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"HE  CAN   CLEAN   OFF  THE    DESK." 

Of    WElliam    Howard     Taft,    athlete,    judge,     governor-general,   attorney-general,  secretary   of   war   and   presidential 

candidate,   a   recent   writer,   William   Allen  White,    says:    "The    times    demand    not  a    man    bearing   promises    of    new 

things,  but  a  man  who  can  finish  the  things  begun.    Such  a  man  is  Taft,  a  hewer  of    wood,    who    nas    no    ambition 

to    lirJc    his    name    with    new    measures,  but  who,  with  a  steady  hand  and  a  heart  always    kind    and    a    mind    always 
generously   just,    can    clean   off   the   desk." 
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MID  a  din  that  is.  described  as 
blinding,  deafening  and  stunning, 
"causing  the  senses  to  reel  and 
almost  bereaving  one  of  the 
power  of  movement,"  the  roll 
an  at  Chicago  on  the  nomina- 
for  President.  All  the  speeches  had 
made  and  all  the  names  presented, 
then  the  ten  thousand  spectators 
their  nomination.  Back  of  the  press 
rose  a  man  with  a  long  stick,  on  the 


end  of  which  was  a  lithograph  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  The  response  was  instantaneous. 
The  delegates  sat  silent  as  the  outburst  in  the 
galleries  swelled  and  spread  and  deepened  into 
a  Niagara  roar.  Senator  Lodge,  the  chair- 
man, pounded  his  desk  for  order,  but  nobody- 
heard  his  vigorous  strokes.  The  day  before  a 
similar  demonstration  had  lasted  for  forty- 
seven  minutes,  breaking  all  records.  This 
second  demonstration,  on  the  eve  of  the  bal- 
loting, was  more  significant.  It  was  the  long- 
expected  effort  to  stampede  the  convention  for 
a  third  term  of  Roosevelt.  The  uproar  spread 
everywhere — except  among  the  delegates.  It 
was  at  times  impossible  to  hear  the  voice  of  a 
man  shouting  at  you  two  feet  away.  In  the 
midst  of  it  Senator  Lodge,  placing  his  mouth 
close  to  the  ear  of  Secretary  Molloy — him  of 
the  mighty  voice — gave  him  directions  to  call 
the  roll  of  states.  Molloy  began.  He  could 
not  be  heard,  but  he  could  be  seen.  The  dele- 
gates understood  his  pantomime  and  announced 
the  votes  of  the  different  states  by  holding  up 
their  fingers  or  sending  up  slips  of  paper.  The 
spectators  also  understood,  but  persisted  in 
their  effort.  Seven  states  had  voted  before 
the  stampeders  gave  it  up  to  listen  to  the  roll- 
call.  The  danger  was  past.  The  Taft  men 
breathed  easily  again.  And  in  a  few  minutes 
the  result  was  announced:  702  votes  out  of 
980  were  cast  for  Taft.   Every  state  but  Indi- 


ana was  represented  in  the  Taft  column.  Fair- 
banks was  the  only  man  that  had  a  solid  dele- 
gation from  his  own  state.  James  S.  Sherman, 
of  New  York,  was  the  next  day  nominated  for 
vice-president. 


WITHOUT  a  grain  of  doubt,  the  conven- 
tion at  Chicago  was  a  Roosevelt  con- 
vention. Mr.  Taft  is  the  nominee,  but  he 
was  nominated,  as  he  would  be  the  first  to 
admit,  because  he  was  considered  the  best  rep- 
resentative of  the  Roosevelt  policy,  next  to 
Mr.  Roosevelt  himself.  The  only  real  fear 
experienced  at  any  time  by  Mr.  Taft's  sup- 
porters was  the  fear  of  a  stampede  for  a  third 
term.  The  only  real  hope  that  Mr.  Taft's 
opponents  had  was  the  hope  of  such  a  stam- 
pede, to  be  followed  by  a  declination  and  a 
resulting  confusion  from  which  somebody 
other  than  Taft  might  emerge  victorious.  The 
chief  glory  claimed  for  the  convention  by  the 
friends  of  the  administration  was  its  loyal 
support  of  the  President's  program.  The  chief 
charge  brought  against  the  convention  by  the 
Democrats  is  that  it  was  under  constant  domi- 
nation from  the  White  House.  Friends  and 
foes  are  thus  agreed  on  the  fact  of  the  Presi- 
dent's mastery  of  the  situation.  "The  Repub- 
lican national  convention  of  1908,"  says  the 
New  York  Herald,  "has  the  initiative  of  but 
one  man  and  will  record  the  final  will  of  but 
one.  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  supreme.  He  is  the 
absolute  master  of  his  party."  Another  inde- 
pendent journal,  the  Springfield  Republican, 
remarks:  "It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  at  the 
present  moment,  when  the  Republican  party  is 
about  to  receive  its  official  leader  for  the  next 
presidential  term,  the  real,  the  unapproachable 
leader  is  Mr.  Roosevelt." 


A 


S  has  been  the  case  with  nearly  every  Re- 
publican  national   convention  since  the 
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THE  CONVENTION. 

— C.   R.   Macauley  in  New  York   World. 

civil  war,  the  activity  of  federal  office-holders 
has  scandalized  the  opposition  press.  This  ac- 
tivity has  been  especially  noticeable  in  the 
Southern  states.  In  those  states  the  Repub- 
lican party  exists  chiefly  to  hold  the  federal 


offices.  There  is  little  else  it  can  do.  When 
the  time  comes  for  the  election  of  delegates  to 
a  national  convention,  it  is  almost  invariably 
the  case  that  the  delegates  from  those  states 
are  named  by  the  federal  office-holders  and 
controlled  in  the  interest  of  the  administration 
candidate.  It  has  been  a  part  of  the  Repub- 
lican political  game  for  a  generation,  and  it 
seems  to  have  been  a  part  of  the  game  this 
year.  Of  the  22  delegates  from  Alabama,  for 
instance,  16  were  federal  office-holders.  Of 
the  18  from  Arkansas,  8  were  federal  office- 
holders. Seven  out  of  10  of  Florida's  dele- 
gates, 7  out  of  24  of  Kentucky's,  6  out  of  18 
of  Louisiana's,  8  out  of  24  of  North  Caro- 
lina's. 6  out  of  24  of  Tennessee's,  7  out  of  36 
of  Texas's,  15  out  of  26  of  Georgia's,  5  out 
of  t8  of  South  Carolina's,  7  out  of  24  of  Vir- 
ginia's were  in  the  same  category.  Of  the  980 
delegates.  (25  are  admitted  to  have  been  federal 
office-holders,  97  of  whom  were  for  Taft.  The 
agitation  among  the  negroes  this  year  over 
the  Brownsville  incident  made  it  necessary  for 
the  federal  office-holders  of  the  South  to  adopt 
more  strenuous  methods  than  usual  to  control 
the  state  conventions,  and  the  contesting  dele- 
gations were  unusually  numerous  in  conse- 
quence. The  New  York  American  published 
two  pages  of  what  it  calls  "evidence  of  fraud 
and  corruption"  in  the  selection  of  the  dele- 
gates to  Chicago,  most  of  it  pertaining  to  the 
Southern  states.  But  in  almost  every  case 
where  there  were  contesting  delegations,  the 
Republican  national  committee  found  the  Taft 
delegates  regular  and  seated  them.  This  action, 
sustained  by  the  convention,  practically  ended 
the  hopes  of  Mr.  Taft's  rivals  for  the  nomina- 
tion. The  committee  was  controlled  by  Taft 
men,  but  even  anti-Taft  members,  such  as 
Senator  Scott  of  West  Virginia  and  Senator 
Heyburn  of  Idaho,  assert  that  the  contests 
"were  decided  absolutely  on  their  merits." 
This  recurrent  scandal  in  connection  with  the 
Southern  delegates  reached  such  a  point  this 
year  that  a  strong  efifort  was  made  to  reduc° 
the  Southern  representation  more  than  one- 
half.  It  barely  failed  of  adoption  in  the  open 
convention. 


THE   NEWS    REACHES    SOUTH   AFRICA. 

— ^McCutcheon  in  Chicago  Tribune, 


17  ROM  the  platform  of  the  convention,  a 
•*■  special  wire  went  directly  to  President 

Roosevelt,  and  over  it  was  flashed  continu- 
ously the  story  of  the  convention  proceedings. 
A  phonographic  attachment  to  a  telephone 
wire  from  the  convention  hall  made  him  a 
direct  auditor  of  all  the  proceedings.  Mr. 
Taft's   manager,   Hitchcock,   had   two   direct 
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long-distance  telephone  wires  to  Washington, 
one  to  Mr.  Taft,  the  other  to  Mr.  Roosevelt. 
Of  every  step  that  was  taken,  before  and  after 
the  opening  of  the  convention,  both  men  were 
duly  apprized.  Nothing  was  allowed  to  go  by 
haphazard.  It  was,  perhaps,  the  best  directed, 
most  thoroly  controlled  national  convention 
ever  seen  in  this  country.  Writing  on  this 
phase  of  the  gathering,  Frank  Basil  Tracy,  in 
the  Boston  Transcript,  says : 

"It  is  far  better  that  our  conventions  should  be 
'cut  and  dried'  than  that  they  should  be  swayed 
by  the  passions  of  the  moment.  ...  A  con- 
vention at  best  is  an  unruly  and  maudlin  affair. 
The  only  way  it  can  be  made  to  conduct  business 
is  by  holding  it  in  a  steel  grip.  Those  weary 
auditors  who  pine  for  more  individual  freedom 
of  expression  in  great  conventions  do  not  realize 
that  almost  every  man  of  the  nine  hundred  dele- 
gates has  welling  up  within  him  any  number  of 
speeches,  and  the  mere  possibility  of  opening  the 
bars  to  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  these 
silver  speeches  makes  the  stoutest  face  blanch  with 
fear  and  dismay.  Things  must  be  run  in  an  or- 
derly, hour-glass  fashion  if  anything  is 'to  be 
done." 

The  steel-grip  was  not  relaxed  at  Chicago. 
The  convention  was  too  obedient  and  orderly 
to  present  a  very  spectacular  appearance,  ex- 
cept when  it  broke  loose  during  Senator 
Lodge's  reference  to  Roosevelt  and  cheered 
for  forty-five  minutes.    As  a  show,  it  was  not 


therefore  much  of  a  success.  "The  success 
of  the  measures  adopted  by  Mr.  Roosevelt," 
so  runs  a  Democratic  comment  from  the  Hart- 
ford Times,  "to  convert  the  party  organization 
into  private  property  by  the  use  of  the  govern- 
ment patronage  and  resources  is  apparently 
complete."  A  Republican  comment  on  the 
same  point  is  this  from  the  New  York  Press: 

"No  other  man  in  this  nation,  from  Washing- 
ton down,  has  ever  possessed  the  power  with  his 
party  and  with  its  rival  as  well  which  President 
Roosevelt  now  possesses  and  exercises  in  the 
serene  confidence  that  his  will  is  supreme.  And 
not  the  least  interesting  and  important  considera- 
tion of  this  irresistible  personal  sovereignty  is  his 
appreciation,  with  the  tacit  admission  of  the  pub- 
lic, that  there  is  no  longer  need  for  him  to  dis- 
guise either  the  extent  of  that  power  or  his  full 
exercise  of  it Theodore  Roosevelt,  meas- 
ured by  the  force  which  he  exerts,  almost  beyond 
the  comprehension  of  the  mind,  is  not  only  one 
of  the  greatest  men  in  the  history  of  our  own 
country ;  he  is  one  of  the  greatest  in  the  annals 
of  the  world." 


VV/HAT  does  Mr.  Taft,  the  nominee  for 
^  President,  stand  for?  Evidently  he 
stands  for  the  Roosevelt  policy.  But  aside 
from  that,  the  man's  own  record  and  person- 
ality are  far  from  colorless,  and  he  goes  into 
the  campaign  with  a  distinct  individuality  that 
is  almost  as  well  known  as  Roosevelt's.  There 
is  a  marked  difference  in  the  characters  of  the 
two  men,  and  from  this  there  is  expected  a 
marked  difference  in  their  methods.  Many 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  enemies  are  disposed  to  be 
friendly  to  Taft;  many  of  Roosevelt's  friends 
are  disposed  to  be  hostile  to  Taft.  For  in- 
stance, all  the  academic  politicians,  whose 
chief  mouthpiece  is  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  who  have  been  in  a  state  of  constant 
irritation  over  the  President's  method  of  doing 
things  rather  than  with  the  things  done,  show 
a  feeling  of  cordiality  for  Taft,  whose  speech 
is  never  explosive  and  whose  acts  are  never 
spectacular.  The  Boston  Herald  also  speaks 
for  this  class,  and  it  says:  "Mr.  Taft  has  more 
than  the  respect,  he  has  the  admiration  of  the 
country,  and,  to  a  large  degree,  its  affection. 
.  .  .  There  is  no  man  who  would  have 
gladly  greeted  Governor  Hughes's  nomination 
to  the  presidency  who  cannot  sincerely  acclaim 
the  inevitable  nomination  of  Secretary  Taft." 
The  same  paper  speaks  with  invariable  bitter- 
ness of  President  Roosevelt. 


FEEDING    THE    ANIMALS    IN    PUBLIC. 

— W.  A.  Rogers  in  New  York  Herald. 


TO  the  corporate  interests,  Mr.  Taft  on  a 
Roosevelt  platform  is  far  less  offensive 
than  Mr.  Roosevelt  on  the  same  platform.  For 


WHAT    TAFT    STANDS    FOR 


WHAT   AN   APPETITE! 


— Hy.  Mayer  in  New  York  Times. 


I 


what  chiefly  offends  the  vested  interests  in 
Mr.  Roosevelt  is  his  unexpectedness.  It  is 
not  only  what  he  has  done  but  the  feeling  of 
uncertainty  as  to  what  he  may  do  next  that 
has  thrown  the  conservatives  into  confusion. 
The  very  essence  of  success  in  large  business 
ventures  is  the  ability  to  forecast  the  future. 
Capital  is  the  most  timid  of  all  things,  and  a 
sense  of  insecurity  frightens  it  more  than  any 
other  thing.  It  can  accommodate  itself  to  al- 
most any  kind  of  condition  provided  it  knows 
that  that  condition  is  to  remain  as  it  is  for  a 
definite  period.  President  Roosevelt  has  been 
a  maker  of  new  trails  and  many  of  them. 
Taft  is  expected  to  follow  these  trails  and  to 
develop  them  into  well-beaten  highways;  but 
he  is  not  expected  to  make  new  trails.  The 
corporate  interests  know,  or  think  they  know, 
what  to  expect  from  him  for  four  years  to 
come,  and  they  can  adjust  themselves  accord- 
ingly. "Taft  on  nearly  any  platform  which  is 
not  repugnant  to  common  sense,"  says  the  con- 
servative Philadelphia  Ledger,  "will  be  wel- 
comed as  a  harbor  of  refuge  and  a  port  of 
safety."     It  goes  on  in  the  same  strain : 

"The  era  of  Taft  is  now  almost  universally  re- 
garded in  the  business  world  as  an  era  of  promise 
and  hope.  Good  crops  come  to  the  aid  of  politics ; 
the  stocks  of  all  commodities  and  products  are 
low;  the  manufacturers  are  thinking  of  meeting 
that  demand  which  is  sure  to  come,  and  when  the 
tide  of  confidence,  of  industry  and  trade  sets 
strongly  toward  the  flood  the  wheels  will  revolve, 
the  mills  will  hum,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  time 
the  man  who  tries  to  recall  the  black  blight  of  the 
past  winter  will  be  regarded  as  the  garrulous  old- 
est inhabitant — so  remote  will  the  time  seem." 


T7OR  the  same  reason  that  Taft's  tempera- 
^  ment  is  more  acceptable  than  Roosevelt's 
to  the  corporate  interests,  it  is  less  acceptable 
to  the  more  radical  labor  interests.  But  there 
is  more  than  a  temperamental  objection  to  him 
on  the  part  of  labor  leaders.  Their  opposi- 
tion to  him  dates  back  to  1893,  when  he  was 
a  federal  judge,  and  because  of  some  of  his 
decisions  in  that  and  the  following  year  he 
has  been  dubbed  by  some  "the  father  of  in- 
junctions." Two  years  ago  Mr.  Taft  gave 
additional  offence  to  the  leaders  of  the  Federa- 
tion of  Labor.  They  had  marked  out  Con- 
gressman Littlefield,  of  Maine,  for  political 
destruction,  and  Mr.  Gompers,  head  of  the 
Federation,  went  on  the  stump  in  Littlefield's 
district  to  defeat  him.  Mr.  Taft  went  to  the 
Congressman's  aid  and  materially  helped  to 
pull  him  through.  To  all  appearances,  there- 
fore, the  most  dangerous  hostility  the  Repub- 
lican candidate  is  likely  to  encounter  this  f^U 
is  that  of  the  labor  unions.  The  talk  among 
the  Democrats  of  nominating  John  Mitchell, 
the  labor  leader,  for  vice-president  shows  that 
they  appreciate  the  situation.  The  insistence 
of  Mr,  Taft  and  President  Roosevelt  on  an 
anti-injunction  plank  in  the  Chicago  platform 
shows  that  they  also  appreciate  the  situation. 
Not  only  because  of  Mr.  Taft's  record,  but 
because  of  recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  adverse  to  the  purposes  of  the  labor 
unions,  this  question  of  curbing  the  power  of 
the  courts  in  the  issuance  of  injunctions  in 
labor  disputes  is  likely  to  be  the  most  live 
issue  of   the  presidential   campaign.     It  was 
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the  center  of  the  only  real  contest  in  the  Chi- 
cago convention.  It  comes  closer  to  the  busi- 
ness interests  and  to  the  labor  interests  than 
any  other  issue  now  in  sight.  It  has  dynamite 
in  it.  It  marks  a  crisis  in  the  struggle  be- 
tween capital  and  labor. 


nPHE  law  demanded  by  the  Federation  of 
■*•  Labor  on  the  subject  of  injunctions  is 
one  that  neither  Mr.  Roosevelt  nor  Mr.  Taft 
can  approve.  The  Federation  is  especially 
anxious  to  have  the  labor  boycott  legalized. 
It  is  now,  by  recent  court  decisions,  especially 
that  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Danbury 
hatter's  case,  made  illegal  in  cases  affecting 
interstate  commerce.  To  change  this  situa- 
tion, which  seriously  hampers  the  labor  unions 
in  their  methods  of  conducting  contests 
against  employers,  the  Federation  of  Labor 
demands  a  law  to  prohibit  the  issuance  of  in- 
junctions in  all  cases  arising  out  of  labor  dis- 
putes. The  Civic  Federation,  with  Seth  Low 
at  its  head,  drafted  a  bill  on  the  subject  which 
was  urged  by  the  President  upon  the  recent 
session  of  Congress.  It  failed  to  pass  because 
of  the  opposition  to  it  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Gompers  and  the  other  Federation  of  Labor 
officials.  The  contest  was  renewed  at  Chicago, 
the  desire  of  Mr.  Taft  and  his  friends  being 
to  steer  the  same  course  taken  by  President 
Roosevelt  and  the  Civic  Federation.  Mr. 
Gompers  wanted  much  more  than  this.  The 
manufacturers'  associations  wanted  nothing 
whatever  in  the  platform  on  the  subject.  The 
fight  waxed  so  warm  that  Mr.  Taft's  support- 
ers are  said  to  have  declared  that  Mr.  Taft 
would  refuse  to  be  a  candidate  on  a  platform 
silent  on  the  subject.  His  views  prevailed 
and  a  plank  was  adopted  as  follows: 

"The  Republican  party  will  uphold  at  all  times 
the  authority  and  integrity  of  the  courts.  State 
and  Federal,  and  will  ever  insist  that  their  pow- 
ers to  enforce  their  process  and  to  protect  life, 
liberty  and  property  shall  be  preserved  inviolate. 
We  believe,  however,  that  the  rules  of  procedure 
in  the  Federal  courts  with  respect  to  the  issu- 
ance of  the  writ  of  injunction  should  be  more 
accurately  defined  by  statute,  and  that  no  injunc- 
tion or  temporary  restraining  order  should  be 
issued  without  notice,  except  where  irreparable 
injury  would  result  from  delay,  in  which  case 
a  speedy  hearing  thereafter  should  be  granted." 


neers  on  the  Toledo  and  Ann  Arbor  railroad. 
The  engineers  on  connecting  railroads  were 
directed  by  Chief  Arthur,  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Engineers,  to  refuse  to  handle 
any  cars  of  freight  from  the  Toledo  and  Ann 
Arbor  road.  A  preliminary  injunction  was 
applied  for  to  Judge  Taft,  by  the  railroad,  on 
the  ground  that  a  combination  had  been  made 
to  prevent  the  road  from  complying  with  the 
terms  of  the  interstate  commerce  law.  The 
judge  issued  the  injunction  and  for  the  first 
time  in  a  judicial  decision  defined  the  rights 
and  duties  of  railroad  employees  in  interstate 
commerce.  He  held  that  such  employees  have 
a  right  to  strike  for  the  betterment  of  their 
condition;  but  while  in  the  employ  of  a  road 
they  are  bound  to  obey  the  statute  compelling 
interchange  of  interstate  traffic,  and  the  fail- 
ure of  the  engineers  on  connecting  roads  to 
forward  the  freight  from  the  Toledo  and  Ann 
Arbor  was  punishable  as  a  conspiracy  against 
federal  law.  In  other  words,  a  strike  was  de- 
clared legal ;  a  boycott — in  the  case  of  inter- 
state commerce — illegal.  Chief  Arthur  re- 
tracted his  order,  and  the  rule  under  which  it 
was  issued — known  as  Rule  Twelve — was  ab- 
rogated by  the  Brotherhood.  It  was  this  issu- 
ance of  an  injunction  that  has  earned  for  Mr. 
Taft  the  sobriquet  of  "the  father  of  injunc- 
tions." His  decision  was  a  precedent  for  all 
similar  cases,  and  has  been  sustained  by  the 
Supreme  Court. 


"T^HE  very  pith  of  the  injunction  contro- 
*■  versy  is  contained  in  the  word  "boy- 
cott." Strangely  enough,  that  was  also  the 
pith  of  the  controversies  decided  by  Taft  as  a 
federal  judge  in  i893  ^^^  1894.  The  first  of 
these  cases  resulted  from  a  strike  of  the  engi- 


THE  same  principles  were  involved  in  the 
Phelan  Contempt  Case  in  1894.  The 
American  Railway  Union,  with  Debs  at  its 
head,  was  conducting  its  great  strike  against 
the  Pullman  Car  Company.  All  railroads  were 
called  on  to  boycott  the  Pullman  cars,  on  peril 
of  a  strike  among  their  own  employees  in  case 
of  refusal.  The  Cincinnati  Southern,  then  in 
the  hands  of  a  federal  receiver,  refused,  and 
one  of  the  Railway  Union  officials,  Frank 
Phelan,  started  to  organize  a  strike  of  its  em- 
ployees. The  road  applied  to  Judge  Taft  for 
an  injunction  against  Phelan.  It  was  issued, 
and  Phelan,  for  disregarding  it,  was  thrown 
into  jail  for  six  months  for  contempt  of  court. 
The  judge  again,  in  this  case,  decided  against 
a  boycott,  not  against  a  strike.  In  fact  his 
words  in  vindication  of  the  rights  of  railroad 
employees  to  strike  for  the  improvement  of 
their  terms  of  employment  and  to  organize  in 
unions  for  that  purpose  have  been  quoted 
often  since  in  the  defence  of  labor  organiza- 
tions. Here  is  a  passage  from  Judge  Taft's 
decision : 
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"It  is  a  benefit  to  them  and  to  the  public  that 
laborers  should  unite  for  their  common  interest 
and  for  lawful  purposes.  They  have  labor  to  sell. 
If  they  stand  together  they  are  often  able,  all  of 
them,  to  obtain  better  prices  for  their  labor  than 
dealing  singly  with  rich  employers,  because  the 
necessities  of  the  single  employee  may  compel  him 
to  accept  any  price  that  is  offered.  The  accumu- 
lation of  a  fund  for  those  who  feel  that  the  wages 
offered  are  below  the  legitimate  market  value  of 
such  labor  is  desirable.  They  have  the  right  to 
appoint  officers,  who  shall  advise  them  as  to  the 
course  to  be  taken  in  relations  with  their  em- 
ployers. They  may  unite  with  other  unions.  The 
officers  they  appoint,  or  any  other  person  they 
choose  to  listen  to,  may  advise  them  as  to  the 
proper  course  to  be  taken,  both  in  regard  to  their 
common  employment;  or  if  they  choose  to  ap- 
point any  one,  he  may  order  them  on  pain  of  ex- 
pulsion from  the  union  peaceably  to  leave  the 
employ  of  their  employer  because  any  of  the  terms 
of  the  employment  are  unsatisfactory." 


/^NE  of  the  attorneys  for  the  Brotherhood 
^-^  of  Trainmen  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Fire- 
men in  their  contest  in  1903  v^ith  the  Wabash 
railroad,  Mr.  Frederic  N.  Judson,  writing  in 
The  Review  of  Reviews  a  few  months  ago, 
stated  that  he  had  used  the  above  quotation  in 
defence  of  his  clients  and  their  right  to  call  a 

'- \ 


strike,  and  the  court,  in  deciding  for  his 
clients,  referred  to  Judge  Taft's  decision  as 
the  clearest  and  most  acceptable  decision  ever 
rendered  on  the  subject.  "There  is  no  foun- 
dation, therefore,"  says  Mr.  Judson,  "for  the 
suggestion  that  the  decisions  of  Judge  Taft 
were  in  any  sense  unfriendly  to  labor."  It 
certainly  has  not  been  regarded  as  unfriendly 
to  capital.  The  injunction  plank  in  the  Repub- 
lican platform  contains  nothing  not  in  line 
with  Judge  Taft's  decisions  fifteen  years  ago. 
The  one  thing  it  adds  to  that  position  is  the 
provision  that  the  courts  shall  not  issue  an  in- 
junction in  any  case  without  first  giving  the 
enjoined  party  a  chance  for  a  hearing  unless 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  a  delay  in 
issuing  the  injunction  would  result  in  irrepar- 
able damage.  It  is  claimed  that  this  is  the 
practice  of  the  courts  now.  Others  claim  that 
while  it  is  the  ruling  practice  there  are  judges 
who  have  at  times  failed  to  follow  it  and  have 
inflicted  injustice  upon  labor  unions.  The  sub- 
ject is  one  likely  to  receive  a  thoro  threshing 
out,  especially  if  the  Democratic  convention 
takes  the  position  asked  by  the  labor  leaders. 


ROUNDING  'EM  UPI 


— Davenport  in  New  York  Evening  Mail. 


THE  DAWN  OF  THE  AGE  OF  FLYING 


^^OW     at     last     must     the     flying 

Nil  machine  be  taken  seriously. 
jL  Darius  Green  is  vindicated,  and 
[//  his  question  whether  the  wren 
.Ad  and  the  phcebe  are  smarter'n  we 
be  may  be  answered  in  the  negative.  Just 
as  all  scientific  theorists  must  first  reduce 
their  theories  to  mathematical  formulae  before 
we  accept  them,  so  inventors  must  first  demon- 
strate the  commercial  value  of  their  inventions 
in  dollars  and  cents  before  we  take  them  seri- 
ously. In  Germany  a  company  called  the 
Aerial  Transport  Company  has  been  formed. 
The  name  is,  of  itself,  imposing.  The  capital 
stock  is  $100,000,  and  the  subscribers  include 
"some  of  the  most  influential  public  institu- 
tions and  private  individuals  of  the  land." 
Among  them  are  the  German  National  Bank, 
the  German  Bank  of  Commerce,  Frederic 
Krupp,  Privy  Councillor  Gans,  Commander 
von  Frankenberg,  Herr  Bleichroder  and  Herr 
Mumm.  His  Excellency  von  Hollmann  is  the 
president.  One  may  smile  at  the  enthusiasm 
of  inventors  and  sneer  incredulously  at  the 
newspaper's  sensational  headlines  about  aero- 
planes, but  when  the  German  vons  get  to 
capitalizing  a  notion  like  this,  smiles  and 
sneers  seem  a  little  inadequate  to  meet  the 
case. 


"T^HE  Wright  brothers  have  at  last  made 
■*•  public  many  (not  all)  of  the  details  of 
construction  of  their  flying  machine,  with 
which  they  have,  according  to  seemingly  re- 
liable testimony,  flown  a  score  of  miles  or 
more  at  a  time  in  light  winds.  Three  import- 
ant points  seem  to  stand  out  in  their  invention. 
The  first  is  the  use  of  a  rudder  in  front, 
formed  of  superimposed  planes,  which  not  only 
helps  to  maintain  the  sidewise  equilibrium, 
but,  in  moving  up  or  down,  turns  the  machine 
not  only  up  or  down  but  also  to  the  right 
or  left  as  desired.  Another  poipt  is  that  pro- 
pellers operating  in  the  same  direction  produce 
a  gyroscopic  force  that  aids  in  maintaining 
equilibrium,  A  third  device  for  this  same 
important  purpose  of  maintaining  equilibrium 
(which  is  the  problem  in  flying)  is  a  mechan- 
ical arrangement  by  which  the  rear  portions 
of  the  main  superimposed  planes  of  the 
machine  may  be  shifted  to  varying  angles. 
On  these  three  devices,  and  on  the  skill  in 
handling  them  that  can  come  only  from  prac- 
tice, the  Wright  brothers  seem  to  depend  for 
the  considerable  measure  of  success  that  has 
come  to  them. 


T"*  HE  war  departments  of  many  nations,  in- 
■*•  eluding  our  own,  are  expending  consid- 
erable sums  in  experiments  with  flying 
machines.  The  crowned  monarchs  of  Europe 
are  personally  attending  exhibitions  by  in- 
ventors of  such  machines.  The  scientific 
journals  are  describing  and  diagramming  and 
photographing  the  latest  inventions.  It  is  a 
subject  that  is  certainly  "in  the  air,"  which 
is,  of  course,  a  very  appropriate  place  for  such 
a  subject  to  be.  And  one  Ohio  paper,  the 
Cincinnati  Times-Star,  pauses  in  its  efforts 
to  insure  the  political  flight  of  a  three-hundred 
pound  candidate  into  the  White  House,  long 
enough  to  speculate  on  the  effects  that  flying 
will  have  upon  the  mental  and  physical  quali- 
ties of  the  race.  It  makes  one  feel  that  the 
time  of  flying  is  actually  here  to  read  such 
editorial  remarks  as  these: 

"Man  will  have  to  adapt  himself  to  the  new 
environment,  and  he  will  adjust  himself  to  the 
conditions  slowly.  Another  generation  or  two 
and  we  shall  be  a  nation  of  flyers.  One  will 
begin  to  learn  the  art  of  aerial  navigation  young. 
And  just  as  circus  performers  are  trained  from 
childhood,  so  the  successful  'sky  pilot'  of  the 
future  will  be  taught. 

"In  course  of  time  the  very  appearance  of  the 
human  being  may  be  changed.  Sea-going  nations 
and  nations  of  horsemen  take  on  certain  charac- 
teristics. The  automobile  to-day  is  said  to  be 
producing  noticeable  changes  in  the  expression 
and  the  manners  of  its  devotees.  When  the  air- 
ship finally  comes  into  universal  use  we  may  ex- 
pect a  unique  race  of  people.  These  will  be 
people  whose  daring  and  whose  nerve  is  unsur- 
passed— people  with  a  penetrating  vision;  with 
clear  eyes ;  with  steady  hands ;  with  deep  lines 
cris-crossing  the  face." 


OTHING  happens  but  the  unex- 

N%»  pected,  say  the  French.  Who 
jj  would  have  considered  it  pos- 
sible a  few  weeks  ago  that  the 
personal  habits  of  General 
Ulysses  S.  Grant  should  enter  into  the  presi- 
dential campaign  this  year?  When  Mr.  Taft 
prepared  his  recent  memorial  day  address,  to 
be  delivered  at  the  Grant  tomb  in  New  York 
in  the  presence  of  the  general's  son  and  grand- 
son, he  must  have  been  far  from  realizing  that 
he  was  about  to  inject  another  issue  into  the 
political  arena.  His  intention  to  pay  a  high 
tribute  to  Grant's  character  is  evident  enough 
in  the  speech.  He  did  pay  a  high  tribute,  but 
he  took  his  own  way  of  doing  it,  and  one. that 
has  caused  offence  to  many.  For  instead  of 
slurring  over   Grant's    early   weaknesses  and 
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failures,  he  brought  them  out  in  sharp  con- 
trast with  his  subsequent  success,  in  order 
to  point  out  his  victory  over  himself  and  its 
bearing  upon  his  victories  over  the  Confed- 
erate armies.  "In  1854,"  said  Mr.  Taft,  "he 
[Grant]  resigned  from  the  army  because  he 
had  to;  he  had  yielded  to  the  weakness  of  a 
taste  for  strong  drink,  and  rather  than  be 
court-martialled  he  left  the  army."  The  next 
seven  years  in  Grant's  life,  the  speaker  went 
on  to  show,  were  discouraging  years ;  but, 
"the  everything  looked  dark,  Grant  overcame 
in  a  great  measure  his  weakness  for  strong 
drink."  The  purpose  of  the  reference  to 
Grant's  appetite  is  thus  explained  in  Mr. 
Taft's  subsequent  statement  to  the  Associated 
Press : 

"I  referred  to  the  matter  only  because  it  seemed 
to  me  that  it  was  one  of  the  great  victories  of 
his  life  that  he  subsequently  overcame  the  weak- 
ness. The  wonder  of  his  life  was  that,  with  all 
the  discouragements  that  he  encountered  before 
the  civil  war,  including  this,  he  became  the  na- 
tion's chief  instrument  in  suppressing  the  rebel- 
lion. I  venture  to  say  that  no  impartial  man  can 
read  my  Memorial  Day  address  and  say  I  do  not 
give  to  General  Grant  a  place  in  history  as  high 
as  that  given  him  by  any  of  his  historians  or  his 
admirers.  Tlie  lives  of  our  great  men  belong  to 
the  country.  If  facts  are  told  showing  that  they 
had  weaknesses  which  they  overcame,  the  force 
of  their  successful  example  is  greater  to  lift  the 
youth  of  the  country  up  to  emulate  them  than 
if  they  were  painted  as  perfect  without  tempta- 
tion and  without  weaknesses." 


I T  IS  a  dangerous  thing  to  point  out  the 
frailties  of  a  popular  hero,  even  with  the 
best  of  intentions;  and  when  one  is  running 
a  race  for  a  presidential  nomination,  and  takes 
Memorial  Day  as  an  occasion  for  pointing  out 
such  frailties,  it  is  doubly  dangerous.  If  Mr. 
Taft  had  been  a  Democratic  aspirant  for  the 
Presidency  such  a  mistake  might  have  cost 
him  dear.  Even  as  it  is,  the  reference  has 
brought  down  upon  him  a  quantity  of  criti- 
cism from  G.  A.  R.  men  and  from  the  press. 
The  New  York  Press  has  no  doubt  that  he 
intended  to  express  unqualified  admiration  for 
Grant ;  but  it  was  "neither  good  taste  nor  good 
judgment"  to  speak  as  he  did  upon  such  an 
occasion.  The  New  York  Evening  Post  has  a 
liking  for  Taft's  plainness  of  speech,  con- 
sidering him  to  be  "one  of  the  frankest  and 
most  outspoken  of  men";  but  his  taste  in  mak- 
ing this  particular  speech  in  the  presence  of 
Grant's  descendants  and  his  old  soldiers  it  re- 
gards as  "shockingly  bad,"  and  auguring  ill 
for  his  success  as  a  tactful  condidate.     The 


Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  both  excuses  and  ac- 
cuses Taft  as  follows : 

"Historical  study  is  one  thing;  eulogy  quite 
another.  Comment  that  would  be  readily  ex- 
cusable and  perhaps  expected  in  a  biography 
grates  harshly  on  the  ears  of  a  crowd  gathered 
at  the  tomb  of  a  popular  hero  on  the  great  pat- 
riotic day  of  the  year  to  hear  an  oration  on  his 
life  and  achievementsi  The  people  assembled  on 
Riverside  Drive  expected  eulogy,  and  they  were 
given  an  over-critical  analysis  of  the  character 
under  consideration.  The  result  may  be  to  brand 
the  critic  a  tactless  speaker,  but  it  cannot  be  con- 
strued into  a  wilful  attack  on  the  memory  of  one 
of  the  constructive  Americans." 


A  QUESTION  has  been  raised  as  to  the 
historical  accuracy  of  Mr.  Taft's  refer- 
ences. Grant  in  his  "Personal  Memoirs"  at- 
tributes his  resignation  to  the  fact  that  he 
saw  no  chance  of  supporting  his  family,  con- 
sisting at  that  time  of  a  wife  and  two  children, 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  where  he  was  stationed, 
out  of  his  pay  as  an  army  officer.  He  con- 
cluded, .therefore,  to  resign.  Mr.  Taft's 
authority  for  his  statements  is,  apparently, 
Hamlin  Garland's  work,  "Ulysses  S.  Grant: 
His  Life  and  Character."  Mr.  Garland  enters 
at  some  length  into  Grant's  habits  at  that 
time.  Altho  Grant  had  been  deeply  impressed, 
after  the  Mexican  war,  by  one  of  John  B. 
Gough's  lectures,  and  became  for  a  time  a 
total  abstainer,  helping  to  organize  a  lodge  of 
the  Sons  of  Temperance  at  the  barracks  at 
Sackett's  Harbor,  he  later  took  to  drink,  even 
at  rare  intervals  indulging  to  excess.  This 
lapse  came  when  he  was  stationed  at  Fort 
Humboldt,  California,  far  from  his  family, 
and  under  an  uncongenial  officer,  Brevet  Col- 
onel R.  C.  Buchanan.  Garland  quotes  Rufus 
Ingalls,  Grant's  most  intimate  friend,  as  fur- 
nishing to  Colonel  Thomas  Anderson,  later 
commandant  at  Fort  Vancouver,  the  follow- 
ing account  of  Grant's  resignation : 

"Capt.  Grant,  finding  himself  in  dreary  sur- 
roundings, without  his  family,  and  with  but  little 
to  occupy  his  attention,  fell  into  dissipated  habits, 
and  was  found  one  day  too  much  under  the  in- 
fluence of  liquor  to  properly  perform  his  duties. 
For  this  offence  Col.  Buchanan  demanded  that 
he  should  resign  or  stand  trial.  Grant's  friends 
at  the  time  urged  him  to  stand  trial,  and  were 
confident  of  his  acquittal ;  but,  actuated  by  a 
noble  spirit,  he  said  he  would  not  for  all  the 
world  have  his  wife  know  that  he  had  been  tried 
on  such  a  charge.  He  therefore  resigned  his 
commission  and  returned  to  civil  life." 

The  next  few  years  of  Grant's  life  ac- 
cording  to    Garland,   were   years   of   struggle 
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against  the  appetite. 
Whiskey-drinking  in 
the  West  was  well- 
nigh  universal,  and 
Grant's  greatest 
temptations  came 
when  he  met  old 
army  friends  in  St. 
Louis.  "His  safety 
lay  in  absolutely  ab- 
staining from  its 
use,  and  for  the 
most  part  he  kept 
clear  of  blame." 
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CONFIRMATION 
^  of  Garland's 
account  has  been 
brought  out  since 
Mr.  Taft's  '  speech. 
The  Army  and  Navy 
Journal  publishes  a 
letter  written  to  its 
editor  ten  years  ago 
by  an  officer  who 
was  in  Grant's  con- 
fidence at  Vancou- 
ver. According  to 
this  letter,  Grant 
would  go  on  two  or 
three  sprees  a  year, 
and  one  of  these, 
indulged  in  just  as 
Brevet  Captain 
George  B.  Mc- 
Clellan  was  making 
arrangements  for  an 

expedition  for  the  survey  of  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific railway,  annoyed  McClellan  exceedingly 
and  brought  about  a  personal  estrangement 
between  the  two  men  that  lasted  for  many 
years.     As  to  Grant's  resignation  we  are  told : 

"His  commanding  officer  was  the  major  of  the 
regiment,  Brev^et  Col.  R.  C.  Buchanan,  a  very 
good  officer,  but  a  martinet  and  'sot  in  his  ways.' 
It  seems  that  one  day  while  his  company  was 
being  paid  off  Gen.  Grant  was  at  the  pay  table 
slightly  under  the  influence  of  liquor.  This  com- 
ing to  the  knowledge  of  Col.  Buchanan,  he  gave 
Grant  the  option  of  resigning  or  having  charges 
preferred  against  him.  Grant  resigned  at  once. 
In  my  opinion  the  regiment  always  thought  that 
Col.  Buchanan  was  unmercifully  harsh  and  se- 
vere in  his  treatment  of  Capt.  GranJ:;  he  had 
known  Grant  for  a  long  time,  he  had  served  with 
him  in  the  field  and  in  garrison,  and  it  seemed 
as  tho  he  might  have  overlooked  this  first 
small  offence  at  his  (Buchanan's)  post.  .  .  . 
In  his  [Grant's]  private  life  he  was  all  that  he 
should  be — devoted  to  his  family,  true  to  his 
friends.     He  never  uttered  an  oath  nor  a  vulgar 


CAPTAIN   ULYSSES    S.  GRANT'S   LETTER   OF  RESIGNATION. 

By  reason  of  Secretary  Taft's  recent  reference  to  Grant's  personal  habits  in  early  life 
and  his  enforced  resignation,  the  document  of  which  the  above  is  a  facsimile  may, 
tho  written  fifty-four  years  ago,  have  some  political  significance  in  the  campaign 
this  year. 


or  unclean  word  that  I  ever  heard  of;  his  chas- 
tity was  beyond  all  question,  and  his  modesty 
beyond  compare." 

To  the  Philadelphia  Ledger,  this  story  of 
Grant's  life  just  as  it  was  is  "wonderful  and 
fascinating  and  more  delectable  than  the  fin- 
est fairy  tale,"  all  the  more  so  from  his  weak- 
ness in  early  life  and  the  way  in  which,  despite 
it,  he  conquered  over  his  enemies  within  and 
without.  "What  there  is  in  Taft's  address," 
it  remarks,  "that  can  wound  a  sound  Ameri- 
can, passes  belief." 

if 

*  * 
NEW  term  has  been  added  to  our 
•financial  vocabulary.  It  is  the 
term  Currency  Association.  The 
name  stands  for  a  new  institu- 
tion that  comes  into  existence 
as  the  net  result  of  many  weeks  of  congres- 
sional travail,  and,  back  of  that,  many  months 
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of  travail  on  the  part  of  the  country  at  large, 
.  including  the  panic  of  last  fall.  The  Currency 
Association  is  not  greeted  with  admiring  ac- 
claim. About  the  best  that  is  said  of  it  is 
that  it  is  probably  better  than  nothing  at  all. 
"Faugh !"  says  the  Columbia  State,  looking 
upon  the  child.  "Preposterous,"  says  the  New 
York  Times.  "Degrading  and  humiliating," 
says  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce. 
Even  those  responsible  for  the  birth  of  the 
infant  are  so  doubtful  as  to  its  character  that 
they  have  provided  that  it  shall  be  put  to 
death  six  years  hence.  It  will  be  seen,  there- 
fore, that  the  Currency  Association  is  not 
born  under  happy  auspices.  But  the  work  as- 
signed to  it  is  on  the  Herculean  order.  Her- 
cules strangled  snakes  before  he  was  out  of 
his  cradle.  The  Currency  Association  is  as- 
signed the  task  of  throttling  the  next  panic 
as  soon  as  it  shows  itself,  of  removing  the 
vestiges  of  the  late  panic,  and  of  saving  the 
political  situation  for  the  Republican  party. 
The  bankers  are  already  forming  the  new  asso- 
ciations and  the  Treasury -Department  is  busy 
getting  the  new  currency  ready. 


the  capital  and  surplus  of  the  national  banks 
of  that  section.  State  banks  and  private 
banks  can  not  form  a  Currency  Association. 
That  fact  forms  the  basis  of  one  of  Mr. 
Bryan's  objections  to  the  institution. 


pVERYBODY  knows  that  when  the  panic 
•■— '  last  fall  reached  its  height,  the  banks  of 
New  York,  Chicago  and  other  cities  got  to- 
gether and  issued  what  were  called  clearing 
house  certificates.  Those  certificates  had  no 
legal  warrant  or  standing,  yet  they  saved  the 
day  and  passed  current  from  hand  to  hand. 
The  Currency  Association  is  designed  to  do, 
by  explicit  legal  warrant,  what  the  clearing 
houses  did  without  it.  At  least  ten  national 
banks  are  required  to  form  an  association. 
The  banks  must  deposit  securities  approved, 
first,  by  the  association  itself;  second,  by  the 
United  States  controller;  third,  by  the  United 
States  treasurer.  The  securities  can  be  ap- 
parently of  "any"  kind — ^bonds,  stocks,  bills  of 
lading  or  commercial  paper — provided  they 
are  thus  triply  approved.  On  bonds,  the  banks 
may  issue  "emergency  circulation,"  identical 
in  form  with  the  national  bank  note,  to  the 
extent  of  90  per  cent,  of  the  face  value  of 
the  bonds.  On  commercial  paper,  the  circula- 
tion to  be  issued  may  be  but  75  per  cent,  of 
the  face  value.  Of  course  there  are  various 
checks  and  safeguards,  but  this  gives  the 
main  idea  of  the  work  of  the  "new  institu- 
tion. The  amount  of  this  emergency  circula- 
tion to  be  issued  in  the  whole  country  is  lim- 
ited to  $500,000,000,  and  the  amount  to  be 
issued  in  any  one  section  is  proportionate  to 


WE  SHALL  probably  hear  a  good  deal 
about  this  measure  in  the  political 
campaign  of  the  next  few  months.  The 
Democrats  in  Congress  opposed  it.  The 
Democratic  leader  in  the  House,  John  Sharp 
Williams,  said  it  ought  to  be  called  "the  Ald- 
rich-Cannon  political  emergency  bill."  It  was 
a  majority  measure,  only  thirteen  Republicans 
in  the  House  voting  against  it.  The  bill  as 
finally  passed  was  a  combination  of  the  Aid- 
rich  bill  that  had  already  passed  the  Senate 
and  the  Vreeland  bill  that  had  passed  the 
House.  The  Aldrich  bill  provided  for  an 
emergency  circulation  to  be  issued  on  national, 
state,  and  municipal  bonds  by  individual  banks. 
The  fight  of  the  Western  and  Southern  men 
was  to  make  commercial  paper  available  for 
the  same  purpose.  This  was  the  principal  dif- 
ference between  the  two  bills.  The  com- 
promise measure  agreed  on  by  the  conference 
committee  of  the  two  houses  incorporated  in 
its  provisions  both  kinds  of  securities,  and 
added  others — railroad  bonds  for  instance — 
not  included  in  either  bill.  It  incorporated 
also  Mr.  Vreeland's  measure  for  the  creation 
of  currency  associations,  placated  Mr.  Burton 
by  providing  that  the  new  law  shall  expire 
June  30,  1914,  and  yielded  to  the  general  de- 
mand of  the  country's  commercial  interests 
by  providing  for  the  immediate  appointment 
of  a  currency  commission,  Timiting  its  mem- 
bership, however,  to  members  of  Congress, 
but  giving  them  power  to  call  in  experts  on 
finance  for  advice  and  information. 


np  HE  principal  opposition  to  the  measure  is 
•*•  because  of  its  inclusion  of  railroad  bonds 
as  security  for  the  emergency  circulation.  A 
spectacular  finish  was  given  to  the  session  of 
the  Senate  by  Senator  La  Follette  because  of 
his  opposition  to  this  provision.  He  had  al- 
ready seen  that  clause  stricken  out  of  the 
original  Aldrich  bill,  and  when  it  came  back 
in  the  Aldrich-Vreeland  bill  he  prepared  for 
a  filibustering  fight  to  the  limit  of  his  powers. 
For  eighteen  and  a  half  hours  he  held  the 
floor,  talking  almost  continuously  or  reading 
long  extracts  from  a  novel  or  two,  from  gov- 
ernment reports,  and  various  other  ponderous 
volumes.     When  he  wanted  to  eat  he  raised 
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the  point  of  "no  quorum,"  and  while  the  roll 
was  being  called  he  regaled  himself  on  thin 
sandwiches,  sterilized  milk,  and  new-laid  goose 
eggs.  He  broke  all  the  records,  and  his  voice 
was  in  good  condition  when  he  ended.  Sen- 
ator Stone,  of  Missouri,  took  up  the  filibuster. 
When  Stone  finished,  Senator  Gore,  the  blind 
senator  from  Oklahoma,  took  up  the  task. 
When  he  finished,  erroneously  supposing  that 
Stone  was  present  to  resume,  Senator  Aldrich 
promptly  got  the  floor  and  called  for  a  vote. 
The  filibuster  was  at  an  end,  having  accom- 
plished nothing  except,  as  the  Hartford  Times 
sarcastically  remarks,  to  advertise  Senator  La 
Follette  and  his  lecture  business.  A  number 
of  Wes:tern  papers  commend  La  Follette's 
course,  but  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  thinks  a  fili- 
buster of  this  kind  is  wicked,  and,  in  its  pos- 
sibilities, appalling.  It  remarks :  "They  call 
themselves  parliamentarians,  but  what  they 
are  trying  to  effect  is  anarchy  within  parlia- 
mentary rules,  which  should  be  changed  to 
make  anarchy  impossible."  The  general  pur- 
pose of  Senator  La  Follette,  however — to  make 
the  physical  valuation  of  railroads  the  basis 
for  any  railroad  bonds  to  be  used  as  security 
for  an  emergency  circulation — is  commended 
by  many  journals  that  do  not  approve  of  his 
filibuster. 


'T'HE  weight  of  opinion  that  has  so  far 
•'■  found  expression  in  the  columns  of  the 
press  is  adverse  to  the  new  bill,  some  of  it 
violently  adverse.  The  New  York  Times  con- 
demns the  bill  as  "wholly  political  in  its  origin 
and  operation."  The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
characterizes  it  as  "inadequate,  a  hopeless 
jumble  of  questionable  principles  that  may 
well  be  considered  provocative  of  amusement 
among  those  who  understand  the  currency 
problem."  The  Boston  Herald  also  charges 
that  it  was  voted  for  "as  a  political  measure 
without  regard  to  its  financial  effect."  The 
Baltimore  Sun  takes  the  same  view.  So  do 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  and  the  New 
York  World.  All  these  papers,  it  may  be 
noted,  are  anti-Republican.  The  Republican 
press  defend  the  measure,  but  defend  it  as 
a  temporary  makeshift  only.  The  Boston 
Transcript  calls  it  "a  hurried  piece  of  compro- 
mise" made  much  more  acceptable  by  the 
clause  limiting  its  life.  The  New  York  Tri- 
bune reminds  its  readers  that  the  measure  does 
not  pretend  to  be  a  "solution"  of  our  currency 
problem.  The  Philadelphia  Press  thinks  the 
emergency   circulation   provided   for   will   be 


at  least  as  well  secured  as  the  present  bank- 
notes. The  Philadelphia  Ledger  thinks  the 
passage  of  even  an  imperfect  bill  was  a  pub- 
lic service.     It  says : 

"^ye  have  thus  introduced  for  the  first  time 
the  idea  of  bank  credits  as  a  security  for  circula- 
tion notes,  but  under  such  restriction  and  super- 
vision as  to-  give  such  notes  practical  parity  with 
any  others  bearing  the  Treasury  imprint — except 
as  subject  to  a  heavier  tax  to  insure  their  early  » 
retirement.  This  is  so  great  a  step  in  advance 
that  its  adoption  alone  should  go  far  to  lessen 
the  liability  to  another  currency  panic,  even  tho 
the  system  provided  might  prove  slow  and  diffi- 
cult in  operation." 

The  Cincinnati  Times-Star  (owned  by  the 
brother  of  Secretary  Taft)  says  it  would  have 
been  sheer  madness  for  Congress  to  adjourn 
without  passing  any  bill.  The  New  Orleans 
Times-Democrat  is  one  of  the  few  Democratic 
papers  that  approves  the  action  of  Congress. 
"The  country  is,  we  think,  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  outcome,"  it  remarks,  "for  the  measure 
with  all  its  faults  is  better  than  none,  and 
should  suffice  to  avert  the  peril  of  panic."  The 
New  York  Herald  (Ind.)  also  congratulates 
the  country  on  the  outcome.  It  calls  the  bill 
a  "measure  of  insurance,"  which,  it  thinks, 
simply  legalizes  and  extends  the  relief  mea- 
sures adopted  last  fall  by  the  clearing  house 
associations.  It  adds:  "There  is,  however, 
one  vast  difference.  Heretofore  it  was  not 
practicable  to  adopt  measures  to  ease  the 
monetary  strain  until  a  panic  was  under  way — 
until  a  panic  was  actually  raging;  hereafter 
it  will  be  possible  to  forestall  a  threatened 
crisis." 


'OR  two  reasons  the  fight  against 

F\\7  race-track  betting  in  New  York 
\\  State  has  been  of  national  in- 
terest. For  one  thing,  the  out- 
come of  the  fight  was  thought 
to  affect  seriously  the  chances  of  Governor 
Hughes  as  a  figure  in  national  politics.  For 
another  thing,  the  movement  links  itself  up 
to  similar  movements  that  have  been  seen  in 
the  last  few  years  in  a  number  of  states. — Illi- 
nois, New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Missouri,  and  Louis- 
iana, and  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
fight  in  New  York  is  part  of  a  national  ten- 
dency, therefore,  and  the  hard-won  success  in 
this  state  is  the  greatest  victory  yet  achieved 
for  the  opponents  of  this  form  of  legalized 
gambling.  The  fight  was  a  hard  one  because 
the  invested  interests  affected  were  very  large. 
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A   SCENE   THAT   HAS    PASSED   INTO   HISTORY 

This  is  the  first  successful  photograph  ever  made  of  the  interior  of  a  betting  booth  at  a  race-track  in  New 
York  State.  This  photograph  was  made  at  Gravesend,  N.  Y.,  just  before  the  new  law  was  enacted.  Those 
taking  part  in  such  a  scene  hereafter  render  themselves  liable  to  one  year's  imprisonment.  To  enact  such  a 
law  Governor  Hughes  has  had  a  lone;  and  desnerate  battle.  It  was  won  at  last  by  the  heroism  of  Senator 
Foelker,  who   left  his   sick-bed   and   risked   death  to   go  to  Albany  and  cast  his  vote. 


It  is  estimated  that  they  aggregate  over 
$80,000,000,  and  that  the  new  law  affects  a 
revenue  from  racing  events  amounting  to 
$26,000,000  a  year.  There  is  reason,  there- 
fore, to  suppose  that  the  victory  over  such  a 
well  intrenched  "sport"  may  presage  a  time 
in  the  near  future  when  race-track  gambling 
will  follow  the  Louisiana  Lottery  and  prize- 
fighting as  a  national  outcast,  to  be  indulged 
in  only  in  shifty,  secret  and  evasive  ways. 
With  the  crusade  against  gambling  and  the 
crusade  against  the  liquor  traffic  winning 
such  notable  victories  as  have  been  seen  lately, 
the  "moral  reform"  forces  of  the  nation  are 
making  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury a  notable  one  in  their  annals. 


WITH  hands  trembling  so  that  he  could 
not  hold  the  glass  of  water  handed  to 
him  by  his  wife;  with  knees  so  wobbly  that 
he  could  hardly  get  into  his  clothes;  with  the 
doctor's  grave  warning  that  he  was  imperilling 
his  life,  and  his  wife's  pleading  question  "Why 
don't  you  give  it  up?"  sounding  in  his  ears, 
Otto  G.  Foelker,  state  senator  from  Brooklyn, 
operated  on  for  appendicitis  one  month  be- 
fore, made  his  preparations  for  a  sixty-mile 
trip  to  Albany  to  cast  his  vote  for  the  bills 
against  race-track  gambling,  drafted  in  com- 


pliance with  the  clear  mandates  of  the  state 
constitution.  The  man's  devotion  to  what  he 
considered  an  important  public  duty  is  de- 
scribed as  "without  parallel  in  the  state's  his- 
tory." According  to  Governor  Hughes,  his 
act  was  of  the  sort  that  in  another  land  would 
be  honored  by  the  bestowal  of  a  Victoria 
Cross.  When  he  reached  Albany  he  nearly 
collapsed.  "I  am  almost  all  in,"  he  whispered 
to  a  fellow  legislator  who  met  him  at  the 
station ;  "but  I  will  be  in  my  seat  tomorrow 
morning  to  vote  for  the  bills.  I  will  be  there 
if  there  is  breath  in  my  body."  He  was  there, 
and  without  his  vote  the  bills  would  have 
failed  again,  as  the  balloting  stood  26  to  25. 
"It  will  be  a  long  time  to  come,"  says  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  "before  a  greater  moral 
triumph  is  won  in  this  state,  or  a  better  leader 
[than  Governor  Hughes]  sounds  the  call  to 
arms."  And  the  man  who  literally  took  his 
life  in  his  hands  to  ensure  the  triumph  of  the 
Governor  was  not  many  years  ago  a  poor  and 
almost  penniless  immigrant  lad  from  Ger- 
many, unable  to  speak  English,  and  consider- 
ing himself  lucky  when  he  was  able  to  obtain 
employment  in  Troy  as  a  baker's  apprentice. 
It  was  only  a  year  or  two  ago  that  his  strug- 
gles to  get  a  legal  education  and  to  be  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  were  successful.    Now  you  will 
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find  in  the  newspapers  headlines  suggesting 
him  as  a  candidate  for  Governor.  And  some 
people  think  the  days  of  romance  are  over ! 


*         * 


^i^HAT  intellect  of  "tempered  steel" 

T"V\  which  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead  ascribes 
]j  to  Prime  Minister  Herbert 
Jy  Henry  Asquith  did  not  fail  the 
::>^  head  of  his  Majesty's  govern- 
ment when  he  faced,  the  other  day,  a  deputa- 
tion of  members  of  the  Commons  who  ap- 
proached him  on  the  subject  of  woman  suf- 
frage. Mr.  Asquith,  all  Britons  are  assured 
by  the  alarmed  London  Spectator,  surrendered. 
Five  months  have  not  passed  since  Mr. 
Asquith  defied  the  ladies  in  the  presence  of 
a  lovelier  but  less  influential  deputation,  that 
approached  him  over  his  garden  fence  and 
climbed  in  his  front  window.  The  London 
Times  is  free  to  confess,  it  says,  that  "quite 
apart  from  the  particular  merits  of  this  ques- 
tion," it  prefers  his  former  answer,  when  suf- 
fragettes were  under  escort  to  the  lock-up, 
to  what  he  has  just  affirmed  to  Liberal  poli- 
ticians subjected  to  feminist  suasion.  More 
than  one  gentleman  in  the  Commons  deputa- 
tion had  been  embarrassed  by  ladies  who  re- 
fused to  stop  ringing  his  front  door  bell  at 
inconvenient  hours.  On  the  previous  occasion 
Mr.  Asquith  defended  the  refusal  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  grant  the  prayers  of  the  suffra- 
gettes on  the  ground  that  "such  an  important 
constitutional  change  as  this  should  be  re- 
ferred to  the  opinion  of  the  country  deliber- 
ately expressed."  Not  the  least  doubt  exists 
even  in  the  mind  of  the  unfriendly  London 
Times  that  Mr.  Asquith  was  considering  at 
that  time  solely  and  simply  the  attitude  of  the 
ministry  of  which  he  was  a  prop.  At  this 
day  he  is  found  affirming  that  his  government 
will  not  "collectively  oppose"  woman  suf- 
frage. But  it  must  be  "perfectly  obvious,"  in- 
sists the  British  organ,  that  the  permission  by 
a  government  to  allow  an  amendment  in  a 
woman  suffrage  sense  to  an  impending  bill  on 
the  franchise  is  indistinguishable  from  com- 
plete surrender  to  the  suffragettes. 


OURRENDER  is  likewise  the  one  word  com- 
*^  mending  itself  to  the  London  Spectator 
in  its  interpretation  of  Mr.  Asquith's  pro- 
ceedings last  month.  "To  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses," it  observes,  "the  Liberal  government 
and  party  must  now  be  said  to  be  pledged  to 
the    extension    of   the    suffrage   to    women — 


certainly  the  most  momentous  event  that  has 
ever  taken  place  in  the  world  of  politics  in 
the  present  generation,  possibly  the  most 
momentous  in  the  whole  of  our  political  his- 
tory." Edith  Palliser,  parliamentary  secre- 
tary of  that  National  Union  of  Women's  Suf- 
frage Societies,  which  conducts  the  door  bell 
ringing  and  street  rushes  of  the  propaganda,  is 
quoted  to  somewhat  the  same  effect.  This  na- 
tional union,  by  the  way,  comprises  some 
thirty  societies  in  Great  Britain.  Their  sole 
purpose,  of  course,  is  to  secure  the  parlia- 
menetary  franchise  for  women.  Each  society 
is  independent  in  its  local  action,  the  ladies 
who  knocked  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
down  last  winter  enjoying  a  hegemony  with 
which  the  women  who  chained  themselves  to 
the  Prime  Minister's  fence  can  not  interfere. 
The  afifairs  of  the  union,  notwithstanding,  are 
managed  and  its  policy  guided  by  a  repre- 
sentative council  elected  by  local  bodies. 

I  N  THE  parliamentary  elections  of  late  this 
*■  union,  at  the  suggestion  of  that  stalwart 
sufifragist,  Mrs.  Millicent  Garrett  Fawcett,  has 
abstained  from  interference  whenever  all  the 
candidates  are  equally  favorable  to  votes  for 
women.  If  one  candidate  is  in  favor  of 
woman  suffrage,  while  others  are  against  it, 
or  if  one  candidate  is  much  more  clearly  and 
strongly  in  favor  of  a  practical  measure  of 
woman  suffrage  while  others  are  lukewarm  or 
shelter  themselves  behind  general  declarations 
as  to  adult  suffrage,  the  union,  if  taking  any 
part,  supports  the  candidate  whose  views  seem 
most  favorable.  That  is  why  Winston 
Churchill  is  twitted  by  Mrs.  Fawcett  with  los- 
ing his  seat  at  Manchester.  He  sheltered  him- 
self behind  general  declarations.  Mrs.  Faw- 
cett, who  is  the  president  of  the  general  body, 
has  adopted  the  policy  of  running  a  woman's 
candidate — that  is  a  man  who  urge5  votes  for 
women — whenever  a  suitable  opportunity  oc- 
curs at  a  by-election.  The  suffragists  have 
not  yet  adopted  the  policy  of  opposing  Liberal 
candidates  simply  because  the  government  had 
until  last  month  refused  to  bring  in  a  measure 
of  the  kind  they  want.  Mrs.  Fawcett  has 
always  said  that  by  the  election  of  members 
pledged  sincerely  to  woman  suffrage  Mr.  As- 
quith's government  would  be  brought  to  per- 
ceive that  the  country  is  disposed  to  acqui- 
esce in  legislation  on  the  subject. 


IT   MAY  be  that  the  busy  Mr.   Asquith  is 
not  in  the  least  concerned  about  the  whole 
question   of   woman   suffrage.     He  hails   the 
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agitation  the  ladies  are  creating  because  it 
tends  to  thrust  the  Irish  question  into  the 
background.  If  he  can  put  off  the  Home 
Rulers  by  setting  the  House  of  Commons  into 
chaos  over  theories  advocated  by  Mrs.  Faw- 
cett,  how  happy  he  would  be !  The  Irish 
leaders  are  said  to  have  some  suspicion  re- 
garding what  is  passing  in  the  mind  of  the 
Prime  Minister,  They  sent  Mr.  Redmond  to 
him  last  month  for  information  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  is  said  to  have  told  the  Irish  leader 
that  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  fear 
the  relegation  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  to 
any  limbo  for  the  mere  sake  of  votes  for 
women.  The  explanations  of  Mr.  Asquith 
so  pleased  Mr.  Redmond,  it  is  said,  that  he 
and  his  following  have  promised  to  go  over 
bodily  to  the  cause  of  the  ladies.  This,  again, 
is  denied.  The  Irish  people  continue  to  hold 
their  demonstrations  in  Ireland  over  the  re- 
mains of  "patriots"  slain  in  riots  by  the  police. 
They  are  making  politics  an  embarrassing 
theme  for  Mr.  Asquith.  They  are  telling  him 
that  woman  suffrage  and  old  age  pensions 
and  a  licensing  crisis  combined  shall  not  be 
allowed  to  shelve  Home  Rule. 


np  HE    cordial    recognition   of   the   value   of 
■*■       the  support  given  to  the  woman  suffrage 
movement  by  the  present  Prime  Minister  in- 
spires suspicion  of  what  we  Americans  call  a 


deal.  Secret  negotiations  between  Mr.  As- 
quith, whose  temperament  fits  him  for  subtle- 
ties, Mr.  Lloyd-George,  long  an  ardent  sup- 
porter of  the  suffragette  idea,  and  Mr.  Win- 
ston Churchill,  who  attributes  the  loss  of  his 
Manchester  seat  to  this  agitation,  and  Mrs. 
Fawcett  have  been  going  on  for  several  weeks. 
The  Spectator  says  that  flatly,  and' it  has  ample 
facilities  for  finding  out  a  great  deal.  "Lady 
Carlisle,  a  noted  leader  in  favor  of  the  move- 
ment, begged  a  meeting  of  radical  ladies  to 
hold  their  hands  and  have  patience  till  Mr. 
Asquith  had  given  his  answer  to  the  deputa- 
tion of  Liberal  members  of  parliament."  The 
answer  has  now  been  given.  It  does  not,  in- 
deed, satisfy  such  militant  ladies  as  iMiss 
Christabel  Pankhurst,  who  has  eaten  bread 
and  water  in  Holloway  Jail  for  the  cause.  But 
the  supreme  gratification  of  Mrs.  Fawcett 
proves  to  the  Conservative  periodicals  and 
dailies  that,  in  the  words  of  The  Spectator,  a 
pact  has  been  entered  into.  Herbert  Henry 
Asquith  does  not  merely  withdraw  his  some- 
time academic  opposition  to  woman  suffrage, 
but  vows  "in  fact  if  not  in  name"  to  embrace 
the  heresy  in  the  scheme  of  franchise  revision 
which  he  means  to  make  the  final  achievement 
of  the  present  parliament. 


T 


HE  terms  of  his  reply  to  the  deputation 
convince  Mr.  Stead  that  the  Prime  Min- 


WHAT   THE   PRIME   MINISTER     MUST    CONTEND    WITH 


IRELAND. 


The    patriots    of   Belfast    are   here   interring   one  of  their  number  who    lost  his  life  in   the  late   disturbances 
in  the  north  of  Ireland.     The  Irish  are  uSJnjT  tbc  obsequies   of  slain  rioters  as   political   opportunities. 
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ROUSING  THE  ENGLISH  RURAL  MIND  ON   THE   SUBJECT  OF  VOTES   FOR  WOMEN 

The   van  is  one   of  the  best   devices  from  a  women   suffragist    standpoint    to    which    the    agitators    led    by    Mrs. 
Fawcctt  have  yet  resorted.     There  are  dozens  of  the  vehicles  going  up  and  down  and  across  the  country. 


ister  has  not  married  the  cleverest  political 
woman  in  England  for  nothing.  Mr.  Asquith 
has  aged  greatly  in  the  last  few  years,  and 
when  he  alluded  to  "the  antics  of  certain 
women"  there  was  nothing  sprightly  or  faceti- 
ous in  his  manner  or  words.  His  own  posi- 
tion, he  explained,  was  a  "somewhat  delicate 
one,"  The  present  state  of  the  law,  he  went 
on,  with  its  artificialities,  its  unreasonable  de- 
lays in  obtaining  the  qualification  for  the  fran- 
chise, its  indefensible  classifications  of  the 
categories  of  voters,  and  above  all  the  power 
of  double  voting  which  was  at  present  con- 
ferred upon  the  class  which  needed  it  least — 
all  these  things  urgently  demand  reform.  No 
Liberal  government  and  no  Liberal  House  of 
Commons  would  be  performing  its  duty  if  it 
did  not  make  every  effort  to  get  rid  of  a 
system  such  as  he  had  described.  This  being 
the  government's  intention,  it  would  be  clearly 
within  the  competence  of  Liberal  members 
of  the  House  to  seek  to  introduce  by  amend- 
ment or  by  "extension"  the  scheme  of  woman 
suffrage.  "The  government  could  hardly  re- 
sist such  an  amendment  for  the  simple  and 
sufficient  reason  that  probably  some  two-thirds 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  ministry  are  in  favor 
of  it."  H  it  were  approved  by  the  House,  it 
could  not  be  any  part  of  the  duty  of  the 
cabinet,  Mr.  Asquith  said,  to  oppose  such  an 


amendment,  and  therefore  the  matter  must  be 
left  to  the  decision  of  the  Commons.  In  con- 
clusion, he  did  point  out,  none  the  less,  that 
a  measure  of  woman  suffrage  such  as  the 
deputation  had  in  mind  must  have  behind  it 
the  overwhelming  support  of  the  female  popu- 
lation of  Great  Britain. 


A  MID  the  rejoicings  of  Mrs.  Fawcett  and 
**•  her  sisterhood  at  such  a  stultification  of 
himself — or  so  the  opposition  leaders  call  it — 
by  Mr.  Asquith,  the  irreconcilable  Miss  Chris- 
tabel  Pankhurst,  who  leads  the  extremists 
among  the  ladies,  insisted  that  the  Prime  Min- 
ister's words  should  confirm  the  suffragettes 
in  their  determination  to  "fight  the  govern- 
ment." Amid  one  of  the  most  turbulent  ses- 
sions at  which  the  opposition  between  Mrs. 
Fawcett's  tact  and  Miss  Pankhurst's  enthusi- 
asm ever  displayed  itself,  the  spinster  called 
the  Prime  Minister  doublefaced.  In  the  fii;st 
place,  she  said,  Mr.  Asquith  refuses  to  deal 
with  the  question  this  session,  either  on  his 
own  initiative  or  by  giving  precedence  to  the 
bill  of  that  champion  of  woman  everywhere, 
Mr.  Henry  Yorke  Stanger.  Mr.  Asquith,  Miss 
Pankhurst  says,  is  simply  reverting  to  "the 
old  Liberal  policy  of  delay,"  the  results  of 
which  the  ladies  have  seen  so  often  before. 
In  the  second  place,  Mr.  Asquith  has  but  made 
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THE  CAPTURE  OF  A  LEADING  WOMAN   SUFFRA- 
GIST  IN    LONDON 

Miss  Irene  Miller,  who  is  revealed  in  the  embarrassing 
situation  which  she  brought  upon  herself  last  month,  is 
known  far  and  wide  throughout  England  for  her  skill  in 
organizing  the  demonstrations  which  have  given  vitality 
to  the  cause  she  has  ertdured  arrest  for  time  and  again. 


MISS    CICELY    MOLONY    RUN    IN    AGAIN 
FOR   RIOTING 

This  martyr  to  the  cause  of  votes  for  women  is  an 
effective  public  speaker  and  an  organizer  of  no  mean 
capacity.  Her  speeches  have  been  interrupted  by  the 
police  in  London  more  than  once,  and  she  is  the  lady 
who  knocked   off   the  hat  of  the   Chancellor. 


it  clear  that  he  has  no  intention  at  any  time 
during  the  existence  of  the  present  parliament 
of  introducing  a  measure  of  woman  suffrage. 
What  he  means  to  do  is  simply  to  effect  the 
passage  of  a  scheme  of  electoral  reform  for 
the  benefit  of  males. 


nPHE  ladies  in  the  extremist  sufifragette  set 
•■•  are  not  in  the  least  reassured  by  Mr. 
Asquith's  statement  that  a  woman  suffrage 
amendment,  moved  by  a  private  member  of  the 
House,  would  not,  under  certain  conditions, 
be  opposed  by  the  government.  Mr.  Asquith 
is  "too  negative  and  vague"  to  be  trusted. 
Nothing  short  of  a  definite  pledge  of  action 
this  session  will  satisfy  the  National  Women's 
Union,  which,  according  to  the  gossip  of  the 
month,  Miss  Pankhurst  may  capture  from  the 
moderates  headed  by  Mrs.  Fawcett.  Miss 
Pankhurst  is  very  magnetic,  she  is  thoroly 
skilled  in  the  tactics  which  have  filled  all 
England    with    ejfcitement    over    votes    for 


women,  and  the  suffragettes  are  wondering  if 
Mr.  Asquith's  surrender  is  of  the  pantomime 
sort.  Miss  Pankhurst  is  absorbed  in  prepara- 
tions for  another  demonstration  of  women  in 
Hyde  Park.  She  is  quite  disgusted  by  the 
cessation  of  those  storming  expeditions  at 
front  doors  which  have  so  embarrassed  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Such  tactics  are 
described  by  Miss  Pankhurst — who  despises 
deputations  to  Prime  Ministers — as  the  only 
effective  form  of  pressure  on  the  government. 


"T^  HE  letter  which  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward 
■*•  has  addressed  to  Miss  Ermine  Taylor, 
leader  of  an  anti-suffrage  movement  now 
striving  to  neutralize  the  energies  of  Miss 
Christabel  Pankhurst,  aims  to  state  the  funda- 
mental objection  to  the  whole  principle  of  fe- 
male suffrage.  It  is  a  letter  which  all  the 
Conservative  organs  in  London  have  hailed 
with  delight.     The  haughtiest  of  the  suffra- 


THE    PRIME    MINISTER    WHO    IS  ACCUSED  OF   SURRENDERING  TO  THE  WOMAN  SUFFRAGISTS 

Herbert  Henry  Asquith,  as  this  recent  picture  of  him  shows,  is  aging  very  much  in  appearance.  He  has  created 
a  sensation  by  announcing  that  he  is  willing  to  permit  the  passage  of  a  bill  giving  votes  to  women  provided  the 
members  of  his  party  agree.  He  has  also  gone  over  to  the  old  age  pension  agitators,  and  is  suspected  of  even  more 
revolutionary  intentions   regarding  Home   Rule. 
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gettes  can  not  pretend,  says  the  London  Times. 
to  look  down  upon  a  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward 
from  the  heights  of  intellectual  superiority, 
"as  they  too  often  affect  to  do  in  the  case  of 
other  women  every  whit  as  clever  and  as  well 
educated  as  themselves."  For  Mrs.  Ward's 
writings  have  appealed  to  the  most  cultivated 
and  most  powerful  minds  of  our  time.  Her 
practical  work  has  revealed  exceptional  gifts 
of  management  and  organization.  Of  that 
work,  care  for  the  interests  of  women,  she 
reminds  her  correspondent  in  her  letter  on 
woman  suffrage,  has  been  a  large  part.  She 
has  devoted  much  thought  and  labor  to  the 
promotion  of  the  higher  education  of  women, 
and  she  has  studied  the  conditions  and  sur- 
roundings of  the  women  of  the  working 
classes. 


'T'HE  concentration  of  the  energies  and 
•*■  capacities  of  women  solely  upon  the  care 
of  their  families  and  children  is  no  part  of 
Mrs.  Ward's  plea.  She  desires  to  see  them 
fully  represented  upon  the  local  adtninistrative 
bodies  which  perform  so  many  important  func- 
tions in  municipal  life.  But  she  expresses  at 
the  same  time  the  earnest  hope  that  they  may 
not  gain  the  parliamentary  franchise.  The 
reason  she  thinks  it  wise  and  right  that  women 
should  have  local  franchises  is  that  they 
are  as  well  able  as  men  to  form  their  opinions 
by  actual  experience  on  the  issues  presented 
to  local  electors,  and  to  take  an  active  prac- 
tical part  in  the  administration  of  local  af- 
fairs. On  some,  indeed,  of  those  issues  which 
more  particularly  affect  children  and  members 
of  their  own  sex  they  are  better  qualified  than 
any  man  to  judge  with  intelligent  sympathy. 
But  in  the  wider  domain  of  general  politics 
women  are  not  as  well  able  as  men  to  judge 
or  to  act.  In  this  sphere,  Mrs.  Ward  observes, 
women  can  not  hope  ever  to  possess  that 
"responsibility  of  action"  which  is  the  best 
corrective  and  the  best  check  upon  the  use  of 
power. 


NTOTHING  could  exceed  the  indignation  of 
•*•  ^  Miss  Pankhurst  and  her  friends  when 
they  read  this  utterance.  When  Mrs.  Ward 
proceeded  to  say  that  the  suffragettes  can  not 
possess  "responsibility  of  action"  simply  "be- 
cause they  are  women,"  and  because  there  are 
many  kinds  of  political  action  which  women 
can  not  undertake,  the  Pankhurst  faction  in 
the  franchise  movement  organized  a  boycott 
of  the  novels  Mrs.  Ward  has  written.   Women 


can  and  do,  Mrs.  Ward  adds,  exert  very  great 
indirect  political  power  by  reason  of  the 
weight  which  the  opinion  of  educated  ladies 
justly  has  with  educated  men.  But  to  grant 
women  the  franchise  would  be  to  grant  them 
direct  power  without  responsibility — a  step 
which  Mrs.  Ward  condemns  as  injurious  to 
their  own  interests  and  to  the  welfare  of  the 
state.  Nor  is  Mrs.  Ward  insensible  to  the 
ability  and  distinction  of  many  of  the  women 
who  disagree  with  her  upon  this  subject.  For 
many  of  them  she  feels  respect  and  admira- 
tion, excepting  only  those  who  engage  in  fisti- 
cuffs with  the  police.  On  this  question  Mrs. 
Ward  thinks  that  Mrs.  Fawcett  and  the  other 
ladies  who  want  the  parliamentary  vote  are 
perfectly  egregious. 


* 
*         * 


|F  THOSE  Olympic  games  which 

0\\  are  to  open  in  London  this 
j|  month— forming  the  fourth  of 
the  series  of  Olympiads  which 
was  inaugurated  in  Athens  in 
1896  and  continued  at  Paris  in  1900  and  St. 
Louis  in  1904 — King  Edward  observed  that 
they  must  prove  the  "final  glory"  of  his  reign. 
To  the  personal  influence  of  his  Majesty,  at 
any  rate,  is  attributed  not  only  the  fact  that 
more  than  twenty-five  nations  will  participate 
in  the  great  contests  of  the  Stadium,  but  that 
the  effort  attributed  in  some  London  prints  to 
the  jealousy  of  William  H  to  "boycott  the 
fourth  Olympiad"  has  been  brought  to  con- 
fusion. Olympic  games  are  the  chief  factor 
in  the  Olympic  movement  which  was  initiated 
in  1896  by  Baron  Pierre  de  Coubertin,  Presi- 
dent of  the  International  Olympic  Committee, 
in  the  hope  that  it  might  perform  for  the 
modern  world  the  same  services  which  were 
rendered  to  the  Hellenic  communities  by  the 
Olympic  games  of  Elis.  The  movement  has 
attained  so  prodigious  an  international  devel- 
opment on  its  purely  athletic  side  that  King 
Edward,  so  far  as  his  personal  influence  can 
be  exerted,  will  emphasize  this  month  the  fact 
that  the  Olympic  games  are  intended  to  in- 
clude, beside  athletic  sports,  contests  in  art, 
literature,  music,  and  so  forth,  as  well  as 
periodical  conferences  on  physical  education 
and  development.  Such  conferences  were 
held  with  great  success  in  connection  with 
previous  Olympiads.  But  to  the  man  in  the 
street  the  fourth  Olympiad  is  associated  main- 
ly with  the  $250,000  Stadium  just  completed 
in  London  to  accommodate  over  85,000  spec- 


THE  FOURTH  OLYMPIAD 
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A  MARCH   OF  THE  ATHLETES  WHO   WILL  COMPETE  IX   THE   FOURTH  OLYMPIAD 

The  track  in  London  has  been  carefully  prepared  for  this  month's  international  events.  The  teams  have  been 
arriving  m  the  British  capital  for  weeks  past,  and  they  have  the  privilege  of  testing  the  ground  at  the  Stadium 
before   the   contests   actually   begin.     The   team   here   shown  is  from  a  London  institution. 


tators,  and  within  the  oval  of  which  will  be 
held  the  most  extensive  and  most  representa- 
tive Olympic  games  in  history. 


nn  HE  British  monarch  has  evidently  made 
*■  up  his  mind  that  this  Olympiad  shall 
eclipse  them  all.  He  personally  saw  to  it  that 
as  many  forms  of  athletics  as  practicable  were 
included  in  the  programs.  He  insisted  that 
Lord  Desborough,  the  famous  sportsman  who 
is  practically  in  control  of  the  fourth  Olym- 
piad, exclude  from  the  contests  all  who  do 
not  come  within  the  legitimate  sense  of  the 
word  amateur.  The  prizes  will  consist  solely 
of  medals,  with  the  exception  of  certain  chal- 
lenge cups — another  strong  point  to  King  Ed- 
ward. The  athletic  scope  of  the  Olympiad 
exceeds  that  of  the  Athenian  affair,  for  arch- 
ery, cycling,  football  (association  and  Rugby), 
fencing,  gymnastics,  lacrosse,  lawn  tennis, 
motoring,  military  riding,  polo,  rifle  shooting, 
rowing,  swimming,  wrestling,  yachting,  and 
even  billiards  are  on  the  long  list.  The  Olym- 
pic games  appear,  therefore,  to  be  on  the  eve 
of  a  most  successful  opening,  the  presence  of, 
many  royalties  among  the  spectators  promis- 
ing to  invest  them  with  special  brilliancy. 


been  constructed  in  London  was  the  inevit- 
able result  of  the  entry  into  the  competitions 
of  a  minimum  of  twenty-two  nations  and 
rather  more  than  two  thousand  picked  amateur 
athletes  from  all  over  the  world.  The  Olym- 
pic games  of  this  new  month  will  be  far  more 
impressive  from  an  international  standpoint, 
therefore,  than  were  those  in  the  Athenian 
Stadion.  Nor  is  the  arena  that  has  risen  so 
swiftly  in  the  past  few  months  unworthy  of 
so  notable  a  gathering.  The  length  of  the 
turf  inside  its  running  track  is  greater  than 
the  external  long  diameter  of  the  Coliseum  at 
Rome,  for  it  is  235  yards  from  one  end  of  the 
grass  to  the  other.  The  breadth  of  this  grass 
plot,  just  under  a  hundred  yards,  is  as  large 
as  the  external  measurement  across  the  marble 
stadion  at  Athens.  The  greatest  contest  of 
all,  perhaps,  the  Marathon  race,  must  neces- 
sarily take  place  outside,  for  the  major  por- 
tion of  its  course,  only  the  finish  of  the  twenty- 
five  miles  being  visible  to  the  spectators  in 
the  great  arena.  This  important  race  will 
start  from  the  dwelling  place  of  the  King. 


T 


HE  magnitude* of  the  scale  upon  which  the 
Stadium   for   the    fourth    Olympiad   has 


'"T"  HE  intense  popular  interest  inspired  by 
'■  the  prospect  of  this  long  run  induces  the 
London  Telegraph  to  remind  us  that  it  is  im- 
possible, of  course,  to  reproduce  in  the  mod- 
ern world  the  spirit  of  the  old  Olympic  games 
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THE  COURT   OF   HONOR  AT   LONDON'S  GREAT   SPECTACLE 
The   electric   light   effect   is   the    result   of   half   a   million    lamps    combined    into    one    simultaneous    glow.  The 

Franco-British  Exhibition  attains  its  greatest  splendor  in  this  night  feature  of  its  most  conspicuous  architectural- 
detail.  Here  the  President  of  the  French  Republic  and  the  King  of  England  met  and  officially  recognized  the 
binding  nature  of  the  agreement  at  present  uniting  the  two  nations  in  the  field  of  diplomacy. 


as  they  were  at  the  height  of  their  renown. 
They  formed  an  intensely  serious  as  well  as 
an  intensely  joyous  festival.    The  soil  of  Elis, 


on  which  they  were  held,  was  considered  holy, 
and  for  an  entire  month  a  sacred  truce  was 
observed  throughout  Hellas.     All  the  furious 
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THE    PRINCE    OF   WALES    OPENING   THE    LATEST  INTERNATIONAL  SHOW 
The  Franco-British  Exhibition,  just  opened  in_ London,  was  graced  by  the  presence  of  his  Highness  and  the- 
Princess,   who,   in   the   presence  of   the   diplomatic   corps,    spoke   of   the   occasion   as  one   cementing  an   alliance 
between  France   and  Great  Britain.     The  unreserved  style    in    which    the   Prince   mentioned   the   pact   between 
the  two  countries  has  made  a  deep  impression  abroad. 


THE  GREAT  SHOW  IN  LONDON 
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PRESIDENT,   PRINXE  AND  KING 

The  scene  is  London,  and  the  time  that  of  the  visit  which  M.  Fallieres  paid  to  His  Majesty  to  impart 
greater  cordiality  to  ^  the  "entente"  between  France  and  England.  The  Prince  of  Wales  is  seated  opposite 
the  two  rulers,  Fallieres  wearing  the  western  American  type  of  beard  dating  back  to  pioneer  times,  while 
the  King  has  a  Van  Dyke  beard  which  dates  as  a   fashion  centuries  back. 


intestinal  quarrels  of  the  Greek  tribes  and 
cities  fell  into  abeyance.  Arms  were  laid 
aside.     The  essential  unity  of  the  Greek  race 


and  religion  was  realized  in  those  recurring 
intervals  as  at  no  other  time.  The  arts  of 
poetry,  sculpture,  architecture  and  music  met 


THE   PALACE   OF   MUSIC  AT   THE   FRANCO-BRITISH   EXHIBITION 

This  building  was  not  completed  in  time   for  the  opening   ceremonies  the    other   day,    but   it   is   now   practically 
finished.     The   acoustic  properties  of  the   buildiiig  are  said  to  be  unexampled  in  the  history  of  temples  of  music. 


The  French  are  incensed  because  this  building  is  not  left   open   on 
when  a  visit  to  it  would   be  of  most  moral  importance. 


a    Sunday,    the    one    day,    according  to    them. 
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in  the  hallowed  temple  of  Olympian  Zeus  at 
Elis,  and  all  the  elements  of  Hellenism  and 
Paganism  at  their  choicest  and  best  were 
brought  to  a  focus  during  the  five  days  that 
the  Olympic  games  laste'd.  "It  is  idle,"  says 
the  London  Times,  "to  try,  as  some  Hellenic 
enthusiasts  have  tried,  to  confine  the  Olympic 
games  rigidly  to  their  ancient  scope.  Arche- 
ology has  laid  bare  the  monuments  of  the  most 
famous  of  Greek  festivals,  but  modern  life," 
adds  the  London  daily,  "has  passed  by  the 
scene  and  left  it  desolate."  Neither  on  the 
historic  site  of  the  Olympic  games  nor  on  the 
spots  where  the  hardly  less  glorious  Pytljian, 
Isthmian  and  Nemean  festivals  were  cele- 
brated could  a  great  concourse  of  modern  ath- 
letes and  visitors  find  food  and  lodging.  The 
prosaic  needs  of  bodily  comfort,  if  nothing 
else,  oblige  the  games  to  be  held  near  a  city 
if  the  modern  world  is  to  enjoy  them  at  all, 
while  the  games  themselves  had  to  be  mod- 
ernized to  become  intelligible  to  the  man  in 
the  modern  street. 


\T  ISITORS  and  participants  will  have  but 
^  a  step  or  two  from  the  Stadium  to  that 
Franco-British  Exhibition  which  President 
Fallieres  and  King  Edward  opened  together 
in  London  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  which  is  the 
greatest  in  area  of  anything  of  the  kind  yet 
opened  in  England.  It  covers  some  hundred 
and  fifty  acres.  The  great  exhibition  of  1851, 
when  the  famous  Crystal  Palace  came  into 
existence,  covered  twenty-one  acres  only.  The 
site  of  the  Glasgow  Exhibition  in  1901  was 
under  seventy  acres.  The  cordial  understand- 
ing which  has  for  the  time  being  rendered 
France  in  world  politics  the  elective  affinity 
of  Britain  is  architecturally  realized  in  the 
Franco-British  Exhibition.  Instead  of  a  mass 
of  irregular  and  slightly  jejune  buildings  in 
which  exhibits  are  huddled  together  with  but 
little  regard  for  order  and  effect,  are  seen 
twenty  palaces  worthy  of  the  name  and  eight 
halls  on  a  scale  of  magnificence  never  excelled 
in  any  country.  Instead  of  narrow  paths  bor- 
dered with  booths  and  encumbered  with  wares 
are  noble  avenues  with  wide  stretches  of  green 
turf,  luxuriant  flower  beds  and  sheets  of 
water.  King  Edward  and  President  Fallieres 
have  between  them  made  the  exhibition  a  suc- 
cess already. 


nn  HE   court   of   progress,    as   it   is   dubbed, 
■'•       contains  the  largest  edifice  in  this  exhi- 
bition.    This  is  the   "Palace   of  Machinery," 


where  is  on  view  every  electrically  propelled 
and  impelled  wonder  of  the  last  decade.  Most 
unique,  in  some  ways,  of  all  the  structures  in 
the  court  of  progress  is  the  pavilion  of  the 
municipality  of  Paris.  The  architect,  the 
famed  Bouvard,  has  reproduced  famous  speci- 
mens of  the  architecture  of  the  French  cap- 
ital— for  example,  the  facade  of  the  Hotel 
de  Ville  and  the  Arc  de  Nazareth.  Andre 
Delieux  is  the  creator  of  a  pavilion  in  which 
are  shown,  as  the  official  announcements  claim, 
genuine  specimens  of  the  French  arts — no 
mere  forgeries  of  the  kind  seen  at  exposi- 
tions and  world's  fairs  in  the  past.  The 
Canadian  Pacific  and  the  Grand  Trunk  rail- 
roads have  each  in  this  court  splendid  build- 
ings to  represent  them.  Wide  avenues  lead 
to  the  colonial  section,  a  vast  area  divided  be- 
tween .  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain  and 
France.  Canada,  New  Zealand,  Australia, 
Ceylon,  India  and  the  crown  colonies  are  each 
represented  by  splendid  buildings.  The 
French  colonies,  including  Indo-China,  Al- 
giers, Tunis  and  West  Africa  are  likewise  to 
the  fore. 

*         * 

.lEWING    the    rebellions    of    the 

Vpast  month  or  two  in  China  with 
j  J  all  the  optimism  which  makes  his 
'I  temperament  so  attractive,  Yuan- 
Shi-Kai,  the  potent  adviser  of 
the  Empress  Dowager,  attributes  everything 
to  the  success  of  his  efforts  to  suppress  opium. 
He  is  enjoying  the  first  fruits  of  a  movement 
far  exceeding  in  magnitude  of  design,  as  the 
London  News  says,  any  experiment  of  the 
kind  recorded  in  history.  There  is  some  doubt 
in  the  mind  of  the  Paris  Debats  regarding  the 
opium  crusade  as  the  cause  of  the  tendency 
to  ravage  and  destroy  which  has  just  asserted 
itself  in  so  many  dwellers  within  the  eighteen 
provinces.  Evasion  and  not  rebellion  would 
be  the  nominal  resource  of  Chinese  opposed  to 
the  crusade,  especially  as,  on  the  whole,  the 
results  attained  so  far  appear  to  be  distinctly 
creditable  to  the  Chinese  government  and  to 
the  moral  fervor  of  large  numbers  of  the 
Chinese  people.  The  operation  of  the  repres- 
sive edicts  has,  however,  been  extremely  par- 
tial, and  in  most  provinces  poppy  cultivation 
has  not  yet  been  appreciably  restricted,  as  is 
evident  from  the  reports  which  the  well  in- 
formed Peking  correspondent  of  the  London 
Times  sends  to  that  daily.  But  a  definite  ad- 
vance seems  to  have  been  made.    Unimpeach- 
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able  proof  is  given  that  in  numerous  districts 
the  consumption  of  opium  has  been  curtailed. 
More  has  certainly  been  accomplished  than 
most  onlookers  expected,  considering  that  it  is 
some  two  years  only  since  the  first  edict  was 
promulgated.  Large  numbers  of  opium  dens 
have  been  shut  up,  much  to  the  disgust  of  a 
restless  population  which  is  now  recruiting  the 
forces  of  rebellion. 


17  ROM  the  first  hours  of  the  anti-opium 
*■  crusade,  Yuan-Shi-Kai  saw  to  it  that  in 
all  government  colleges  and  schools,  in  the 
police  force,  and  in  the  army  a  rigorous  pro- 
hibition was  enforced.  Numbers  of  the  man- 
darins, none  the  less,  persist  in  disregarding 
the  edict  so  far  as  it  applies  to  themselves  per- 
sonally. "The  most  gratifying  feature  of  the 
movement,"  says  one  first  hand  observer,  "is 
the  strong  force  of  public  opinion  which  lies 
behind  it.  Several  British  consuls  testify  that 
in  their  particular  districts  popular  feeling 
favors  the  prohibition."  The  London  Times 
correspondent  says  that  respectable  Chinese 
are  now  coming  to  regard  opium  smoking  in 
public  as  "bad  form."  There  is  ample  evi- 
dence to  this  observer  of  a  genuine  moral 
awakening  in  this  respect,  "which  may  be  as- 
cribed in  no  small  degree  to  the  reflex  influ- 
ence of  the  imperial  decrees."  Nevertheless 
it  would  be  a  quite  too  hasty  assumption  that 
the  spiritual  regeneration  of  the  Chinese  is 
actually  under  way  in  consequence  of  the 
hieroglyphics  at  the  end  of  the  anti-(?pium 
rescript.  The  evil  enslaves  too  many  rebel- 
lious millions.  Yuan-Shi-Kai  admitted  lately 
that  success  is  not  certain. 


I N  AN  endeavor  to  discern  the  possible  polit- 
*■  ical  and  moral  results,  the  London  Times 
takes  into  account  the  probable  continuance 
of  the  craving  for  narcotics  or  stimulants 
which  history  shows  the  Chinese  always  to 
have  possessed  in  common  with  many  other 
nations.  One  well  informed  and  competent 
student.  Professor  Giles,  recently  collected  a 
long  series  of  proofs  that  the  Chinese  were 
not  always,  as  now,  a  sober  nation.  Their 
literature  contains  many  indications  that 
drunkenness  was  once  rife  among  them  and  it 
may  be  so  again.  A  missionary  in  one  prov- 
ince has  lately  reported  that  the  high  price  of 
opium  induces  people  to  take  to  drink  in 
China.  The  growing  tendency  to  resort  to 
morphia  has  called  for  special  official  measures 
to  cope  with  that  evil.     "The  swift  growth  of 


the  cocaine  habit  in  India,"  says  the  London 
Standard,  "gives  a  startling  glimpse  of  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  degenerates  in  an  Ori- 
ental race  will  acquire  a  new  vice."  Such 
apprehensions  should  not,  the  Paris  Figaro  ob- 
serves, be  permitted  to  deter  Yuan-Shi-Kai 
from  proceeding  with  his  gigantic  labor  of 
eradicating  the  opium  enslavement  of  his  coun- 
trymen. 


T  TNTIL  Yuan-Shi-Kai  has  shown  greater 
^^  good  faith  than  some  skeptics  credit  him 
with,  his  opium  crusade  and  the  theory  he  ad- 
vances that  recent  rebellions  grow  out  of  it 
will,  perhaps,  be  taken  lightly  in  Europe.  "It 
must  be  pointed  out  very  clearly,"  says  the 
London  Times,  which  has  the  utmost  faith  in 
some  features  of  the  anti-opium  movement, 
"that  sincerity  of  intention  can  not  be  accepted 
as  a  substitute  for  efficiency  in  prevention." 
No  one  expects,  least  of  all  in  such  a  country 
as  China,  the  immediate  eradication  of  the 
opium  habit.  "But  if  we  accept  without  de- 
mur Chinese  protestations  of  good  faith  we 
are  justified  in  seeking  larger  indications  of 
vigor  in  performance  than  are  now  visible." 
The  burden  of  carrying  into  effect  the  im- 
perial rescripts  rests  upon  the  local  provincial 
officials.  Where  they  are  vigilant  and  ener- 
getic, something  is  being  done.  Where  they 
are  lax  and  indifferent,  the  edict  remains  prac- 
tically a  dead  letter.  The  real  test  of  the 
movement,  our  authority  says,  lies  in  the  re- 
duction of  the  area  under  poppy  cultivation. 
There  are  forcible  efforts  by  natives  to  pro- 
tect their  poppies. 


D  ETURNS  transmitted  to  Peking  six  weeks 
■■•^  ago  and  scrutinized  by  Yuan-Shi-Kai 
revealed  so  slight  a  gross  diminution  in  the 
poppy  crop  of  the  past  year  that  he  caused 
two  viceroys  to  be  dismissed.  That  is  one 
story,  told  in  the  Paris  Figaro  and  denied  in 
the  London  Times.  There  has  not  been  time, 
the  latter  insists,  to  ascertain  how  far  reduc- 
tion in  cultivation  has  been  enforced.  It  is 
thought  ominous  that  the  mandarins  in  the 
capital  have  done  nothing  to  provide  for  the 
deficit  certain  to  ensue  in  the  budget  if  their 
anti-opium  edicts  are  enforced  in  spirit  as 
well  as  in  letter.  "No  preventive  service  has 
been  formed,  and  no  provision  has  been  made 
for  compensation  to  poppy  growers  and  own- 
ers of  opium  houses."  Hence  the  rebellion, 
smothered  in  some  provinces,  open  in  others. 
Meanwhile  some  quarreling  goes  on  between 
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London  and  continental  dailies  regarding 
Great  Britain's  share  of  responsibility  for  the 
spread  of  the  opium  habit  in  China.  India  is 
said  to  be  supplying  opium  surreptitiously  to 
the  Chinese,  a  charge  repudiated  in  all  London 
dailies,  which  aver  that  ever  since  Yuan-Shi- 
Kai  began  his  crusade  he  has  been  encouraged 
from  Calcutta. 


STIMULATED  by  the  urgent  need  of  di- 
minishing the  introduction  of  cargoes  of 
opium  in  the  Philippines,  and  impressed  by 
the  growing  demoralization  of  the  natives 
through  the  drug,  our  own  State  Department 
investigated  the  whole  question  not  long  ago. 
President  Roosevelt's  government  thereupon 
sent  a  circular  note  to  the  great  powers  in 
the  course  of  which  the  existence  of  a  sort 
of  opium  crisis  was  made  plain.  Several 
European  governments  answered  sympathetic- 
ally. Washington  next  invited  the  powers  to 
an  international  conference  to  consider  "the 
limitation  or  the  total  prohibition  of  the  im- 
portation of  opium."  The  consent  of  all  the 
European  countries  with  tropical  colonies  to 
send  delegates  to  an  anti-opium  conference 
has  been  secured  by  Secretary  of  State  Root. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  "a  broad  agree- 
ment" has  been  arrived  at  among  the  powers. 
Yuan-Shi-Kai  regards  the  action  of  Washing- 
ton as  additional  evidence  of  that  benevolent 
attitude  towards  his  own  country  which  he 
appreciates  so  highly.  The  meeting  place  of 
the  international  gathering  may  be  Shanghai, 
but  the  Paris  Figaro  doubts  if  it  will  find  a 
solution  for  the  opium  question. 


>,YIW0    shots,    fired    point   blank    at 

T\U  Major  Alfred  Dreyfus  at  the 
^  conclusion  of  the  splendid  cere- 
/r  monies  incident  to  the  sepulture 
50  of  Zola  in  the  Pantheon  at  Paris 
renewed  throughout  France  a  fortnight  back 
the  storms  of  passionate  indignation  dating 
back  to  the  time  when  the  "afifair"  was  the 
burning  theme  in  party  politics.  President 
Fallieres  had  just  shaken  hands  with  Zola's 
widow  when  Dreyfus  got  the  bullet  in  his 
arm.  The  guard  of  honor  at  the  catafalque 
made  the  would-be  assassin  a  prisoner  then 
and  there.  He  turns  out  to  be  a  military  ex- 
pert on  the  staff  of  a  local  weekly,  and  an 
occasional  contributor  to  that  most  widely 
known  of  monarchist  organs,  the  Gaulois.  The 
President  of  the  Republic  seems  to  have  had 


a  somewhat  narrow  escape,  as  did  the  Ameri- 
can ambassador,  Henry  White,  the  only  mem- 
ber of  the  diplomatic  corps  to  appear  at  this 
tremendous  demonstration  of  respect  organ- 
ized amid  intense  political  strife  in  memory 
of  Zola.  Dreyfus  emerges  but  slightly  harmed 
from  the  episode,  but  it  seems  to  the  dailies 
of  Europe  that  France  must  pay  another  heavy 
price  for  its  consequences.  Many  exciting 
weeks  have  come  and  gone  in  Paris  since 
the  Chamber  appropriated  some  seven 
thousand  dollars  for  this  transfer  of  Zola's 
remains  to  the  stately  Pantheon,  where  repose 
so  many  illustrious  sons  of  France.  When, 
rather  more  than  eight  years  ago,  the  Rennes 
court-martial  concluded,  amid  bitter  discord 
within  France,  it  might  well  have  seemed  im- 
possible, as  the  Temps  says,  both  to  partici- 
pants and  onlookers  in  the  warfare  of  protest 
to  picture  a  time  when  the  Dreyfus  case  would 
stir  scarcely  a  ripple  on  the  surface  of  French 
political  life.  But  that  time  came,  and,  as 
our  contemporary  says,  it  has  passed  away. 
The  blame  is  laid  on  the  Dreyfusards. 


T  T  WAS  the  trumpet  call  of  ZoXdJs  J' accuse, 
*■  to  quote  the  words  of  the  London  Times. 
that  rallied  the  Dreyfusards  into  life  as  a 
political  force.  They  seem  to  feel  that  they 
constitute  one  great  family.  They  hold  to- 
gether as  compactly  as  ever.  The  League  of 
the  Rights  of  Man  is  the  formal  bond  of  union, 
and  it  is  this  body  regularly  organizing  demon- 
strations in  the  deceased  novelist's  honor 
which  is  accused  of  provoking  the  fanaticism 
of  last  month.  So  furious  were  all  monarch- 
ists and  clericals  at  the  honor  accorded  Zola 
that  the  Due  de  Montebello,  asking  to  remove 
the  remains  of  his  grandfather,  Marshal 
Lannes,  from  this  same  Pantheon  as  a  place 
about  to  be  polluted,  gave  the  signal  for  what- 
ever has  happened  since.  The  Pantheon,  said 
the  Due,  bears  on  its  front  a  legend  consecrat- 
ing it  to  the  remains  of  great  men  only.  "Now 
this  temple,  with  the  ironic  facade,  is  about 
to  receive  Zola,  the  insulter  of  the  French 
army."  In  the  name  of  all  his  illustrious  fam- 
ily and  of  his  indignant  friends,  as  well. as  in 
the  names  of  "all  who  respect  the  memory  of 
the  illustrious,"  the  Due  protested,  and  took 
his  grandfather's  body  to  the  family  vault. 


A  PILGRIMAGE  to  Medan,  that  Zola 
■**•  country  house  which  was  the  scene  of  the 
social  evenings  that  made  the  names  of  Mau- 
passant and  Huysmans   famous,  was  the  in- 
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slant  reply  of  the  Dreyfusards.  The  transfer 
of  the  remains  thus  became  a  political  issue 
of  magnitude,  and  it  never  downed.  Among 
the  distinguished  persons  who  filled  the  special 
trains  at  this  pathetic  festival  were  Colonel 
Picquart,  who  stood  near  Dreyfus  when  he 
was  shot;  MM.  Charpentier  and  Fagquelle, 
Zola's  publishers;  M.  Finot,  the  editor  of  the 
Revue;  countless  painters,  poets  and  critics, 
and  Theodore  Buret,  the  friend  and  bio- 
grapher of  Whistler.  Monarchical  and  reac- 
tionary patriots  noted  the  demonstrations  with 
fury.  Duret,  in  his  address  delivered  from 
the  porch  of  the  house  at  Medan,  where 
Madame  Zola  welcomed  her  late  husband's 
admirers,  sought  to  show  that  the  great  novel- 
ist's final  act,  his  championship  of  Dreyfus, 
was  but  the  logical  and  consistent  conclusion 
of  a  life  devoted  to  what  he  regarded  as  the 
truth.  Major  Dreyfus  was  ill  and  unable  to 
go  to  Medan.  The  anti-Semites  said  he  was 
afraid  of  a  bullet.  The  Dreyfusards  were  en- 
chanted by  their  own  inspirational  griefs  for 
Zola. 


THE  immense  hall  of  the  Trocadero  in 
Paris  has  been  filled  more  than  once  with 
thousands  of  Dreyfusards  assembled  to  ac- 
claim the  name  and  memory  of  Zola.  Ringing 
cheers  were  raised  when,  on  opening  one  of 
the  meetings,  the  eminent  Protestant  leader, 
M.  de  Pressense,  read  the  letter  which  Anatole 
France  had  penned  to  inspire  the  projectors 
of  the  Zola  obsequies  in  the  Pantheon.  Zola 
accomplished  a  revolutionary  act  of  in- 
calculable power,  Anatole  France  said.  The 
beneficial  effects  of  that  act  had  not  ceased 
to  be  experienced  in  the  moral  and  political 
life  of  the  third  republic.  Zola's  courage  and 
his  rectitude  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of 
that  little  group  of  men  who  in  evil  days 
struggled  in  the  cause  of  justice.  "The  Drey- 
fus affair  rendered  to  our  country  the  ines- 
timable service  of  gradually  bringing  together 
and  revealing  the  forces  of  the  past  and  the 
forces  of  the  future — on  the  one  hand  com- 
mercialized despotism  and  Catholic  theocracy, 
and  on  the  other  hand  Socialism  and  free 
thought.  The  victory  of  organized  democracy 
is  beyond  doubt.  Let  us  render  to  Emile  Zola 
the  homage  which  is  due  to  him  for  having 
courageously  taken  part  in  the  struggle  and 
shown  us  the  way."  The  man  who  shot  Drey- 
fus replied,  at  the  time  of  these  events,  with 
a  series  of  inflammatory  utterances  in  the 
Gaulois  that  made  the  period  immediately  pre- 


DREYl'US  AS  HE  LOOKS  TO-DAY 

The  hero  of  the  most  thrilling  episode  in  the  history  of 
the  third  French  republic  now  has  the  title  of  Major. 
He  is  quite  unassuming  in  his  manners  and  mode  of  life, 
but  he  takes  part  in  all  ceremonies  of  the  Dreyfusards, 
irritating  monarchists  and  clericals  exceedingly.  He 
escaped  with  only  a  slight  wound  from  the  recent  at- 
tempt to  kill  him. 

ceding  the  ceremonies  in  the  Pantheon  one  of 
ferment  and  fever.  The  subject  overflowed 
into  the  columns  of  other  dailies  in  Paris  until 
Zola's  remains  became  as  famous  as  his  fic- 
tions. 


THESE  uproars  were  transferred  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  when  Maurice 
Barres,  the  academician,  and  Jean  Jaures,  the 
Socialist  leader,  found  themselves  the  spokes- 
men, the  one  of  the  conservative  and  reac- 
tionary elements  in  the  house  and  the  other  of 
the  republican  majority.  In  transferring  the 
body  of  Zola  to  the  Pantheon,  Barres  assured 
the  deputies,  they  accomplished  an  act  certain 
to  have  the  worst  direct  social  and  ^oHtical 
consequences.  The  man  they  meant  to  canon- 
ize had  described  the  various  classes  of  the 
French  nation — the  peasant,  the  working  man, 
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CAUSE    OF    THE    LATEST    PARIS    OUTBREAK 

Eniile  Zola,  the  illustrious  French  fiction  writer,  is 
shown  here  in  a  photograph  which  those  who  knew  him 
deem  very  faithful  to  the  original  in  the  period  preced- 
ing his  death.  The  fame  of  Zola  depends  for  the  moment 
upon  what  he  did  for  Dreyfus  rather  than  upon  what  he 
did  for  literature. 

the  middle  rank,  the  soldier.  His  work  has 
been  read  all  over  the  world.  It  was  his  "pre- 
tension" to  give  a  complete  and  accurate  pic- 
ture of  French  life  and  society.  But  one  has 
only  to  travel  in  a  foreign  country,  Maurice 
Barres  added,  to  discover  how  difficult  it  is 
to  correct  the  false  impressions  produced  by 
Zola's  panorama  of  France.  "By  transferring 
his  ashes  to  the  Pantheon  you  virtually  coun- 
tersign his  calumnies  with  the  national  signa- 
ture." Yet  French  deputies  do  not  recognize 
their  own  constituents  in  the  picture  Zola  has 
drawn.  "Not  only  does  he  degrade  us  in  the 
consciousness  of  the  foreigner — he  abases  as 
well  the  French  conscience."  To  permit  a 
reading  of  the  most  characteristic  pages  of 
Zola  in  the  Chamber  it  would  be  necessary  for 
the  presiding  officer  to  clear  the  tribunes  be- 
forehand. Maurice  Barres  next  intensified 
the  excitement  of  the  deputies  and  spectators 
by  reading  the  well  known  passage  in  the 
critical  essays  of  Anatole  France  in  which 
that  writer  says  no  one  had  ever  done  more 
than  Emile  Zola  to  vilify  humanity,  and  that 
it  were  better  the  author  of  "Nana"  had  never 
been  born. 


HOW  did  it  happen  that  this  Zola,  who  only 
a  few  years  before  was  execrated  by 
every  true  Frenchman,  suddenly  won  the  ap- 
proval of  so  many?  It  was,  Barres  affirmed 
in  reply  to  his  own  query,  which  had  produced 
a  tumult  on  the  benches,  through  his  article 
J'accuse,  the  pamphlet  written  in  behalf  of 
Dreyfus.  When  Zola  wrote  it  he  had  ex- 
pressed his  entire  thought.  He  saw  in  the 
Dreyfus  affair  an  opportunity  of  entering  upon 
^  life  of  action.  It  was  to  him  a  mere  matter 
of  writing  one  or  more  articles  that  would 
make  a  stir  in  the  ardent  polemics  of  the 
hour.  The  article  J'accuse  had  been  envel- 
oped in  a  kind  of  cloud  of  mysticism,  and 
had  been  given  an  exaggerated  importance. 
It  was  because  of  that  article,  opening  the 
campaign  that  vindicated  Dreyfus,  that  it  was 
planned  to  place  the  ashes  of  the  writer  in 
the  Pantheon,  "where  no  name  should  figure 
save  those  which  do  honor  to  France."  There 
is  a  gross  indelicacy,  Barres  said  with  emo- 
tion, in  placing  Zola  by  the  side  of  Hoche 
and  Marceau,  between  Victor  Hugo  and 
Berthelot.  In  accesses  of  uncontrollable  emo- 
tion, Barres  showed  the  deputies  a  copy  of 
the  German  edition  of  the  "Debacle,"  on  the 
cover  of  which  a  Prussian  soldier  is  seen 
rolling  a  French  standard  bearer  in  the  dust. 


A  S  HE  rose  to  reply  to  this  storm  of  aca- 
■**■  demic  passion,  Jaures,  the  most  forceful 
wielder  of  French  idioms  in  political  life  at 
Paris,  received  an  ovation  from  all  the  radical 
groups.  No  one  in  France  now  pretended  to 
suppose  that  the  interment  in  the  Pantheon 
had  the  least  thing  to  do  with  the  author's 
greatness  as  a  writer  of  fiction.  The  cere- 
monies were  to  consecrate  not  a  character  but 
a  political  policy.  It  was  the  atheistic  repub- 
lic spitting  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  give 
the  impression  derived  by  the  monarchist  and 
clerical  Gaulois.  "Red  sin,"  as  our  contem- 
porary put  it,  "grins  in  mockery  at  the  ruin 
of  what  was  once  French  ideality.  Zola — 
bah ! — it  is  Satan."  Jaures  referred  ironically 
to  these  outbursts  in  the  clerical  organs,  and 
accused  Barres  of  making  them  his  own.  It 
was  Zola's  love  of  truth  that  made  his  life  so 
harmonious.  Zola's  magnificent  act  in  be- 
coming the  author  of  J'accuse — "that  effort 
in  behalf  of  justice  and  truth" — enlightened  a 
great  many  as  to  the  nature  and  power  of  real 
literature.  Zola's  cult  was  mankind.  Jaures, 
who,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  a  graduate 
of  the  classical  and  distinguished  Ecole  Nor- 
male,  took  apparently  a  malicious  pleasure  in 
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A     DREYFUSARD     CEREMONY 

This  reprefents  one  of  the  numerous  tributes  to  their  fellow  workers  which  the  champions  of  Dreyfus 
have  made  provocative  to  the  monarchists  and  clericals.  It  is  the  unveiling  of  a  statue  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  Senator  Traneux,  a  prime  mover  in  the  Dreyfus  agitation.  Madame  Zola  is  seated  in  the  second 
ro«^  at  the  spectator's  left,  and  beside  her  is  Madame  Dreyfus.  In  the  foreground  and  in  front  of  the  two 
ladies  is  Madame  Fallieres,  wife  of  the  French  President.  Major  Dreyfus  holds  his  silk  hat  in  his  hand 
at   his   wife's   left.      Madame   Loubet  is   in    white   in   the   front    row. 


meeting  a  rival  colleague  on  this  neutral 
ground  of  literary  criticism  in  the  battle  area 
of  politics.  He  went  on  to  deplore  the  efforts 
of  clerical  factions  to  fan  the  embers  of  the 
Dreyfus'  controversy  to  the  detriment  and 
danger  of  the  republic.  In  a  long  and  lumin- 
ous argument,  which  occupied  the  best  part 
of  two  sittings  of  the  Chamber,  the  brilliant 
socialist  orator  expounded  convincingly,  as 
far  as  the  deputies  were  concerned,  the  case 
for  Zola's  consecration.  The  Chamber  voted, 
by  an  immense  majority,  to  put  "the  master" 
in  the  Pantheon. 


nr  HE  lobbies  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
•■•  and  the  whole  Paris  press  still  rang  with 
the.  echoes  of  these  fierce  contentions  when 
the  arrangements  for  the  elaborate  ceremonial 
in  the  Pantheon  were  finally^  approved  by 
Madame  Zola,  who  has  by  this  time  become 
the  heroine  of  z\\  Dreyfusards.  She  remains 
what  she  always  was,  a  quiet,  retiring  woman, 
passionately  devoted  to  all  that  makes  for  the 
glory  of  her  husband's  name.       Her  escape 


from  the  bullet  of  the  fanatic,  who  seems  to 
have  really  aimed  only  at  Dreyfus,  is  referred 
to  in  some  despatches  as  narrow.  Madame 
Zola  is  responsible  for  the  care  of  the  now 
celebrated  house  at  Medan  which  has  wit- 
nessed the  origin,  rise  and  climax  of  this  latest 
Dreyfus  crisis.  Medan  is  ten  miles  or  so  on 
the  Rouen  side  of  St.  Germain,  the  little  town 
having  become  a  sort  of  Mecca  to  anti-cleric- 
als. The  Seine  once  flowed  in  comparative 
purity  past  the  Zola  home.  It  had  become  a 
veritable  sewer  thereabout  by  the  time  Zola 
was  suffocated  by  the  gas  that  nearly  killed 
his  wife  as  well.  The  island  opposite  his  gar- 
den used  to  be  to  Zola  a  literary  paradise, 
but  it  later  stood  in  chronic  need  of  being 
deodorized.  It  is  one  of  the  widow's  homes 
to-day. 


IV/f  ADAME  ZOLA  is  so  apotheosized  by  the 
^^*-  Dreyfusards  that  they  cherish  a  little 
vial  containing  some  ounces  of  her  blotxl.  This 
is  denounced  sarcastically  in  the  Gaulois  as 
diabolism.    This  blood  was  extracted  from  the 
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lady's  veins  for  the  purely  scientific  purpose 
of  ascertaining  what  the  cause  of  the  great 
author's  death  might  have  been.  Certain  re- 
actionary papers  are  not  yet  tired  of  assert- 
ing that  Zola  really  committed  suicide.  The 
blood  analysis  showed  that  the  tragedy  result- 
ed from  suffocation  by  carbonic  acid  gas. 
There  is  much  sympathy  between  Dreyfus  and 
Madame  Zola,  who  incarnate  between  them 
all  that  certain  anti-clericals  in  France  hold 
dear.  Dreyfus  is  personally  not  very  popular, 
his  personality  being  cold  and  unmagnetic. 
He  speaks  haltingly  and  with  much  nervous- 
ness. In  the  past  two  years  he  seems  to  have 
aged  greatly.  The  Temps  infers  that  had  he 
been  shot  no  grief  in  any  anti-clerical  bosom 
would  have  been  intensely  personal.  "Nobody 
loves  so  coldly  respectable  a  type  of  man." 
He  bears  himself  always  with  great  modesty, 
refraining  from  all  exploitation  of  the  im- 
mense fame  the  "affair"  has  brought  him. 


T  T  PON  the  highly  respectable,  smiling  and 
^^  placid  personality  of  President  Armand 
Fallieres,  the  winging  of  Dreyfus  with  the 
fanatic's  shot  has  conferred  as  near  an  ap- 
proach to  glory  as  it  will  ever  attain.     Fal- 


lieres stood  with  Clemenceau  and  Ambassador 
White  by  the  side  of  Madame  Zola  when  the 
firing  of  the  revolver  exemplified  the  splendid 
acoustical  capacity  of  the  Pantheon.  The  echo 
is  described  as  deafening,  but  the  President 
did  not  flinch  or  even,  it  appears,  interrupt 
his  conversation  with  the  lady.  He  had  just 
got  back  from  that  visit  to  London  which 
French  dailies  aver  cemented  the  cordial  un- 
derstanding between  Paris  and  London  into 
an  alliance — almost.  British  dailies  have 
printed  many  appreciations  of  the  President 
in  the  timeliest  journalistic  style.  His  unas- 
sailable integrity,  his  high  administrative 
capacity,  and  his  probity  in  office  are  dwelt 
upon  at  length  in  the  London  Times,  while  the 
London  Mail  has  had  much  to  say  of  his  abso- 
lute simplicity.  Even  the  cold  shower  bath 
he  never  misses  when  he  gets  up  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  solitary  walks  through  the  streets 
of  Paris  after  sundown,  have  been  exploited 
.in  the  interest  of  the  "cordial  understanding." 
Any  incidental  political  consequences  which 
the  shooting  may  have  will  presumably  be 
made  much  of  by  clericals  and  by  Dreyfus- 
ards,  who  are  alike  eager,  the  Aurore  says, 
to  rescue  the  Dreyfus  affair  from  oblivion. 


SCENE  IN  THE  PANTHEON  AT  PARIS  DURING  THE  ZOLA  CEREMONIAL,  JUST  BEFORE  THE 

SHOOTING  OF  DREYFUS. 

The  discourses  were  listened  to  by  the  exalted  dignitaries  of  the  French  republic,  including  the  President, 
the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  French  Academy  honored  the  occasion  by  turning  out  in  uni- 
form and  the  military  were  everywhere  inside  and  outside.  The  speeches  by  men  of  eminence  in  literature 
had  all  been  made  and  the  dignitaries  were  filing  through  the  aisles  when  the  anti-Semitic  fanatic  fired  at 
Dre-yfus. 


Persons  in  the  Foreground 


THE    INGRATIATING     MR.     TAFT 


'  VER  the   telephone   wire    came   a 

Oyj  message  for  Mr.  Taft.  It  ran 
\\  about  as  follows:  "Tell  the  Mr. 
Secretary  that  the  Philippine 
Assembly  is  waiting  for  him." 

Over  the  telephone  wire  went  back  a  mes- 
sage from  Mr.  Taft:  "The  Assembly  will 
have  to  wait  a  little  longer.  Mr.  Taft  is 
watching  the  baseball  game,  and  it  is  not 
ended." 

This  incident  happened  on  the  recent  visit 
of  our  Secretary  of  War  to  the  Philippines, 
when  he  was  a  specially  invited  guest  to  a 
series  of  athletic  contests  conducted  by  the 
Filipinos.  After  the  baseball  game  was  con- 
cluded, Mr.  Taft  asked  if  there  was  anything 
else  on  the  program,  and  was  told  that  there 
was  one  other  event,  a  foot  race.  So  he 
stayed  a  little  longer  to  see  that,  and  went 
down  from  his  seat  to  hold  one  end  of  the 
starting  tape.  Then,  and  not  until  then,  he 
went  to  attend  the  first  Philippine  Assembly. 

This  little  event,  never  before  told  in  print, 
helps  to  illustrate  the  dominant  note  in  Mr. 
Taft's  nature.  He  is  a  very  human  sort  of 
man. 
pines, 

ago.  "Oh,  no,"  he  answered,  "but  what  I 
would  like  to  be  is  the  Father  of  the  Filipinos." 
In  other  words,  as  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  com- 
ments, "it  is  the  Filipinos,  not  the  Philippines, 
that  interest  him;  it  is  not  the  islands  but  the 
islanders  he  wishes  to  develop."  Mr.  Taft's 
passion  is  not  for  theories  but  for  people.  He 
is  never  swept  off  his  feet  by  ideas.  It  is 
not  truth  in  the  abstract  but  truth  embodied 
in  two-legged  creatures  that  most  interests 
him.  That  may,  in  part,  be  due  to  his  Uni- 
tarian training.  The  Unitarians  have  always 
laid  special  stress  upon  conduct  rather  than 
creed.  There  is  not  so  much  difference  be- 
tween them  and  other  denominations  on  that 
point  as  there  was  when  Taft  was  a  youth. 
Taft  is  a  Unitarian,  as  his  people  were  before 
him.  Thirty  years  ago  that  fact  might  have 
made  him  impossible  as  a  presidential  candi- 
date. 

The  magazine  literature  about  Mr.  Taft  is 
abundant,  and  no  writer  seems  to  feel  that  he 
has  done  his  duty  by  the  subject  until  he  has 


"You   are   the   Father   of   the   Philip- 
a   friend   said  to  him  a   few  months 


expatiated  on  Taft's  enormous  capacity  for 
work,  on  his  wide  training  in  governmental 
affairs,  on  his  physical  size,  the  infectious 
character  of  his  laugh,  his  Yale  record  as  a 
scholar  and  an  athlete,  and  the  thrashing  he 
once  gave  a  Cincinnati  editor  for  libelling  his 
father.  By  this  time  all  of  us  ought  to  know, 
for  instance,  that  he  was  the  champion  wrest- 
ler of  Yale,  and  stroke  in  the  Freshman  crew. 
Has  not  even  President  Hadley,  of  Yale, 
deigned  to  tell  us  these  facts,  and  to  remark 
thereon  that  "the  manner  in  which  'Bill'  Taft 
got  into  the  heavyweight  wrestling  and  the 
way  he  stroked  the  freshman  crew  satisfied 
me  that  he  was  the  man  for  about  anything, 
even  for  running  the  country."  He  began  to 
carry  off  prizes  for  scholarship  in  his  fresh- 
man year,  and  kept  up  this  family  proclivity 
all  through  his  course.  His  father  did  the 
same  sort  of  thing,  and  now  his  son  Robert  is 
following  the  examples  set  by  his  paternal  an- 
cestors. Mr.  Taft,  by  the  way,  has  two  sons 
and  a  daughter:  Robert  Alphonso  is  nineteen, 
Helen  Herron  (which  was  also  the  maiden 
name  of  Mrs.  Taft)  is  seventeen,  and  Charles 
Phelps  is  eleven. 

Many  people  think  that  Mr.  Taft  is  a  big 
fat  man.  That  has  been  counted  on  as  one 
of  the  few  settled  historical  facts,  like  the 
homeliness  of  Lincoln  and  Washington's  in- 
ability to  tell  a  lie.  Now  comes  along  Mr. 
Arthur  Brisbane  to  unsettle  the  world  on  this 
point.  He  denies  that  Mr.  Taft  is  fat.  He 
admits  that  he  is  big,  but  he  declares,  with 
capital  letters,  that  "he  is  NOT  a  fat  man." 
He  has  only  one  extra  chin,  and  that  is  a 
small  one.  He  has  an  unnecessary  roll  of 
flesh  in  the  back  of  his  neck,  but  that  also  is 
small.  There  is  a  semi-circle  below  the  chest, 
but  "it  isn't  the  kind  of  a  round  stomach  that 
comes  from  dissipation  or  self-indulgence." 
It  is  due,  we  are  told,  to  a  strong  constitution 
that  is  insufficiently  exercised.  But  he  stands 
straight  and  has  a  broad  chest.  He  is  "not 
nearly  as  fat  as  Grover  Cleveland  was  in  his 
second  term."  His  resemblance  to  Cleve- 
land Mr.  Brisbane  finds  remarkable,  but  Taft 
has  a  better  skin,  a  better  temper,  and  better 
health.  Mr.  Hearst's  high-priced  editor  goes 
on  to  complete  his  portrait  of  Taft  as  follows: 
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Coiiyiight,    19  8.   b.v    I'adi   Uios.,   N. 

HELEN  HERRON  THAT  WAS;  MRS.  TAFT 
THAT  IS. 

She  has  a  keen  sense  of  humor,  is  regarded  in  Wash- 
ington as  a  charming  hostess,  and  her  home  is  the 
center  of  attraction  for  artists  as  well  as  statesmen. 
She  used  to  be  president  of  the  Cincinnati  Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Mr.  Taft's  back  head  is  not  as  good  as  it  might 
be.  About  two  inches  back  of  his  forehead  the 
head  slants  downward.  The  wrinkle  on  his  neck 
just  over  his  collar  was  the  farthest  point  south 
in  his  anatomy,  as  he  faced  toward  Harlem.  The 
big  backhead  of  the  average  American  is  often 
the  best  part  of  him.  But.  Mr.  Taft's  head  is 
strong  at  the  sides.  He  is  a  good  brachycephalic 
type  (you  needn't  look  that  word  up,  it  means 
wide-headed).  There  is  room  for  a  good,  big 
brain  in  there,  and  there  IS  a  big  brain  in  there, 
altho  part  of  it  has  never  been  used. 

"Mr.  Taft's  chin  is  small — about  two-thirds  as 
big  as  it  ought  to  be  to  balance  his  head.    If  he 


runs  for  President  he'll  miss  that  cubic  inch  of 
chin  before  the  campaign  is  over.  What  a  good, 
deep  keel  is  to  a  racins:  boat  in  a  storm  a  strong 
chin  is  to  a  man  in  a  fight. 

"Mr.  Taft's  ears  are  a  little  higher  up  on  his 
head  than  they  might  be.  The  lower  the  ear  the 
better  the  brain  machine  as  a  general  rule.  There 
is  no  brain  below  the  ear,  you  know.  But  in  that 
respect  he  is  not  below  the  average. 

"In  one  way  Mr.  Taft  looks  like  all  of  our 
Presidents  (except  Chester  A.  Arthur)  since  the 
knee  breeches  days.  Mr.  Taft's  trousers  bag  at 
the  knees ;  they  are  about  as  wrinkled  as  the  front 
legs  of  an  elephant. 

"Altogether,  Mr.  Taft  is  a  man  agreeable  to 
look  at.  He  is  a  good,  average  type  of  the  well- 
meaning,  honorable,  proud  and  fairly  intelligent 
American  business  or  professional  iiian.  He 
doesn't  remind  you  of  Lincoln,  with  his  earnest, 
uncouth  determination  to  follow  the  line  of  duty, 
to  represent  the  unheard  majority  whence  he 
came.  He  doesn't  remind  you  of  Jefferson's  more 
highly  triturated  intelligence  and  culture.  He 
hasn't  the  lean,  fighting  strain  of  Jackson,  Or  the 
aristocratic,  heavy  push  and  changeless  will  of 
Washington. 

"All  men,  we  are  told,  look  like  some  animal. 
Mr.  Taft  looks  like  two  animals.  Look  straight 
into  his  face,  and  he  looks  like  a  chicken — a 
rooster,  not  a  game  rooster  with  fire  in  his  eye 
and  comb  cut  short ;  but  a  good,  honest  Dominick, 
conscientious,  prompt  to  squawk  when  he  sees  a 
hawk,  even  if  unable  to  fight  a  hawk.  Look  at 
him  sidewise  and  he  looks  like  an  American  bison, 
a  gentle,  kind  one,  minus  the  thick  hair  in  front." 

Already  the  tradition-makers  are  at  work 
on  Taft.  His  capacity  for  mental  and  phy- 
sical exertion,  as  described  by  our  writers, 
would  cast  into  the  shade  the  powers  of  Nietz- 
sche's superman.  A  man  in  the  Philippines, 
we  read  in  one  sketch,  took  Taft  out  to  play 
a  game  of  golf  in  the  hot  sun,  the  man  still 
being  under  the  impression  (not  having  read 
Mr.  Brisbane's  article)  that  his  companion 
was  a  fat  man,  and  that  a  little  of  the  hot 
sunshine  would  go  a  long  way  with  him.  The 
Secretary  took  him  over  nine  miles  on  the 
golf  links  and  then  five  miles  additional  to  a 
plantation  house  on  the  mountain  side  for  tea. 
Taft  was  strong  and  fresh  at  the  end;  the 
other  man  went  to  bed  and  stayed  there  all 
the  next  day.  We  don't  vouch  for  the  story; 
we  simply  record  it  to  show  how  tradition 
begins.  By  the  time  our  grandchildren  read 
the  tale  the  nine  miles  will  probably  be  nine- 
teen and  the  five  miles  fifteen.  Another  simi- 
lar story  is  told  of  Taft  in  Canada.  Some 
friends  bribed  a  French  Canadian  guide  to  get 
Taft  lost  in  the  woods  in  the  upper  reaches  of 
a  trout  stream.  "That  evening  Taft  came 
swinging  in  calling  for  a  square  meal  in  a 
hurry.  Behind  him  tottered  the  guide.  When 
the  other  men  got  the  guide  out  back  of  the 
house  to  ask  him  what,  happened,  he  was  in  a 
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rage.  'Wot  fool  you  mek  wis  me?  Hey  git 
lose,  shure  Mike,  hey  git  lose ;  but  holly  mack- 
arelle,  she  walks  me  'roun  dey  dam  Canada.'  " 
Taft's  character,  according  to  Walter  Well- 
man,  writing  in  The  Review  of  Reviews,  is 
not  complex  or  difficult  to  analyze.  "It  is 
large,  massive,  plain,  strong,  simple."  There 
is  within  him  something  that  compels  him,  in 
every  situation  and  at  every  task,  to  give  forth 
his  best,  reserving  nothing  of  his  powers,  but 
throwing  himself  into  his  work  with  all  his 
might  for  the  sheer  love  of  the  doing.  When 
Taft  first  went  to  the  Philippines,  we  are  told 
by  Mr.  Wellman,  he  had  a  native  prepare  for 
him  a  diagram  of  the  native  rigadon,  or  Span- 
ish quadrille,  that  he  might  study  its  move- 
ments and  be  able  to  lead  the  wives  of  the 
presidentes  through  its  mazes  in  a  creditable 
manner.  In  forty  days  he  attended  a  score  of 
state  balls,  "literally  dancing  and  smiling  his 
way  into  the  hearts  of  the  people."  He  is  a 
happy  half-way,  in  Mr.  Wellman's  opinion, 
between  Roosevelt  and  McKinley.  He  may 
never  fire  the  hearts  of  the  people  as  Roose- 
velt has,  and  may  never  be  looked  upon  as  a 
paragon  of  unpicturesque  goodness  as  McKin- 
ley was;  but  he  will  be  master  without  carry- 
ing a  whip,  he  will  take  infinite  pains  to  get 
at  all  the  facts,  and  he  will  obtain  results. 

Mr.  Lincoln  Stefifens,  who  also  has  studied 
Taft  at  close  range,  is  afraid  that  he  will  do 
his  work  too  quietly.  He  will  carry  out  the 
Roosevelt  policies,  but  he  will  not,  in  doing 
it,  arouse  the  people  as  Roosevelt  has  aroused 
them,  to  a  consciousness  of  what  those  prob- 
lems are,  and  to  the  necessity  of  their  being 
solved  by  the  people  themselves.  That,  Mr. 
Stefifens  thinks,  is  the  chief  result  of  Roose- 
velt's work — "the  encouragement  6f  a  people 
to  solve  their  own  problem."  Mr.  Roosevelt 
has  uncovered  the  enemy  before  the  eyes  of 
the  people.  Mr.  Taft  will  not  do  that,  even 
tho  he  may  find  the  real  foe  (Mr.  Steffens  is 
rather  cryptic  on  what  the  real  foe  is)  for 
himself,  and  assail  him  with  fearlessness,  truth 
and  justice.  Serene,  sure,  just,  absolutely  un- 
selfish, and  not  merely  courageous  but  care- 
less of  personal  consequences — such  are  the 
phrases  Mr.  Stefifens  (in  the  American  Maga- 
zine)  applies  to  Mr.  Taft. 

William  Allen  White,  in  the  same  magazine, 
adds  many  interesting  touches  to  the  composite 
portrait  the  country  is  getting  in  these  days 
of  its  Secretary  of  Peace.  He  is  pictured,  in 
the  negotiations  over  the  friars'  lands,  as 
"rigid  with  anger"  at  one  point,  and  striding 
over  to  a  cardinal  who  was  representing;  the 


AN    ILLUSTRIOUS    '^oy's    ILLUSTRIOUS 
FATHER. 

Alphonso  Taft,  who  preceded  his  son  by  many  years 
in  the  offices  of  Solicitor  General  and  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States,  once  examined  John  L.  Sullivan|s 
muscles  and  pronounced  them  inferior  to  those  of  his 
son  Dill. 

Pope,  and  was  asking  for  too  great  conces- 
sions from  the  American  people,  with  the 
words,  roared  out  so  that  the  servants  could 


"EVERY  GREAT  MAN  HAS  A  GREAT  MOTHER." 

She  was  Louise  M.  Torrey  before  she  became  Mrs. 
Alphonso  Taft.  She  rocked  William  II.  to  sleep,  nursed 
him  through  the  measles,  spanked  him  when  he  needed 
it,  made  him  comb  his  hair  and  brush  his  teeth  when  he 
didn't  see  any  sense  in  that  sort  of  thing,  and  has  lived 
to  see  him  honored  by  the  natio|i  jis  hjs  father  was  before 
bim. 
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HALF  A  CENTURY  OF  MR.  TAFT. 

The  pictures  represent  the  rise  but  not  the  decline  of  a  now  historic  fig^ure,  from  the  ringletted  three-year-old 
cherub  (i),  the  darling  eight-year-old  Willie  (2),  the  budding  eleven-year-old  Will  (3),  the  manly  fifteen-year- 
old  Bill  (4),  the  twenty-year-old  junior  "old  Bill"  (5),  His  Honor  the  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  (6),  His  Ex- 
cellency the  Governor  General  of  the  Philippines  (in  white),  the  Great  Pacificator,  the  Governor  of  Cuba  (8), 
the   robed   academician    Doctor   Taft   (9),    the    Secretary   of  War  (10). 


hear  him :  "No  sir,  no  sir ;  that  is  unfair,  that 
is  un-American,  and  never  on  earth  will  we 
yield  an  inch  in  that  direction."  And  of  all 
Taft's  friends,  we  are  assured,  none  is  now 
more  loyal  than  that  cardinal. 

Here  is  another  interesting  view  of  Taft 
in  a  predicament.  The  story  is  not  new,  but 
is  is  worth  repeating.  Taft  was  to  meet  the 
Czar  at  nine  A.  M.  Having  a  sleigh-ride  of 
about  two  hours  to  take  to  reach  the  place  of 
appointment,  he  rose  early  to  make  his  toilet, 


and  struck  no  light  for  fear  of  waking  his 
tired  wife.  In  pulling  on  his  trousers  he  lost 
his  balance,  and  in  recovering  it  stuck  his  toe 
through  the  trouser  knee.  It  was  the  only 
pair  of  black  trousers  that  he  had.  He  called 
a  bell  boy  and  gave  him  the  garment  to  take 
to  a  tailor  to  be  mended  at  once.  When 
the  trousers  were  returned  he  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  job  of  repairing,  and  tried  to  improve 
on  it.  Zip  went  a  second  tear  across  the  knee. 
There  was  no  time  for.  further  repairs.     He 
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cogitated,  then  acted.  Taking  a  black  sock,  he 
cut  off  the  foot  and  pulled  the  leg  up  over 
his  knee.  Then  pulling  on  the  trousers  and 
fastening  the  ripped  piece  with  a  pin,  he 
marched  proudly  out  to  the  sleigh,  and  met 
the  Czar — a  "gentleman  unafraid." 

Mr.  White  thinks  that  Taft  is  just  the  sort 
of  man  that  ought  to  follow  Roosevelt  in  the 
White  House.     He  writes: 


"There  is  enough  unfinished  business  in  the 
executive  branch  of  this  government  to  keep  an 
active  man  in  the  presidential  office  busy  night 
and  day  for  half  a  dozen  years,  if  he  does  nothing 
else.  Indeed,  the  most  rapid  progress  toward  a 
more  equitable  distribution  of  the  common  wealth 
of  this  nation  may  be  secured  not  by  piling  up 
new  work  on  the  executive  desk,  but  by  cleaning 
off  the  desk.    The  times  demand  not  a  man  bear- 


ing promises  of  new  things,  but  a  man  who  can 
finish  the  things  begun.  Such  a  man  is  Taft,  a 
hewer  of  wood,  who  has  no  ambition  to  link  his 
name  with  new  measures,  but  who,  with  a  steady 
hand,  and  a  heart  always  kind  and  a  mind  always 
generously  just,  can  clean  off  the  desk.  .  .  , 
"He  knows  the  desk  is  cluttered  up.  He  knows 
that  it  may  take  six  or  eight  years  merely  to  get 
down  to  the  mahogany  under  things  now  pend- 
ing. But  the  American  people  know  that  some 
way  this  must  be  done  before  this  nation  can  go 
further.  And  hence,  in  the  Mississippi  valley  at 
least,  there  is  a  belief  that  the  man  who  can  make 
the  Hepburn  railroad  law  as  much  a  part  of  our 
common  life  as  the  postal  regulations,  who  can 
grind  the  rough  edges  off  the  Sherman  law 
through  the  courts,  who  can  finish  the  canal,  and 
deal  with  Cuba  kindly,  honestly,  and  firmly,  who 
can  lead  the  brown  men  of  the  islands  further 
into  the  light,  is  this  big,  hard-working,  soft- 
hearted, fair-minded,  unselfish  man,  Taft.  He 
can  clean  off  the  desk." 


DEBS— THE     "LIVING    LINK" 


[HE    ecstatic    exclamation    of     a 

T//Q  young  lady  at  a  Socialist  mass- 
\\t  meeting  in  New  York  recently 
to  the  effect  that  Eugene  V. 
Debs,  the  chief  speaker  of  the 
occasion,  is  "the  living  and  not 
the  missing  link  between  God  and  man,"  is  ty-^ 
pical  of  the  sort  of  adulation  heaped  upon  him 
by  his  admirers.  It  sounds  amusing  to  most 
of  us,  but  it  evidently  comes  from  the  heart. 
No  man  in  the  radical  movement  in  America 
to-day  has  so  many  idolatrous  friends  as  Debs 
has.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  has  been 
traveling  over  the  country  making  speeches, 
and  in  every  State  of  the  Union  he  has  won  a 
loyalty  based  on  personal  affection.  Even 
those  who  regard  him  as  an  unbalanced  agi- 
tator, a  fanatical  extremist,  acknowledge  the 
charm  of  his  personality.  The  poet,  James 
Whitcomb  Riley,  felt  it  when  he  wrote: 

And  there's  'Gene  Debs— a  man  'at  stands 
And  just  holds  out  in  his  two  hands 
As  warm  a  heart  as  ever  beat 
Betwixt  here  and  the  Jedgment  Seat. 

And  Eugene  Field  once  said:  "If  Debs 
were  a  priest,  the  world  would  listen  to  his 
eloquence,  and  that  gentle,  musical  voice  and 
sad,  sweet  smile  of  his  would  soften  the  hard- 
est heart." 

Debs  has  just  been  nominated,  for  the  third 
time.  Socialist  candidate  for  President.  In 
1900  he  received  97,000  votes.  Four  years 
later  the  figure  rose  to  408,000.  This  year  his 
followers  hope   for  a  million.     He  came  to 


New  York  a  few  weeks  ago  to  inaugurate  his 
campaign  and  to  celebrate  the  first  publication 
of  a  new  Socialist  daily.  All  who  listened  to 
his  speech  in  Grand  Central  Palace  must  have 
been  impressed  by  two  dominant  qualities  in 
the  man — his  working-class  sympathy  and  his 
intense  radicalism. 

The  working  class  created  and  nurtured 
Eugene  V.  Debs.  He  was  born  in  Terre 
Haute,  Indiana,  in  1855,  *"<i  ^^  the  age  of  fif- 
teen obtained  a  position  as  a  railway  employe 
in  the  Vandalia  car  shops.  In  1871  he  became 
a  fireman  on  a  freight  engine.  Soon  after,  he 
joined  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Fire- 
men and  took  an  active  part  in  its  councils. 
He  was  twenty  years  old  when  that  organiza- 
tion made  him  editor  of  its  magazine,  and 
twenty-four  when  elected  its  grand  secretary 
and  treasurer.  "With  all  the  fire  of  youth," 
he  has  written  in  an  autobiographical  article 
published  in  the  now  defunct  Socialist  month- 
ly. The  Comrade,  "1  entered  upon  the  crusade 
which  seemed  to  fairly  glitter  with  possibili- 
ties."   He  says  further: 

"For  eighteen  hours  at  a  stretch  I  was  glued  to 
my  desk  reeling  off  the  answers  to  my  many  corre- 
spondents. Day  and  night  were  one.  Sleep  was 
time  wasted,  and  often  when,  all  oblivious  of  her 
presence  in  the  still,  small  hours,  my  mother's 
hand  turned  off  the  light,  I  went  to  bed  under 
protest.  Oh,  what  days !  And  what  quenchless 
zeal  and  consuming  vanity!  All  the  firemen 
everywhere — and  they  were  all  the  world — were 
straining: 

To  catch  the  beat 
Of  my  tramping  feet. 
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"My  grip  was  always  packed ;  and  I  was  dart- 
ing in  all  directions.  To  tramp  through  a  rail- 
road yard  in  the  rain,  snow  or  sleet  half  the 
night,  or  till  day-break,  to  be  ordered  out  of  the 
roundhouse  for  being  an  'agitator,'  or  put  oflf  a 
train,  sometimes  passenger,  more  often  freight, 
while  attempting  to  dead-head  over  the  division, 
were  all  in  the  program,  and  served  to  whet  the 
appetite  to  conquer.  One  night  in  midwinter  at 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  a  conductor  on  the  Erie  kindly 
dropped  me  off  in  a  snow  bank,  and  as  I  clam- 
bered to  the  top  I  ran  into  the  arms  of  a  police- 
man, who  heard  my  story  and  on  the  spot 
became  my  friend. 

"I  rode  on  the  engines  over  mountain  and  plain, 
slept  in  the  cabooses  and  bunks,  and  was  fed 
from  their  pails  by  the  swarthy  stokers,  who  still 
nestle  close  to  my  heart,  and  will  until  it  is  cold 
and  still. 

"Through  all  these  years  I  was  nourished  at 
Fountain  Proletaire.  I  drank  deeply  of  its  waters 
and  every  particle  of  my  tissue  became  saturated 
with  the  spirit  of  the  working  class.  I  had  fired 
an  engine  and  been  stung  by  the  exposure  and 
hardship  of  the  rail.  I  was  with  them  in  their 
weary  watches  at  the  broken  engine's  side,  and 
often  helped  to  bear  their  bruised  and  bleeding 
bodies  back  to  wife  and  child  again.  How  could 
I  but  feel  the  burden  of  their  wrongs?  How 
could  the  seed  of  agitation  fail  to  take  deep  root 
in  my  heart?" 

In  1884  Mr,  Debs  was  elected  to  the  Indiana 
legislature,  where  he  gained  a  reputation  as 
a  speaker  and  a  champion  of  labor  measures. 
But  he  seemed  to  feel  that  he  was  a  misfit  in 
politics,  and  he  soon  returned  to  the  trade- 
union  movement,  inspired  by  a  dream  of 
working-class  organization  that  has  haunted 
him  to  this  day.  He  yearned  for  larger  fields 
for  his  activity  than  those  afiforded  by  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen.  He 
wished  to  organize  all  the  railway  workers 
into  one  great  union,  and  in  i894  he  took  a 
long  step  toward  the  realization  of  his  ideal. 
The  American  Railway  Union  was  founded; 
Debs  was  elected  its  president;  and  a  year 
later  the  union  grappled  in  a  desperate  strug- 
gle with  the  Great  Northern  Railway.  "The 
victory,"  says  Mr.  Debs,  "was  complete — the 
only  railroad  strike  of  magnitude  ever  won  by 
an  organization  in  America." 

In  1894  came  the  great  Pullman  strike  in 
Chicago.  The  whole  country  was  disturbed 
by  the  stress  and  turmoil  of  that  bitter  strug- 
gle. Train  service  was  blocked;  rioting  oc- 
curred between  the  strikers  and  the  United 
States  marshals;  President  Cleveland  sent 
troops,  over  the  head  of  Governor  Altgeld,  into 
Chicago;  injunctions  were  issued,  and  finally 
Debs  and  several  of  his  associates  were  im- 
prisoned. For  the  moment  Debs  became  a 
national  figure.  By  many  he  was  regarded  as 
the  evil  genius  of  the  strike,  and  an  agitator 


of  peculiarly  dangerous  caliber.  The  radicals 
however,  made  him  their  hero,  and  on  his  re- 
lease from  Woodstock  he  was  tendered  a  re- 
ception the  like  of  which  Chicago  had  never 
seen. 

During  the  hours  of  inactivity  imposed  by 
his  prison  sentence  Debs's  convictions  under- 
went a  change.  It  was  in  prison,  he  says,  that 
he  first  saw  the  economic  question  in  its  larg- 
est aspects.  Books  and  pamphlets  and  letters 
from  Socialists  came  by  every  mail,  and  he 
read  and  thought  and  dissected  the  anatomy  of 
our  present  social  system.  The  writings  of 
Edward  Bellamy  and  Robert  Blatchford  espe- 
cially appealed  to  him.  The  "Cooperative 
Commonwealth"  of  Lawrence  Gronlund  also 
impressed  him.  One  day  Victor  L.  Berger,  the 
Socialist  and  labor  leader,  of  Milwaukee, 
came  to  see  him,  with  a  copy  of  Karl  Marx's 
"Capital"  under  his  arm.    Debs  read  that,  too. 

He  entered  Woodstock  a  trade-unionist.  He 
came  out  of  it  a  Socialist. 

The  American  Railway  Union  went  the  way 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen. 
It  was  not  large  enough  to  fill  Debs's  new 
horizons.  On  June  21,  1897,  the  "Social 
Democracy  of  America"  was  founded,  with 
Debs  as  chairman  of  the  National  Executive 
Board.  The  "Social  Democracy"  was  in  time 
supplanted  by  the  "Social  Democratic  Party," 
and  later  by  the  "Socialist  Party,"  and  Debs 
took  an  active  part  in  every  transformation. 
He  is  now  lending  his  support  to  an  organiza- 
tion more  radical  than  them  all,  the  "Indus- 
trial Workers  of  the  World,"  a  rival  to  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  which  aims  to 
supplant  old-style  trade-unionism  entirely  and 
to  build  up  a  revolutionary  organization  em- 
bracing the  whole  working-class. 

No  one  can  deny  the  logic  of  this  develop- 
ment tho  many  question  its  wisdom.  Debs  him- 
self has  pursued,  and  is  likely  to  pursue,  his 
own  course  regardless  of  praise  or  blame.  He 
has  made  mistakes  and  admits  them.  He  lacks 
poise,  but  he  is  passionately  sincere.  In  politi- 
cal warfare  he  is  a  bitter  fighter.  Socialism, 
he  says,  is  not  a  rose-water  affair;  it  is  a 
deadly  struggle  between  two  classes — the  ex- 
ploited working  class  and  the  exploiting  capi- 
talist class.  His  whole  point  of  view  pivots 
on  this  belief,  and  is  elucidated  by  his  state- 
ment: "Capitalism  denies  the  class-struggle 
in  order  to  perpetuate  it;  Socialism  points  it 
out  in  order  to  abolish  it."  His  campaign 
speeches  are  sprinkled  with  fierce  denuncia- 
tions of  Bryan,  Taft  and  his  other  political 
opponents.     They  are  all  alike,  he  declares, 
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I'Lotogra;^  by  Clarence  White. 


AGITATOR   AND  DREAMER. 


The  personality  of   Eugene   V.    Debs,   the    Socialist  candidate    for    President,    is    complex.     The    world    at    large 
has  been  disposed  to  regard  him  as  a  dangerous  agitator.     His  friends  regard  him  as  a  dreamer  and  idealist. 
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MAKING  A  POINT. 
A  caricature  of  Eugene  V.   Debs  by  Ryan  Walker, 

"champions  of  the  capitalist  system  and  of 
wage-slavery."  President  Roosevelt  in  one  of 
his  letters  afterward  published  referred  to 
Debs  as  "an  undesirable  citizen,"  and  he  in 


turn  attacks  Roosevelt  unsparingly.  He  indicts 
such  labor  leaders  as  Gompers  and  John  Mit- 
chell on  the  ground  that  they  hobnob  with  the 
capitalists  and  "betray"  the  working-class  in- 
terest. 

On  the  public  platform  Debs  is  distinctly 
a  romantic  figure.  He  is  an  agitator  with  the 
heart  of  a  poet.  Robert  Burns  and  Walt  Whit- 
man are  his  favorite  bards,  and  he  loves  to 
recite  Edwin  Markham's  "Man  with  the  Hoe." 
Victor  Hugo  is  another  of  his  admirations. 
Debs  is  greatly  in  demand  as  a  lecturer,  and 
has  spoken  in  all  sorts  of  places — at  Chautau- 
quas,  in  churches,  in  opera-houses,  and  in 
sordid  working-class  halls.  One  of  the  most 
effective  speeches  of  his  career  was  made  be- 
fore the  exclusive  and  aristocratic  "Nineteenth 
Century  Club"  at  Delmonico's  in  New  York. 
He  cultivates  the  Ingersoll  style  of  oratory, 
and  his  short,  sharp,  epigrammatic  sentences 
break  into  flowery  climaxes.  He  is  bald  and 
gaunt,  and  he  stoops.  As  he  speaks,  he  ranges 
up  and  down  the  platform  with  the  quick, 
lithe  movements  of  a  panther.  His  speeches 
have  little  construction  and  are  apt  to  be  in- 
terminable in  length;  but  he  holds  his  audi- 
ences. People  who  come  to  his  meetings  in  a 
hostile  or  scoffing  frame  of  mind  often  leave 
them  with  the  comment :  "He  is  a  remarkable 
man." 

Debs  is  an  incessant  writer  as  well  as  a 
speaker,  and  his  writings  all  have  to  do  with 
Socialism.  For  several  years  he  conducted  his 
own  publishing  house  in  Terre  Haute.  At 
present  he  is  working  in  co-operation  with  J. 
A.  Wayland  and  The  Appeal  to  Reason,  in 
Girard,  Kansas.  The  Appeal  has  the  largest 
circulation  of  any  Socialist  paper  in  America, 
and  Debs's  articles  are  its  leading  feature. 
Debs  writes  as  he  speaks,  with  great  intensity 
and  poetic  frenzy.  Here  is  his  tribute  to  Lau- 
rence Gronlund,  the  intellectual  pioneer  of 
Socialism  in  America: 

"In  spirit  I  stand  at  the  grave  of  Laurence 
Gronlund,  the  Socialist  and  the  martyr.  In  fancy 
I  see  his  magnanimous  face,  hear  his  earnest 
voice  and  feel  the  grasp  of  his  friendly  hand — 
and  my  heart  is  in  my  mouth  as  I  write  this  feeble 
tribute  of  my  love  and  veneration  for  one  whose 
life  was  a  ceaseless  sacrifice  to  a  cause  to  which 
he  gave  his  ripest  thought  and  unrelaxing  energy, 
and  which,  with  the  inspired  vision  of  a  prophet, 
he  saw  would  eventually  baptize  the  world  with 
effulgent  and  perennial  glory. 

"Was  our  comrade  a  visionary?  So  was  the 
old  Hebrew  prophet,  who  saw  the  full-orbed 
millennial  era  when  nations  should  'beat  their 
swords  into  pruning-hooks  and  their  spears  into 
plow-shares'  and  'learn  war  no  more,'  a  condi- 
tion  for  which   Laurence  Gronlund  labored  and 
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suffered  in  shine  and  storm,  sounded  all  the 
depths  of  poverty  and  walked  with  unbowed  head 
in  the  valley  and  shadow  of  death.  His  great 
soul  soared  infinitely  above  all  discouragements. 
He  lived  and  wrought  on  the  highlands  of  hope. 
He  worked  for  a  perverse  generation,  and  whether 
sleeping  in  a  garret  or  when  his  couch  was  a 
bench  with  heaven's  starry  mantle  over  him,  or 
crouching  under  some  sheltering  stairway,  his 
heart  throbbed,  until  death  stilled  it,  only  to  the 
battle  march  of  human  progress." 

Tributes  past  numbering  have  been  paid  to 


Eugene  V.  Debs,  the  man.  "In  Tcrre  Haute," 
says  his  fellow^-tovi^nsman  and  fellow-Socialist, 
Stephen  Marion  Reynolds,  "everybody  admires 
him.  All  who  know  him  personally  love  him. 
He  has  no  personal  enemies;  he  has  enemies, 
but  they  do  not  know  him.  He  has  none  in 
Terre  Haute.  Many  here  would  like  to  hang 
his  ideas,  but  the  man,  the  strong  personality, 
the  gentleness  and  cordiality  of  his  greeting 
when  he  meets  his  neighbors  and  fellow-citi- 
zens, disarm  all  prejudice," 


THE    CHARMING     PRIME    MINISTER    OF    THE    DOMIN- 
ION    OF    CANADA 


RILLIANT    and    conspicuous    as 

B\V*  are  all  the  personalities  associ- 
W  ated  with  this  month's  celebra- 
tions of  the  three  hundredth  an- 
niversary of  the  founding  of 
Quebec,  it  is  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  Prime  Min- 
ister of  the  Dominion,  who,  by  a  tacit  recogni- 
tion, remains  incontestably  the  most  brilliant 
and  the  most  conspicuous  of  them  all.  To 
Sir  Wilfrid,  more  than  to  any  other  one  man, 
is  ascribed  the  prodigious  success  which  has 
attended  every  arrangement  from  the  appro- 
priation of  the  necessary  funds  to  the  enlist- 
ment of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who,  as  all  now 
know,  will  honor  the  occasion  with  his  pres- 
ence. 

To  a  combination  of  the  skill  of  the  great- 
est diplomatists  with  confiding  simplicity  of 
manner  must  we  ascribe,  say  his  admirers, 
the  hold  Sir  Wilfrid  has  secured  upon  the 
affections  "of  his  countrymen.  The  mere  sight 
of  this  man  is  sufficient,  declares  an  enthu- 
siast in  the  London  Standard,  to  kindle  the 
friendliest  glows  in  the  coolest  and  least 
demonstrative  bosom.  His  open  countenance 
is  wholly  free  of  characteristics  summed  up  by 
physiognomists  as  combative.  The  face  is 
equally  free  from  enthusiasm  and  from  the 
traits  of  the  man  of  action.  It  is  delicately, 
even  pensively,  defined,  studious,  suggesting  a 
tendency  to  absence  of  mind — from  which  Sir 
Wilfrid  suffers — a,nd  the  thing  known  to  Ger- 
mans as  "world-pain."  The  Prime  Minister, 
that  is  to  say,  usually  looks  tired,  even  bored. 
The  face  is  thin,  the  mouth  having  all  the 
width  that  denotes  intelligence,  while  the  lips 
have  that  suggestion  of  thickness  which  is 
supposed  to  be  evidence  of  a  humane  disposi- 
tion.    The   chin   is   deficient   in    length — evi- 


dence this,  say  some,  of  weakness  of  the  will, 
altho  Sir  Wilfrid's  friends  point  out  that  he 
simply  lacks  obstinacy.  From  the  very  wide 
forehead  an  even  wider  expanse  of  shining 
baldness  towers  to  the  apex  of  the  cranium, 
which  is  padded  on  both  sides  by  thick  and 
gray  hair.  Networks  of  fine  lines  up  and 
down  the  countenance  remind  the  world  that 
the  Prime  Minister  is  no  longer  a  young  man. 
The  circumstances  of  his  career  are  suc- 
cinctly put  in  the  numerous  character  sketches 
of  this  statesman  to  which  his  success  in  pro- 
moting the  Quebec  festivities  has  given  rise. 
His  father,  from  whom  he  inherited  his  sweet- 
ness of  disposition,  according  to  the  Toronto 
Globe,  was  a  somewhat  impoverished  land  sur- 
veyor in  the  county  of  L'Assomption.  His 
mother,  who  died  when  the  present  Prime 
Minister  was  a  mere  child,  was  a  lady  of  ex- 
quisite beauty,  talented  in  the  old-fashioned 
sense,  for  she  wrote  pretty  French  verses  and 
sketched  daintily.  Her  voice  was  among  the 
inheritances  handed  down  to  Sir  Wilfrid,  who 
speaks  so  well  because  she  conversed  so  bril- 
liantly. Both  the  father  and  the  mother  of 
Sir  Wilfrid  possessed  that  graciousness  of 
manner  for  which  the  rural  inhabitants  of  the 
province  of  Quebec  are  famous.  The  fact 
seems  to  our  authority  well  worth  noting,  since 
Sir  Wilfrid  owes  all  or  nearly  all  his  political 
prestige  and  success  to  his  enticing  manner, 
his  distinction  of  presence,  and  the  kindliness 
of  his  demeanor.  Altho  the  Prime  Minister 
impresses  beholders  as  a  man  now  somewhat 
worn  out,  and  altho  as  regards  physical  health 
he  is  anything  but  robust,  he  is  still  one  of  the 
most  distinguished-looking  of  Britons.  The 
natural  grace  of  his  courtesy  and  the  winning 
effect  of  his  unforced  smile  grow  rather  than 
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fade  with  the  passing  of  many  years.  His 
strength  of.  character  has  nothing  aggressive 
in  it,  in  the  opinion  of  his  more  or  less  in- 
spired biographer,  Mr.  J.  S.  Willison,  who  has 
given  two  stout  volumes  to  his  subject.*  Sir 
Wilfrid  comes  into  view  in  Mr.  Willison's 
pages  first  as  a  gentle,  studious  youth  at  Mc- 
Gill  University.  He  is  next  a  young  lawyer 
at  Montreal,  impressing  an  ever  widening 
circle  with  the  promise  of  future  greatness, 
a  member  of  the  Quebec  legislature  at  the  age 
of  thirty,  "making  speeches  with  the  unmis- 
takable note  of  intellectual  distinction,  and  ex- 
hibiting a  natural  gift  of  persuasive  oratory" 
— in  brief,  as  the  London  Standard  says,  a 
charming  and  attractive  figure  who  won  men 
to  him  without  conscious  effort,  and  passed 
rapidly  and  easily  up  the  slope  to  fame  and 
power. 

Sir  Wilfrid's  brilliant  progress,  we  are  as- 
sured, was  solely  the  reward  of  his  own  toil 
and  self-discipline,  for  he  possessed  neither 
wealth  nor  adventitious  influence.  Indeed,  as 
a  young  man  he  created  obstacles  to  his  own 
advancement,  putting  himself  in  opposition  to 
all  tendencies  of  the  clerical  kind.  The  ripe- 
ness of  his  judgment  was  proved  by  the  ad- 
dress with  which  he  avoided  an  open  rupture 
with  his  own  church,  by  the  tact  with  which 
he  reconciled  the  liberalizing  fervor  of  early 
manhood  with  submission  to  the  spiritual 
authority  of  an  ecclesiastical  organization  his- 
torically opposed  to  liberal  ideas.  That,  at 
any  rate,  is  how  it  strikes  the  London  Stand- 
ard, as  well  as  the  Toronto  Globe.  To  the 
London  Mail,  on  the  other  hand.  Sir  Wilfrid 
seems  "hardly  rich-blooded  enough  for  a  great 
orator,"  altho  he  has  fine  gifts  of  mellifluous 
if  not  of  magnetic  speech.  "It  can  not  be 
said,"  urges  our  contemporary,  "that  his  name 
is  linked  to  any  great  and  epoch-marking  mea- 
sures." That,  explains  his  biographer,  is  be- 
cause Sir  Wilfrid  allows  all  others  to  appro- 
priate a  credit  that  is  rightly  his  alone.  As 
regards  oratory,  too,  this  friendly  authority 
insists  that  while  Sir  Wilfrid's  French  speech- 
es would  delight  the  Academy  in  Paris  with 
their  purity  and  grace,  his  English  is  scarcely 
less  nervous  and  polished,  altho  the  London 
Mail  will  have  it  that  the  Prime  Minister's 
English,  easy  and  perfect  tho  it  be,  manifests 
the  care  and  finish  of  the  man  to  whom  the 
language  of  Shakespeare  is  a  foreign  idiom. 
In  truth.  Sir  Wilfrid  thinks  in  French  before 
he  speaks  in  any  other  tongue. 


•Sir   Wilfrid    Laurier    and  the     Liberal     Party. 
J.    S.   Willison.     London :   John    Murray. 


By 


After  all.  Sir  Wilfrid  is  no  political  leader 
of  the  masterful  Roosevelt  type,  nor  an  ad- 
ministrator of  the  Taft  sort,  nor  any  debater 
in  the  rough-and-tumble  party  sense.  He  is 
charming  merely,  the  defect  of  that  quality, 
lack  of  force,  showing  in  the  man  plainly. 
"There  is  not  enough  iron  in  his  blood  to 
allow  him  to  rule  in  stormy  times,"  observes 
the  London  Mail.  It  concedes  his  entrancing 
manner,  but  observes  that  he  "represents  the 
decorative  side  of  politics."  He  says  always 
the  right  thing,  and  says  it  at  the  right  moment 
and  in  the  right  way.  There  is  nothing  sordid 
about  him.  "He  happily  symbolizes  that  poli- 
tical concert  of  races  which,  tho  it  is  far 
enough  from  being  a  living  union,  is  yet  the 
ultimate  fact  in  Canadian  politics."  His  air 
of  bored  and  overtaxed  patience  suggests  to 
this  not  very  friendly  observer  that  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  may  be  tired  of  public  life,  possibly  re- 
gretting that  he  ever  devoted  himself  to  it. 
It  is  even  insinuated  that  the  Prime  Minister 
once  cursed  the  fate  that  made  him  what  he  is. 
His  objection  to  his  brilliant  career  is  that  it 
has  meant  hard  work  at  every  stage,  very  little 
in  the  way  of  prizes,  a  certainty  of  poverty  in 
the  end,  and  ultimate  oblivion.  For  Sir  Wil- 
frid has  no  illusions  whatever  on  the  subject 
of  his  own  greatness.  He  has  likened  himself 
to  a  big  frog  in  a  pond. 

Intellectually,  the  life  of  Sir  Wilfrid  is 
richer  than  that  of  most  statesmen.  It  has 
been  said  of  him  that  he  would  have  made  a 
brilliant  French  essayist.  His  French  prose  is 
lucid  but  full  of  historical  allusions  borrowed 
from  the  chronicles  of  Canada,  which  he  has 
studied  profoundly.  He  can  illustrate  any  ar- 
gument with  an  apt  citation  of  the  record  of 
the  French  Canadians  in  the  new  world.  It 
is  complained  that  his  spirit  is  too  destitute  of 
that  commercialism  which  has  impressed  itself 
so  strongly  upon  the  character  of  twentieth 
century  Canada.  He  is  said  to  get  along  ill 
with  Americans,  for  whom,  in  fact,  his  feeling 
is  not  cordial.  He  deems  our  women  too  un- 
quiet and  our  men  somewhat  lacking  in  that 
fineness  and  chastity  of  honor  of  which  Burke 
made  so  much.  Sir  Wilfrid's  long  and  disap- 
pointing labors  to  bring  about  some  form  of 
reciprocity  between  his  country  and  our  own 
is  said  to  tinge  all  his  ideas  of  Americans.  He 
thinks  the  statecraft  of  Washington  politi- 
cians somewhat  unscrupulous.  Many  years 
have  passed  since  first  he  condemned  the 
project  of  a  commercial  union  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  but  the  hostility  of  that 
time  survives  in  some  respects.     But  he  can  be 
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CANADA'S    PERFECT    GENTLEMAN. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  Prime  Minister  of  the  Dominion,  embodies  the  courtesy  of  a  French  gentleman  of  the 
old  school  with  the  capacity  to  manage  men  without  which  he  would  never  have  become  leader  of  the  Liberals 
in  the  greatest  community  now  ranking  as  a  British  colony.  ,.  _ 
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so  very  charming  to  all  classes  of  our  citizens 
that  he  remains  on  the  whole  popular  with 
those  Americans  who  know  him  personally. 

He  is  quite  lacking  in  the  athletic  instinct. 
No  one  has  commended  his  golf  or  his  horse- 
manship or  his  growess  with  rod  or  gun.  He 
does  not  live  much  in  the  open  air.  He  seems 
most  at  home  in  the  social  side  of  life.  The 
charm  of  his  after-dinner  conversation  is 
deemed  indescribable,  for  he  can  argue  subtly 
on  any  theme,  maintaining  his  own  view  stout- 
ly but  never  giving  offence.  His  favorite 
medium  of  expression  is  French,  a  language 
which  he  has  done  much  to  bring  into  vogue 
at  Canadian  social  gatherings.  Pictures, 
poetry,  philosophy  and  the  elegances  of  exist- 
ence find  in  him  their  discriminating  patron, 
and  he  makes  much  of  the  fact  that  so  many 
illustrious  living  physicists  are  Canadians.  Sir 
Wilfrid  deems  the  discovery  of  radium  a  Cana- 
dian one,  and  he  insists  that  the  regeneration 
of  Egypt  was  made  possible  by  the  genius  of 
the  Canadians  who  worked  under  Lord 
Cromer.  He  is  firmly  convinced  that  the  Do- 
minion will  never  be  absorbed  by  the  United 
States.  He  is,  to  sum  him  up  in  a  word,  a 
talker  rather  than  a  doer,  a  delightful,  urbane 
charmer  of  the  social  world  with  no  taste  for 
detail,  and  the  most  enchanting  manners  in 
the  world. 

One  of  Sir  Wilfrid's  earliest  and  most  bril- 
liant speeches,  as  has  been  hinted,  expressed 
his  pride  at  being  in  the  British  Empire,  and 
his  belief  that  the  man  who  sought  to  sever 
the  union  was  unworthy  of  the  privileges  of 
British  citizenship.  That  is  the  cardinal  doc- 
trine of  his  political  creed  in  the  estimation 
of  the  London  Standard,  and  any  variation 
the  creed  of  Sir  Wilfrid  has  undergone  has 
been  only  in  the  direction  of  greater  intensity. 
Next  in  importance  ranks  his  disbelief  in  the 
efficacy  of  protection  except  as  a  means  of 


raising  revenue.  But  he  also  seems  to  regard 
moderate  protection  as  a  means  of  facilitat- 
ing trade  in  the  peculiar  circumstances^  in 
which  Canada  finds  herself  as  the  next  door 
neighbor  of  a  great  protective  nation,  and,  as 
Sir  Wilfrid  fears  may  be  added,  politically 
hostile  to  Canada— politically  because  there  is 
much  historical  evidence  to  show  that  the  in- 
corporation of  Canada  into  the  United  States 
has  been  the  ultimate  aim  of  many  Washing- 
ton statesmen. 

Were  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  to  sum  up  in 
one  short  sentence  his  conception  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire,  he  would  say  in  the  words  of 
John  Bright:  "England,  the  living  mother  of 
living  nations."  The  British  Empire  Sir  Wil- 
frid defines  as  a  galaxy  of  living  nations,  and 
England  has  had  the  good  sense  to  give  to 
every  one  of  her  possessions  the  freedom  to 
rule  itself  which,  he  was  politic  enough  to 
intimate,  Ireland — but  he  was  interrupted  at 
this  part  of  his  speech,  and  would  not  finish 
it.  Sir  Wilfrid  has  a  genius  for  rushing  to 
the  brink  of  a  political  precipice  without  top- 
pling over.  He  gets  all  the  glory  of  daring 
without  the  risk. 

There  is  in  the  attitude  of  Sir  Wilfrid  to 
his  supporters  very  little  of  the  self-conscious- 
ness which  renders  eminent  political  leaders 
pompous  without  realizing  it.  He  looks  very 
quiet,  his  manner  is  quiet,  his  tone  is  quiet 
when  he  takes  some  fractious  member  of  the 
Liberal  party  in  hand  on  a  question  of  disci- 
pline. Seldom  has  he  'failed  to  quell,  with 
exercises  of  his  fine  tact,  the  rebellions  against 
his  authority  which  have  been  frequent.  He 
forgives  the  rebels,  and  wins  them  to  himself 
instead  of  driving  them  out  of  the  party.  In 
that  way  he  has  built  up  a  following  that  con- 
sists largely  of  men  who  originally  set  out 
to  overthrow  him.  His  best  friends  have  been 
his  worst  enemies. 


THE    IRRESISTIBLE    WEAKNESSES    OF    EMPEROR 
WILLIAM'S     FALLEN     FAVORITE 


N^/O  INFLUENCE,  political,  person- 

N\U  al  or  social,  witla  which  Philipp, 
>^  Prince  zu  Eulenburg  once 
Jt^  swayed  the  mind  and  heart  of 
>C?  his  sovereign,  William  II,  seems 
to  have  survived  his  sensational  arrest  upon 
the  gravest  accusations  that  can  be  brought 
against  the  moral  character  of  any  man.   Ever 


since  the  refusal  of  the  court  which  heard 
his  appeal  to  release  him  on  prodigious  bail, 
the  prince  has  pined  in  humiliation  upon  a 
hospital  bed,  comforted  only  by  the  visits  of 
his  wife  and  children,  and  soothed  by  those 
sentiments  of  affectionate  veneration  with 
which  his  dependents  and  retainers  have  long 
regarded  him.     For  the  time  being  his  ener- 
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gies — such  as  they  remain — are  devoted  to 
preparations  of  that  defence  which  is  to  be 
the  climax  of  the  most  sensational  state  trial 
modern  Germany  has  yet  known. 

Prince  zu  Eulenburg  is  understood  to  find 
consolation  in  his  irretrievable  fall  through  the 
medium  of  that  Christian  Science,  to  which  he 
has  consecrated  all  the  forces  of  his  soul's 
mysticism  since  the  institution  of  his  renowned 
Round  Table  in  the  castle  of  Liebenberg.  His 
tall  and  now  slightly  plump  frame  stoops 
somewhat  with  the  weight  of  his  sixty  odd 
years,  and  the  grayness  of  the  beard  and  hair 
seems  to  accentuate  the  lines  of  suffering  in 
the  strongly  marked  countenance.  The  person- 
ality has  only  been  sweetened  by  the  experi- 
ences of  the  past  year,  however,  and  Philipp 
Friedrich  Karl  Alexander  Both,  Prince  zu 
Eulenburg  and  Hertefeld,  remains  the  same 
synthesis  of  all  that  is  irresistible  in  aristo- 
cratic weakness  that  he  proved  himself  in  the 
days  of  his  spiritual  orgies  at  the  castle  of 
Liebenberg. 

Weakness  in  its  seductive  form  has  always 
been  the  foundation  of  this  illustrious  cour- 
tier's character.  There  is  weakness  in  the 
placidity  of  his  temper,  weakness  in  the  in- 
dulgence he  has  ever  manifested  for  the  es- 
capades of  his  unconventional  daughters  and 
not  less  unconventional  sons,  weakness  in  the 
low,  insinuating  tone  of  his  brilliant  talk  on 
all  themes  ethical  or  artistic,  and  a  world  of 
weakness  in  the  expression  of  the  gray,  lan- 
guishing and  down  dropping  eyes  with  which 
he  absorbs  the  esthetic  qualities  of  his  count- 
less collections  of  books,  pictures  and  musical 
instruments.  His  physique  embodies,  from 
the  small,  finely  shaped  feet  to  the  roundly 
arched  cranium,  the  irresistible  weaknesses 
by  which  his  character  is  rendered  complex 
and  original.  There  is  the  weakness  of  Nar- 
cissus in  the  man's  absorption  in  himself,  the 
weakness  of  Heliogabalus  in  his  orgiastic  mys- 
ticism, the  weakness  of  Hamlet  in  his  agon- 
ized vacillations  between  a  purpose  and  a 
policy,  and  the  weakness  of  a  sick  girl  in  his 
susceptibility  to  the  sentimental.  Only  a 
temperament  so  inexpressibly  refined  as  that 
of  the  prince  could  save  itself  from  sheer  ab- 
surdity in  the  mazes  of  its  own  impotence. 
The  very  wit  of  his  absorbing  talk  is  weak, 
the  flavored  always  with  his  childish  origin- 
ality. Even  his  weak  health  is  without  the 
repulsion  of  invalidism,  for  it  clothes  the 
delicacy  of  his  nature  like  silk  and  makes  him 
seem  more  interesting.  It  has  been  predicted 
of  him  in- the  Zunkunft  that  he  will  die  weakly 


but  with  all  his  perfect  charm.  The  traces  of 
incipient  paresis  he  has  manifested  of  late 
assume  a  dozen  poetical  forms  like  the  evr*- 
dences  of  tuberculosis  in  Botticelli's  virgins. 

Comparisons  between  him  and  Oscar  Wilde 
are  inevitably  instituted  by  all  who  have  had 
experience  of  both.  The  prince  lacks  the 
poet's  gifts  of  expression  on  paper,  but  his 
talk,  tho  less  paradoxical,  is  on  the  whole 
more  coherent.  If  Oscar  Wilde  may  be  said 
to  have  committed  the  crimes  of  which  he 
stood  charged,  the  crimes  alleged  against  the 
prince  must  be  averred  to  have  committed  him. 
It  was  not  that  he  embraced  vice  so  much  as 
that  vice  embraced  him.  In  the  same  sense 
it  must  be  true  that  the  French  philosophy  he 
loves  absorbs  him,  for  he  is  too  weak  to 
absorb  it.  He  dips  into  Diderot  and  Voltaire, 
Condorcet  and  Helvetius  precisely  as  he  toys 
with  Mrs.  Eddy  and  the  sweets  of  Christian 
Science.  The  poetry  for  which  he  is  famed 
reflects  moods  and  nothing  more.  He  turns 
the  old  Norse  legends  into  dreamy  verse  and 
translates  the  skalds  into  a  hodge-podge  of 
mysticism  and  moonshine.  He  has  treated  all 
the  arts  alike.  His  statues  are  shapelessly 
pretty,  and  mean  nothing.  His  paintings  are 
blotches  of  melancholy  against  sick  back- 
grounds. His  architectural  conceptions  have 
made  the  famous  castle  of  Liebenberg  one  gi- 
gantic toy.  Esthetically  speaking,  he  was  born 
asleep,  and  is  somnambulistically  creative.  The 
curios,  canvases,  and  collections  with  which 
the  halls,  salons  and  galleries  of  Liebenberg 
are  crowded  derive  their  unreal  and  sublim- 
inal beauty  from  this  trait. 

For  a  man  in  a  dream  the  prince  shoots 
capitally.  He  delights  to  roam  through  his 
ancestral  woods,  gun  in  hand,  bringing  down 
a  bird  and  making  a  sonnet  upon  its  untimely 
end.  He  is  angelically  affable  to  his  tenants, 
who  are  said  to  think  him  inspired — a  little 
mad,  it  may  be,  but  nobly  so.  He  boats 
romantically  adown  the  streams  about  his 
castle  wearing  a  feathered  hat  and  buckled 
slippers — that  is  to  say  he  was  wont  to  do  so 
before  the  court  refused  that  immense  bail. 
He  has  never  been  in  any  sense  a  society  man 
for  all  his  aristicracy  of  soul,  preferring  rather 
the  simple  rusticity  of  the  bucolic  mind,  which 
he  can  address  in  every  dialect  it  knows.  He 
has  studied  the  Bavarian  dialects  until  they  are 
a  mother  tongue  to  him,  and  he  holds  collo- 
quies with  peasants  from  all  over  Germany  in 
their  local  jargons.  His  linguistic  attainments 
are  amazing,  likewise,  for  he  has  a  brilliant 
career  in  the  diplomatic  service  at  the  very 
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poetical  court  of  Vienna,  where  archduchesses 
— not  to  say  it  disrespectfully — are  as  mad  as 
he.  It  was  the  charm  of  his  conversation  that 
lured  them.  The  cadence  of  his  tone  and  the 
deference  of  his  manner  had  much  to  do  with 
the  effect,  for  the  way  the  prince  says  things 
has  always  been  as  sweet  as  the  things  he  says. 

His  domestic  life,  but  for  the  ravishing 
weakness  of  the  man,  would  have  been  stormy. 
His  wife,  who  happens  to  be  some  /years 
younger  than  himself,  has  what  is  described  in 
the  Liebenberg  environment  as  a  soul,  and  to 
this  is  added  what  ordinary  persons  call  a 
temper.  The  placidity  of  the  prince  neutral- 
izes the  provocations  that  would  else  be  in- 
evitable, besides  establishing  his  relations  with 
his  three  unconventional  daughters  on  a  basis 
beyond,  as  Nietzsche  might  say,  good  and 
evil.  For  these  daughters  are  a  species  of 
superwomen.  The  oldest  is  about  twenty-six, 
and  is,  like  her  father,  in  a  devotional  frame 
of  mind  on  the  subject  of  Wagner.  The 
prince  and  his  daughter  can  sing  the  "Ring" 
straight  through.  The  younger — but  not  the 
youngest — daughter  inherits  the  romanticism 
of  her  father's  temperament,  having  run  away 
with  a  young  man  of  inadequate  stipend  who 
had  been  acting  as  the  prince's  literary  ad- 
viser. The  youngest  girl  is  barely  twenty, 
but  her  unconventionality  asserted  itself  long 
ago.  The  young  ladies  do  not  believe  in  mar- 
riage, it  seems,  as  that  term  is  understood  by 
people  on  the  practical  plane  still.  They  have 
all  immensely  stimulated  the  spiritual  senti- 
mentality for  which  the  social  life  at  Lieben- 
berg is  so  widely  known. 

In  addition  to  his  three  gifted  daughters,  the 
prince  has  a  trio  of  stalwart  sons,  the  oldest 
being  twenty-five,  and  the  husband  of  a 
wealthy  woman.  The  next  son,  altho  but 
twenty-three  or  so,  is  a  musician  of  celebrity, 
engaged  in  the  study  of  his  art  at  Munich. 
The  youngest  scion  of  the  house  of  Eulenburg 
is  a  youth  of  nineteen,  who  seems  distinguish- 
able from  the  rest  of  the  family  in  that  he 
is  without  a  soul,  being,  it  is  said,  commercial 
in  all  his  instincts.  The  regular  family  gath- 
erings at  the  castle  reveal  the  prince  in  one  pf 
his  least  known  aspects.  There  is  usually  an 
elaborate  feast  with  the  dreamer  at  the  head 
of  the  board,  his  wife  at  the  foot,  and  the 
progeny  seated  in  order  of  age.  Religious 
exercises  are  never  omitted,  and  assume  that 
mystical  cast  to  which  his  highness  is  prone 
in  all  exalted  moods.  The  spirits  of  his  an- 
cestors and  of  great  crusaders  are  summoned 
at   the   conclusion  of   the   meal,  and   bestow 


their  blessings  indiscriminately.  This  com- 
munication with  the  departed  embellishes  all 
the  prince's  religiosity,  being  a  sort  of  faculty 
inherited  from  a  remote  ancestor,  and  handed 
down  in  the  family  for  generations.  All  the 
daughters  are  said  to  manifest  this  hereditary 
peculiarity  at  regular  and  inspired  intervals. 
By  a  coincidence,  of  which  much  is  made  in 
the  Zunkunft,  the  family  feast  is  digested  at 
a  round  table. 

Of  the  real  round  table,  at  which,  in  the 
castle  at  midnight,  the  prince  presided  over 
political  and  religious  mysteries,  so  much  that 
is  fantastic  has  been  said  and  heard  and  so 
little  that  seems  trustworthy  is  definitely 
known  that  the  trial  itself  may  form  the  only 
elucidation  of  these  obscurities  the  outside 
world  will  ever  enjoy.  The  prince  exhibits 
himself  in  one  account  as  Thor,  the  Thunder- 
er, between  whom  and  himself  many  have 
discerned  a  physical  resemblance.  He  occu- 
pied an  onyx  dais  with  a  handful  of  thunder- 
bolts, while  exalted  dignitaries  sat  about  until 
the  spirit  of  Napoleon  appeared.  Political 
crises  of  the  hour  were  submitted  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  spectre.  The  Emperor  was  on 
one  occasion  edified  with  a  demonstration  of 
the  therapeutic  efficacy  for  the  soreness  of  his 
throat  of  a  gargle  prescribed  by  the  spirit  of 
Pericles.  Hannibal  was  there,  but  Frederick 
the  Great,  altho  summoned,  would  not  come. 

William  II  is  understood  to  have  associated 
the  Round  Table  with  the  political  activities  of 
his  favorite  only.  He  never  assumed  for  a 
moment  that  the  advice  he  regularly  asked 
and  which  the  prince  saw  was  taken  had  any 
practical  conunection  with  the  occult.  Eulen- 
burg, in  fact,  was  almost  modern  in  the  society 
of  his  sovereign,  affecting  a  yachting  costume 
and  turning  up  regularly  at  Kiel  for  the  races 
there.  He  then  wore  no  halberd  of  wrought 
steel,  but  plain  black  and  white  trousers,  the 
prince  having  a  dandified  strain  in  him,  and 
making  large  purchases  of  a  London  tailor. 
Eulenburg  was  wittiest  when  William  was  a 
listener.  It  happened  one  day  that  he,  with 
the  Emperor  and  Count  von  Moltke,  stood 
upon  the  forward  deck  of  the  royal  yacht 
when  its  mast  collided  with  a  lock  through 
which  the  vessel  passed  on  its  way  along  the 
canal.  The  tapering  pole  fell  between  his 
majesty  and  the  prince,  the  former  leaping  in 
the  affair  affrighted  by  the  shock.  Eulenburg 
smiled.  He  hoped,  he  said,  that  this  might 
never  prove  a  symbolic  incident  foretelling 
what  was  yet  to  come  between  his  sovereign 
and   himself. 
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THE    TRADE    IN     BOGUS     PICTURES 


^T)TPLING  once  remarked  that  there 

Kf/0.  are  not  ten  thousand  persons  in 
^  the  world  who  know  a  good  pic- 
ik  ture  when  they  see  one,  and  the 
"^L  observation  is  worth  recalling  at 
this  time  in  connection  with  the  law  suit 
brought  against  William  Clausen,  the  New 
York  art-dealer,  by  William  T.  Evans,  a 
wealthy  art-collector.  Mr.  Evans  claims  that 
three  of  the  pictures  bought  by  him  from 
Clausen  as  genuine  examples  of  the  work  of 
Homer  Martin  and  George  Inness,  and  intend- 
ed as  a  gift  to  the  proposed  National  Gallery 
in  Washington,  are  forgeries.  His  suit  has 
led  to  the  publication  of  the  fact  that  other 
collectors  have  compelled  the  same  dealer  to 
refund  money  on  "suspicious"  pictures  attri- 
buted to  well  known  American  painters.  There 
are  rumors  that  at  least  one  New  York  artist 
of  ability  devotes  his  entire  time  to  the  pro- 
duction of  spurious  paintings,  and  according 
to  Samuel  Swift,  a  writer  in  Harper's  Weekly, 
"even  Brooklyn  has,  or  had,  its  salaried  art 
forger,  who  for  a  fixed  sum  (such  was  the  re- 
liability and  steadiness  of  his  production) 
turned  out  a  stream  of  monotonous  imitations 
of  Diaz,  Corot,  Inness,  W3'ant,  Homer  Martin, 
and  other  important  and  salable  painters."  Ap- 
parently the  trade  in  bogus  pictures  is  flour- 
ishing in  America. 

In  view  of  these  revelations,  it  is  being 
asked:  If  three  paintings  responsibly  placed 
in  a  public  institution  are  not  what  they  seem, 
what  assurance  have  we  of  the  authenticity  of 
any  paintings?  Is  it  not  likely  that  many  of 
our  collectors  have  been  imposed  upon,  and 
that  many  of  our  museums  and  picture  galler- 
ies are  exhibiting  spurious  pictures? 

The  answer  of  Sir  Purdon  Clarke,  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum,  is  only  in  part  reassur- 
ing. Of  the  pictures  under  his  own  care  he 
speaks  confidently.  "I  am  not  aware  of  any 
forgeries,"  he  says,  "among  the  paintings  in 
the  museum,  nor  have  I  instituted  any  in- 
vestigation, so  called,  of  the  paintings  here 
since  the  outbreak  of  what  is  called  the  Evans- 
Clausen  scandal.  There  was  no  need  of  any 
such  investigation."  At  the  same  time,  he 
admits,  the  traffic  in  bogus  pictures  in  this 


country  is  enormous.     He  is  quoted  by  a  New 
York  Sun  reporter  as  follows: 

"I  have  been  told  at  the  Custom  House  here 
in  New  York  that  27,000 .  Corots  have  been  en- 
tered at  this  port.  When  I  repeated  that  to  one 
man  he  said  I  was  10,000  shy.  I  have  seen  a 
good  many  Corots  here.  I  have  seen  a  good  many 
private  collections  in  this  country  and  they  all 
have  their  Corots.  I  should  say  that  generations 
of  P>enchmen  have  paid  for  their  art  education 
by  painting  Corots. 

"And  it's  simple  work,  too.  Almost  any  young 
student  with  a  little  talent  can  paint  the  Corots 
we  know.  ...  I  have  seen  some  forged  Tur- 
ners in  private  collections  in  this  country  and 
some  Gainsboroughs  too.  Gainsboroughs  seem  to 
be  something  of  a  favorite,  I  should  say.  Do  you 
notice  that  can  do  not  see  any  forged  Geromes? 
Nor  Cabanels,  nor  Bouguereaus,  nor  Meissoniers? 
A  man  who  could  paint  well  enough  to  deceive 
an  admirer  of  those  men  wouldn't  put  their 
names  to  his  canvases;  he  would  sign  them  with 
his  own  name  and  reap  the  reward." 

The  New  York  Times  makes  the  assertion 
that  "the  trade  of  faking  is  profitable  all  over 
the  world  in  all  branches  of  art."  It  com- 
ments further: 

"Selling  bogus  Innesses  and  Homer  Martins  is 
a  bad  business,  any  way  you  look  at  it,  and  to 
argue  that  an  experienced  collector  should  know 
enough  about  pictures  not  to  be  fooled  ought  not 
to  make  the  offense  seem  less  despicable. 

"It  is  an  assured  fact  that  an  experienced  col- 
lector can  be  fooled  once  in  a  while.  Collecting 
works  of  art  because  of  the  makers'  names,  rather 
than  for  the  appeal  they  make  to  the  collector,  is 
a  perilous  business.  The  newly  enriched  man  who 
plunges  into  'art'  as  a  diversion,  and  goes  around 
to  the  galleries  and  auction  rooms  buying  what 
he  likes,  is  much  safer.  What  he  likes  may  be 
bad  art,  but  he  is  not  fooled.  As  his  taste  and 
knowledge  develop  he  gradually  gets  in  a  much 
more  precarious  position.  It  is  always  doubtful 
how  far  they  can  be  developed  by  experience. 
The  picture  collector  who  takes  up  that  avocation 
in  his  mature  years  generally  needs  expert  advice, 
if  not  a  guardian,  as  his  collection  will  not  other- 
wise be  valued  by  his  heirs,  or  the  institution  to 
which  he  may  bequeath  it." 

The  demoralizing  eflfects  of  the  bogus-pic- 
ture trade  are  admitted  by  all,  but  very  few 
practical  suggestions  have  been  made  with  a 
view  to  checking  it.  The  St.  Louis  Mirror 
thinks  that  "if  there  were  more  honest  picture 
buying  there  would  be  probably  be  less  dis- 
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honest  picture  selling."     The  New  York  Even- 
ing Post  says: 

"Some  protection  would  be  afforded  collectors 
if  we  had  a  few  amateurs  who  would  agree  to 
meet  from  time  to  time  and  give  their  verdict  on 
such  pictures  as  might  be  submitted  to  their  judg- 
ment. That  judgment  would  not  be  final ;  agreed 
that  it  might  be  fallible ;  but,  at  any  rate,  it  would 
prove  a  boon  in  many  cases  to  art  lovers  who  are 
not  content  to  buy  for  the  simple  beauty  of  the 
picture,  but  want  to  be  sure  that  the  name  at- 
tached is  the  right  one." 

A  correspondent  of  The  Post,  Mr.  Louis  M. 
Elshemus,  feels  that  much  good  may  grow  out 
of  the  present  discussion  if  it  serves  to  divert 
the  attention  of  art  collectors  and  buyers  from 
the  names  to  the  quality  of  paintings.  He 
writes : 

"Every  expose  that  occurs  in  life  has  some 
value  to  the  community  at  large.  This  is  a  truism 
when  we  regard  the  present  proceedings  taking 
place  anent  the  forgeries  of  paintings  by  dead 
masters  or  some  artists  still  living.  The  value 
which  it  presents  can  be  told  in  a  few  words.  It 
should  open  the  eyes  of  collectors,  also  of  those 
wealthy  citizens   who  buy   works   of   art,   to  the 


fact  that  their  habit  of  wishing  to  possess  paint- 
ings of  a  man  who  has  a  name  does  not  always 
insure  the  genuineness  of  the  work;  also,  that 
trusting  to  the  importance  of  a  dealer  is  not  al- 
ways reliable.  They  will  learn  that  one  man  can- 
not have  produced  so  many  works  as  are  in  the 
dealer's  market ;  they  will  be  aware  that  the  temp- 
tation to  imitate  (for  pecuniary  profit)  a  well- 
known  name's  zvork  is  all  powerful — ^and  they 
will,  for  once,  pay  tribute  to  works,  just  as 
worthy,  of  some  artist  who  has  no  name. 

"This  untoward  stir  in  the  art  world  of  New 
York  city  might  bear  good  fruit  to  the  many  out- 
siders of  the  various  clubs,  societies,  etc.,  inas- 
much as  collectors  and  buyers  will  now  resort  to 
the  more  just  way  of  going  to  the  studios,  and 
there  select  works,  which  otherwise  would  lie 
neglected — buried  deep  in  oblivious  obscurity — 
works  which  can  match  those  of  the  favorites, 
'  and  worthy  to  be  displayed  in  our  museums.  This 
would  put  a  curb  to  the  multifarious  forgeries — 
would  estabhsh  a  higher  status  in  the  perfor- 
mances of  our  much-heralded  artists  (since  in 
this  way  they  would  produce  paintings  that  could 
not  be  so  easily  imitated  by  others),  and  insure 
more  variety  to  the  productions  of  one  man  (no 
more  the  manufacturing  of  the  eternally  same 
picture) — in  short,  would  invigorate  the  art  world 
whom  the  public  already  knows,  and  allow  a  ray 
of  sunshine  to  those  whom  the  present  public 
altogether  ignores." 


FICTION    AS    A     METHOD     OF    TRUTH    TELLING 


^C)  ARADOXICAL  as  it  may  sound, 

P\\  Mr.  Clayton  Hamilton,  in  a  new 
j]  work*  on  the  materials  and 
iJ  methods  of  the  novel,  makes  the 
52)  assertion  that  fiction  has  survived 
and  flourishes  to-day  because  it  is  a  means  of 
telling  truth.  "The  novelist,"  he  declares, 
"forsakes  the  realm  of  fact  in  order  that  he 
may  better  tell  the  truth,  and  lures  the  reader 
away  from  actualities  in  order  to  present  him 
with  realities."  The  full  significance  of  this 
statement  can  only  be  grasped  in  the  light  of 
the  author's  definitions  of  fact  and  of  truth. 
•"A  fact,"  he  says,  "is  a  specific  manifestation 
of  a  general  law ;  this  general  law  is  the  truth 
because  of  which  that  fact  has  come  to  be. 
It  is  a  fact  that  when  an  apple  tree  is  shaken 
by  the  wind  such  apples  as  may  be  loosened 
from  their  twigs  fall  to  the  ground;  it  is  a 
truth  that  bodies  in  space  attract  each  other 
with  a  force  that  varies  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  distance  between  them.  Fact 
is  concrete,  and  is  a  matter  of  physical  ex- 
perience; truth  is  abstract,  and  is  a  matter 
of  mental  theory." 


•Materials  and  Methods  of  Fiction.    By  Clayton  Ham- 
ilton.   The    Baker  and  Taylor  Company. 


The  history  of  man,  Mr.  Hamilton  asserts, 
is  the  history  of  a  continuous  search  for  truth. 
Science,  philosophy  and  art  are  but  three  ex- 
pressions of  this  universal  instinct,  the  first 
endeavoring  to  discover  the  truths  which  un- 
derlie the  facts  that  we  perceive,  the  second 
to  understand  and  to  appraise  these  truths 
when  once  they  are  discovered,  the  third  to 
utter  them  clearly  and  effectively  when  once 
they  are  appraised  and  understood.  In  order 
to  write  great  novels,  Mr.  Hamilton  contends, 
one  must  be  something  of  a  scientist,  some- 
thing of  a  philosopher  and  something  of  an 
artist.     To  quote: 

"The  fiction-writer  differs  from  other  seekers 
for  the  truth,  not  in  the  method  of  his  thought, 
but  merely  in  its  subject-matter.  His  theme  is 
human  life.  .  .  .  He  must  first  observe  care- 
fully certain  facts  of  actual  life,  study  them  in 
the  light  of  extended  experience,  and  induce  from 
them  the  general  laws  which  he  deems  to  be  the 
truths  which  underlie  them.  In  doing  this,  he  is 
a  scientist.  Next,  if  he  be  a  great  thinker,  he 
will  correlate  these  truths  and  build  out  of  them 
a  structure  of  belief.  In  doing  this,  he  is  a 
philosopher.  Lastly,  he  must  create  imaginatively 
such  scenes  and  characters  as  will  illustrate  the 
truths  he  has  discovered  and  considered,  and  will 
convey  theni  clearly  and  effectively  to  the  minds 
of  his  readers.    In  doing  this,  he  is  an  artist." 
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But  although  this  triple  mental  process  is 
experienced  by  every  master  of  fiction,  we 
find,  says  Mr.  Hamilton,  that  certain  authors 
are  interested  most  in  the  first,  or  scientific 
phase  of  the  process,  others  in  the  second,  or 
philosophic  phase,  and  still  others  in  the  third, 
or  artistic  phase.    He  continues : 

"Evidently  Emile  Zola  is  interested  chiefly  in 
a  scientific  investigation  of  the  actual  facts  of 
life,  George  Eliot  in  a  philosophic  contemplation 
of  its  underlying  truths,  and  Gabriele  D'Annun- 
zio  in  an  artistic  presentation  of  the  dream-world 
that  he  imagines.  Washington  Irving  is  mainly 
an  artist,  Tolstoy  mainly  a  philosopher,  and  Jane 
Austen  mainly  a  scientifically  accurate  observer. 
Few  are  the  writers,  even  among  the  greatest 
masters  of  the  art,  of  whom  we  feel,  as  we  feel 
of  Hawthorne,  that  the  scientist,  the  philosopher, 
and  the  artist  reign  over  equal  precincts  of  their 
minds.  Hawthorne  the  scientist  is  so  thorough, 
so  accurate,  and  so  precise  in  his  investigations 
of  provincial  life  that  no  less  a  critic  than  James 
Russell  Lowell  declared  the  'House  of  the  Seven 
Gables'  to  be  'the  most  valuable  contribution  to 
New  England  history  that  has  yet  been  made.' " 

In  one  of  his  criticisms  of  Ibsen,  Mr.  William 
Archer  has  remarked  that  we  "habitually  and 
instinctively  pay  to  Ibsen  the  compliment  (so 
often  paid  to  Shakespeare)  of  discussing  cer- 
tain of  his  female  characters  as  though  they 
were  real  women,  living  lives  apart  from  the 
poet's  creative  intelligence."  Such  a  compli- 
ment is  instinctively  paid  to  every  master  of 
the  art  of  fiction.  The  great  characters  of  the 
great  novels — Sir  Willoughby  Patterne,  Tito 
Melema,  D'Artagnan,  Pere  Grandet,  Rosalind, 
Tartufife,  Hamlet,  Ulysses — are  true  men  and 
women  in  the  highest  sense.  "They  live  more 
truly  than  do  you  and  I,"  Mr.  Hamilton  avers, 
"because  they  are  made  of  us  and  of  many 
beside.  They  have  the  large  reality  of  gen- 
eral ideas,  which  is  a  truer  thing  than  the 
actual  facts."  From  this  it  follows  that  "the 
great  people  of  fiction  are  more  real  than 
many  of  the  actual  people  of  a  bygone  age 
whose  deeds  are  chronicled  in  dusty  his- 
tories."   Mr.  Hamilton  argues: 

"To  a  modern  mind,  if  you  conjure  with  the 
name  of  Marcus  Brutus,  you  will  start  the  spirit 
of  Shakespeare's  fictitious  patriot,  not  of  the  act- 
ual Brutus,  of  a  very  different  nature,  whose 
doings  are  dimly  reported  by  the  chroniclers  of 
Rome.  The  Richelieu  of  Dumas  pere  may  bear 
but  slight  resemblance  to  the  actual  founder  of 
the  French  Academy;  but  he  lives  for  us  more 
really  than  the  Richelieu  of  many  histories.  We 
know  Hamlet  even  better  than  we  know  Henri- 
Frederic  Amiel,  who  in  many  ways  was  like  him ; 
even  though  Amiel  has  reported  himself  more 
thoroughly  than  almost  any  other  actual  man.  We 
may  go  a  step  further  and  declare  that  the  actual 


people  of  any  age  can  live  in  the  memory  of  after 
ages  only  when  the  facts  of  their  characters  and 
their  careers  have  been  transmuted  into  a  sort  of 
fiction  by  the  minds  of  creative  historians.  Actu- 
ally, in  1815,  there  was  but  one  Napoleon;  now 
there  are  as  many  Napoleons  as  there  are  biog- 
raphies and  histories  of  him.  He  has  been  re- 
created in  one  way  by  one  author,  in  another  by 
another;  and  you  may  take  your  choice.  You 
may  accept  the  Julius  Caesar  of  Mr.  Bernard 
Shaw,  or  the  Julius  Caesar  of  Thomas  De  Quin- 
cey.  The  first  is  frankly  fiction;  and  the  second, 
not  so  frankly,  is  fiction  also — just  as  far  from 
actuality  as  Shakespeare's  adaptation  of  Plutarch's 
portraiture." 

If  fictitious  portrayals  of  historical  charac- 
ters are  often  truer  than  the  historians'  own 
accounts,  so  also,  in  Mr.  Hamilton's  judg- 
ment, is  the  novel  more  accurate  than  the 
careless  report  of  actual  occurrences  pub- 
lished in  the  daily  papers.  He  writes  on  this 
point : 

"Water  that  has  been  distilled  is  much  more 
really  H2O  than  the  muddied  natural  liquid  in  the 
bulb  of  the  retort;  and  life  that  has  been  clarified 
in  the  threefold  alembic  of  the  fiction-writer's 
mind  is  much  more  really  life  than  the  clouded 
and  unrealized  events  that  are  reported  in  daily 
chronicles  of  fact.  The  newspaper  may  tell  us 
that  a  man  who  left  his  office  in  an  apparently 
normal  state  of  mind  went  home  and  shot  his 
wife :  but  people  don't  do  such  things ;  and  though 
the  story  states  an  actual  occurrence,  it  does  not 
tell  the  truth.  The  only  way  in  which  the  re- 
porter could  make  this  story  true  would  be  for 
him  to  trace  out  all  the  antecedent  causes  which 
led  inevitably  to  the  culminating  incident.  The 
incident  itself  can  become  true  for  us  only  when 
we  are  made  to  understand  it. 

"Mrs.  Isobel  Strong,  the  devoted  step-daughter 
and  amanuensis  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  once 
repeated  to  the  present  writer  a  conversation  at 
Vailima  in  which  the  novelist  remarked  that  when- 
ever, in  a  story  by  a  friend  of  his,  he  came  upon 
a  passage  that  was  notably  untrue,  he  always  sus- 
pected that  it  had  been  transcribed  directly  from 
actual  life." 

From  Mr.  Hamilton's  point  of  view,  finally, 
the  whole  question  of  the  morality  or  immor- 
ality of  a  work  of  fiction  narrows  itself  down 
to  a  question  merely  of  its  truth  or  falsity. 
He  says: 

"To  appreciate  this  point,  we  must  first  be  care- 
ful to  distinguish  immorality  from  coarseness. 
The  morality  of  a  fiction-writer  is  not  dependent 
on  the  decency  of  his  expression.  In  fact,  the 
history  of  literature  shows  that  authors  frankly 
coarse,  like  Rabelais  or  Swift  for  instance,  have 
rarely  or  never  been  immoral ;  and  that  the  most 
immoral  books  have  been  written  in  the  most 
delicate  language.  Swift  and  Rabelais  are  moral, 
because  they  tell  the  truth  with  sanity  and  vigor : 
we  may  object  to  certain  passages  in  their  writ- 
ings on  esthetic,  but  not  on  ethical,  grounds.  They 
may  offend  our  taste;  but  they  are  not  likely  to 
lead  astray  our  judgment : — far  less  likely  than 
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D'Annunzio,  for  instance,  who.  although  he  never 
offends  the  most  delicate  esthetic  taste,  sicklies 
o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  his  poetry  a  sad  un- 
sanity  of  outlook  upon  the  ultimate  deep  truths 
of  human  life.  In  the  second  place,  we  must 
bravely  realize  that  the  morality  of  a  work  of 
fiction  has  little  or  no  dependence  on  the  subject 
that  it  treats.  It  is  utterly  unjust  to  the  novelist 
to  decide,  as  many  unreasonable  readers  do,  that 
such  a  book  as  Daudet's  'Sapho'  must  be  of  neces- 
sity immoral  because  it  exhibits  immoral  charac- 
ters in  a  series  of  immoral  acts.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  an  immoral  subject  for  a  novel:  in 
the   treatment   of   the   subject,   and   only   in    the 


treatment,  lies  the  basis  of  ethical  judgment  of 
novel  may  be  moral  is  that  the  author  shall  main- 
tain throughout  his  work  a  sane  and  healthy  in- 
sight into  the  soundness  or  unsoundness  of  the 
relations  between  his  characters.  He  must  know 
when  they  are  right  and  know  when  they  are 
wrong,  and  must  make  clear  to  us  the  reasons  for 
his  judgment.  He  cannot  be  immoral  unless  he 
is  untrue.  To  make  us  pity  his  characters  when 
they  are  vile,  or  love  them  when  they  are  noxious, 
to  invent  excuses  for  them  in  situations  where 
they  cannot  be  excused — in  a  single  word,  to  lie 
about  his  characters — this  is,  for  the  fiction-writer, 
the  one  unpardonable  sin." 


THE    ''ACHE    OF     MODERNISM"     IN     LITERATURE 


:AETERLINCK,  Lafcadio  Hearn, 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  Pierre 
Loti,  Jack  London,  Cunning- 
hame-Graham,  John  Galsworthy, 
are  a  few^  of  the  names  linked 
together  by  R.  A.  Scott-James,  an  English 
writer,  in  a  nev^^  book  of  essays  entitled  "Mod- 
ernism and  Romance."*  The  grouping  may 
seem  incongruous  at  first  sight;  but  from  Mr. 
Scott-James's  point  of  view  it  has  an  underly- 
ing unity.  He  finds  in  the  authors  named  the 
supreme  exponents  of  romanticism  in  our 
day;  they  represent  for  him  both  the  "ache  of 
modernism"  and  the  effort  to  escape  from  it. 
What  we  call  "romance"  was  born  in  the 
efifort  to  escape  from  the  actual — to  create  an 
illusion.  Mr.  Scott-James  uses  the  word  not 
in  its  early  meaning,  as  in  the  "Romaunt  of 
the  Rose,"  or  later  in  the  magnificent  melo- 
dramas of  Victor  Hugo  and  his  followers,  but 
in  its  contemporary  sense — as  Joseph  Conrad 
and  Ford  Madox  Huefifer  used  it  when  they 
entitled  a  whole  novel  of  adventure  "Ro- 
mance"; or  as  Stevenson  meant  it  when  he 
said,  "I  have  been  after  an  adventure  all  my 
life,  a  fine  dispassionate  adventure";  as  we 
all  mean  it,  says  Mr.  Scott-James,  when  sud- 
denly "a  thought,  an  action,  the  gleam  of  a 
moment  makes  us  leap  to  our  feet  as  at  a 
vision,  as  at  the  promise  of  some  instant  ful- 
filment of  life."  "It  is  this,"  he  adds,  "which 
many  all  through  their  lives  have  sighed  for 
and  made  the  object  of  a  chivalrous  quest.  It 
is  this  which  most  of  us  have  desired  at  those 
rare  times  when  we  have  been  most  perfectly 
ourselves.  .  .  .  To  be  lifted  beyond  the 
appalling  sense  of  our  own  weakness,  yet  to 
remain  human,  is  to  experience  that  romance 

■<»MopERNisM  AND  ROMANCE.    By  R.  A.  Scott-JatnM.    John 
Lane    Company. 


which  lures  to  quests  and  adventures,  to  hopes 
and  bolder  actions." 

The  most  striking  manifestations  of  modern 
romanticism,  in  Mr.  Scott-James's  sense,  have 
been  inspired  by  a  spirit  of  revolt  against  the 
civilization  existing  around  us : 

"We  have  come  to  disbelieve  in  the  success  of 
our  science,  our  improvements,  our  institutions, 
our  civilization,  and  the  literature  and  art  which 
builds  itself  up  on  all  these.  Some,  of  the  earth, 
earthy,  are  content  to  acquiesce  in  the  chaotic 
combination  of  splendor  and  squalor  which  every- 
where recurs  in  modern  life.  Some  hate  the  ar- 
tificialities which  it  engenders,  but  are  not  vigor- 
ous enough  to  combat  it.  Some,  again,  seek  a 
refuge  from  the  tumultuous  scene  by  turning  to 
other  atmospheres  of  distant  times  and  distant 
places,  burying  their  heads  like  ostriches  in  the 
calm  of  a  university,  or,  it  may  be,  stopping  their 
ears  to  all  but  the  refrains  of  ancient  music,  it 
may  be  flying  literally  or  in  imagination  to  the 
peoples  and  cities  of  the  Orient,  or  the  wilds 
where  primitive  people  and  beasts  still  live  in 
reverent  terror  of  the  unknown.  Some,  more 
bold  if  not  more  imaginative,  face  the  turmoil, 
'confronting,'  as  Walt  Whitman  put  it,  'the  grow- 
ing arrogance  of  realism,'  attempting  to  check 
the  outward  symptoms  without  always  seeing  that 
the  canker  is  inward  and  spiritual.  Others  there 
are  who  play  with  pleasant,  Utopian  dreams,  con- 
scious of  the  growing  evil,  and  expecting  to 
avert  it  by  agreeable  ingenuities.  And  there  are 
yet  others  who  have  contracted  the  disease  of 
modernism  in  its  most  virulent  form,  and,  having 
accented  with  open  eyes  the  grossness,  the  arti- 
ficialities, the  Hn-de-siecle  weariness,  the  material- 
ism, hedonism,  and  all  the  supreme  selfishness, 
not  only  accept  them  but  revel  in  them,  wallow 
in  them,  soak  themselves  in  them ;  and  when  they 
are  labelled  'Decadents'  they  take  it  as  a  compli- 
ment." 

Only  a  happy  few  can  possibly  escape  this 
"ache  of  modernism";  but  if  one  has  felt  it, 
and  has  a  spark  of  virility  in  one's  make-up, 
then,  says  Mr.  Scott-James,  one  must  either 
protest  against  it.  or  flee  from  it,  or,  better 
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still,  combat  and  transform  it  in  the  light  of  a 
new  reason  and  a  new  romance.  It  is  his  con- 
tention that  there  does  exist  such  a  force  in 
contemporary  literature  which,  if  it  continues 
to  grow,  will  regenerate  the  modern  world. 
He  recognizes  this  regenerating  force  in  the 
studies  of  Hearn  and  of  Pierre  Loti,  and  in 
Jack  London's  sub-human  "Call  of  the  Wild" 
and  "White  Fang."  He  sees  it  in  the  tales  of 
adventure  written  by  Cunninghame-Graham, 
the  Scotch  member  of  Parliament,  who  pub- 
licly damned  the  House  of  Commons  for  its 
hypocrisy,  and  sought  a  more  congenial  cli- 
mate in  Morocco.  He  finds  it  most  completely 
alive  in  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  and  in  the 
rather  baffling  Slavic  genius  of  Joseph  Conrad. 
Stevenson,  he  says,  was  the  first  to  accept  the 
self-conscious  spirit  of  his  time  without  sacri- 
ficing in  the  least  the  spirit  of  romance.  But 
the  new  romanticism  is  most  highly  developed, 
he  thinks,  in  those  writers  whom  he  terms  the 
"Borderlanders,"  because  of  their  adventures 
into  the  spiritual  Unknown.  Stevenson,  "in- 
stinctively, because  of  his  genius,  found  a  new 
channel  for  literature  through  the  shoals  of  a 
scientific  age."  But  these  writers  are  doing 
more.  What  Stevenson  did  from  instinct  they 
are  aiming  at  deliberately  with  a  fixed  philo- 
sophic purpose. 


Chief  amongst  these  mystic  thinkers  is 
Maurice  Maeterlinck;  and  it  is  suggestive  to 
note  that  Mr.  Scott-James  discovers  the 
"raison  mystique"  of  the  Belgian  genius  illu- 
mining the  widely  different  younger  art  of  Mr. 
John  Galsworthy.  Maeterlinck,  he  says,  seems 
to  be  constantly  warning  us:  "Clutch  at  the 
uncertain  parts  of  yourselves ;  never  deny  any 
atom  of  experience;  cherish  your  dreams  and 
your  fancies,  for  even  if  they  are  not  real  they 
cannot  be  less  real  than  all  your  other  illu- 
sions." He  urges  those  who  are  not  content 
with  the  present,  and  who  have  the  courage 
of  their  convictions,  to  feel  no  fear  of  sudden 
revolution.  He  bids  us  cherish  those  vague 
impulses  which  we  cannot  fully  understand, 
and  search  for  the  godhead  beyond  nature  and 
its  cruel  forces.  Precisely  because  we  do  not 
know,  he  urges  us  to  see  and  feel  vividly,  thus 
gaining  what  light  we  can  from  the  intermit- 
tent flashes  which  banish  the  darkness.  This 
bold  adventure  to  bring  everyday  life  into 
touch  with  what  lies  beyond  the  border  of  or- 
dinary consciousness,  is  for  Maeterlinck  and 
all  of  his  school  (if  the  possession  of  a  com- 
mon ideal  constitutes  a  "school")  the  romantic 
quest  of  art  and  philosophy.  Here,  if  any- 
where, may  be  found  an  escape  from  the 
"ache  of  modernism." 


TWO    VACANT    CHAIRS     IN    THE     FRENCH    ACADEMY 


IITHIN  the  space  of  a  few  days 

WW-  recently,  the  French  Academy 
/^  lost  two  of  its  most  distinguished 
'**  members — Ludovic  Halevy  and 
Francois  Coppee.  They  were 
both  dramatists  and  romanticists,  and,  in  strik- 
ing contrast  to  prevailing  tendencies  in  the 
French  literary  world,  they  were  both  men  of 
very  simple  genius.  Halevy  will  probably  be 
remembered  best  by  reason  of  his  story, 
"L'Abbe  Constantin,"  which  has  been  trans- 
lated into  many  languages,  and  owes  its  popu- 
larity to  a  certain  pastoral  quality  and  a  spirit 
of  joyous  innocence;  while  Coppee's  poetic 
vogue  in  France  may  be  compared  to  that  of 
Longfellow  in  America. 

Coppee  confessed  frankly  that  he  had  no 
patience  with  modern  decadent  and  symbolist 
schools.  "I  don't  see,"  he  said,  "what  these 
men  are  driving  at.  I  like  them;  I  try  to 
appreciate  them.  But  I  can't  appreciate  a 
symbolist.  I  don't  know  what  he  means.  I 
went   to   one   of   their   gatherings    once    and 


made  a  speech.  There  were  a  lot  of  verses 
read ;  they  were  pretty  verses,  but  they  left  me 
cold:  I  didn't  understand  them." 

Coppee's  art  was,  indeed,  at  the  opposite  ex- 
treme from  what  is  generally  recognized  as 
the  modern  spirit.  James  Huneker,  writing  in 
the  New  York  Sun,  goes  so  far  as  to  dub  him 
"naive  and  tiresome";  but  then  Huneker  is 
himself  a  man  of  the  very  sort  that  Coppee 
said  he  could  not  understand.  The  tempera- 
ment of  Coppee  was  all  tenderness  and  pity 
for  the  poor  and  humble.  He  defined  himself 
as  "a  man  of  refinement  who  enjoys  simple 
people,  an  aristocrat  who  loves  the  masses." 
He  defended  Christianity  even  tho  he  could 
not  believe  in  its  dogmas.  In  his  judgment, 
"Christianity  is  the  most  beautiful  thing  on 
earth — the  purest,  the  noblest — and  it  is  the 
very  thing  which  will  save  us  from  destruc- 
tion ;  for  what,"  he  asked,  "is  Christianity  but 
sympathy  for  every  poor  wretch,  and  aid  with- 
out asking  any  questions?"  This  was  the 
spirit  that  went  into  his  poems,  "Les  Hum- 
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FRAXCOIS    COPPfiE 

_  He  defined  himself  as  "a  man  of  refinement  who  enjoys 
simple  people,  an  aristocrat  who  loves  the  masses."  His 
poems,  plays  and  .stories  are  characterized  by  extreme 
simplicity  and  a   spirit   of   democracy. 

bles"  and  "Promenades  et  Interieurs." 

Of   Coppee's   achievements   as   a   dramatist 
and  story-teller,  Mr.  Huneker  tells  us : 

"His  versatility,  without  being  extraordinary, 
was  rnore  than  respectable.  He  wrote  many 
comedies  in  verse,  charming  tales — the  latter  im- 
pregnated by  a  quality  that  recalls  Dickens  in 
one  particular  at  least — delicious  idyls ;  even  a 
ballet  can  be  set  down  to  his  credit  ('La  Kor- 
rigane,'  in  two  acts,  music  by  Widor,  in  the 
repertory  of  the  Paris  Opera,  1881).  It  was  'Le 
Passant,'  a  versified  drama  in  one  act  (Odeon, 
January  14,  1869)  that  brought  Coppee  before 
the  world  of  Paris.  His  play  was  acclaimed  as 
pure  poesy.  Lasting  less  than  half  an  hour,  it 
won  critics  and  public  alike.  Albert  Wolff  in  the 
Figaro  (January  16,  1869)  was  positively  en- 
thusiastic in  its  praise— not  a  common  failing  of 
his._  'Le  Luthier  de  Cremone'  was  also  a  success, 
while  'Pour  la  Couronne'  was  played  here,  tho 
not  well  received.  Toward  his  'Deux  Douleurs' 
— another  one-act  piece  represented  on  the  boards 
of  the  Theatre  Frangais,  April  20,  1870— the  well- 
known  critic  Francisque  Sarcey  did  not  manifest 
too  much  good  will.  He  called  Coppee  and  his 
play  mediocre,  and  when  such  an  apostle  of 
mediocrity  as  Uncle  Sarcey  could  employ  this 
phrase  we  must  acknowledge  the  truth  lurking  in 
the  accusation.  Coppee  wrote  other  plays,  in  one 
two  and  four  acts  ('Severo  Torelli,'  for  example)] 
but  never  quite  captured  the  unaffected  rapture 
of   Le  Passant.'    In  truth  he  did  not  disdain  the 


familiar  tricks  of  the  theatre.  He  overworked 
the  tear  ducts  of  his  audience;  he  was  fond  of 
juxtaposing  vice  and  virtue  in  an  antithesis  too 
palpably  familiar,  and  then  his  everlasting  elegiac 
undertones !" 

Ludovic  Halevy,  so  different  from  Coppee 
in  all  his  most  characteristic  work,  was  yet 
uriited  with  him  in  a  certain  French  lightness 
and  delicacy.  "If  one  had  been  asked  any 
time  within  the  last  twenty  years,"  observes 
the  New  York  Evening  Post,  "to  pick  out  from 
among  the  forty  members  of  the  French  Acad- 
emy the  one  man  who  best  embodied  in  him- 
self what  we  generally  call  the  Gallic  spirit — 
the  clear  insight  into  things  not  always  true, 
the  half-satiric  and  half-lyrical  appreciation 
of  life,  the  facile  artistry,  the  verve  of  dra- 
matic action,  the  salt  of  style — the  chances  are 
that  the  selection  would  have  fallen  on  Ludo- 
vic Halevy."     The  Post  continues: 


"Some  writer  once  remarked  that  the  true  re- 
sponsibility for  the  outcome  of  the  Franco-Ger- 
man war  rested  on  the  shoulders  of  one  Jacques 
Offenbach.  How  could  a  nation  which  delighted 
in  the  travesty  of  serious  things,  of  love  as  in 
'La  Belle  Helene,'  and  particularly  of  patriotism 
and  military  glory  as  in  'La  Grande  Duchesse  de 
Gerolstein,'  hope  to  make  a  stand  against  a  people 
that  takes  life  so  seriously  as  the  Germans?     But 


THE  AUTHOR  OF   "L'ABBfi  CONSTANTIN" 

Ludovic.  Halevy  will  undoubtedly  be  remembered  best 
by  his  portrayal  of  the  gentle  French  Abbe  whose  name 
has   become   a  household    word   in   many   countries. 
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AT  THE  FUNERAL  OF  COPPfiE   IN  PARIS 


Frangois  Coppee  is  mourned  not  merely  in  French  literary  circles,  but  by  the  people  at  large.    His  vogue  in  his 
own  country  has  been   compared  to  that  of  Longfellow  in  America. 


if  French  frivolity,  as  consummately  exemplified 
in  Offenbach,  the  son  of  a  Jewish  cantor,  brought 
the  nation  to  defeat,  the  responsibility  must  be 
shared  by  Offenbach  s  librettist,  Halevy. 

"There  is  a  scene  in  'La  Belle  Helene' — the 
beautiful  Helen  is,  of  course,  she  of  Troy — in 
which  the  shepherd,  Paris,  is  shown  waiting  for 
a  letter  from  Venus.  The  message  comes,  car- 
ried, appropriately  enough,  by  a  white  dove  in  its 
bill.  Paris  reads  the  note,  and  turns  to  the  mes- 
senger. 'Any  answer?'  The  dove  shakes  its 
head.  "Very  well,  then,'  says  Priam's  son,  and 
the  dove  flies  out.  This  is  undoubtedly  good 
fooling;  but  it  is  something  more  than  that.  In 
its  fancifulness  and  its  suggestion  of  a  familiarity 
with  the  classic  world  that  is  made  to  border  on 
contempt,  the  incident  is  an  assurance  that  our 
author  is  devoting  to  the  art  of  vaudeville  powers 
which  in  the  course  of  time  will  land  him  in  the 
Academy." 

To  a  w^riter  in  the  London  Times  Literary 
Supplement,  Halevy  seemed  a  fascinating 
combination  of  childlike  idealism  and  a  certain 
world-weariness.    He  says: 

"J'etais  nee  vive  et  triste,"  wrote  Madame  de 
Stael — the  phrase  might  have  been  framed  for 
Ludovic  Halevy.  Vivid  and  sad,  he  had  seen 
through  most  of  life's  great  and  little  ironies, 
had  remarked  the  shallow  fragfility  of  human 
hearts,  their  incapacity  to  retain  the  great  eternal 
passions  which  traverse  them  an  instant;  men 
seemed  to  him  futile,  but  sincere — he  saw  them 
as  idealists,  ineffectual  idealists,  in  the  grip  of 
Time,  who  makes  short  work  of  their  sentiments. 
And   the    fun    and   the   melancholy   of   Halevy's 


vaudevilles,  and  comedies,  and  novels,  comes 
from  this  sense  of  the  disproportion,  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  real  to  the  ideal.  Halevy  was  an 
idealist,  but  he  was  also  a  precise  observer — noth- 
ing escaped  him.  His  keen  near-sighted  glance 
perceived  things  (in  an  area  which  he  chose  re- 
stricted) with  the  sharp  outline,  often  comic  in 
its  unexpected  reality,  of  an  instantaneous  photo- 
graph. These  vignettes  of  his  will  be  more 
precious  to  the  social  historian  of  the  Second 
Empire  and  Third  Republic  than  the  vast  roman- 
tic frescoes  of  a  Zola.  The  'Famille  Cardinal,' 
'L'Invasion,'  'Criquette,'  'Princesse,'  and  that  last 
favorite  volume  of  his,  'Notes  et  Souvenirs,'  are 
full  of  thumb-nail  sketches,  alive,  alert,  fresh, 
and  fragile  as  life  itself.  We  look  into  reality 
through  a  lens  of  singular  transparency. 

"It  has  been  said,  and  wisely  said,  that  Halevy 
was  the  heir  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  re- 
minds us  of  Marmontel,  because  he  is  facile,  lucid, 
exact  but  he  has  a  grace  and  a  charm  denied  to 
Marmontel  and  something  in  his  moral  grace 
reminds  us  of  Sedaine,  and  in  his  sense  of  youth, 
of  childhood,  of  charming  purity,  he  recalls  Ber- 
nardin  de  St.  Pierre.  Was  not  'L'Abbe  Con- 
stantin'  the  'Paul  et  Virginie'  of  the  later  nine- 
teenth century?  Did  he  not,  in  'Criquette,'  relate 
the  love  and  the  adventures  of  the  Paul  and  Vir- 
ginia of  Montmartre?'     .     .     , 

"After  the  immense  success  of  'L'Abbe  Constan- 
tin' — delightful  to  a  jaded  palate  as  a  draught  of 
new  milk,  or  a  meal  of  cherries  and  fresh  eggs — 
after  'Criquette'  and  'Notes  et  Souvenirs,'  Halevy 
let  his  pen  lie  idle  in  his  inkstand;  but  he  had  not 
finished  with  the  services  he  rendered  to  litera- 
ture. He  was  the  spy  of  Fame,  the  Petit  Manteau 
Blue  of  gifted  obscurity,  reading  everything,  pene- 
trating everywhere." 
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THE    CONFESSIONS    OF    A    JOURNALIST 


IN  ASTOUNDING  revelation  of 
American  newspaper  methods 
has  lately  been  published  under 
the  title  "The  Career  of  a  Jour- 
nalist."* The  author,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Salisbury,  has  served  a  chequered  career 
in  Western  journalism — in  Kansas  City, 
Omaha  and  Chicago— and  tells  his  story  with 
childlike  candor.  There  is  some  truth  in  The 
Bookman's  charge  that  he  "not  merely  betrays 
irresponsibility,  he  flaunts  it  joyously";  and 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  refers  to  the  nar- 
rative as  "a  vulgarly  written  account  of  vulgar 
experiences."  Nevertheless,  the  book  has  real 
significance.  It  contains  a  great  deal  of  "in- 
side" information  about  the  newspaper  world. 
The  St.  Louis  Mirror  goes  so  far  as  to  say: 
"  The  Career  of  a  Journalist'  is  to  the  news- 
paper business  what  'The  Jungle'  was  to  the 
meat-packing  industry.  All  newspaper  men 
know  he  tells  the  truth — yet  all  will  deny  it, 
and  therefore  and  thereby  confirm  it." 

Mr,  Salisbury's  experience  began  thirteen 
years  ago  in  Kansas  City  on  The  Times.  He 
was  a  "cub  reporter,"  and  one  of  the  first 
things  he  learned  was  that,  if  there  is  no  news, 
it  is  a  reporter's  business  to  manufacture  some. 
During  a  period  when  news  was  slow,  he  per- 
suaded an  alderman  to  introduce  an  anti- 
cigaret  ordinance,  "to  save  the  youth  of  Kan- 
sas City  from  the  cigaret  smokers'  grave." 
The  ordinance  passed,  and  led  to  a  spirited 
discussion.  On  another  occasion  he  went  to 
an  alderman  and  proposed  that  he  father  an 
ordinance  prohibiting  the  wearing  of  hats  by 
women  in  theaters.  The  alderman  had  never 
been  heard  of  before  his  election  and  was 
wild  for  fame.  "Do  I  get  a  big. write-up  on 
the  first  page?"  he  queried  eagerly.  "Sure," 
replied  Salisbury;  "and  you'll  go  down  in  his- 
tory as  the  author  of  a  great  law."  This  time 
the  ordinance  was  not  passed,  but  the  new 
opportunities  for  discussion  were  utilized  to 
the  utmost  by  the  Kansas  City  Times. 

Mr.  Salisbury  soon  found  that  there  were 
•some  subjects  it  was  permissible  to  discuss 
and  others  that  must  not  be  touched.   He  says : 

"I  could  write  columns  about  anti-cigaret  and 
anti-high  hat  laws.  But  there  were  things  that  I 
couldn't  write  about  at  all,  and  other  things  that 
I  had  to  write  as  the  city  editor  told  me,  and  as 
the  owner  or  managing  editor  told  him  to  tell 


•The  Casxer  of  a  Journalist.      By   William     Salisbury. 
New  York:   B.  W.   Dodge  &    Company. 


me.  These  included  street  railway  and  paving 
and  gas  and  telephone,  and  other  corporation 
measures,  and  anti-department  store  bills.  And 
the  City  Hall  reporters  of  the  three  other  news- 
papers wrote  of  such  things  just  as  I  did — from 
dictation." 

After  four  years  of  newspaper  work  in 
Kansas  City,  Mr.  Salisbury  went  to  Iowa,  and 
took  a  position  at  thirteen  dollars  a  week  on 
the  Council  Bluffs  Daily  Nonpareil.  Council 
Bluffs,  he  tells  us,  was  Omaha's  Monte  Carlo. 
Every  night  the  town  was  filled  with  gamblers, 
and  dishonest  office-holders  were  among  the 
regular  visitors.  But  nothing  was  ever  said 
in  the  Nonpareil  about  gambling.  "We  can't 
agitate  against  this  gambling,"  the  young  re- 
porter was  told  in  the  Nonpareil  office;  "it 
might  kill  the  town.  The  gambling  dens  pay 
such  a  big  share  of  the  revenues  that  the  lead- 
ing citizens  are  willing  to  let  them  run."  The 
Nonpareil  advocated  all  sorts  of  reforms — ex- 
cepting the  abolition  of  gambling ! 

When  Mr.  Salisbury  became  a  reporter  for 
the  Omaha  Bee,  he  found  himself  in  the  same 
atmosphere.  It  is  very  evident,  however,  that 
he  made  himself  the  willing  tool  of  his  em- 
ployers.    As  he  tells  the  story: 

"I  resorted  to  making  news.  I  had  an  anti- 
cigaret  ordinance  introduced,  as  I  had  done  in 
Kansas  City,  and  before  it  became  a  law  I  wrote 
a  story  about  an  imaginary  mass-meeting  of  news- 
boys to  protest  against  it  as  an  invasion  of  their 
rights.  At  another  time  I  described  the  visit  to 
the  Mayor's  office  of  a  woman  and  a  little  girl, 
who  sought  the  Mayor's  aid  for  something.  The 
child,  I  said,  sang  pathetic  songs  until  Mayor 
Moore  shed  a  tear  and  granted  their  request.  The 
Mayor  must  have  been  surprised  when  he  read 
this,  as  the  whole  thing  was  news  to  him.  But 
the  next  day  his  mulatto  secretary  told  me  the 
story  had  been  pasted  in  the  official  scrapbook. 
'It's  good  stuff  for  the  voters,'  said  the  secretary. 
'It'll  make  *em  think  the  Mayor's  a  kind-hearted 
man.'  Strokes  of  genius  like  this  brought  a  pro- 
motion." 

It  was  in  Chicago  that  Mr.  Salisbury  saw 
the  seamiest  side  of  daily  journalism.  In  the 
office  of  Mr.  John  R.  Walsh's  paper.  The 
Chronicle,  there  was  "a  list  of  sixteen  corpora- 
tions on  the  desk  of  the  city  editor.  These 
were  all  Mr.  Walsh's  corporations  . 
about  which  nothing  unfavorable  was  ever  to 
appear  in  The  Chronicle."  The  chief  aim  of 
the  Chronicle  office  seemed  to  be  to  "protect 
Mr.  Walsh's  business  interests."  Mr.  Walsh 
hardly  ever  came  to  the  Chronicle  building. 
He   spent  most   of  his  time   in  his  banker's 
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offices.  But  he  often  used  the  telephone,  and  he 
always  talked  to  the  point.  "Walsh  doesn't  care 
much  whether  The  Chronicle  makes  money  or 
not,"  so  young  Salisbury  was  told;  "he's  worth 
from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  millions.  What  he 
wants  principally  is  to  protect  the  many  cor- 
poration irons  he's  got  in  the  fire.  And  he'd 
keep  the  paper  for  that  if  it  lost  a  hundred 
thousand  or  so  a  year.  It  prevents  other 
papers  from  jumping  on  him  very  hard,  be- 
cause, with  a  big  newspaper  at  his  command, 
he  can  get  back  at  them."  But  in  spite  of 
The  Chronicle  Mr.  Walsh  was  not  able  to 
escape  from  being  "jumped  on."  He  is  now 
under  sentence  of  imprisonment  for  five  years, 
for  violation  of  the  banking  laws. 

Salisbury  worked  for  the  Chicago  Tribune 
and  for  Hearst's  Chicago  American,  as  well  as 
for  The  Chronicle.  He  says  the  watchword 
in  Hearst's  newspaper  establishment  was 
"We  want  stories,  and  not  merely  facts."  His 
first  assignment  was  in  connection  with  the 
sinking  of  a  tugboat,  and  he  declares: 

"I  didn't  recognize  my  story  at  first,  in  that 
evening's  paper,  it  had  so  many  features  un- 
dreamed of  by  me.  I  was  told  that  one  of  the 
'prize  dope-slingers'  in  the  office  had  rewritten 
it.  The  rescue  of  a  cat,  the  boat's  mascot,  at 
the  risk  of  all  the  sailors'  lives,  was  described 
with  much  convincing  detail.  This  made  me  feel 
small.  I  had  thought  I  possessed  a  pretty  fair 
imagination,  but  I  realized  that  I  had  much  to 
learn  if  I  were  to  succeed  in  yellow  journalism." 

Salisbury  was  initiated  into  other  mysteries 
beside  those  of  "dressing  up"  copy.  He  learnt 
how  interviews  were  "faked,"  and  how  the 
yellow  papers  battened  on  the  ignorance  of 
poor  people.  He  describes  how  sensations 
were  "cooked  up"  in  newspaper  offices,  and 
how  libel  suits  were  avoided.  In  Chicago  the 
newspapers  specialize  on  anarchism.  Ever 
since  the  Haymarket  affair  in  1887  the  Chi- 
cago public  has  shown  an  insatiable  appetite 
for  anarchist  news,  and  the  reporters  do  their 
best  to  meet  the  demand.  On  one  occasion 
when  John  Most  was  billed  to  make  an  anar- 
chist speech,  but  was  prevented  from  coming, 
a  Chicago  reporter  printed  in  his  paper  a  long 
account  of  an  address,  which  he  evidently 
thought  the  anarchist  leader  ought  to  have 
made.  It  was  very  murderous.  A  journalis- 
tic friend  told  Salisbury: 

"This  anarchist  business  reminds  me  of  the 
hot  times  in  the  old  days  here.  I  saw  the  bodies 
piled  up  after  the  Haymarket  affair,  and  it  was 
a  fierce  sight,  all  right.  There  was  plenty  to 
write  about  for  weeks  then.    But  after  the  ar- 


rests and  trials,  excitement  died  down  for  a 
while.  And  in  the  spell  before  the  hanging  we 
had  to  do  some  thinking  to  keep  the  dear  public 
interested.  All  kinds  of  rumors  were  cooked  up, 
and  every  little  gathering  of  harmless  cranks  was 
told  about  as  a  breeding  place  for  terrible  plots. 
We  had  the  people  believing  that  anarchists  were 
on  the  way  from  this  town  to  blow  up  every 
ruler  in  Christendom,  and  out  of  it,  from  the 
Czar  of  Russia  to  the  Ah-Koond  of  Swat.  And 
I'll  bet  many  a  European  monarch  was  threatened 
with  heart  disease  when  he  read  the  reports  from 
Chicago." 

"Journalism,"  said  a  representative  of  the 
Inter-Ocean,  at  a  social  gathering  one  even- 
ing, "is  the  biggest  fake  of  modern  civili- 
zation." He  uttered  the  opinion  deliberately, 
and  Salisbury  repeats  it  deliberately.  He  evi- 
dently takes  the  same  view.  He  goes  on  to 
quote  his  friend's  words: 

"Journalism  is  the  people's  Judas.  It  is  the 
betrayer  of  their  trust,  the  self-constituted  but 
recreant  guardian  of  their  rights.  A  power  that, 
rightly  wielded,  might  end  every  public  wrong, 
it  is  prostituted  for  gain  every  hour  of  every  day 
in   the  year. 

"And  what  are  we — we  who  call  ourselves  jour- 
nalists? We  think  ourselves  geniuses,  doing 
noble  work  which  few  mortals  are  capable  of 
doing,  or  are  permitted  by  Fate  to  do.  Oh,  yes, 
we  all  think  it,  or  have  thought  it,  during  most 
of  our  careers.  What  we  really  are  I  will  tell 
you.  We  are  fools,  dupes,  literary  prostitutes. 
Our  souls  are  not  our  own.  What  do  our  indi- 
vidual opinions  count  for?  Not  one  of  us  could 
hold  a  place  a  minute  after  declining  to  write 
what  the  sordid  business  policy  of  our  papers 
might  dictate.  And  the  business  office  rules  at 
every  newspaper  plant.  Do  you  know  any  paper 
that  refuses  advertising  from  lawless  corporations, 
or  from  any  other  source  that  pays  enough  ?  And 
do  they  attack  those  who  advertise?  I've  worked 
on  papers  in  every  big  American  city,  and  know 
that  conditions  are  practically  the  same  every- 
where. There  are  no  life  positions — there  is  no 
honorable  old  age  in  office,  in  our  end  of  the 
game.  Why?  Because  the  work  we  do  has  be- 
come so  systematized,  so  commonplace.  Because 
there  are  so  many  fools  ready  to  take  our  places, 
and  fritter  away  their  lives  as  we  are  doing,  like 
moths  about  an  alluring  but  stifling  flame." 

Mr.  Salisbury's  book  has  created  something 
of  a  sensation  in  the  journalistic  world.  "To 
dismiss  these  charges,"  remarks  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  "because  they  come  from  a 
'yellow'  reporter  who  has  turned  state's  evi- 
dence is  impossible."  The  Post  is  convinced 
that  "with  all  allowance  for  smartness  and 
exaggeration,  the  tale  is  in  certain  large  essen- 
tials veracious." 

The  Atlanta  Constitution  characterizes  the 
book  as  "an  exposition  of  the  very  soul  of  the 
modern  newspaper."    The  Springfield  Repuh- 
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lican,  on  the  other  hand,  sees  in  it  a  one-sided 
picture.     The  Republican  comments: 


"It  is  not  a  rosy  picture  of  journalism  which 
Mr.  Salisbury  draws,  but  it  is  a  very  fair  ac- 
count of  what  it  means  to  a  good  many  thought- 
less, untrained,  uneducated,  unprincipled  young 
men  who  engage  in  it  neither  as  a  career  nor  to 
be  of  use  in  the  world,  but  to  get  easy  pay  for 
unskilled  work  and  for  the  excitement  of  the 
life.  And  while  in  most  cases  there  is  probably 
no  malice  in  the  work  of  such  men,  scandal 
means  success  for  them,  and  they  are  indifferent 
to  the  mischief  they  do.  The  author  describes 
the  work  of  the  mercenaries  of  the  press,  not  of 
the  men  who  take  up  the  work  with  any  such 
enthusiasm  and  moral  purpose  as  should  go  to 
the  choice  of  a  profession.  Mr.  Salisbury,  it  is 
true,  confesses  to  having  had  from  childhood  the 
desire  to  be  a  journalist,  but  it  was  an  entirely 
ignorant  ambition ;  his  book  may  serve  to  check 
the  aspirations  of  other  would-be  journalists  of 
the  same  sort." 


The  New  York  Evening  Mail  comments  in 
the  same  spirit.  "It  has  come  to  the  point," 
says  The  Mail,  "where  .we  may  divide  the 
sheep  from  the  goats  in  this  business.  The 
serious,  respected,  self-respecting  and  useful 
workers  are  newspaper  men.  The  fakirs  and 
hangers-on  upon  the  edges  of  it  are  journal- 
ists."    The  same  paper  continues: 

"If  you  were  to  take  now  any  good  veteran 
newspaper  worker — a  man,  for  instance,  who  has 
never  been  discharged  from  any  position,  and 
whose  opinions  and  scruples  are  respected — and 
were  to  obtain  from  him  the  actual^  story  of  all 
the  representative  experiences  of  his  newspaper 
career,  it  would  be  a  very  different  thing  from 
this  account  of  the  'Career  of  a  Journalist' 
.  .  .  Some  of  Mr.  Salisbury's  confessions 
about  yellow  journalism  are  not  only  interesting, 
but  demonstrably  true.  .  .  .  But  they  are 
not  representative  of  'journalism.'  They  only 
touch  one  dark  and  dingy  corner  of  the  business 
of    making    newspapers." 


A     GREAT     PAINTER    OF    THE    OCEAN 


INSLOW  HOMER,  whose  work 
has  been  made  the  special  feat- 
ure of  the  Carnegie  Institute's 
twelfth  annual  exhibition  of  oil 


Pittsburg,  is  regarded  by  many  as  the  greatest 
living  American  painter.  Eight  years  ago,  an 
art  writer  ventured  the  opinion  that  if  at 
that   time    the   artists    of   the    United    States 


paintings,    now    being    held    in      were  called  upon  to  declare  who  in  their  esti- 


Courtesy   of   The   International   Studio  Owned  by  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

THE  FOG  WARNING 
(By  Winslow  Homer) 
A  picture  reflecting  "the  rugged  courage,  the  honest  vigor,  the  unaffected  simplicity  of  those  who  go  down  to  the 
sea  in  ships."    In  this  mood  Mr.  Homer  has  been  compared    with    Kipling   in    "Captains   Courageous." 
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mation  was  the  greatest  living  "distinctly 
American"  painter,  the  majority  would  cast 
their  votes  for  Mr,  Homer;  and  "with  little 
doubt,"  observes  Leila  Mechlin,  in  The  Inter- 
national Studio  (June),  "this  would  be  equally 
true  to-day."  In  view  of  the  fact  that  John 
La  Farge,  George  de  Forest  Brush,  and  John 
W.  Alexander — not  to  mention  Sargent  and 
Abbey — are  still  living,  this  claim  in  behalf 
of  Homer's  primacy  may  seem  a  bold  one. 
It  need  not  be  pressed.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
Winslow  Homer  is  one  of  the  few  command- 
ing figures  in  American  art  to-day.  His  work 
is  as  unique  as  it  is  universal  in  its  appeal. 
He  has  led  for  many  years  the  life  of  a  re- 
cluse, near  Scarboro,  Maine.  "The  wild 
purple  and  brown  rocks  of  the  coast,"  says 
Charles  H.  Caffin  in  his  new  history  of 
American  painting,*  "the  grey-green  seething 
sea,  and  the  immense  skies  laden  with  wind 
and  moisture  have  been  his  constant  and  sole 
inspiration.  Their  solemn  grandeur  has  en- 
tered into  his  soul,  and  the  work  which  it  has 
inspired  is  without  any  rival  in  American  art 
for  originality  and  impressiveness." 

Independence,  it  seems,  has  been  the  ruling 
characteristic  of  Winslow  Homer's  life.  He 
began  his  career  as  a  young  man  of  nineteen 
in  the  employ  of  a  Boston  lithographer,  but 
soon  grew  tired  of  subordinating  himself  to  the 
dictates  of  others.  After  two  years  he  set  up 
in  business  for  himself,  and  made  drawings 
for  Ballou's  Monthly  and  the  Harper  Brothers. 
In  1861  he  went  to  Washington  to  report  pic- 
torially  Lincoln's  inauguration.  Then  the 
Civil  War  broke  out,  and  the  Harpers  offered 
him  a  position  as  illustrator  at  the  front.  But 
he  refused  to  make  any  contract.  Instead,  he 
joined  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  sent  to 
Harper's  Weekly  sketches  of  such  incidents  in 
camp  life  as  struck  his  fancy.  It  was  1865 
before  he  painted  his  first  picture  of  note — 
"Prisoners  at  the  Front."  The  painting  showed 
a  batch  of  Confederate  troops  passing  to  the 
rear  through  groups  of  Union  soldiers,  and 
it  brought  him  reputation  as  an  indisputable 
artist. 

After  the  war  he  settled  down  for  a  while 
in  the  South,  and  painted  negro  and  rural 
scenes.  To  this  period  belong  such  pictures  as 
"Cotton  Pickers,"  "Eating  Watermelons,"  and 
"The  Visit  of  the  Mistress."  They  are  inter- 
esting chiefly  as  evidences  of  the  painter's 
growth  toward  a  stronger  and  more  individual 
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"ALL'S  WELL" 
(By   Winslow    Homer) 


•The    Story    of    American    Painting.     By    Charles    H. 
Caffin.     New   York:   Frederick  A.   Stokes  Company. 


Characterized  by  Charles  H.  Caffin,  the  art  critic,  as  a 
painting  of  "prodigious  force."  "It  is  a  chunk,"  he 
says,  "out  of  the  rude  heroism  of  the  fishermen  who  ply 
their  calling  off  the  iron  coast  of  Maine." 

expression.  He  had  not  yet  "found  himself." 
In  1881  he  spent  a  summer  at  Gloucester, 
Massachusetts,  and  transferred  his  studies  to 
the  sea.  "The  big,  simple  heroism  of  the 
fishermen  and  their  women  folk,"  Mr.  Caffin 
declares,  "at  once  attracted  him,  and  prompted 
a  number  of  pictures  the  very  titles  of  which 
tell  their  own  direct  tale.  In  the  'Life  Line,' 
•Under  Tow,'  'Danger,'  'Eight  Bells,'  'All's 
Well,'  and  others  he  had  caught  the  spirit  of 
the  life;  the  tragedy  that  underlies  its  faith- 
ful routine  of  duty;  the  unconscious  bigness 
of  it  all,  as  Kipling  did  in  his  word  picture  of 
the  Gloucester  fishermen  in  'Captains  Cour- 
ageous.' "  The  way  was  open  now  for  a 
realization  of  his  highest  power. 

In  the  final  stage  of  his  art,  marked  by  his 
change  of  residence  to  Maine,  the  ocean  fur- 
nishes his  supreme  motives.  No  longer  a  mere 
background  for  human  figures,  it  is  celebrated 
for  itself.  It  becomes  the  symbol  of  all  hu- 
man emotion:  Its  might  and  majesty,  its 
ceaseless  rhythms,  its  mystic  splendor,  have 
entered  into  pictures  of  unique  quality,  un- 
paralleled in  the  history  of  painting. 

Only  a  great  man,  as  Leila  Mechlin  reminds 
us,    can   do   his   work   alone.     Men   of   small 
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EARLY  EVENING. 


Owned  by   Charles  L.   Freer,  Esq. 


A  fragment  of  the  "ocean's  epic"  unfolded  by  Winslow  Homer.     The  figures  of  the  coastguardsman  and  fisher 
lirls  in  this  picture  are  felt  to  derive  all  their  significance  from  the  fact  that  they  are  backed  by  the  ocean. 


caliber  and  weak  conviction  require  the  stimu- 
lus of  f ellow- workers ;  and  the  world  of 
nature,  while  tending  to  enlarge  men's  souls 
and  engender  big  thoughts,  is  apt  to  paralyze 
action  and  silence  speech.  But  Winslow 
Homer  has  been  from  the  first  a  law  unto 
himself.  What  other  people  thought  or  did 
does  not  seem  to  have  influenced  him  in  the 
least.     Says  Miss  Mechlin: 

"He  has  been  dauntless  and  uptiring — search- 
ing out  great  truths  by  himself  and  accomplish- 
ing with  unconscious  complaisance  what  other 
painters  have  hesitated  to  attempt.  He  has  dealt 
with  facts  and  transcribed  what  he  saw  with  ut- 
most realism.  His  water-colors  give  indication 
of  haste  and  emotion,  but  his  oil  paintings  are 
placid  and  grave.  His  pictures  are  dramatic,  but 
never  nervous;  they  are  big  and  stern,  spacious 
and  profound.  In  painting  the  waves  beating  on 
the  shore  he  has  indicated  the  resistance  of  the 
rocks,  the  power  and  tirelessness  of  the  sea.  The 
water  he  represents  has  always  weight  and  depth 
and  motion — endless  motion;  his  pictures  are  not 


interpretations,  but  the  thing  itself.  .  .  .  It  is 
not,  it  would  seem,  the  pictorial  quality  of  the 
sea  which  appeals  to  him,  but  its  relation  to 
man;  not  the  rocks  and  the  waves  which  interest 
him,  but  the  people  whose  fortunes  they  control. 
The  rugged  courage,  the  honest  vigor,  the  un- 
affected simplicity  of  those  who  go  down  to  the 
sea  in  ships  as  well  as  those  who  battle  with  the 
elements  on  land  have  moved  Mr.  Homer  and 
found  enduring  expression  in  his  paintings.  Wit- 
ness, for  example,  the  'Lookout'  or  'All's  Well' 
of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston;  the  'Eight 
Bells,'  the  'Life-line,'  the  'West  Wind,'  'The 
Breaker'  and  'The  Fog  Warning';  or,  indeed, 
even  the  'High  Cliff — Coast  of  Maine,'  in  the 
National  Gallery,  wherein  the  majesty  of  the 
scene  is  measured  by  three  little  figures  high  up 
on  the  rocks." 

From  the  purely  technical  point  of  view, 
Winslow  Homer's  pictures,  it  is  generally 
conceded,  are  open  to  serious  criticism.  He 
achieves  his  effects  by  methods  that  seem  to 
transcend  technique.  As  Miss  Mechlin  puts 
it: 
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"In  his  method  of  rendering  Mr.  Homer  out- 
rages the  strongest  convictions  of  perhaps  nine- 
tenths  of  the  present-day  painters.  There  is 
none  who,  from  the  technical  standpoint,  com- 
monly paints  more  hatefully  than  he,  and  yet  at 
the  same  time  none  who,  as  a  rule,  produces 
greater  pictures.  He  has  something  to  say,  and 
he  says  it  without  circumlocution  or  affectation, 
but  apparently  the  mode  of  delivery  does  not  con- 
cern him  beyond  the  point  of  sincerity  and  truth. 
Strength,  vigor,  force  and  action  appeal  to  him 
rather  than  mere  beauty — art  to  him  is  a  means, 
not  an  end.  His  pictures  are  different  from  other 
men's  pictures  without  necessarily  being  better 
or  worse.  To  come  across  one  in  a  current  exhi- 
bition is  a  refreshment,  such  as  turning  from  a 
printed  page,  no  matter  how  interesting,  to  an 
open  window,  tho  they  concern  themselves  little 
with  the  illusion  of  light  and  atmosphere.  But 
the  critic  is  obliged  to  discard  his  cherished 
vocabulary,  for  the  set  phrases  which  are  com- 
monly applicable  cease  to  have  significance,  as 
completely  as  tho  the  subject  under  consideration 
were  a  bit  of  the  outdoor  world,  a  piece  of 
nature's  painting.  It  would,  in  fact,  be  almost 
as    senseless    to    talk    of    the    artistic    manner    in 


which  the  birds  rehdered  their  songs  as  to  dis- 
cover in  Mr.  Homer's  method  any  aesthetic  in- 
tention. The  truth  is,  he  has  never  learned  to 
love  painting — he  does  it  because  it  is  necessary 
to  expression." 

The  very  faults  in  Winslow  Homer's  tech- 
nique, says  Miss  Mechlin,  in  concluding,  "  pat- 
ently demonstrate  the  supremacy  of  message 
over  method."    She  adds: 

"In  viewing  Mr.  Homer's  paintings  one  is  not 
moved  to  enthusiasm  by  the  cleverness  of  the 
painter,  but  rather  inclined  to  forget  his  exist- 
ence— the  way  the  effect  is  produced  is  less  im- 
pressive than  the  effect  itself.  And  yet  it  can 
hardly  be  said  that  this  is  the  art  which  conceals 
art,  for  more  than  occasionally  the  medium  is 
annoyingly  evident.  What  is  it,  then,  that  gives 
these  paintings  importance,  that  lifts  them  above 
the  level  of  contemporary  productions  and  wins 
for  them  universal  praise?  Not  the  craft  of  the 
painter,  nor  the  beauty  of  the  themes,  but  that 
touch  of  the  universal  which  endures  throughout 
the  ages  and  makes  all  mankind  akin." 


Courtesy  of   Tlic  International  Studio 

Property  of  the  National  Gallery,  Washington,  gift  of  William   T.    Evans,   Esq. 

"HIGH  CLIFF,  COAST  OF  MAINE" 

Representing  the  final  and  greatest  stage  of  Winslow  Homer's  art.     In   this  picture   the   ocean  furnishes   the   su- 
preme motive.     No  longer  a  mere  background  for  human  figures,  it  is  celebrated  for  itself. 
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THE    SECRET    HISTORY    OF    'THE    RAVEN" 


iT  IS  always  tempting  to  peep  be- 
hind the  scenes  of  a  poet's  work- 
shop. Such  a  peep  is  afforded 
us  in  recollections  of  Poe  by 
Mrs.  Susan  Archer  Weiss,*  one 
of  the  few  surviving  friends  of  the  author  of 
what  is  regarded  by  many  as  the  greatest 
American  poem.  To  his  biographer,  it  is 
true,  Poe  is  not  clothed  in  a  mantle  of  mystery 
and  romance;  she  has  seen  him  in  his  frolic- 
some moods;  she  has  also  seen  him  in  the 
sordid  embarrassments  of  poverty  and  of 
drink.  It  takes  a  poet's  eye  and  intellectual 
subtlety 

"To  trace 
Under   the  common    thing   the   hidden   grace," 

and  the  lady  whose  chief  distinction  it  is  to 
have  been  on  intimate  terms  with  Poe  is 
neither  poetic  nor  subtle.  She  tells  us  that 
Poe's  child-bride,  the  lovely  Virginia  Clemm, 
was  not  the  delicate  creature  we  have  fancied, 
but  a  plump  little  girl,  with  the  undeveloped 
mind  of  a  child  who  had  never  read  half  his 
poems.  And  "The  Raven,"  perhaps  the  New 
World's  most  celebrated  single  contribution  to 
literature,  is  marred  in  her  mind  by  imperfec- 
tions because  its  author,  in  a  hypercritical 
moment,  revealed  its  "knotty  points"  to  her 
and  asked  her  advice  in  the  matter.  Poe  him- 
self, in  one  of  his  most  characteristic  essays, 
has  related  to  us  the  official  history  of  his 
masterpiece,  and  pointed  out  how  carefully 
each  effect  had  been  planned.  The  sincerity 
of  Ihis  document  has  often  been  questioned; 
it  is,  on  the  whole,  borne  out  by  the  poet's 
conversation  with  Mrs.  Weiss.  There  are, 
however,  in  the  inside  history  of  the  piece,  as 
related  by  her,  a  number  of  new  and  sugges- 
tive data.  It  seems  that,  owing  to  certain 
slight  imperfections,  Poe  never  attached  much 
weight  to  his  poem.  This  opinion  was  shared 
by  many.  He  worked  over  the  poem  for  a 
period  of  ten  years.  At  one  time,  being  in 
need  of  money,  he  hastily  completed  the  manu- 
script and  offered  it  to  Mr.  Graham,  of  Gra- 
ham's Magazine.  The  latter,  not  .satisfied  as 
to  the  poem's  literary  merits,  declined  it,  but 
expressed  his  willingness  to  abide  by  the  de- 
cision of  a  number  of  the  office  employees, 
clerks  and  others,  who,  being  called  in,  sat 
solemnly  attentive  and  critical,  while  Poe  read 

"^^L^°^\Hl\''''    ?°=-       ^y    Susan    Archer   Weiss. 
Broadway   Publishing   Company. 


his    sombre    ballad.      Their    decision,    we    are 
told,  was  against  it;  but,  on  learning  of  the 
poet's  penniless  condition,  and  that,  as  he  con- 
fessed, he  had  no  money  to  buy  medicine  for 
his  sick  wife,  collected  $15.00  by  subscription, 
which  was  given,  not  to  Poe  himself,  but  to 
Mrs.  Clemm,  "for  the  use  of  the  sick  lady." 
This     tragi-comic     incident     deserves     to    be 
chronicled  in  every  editorial  office,  for  who 
knows  how  many  masterpieces  may  not  have 
been  and  still  are  rejected  in  a  similar  manner 
by  the  powers  that  be  in  the  world  of  letters? 
In  1845  the  poem  was  at  last  published  in 
The  Evening   Mirror,   taking   the    world    by 
storm.     Probably,  Mrs.  Weiss  affirms,  no  one 
was  more  surprised  at  its  immediate  success 
than  was  Poe  himself,  who  now  found  himself 
elevated  to  the  highest  rank  of  American  liter- 
ary  fame.     With    this    his    worldly    fortune 
should  also  have  risen,  yet  we  find  him  going 
on  in  the  same  rut  as  before,  writing  but  lit- 
tle for  the  magazines  and  for  that  little  being 
poorly  paid — too  poorly  to  enable  the  family 
to  live  in  any  degree  of  comfort.     "From  one 
cheap  lodging  to  another  they  removed,  with 
such  frequency  as  to  suggest  to  us  the  sus- 
picion that  their  rent  was  not  always  ready 
when  due." 

Some  time  later  Mrs.  Weiss  sat  in  her  parlor 
at  Talavera.  Opposite  her  sat  Poe.  A  basket 
of  grapes  had  been  placed  between  them,  and 
they  chatted  lightly  as  they  partook  of  the 
fruit.  For  some  mysterious  reason  the  poet 
thereupon  initiated  the  worthy  lady  into  his 
theory  of  composition.  "I  make  a  study  of 
my  poems,"  he  said,  "line  by  line  and  word 
by  word,  and  revise  and  correct  them  until 
they  are  as  perfect  as  possible."  The  conver- 
sation turned  on  "The  Raven."  The  poet  re- 
lated how  he  had  worked  upon  the  poem  for 
more  than  ten  years,  altering  and  omitting, 
and  even  changing  the  general  plan.  His  first 
intention,  as  we  may  also  read  in  his  essay, 
had  been  a  short  poem  based  upon  the  incident 
of  an  owl,  a  night-bird,  the  bird  of  wisdom, 
entering  the  window  of  the  vault  where  he 
sat  beside  the  bier  of  his  lost  Lenore.  Then 
he  had  changed  the  owl  for  the  raven,  for  the 
sake  of  the  latter's  "Nevermore."  But— and 
this  point  he  was  careful  not  to  mention  in  his 
essay— he  did  not  obliterate  all  traces  of  the 
owl  in  the  poem.  Why,  for  instance,  should 
the  raven,  not  being  a  night-bird,  be  attracted 
by  a  lighted  window,  and  why  should  it  perch 
upon  "the  bust  of  Pallas,"  which  would  be  a 
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far  more  appropriate  act  in  the  case  of  the 
owl,  Minerva's  own  bird? 

"The  Raven,"  Poe  remarked  to  Mrs.  Weiss, 
"was  never  completed.  It  was  published  be- 
fore I  had  given  the  final  touches.  There  were 
in  it  certain  knotty  points  and  tangles  which 
I  had  never  been  able  to  overcome,  and  I  let 
it  go  as  it  was."  He  was  many  times  on  the 
point  of  destroying  it,  and  in  the  chronicler's 
opinion  the  poem  was  published  under  the 
notn  de  plume  "Quarles"  because  of  the 
author's  lack  of  confidence  in  its  merit.  Had 
it  proven  a  failure,  she  tells  us,  he  would 
never  have  acknowledged  his  authorship,  "If 
I  had  a  copy  here,"  he  remarked,  in  the  con- 
versation with  Mrs.  Weiss,  "I  could  show  you 
those  knotty  points  of  which  I  spoke,  and 
which  I  have  found  it  impossible  to  do  away 
with.  Perhaps  you  will  help  me.  I  am  sure 
you  can  help  me,  if  you  will."  "I  was  not 
particularly  flattered  by  this  proposal,"  Mrs. 
Weiss  remarks,  "knowing  that  since  his  com- 
ing to  Richmond  he  had  made  a  similar  re- 
quest of  at  least  two  other  persons."  She 
goes  on  to  say: 

"However,  I  cleared  the  table  of  the  fruit  and 
the  flowers  and  placed  before  him  several  sheets 
of  generous  foolscap,  on  which  I  had  copied  for 
a  friend  'The  Raven'  as  it  was  first  published.  He 
requested  me  to  read  it  aloud,  and,  as  I  did  so, 
slowly  and  carefully,  he  sat,  pencil  in  hand,  ready 
to  mark  the  difficult  passages  of  which  he  had 
spoken. 

"I  paused  at  the  third  line.  Had  I  not  myself 
often  noted  the  incongruity  of  representing  the 
poet  as  pondering  over  many  a  volume  instead 
of  a  single  one?  I  glanced  inquiringly  at  Mr. 
Poe  and,  noting  his  unconscious  look,  proceeded. 
When  I  reached  the  line, 

'And  each  separate  dying  ember  wrought  its  ghost 
upon  the  floor;' 

he  gave  a  slight  shiver  or  shrug  of  the  shoulders 
— an  expressive  motion  habitual  to  him — and  the 
pencil  came  down  with  an  emphatic  stroke  be- 
neath the  six  last  words. 

"This  was  one  of  the  hardest  knots,  he  said, 
nor  could  he  find  a  way  of  getting  over  it. 
'Ember'  was  the  only  word  rhyming  with  the  two 
preceding  lines,  but  in  no  way  could  he  dispose 
of  it  except  as  he  had  done — thus  producing  the 
worst  line  in  the  poem." 

The  line  that  caused  the  author  in  his  time 
so  much  anxiety  seems  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful to  us.  The  next  pause,  the  writer  goes 
on  to  say,  was  at  the  word  "beast,"  through 
which  he  ran  his  pencil.  "Bird  or  beast  upon 
the  sculptured  bust  above  my  chamber  door." 
"I  must  get  rid  of  that  word,"  he  remarked, 
"for  of  course  no  beast  could  be  expected  to 
occupy  such  a  position."     "Oh  yes,  a  mouse, 


for  instance,"  Mrs.  Weiss  suggested,  at  which 
he  gave  her  one  of  his  rare  humorous  smiles. 
The  next  serious  difficulty  appeared  in  the 
lines : 

"With  my  head  at  ease  reclining 
On  the  cushion's  velvet  lining." 

Mrs.  Weiss  says  on  this  point: 

The  knotty  point  here  was  in  the  word  'lining,' 
a  blunder  obvious  to  every  reader.  Poe  said  that 
the  only  way  he  could  see  of  getting  over  the 
difficulty  was  by  omitting  the  whole  stanza.  But 
he  was  unwilling  to  give  up  that  'violet  velvet' 
chair,  which,  with  the  'purple  silken  curtain,'  he 
considered  a  picturesque  adjunct  to  the  scene,  im- 
parting to  it  a  character  of  luxury  which  served 
as  a  relief  to  the  more  sombre  surroundings.  _  I 
had  so  often  heard  this  impossible  'lining'  criti- 
cised that  when  he  inquired,  'Shall  I  omit  or 
retain  the  stanza?'  I  ventured  to  suggest  that  it 
might  be  better  to  give  up  the  stanza  than  have 
the  poem  marred  by  a  defect  so  conspicuous.  For 
a  moment  he  held  the  pencil  poised,  as  if  in  doubt, 
and  I  have  since  wondered  what  would  have  been 
his  decisioh. 

"But  just  here  we  were  interrupted  by  the 
tumultuous  entrance  of  my  little  dog.  Pink,  m  hot 
pursuit  of  the  family  cat.  The  latter  took  refuse 
beneath  the  table  at  which  we  were  seated,  and 
there  ensued  a  brisk  exchange  of  duelistic  passes, 
until  I  called  off  Pink  and  Mr.  Poe  took  up  the 
cat  and,  placing  her  on  his  knee,  stroked  her 
soothingly,  inquiring  if  she  were  my  pet.  Upon 
my  disclaiming  any  partiality  for  felines,  he  said, 
'I  like  them,'  and  continued  his  gentle  caressing. 

"But  now  came  the  final  and  most  difficult 
'tangle'  of  all — the  blunder  apparent  to  the  world 
— the  defect  which  mars  the  whole  poem,  and 
yet  is  contained  in  but  a  single  line: 

'And  the  lamplight  o'er  him  streaming  casts  his 
shadow  on  the  floor.' 

"Poe  declared  this  to  be  hopeless,  and  that  it 
was,  in  fact,  the  chief  cause  of  his  dissatisfacstion 
with  the  poem.  Indeed,  it  may  well  excite  sur- 
prise that  he,  so  careful  and  fastidious  as  to  the 
comoleteness  of  his  work,  should  have  allowed 
'The  Raven'  to  go  from  his  hands  marred  by  a 
defect  so  glaring,  but  this  is  proof  that  he  did 
indeed  regard  it  as  hopeless." 

The  manuscript  copy  of  "The  Raven,"  with 
all  its  pencil-marks  as  made  by  Poe  on  that 
morning,  remained  in  the  possession  of  Mrs. 
Weiss  for  many  years.     She  says: 

"It  is  yet  photographed  upon  my  memory,  with 
all  the  details  here  given  from  an  odd  leaf  of  a 
journal  which  I  kept  about  that  time — the  quiet 
parlor,  the  outside  drizzle,  the  books,  the  roses, 
and  the  face  and  figure  of  Mr.  Poe  as  he  gravely 
bent  over  that  manuscript  copy  of  his  immortal , 
poem  of  'The  Raven.' 

"Had  he  no  premonition  that  even  then  a  darker 
shadow  than  that  of  the  'Raven'  was  hovering 
over  him?  It  was  one  of  the  last  occasions  on 
which  I  ever  saw  him." 


Religion  and  Ethics 


THE    RELIGION    OF    JOHN     BURROUGHS 


•NE  of  the  hardest  lessons  we 
have  to  learn  in  this  life,  and 
one  that  many  persons  never 
learn,"  says  John  Burroughs, 
the  veteran  naturalist  and  poet, 
the  divine,  the  celestial,  the 
pure,  in  the  common,  the  near  at  hand 
— to  see  that  heaven  lies  about  us  here  in  this 
world."  It  sometimes  seems,  he  continues,  as 
if  a  thing  loses  caste  and  is  cheapened,  as  soon 
as  it  is  brought  within  our  ken  and  the  region 
of  our  experience.  When  Darwin  promulgated 
his  theory  that  man  was  descended  from  an 
apelike  ancestor,  most  people  were  shocked  by 
the  thought;  it  was  intensely  repugnant  to 
their  feelings.  Carlyle,  for  instance,  treatea 
the  theory  with  contempt;  he  called  it  a 
"gospel  of  dirt."  And  yet,  argues  Mr.  Bur- 
roughs, "Carlyle's  gospel  of  dirt,  when  exam- 
ined closely,  differs  in  no  respect  from  a  gos- 
pel of  star-dust."  The  world  is  as  high — or 
as  low — as  we  choose  to  conceive  it.  Mr. 
Burroughs  proceeds  (in  The  Atlantic 
Monthly)  : 

"  I  long  ago  convinced  myself  that  whatever 
is  on  the  earth  and  shares  its  life  is  of  the 
earth,  and,  in  some  way,  not  open  to  me,  came 
out  of  the  earth,  the  highest  not  less  than  the 
humblest  creature  at  our  feet.  I  like  to  think  of 
the  old  weather-worn  globe  as  the  mother  of  us 
all.  I  like  to  think  of  the  ground  underfoot  as 
plastic  and  responsive  to  the  creative  energy, 
vitally  related  to  the  great  cosmic  forces,  a  red 
corpuscle  in  the  life-current  of  the  Eternal,  and 
that  man,  with  all  his  high-flying  dreams  and 
aspirations,  his  arts,  his  Bibles,  his  religions,  his 
literature,  his  philosophies^heroes,  saints,  mar- 
tyrs, sages,  poets,  prophets — all  lay  folded  there 
in  the  fiery  mist  out  of  which  the  planet  came. 
I  love  to  make  Whitman's  great  lines  my  own : 

I  am  an  acme  of  things  accomplished,  and  I  am 
an  encloser  of  things  to  be. 

My   feet   strike   an   apex   of   the   apices   of   the 

stairs, 
On    every    step    bunches    of    ^ges,    and    larger 

bunches  between  the  steps, 
All  below  duly  travei'd,  and  still  I  mount  and 

mount. 

Rise  after  rise  bow  the  phantoms  behind  me. 
Afar  down  I  see  the  huge  first  Nothing,  I  know 

I  was  even  there, 
I  waited  unseen  and  always,  and  slept  through 

the  lethargic  mist. 


And  took  my  time,  and  took  no  hurt  from  the 

fetid  carbon. 
Long  I  was  hugged  close — long  and  long. 

Immense  have  been  the  preparations  for  me; 
Faithful  and  friendly  the  arms  that  have  helped 

me. 
The  long  slow  strata  piled  to  rest  it  on. 
Vast  vegetables  gave  it  sustenance. 
Monstrous  sauroids  transported  it  in  their  mouths 

and  deposited  it  with  care. 

All  forces  have  been  steadily  employed  to  com- 
plete and  delight  me. 
Now  on  this  spot  I  stand  with  my  robust  soul." 

Who  shall  say  how  many  millions  of  years 
it  took  to  create  the  inorganic  world?  or  how 
the  organic  came  to  grow  from  the  inorganic? 
No  one  can  answer  such  questions,  but  "we 
seem  compelled,"  Mr.  Burroughs  observes,  "to 
think  of  an  ascending  series  from  nebular  mat- 
ter up  to  the  spirituality  of  man,  each  stage 
in  the  series  resting  upon  or  growing  out  of 
the  one  beneath  it."  There  is  a  sense  in  which 
"the  inorganic  is  dreaming  of  the  organic"; 
and  the  whole  universe  is  alive  and  vibrates 
with  impulses  too  fine  for  our  dull  senses : 

"  In  chemical  affinity,  in  crystallization,  in  the 
persistence  of  force,  in  electricity,  we  catch 
glimpses  of  a  kind  of  vitality  that  is  preliminary 
to  all  other.  I  never  see  fire  burn,  or  water 
flow,  or  the  frost-mark  on  the  pane,  that  I  am 
not  reminded  of  something  as  mysterious  as  life. 
How  alive  the  flame  seems,  how  alive  the  water, 
how  marvelous  the  arborescent  etchings  of  the 
frost!  Is  there  a  principle  of  fire?  Is  there  a 
principle  of  crystallization?  Just  as  much  as 
there  is  a  principle  of  life.  The  mind,  in  each 
case,  seems  to  require  something  to  lay  hold  of 
as  a  cause.  Why  these  wonderful  star  forms  of 
the  snowflake?  Why  these  exact  geometric 
forms  of  quartz  crystals?  The  gulf  between  dis- 
organized matter  and  the  crystal  seems  to  me  as 
great  as  that  between  the  organic  and  the  in- 
organic. If  we  did  not  every  day  witness  the 
passage,  we  could  not  believe  it.  The  gulf  be- 
tween the  crystal  and  the  cell  we  have  not  seen 
cleared,  and  nian  has  not  yet  been  able  to  bridge 
it,  and  may  never  be,  but  it  has  been  bridged, 
and  I  dare  say  without  any  more  miracle  than 
hourly  goes  on  around  us.  The  production  of 
water  from  two  invisible  gases  is  a  miracle  to 
me.  When  water  appeared  (what  made  it  ap- 
pear?) and  the  first  cloud  floated  across  the  blue 
sky,  life  was  not  far  off,  if  it  was  not  already 
there.  Some  morning  in  spring,  when  the  sun 
shone  across  the  old  Azoic  hills,  at  some  point 
where  the  land  and  sea  met,  life  began — the  first 
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speck  of  protoplasm  appeared.  Call  it  the  result 
of  the  throb  or  push  of  the  creative  energy  that 
pervades  all  things,  and  whose  action  is  continu- 
ous and  not  intermittent,  since  we  are  com- 
pelled to  presuppose  such  energy  to  account  for 
anything,  even  our  own  efforts  to  account  for 
things." 

It  is  probable  that  a  million  years  elapsed 
between  the  time  when  the  ancestor  of  man 
began  to  assume  human  form  and  the  dawn 
of  history.  The  so-called  "Tertiary  period," 
early  in  which  the  first  rude  ancestor  of  man 
seems  to  have  appeared,  is  described  by  Mr. 
Burroughs  as  "less  than  one  week  of  the  great 
geologic  year  of  the  earth's  history — a  week 
of  about  five  days."  These  days  the  geologists 
have  named  Eocene,  Oligocene,  Miocene,  Plio- 
cene and  Pleistocene,  each  one  covering,  no 
doubt,  a  million  years  or  more.  The  other 
and  earlier  fifty  or  more  weeks  of  the  great 
geologic  year  were  devoted  to  the  evolution  of 
the  simpler  forms  of  life,  the  earliest  mam- 
mals and  reptiles  appearing  about  the  forty- 
eighth  or  forty-ninth  week.  The  laying  down 
of  the  coal  measures,  Huxley  calculates,  must 
have  taken  about  six  million  years.  "Well," 
exclaims  Mr.  Burroughs,  "the  Lord  allowed 
himself  enough  time.  Evidently  he  was  in  no 
hurry  to  see  man  cutting  his  fantastic  tricks 
here  upon  the  surface  of  the  planet."  A  hun- 
dred million  years,  more  or  less — what  of  it? 
"Did  the  globe,"  asks  Mr.  Burroughs,  "have 
to  ripen  all  those  cycles  upon  cycles,  like  the 
apple  on  the  tree?  to  bask  in  the  sidereal  cur- 
rents, work  and  ferment  in  the  sea  of  the  hy- 
pothetical ether,  before  the  gross  matter  could 
evolve  the  higher  forms  of  life?"  He  an- 
swers: "Probably  every  unicellular  organism 
that  lived  and  died  in  the  old  seas  helped  pre- 
pare the  way  for  man,  contributed  something 
to  the  fund  of  vital  energy  of  the  globe  upon 
which  man  was  finally  to  draw."  To  follow 
the  argument  further: 

"  If  life  can  finally  be  explained  in  terms  of 
physics  and  chemistry,  that  is,  if  the  beginning 
of  life  on  the  globe  was  no  new  thing,  the  intro- 
duction of  no  new  principle,  but  only  the  result 
of  a  vastly  more  complex  and  intimate  play  and 
interaction  of  the  old  physico-chemical  forces  of 
the  inorganic  world,  then  the  gulf  that  is  sup- 
posed to  separate  the  two  worlds  of  living  and 
non-living  matter  virtually  disappears :  the  two 
worlds  meet  and  fuse.  We  shall  probably  _  in 
time  have  to  come  to  accept  this  view-^the  view 
of  the  mechanico-chemical  theory^  of  life.  It  is 
in  a  line  with  the  whole  revelation  of  science, 
so  far — the  getting  rid  of  the  miraculous,  the 
unknowable,  the  transcendental,  and  the  en- 
hancing of  the  potency  and  the  rnystery  of  things 
near  at  hand  that  we  have  always  known  in 
other  forms.     It  is  at  first  an  unpalatable  truth, 


A  NEW  PORTRAIT  OF  JOHN  BURROUGHS 

"I  like  to  think,"  he  says,  "of  the  old  weather-worn 
globe  as  the  mother  of  us  all.  I  like  to  think  of  the 
ground  underfoot  as  plastic  and  responsive  to  the  creative 
energy,  a  red  corpuscle  in  the  life-current  of  the  Eternal, 
and  that  man,  with  all  his  high-flying  dreams  and  aspira- 
tions, lay  folded  there  in  the  fiery  mist  out  of  which  the 
planet  came." 


like  the  discovery  of  the  animal  origin  of  man, 
or  that  consciousness  and  all  our  fine  thoughts 
and  aspirations  are  the  result  of  molecular  action 
in  the  brain;  or  like  the  experience  of  the  child 
when  it  discovers  that  its  father  or  mother  is  the 
Santa  Claus  that  filled  its  stockings.  Science  is 
constantly  bringing  us  back  to  earth  and  to  the 
ground  underfoot.  Our  dream  of  something  far- 
off,  supernatural,  vanishes.  We  lose  the 
God  of  a  far-off  heaven  and  find  a  God  in 
the  common,  the  near,  always  present,  always 
active,  always  creating  the  world  anew.  Science 
thus  corrects  our  delusions  and  vague  supersti- 
tions and  brings  us  back  near  home  for  the  key 
we  had  sought  afar.  We  shall  probably  be 
brought,  sooner  or  later,  to  accept  another  un- 
palatable theory,  that  of  the  physical  origin  of 
the  soul,  that  it  is  not  of  celestial  birth  except 
as  the  celestial  and  terrestrial  are  one.  This 
is  really  only  taking  our  religious  teachers  at 
their  word,  that  God  is  here,  as  constant  and  as 
active  in  the  commonest  substance  we  know  as 
in   the   highest  heaven." 

Sooner  or  later  comes  to  every  one  the 
thought,  What  is  it  all  for?  When  the  cosmic 
show  is  over,  what  is  the  gain?  When  our 
universe  is  again  a  blank,  as  it  surely  will  be, 
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who  or  what  will  have  reaped  the  benefit  ?    To 
such  questions  Mr.  Burroughs  replies : 

"  I  seem  to  see  dimly  that  you  cannot  bring  the 
Infinite  to  book,  that  you  cannot  ask,  What  for? 
of  the  All — of  that  which  has  neither  beginning 
nor  end,  neither  center  nor  circumference,  neither 
fulfilment  nor  design,  which  knows  neither  fail- 
ure nor  success,  neither  loss  nor  gain,  and  which 
is  complete  in  and  of  itself.  ...  I  would 
fain  indicate  how  human  and  how  hopeless  is 
our  question,  'What  for?'  when  asked  of  the 
totality  of  things.  There  is  no  totality  of  things. 
To  say  that  there  is  does  not  express  it.  To 
say  that  there  is  not,  does  not  express  it.  To 
say  that  the  universe  was  created  does  not  ex- 
press the  mystery;  to  say  that  it  was  not  cre- 
ated, but  always  existed,  does  not  express  it  any 
nearer.  To  say  that  the  heavens  are  overhead 
is  only  half  the  truth;  they  are  underfoot  also. 
Down  is  toward  the  centre  of  the  earth,  but  go 


on  through  and  come  out  at  the  surface  on  the 
other   side,   and   which   way   is   down   then? 

"  The  Unspeakable  will  not  be  spoken. 

"  In  the  light  of  science  we  must  see  that  life 
and  progress  and  evolution  and  the  moral  order 
must  go  on  and  on  somewhere;  that  the  birth 
of  systems  and  the  evolution  of  planets  must  and 
does  continue,  and  always  has  continued ;  that  if 
one  sun  fades,  another  blazes  out;  that  as  there 
must  have  been  an  infinite  number  (how  can 
there  be  an  infinite  number?  where  is  the  end 
of  the  endless?)  of  worlds  in  the  past,  so  there 
will  be  an  infinite  number  in  the  future;  that 
if  the  moral  order  and  the  mathematical  order 
and  the  intellectual  order  disappear  from  one 
planet,  they  will  appear  in  due  time  on  another. 

"  All  that  which  in  our  limited  view  of  nature 
we  call  waste  and  delay — how  can  such  terms 
apply  to  the  Infinite?  Can  we  ever  speak  truly 
of  the  Infinite  in  terms  of  the  finite?  To  be 
sure,  we  have  no  other  terms,  and  can  never 
have.    Then  let  us  be  silent  and — reverent." 


THE    CHEERFUL    PHILOSOPHY    OF   AN    OCTOGENARIAN 


L^TJOOKING  out  on  the  world  from 
/^  his  pleasant  home  in  Cambridge, 
^  Massachusetts,  Col.  Thomas 
M  Wentworth  Higginson,  at  the  age 
C^  of  eighty-four,  sees  many  things 
that  are  "worth  while."  He  has  written 
a  little  book*  recounting  them  all,  and 
it  makes  cheerful  reading.  For  Colonel  Hig- 
ginson, like  Andrew  Carnegie,  is  a  confirmed 
optimist,  and  in  no  hurry  to  quit  these  mortal 
scenes. 

It  is  not  a  bad  thing,  he  avers,  to  be  an  old 
man,  for  age  teaches  patience  and  charity 
"  We  see  before  us,"  he  says,  "  the  spectacle 
of  men  and  women  whom  the  temptations  of 
life  have  injured,  but  also  that  of  others  who 
have  grown,  without  a  visible  struggle,  more 
honest,  more  truthful  than  they  were  during 
a  passionate  and  ungoverned  period  of  youth." 
He   continues : 


"  That  is  moreover  true  which  Cicero  has  so 
well  pointed  out  in  his  book  on  'Old  Age'  (De 
Senectute) ,  that  as  old  age  has  less  of  strength 
than  youth  possesses,  so  it  has  less  need  of  it. 
Poverty  becomes  unimportant  to  those  who  have 
no  longer  strength  to  spend,  and  luxury  to  those 
with  whom  all  but  the  simplest  living  disagrees. 
That  is  true  of  age  which  was  pointed  out  by 
that  keen  observer.  Lady  Eastlake,  as  being  some- 
times true  of  the  high-born  and  rich,  who  often, 
she  writes,  'return  to  the  simplest  tastes;  they 
have  everything  that  man  can  make,  and  there- 
fore  they  turn  to   what   only   God   can  make.' " 


•Things   Worth   While.      By   Thomas   Wentworth    Hig- 
ginson.    New  York:  B.  W.  Huebsch. 


The  past  sixty  years,  in  retrospect,  appeal 
to  Colonel  Higginson  as  years  of  vital  pro- 
gress in  education,  culture,  and  public  spirit. 
"  When  I  entered  Harvard  College,"  he  recol- 
lects, "  the  library  proper  contained  38,000 
volumes,  and  was  the  largest  in  the  country; 
it  now  contains  about  half  a  million,  and  is 
not  the  largest."  That  represents  one  kind  of 
advance.  There  is  also  the  progress  repre- 
sented by  a  spirit  that  has  grown  up,  quite 
unostentatiously,  in  the  hearts  of  average  peo- 
ple. Colonel  Higginson  pays  his  tribute  to 
"  the  young  man  who  pinches  himself  that  he 
may  give  a  book  to  the  public  library  of  his 
town,"  and  to  "the  mechanic  who  subscribes 
half  a  dollar,  as  many  a  one  did  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  to  found  the  Boston  Art  Museum  or 
the  Chicago  Observatory."  He  goes  on  to 
say: 

"The  writer  happened  once  to  be  one  of  the 
custodians  of  four  great  gifts,  proceeding  from 
one  single  man,  to  the  city  of  his  birth — a  new 
city  hall,  a  new  public  library,  the  land  for  a 
new  high  school  building,  and  the  land,  building, 
and  outfit  for  an  industrial  school,  to  be  sustained 
for  four  years  by  the  donor.  The  whole  amount 
of  these  donations  was  about  half  a  million  dol- 
lars, and  they  proceeded  from  a  young  man  of 
thirty,  whose  wealth,  though  large,  was  not  by 
any  means  enormous,  tried  by  the  modern  stand- 
ard, and  who  spent  his  life  in  California,  and  had 
but  one  glimpse  at  the  buildings  for  which  he  had 
paid.  No  matter  about  the  amount  of  the  gift, 
its  spirit  represents  that  of  a  vast  series  of  simi- 
lar donations  which  are  being  distributed  from 
multitudes  of  sources  over  our  land.  It  is  in 
this    noble   way  that   America   wars    against   the 
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COL.    THOMAS    WENTWORTII    HIGGINSON 

Who  thinks  that  "what  we  need  as  a  nation  is  not 
less  self-confidence  but  more;  to  hold  on  our  appointed 
way,  though  a  thousand  critics  fail  to  comprehend  what 
we    aim   at." 

ignoble ;  by  this  modest  and  unwearied  effort  that 
it  proves  itself  to  be — not  at  the  top  of  civiliza- 
tion— far  enough  away  from  that — but  at  least 
patiently  laboring  on  the  ascent.  It  is  not,  per- 
haps, to  be  expected  that  every  foreigner  should 
have  the  discernment  to  see  all  this,  but  that  only 
offers  the  more  reason  why  we  should  see  it  for 
ourselves.  What  we  need  as  a  nation  is  not  less 
self-confidence,  but  more ;  to  hold  on  our  ap- 
pointed way,  though  a  thousand  critics  fail  to 
comprehend  what  we  aim  at." 

Colonel  Higginson  traces  an  identical  lav^r 
at  MTork  in  the  development  of  religious 
thought.  He  recalls  that  Emerson  in  his  Div- 
inity address  in  1838  gave  a  description  of  his 


attendance  in  a  country  church  during  a  snow- 
storm when  "the  snow^  was  real  and  the 
preacher  merely  phenomenal."  The  great 
thinker  drew  the  conclusion  that  popular  in- 
terest in  public  worship  was  gone  or  going. 
But  "walk  the  streets  on  Sunday,  seventy 
years  later,"  exclaims  Colonel  Higginson, 
"and  see  if  you  think  so."  He  adds:  "Yet  I  re- 
member well  that  all  who  passed  for  radicals 
then  held  this  view;  I  know  that  I  expected, 
for  one,  to  see  a  great  diminution  in  the  build- 
ing of  churches  and  in  the  habit  of  attend- 
ance. Practically  the  result  has  not  followed ; 
even  the  automobiles  have  not  emptied  the 
churches."     Colonel  Higginson  concludes: 

"  The  difference  is  not  in  the  occupants  of  the 
pews,  but  of  the  pulpits;  that  course  has  been 
adopted  which  Henry  Ward  Beecher  recom- 
mended at  a  ministers'  meeting— not  to  scold  the 
people  for  sleeping  in  church,  but  to  send  some- 
body into  the  pulpit  to  wake  up  the  mmister. 
There  is  now  a  prevalence  of  larger  thought, 
of  braver  action  than  formerly.  One  of  the  most 
brilliant  women  in  Boston,  who  had  been  brought 
up  under  the  strict  sway  of  the  Rev.  Nehemiah 
Adams,  once  complained  to  me  that  the  greatest 
injustice  had  been  done  by  unfair  critics  to  that 
worthy  pastor.  '  He  was,'  she  said,  '  the  greatest 
and  kindest  of  men.  He  was  never  heard  to  say 
a  harsh  or  unkind  word  about  any  one — except, 
indeed,  the  Almighty.  He  drew  the  line  there.' 
But  it  is  now  a  rare  thing  even  for  the  heretic 
to  go  into  church  and  hear  anything  that  makes 
his  blood  run  absolutely  cold;  and  as  for  the  real 
things  of  life,  can  any  one  doubt  that  he  will  hear 
more  about  them  than  in  those  sterner  days?  In 
no  direction  is  this  change  more  astounding  to 
the  reformer  than  in  the  American  Episcopal 
church.  I  can  look  back  on  the  time  when  it 
was,  distinctly  and  unequivocally,  the  church  of 
decorum,  and  had  in  that  direction,  doubtless, 
a  certain  value.  No  one  looked  there  for  a  re- 
former; whereas  now  all  the  younger  Episcopal 
clerary  seem  everywhere  to  take  their  place  in  the 
ranks  of  active  ohilanthropy.  Note  also  the  spirit 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church — how  it  adapts  it- 
self to  American  needs  and  to  modern  days;  how 
it  grasped,  for  instance,  the  opportunity  of  sending 
delegates  to  the  Chicago  Parliament  of  Religions, 
which  the  Episcopal  Church  missed. 

"That  mighty  gathering  in  1893  of  men  of 
various  nationalities  and  opinions^  was  in  itself 
an  outcome  of  unconscious  revolution.  What  the 
Free  Religious  Association  had  humbly  imagined 
for  twenty-five  years,  and  had  ventured  to  repre- 
sent as  far  as  it  could,  was  suddenly  taken  up 
and  swept  into  magnificent  realization  with  the 
resources  of  Chicago  and  under  the  admirable 
guidance  of  a  Presbyterian  Doctor  of  Divinity. 
There  are  tides  of  thought  on  which  we  float, 
and  which  are  constantly  bringing  about,  though 
usually  in  unexpected  ways,  the  good  of  which 
the  brave  and  wise  have  dreamed.  As  Joseph  de 
Maistre  well  says :  *  One  may  watch  sixty  genera- 
tions of  roses,  but  what  man  can  live  to  see  the 
whole  development  of  an  oak  ?  '  " 
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THE    CHRISTIAN     REPLY    TO'  NIETZSCHE 


IBOVE  all  other  modern  critics 
of  Christianity  Friedrich  Nietz- 
sche towers.  His  anathemas 
and  denunciations  were  formu- 
lated thirty  years  ago,  but  they 
are  still  reverberating  through  the  world.  The 
very  champions  of  Christianity  concede  his 
power,  and  pay  tribute  to  his  sincerity  and 
devotion.  In  some  cases  they  even  admit  that 
his  criticisms  have  proved  necessary  and  stim- 
ulating. 

Nietzsche's  indictment  of  Christianity  may 
be  summed  up  in  a  very  few  words.  His  po- 
sition was,  substantially,  that  Christian  mor- 
ality is  too  negative,  too  ascetic,  building  upon 
"other  worldliness"  and  a  one-sided  develop- 
ment of  the  "soul,"  instead"  of  upon  the  Greek 
ideal  of  life  complete  in  body  and  in  spirit; 
that  it  is  too  altruistic,  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
based  on  sympathy  and  self-sacrifice  rather 
than  on  self-expression  and  the  development 
of  the  individual  will;  and  that,  in  conse- 
quence, the  hope  of  humanity  lies  not  in 
Christianity,  but  in  the  strong  wills  of  men 
who  have  outgrown  Christianity  and  are 
pressing  on  to  become  "Supermen,"  i.  e.,  men 
of  perfect  poise  and  indomitable  strength  who 
will  constitute  laws  unto  themselves. 

Christian  thinkers  in  many  lands  have  felt 
impelled  to  meet  this  indictment.  In  Ger- 
many especially,  the  battle  has  waxed  fierce 
between  the  Nietzscheans  and  anti-Nietz- 
scheans.  At  the  present  time  the  controversy 
is  invading  the  English-speaking  world. 

It  can  hardly  be  denied,  says  J.  Kenneth 
Mozley,  in  The  Contemporary  Review,  that 
Christianity  has  emphasized,  and  at  times 
over-emphasized,  the  world  beyond  the  grave. 
There  has  been  a  tendency  to  regard  the  next 
life  as  the  "Life  Eternal,"  to  the  neglect  of 
the  common  duties  of  everyday  life  here. 
"We  may  admit,"  Mr.  Mozley  declares,  "that 
we  no  longer  think  that  there  is  such  a  cleav- 
age between  life  here  and  life  hereafter  as 
was  once  imagined;  but  for  all  that,  given 
the  postulate  of  immortality,  the  belief  that 
this  life  is  more  of  a  preparation  than  of  a 
fulfilment,  that  it  leads  on  to  reality  but  is 
-not  reality  itself,  is  a  sound  belief."  In  other 
words,  "Nietzsche's  values  are  natural,  per- 
haps a  little  less  than  natural,  whereas  Chris- 
tianity's are  supernatural."  Mr.  Mozley  con- 
tinues the  argument: 

"There  is  a  sense  in  which  the  Christian  may 


claim  the  pagan  and  neo-pagan  conceptions  of 
self-expression  and  self-realization  for  his  own 
use;  but  at  the  same  time  he  must  allow  that  if 
mere  individualistic  self-realization  here  and  now 
is  the  end  of  man,  then  Christianity  has  been  at 
fault.  For  the  Christian  the  perfect  expression 
of  the  self  is  not  to  be  found  here,  or  if  he  finds 
it  it  will  only  be  through  self-sacrifice.  Self- 
sacrifice  is  the  Christian  principle,  just  as  the 
most  perfect  development  of  a  man's  whole  na- 
ture was  that  of  the  Greeks.    .    .    . 

"We  see  in  Nietzsche  a  frank,  terrible,  but  not 
wholly  ignoble  individualism  carried  almost  to  its 
logical  extreme.  Not  quite,  however,  for  despite 
the  physiological  basis  of  his  teachings  and  his 
praise  of  the  Greek  Gods  because  in  them  the 
animal  in  man  felt  deified,  sensualism  is  not  re- 
ally a  prominent  factor  in  his  writings.  Despite, 
moreover,  of  his  contempt  for  Carlyle  as  a  rhet- 
orician who  mistook  indigestion  for  the  moral 
appeal  of  his  conscience,  there  is  even  in  Nietz- 
sche a  certain  divine  discontent  with  the  world 
and  with  humanity;  otherwise  he  would  not  have 
looked  forward  to  the  coming  of  the  Superman, 
that  great  power  that  can  only  come  through 
the  sacrifice  of  lesser  powers. 

"It  is  a  little  difficult  to  appreciate  Nietzsche 
fairly.  He  keeps  up  a  continual  scream  when  he 
is  dealing  with  things  he  does  not  like,  and  it  is 
natural  to  ask  whether  Christian  morality  is  in 
any  real  danger  from  such  excessive  violence, 
especially  as  his  defects  are  obvious.  They  in- 
clude an  utterly  unsatisfactory  metaphysic,  and 
an  extraordinary  lack  of  historical  insight  and 
genuine  critical  ability.  Nothing  could  well  be 
more  fantastic  than  his  theory  that  slave-moral- 
ity was  a  device  invented  by  the  unfit  to  safe- 
guard themselves  against  the  ordinary  processes 
of  natural  selection." 


Prof.  James  Seth,  of  Edinburgh  University, 
in  an  article  in  The  Hibbert  Journal  defend- 
ing Christian  morality  against  the  Nietz- 
schean  attacks,  takes  the  ground  that  Chris- 
tianity, through  all  the  centuries,  has  been 
dominantly  concerned  with  the  promotion  of 
righteousness.  In  this,  he  avers,  it  has  evi- 
denced its  profound  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture. For  "even  the  life  of  culture  itself,  in- 
tellectual and  esthetic,  to  which  the  Greeks  so 
wisely  subordinated  the  practical  and  indus- 
trial life,  must  be  subordinated,  in  its  own  in- 
terest as  well  as  in  the  interest  of  the  higher 
life  whose  minister  it  really  is,  to  the  ethical 
and  religious  life."  Not  in  science,  nor  in 
art,  after  all.  Professor  Seth  contends,  but  in 
morality,  in  conduct,  is  to  be  found  the  true 
life  even  of  the  artist  and  of  the  man  of  sci- 
ence ;  and  to  this  extent  it  is  necessary  still  to 
Hebraize.     The  same  writer  continues: 
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T^e  only  real  opposition  then,  is  between  the 
Christian  morality  and  a  morality  of  mere  natur- 
alism, which  finds  the  measure  of  good  in  the 
satisfaction  of  natural  desires  or  animal  needs, 
on  the  one  hand,  or  an  intellectualism  or  esthet- 
icism  of  the  Greek  type,  which  exalts  the  scien- 
tific and  esthetic  interests  above  the  moral  or 
practical,  on  the  other.  The  Christian  ideal  pre- 
scribes no  ascetic  rule  of  life,  it  sees  spiritual 
possibilities  in  all  the  natural  interests  of  human 
life;  and  while  it  may  ignore  many  problems 
which  we  arc  called  upon  to  solve,  while  it  may 
ignore  the  secular  life  as  such,  it  is  yet  so  far 
from  invalidating  that  life  that  it  postulates  it  as 
the  material,  so  to  speak,  of  the  higher  life  in 
which   alone  its  real   interest  lies." 

Nietzsche's  condemnation  of  the  Chris- 
tian ideal.  Professor  Seth  goes  on  to  affirm, 
"is  in  terms  of  a  standard  of  value  which 
Christianity  itself  has  antiquated  and  ren- 
dered obsolete,  nay,  which  even  Paganism  had 
already  superseded."     Moreover: 

"His  condemnation  of  the  Christian  morality 
is  in  reality  a  condemnation  of  morality  itself,  an 
assertion  of  nature  against  morality,  of  the  ani- 
mal against  the  man.  His  ideal  is  that  of  sheer 
power,  unrestrained  by  any  considerations  of 
moral  obligation.  He  delights  to  speak  of  him- 
self as  an  'Immoralist,'  and  of  his  point  of  view 
»s  one  'beyond  good  and  evil.' 

"And  yet  beneath  all  the  paradox  and  ex- 
travagance of  his  language  there  is  an  import- 
ant truth  in  Nietzsche's  interpretation  of  the 
significance  of  the  new  altruism  of  the  Chris- 
tian morality;  of  the  emancipation  of  the  slave, 
the  acceptance  of  the  democratic  ideal  in  place 
of  the  aristocratic  ideal  of  Paganism,  as  its  es- 
•ential  implications.  So  far  from  its  being  a 
servile  morality,  it  has  proved  itself  the  moral 
inspiration  of  all  movements  for  the  emancipation 
of  the  enslaved  masses  of  mankind.  But  this  very 
fact  raises  the  other  question  whether  its  in- 
fluence has  not  been,  and  must  not  always  be,  on 
the  side  of  mediocrity  rather  than  of  excellence 
and  distinction;  whether,  in  the  interest  of  the 
highest  type  of  manhood,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
adopt  the  ancient  aristocratic  point  of  view,  and 
subordinate  the  interests  of  the  many  to  those 
of  the  few,  rather  than  conversely.  The  answer 
is  that  while  the  Christian  ideal  is  certainly 
democratic,  breaking  down  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  many  and  the  few,  it  is  just  for  this 
reason  aristocratic  in  the  true  sense.  So  far  from 
levelling  down  to  a  dull  mediocrity,  it  levels  up 
to  the  standard  of  the  highest  excellence.  It 
sees,  in  all,  the  possibilities  which  the  best  Pagan 
insight  discovered  only  in  the  few.  It  sees  in 
eiach  son  of  man,  however  unfortunate  or  de- 
graded, a  possible  son  of  God,  in  each  soul  or  self 
a  value  commensurate  with  this  high  calling 
and  possibility.  For  the  Pagan  contempt  for  the 
mass  of  toilers  it  substitutes  a  deep  reverence 
for  their  potential  greatness ;  it  raises  all,  it 
degrades  none.  How  should  a  religion  degrade 
man,  or  cause  him  to  forfeit  his  self-respect, 
which  tells  him  that  his  relation  to  God  is  that 
of  a  »on  to  a  Father,  and  his  relation  to  bis 


fellow-men  that  of  members  of  a  common  family  ? 
How  should  it  sap  the  springs  of  the  more  virile 
qualities  when  it  calls  upon  its  disciples  to  sac- 
rifice life  itself  for  righteousness  and  to  rejoice 
when  they  are  counted  worthy  to  suffer  for  the 
Kingdom's  sake?  Is  not  the  courage  of  the 
martyr  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  soldier?  Has 
not  Christian  virtue  proved  itself  possessed  of 
heroic  quality?" 

"Supermen  are  demanded  by  the  times," 
cries  a  writer  in  the  American  Methodist  Re- 
view; "but  they  are  supermen  after  the  pat- 
tern of  Christ."  In  the  same  spirit,  the  Lon- 
don Athenaeum  comments: 

"The  Christian  standpoint  declares  true  dis- 
tinction to  lie  in  a  different  direction  from  that 
pointed  out  by  Nietzsche.  It  sees  the  Uebcr- 
mensch,  not  in  Napoleon  or  Cesar  Borgia  or  the 
French  noble  of  the  ancien  regime,  but  in  a 
Father  Damien,  a  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  a  St. 
John—  to  omit  reference  to  the  supreme  case  of 
all.  These  and  such  cases,  the  Christian  says, 
are  more  truly  distinguished,  rarer,  and  more 
select  types,  advancing  the  idea  of  humanity  fur- 
ther, than  all  the  pagan  aristocrats  of  Nietzsche's 
reiterated  admiration.  The  scorn  of  the  'anti- 
Christ'  is  encountered  by  the  loftiest  of  all 
mockery— that  which  does  not.  mock.  And 
when  we  hear  him  prate  of  the  glories  of  affirm- 
ing personality,  of  the  man  superior  to  the  crowd, 
and  of  the  beauty,  in  and  for  itself,  of  the  flower 
of  arts  and  arms,  apart  and  away  from  love,  we 
remind  the  scoffer  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact  and 
history,  personality  has  reached  its  highest,  even 
in  this  world,  not  by  scorning  others,  but  by 
serving;  that  affirmation  of  spirit  may  come 
from  negation  of  appetite;  that  the  most  supe- 
rior man  is  not  the  vulgar  pirate  or  military 
brigand  (to  whom  success  may  bring  notoriety, 
but  never  distinction),  but  is  found  in  the  rare 
and  fragrant  growth  of  the  spiritual  life;  and 
that  beauty  of  character  at  its  highest  is  seen, 
even  by  the  world,  not  in  the  men  who  em- 
ployed its  own  standards  to  score  a  personal  suc- 
cess, but  in  those  who  have  failed  most  nobly 
in  their  scorn  of  what  paganism  honors  and 
worships.  'Life  is  bad,'  says  Schopenhauer;  'get 
rid  of  the  will  to  live — it  is  a  disease,  a  burden, 
a  nightmare.  Seek  redemption  by  denying  your 
individuality  in  altruistic  endeavor.'  'No  1'  thunders 
Nietzsche;  'life  is  good  essentially  and  for  it- 
self. Live  your  life.  Be  a  man;  be,  above  all, 
something.  Be  for  your  own  sake.'  'Yes,'  says 
Christian  thought;  'life  is  good,  a  joy,  a  glory,  a 
splendor.  But  if  you  would  prove  the  fact,  you 
must  be  a  man  after  another  fashion  than  that 
of  the  pagan  world;  and  you  will  find  in  our 
faith  the  only  real  spring  of  dignity  and  being, 
even  for  yourself.'  This  is  the  true  battle  be- 
tween Nietzsche  and  his  opponents — fundament- 
ally the  same  as  that  which  the  Church  has 
waged  with  the  world  since  a  certain  day  when 
'the  veil  of  the  temple  was  rent.'  The  battle  will 
be  fought  not  by  ignoring  Nietzsche  or  by  abus- 
ing him,  but  by  distinguishing  the  profound 
truths  which  he  affirmed  from  the  strange  false- 
hoods which  he  asserted." 
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A    GOSPEL    FOR    OUT-OF-DOORS 


BEAUTIFUL  contribution  to 
that  oldest  of  all  the  arts,  the 
art  of  living,  which  we  are  all, 
by  reason  of  our  existence,  com- 
pelled to  face,  but  which  none 
of  us  has  ever  succeeded  in  completely  mas- 
tering, has  lately  been  made  by  Bliss  Car- 
man. He  offers  his  gospel  in  a  work*  en- 
titled "The  Making  of  Personality,"  and  his 
point  of  view,  it  goes  without  saying,  is  first 
and  foremost  that  of  the  poet.  Something 
of  the  lyrical  impulse,  the  intense  nature-love, 
that  inspires  his  poetry  has  gone  into  this 
volume.  He  confesses  himself  a  disciple  of 
Maeterlinck  and  Santayana,  but  he  is  more 
of  an  out-door  philosopher  than  either.  He 
has  caught  the  breezy  spirit  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson.  He  has  read  his  Whitman,  too, 
to  good  purpose,  and  he  sings  a  new  "Song 
of  the  Open  Road."  His  message  is  pre- 
eminently one  rooted  in  the  elemental  facts 
of  nature. 

In  a  prefatory  poem  on  "The  Measure  of 
Man,"  Mr.  Carman  says: 

He  who  espouses  perfection 
Must  follow  the  threefold  plan 

Of  soul  and  mind  and  body, 
To  compass  the  stature  of  man. 

The  book  is  a  development  of  this  central 
theme,  and  Mr.  Carman  takes  the  position 
that  man's  triune  nature  becomes  harmoni- 
ous in  just  the  degree  that  he  is  natural  and 
follows  the  deepest  instinct  implanted  by  na- 
ture. 

Everything  that  we  are  and  do,  as  Mr.  Car- 
man reminds  us,  is  based  on  the  physical. 
"Consider,"  he  exclaims,  "how  life  itself 
has  risen,  like  an  emanation  from  the  fer- 
tile ground — first  through  trees  and  plants 
and  particolored  flowers,  which  truly  share 
the  breath  of  existence,  yet  must  for  ever 
remain  patiently  in  one  spot;  next  in  the 
creeping  and  crawling  forms  which  move 
ceaselessly  over  the  green  surface  of  the 
earth  with  such  infinite  slowness;  and  then 
finally  in  the  creatures  which  run  and  walk 
as  they  will,  almost  as  independent  as  the 
wandering  clouds."  It  ill  becomes  us,  Mr. 
Carman  declares,  to  despise  our  origins.  We 
lack  the  very  qualities  that  the  animals  pos- 
sess— physical    poise    and    strength,    and    the 
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power  to  use  our  bodies  in  the  most  effective 
way.  There  is  hardly  a  beast  of  the  field 
from  whom  we  cannot  learn  something.  Mr. 
Carman  writes  on  this  point: 

"A  fox  goes  over  a  wall  as  lightly  as  a  drift  of 
snow,  and  even  an  elephant,  for  all  his  huge  bulk, 
seems  to  move  as  softly  as  a  mould  of  jelly. 
Though  few  of  us  can  be  as  graceful  as  foxes, 
we  may  all  avoid  cruel  shocks  by  alighting  on  the 
muscular  balls  of  the  feet  with  spread  toes  and 
flexed  knees.  The  impetus  of  the  body  may  thus 
be  stopped  gradually,  considerately,  without  vio- 
lence, almost  without  impact,  by  the  intervention 
of  muscular  alertness,  strength  and  elasticity,  un- 
der voluntary  adequate  control.  All  poise  and 
every  movement  of  our  bodies  should  have  some- 
thing of  the  pliancy  and  ease  of  the  great  cats, 
those  paragons  of  grace  with  their  soft,  undulat- 
ing strength,  their  powerful  quiescence,  and  noise- 
less activity." 

According  to  Bliss  Carman,  we  may  learn 
from  the  animals,  if  we  will,  not  merely  grace 
and  poise  but  the  value  of  instinct.  In  the 
earlier  world  man's  instincts  taught  him  al- 
most all  that  he  knev/.  His  free,  wild  life 
in  the  open  compelled  him  to  be  constantly  at 
his  best.  He  could  not  shirk,  nor  be  indiffer- 
ent, nor  allow  himself  to  get  out  of  training 
with  impunity.  His  safety  and  well-being  de- 
pended on  his  dexterity,  precision,  and  fleet- 
ness  of  foot;  on  eye  and  wind  and  agility. 
But  instinct  no  longer  has  a  dominating  place 
in  our  lives.  It  has  been  dulled  by  habit  and 
custom  and  over-ruled  by  intellectualism. 
Often  it  has  been  abandoned  and  repudiated 
and  its  guidance  set  aside.  We  distrust  its 
fresh  and  prompt  decisions,  and  refer  per- 
plexities to  the  slow  adjudication  of  reason 
or  the  uncertain  arbitration  of  the  heart.  In 
this,  argues  Mr.  Carman,  we  have  blundered 
gravely;  for  instinct  is  "quite  as  important 
to  our  human  happiness  as  proud  reason, 
which  flatters  itself  it  has  accomplished  such 
wonders,  or  fastidious  moral  spirit,  which 
has  had  unnumbered  temples,  churches, 
shrines,  altars,  basilicas,  cathedrals,  mosques, 
minsters  and  abbeys  built  for  its  indulgence 
and  gratification." 

On  the  instincts  of  the  body  rest  all  the 
soaring  achievements  of  soul  and  of  mind, 
and  our  deepest  religious  aspirations  are 
bound  up  in  the  symmetrical  development  of 
our  capacities.  "Is  not  a  valuation  of  poise," 
asks  Mr.  Carman,  "really  the  underlying  prin- 
ciple we  try  to  reach  in  all  attempts  to  sim- 
plify living?    Is  not  the  satisfaction  we  fed 
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in  any  such  simplification  really  a  satisfac- 
tion at  finding  ourselves  restored  to  a  nor- 
mal poise?  Are  not  our  lives  apt  to  be  un- 
satisfying because  they  are  partial  and  ill 
balanced,  excessive  in  some  directions  and 
falling  short  in  others?  "     He  continues: 

"The  simple  life  cannot  be  a  worthy  ideal  if 
it  is  to  mean  a  meagre  and  insufficient  life,  but 
only  if  it  is  to  mean  an  undistorted  and  well- 
balanced  one.  Perfect  poise  seems  simple  be- 
cause it  is  so  unperplexing  and  wholly  satisfying. 
To  simpHfy  living  is  only  advantageous  and  bene- 
ficial in  so  far  as  it  permits  a  richer  and  freer 
and  more  complete  enjoyment  of  the  few  pur- 
suits which  are  vital  and  worth  while.  Our  aver- 
age life,  particularly  our  average  city  life,  is  apt 
to  be  overwrought  and  ill-regulated,  as  we  all 
know.  To  return  to  simpler  conditions  would 
not  be  to  impoverish  human  experience,  but  to  en- 
rich it;  we  should  gain  in  health,  in  merriment, 
in  leisure,  in  wisdom  and  length  of  days ;  we 
should  lose  only  our  anxieties,  our  ailments,  our 
ill-tempers  and  our  debts.  There  can  hardly  be 
room  for  choice.  But  such  a  return,  let  us  re- 
member, can  only  be  successful  if  it  is  carried  out 
in  conformity  with  the  ideal  of  personal  poise, 
and  with  the  threefold  needs  of  personal  life  con- 
stantly in  mind.  A  life  somewhat  nearer  to  the 
earth  than  we  live  now  could  hardly  fail  to  be 
more  vigorous,  more  delightful,  more  normal. 
Instead  of  sensational  criminality,  frenzied  ambi- 
tion, and  fashionable  artificiality,  we  should  be 
able  to  acquire  something  of  sincerity,  comeliness, 
and  kindly  joy." 

That  we  should  need  to  recall  the  use  of 
out-of-doors,  Mr.  Carman  asserts,  is  of  itself 
a  criticism  of  our  contemporary  mode  of  life 
and  a  confession  of  our  indoor  dangers.  We 
have  become  so  accustomed  to  living  under 
roofs  and  behind  glass  that  living  out-of- 
doors  seems  a  strange  and  unusual  experi- 
ence. We  turn  to  it  only  occasionally  and 
then  as  to  a  novelty.  "The  wholesome  sting 
of  a  sharp  autumn  morning  strikes  fear  into 
our  flinching  bones,  and  we  huddle  and  dodge 
from  cover  to  cover  as  if  the  open  heaven 
were  our  enemy."  But  Mr.  Carman  exhorts 
Ms: 

"Do  not  be  afraid  of  out-of-doors.  After  all, 
there  is  our  freest  safety.  We  were  born  and 
nurtured  in  the  open  for  aeons  before  cities  were 
thought  of  or  suburbs  invented.  We  had  ridge- 
poles, it  is  true,  and  hearth-stones,  tepees  and 
wigwams  and  igloos,  but  we  had  no  sewer  gas 
nor  soft  coal  smoke  nor  dinning  noise  of  streets. 
Our  life  was  derived  from  a  nature  whose  sun- 
light and  oxygen  are  unlimited,  where  pure  water 
is  abundant,  and  where  food,  if  scarce,  is  at  least 
not  adulterated.  We  have  harnessed  the  earth 
and  modified  her  powers  for  our  own  uses,  mak- 
ing it  possible  for  a  thousand  men  to  live  where 
formerly  hardly  a  hundred  could  survive,  but  we 
have  not  been  altogether  wise  with  our  clever- 


ness; and  ill  the  flush  of  triumphant  civilization 
we  are  in  danger  of  forgetting  some  of  the  old 
essential  benefits  of  humanity. 

"Air  and  sunlight  and  water  in  abundant  purity 
are  built  into  the  tissue  of  these  bodies  of  ours 
by  the  secret  chemistry  of  nature,  and  there  can 
never  be  any  manufacturing  a  satisfactory  ex- 
istence without  a  plentiful  supply  of  them.  Noth- 
ing takes  their  place  and  we  only  cheat  ourselves 
if  we  think  to  do  without  them.  We  may  put  up 
with  factory-made  commodities  and  all  the  im- 
positions of  commerce,  if  we  will,  but  there  is  no 
substitute  for  open  air.  It  is  not  only  a  choice 
between  outdoors  and  indoors,  it  is  a  choice  be 
tween  out-of-doors  and  death." 

For  "the  fallacy  that  growth  of  the  spirit 
and  the  mind  may  be  induced  without  regard 
to  the  health  and  normal  wealth  of  the  body, 
through  which  they  move  and  learn  and  have 
their  being,"  Mr.  Carman  has  only  scorn. 
"As  well  believe,"  he  says,  "that  roses  will 
grow  without  roots  as  that  human  happiness 
and  knowledge  can  ever  reach  their  desired 
perfection  in  a  puny  race  or  in  an  inadequate 
physique."    He  goes  on  to  argue: 

"The  benefit  of  out-of-doors  is  not  that  it  takes 
us  away  from  civilization,  but  that  it  restores  us 
to  ourselves.  Its  profound  essential  satisfactions 
build  themselves  into  the  character  and  become 
part  of  the  personality.  All  that  suits  out-of- 
doors  is  so  elemental  and  normal  that  living  with- 
in its  mighty  influence  must  gladden  and  normal- 
ize and  deepen  our  natural  selves,  renewing  our 
worth  in  temper,  in  health,  and  in  sanity.    .    .    , 

"Houses  were  only  made  to  live  in  when  it  is 
too  cold  or  too  hot  or  too  wet  to  live  out-of- 
doors.  At  any  other  time  out-of-doors  is  best. 
Out-of-doors  is  the  only  place  where  a  man  can 
breathe  and  sleep  and  eat  to  perfection,  keeping 
the  blood  red  in  the  cheek;  and  those  are  the 
three  prime  factors  in  the  life  of  humans,  the 
three  first  great  rhythms  of  our  being.  It  is  al- 
most impossible  to  get  enough  fresh  pure  air  in- 
side of  four  walls,  and  it  is  not  possible  at  all 
to  keep  the  wholesome  flush  of  health  in  rooms 
unvisited  by  daily  sun  and  breeze. 

"To  sleep  out-of-doors  for  a  month  is  better 
than  a  pampered  trip  to  Europe.  In  this  climate 
one  must  have  a  roof,  of  course;  but  any  piazza 
that  is  open  to  three-quarters  of  the  heavens  will 
serve  as  a  bedroom;  and  the  gain  in  happiness  is 
unbelievable.  With  an  abundant  supply  of  good 
air  sleep  soon  grows  normal,  .deep,  untroubled 
and  refreshing,  so  that  we  open  our  eyes  upon 
the  world  as  gladly  as  a  hunter  or  any  pagan 
shepherd  in  the  morning  of  the  world.  Too  often 
we  grow  anxious  and  flustered  and  harried  with 
distractions;  the  goblin  of  worry  becomes  an  in- 
separable companion  indoors ;  and  we  groan  in 
spirit  that  the  universe  is  all  awry ;  when  in  truth 
half  a  dozen  deep  breaths  of  clean  air  lend  a  dif- 
ferent complexion  to  life.  Our  anxieties  are 
nearly^  all  artificial,  and  are  bred  indoors,  under 
the  stifling  oppression  of  walls  and  roofs,  to  the 
maddening  clangor  of  pavements,  and  a  day  in 
the  open  will  often  dispel  them  like  a  bad  dream." 
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Bliss  Carman  coins  his  own  term  for  the 
aspiring  souls  who  have  truly  and  persistently 
kept  themselves  in  harmony  with  nature. 
They  are  growers,  he  says.  "The  growers," 
he  explains,  "are  all  those  natural  children  of 
the  earth,  whether  simple  or  complex,  who 
have  cultivated  the  most  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  responsible  living,  a  capacity  for  im- 
provement and  a  hunger  for  perfection."  He 
adds: 

"For  growers  there  can  be  neither  stagnation 
nor  decay.  They  are  like  thrifty  trees  in  the  for- 
est, deep  rooted  in  the  common  soil  of  life  from 
which  they  spring,  deriving  nourishment  from 
the  good  ground  of  sympathy,  stimulation  and  re- 


freshment from  the  free  winds  of  aspiration,  pro- 
ducing perennially  the  flower  and  fruitage  of 
gladness  and  well-being  proper  to  their  kind  and 
enriching  the  earth.  They  are  the  normal  ones, 
at  once  the  exemplars  of  all  that  is  best  in  their 
species,  and  the  perpetuators  of  all  that  is  most 
valuable.  Between  the  growers  of  the  human 
and  the  forest  world,  however,  there  is  this  dis- 
tinction, that  while  the  monarchs  of  the  woods 
grow  only  to  the  limit  of  their  prime,  the  spiritual 
and  mental  growth  of  mortals  may  be  unarrested 
throughout  a  lifetime.  That  is  the  glory  of  our 
human  heritage,  and  the  encouragement  of  our 
faith  in  our  own  venturesome  essay.  The  power 
of  growth  is  our  talisman  against  dismay,  where- 
with to  confront  old  age  with  interest,  circum- 
stance with  equanimity,  and  the  unknown  with- 
out fear." 


ANATOLE    FRANCE'S    MASTERLY     PORTRAYAL    OF 

JEANNE    D'ARC 


rvp  HE  publication  of  a  book  on  the 

T(y\  national  heroine  of  France  by 
W  the  greatest  living  Frenchman 
i)  of  letters  undoubtedly  consti- 
^>{  tutes  an  event  of  international 
importance.  M.  Anatole  France  has  been 
hitherto  known  chiefly  as  a  poet  and  roman- 
ticist, but  his  new  venture  in  the  field  of  his- 
torical biography*  is  said  to  mark  the  fulfill- 
ment of  an  ambition  that  he  has  cherished 
for  twenty-five  years.  The  book  has  been 
eagerly  awaited  and  highly  praised  in  French 
literary  circles.  "I  know  of  no  work,"  says 
the  eminent  critic,  Emile  Faguet,  "which  is 
characterized  by  loftier  literary  and  historical 
probity,  nor  any  which  is  more  beautiful."  A 
reviewer  in  the  London  Times  declares: 
"There  is  a  malice,  a  lightness,  a  brightness, 
a  subtlety,  a  simplicity  in  its  phrase,  which 
reminds  us  of  the  greatest  names — of  Renan, 
Voltaire,  Fenelon." 

The  Dreyfus  affair,  which  was  a  powerful 
factor  in  transforming  Jules  Lemaitre,  Fran- 
cois Coppee,  Maurice  Barres,  Ferdinand  Bru- 
netiere,  Paul  Bourget  and  a  score  of  other 
prominent  French  writer*  into  reactionaries, 
transformed  the  hitherto  dilettante  Anatole 
France  into  a  militant  anti-clerical  Republi- 
can. Indeed,  under  the  stress  of  the  excite- 
ment to  which  this  thrice-famous  trial  gave 
rise,  M.  France  even  went  to  the  extent  of 
proclaiming  his  approval  of  the  rigorous 
measures    of    the    priest-baiting    Combes    by 


*Vii   Dx   Jbanni   d'Abc,     Vve   Anttole    France.    Pvia: 
Caltnann-L6f7, 


supplying  an  introduction  to  a  volume  of 
the  latter's  speeches.  Consequently,  when  it 
was  announced  that  M.  France  was  about  to 
publish  a  life  of  Jeanne  d'Arc,  it  was  gener- 
ally taken  for  granted  that  his  interpretation 
of  the  Maid  of  Orleans  would  be  the  inter- 
pretation current  among  the  radical  Repub- 
licans. A  few  who  were  aware  of  his  ex- 
ceptional erudition  anticipated  quite  a  diflfer- 
ent  result.  These  few  were  right.  M. 
France's  Jeanne  d'Arc,  altho  not  calculated, 
perhaps,  to  satisfy  completely  a  devout 
French  Catholic,  is  much  less  likely  to  satis- 
fy the  typical  French  free-thinker.  His  por- 
trayal of  the  character  and  career  of  the 
fervent  Catholic,  Jeanne  of  Domremy,  is  as 
remarkable  and  admirable  a  manifestation  of 
intellectual  breadth  and  greatness  of  soul,  in 
its  way,  as  was  the  Positivist  George  Eliot's 
reverent  portrayal  of  Dinah  Morris,  the  Meth- 
odist revival  preacher.  It  is  a  veritable  tri- 
umph of  objectivity  on  the  part  of  a  man  who 
has  frequently  been  characterized  as  one  of 
the  most  subjective  writers  of  his  time. 

M.  France's  Jeanne  d'Arc  is  strangely  com- 
pounded of  qualities  entirely  human  and  of 
qualities  that  can  only  be  termed  saintly.  We 
see  in  her  a  sturdy  peasant  of  the  Meuse, 
broad  of  chest,  thick  in  the  throat  and  fair 
in  the  face,  with  dark  hair  clipped  into  a 
round-head  under  a  bowl.  She  is  no  lamb- 
like saint,  but  fiery  and  intractable  as  the 
Greek  Antigone,  with  the  gaiety  and  the 
bright  mother  wit  of  a  rustic.  She  is  brave 
«nto  death,  infinitely  loyal,  and  innocent  ai  a 
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child.  She  is  pure  and  fiercely  chaste,  r«n- 
ning  after  immodest  women,  belaboring  them 
with  her  lusty  arms,  and  chasing  them  from 
her  fold.  And  yet  withal  she  is  sweet  and 
girlish,  endearingly  frank,  artlessly  candid, 
at  once  infantine  and  heroic.  M.  France's 
most  memorable  passages  deal  not  so  much 
with  the  tragic  moments  of  Jeanne's  career 
as  with  the  Jeanne  of  daily  life,  of  court  and 
camp.  All  her  letters  are  here,  in  all  their  sim- 
plicity and  naivete.  The  young  soldier-saint 
becomes  only  the  more  engaging  in  the  de- 
gree that  her  mystic  ideas  are  influenced  by 
contact  with  her  rough  comrades  and  knights- 
at-arms.  It  is  Jeanne,  even  more  than  the 
mission  of  Jeanne,  that  fills  the  history  of 
M.  France,  and  certain  parts  of  the  Maid's 
strange  story  have  never  been  more  touch- 
ingly  told: 

"We  hear  officers  to-day  discussing  the  tactical 
genius  of  the  Maid.  She  had  only  one  system  of 
tactics ;  it  was  to  hinder  her  men  from  blasphem- 
ing the  Lord  and  from  leading  about  bad  women ; 
she  thought  that  they  would  be  destroyed  for 
their  sins,  but  that  if  they  fought  in  a  state  of 
grace  they  would  have  the  victory.  That  was 
all  her  military  science,  beyond  the  fact  that  she 
was  fearless  of  danger.  She  showed  the  gentlest 
and  proudest  courage;  she  was  more  valiant, 
more  generous,  more  constant  than  the  men,  and 
worthy  in  that  respect  to  lead  them.  And  is  it 
not  a  rare  and  admirable  thing  to  see  so  much 
courage  united  to  so  much  innocence?" 

And  yet,  M.  France  makes  clear,  with  all 
her  essential  humanity,  the  Maid  was  in  a 
very  real  sense  a  saint.  The  great  French 
author  has  no  patience  with  the  rationalist 
who  would  rob  her  character  of  its  mystic 
quality  and  "substitute  for  the  naive  marvel 
of  the  fifteenth  century  a  polytechnic  phe- 
nomenon."   He  says: 

"The  Catholic  historians  of  our  time  are  closer 
to  nature  and  truth  in  making  of  La  Pucelle  a 
saint.  She  was  a  saint  with  all  the  attributes  of 
sanctity  peculiar  to  the  fifteenth  century.  She 
had  visions,  and  these  visions  were  neither 
feigned  nor  counterfeited.  She  believed  that  she 
really  heard  voices  which  spoke  to  her  and  which 
did  not  come  from  human  mouths.  These  voices 
talked  with  her,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  distinct 
manner  intelligible  to  her.  She  heard  them  best 
in  the  woods  or  when  the  church  bells  were  ring- 
ing. She  saw  faces  multiplied  and  tiny,  like 
sparks  in  the  midst  of  a  dazzling  light.  Without 
doubt  she  also  had  visions  of  another  sort,  for 
she  tells  us  that  she  saw  Saint  Michel  in  the  garb 
of  a  prud'homme,  that  is  to  say,  of  a  good 
knight,  and  Sainte  Catharine  and  Sainte  Mar- 
guerite wearing  crowns.  She  saw  them  salute 
her;  she  embraced  them  and  sensed  their  sweet 
odor.    .    .    .    The  mission   with   which   she  be- 


lieved herself  charged  by  the  angel  and  to  which 
she  consecrated  her  life  was  extraordinary,  with- 
out doubt,  almost  incredible;  and  yet  not  more 
so  than  what  saints  of  both  sexes  had  already  at- 
tempted in  the  course  of  human  affairs.  Jeanne 
d'Arc  flourished  toward  the  close  of  the  great 
Catholic  centuries,  at  a  time  when  sanctity  was 
still  sovereign  over  souls.  And  of  what  miracles 
was  she  not  capable,  since  she  employed  the  forces 
of  the  heart  and  the  graces  of  the  spirit?  From 
the  thirteenth  to  the  fifteenth  century,  the  servitors 
of  God  performed  marvelous  works.  Saint  Do- 
minic, possessed  by  a  sacred  frenzy,  exterminates 
heresy  by  fire  and  sword;  Saint  Francis  of  As- 
sisi  institutes,  for  a  span,  poverty  upon  the  earth; 
Saint  Anthony  of  Padua  defends  the  artisans  and 
traders  against  the  avarice  and  cruelty  of  the 
nobles  and  the  bishops;  Saint  Catherine  restores 
the  Pope  to  Rome.  Was  it  then  impossible  for 
a  holy  girl,  with  the  aid  of  God,  to  reestablish  in 
the  ancient  Kingdom  of  France  the  royal  power 
established  by  the  Lord  himself  and  to  bring 
about  the  consecration  of  the  new  Joas  who  had 
been  preserved  for  the  safety  of  the  chosen  peo- 
ple? It  was  thus  that  the  pious  French,  in  1428, 
conceived  the  mission  of  La  Pucelle." 

The  saintship  of  Jeanne  d'Arc  appears  to 
M.  France  not  only  the  least  forced  but  the 
only  possible  explanation  of  the  dominating 
influence  she  exerted  upon  her  contempo- 
raries. "Everybody  in  Christendom,"  he  re- 
minds ws,  "was  then  taught  that  the  crimes  of 
men  brought  upon  the  world  the  earthquakes, 
the  wars,  the  famines  and  the  pestilences. 
The  handsome  Duke  Charles  of  Orleans 
judged,  as  did  every  good  Christian,  that 
France  had  been  stricken  with  great  woes  in 
punishment  for  its  sins,  which  were  great 
pride,  gluttony,  sloth,  covetousness,  contempt 
for  justice  and  licentiousness,  with  which 
the  realm  abounded;  and  he  reasoned  in  a 
ballad  concerning  the  remedy  .  .  .  To 
those  whom  Jeanne  came  to  swccor,  she 
seemed  a  daughter  of  God;  to  those  whom 
she  came  to  destroy,  she  appeared  a  horri- 
ble monster  in  the  form  of  a  woman.  This 
double  aspect  was  all  her  force;  angelic  for 
the  French  and  diabolic  for  the  English,  she 
seemed  to  be  both  invincible  and  supernat- 
ural." 

As  a  student  of  modern  science,  M.  France 
is  constrained  to  believe,  of  course,  that  the 
visions  of  Jeanne  were  hallucinations.  As  a 
student  of  the  ancient  texts,  he  is  further 
constrained  to  believe  that  she  was  more  or 
less  directed  by  human  agencies  without  be- 
ing aware  of  it.  But  neither  of  these  con- 
siderations, in  his  view,  dims  her  glory  or 
discredits  her  sanctity.    He  says: 

"What  we  know  of  Jeanne  before  her  arrival 
at   Chinon   amounts   to   very  little.    It   is   likely 
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that  she  had  been  subjected  to  certain  influences ; 
this  is  the  case  with  all  visionaries;  an  invisible 
director  guides  them.  It  was  probably  so  with 
Jeanne.  .  .  ,  She  must  have  frequented 
priests,  faithful  to  the  cause  of  the  Dauphin 
Charles,  who  especially  desired  the  end  of  the 
war.  The  abbeys  had  been  burned,  the  churches 
pillaged,  divine  service  abolished.  These  pious 
persons  who  sighed  for  peace,  seeing  that  the 
treaty  of  Troyes  had  not  brought  it,  hoped  for 
it  only  through  the  expulsion  of  the  English. 
And  what  is  rare,  extraordinary,  and,  so  to  speak, 
religious  and  ecclesiastical  in  this  young  peasant 
girl,  is  not  that  she  believed  herself  called  to 
rnount  horse  and  fight,  but  that,  in  her  'great 
pity,'  she  announced  the  speedy  close  of  the^war 
by  the  victory  and  the  consecration  of  the  King, 
when  the  nobles  of  the  two  countries  and  the 
men-at-arms  of  the  two  parties  had  neither  a 
suspicion  that  the  war  would  ever  end  nor  a  de- 
sire that  it  should.  .  .  .  Under  influences, 
then,  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  indicate 
with  precision,  the  thought  came  to  Jeanne  to  re- 
establish the  Dauphin  in  his  heritage;  and  this 
thought  appeared  to  her  so  great  and  so  beautiful 
that,  in  the  simplicity  of  her  naive  and  candid 
pride,  she  believed  that  the  angels  and  the  saints 
of  Paradise  had  brought  it  to  her.  For  this 
thought  she  gave  her  life.  That  is  why  she  sur- 
vived her  cause.  The  loftiest  enterprises  perish 
in  defeat  and  more  surely  still  in  victory.  The 
devotion  which  inspired  them  endures  as  an  im- 
mortal example.  And,  if  the  illusion  which  en- 
veloped her  senses  sustained  her  and  aided  her  to 
offer  herself  entirely,was  not  this  illusion,  unbe- 
known to  herself,  the  work  of  her  heart?  Her 
madness  was  wiser  than  wisdom,  for  it  was  the 
madness  of  the  martyr,  without  which  men  have 
done  nothing  great  or  useful  in  the  world. 
Cities,  empires,  republics  rest  on  sacrifice." 

M.  France's  eloquent  portrayal  is  the  sub- 
ject of  many  critical  reviews  in  England,  For 
the  most  part,  the  English  critics  render  the 
book  high  praise.  Andrew  Lang,  however, 
who  is  himself  at  work  on  a  biography  of 
Jeanne  d'Arc,  finds  a  number  of  points  to 
contest  in  the  Frenchman's  narrative.  He 
particularly  objects  to  M.  France's  statement 
that  Jeanne  was  coached  in  her  sayings  by 
some  cleric,  and  detects  the  bias  of  an 
"Advocatus  Diaboli  of  scientific  history"  in 
some  of  the  deductions  in  the  volume.  Mr. 
Lang  says  further  (in  the  London  Outlook)  : 

_  "Anatole  France  has  his  bias,  we  all  have:  his 
IS  not  clerical  or  military.  In  his  preface  of  more 
than  eighty  pages,  he  shows  his  hand.  He  is 
anxious  to  discover  and  discredit  'legend'  every- 
where, to  reduce  Jeanne  to  a  'saint,'  not,  of 
course,  mspired  by  real  saints  of  the  old  school, 
and  destitute  of  genius.  'Her  madness  (folie) 
was  wiser  than  wisdom,  for  it  was  the  madness 
of  the  martyr,  without  which  men  have  done 
nothmg  great  or  useful.' 

^  "I  do  not  call  Jeanne's  folie  'madness,'  I  call 
It  genius.  We  know  thousands  of  martyrs  as 
mad  as  the  followers  of  meikle  John  Gibb,  but 


as  destitute  of  genius  as  of  common  tense.  For 
proof  of  her  genius  I  am  content  to  appeal  to 
Jeanne's  replies  to  her  crowd  of  judges  at  her 
trial,  learned  men,  theologians,  legists.  She  was 
alone  among  them,  she  a  girl  of  nineteen,  a  pris- 
oner, often  fasting,  always  disturbed  at  nights 
by  the  English  soldiers,  probably  dicing,  drink- 
ing and  jesting  in  their  ribald  way  in  her  cell. 
'I  see  many  counsellors,  but  not  one  for  me,' 
Jeanne  might  have  said,  like  Mary  Stuart  at 
Fotheringay.  For  months  she  held  her  ground 
against  them,  she,  a  peasant  girl,  who  'knew  not 
A  from  B.'  Her  replies  are  recorded,  by  her 
enemies'  clerks,  word  for  word,  save  where  we 
know  that  there  is  an  intentional  omission.  On 
these  replies,  absolutely  authentic,  I  base  my  cer- 
tainty that  Jeanne  possessed  genius  commensur- 
ate with  her  courage  and  common  sense.  Conse- 
quently I  am  unshaken  when  M.  France  does  his 
best  to  detect  legend,  and  to  weaken  evidence." 

A  writer  in  the  London  Guardian,  review- 
ing the  book  from  the  religious  standpoint,  is 
impressed  by  the  absolutely  unique  character 
of  the  Maid,  and  urges  the  reasonableness  of 
a  supernatural  rather  than  of  a  purely  ra- 
tionalistic explanation  of  her  magic  power. 
He  says: 

"As  we  refresh  our  recollection  of  the  story 
under  M.  France's  guidance  we  feel  that  the 
strangest  thing  in  it  is  the  difference  between 
her  and  her  fellow-visionaries.  The  greatest 
miracle  about  her  is  herself.  A  mental  bias  in 
certain  direction  must  necessarily  affect  one's  es- 
timate of  the  value  of  evidence.  If  your  child 
tells  you  that  he  has  seen  the  telegraph  boy  on 
the  front  doorstep  you  accept  his  statement  at 
once.  If  he  tells  you  he  has  seen  a  dragon  there 
you  accuse  him  of  romancing.  The  one  state- 
ment falls  within  your  experience,  the  other  does 
not.  To  a  large  class  of  minds  to-day  every  as- 
sumption of  direct  intercourse  between  human 
and  Divine  belongs  to  the  category  of  the  dragon 
on  the  doorstep.  But  to  those  in  each  succeeding 
age  who  keep  alive  the  Christian  tradition,  prayer, 
providential  guidance,  intercourse  with  the  Un- 
seen Friend  are  as  much  a  matter  of  course  as 
the  telegraph  boy.  To  these  it  does  not  appear 
inconceivable  that  God  should  have  spoken  to  the 
peasant  girl  as  He  did  to  Samuel  or  to  David, 
to  Peter  or  to  Paul.  It  would  seem  to  them  more 
unlikely — more  (in  the  vulgar  sense  of  the  term) 
rniraculous — that  a  life  so  natural,  so  sane  and 
simple,  so  sweet  and  brave,  so  constant  and  pa- 
tient, should  have  been  based  on  an  hallucination. 
To  them  there  is  the  ring  of  triumphant  faith  in 
that  last  cry  of  'Jesu!'  which  rang  to  the  end  of 
the  great  square  above  the  silent  crowd  gathered 
to  watch  the  dying  girl's  agony,  so  that  the  coarse 
soldiers  looked  with  scared  faces  at  each  other  and 
muttered,  'We  are  lost ;  we  have  burned  a  saint.' 

"The  myths  which  have  encrusted  the  glorious 
tragedy  of  the  Maid  may  be  cleared  away  by 
criticism,  and  it  will  be  doing  a  good  work;  but 
even  the  work  of  such  a  critic  as  M.  Anatole 
France  only  leaves  clearer,  purer  than  ever  the 
impression  of  such  a  character  as  only  Chris- 
tianity has  been  known  to  produce  in  Jeanne  of 
Domremy,  martyr  and  saint." 
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THE    SOCIALIST    LEAVEN    IN    THE    CHURCH 


Z:;^  HE  growth  of  Socialism  in  Eng- 

Ty)  land  and  America  is  exerting  a 
il  considerable  moulding  influ- 
ff/  ence  on  the  life  and  thought  of 
l>i>  the  Christian  church.  A  few 
of  the  signs  evidencing  "the  church's  growing 
sympathy  with  Socialism"  were  cited  in  these 
pages  several  months  ago  (see  Current  Lit- 
erature for  last  November).  Since  that 
time  the  signs  have  multiplied.  In  England, 
the  spread  of  Socialism  is  phenomenal.  The 
conservative  Anglican  organ,  The  Guardian, 
declares  in  a  recent  issue  that  "more  seems  to 
be  written  about  Socialism  at  the  present  time 
than  about  any  other  single  topic  whatever." 
Many  of  the  younger  Non-conformist  clergy- 
men, following  the  lead  of  the  Rev.  R.  J. 
Campbell,  have  become  outspoken  Socialists, 
and  at  least  one  religious  paper  of  power  and 
influence.  The  Christian  Commonwealth,  of 
London,  is  now  practically  a  Socialist  jour- 
nal. In  this  country  a  militant  Christian  So- 
cialist group  has  established  a  monthly  organ. 
The  Christian  Socialist,  in  Chicago,  and  is 
carrying  on  a  vigorous  propaganda.  Every 
number  of  The  Christian  Socialist  records  the 
names  of  new  recruits  among  the  clergymen. 
The  Rev.  John  D.  Long,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister of  Brooklyn,  has  swung  over  his  church 
to  the  Socialist  doctrine,  and  the  Rev.  Alex- 
ander Irvine  has  been  preaching  Christian 
Socialism  from  the  pulpit  of  the  Church  of 
the  Ascension,  New  York,  for  several  months 
past.  A  convention  of  Christian  Socialists 
held  in  New  York,  at  the  end  of  May,  was 
attended  by  scores  of  Socialist  clergymen,  and 
received  the  benediction  of  a  Bishop. 

This  infusion  of  Socialism  into  the  church 
is  variously  greeted  in  religious  circles.  By 
some  it  is  welcomed;  by  others  it  is  regarded 
as  a  grave  menace.  Never  before  have  so 
many  articles  and  editorials  on  Socialism  and 
kindred  topics  appeared  in  the  religious  press. 
Such  papers  as  The  Outlook  and  The  Inde- 
pendent, in  America,  find  much  both  to  criti- 
cize and  commend  in  the  Socialist  propa- 
ganda; while  The  British  Weekly,  of  London, 
is  laying  before  its  readers,  in  number  after 
number,  an  "Impartial  Inquiry"  into  the 
teachings  of  the  "New  Socialism." 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  always 
been  consistently  hostile  to  Socialism,  and  in 
connection  with  its  vast  centennial  celebra- 
tion in  New  York,  a  few  weeks  ago,  took 
occasion  to  reaffirm  its  well  known  attitude. 


One  of  the  features  of  the  celebration  was  an 
address  on  "Socialism  and  the  Republic,"  by 
Bourke  Cockran,  which  has  been  given  wide 
publicity  by  the  Roman  Catholic  press.  "The 
danger  that  threatens  this  nation,"  Mr.  Cock- 
ran  told  his  audience,  "is  Socialism;"  and  he 
added:  "The  antagonism  between  Christian- 
ity and  Socialism  is  inherent,  and  therefore 
irreconcilable."  In  the  same  spirit,  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Ellis  Thompson  writes  in  the  New  York 
Freeman's  Journal: 

"There  is  a  deep  reason  for  the  antagonism. 
Religion  of  every  sort  and  kind  assumes  an  abil- 
ity in  man  to  shape  his  character  independently 
of  his  environment,  through  his  own  free  will 
and  the  co-operating  power  of  God's  grace.  So- 
cialism assumes  that  man  is  the  creature  of  his 
environment,  and  that  human  elevation  must  be 
achieved  through  a  change  of  environment. 
Robert  Owen  went  to  the  root  of  the  matter  when 
he  required  every  one  who  joined  his  societies  to 
subscribe  to  the  statement  that  'man's  character 
is  not  made  by  him,  but  for  him,  by  his  surround- 
ings.' No  form  of  religion  accentuates  more 
strongly  the  truth  that  Owen  denied  than  does 
Christianity.  It  puts  human  responsibility  into 
the  foreground  of  practical  truths,  combining 
with  that  the  truth  of  divine  help  for  those  who 
seek  it.  But  it  is  forever  irreconcilable  with  the 
notion  that  men  are  what  they  are  made  by  their 
surroundings,  and  cannot  live  a  lofty  life  unless 
they  are  encompassed  by  what  ministers  to  their 
best  instincts  and  sympathies.  The  worst  sur- 
roundings in  the  worst  cities  of  the  modern 
world  are  morally  better  than  those  amid  which 
the  Church  of  the  first  centuries  not  only  main- 
tained its  existence,  but  conquered  the  world  by 
its  spiritual  heroism. 

"The  worship  of  environment  and  the  worship 
of  Him  who  said,  'Behold,  I  send  you  forth  as 
sheep  in  the  midst  of  wolves !' — who  shall  recon- 
cile them?  The  former  is  one  of  the  two  idols 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  other  is  the  Lord 
of  the  Ages.  Let  the  clerical  Socialists  choose 
which  they  will  serve.  But  let  them  remember 
that  no  man  can  serve  two  masters,  and  that 
Mammon  puts  on  many  forms." 

Clergymen  belonging  to  other  religious 
bodies  urge  the  same  sort  of  objections 
against  Socialism.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Lyman  Ab- 
bott, writing  in  The  Outlook,  takes  the  posi- 
tion that  there  is  a  Democratic  Socialism  and 
a  State  Socialism;  that  the  former  is  good 
and  the  latter  is  bad.  "The  objection  to  State 
Socialism,"  he  argues,  "is  not  that  it  is  an 
impracticable  ideal;  it  is  essentially  unjust. 
.  .  It  is  a  form  of  slavery  with  the  com- 
munity for  a  master."   He  adds: 

"The  fundamental  secret  of  a  just  social  order 
is  the  development  of  individual  character.    This 
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is  not  to  say  that  no  remedies  involving  industrial 

reconstruction  are  to  be  employed ;  but  it  is  very 
nearly  equivalent  to  saying  that  all  proposed  in- 
dustrial remedies  are  to  be  tested  primarily  by 
their  effect  on  individual  character." 

The  argument  that  a  Socialist  system  would 
prove  unworkable  unless  a  higher  type  of 
character  is  evolved  is  also  used  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  John  Bascom,  of  Williamstown, 
Mass.,  in  The  Christian  Register.  To  him 
the  dreams  of  Socialism  seem  "a  mirage  of 
the  desert,  addressed  to  thirsty  souls,  ag- 
gravating rather  than  directing  the  intense 
longings  of  the  mind,  and  never  taking  on 
the  palpable  form  of  things  accomplished." 
He  maintains: 

"The  fundamental  fault  is  that  they  imply  a 
much  more  concessive,  pliant,  productive  state  of 
feeling  and  action  than  really  exists  among  men. 
They  presuppose  that  what  men  chiefly  need  is 
an  opportunity,  whereas  what  they  truly  and  most 
constantly  need  is  the  disposition  to  improve  the 
opportunities  already  present  to  them.  The  order 
of  growth  is  better  opportunities  by  virtue  of  a 
better  temper,  rather  than  a  better  temper  by  vir- 
tue of  better  opportunities.  The  man  fails  the 
circumstances  oftener  than  the  circumstances  fail 
the  man.  The  circumstances  call  out  the  man, 
the  man  commands  the  circumstances.  Socialism 
reads  the  relation  of  the  two  backward.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  socialism  has  often  been  tried,  and 
as  often  failed,  unless  rescued  from  failure  by 
some  strong  religious  sentiment.  This  failure  has 
usually  come  speedily,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  adherents  of  the  new  method  have  en- 
tered into  it  with  much  enthusiasm.  Men  are  not 
aided  by  institutions  much  in  advance,  in  the  de- 
mands they  make,  of  the  character  and  feelings 
of  those  who  are  to  carry  them  on.  We,  as  a  na- 
tion, experience  difficulty  in  handling  a  free  gov- 
ernment, notwithstanding  our  attachment  to  it. 
Our  freedom  is  constantly  taking  on  one  or  an- 
other faulty  form  not  incident  to  it  as  liberty,  but 
incident  to  the  greedy  spirit  of  those  who  order 
it.  Men  make  their  institutions  in  politics,  in  so- 
ciety, in  religion,  successful  or  non-successful  by 
the  disposition  which  is  prevalent  with  them. 
There  has  hardly  been  a  millennium  conceived  as 
yet  which  would  not  have  been  lost  before  sunset 
if  administered  by  the  average  Christian.  This  is 
the  fundamental  fault  of  socialism.  It  not  only 
puts  the  cart  before  the  horse,  but  a  long  way 
before  him." 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  R.  F.  Mor- 
ton, chairman  of  the  London  Congregational 
Union,  Christianity  and  Socialism  view  life 
from  entirely  different  angles.  To  identify 
their  principles,  he  declares,  "is  not  only  a 
confusion  of  ideas,  but  must  have  a  disas- 
trous efTect.  ...  To  Socialists  material 
possessions  arc  all  important;  in  Christianity 
they  are  secondary.  In  Socialism  the  great 
thing   is   to   work    for  the   redistribution   of 


wealth.    Christianity's    reply    is:    Beware    of 

covetousness."  This  attitude  is  reinforced  in 
a  recent  statement  addressed  to  the  Socialists 
by  Principal  P.  T.  Forsyth,  of  Hackney  Col- 
lege: 

"You  will  never  capture  the  whole  moral  re- 
sources of  the  gospel  to  drive  what  is  mainly  an 
economic  program.  The  redistribution  of  the 
race's  wealth  and  comfort  can  never  engross  a 
gospel  whose  task  and  victory  are  the  regenera- 
tion of  the  race's  soul.  Christianity  does  not 
make  man's  happiness  its  first  concern,  but  God's 
^lory,  in  which  alone  man  finds  himself  and  his 
joy.  Society,  we  all  feel,  must  be  slowly  reor- 
ganized so  as  to  provide  scope  for  moral  man- 
hood. But  we  need  something  more  than  that. 
Society  cannot  create  moral  manhood,  cannot  pro- 
vide the  dynamic  which  demands  the  scope.  And 
it  is  my  religion  that  Christ  can,  and  that  Christ 
alone  can." 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  representative  cleri- 
cal objections  to  Socialism.  It  should  be 
stated,  however,  that  the  hostile  attitude  to 
Socialist  doctrines  in  religious  circles  is  much 
less  marked  at  this  time  than  it  was  even  a 
year  ago.  The  Socialist  leaven  is  beginning 
to  work  powerfully  in  the  church,  and  reli- 
gious leaders  are  more  and  more  taking  the 
ground  that  a  modified  Socialism  is  inevit- 
able and  desirable.  "The  steady  drift  of 
events  in  all  civilized  lands,"  remarks  The 
Homiletic  Review  (New  York),  "moves  to- 
ward some  form  of  society,  some  adjustment 
of  things,  that  is  properly  enough  denomi- 
nated as  Socialism.  Socialism  as  a  spirit  and 
a  tendency  rests  in  a  multitude  of  enlightened 
and  educated  minds  not  yet  ready  for  Social- 
ism as  a  program  of  specific  measures  for 
legal  enactment."  The  Christian  Common- 
wealth (London)   goes  farther  in  stating: 

"To  a  great  and  growing  number,  Socialism  is 
an  all-inclusive  word  which  sums  up  all  the  best, 
the  deepest,  the  highest  in  life.  Nothing  human 
is  alien  to  it.  In  that  broad  generalization  there 
is  nothing  left  outside.  It  is  a  'whole'  category. 
It  is  not  a  Socialism  which  is  only  economic,  a 
method  of  organizing  industry,  but  a  Socialism 
which  symbolizes  perfection  and  all  the  forces 
which  tend  to  perfection  of  character.  Hence, 
with  such  a  definition.  Socialism  can  rightly  be 
called  a  religion — that  is,  it  looks  to  moral  ends, 
deals  with  spiritual  powers,  appeals  to  the  noblest 
feelings,  demands  the  highest  service,  and  re- 
gards nothing  as  common  or  unclean. 

"A  secure  material  basis  is  demanded  because 
there  is  more  in  Socialism  than  a  material  con- 
ception of  life.  The  private  ownership  of  socially 
created  capital  is  condemned  because  people  arc 
enslaved  by  it.  The  idealism  of  the  Socialist 
makes  him  look  beyond  earth.  But  only  as  he  is 
fixed  upon  the  ground  can  he  look  up  to  heaveo. 
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In  every  endeavor  to  secure  better  material  con- 
ditions the  soul  and  its  powers  are  operating. 
The  very  agitation  and  labor  for  a  cleaner  envir- 
onment is  an  education  of  the  soul.  It  is  the  soul 
projecting  itself,  expressing  itself,  compelling 
'things*  to  be  the  manifestation  of  its  complex 
nature.  It  is  not  that  Socialism  will  create  a  new 
environment  for  the  soul,  just  as  a  dwelling-house 
is  built  for  a  new  tenant,  but  the  soul  needs  the 
opportunity  to  develop  itself  in  the  very  labor  of 
establishing  new  environments.    This  process  will 


always  be  going  on.  If  Socialism  were  m^rWy 
economic,  it  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  eco- 
nomics ;  but  because  it  is  more,  because  it  means 
imagination,  insight,  social  fellowship,  individual 
perfection,  and  a  belief  in  the  omnipotence  of 
spirit,  it  claims  a  secure  material  basis,  and  will 
destroy  everything  that  robs  the  people  of  their 
just  inheritance.  Socialism,  in  the  largest  sense, 
is  an  appeal  of  nature  demanding  that  her  high- 
est creation  be  alowed  to  move  towards  perfec- 
tion." 


THE    "OPEN     PULPIT"     CONTROVERSY     IN    THE 
PROTESTANT    EPISCOPAL    CHURCH 


HE  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 

Tyw;  in  this  country  is  at  present 
Ny  passing  through  vi^hat  one  of 
fC>  i3i      ^^^  organs  describes  as  a  "mild 

V5=^<*===5f  crisis"  and  what  some  of  its 
members  term  a  veritable  "panic,"  as  a  result 
of  the  adoption  of  the  so-called  "open  pulpit" 
canon  at  its  General  Convention  held  in 
Richmond  last  October.  During  the  past  few 
weeks  a  score  of  clergymen  and  divinity  stu- 
dents, headed  by  the  Rev.  William  M'Gar- 
vey,  of  Philadelphia,  have  transferred  their 
allegiance  from  the  Protestant  Episcopal  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  alleging  the  ob- 
jectionable canon  as  the  immediate  cause  for 
their  action.  The  secession  has  furnished  a 
leading  topic  for  debate  at  church  congresses. 
Several  bishops  and  a  multitude  of  clergy- 
men and  laymen  have  taken  sides  in  the  con- 
troversy. The  church  papers  teem  with  cor- 
respondence pro  and  con. 

The  canon  responsible  for  all  the  trouble 
is  known  in  church  circles  as  "Canon  19."  It 
allows  bishops  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  to  "give  permission  to  Christian  men 
who  are  not  ministers  of  this  (Episcopal) 
church  to  make  addresses  in  the  church  on 
special  occasions."  Under  its  provisions,  a 
Protestant  Episcopal  minister  may  invite  min- 
isters and  laymen  of  any  denomination  to 
speak  from  his  pulpit,  so  long  as  his  bishop 
consents. 

The  most  prominent  recent  instance  of  ac- 
tion taken  under  the  permissive  canon  is  that 
of  a  Protestant  Episcopal  clergyman  in  Win- 
chester, Mass.,  who  invited  the  well-known 
Congregational  minister.  Dr.  George  A.  Gor- 
don, of  Boston,  to  preach  in  his  church. 
There  was  no  recognition  of  Dr.  Gordon's 
ordination  vows.  The  service  was  conducted 
by  those  properly  appointed  for  the  purpose. 
But  Dr.  Gordon  had  a  place  of  honor  in  the 
procession,  and   preached   the   sermon.     The 


Congregationalist  cites  other  instances  of  the 
same  sort  in  the  vicinity  of  liberal  Boston. 

The  principle  involved  in  the  Nineteenth 
Canon  is  in  harmony  with  the  time-spirit. 
Everywhere  there  is  a  tendency  to  break 
down  denominational  barriers  and  to  extend 
the  spirit  of  religious  fellowship.  There  is 
also,  however,  a  tendency  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Members  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church,  in  particular,  are  jealous  of 
their  church's  claim  to  "Apostolic  Succession," 
and  arc  peculiarly  sensitive  to  every  influ- 
ence that  menaces  the  integrity  of  this  claim. 

In  resigning  his  pulpit  previously  to  join- 
ing the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Dr.  M'Gar- 
vey  put  in  the  hands  of  his  congregation  a 
pamphlet  declaring: 

"The  Episcopal  Church  has  been  changed  and 
will  never  again  be  what  it  once  was,  or  what  it 
once  appeared  to  be.  The  change,  which  will  be 
apparent  more  and  more  as  time  goes  on,  has 
been  accomplished  by  the  passage  of  measures  so 
revolutionary  in  their  underlying  principles  and 
logically  so  destructive  of  all  that  heretofore  has 
been  supposed  to  be  distinctive  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  that  we  who  are  identified  with  the  Trac- 
tarian  or  High-Church  movement,  are  face  to 
face  with  a  situation  the  seriousness  of  which 
cannot  be  exaggerated.  Of  these  revolutionary 
measures  the  chief  is  the  canon  providing  for 
'the  open  pulpit.' 

"There  are  a  few  men  who  are  thinking  to 
gloss  over  the  whole  matter,  and  to  save  the  day 
by  blandly  assuring  the  distressed  laity  that  the 
canon  is  entirely  restrictive  and  unobjectionable. 
Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  the  open  pulpit  in  the 
Episcopal  Church  is  a  fact  patent  to  the  world. 
And  say  what  we  will,  we  shall  not  in  the  end 
be  able  to  hide  its  practical  application  or  its 
theological  significance  from  any  one  within  or 
without  the  Church.  Its  principles  are  now  in 
active  operation,  and  are  bound  to  work  them- 
selves out  to  their  logical  and  inevitable  conclu- 
siun  before  the  eyes  of  all  men." 

Other  churchmen,  while  far  from  ready 
to  accept  the  extreme  logic  of  Dr.  M'Garvey's 
position,   view   the   new   canon   in   a   similar 
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light.  Bishop  Burgess,  of  Long  Island, 
speaks  of  it  as  "a  radical  departure,"  and 
hopes  that  in  its  present  form  it  will  not  be 
finally  accepted.  Bishop  John  Hanson  White, 
of  Michigan  City,  writes  to  The  Churchman 
deploring  any  recognition  of  "schismatic  or- 
ganizations, separatists,"  as  "evangelical 
churches."  He  is  grieved  that  "the  church 
should  go  out  of  her  way  to  seek  instruction 
and  guidance  from  such  separate  bodies  or 
their  brilliant,  learned  and  pious  leaders." 
He  is  sure  that  it  is  "God's  purpose  that  the 
Holy  Church  should  be  guided  by  those  whom 
the  Holy  Ghost  has  made  overseers  and  by 
none  other." 

On  the  other  hand.  Bishop  Lawrence,  of 
Massachusetts,  welcomes  the  new  canon  as  an 
evidence  of  the  larger  religious  spirit  of  the 
day.  "I  believe,"  he  says,  "that,  so  far  as 
our  people  give  any  consideration  to  the  sub- 
ject at  all,  a  great  majority  of  them  welcome 
the  thought  that  now  and  again  we  should 
have  the  inspiration  or  information  which  may 
come  from  some  Christian  men,  who  are  also 
God's  prophets  or  leaders  in  Christian,  social, 
ethical,  or  spiritual  movements."  Bishop 
Doane,  of  Albany,  takes  the  same  position.  He 
observes : 


"It  seems  to  me  equally  absurd  to  choose  a 
Christian  man  to  make  an  address  at  a  special 
service  merely  because  he  is  a  Methodist  or  a 
Presbyterian  minister,  as  it  is  foolish  to  exclude 
the  man  with  a  message  because  he  is  not  in  our 
Orders.  To  take  the  most  extreme  and  unlikely 
instance,  of  a  Unitarian  clergyman.  Dr.  Francis 
Peabody,  of  Harvard,  in  his  published  volumes 
such  as  'Jesus  and  the  Social  Question,'  spends 
his  rare  powers  of  mind  and  heart  and  soul  in 
utterances  full  of  deep  social,  moral  and  ethical 
truth.  Or,  to  take  actual  instances :  Dr.  Hugh 
Black,  who  occupied  the  cathedral  pulpit  here  a 
year  ago,  is  a  Presbyterian  minister  with  a  sound 
Catholic  theology  and  a  power  of  language,  voice 
and  manner  full  of  inspiration.  Dr.  Orr,  whom 
I  tried  last  winter  to  bring  here,  occupied  his  en- 
tire lecture  scheme  in  New  York  in  maintaining 
and  impressing  the  truth  of  the  Virgin  Birth. 
This  is  the  sort  of  valuable  possibility  which  the 
canon  offers,  to  fill  a  great  church  like  the  cathe- 
dral with  a  crowding  congregation  of  all  sorts  of 
Christian  men,  and  make  thereby  a  powerful 
presentation  of  the  truths  which  so  many  of  us 
hold  in  common.  I  believe  this  to  be  the  essence 
and  advantage  of  the  canon.  It  may  be  abused 
at  first  in  a  sort  of  random  attempt  at  what  might 
be  called  an  ecclesiastical  'variety  show';  but  it 
will  help  to  bring  out  the  wrong  and  Heedless- 
ness of  our  own  divisions  and  separations,  by 
showing  how  much  we  Christians  hold  in  com- 
mon, and  so  may  promote,  far  more  than  any  or- 
ganization, pro-Roman  or  pro-Eastern,  or  any 
evangelical  alliance,  the  great  cause  of  Christian 
unity." 


The  Churchman  is  whole-hearted  in  its 
support  of  this  position;  and  Bishop-Coad- 
jutor Mackay-Smith,  of  Pennsylvania,  de- 
clares : 

"The  great  fact  about  the  Episcopal  Church  is 
that  it  is  in  no  sense  a  sect.  Its  great  virtue  is 
its  magnificent  comprehensiveness.  Every  once 
in  a  while  either  one  extreme  or  the  other  gets 
to  trying  to  transfer  it  into  a  sect  and  determines 
to  leave.  The  Low  Church  did  this  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago.  This  started  a  new  sect,  the  so- 
called  Reformed  Episcopalians.  I  believe  a  few 
of  these  still  exist.  They  claimed  that  they  were 
driven  out  by  the  Ritualists,  who  formed  the 
other  extreme.  Now,  it  appears  as  tho  the  Rit- 
ualists' time  has  come  and  they  must  take  their 
own  bitter  medicine.  Between  these  two  ex- 
tremes the  vast  majority  will  still  go  contented 
and  quite  satisfied." 

Religious  thinkers  outside  of  the  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  communion  seem  to  feel  that 
the  importance  of  the  whole  issue  is  in  dan- 
ger of  being  over-emphasized.  "The  'open 
pulpit'  is  not  very  wide  open,"  remarks  the 
Philadelphia  Presbyterian;  "and  the  ministers 
of  other  churches  are  mostly  going  on  with 
their  own  preaching,  without  waiting  anx- 
iously for  an  invitation  to  speak  from  an 
Episcopal  rector's  pulpit."  The  New  York 
Outlook  comments : 

"It  has  been  the  misfortune  of  the  churches  of 
the  Episcopal  order  that  in  late  times  they  have 
so  largely  shut  themselves  off  from  the  inspira- 
tion and  leadership  of  men  of  prophetic  genius. 
The  framers  of  the  Nineteenth  Canon  probably 
had  in  mind  the  very  guarded  restoration  of  this 
privilege  of  utterance  in  Episcopal  churches  by 
persons  not  in  Episcopal  orders.  Wherever  this 
is  done  it  is  a  revival  of  an  old  custom,  not  an 
introduction  of  a  revolutionary  element.  That 
any  man  who  believes  in  the  historic  claims  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  and  the  Apostolic  authority  of 
its  ministry,  should  fear  the  effect  of  an  occa- 
sional address  in  an  Episcoprd  pulpit  from  a  non- 
Episcopalian  is  incredible.  A  strong  Churchman 
feels  no  apprehension  that  his  faith  or  the  foun- 
dations of  the  Church  can  be  shaken  by  a  brief 
address  from  a  man  of  another  communion.  The 
passap:e  of  the  Nineteenth  Canon  was  so  slight  a 
step  in  advance  that  it  is  impossible  to  escape 
the  conviction  that  those  clergymen  who,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  adoption,  have  withdrawn  from 
the  Episcopal  Church,  have  made  it  not  a  reason 
iDut  an  excuse.  The  canon  has  been  interpreted 
So  far  by  the  Bishops  with  great  caution.  If  it  is 
interpreted  in  a  brotherly  spirit,  with  a  sense  of 
responsibihty,  by  men  who  are  not  afraid  of  the 
cathoHc  spirit  and  who  believe  in  the  unity  of 
Christendom,  altho  it  is  so  small  a  concession,  it 
may  become  a  great  blessing  as  an  expression  of 
Christian  spirit,  of  brotherly  love,  and  of  a  real 
desire  of  the  Episcopal  Church  to  become  what 
so  many  of  its  members  declare  it  must  become, 
a  common  ground  of  meeting  for  the  reunion  of 
Christendom." 


Music  and  the  Drama 


THE     CONQUERING    STRIDE    OF    MUSIC 


Xff^  HAT  sculpture  and  painting  are 

Tyr  in  a  state  of  decadence  and 
\\  that  music,  advancing  with 
jj  conquering  strides,  is  already 
^^  the  dominant  art  in  the  life  of 
our  epoch  is  the  contention  of  Sadakichi 
Hartmann,  the  Japanese-American  poet  and 
art  critic.  To  claim  that  sculptural  art  is  de- 
cadent, he  remarks,  may  seem  paradoxical  at 
a  time  when  it  is  apparently  imbued  \vith  a 
new  inspiration,  when  America  has  produced 
a  Saint  Gaudens  and  France  can  point  to  a 
Rodin.  And  yet,  he  adds,  "on  realizing  that 
every  art  has  its  ideals  and  boundary  lines 
clearly  defined  by  the  material  applied  to  its 
execution,  we  are  forced  to  acknowledge  that 
modern  sculpture  has  not  lived  up  to  the 
former,  and  has  often  overstepped  the  latter." 
Mr.  Hartmann  finds  sculpture  the  most  re- 
mote to  modern  feeling  of  all  art  expres- 
sions; and  he  ascribes  this  remoteness  in 
large  part  to  the  fact  that  we  hardly  ever 
see  the  human  body  and  do  not  know  the 
play  and  flow  of  muscles  under  the  skin.  He 
argues    further    (in    Altruria,    New    York) : 

"Sculpture  has  lost  a  good  deal  of  the  inherent 
strength  and  beauty  which  constituted  its  former 
greatness,  and  has  replaced  it,  or  tried  to  replace 
it,  by  qualities  which,  altho  more  characteristic, 
perhaps,  of  our  age,  do  not  conform  to  the  high- 
est ideals  of  sculpture,  whose  aim  is  the  abso- 
lute ideal  beauty  of  form.     . 

'"In  Saint  Gaudens'  Farragut,  Lincoln,  the  Shaw 
and  Sherman  monuments,  realism  has  found  one 
of  its  noblest  expressions.  He  has  proven  that 
trousers  and  a  frock  coat  are  possible  in  sculp- 
ture. And  yet  a  figure  in  the  prosaic  garb  of 
modern  time  necessarily  represents  a  decline  in 
esthetic  value,  as  form  can  be  merely  suggested, 
and  texture  distracts  our  attention.  It  also  orings 
with  it  an  utter  demoralization  of  contour.    .    .    . 

"Rodin,  on  the  other  hand,  is  of  all  sculptors 
the  one  man  who  has  fully  realized  the  limita- 
tions of  his  art,  and  therefore  set  out  to  conquer 
new   realms  of  expression. 

"His  aims  are  a  direct  antithesis  to  the  Greek 
ideals,  as  he  strives  mainly  for  motion  and  the 
fixation  of  fugitive  emotions.  But  he  is  really 
not  so  much  a  pathfinder  as  a  product  or,  perhaps 
it  would  be  more  exact  to  say,  a  result  of  exist- 
ing conditions. 

His  skill  is  consummate,  and  it  mav  be  that 
in  knowledge  of  form  he  is  the  equal  of  Phidias; 
but  he  gives  us  only  fragments  of  beantv.  Simi- 
lar to  Strauss,  who  abruptly  breaks  up  his  melo- 


dies with  discords,  he  breaks  up  his  curves  by 
angles  and  indentures." 

The  art  of  painting,  like  that  of  sculpture, 
found  its  highest  expression  under  condi- 
tions very  remote  from  those  of  today.  In 
medieval  times,  when  all  important  works  of 
art  were  executed  for  the  churches,  every- 
body took  an  interest  in  painting.  "The 
twilight  atmosphere,  the  gorgeous  vestments 
of  the  clergy,. resplendent  in  candle  light;  the 
deep  translucent  shadows,  the  sounds  of  the 
organ  and  the  incense,  all  enhanced  the  ap- 
preciation. And  even  the  home  atmosphere 
of  humble  city  folks  had  something  pictorial 
about  it.  The  semi-darkness  of  the  rooms, 
only  lit  by  candle,  out  of  which  objects 
loomed,  suggested  by  weird  highlights,  the 
dark  streets  at  night,  all  taught  them  to  see 
things  as  they  saw  them  depicted  in  pictures 
(for  the  painters  of  the  middle  ages  were 
true  to  their  times)."  But  nowadays  the 
conditions  have  changed,  and  painting  has 
changed  too.    As  Mr.  Hartmann  puts  it: 

"Whenever  an  art  has  reached  its  prime  a  de- 
cadence necessarily  follows,  as  all  its  problenis 
have  been  weighed  and  solved.  Those  who  wish 
to  advance  further  must  look  for  new  rnethods  of 
expression.  They  may  succeed  in  lending  a  new 
note  to  their  art,  but  at  the  same  time  are  bound 
to  sacrifice  some  of  the  achievements  of  their 
predecessors.  Art  workers  are  very  much  like  a 
procession  of  pilgrims  climbing  a  mountain.  On 
the  summit  there  is  room  for  but  comparatively 
few.  The  majority  must  be  either  still  climbing 
to  reach  the  top  or  already  engaged  in  the  de- 
scent. Leonardo  da  Vinci,  wrapt  up  in  experi- 
ments centuries  ahead  of  his  time,  almost  reached 
the  summit  of  the  pictorial  art;  but  it  was  left 
to  Raphael  and  Titian  to  exhaust  all  the  possi- 
bilities of  color  and  drawing,  as  far  as  the  Italian 
school  of  painting  was  concerned.  Michael  An- 
gelo,  on  tne  other  hand,  who  often  compared 
painting  with  sculpture,  was  already  on  the 
descent.  ...  In  our  own  day  the  Rococo 
painters  of  France  and  Manet  and  Whistler  have 
lent  a  new  fascination  to  the  art  of  painting,  but 
neither  have  eclipsed  the  old  masters." 

The  art  of  music,  according  to  Sadaki- 
chi Hartmann.  belongs  to  a  different  cate- 
gory and  is  undergoing  a  different  evolution. 
It  may  be,  he  concedes,  that  here  also  there 
has   been   decadence   from   the    classic   stan- 
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dards,  as  in  the  case  of  sculpture  and  of 
painting.  But  the  decadence  in  mttsic  has 
meaning  and  definite  directions.  If  Beethoven 
"gave  us  elemental  passions"  and  "sang  joy, 
grief,  resolution,  courage,  force,"  his  suc- 
cessors have  depicted  more  and  more  specific 
emotions.  "With  Wagner  music  became  pic- 
torial, with  Brahms  analytical  and  with 
Strauss  individually  psychological."  To  quote 
in   conclusion : 

"Our  perception  of  painting  and  sculpture  has 
deteriorated  since  form  is  masked  by  clothing  and 
color  in  home  life  has  been  destroyed  by  modern 
light  appliances  and  stereotype  furnishings  of 
wholesale  manufacture.  And,  altho  we  have  be- 
come more  scientific  and  psychological  and  more 
self-analytical,  we  more  than  ever  like  to  have 
art  come  to  us.  We  do  not  like  to  labor  intel- 
lectually for  the  sake  of  any  feeling  of  esthetic 
gratification. 

"Music,  the  external  resemblance  of  human  ex- 
periences, comes  to  us.  Not  that  its  appreciation 
is  more  easily  derived  than  in  any  other  art.    But 


no  matter  whether  we  wish  it  or  not,  even  when 
we  are  in  a  state  of  complete  exhaustion,  music 
will  produce  an  effect  on  the  majority  of  us  as 
soon  as  we  hear  it.  It  seems  to  afford  pleasure 
to  everybody;  it  moves  the  humblest  mind.  The 
best  proof  is  that  one  finds  nearly  in  every  family 
some  musical  instrument  and  an  amateur  musician 
and  dilettantism,  'the  vanity  of  the  age,'  as  Goethe 
asserts,  always  goes  hand  in  hand  with  genuine 
appreciation." 

In  view  of  the  insatiable  musical  public  now 
existing  in  all  the  leading  American  cities, 
the  great  number  of  concerts  given,  the  in- 
tense rivalry  of  the  two  great  opera-houses 
in  New  York,  the  growing  vogue  of  phono- 
graphs and  pianolas, — who  shall  say  that  Sa- 
dakichi  Hartmann  is  not  right?  Sculpture 
has  for  us  the  kind  of  interest  that  attaches 
to  curious  things ;  we  go  to  see  it  in  museums. 
Pictures  we  hang  perfunctorily  on  our  walls. 
But  music  is  taking  a  dominating  hold  on 
our   emotional   lives. 


"THE    HONOR    OF    THE    FAMILY"— OTIS    SKINNER'S 
PRODUCTION     OF     BALZAC'S    STORY 


^T>  HE  success  of  Mr.  Otis  Skinner 

T/^  in  this  play  is  somewhat  .surpris- 
^  ing,  because,  contrary  to  stage 
/A  convention,  the  spirit  of  Balzac's 
^3(  story  has  been  admirably  pre- 
served and  when  the  curtain  falls  we  are  not 
sure  to  whom  our  sympathies  go  out  in  this 
vivid  section  of  the  great  human  comedy. 
In  the  "gutter-girl,"  Flora  Brozier,  there  is 
a  streak  of  nobility  and  heroic  devotion, 
while  the  swash-buckling  hero.  Colonel  Phil- 
ippe Bridau,  impersonated  impressively  by  Mr. 
Skinner,  would  be  regarded  as  a  villain  in 
melodrama.  Most  stage  characters  and  the 
majority  of  personages  in  fiction  are  carica- 
tures, not  portraits,  whose  predominating  traits 
are  monstrously  exaggerated.  Balzac's  great- 
ness is  vested  largely  in  his  power  of  evenly 
distributing  light  and  shadows  without  losing 
the  life-likeness  which  Ksually  exaggeration 
alone  will  impart  to  figures  exposed  to  the 
limelight.  ITis  heroes  are  often  villainous  and 
his  villains  heroic. 

The  play  itself  is  characteristically  French ; 
that  is,  the  interest  turns  chiefly  upon  money. 
It  is  greed,  not  lasciviousness,  as  some  novel- 
ists would  lead  us  to  believe,  that  dominates 
the  passions  of  the  French  middle  classes.  It 
may  even  be  contended  that  French  story- 
writers  render  their  literature  so  persistently 


immoral  because  the  sordid  conventionality 
of  French  life  leaves  little  room  for  love,  for 
romance  none  at  all. 

The  action  takes  place  throughout  in  the 
home  of  Jean  Jacques  Rouget,  a  miser  on 
the  verge  of  senility,  whose  one  frailty  is  his 
egotistical  love  for  Flora,  a  maid  servant, 
who  is  family,  house-keeper  and  nurse  to  him. 
The  latter,  equally  selfish,  has  bestowed  her 
affection  upon  Commandant  Max  Gilet,  "who 
might  have  been  a  general"  if  the  rule  of 
Napoleon  had  not  been  abruptly  terminated 
at  Waterloo.  She  tolerates  the  old  man's 
affection  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  his  for- 
tune. He  has,  in  fact,  made  a  will  in  her  be- 
half, but  wills  are  apt  to  be  changed,  and 
Max  insists  that  she  shall  by  turns  tyrannize 
over  Rouget,  and  coax  him  to  make  over  a  large 
part  of  his  fortune  to  her  at  once.  Rouget 
has  shrewdly  eluded  her  attempts  to  cajole 
him  into  an  action  so  at  variance  with  his 
inclination,  but  at  the  opening  of  the  play  he 
has  at  last  consented.  Here,  however,  un- 
expectedly difficulties  present  themselves. 
Rouget's  old  sister  suddenly  turns  up  after 
an  absence  of  forty  years,  with  her  son 
Joseph,  a  painter,  to  plead  for  financial  as- 
sistance in  order  to  save  her  son,  the  Colonel, 
who  has  been  arrested  for  alleged  partici- 
pation in  a  Napoleonic  conspiracy,  from  de- 
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portation.  This  son,  formerly  Napoleon's  or- 
dinance officer,  is  a  daredevil  and  something 
of  a  ruffian,  whose  views  of  women  anticipate 
Nietzsche's :  "When  thou  goest  to  women,  for- 
get not  the  whip."  He  has  had  adventures 
and  duels  galore,  and  is,  on  the  whole,  a 
dangerous  but  lovable  fellow  of  whom  it  is 
said  that  "no  woman  ever  went  back  on 
him."  The  sister  intimates  incidentally  that 
the  neighborhood  is  scandalized  by  Flora's 
presence  in  the  house  of  the  old  man  and, 
even  more,  by  the  frequent  visits  of  Max. 
Rouget  refuses  to  give  her  the  money  with- 
out consulting  with  Flora,  but  asks  her  to 
breakfast.  She  leaves  with  her  son  and  Flora, 
who  smells  a  rat,  leads  the  old  man  a  hilari- 
ous dance.  She  threatens  to  leave  him  and 
makes  him  go  down  on  his  knees  to  ask  her 
forgiveness  for  listening  to  the  slanders  about 
her  relations  with  Max.  He  promises  to  ask 
the  latter  to  stay  in  the  house  to  quiet  the 
rumors  in  question  and  to  turn  his  sister  out 
on  her  return  for  the  meal.  The  sister  goes 
away  angrily  and  the  son  threatens  them  with 
his  brother's  revenge.  "But  he  is  in  prison." 
"No,  we  have  just  had  word  that  he  was  ac- 
quitted the  very  day  we  left  and  is  following 
us  here."  Silent  consternation  follows  this 
announcement,  as  mother  and  son  make  their 
departure.  Max  and  Flora  are  left  alone  on 
the  stage. 

Flora  (opposttg  fireplace).  If  I  can  only  get 
him  to  put  his  money  in  the  Consols,  in  my  name, 
then  I  don't  care  what  becomes  of  the  rest  of  his 
fortune.  Give  it  to  his  old  sister  and  nephew, 
or  to  the  dirty  poor,  I  don't  care. 

Max.     Yes,    I    know,    Flora ;    I    understand. 

Flora.  Let's  go  away;  I  want  to  live  in  Paris. 
I  don't  want  to  waste  all  my  youth  in  this  hole. 

Max.  We  go  to  Paris;  that's  understood, 
only — 

Flora.  Yes,  I  know;  first,  we  must  invest  his 
money  in  Consols. 

Max.     Is  the  deed  ready? 

Flora.  Six  weeks  ago ;  but  he  always  has  some 
excuse  about  going  to  his  notary's  to  sign.  Only 
to-day  I  begged,  cried,  I  went  on  like  a  fool,  but 
he  wouldn't. 

Max.     He  lacks  confidence. 

Flora.    Do  you  think  that? 

Max.  Yes — but  wait  a  minute — I  must  find  a 
way  to  get  his  signature  and  that  before  this 
precious  Colonel  Philippe  turns  up.  With  a  little 
diplomacy  we  can  do  it ;  say,  in  this  way — 

(At  this  moment  the  door  opens,  and  a  man 
appears.  He  wears  a  darned  frock-coat,  hoots 
down  at  heel,  a  grey  felt  hat,  rosette  of  an  OMcer 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  He  has  a  big  mous- 
tache, blue  eyes,  and  a  copper-colored  .  com- 
plexion.) 

BsiDAU.    Is  M.  Rouget  here? 

Flora.    M.  Roufct?  . 


Bridau.  Yes;  I  want  to  see  him.  Is  his  sis- 
ter here  with  her  son? 

Flora.    No. 

Bridau.    Oh,  where  are  they? 

Flora.    Across  the  way. 

Bridau.  Heh  !  heh  !  Well,  the  old  gentleman  ? 
I  know  he's  home.     I  want  to  see  him. 

Flora.    But,  sir. 

Bridau.     I  want  to  see  my  uncle. 

Max.     Excuse  me,  but  who  are  you? 

Bridau.    Colonel  Philippe  Bridau. 

Max  and  Flora.    Colonel  Bridau! 

Bridau.    Well? 

Flora.    But  M.  Rouget  is  sleeping. 

Bridau.    Wake  him  up. 

Flora.    But  Monsieur  wouldn't  like  that. 

Bridau.  Look  here  1  Just  tell  me  if  I  can  see 
my  uncle  or  not.  Is  he  locked  up  anywhere,  or 
is  he  free? 

Flora.  If  you  will.  Come  back  again  this 
evening. 

Bridau.  Why  don't  you  make  it  a  week?  I 
will  smoke  one  cigar  in  the  Place  St.  Jean.  When 
I  come  back,  if  my  uncle  is  not  here,  and  if  you 
refuse  to  let  me  see  him — why,  then,  every  one  of 
you  will  get  out.  (A  second's  pause  as  he  looks 
strongly  from  one  to  the  other,  then  he  adds, 
pleasantly)  Good  evening!  {He  goes  out  slam- 
ming the  door  behind  him.)  (Max  and  Flora 
turn  and  look  at  each  other. 

Flora  and  Max  now  conspire  to  bring 
their  affairs  to  an  issue  by  her  pretended 
flight.  They  hope  to  lure  Rouget  to  a  hotel, 
in  her  pursuit,  when  the  notary  is  to  be  sum- 
moned and  the  deed  of  gift  signed.  Max  will 
fight  a  duel  with  Bridau,  and,  as  the  latter 
has  been  seen  to  practice  ostentatiously  with 
his  pistols,  his  adversary  determines  in  case 
of  a  quarrel  to  insist  on  swords.  Bridau  sees 
through  Flora's  ruse  and  asks  his  uncle  to 
let  him  bring  the  girl  to  terms.  He  also 
asks  Rouget  to  promise  not  to  put  his  name  to 
any  deed  before  December  2d.  On  that 
day,  the  anniversary  of  Napoleon's  corona- 
tion, Rouget  plans  a  dinner  for  friends  and 
former  officers  of  the  banished  emperor.  On 
that  occasion  Bridau  intends  to  pick  a  quar- 
rel with  Max.  Rouget  is  at  a  loss  to  follow 
his  nephew's  reasoning.  "Why,"  he  asks, 
"must  I  give  you  this  promise?"  "Don't  you 
wish  to  be  master  in  your  own  house  ?"  Bridau 
rejoins. 

Rouget.  When  Flora  talks  to  me,  I  believe 
every  word  she  says ;  I  can't  help  it. 

Bridau.  Well,  of  course,  that  makes  it  easy 
for  Flora. 

Rouget.  And  when  she  looks  at  me  tenderly 
out  of  her  beautiful  eyes  I  can't  refuse  her  any- 
thing. 

Bridau.  Dear  old  boy,  I  wish  you  had  my  eyes 
to  see  that  all  these  two  creatures  want  is  to  be 
able  to  realize  your  money  and  then  be  off  to 
Paris.  Now,  remember,  no  signature  before  the 
second  of  December, 
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RouG£T.    Yes;  I  promise. 

Briuau.  It's  settled.  I  have  your  word,  and  a 
promise  given  to  a  soldier  is  sacred,  as  sacred  as 
the  soldier's  own  word  to  his  country. 

RouGET.  But,  Philippe,  what  are  you  going 
to  do? 

Bridau.  Ah!  That  is  very  simple,  my  good 
uncle.    I  am  going  to  kill  Max. 

RouGET.    Kill  Max? 

Bridau.  Oh,  yes;  he's  got  to  die,  he  has  I 
Don't  go  to  pieces.  I  shall  kill  him  fairly — in  a 
duel. 

RouGET.  You  don't  know  Max,  my  bold 
nephew.     He  has  killed  nine  men  in  duels. 

Bridau.  Men  who  were  only  defending  their 
skin.  I  am  defending  the  honor  of  my  family  and 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  francs.  Be- 
sides a  bad  conscience  makes  an  unsteady  hand. 
This'll  be  his  last  duel.    You'll  see. 

RouGET.  No;  I  don't  want  you  to  fight  with 
Max. 

Bridau.  With  him  out  of  the  way,  you  will 
live  with  your  Flora  as  happy  as  an  old  man 
with  his  pet  grandchild.  No  doubt  she  will  wrig- 
gle like  a  worm  at  first ;  she'll  yelp  and  burst  into 
tears — let  her  burst. 

RouGET.     No.     I  forbid  you  to  provoke  him. 

Bridau.    Why? 

RouGET.     She  will  hate  me. 

Bridau.  What  matter,  if  she  pretends  to  love 
you? 

RouGET.    No !    No ! 

Bridau.  In  two  months  she'll  have  forgotten 
all  about  her  Max.  I'll  make  this  girl  do  what- 
ever you  wish.  She  shall  love  you,  or  by  heavens 
I'll  horsewhip  her. 

RouGET.    You  would  strike  her? 

Bridau.  It's  the  only  way  to  tame  women  and 
horses.  It's  the  way  for  a  man  to  be  feared, 
loved,  respected.  I  know  these  cattle.  I  loved  a 
girl  over  much  who  danced  on  her  toes  for  a 
living.  Then  she  tried  to  dance  on  mine.  But  I 
taught  her.  Women,  you  see,  my  beloved  relative, 
are  like  naughty  children — inferior  animals  to 
man,  and  he  must  make  them  fear  him,  for  the 
worst  luck  we  can  have  is  to  be  governed  by 
these  sweet  devils ! 

RouGET.  No,  no.  I  don't  want  you  to  fight 
with  Gilet.  All  people  say  about  Flora  is  false. 
This  man's  her  friend,  nothing  more,  and  it  isn't 
my  money  she's  after.     She's  my  fond  little  child. 

At  the  moment  Vedie,  Flora's  servant, 
who  is  in  the  confidence  of  her  mistress, 
breaks  in  upon  the  scene  and  announces  the 
young  lady's  departure.  Rouget  excitedly  ex- 
presses his  desire  to  follow  her,  but  is  re- 
strained with  gentle  force  by  his  nephew  and 
the  latter's  former  orderly,  Kouski, 

Rouget.    I  want  to  go  and  see  her. 

Bridau.     No,  you  shall  not. 

Rouget.    Let  me  go  I 

Bridau.     No  I 

Vedie  (going  to  window).  I  will  call  outside 
for  help. 

Bridau.    Kouski,  shut  the  window! 

(Kouski  plants  himself  in  front  of  the  window 
and  prevents  Veoib  from  getting  to  it.    Vedib 


returns.  Bkidau  catches  hold  of  his  uncle,  who 
is  trying  to  go  out.) 

Rouget.  Let  me  pass,  you  braggart,  you  thief  I 
They  are  shutting  me  in !     I  want  to  go  out  1 

Bridau.  I  say  you  shall  not  go  out.  I  won't 
allow  you  to  be  made  a  fool  of. 

Rouget  (sits  at  table).    Flora!    Flora!    Flora! 

Bridau.  Flora!  Flora!  Will  you  be  quiet, 
you  old  idiot.  Your  Flora'll  be  brought  back  to 
you.  We're  losing  time.  Vedie !  Vedie !  Go  at 
once  to  Mademoiselle  Flora  and  tell  her  this :  My 
uncle  gives  her  five  minutes  to  come  back  to  the 
house — five  minutes.  If  she  isn't  here  within  five 
minutes  and  hasn't  begged  his  pardon — well,  then 
she  may  go — go  to — the  direction  she's  bound  fur. 
(Vedie  looks  at  Rouget.)   She's  free! 

Rouget.     Philippe ! 

Bridau.  She  may  go !  Do  you  hear  me !  And 
she  needn't  flatter  herself  my  uncle  is  going  to 
run  after  her.  He'll  have  to  kill  me  before  he 
crosses  the  threshold  of  that  door  to  go  to  her! 
(Vedie  starts  to  go.  Bridau's  speech  stops  her.) 
And  you  might  add,  if  she  doesn't  come  back  at 
once,  to-morrow  morning  the  deed  that  has  been 
prepared  will  be  filled  in  with  my  name. 

Rouget.     But,  Philippe ! 

Bridau.  With  my  name!  (To  Rouget.)  Re- 
peat all  that  to  your  servant. 

Rouget.  Yes,  Vedie,  Madame  must  come  back 
here;  tell  her  I  ask  her  to  come  back. 

Bridau.  And  tell  her  I  ask  it.  Now  go  on, 
Kouski,  go  with  this  woman,  and  see  that  she  re- 
peats absolutely  my  words. 

Borniche  (an  acquaintance  going  to  Rouget). 
But,  Monsieur  Rouget,  your  Flora  won't  he  so 
silly  as  to  leave  you.  As  long  as  there's  grass  in 
the  meadow,  so  long  the  goat'll  browse  there. 

Bridau  (at  fireplace).  Ah!  Ah!  so  you  know 
the  girl,  too,  do  you? 

Borniche.  Oh,  yes,  sir.  Everyone  in  this 
town  knows  her — and  the  Commandant  Gilet 

Bridau.     There  you  have  it,  uncle ! 

Rouget.  (Goes  to  window  and  crosses  to 
desk.)  It's  lies,  I  tell  you!     It's  lies! 

Borniche.  Lies?  May  the  lightning  strike  me 
dead  if  I'm  telling  lies  ! 

Bridau.  Here,  no  use  making  the  old  man 
more  unhappy.    Good-bye. 

Borniche.  But  I  came  to  talk  business  with 
M.  Rouget. 

Bridau.  Come  back  and  talk  business  some 
other  time.     Be  off  now ! 

Borniche.  Oh,  very  well,  sir.  Good-bye, 
M'sieur.    Good-bye    M'sieur    Rouget.     Good-bye! 

(Bridau  takes  Borniche  hy  back  of  neck  and 
throws  him  out.) 

Bridau  (closes  door  and  goes  to  Rouget.) 
Now,  let's  see  !     You've  made  your  will  ? 

Rouget.    Yes. 

Bridau.  You  incorrigible  old  party !  That  was 
not  kind ;  a  part  of  your  fortune,  which  your 
father  cheated  my  mother  of,  ought  to  go  to  her, 
and  it  is  hers  by  right.  We  only  ask  you  to  be 
fair.  Where  is  this  will?  That  at  your  notary's, 
too? 

Rouget.    No. 

Bridau.    Where  ? 

Rouget.  Here.  (Indicates  the  writing  desk. 
He  opens  drawer  in  desk,  takes  out  will.  Bridau 
grabs  it.)     But — Philippe — 

Bridau.    Is  this  it?    Ah,  yej.    Well,  this  will 
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have  to  be  changed.  This  must  be  altered.  {Puis 
it  in  his  pocket.)  And  you'll  do  it  when  Flora 
has  become  what  she  ought  always  to  have  been, 
a  pleasant  and  obedient  maid-servant.  I'll  make 
her  understand  her  true  position.  God  love  you, 
cheer  up ;  you've  got  good  times  ahead  of  you. 

RouGET.     Oh,  I  don't  understand. 

Bridau.  In  three  minutes  Mademoiselle  Flora 
will  be  here  as  gentle  as  a  lamb. 

RouGET.    I  tell  you  she  won't  come  back. 

Bridau.  Well,  look  here,  uncle — if  she  comes 
back,  if  she  hoodwinks  you  as  much  as  ever  with 
her  tenderness  and  tells  the  same  lies  with  those 
beautiful  orbs  of  hers,  if  she  makes  more  fuss 
over  you  than  ever  she  did,  will  you  consider  that 
I've  managed  things  pretty  well? 

RouGET.     Yes. 

Bridau.  And  you  will  act  after  this  under  my 
advice. 

RouGET.    Yes. 

Bridau.  Well,  then,  make  yourself  happy; 
you're  going  to  witness  the  beautiful  transforma- 
tion scene  you  wish. 

RouGET.  She  doesn't  come.  I  told  you  she 
wouldn't  come  back. 

Bridau.    How  far  oflF  is  the  Inn? 

RouGET.    Only  a  few  steps  from  here. 

Bridau  (looking  out  of  window).  Ah!  I 
thought  so  !  Kouski  has  seen  the  beautiful  Flora ! 
He  has  talked  earnestly  with  her — he  has  been 
eloquent,  and,  look,  here  comes  your  pretty  run- 
away. (RouGET  goes  to  the  window  and  is  about 
to  rush  to  the  door  when  Bridau  catches  him  by 
the  coat  tails  as  he  passes  and  stops  him.)  Ah, 
softly,  uncle  I  Don't  compromise  your  dignity 
and  discredit  your  white  hairs.  Don't  let  her  find 
you  waiting  for  her.     Go  to  your  room. 

RouGET.     But,  Philippe — 

Bridau.  Let  me  manage  it!  You  want  those 
eyes  to  melt  on  you  again ;  you  want  to  feel  the 
little  arms  steal  softly  around  your  neck;  come, 
uncle,  come. 

RouGET.  But,  Philippe,  don't  beat  her.  Don't 
beat  herl 

Bridau.  (He  pushes  Rouget  into  his  room. 
Enter  Flora  and  Vedie.)  You  can  go,  Vedie.  I 
have    a    word    to    say    alone    to    Mademoiselle. 

(Vedie  looks  at  Flora  a  second.  Bridau  says 
"Get  out !"  and  she  hurries  out.) 

Flora.    Are  you  master  here  already,  then? 

Bridau.     Not  yet;  but  I  shall  be. 

Flora.    Humph!    We  shall  see! 

Bridau.  Believe  me,  my  dear,  it  would  be 
much  better  for  us  to  come  to  an  amicable  under- 
standing. We  have  interests  in  comrnon.  In 
any  case,  I  warn  you,  my  beautiful  darling,  I've 
managed  to  put  things  on  an  even  footing.  You 
have  no  longer  the  advantage  over  me.  Here  is 
the  will. 

Flora.     (Tries  to  grab  it.)     You've  stolen  it? 

Bridau.  No;  it  has  been  confided  to  me  by 
tincle.  He  is  going  to  alter  it.  Ahem!  Mean- 
while you've  your  work  to  do  in  this  house. 
(Takes  Flos.\  by  hand  and  turns  her  around.) 
Do  it. 

Flora.    Bah  1 

Bridau.     (Mimicking.)     Bah  I 

Flora.    I  hate  you! 

Bridau.  Oh,  you  only  think  that!  (Enter 
Kouski.     Bridau  wishes  to  h?  alone  with  him. 


Opening  door  for  Floka.)     I  won't  detain  you 

any  longer. 

Flora,  You  don't  detain  me.  It  pleases  me  to 
stay  here, 

Bridau.  (Motioning  her  out.)  You  will  be 
more  comfortable  in  your  own  room. 

Flora,  Not  at  all;  I'm  perfectly  comfortable 
here, 

(Bridau  comes  over.  She  still  sits.  He  takes 
her  by  the  shoulders  and  makes  her  get  up.  She 
attempts  to  strike  him  with  her  left  hand.  He 
catches  her  arm  and  put  her  hand  on  his  arm  and 
leads  her  to  door.) 

Bridau,  You  will  be  more  comfortable  in  your 
own  room.  (Flora  makes  gesture  of  scratching 
his  eyes  out,  then  goes  out,  slamming  door  in  his 
face.)  There,  my  beauty.  The  saddler's  girl, 
eh  ?  We'll  put  you  back  where  you  belong.  Well, 
Kouski  ? 

KousKL  Colonel,  she  met  Ors'Anto  on  her 
way  here  and  gave  him  a  note.  Ors'Anto  ran 
to  the  Inn,  jumped  into  the  carriage,  and  was 
off  in  a  flash. 

Bridau.  Ah!  She  intends  to  let  her  Max 
know  what's  going  on.  He'll  come  back.  Good ! 
We've  got  him.  He'll  be  here  for  the  party  De- 
cember second.  Nothing  easier  than  a  quarrel. 
And  then  if  we  can  only  make  him  choose 
swords!.'  Oh,  Max,  my  scoundrel,  you're  done 
for !  Kouski,  we've  had  a  hell  of  a  time.  Come 
and  have  a  drink. 

Bridau  succeeds  in  provoking  Max  on  the 
night  of  the  second  of  December.  In  the 
duel  that  is  to  take  place  the  young  com- 
mandant chooses  swords.  In  the  night  before 
the  duel  a  scene  unique  in  dramatic  litera- 
ture takes  place  between  Bridau  and  Flora. 
Bridau  tells  her  that  she  and  Max  must  leave 
the  country  or  that  he  will  kill  him. 

Flora.  But  what  have  you  against  Max?  If 
anyone  has  done  you  a  bad  turn,  it's  I  alone.  I 
have  tried  to  get  you  into  trouble  with  your  un- 
cle, that's  true.  I've  said  the  worst  things  I  could 
about  you,  also  true.  I  didn't  know  you.  You 
fell  in  here  like  a  cannon  ball,  and  I  thought  that 
you'd  come  to  drive  me  out  of  this  house  where 
I've  lived  for  the  last  sixteen  years. 

Bridau.  Exactly.  Now  it's  my  turn,  for  the 
next  sixteen. 

Flora.  No  ;  listen !  I  can  answer  for  M.  Rou- 
get that  from  to-day  he  will  treat  you  as  a  favor- 
ite relation.  You'll  want  for  nothing  during  your 
stay  here.    I'll  see  he  makes  a  hero  of  you. 

Bridau.    Nonsense ! 

Flora.  No,  no;  don't  turn  everything  I  say 
aside.  Say  I  have  done  you  harm ;  Max  knew 
nothing  of  it,  and  you  can't  expect  me  to  ask 
him  to  go  o£F  to  America.  I  can't  do  it.  And 
you  can't  try  to  kill  him  without  some  good  ex- 
ctise,  and  that  you  haven't  got.  I  swear  it  by 
the  saints  in  heaven. 

BRiDAtJ.  My  dear  girl,  the  saints  in  heaven 
must  have  cut  your  acquaintance  long  ago. 

Flora.  (Desperately.)  What  do  you  want  me 
to  say?  What  do  you  want  me  to  do?  If  you 
kill  him,  I  shall  go  mad.  Oh,  Colonel,  I  beg  you 
to  give  up  this  duel.    I  ask  it  for  eyeryk)dy's 
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sake.    I'll  get  on  my  knees  to  you.     (Kneels  be- 
fore Bridau  and  starts  to  cry.) 

Bridau.  (Stops  her.)  Come,  come;  don't  cry 
like  that.  (Lifts  Flora  to  her  feet.)  I  can't 
stand  it,  seeing  a  pretty  girl  cry,  and  I  intend 
to  settle  my  accounts  with  Max.  But  don't  you 
worry  about  this  duel.  It  can  only  turn  out  well 
for  you  whatever  happens. 

Flora.  No.  It  will  kill  me.  (She  turns  to 
Bridau.) 

Bridau.  Kill  you?  What  nonsense.  People 
don't  die  at  your  age.  Yours  is  the  hour  of  pleas- 
ure. Come  along,  dry  your  eyes — beautiful  eyes 
like  yours  weren't  made  for  tears.  Can't  a  pretty 
girl  like  you  always  get  out  of  a  scrape,  whatever 
happens?  No  serious  misfortune  can  ever  hap- 
pen to  a  woman  who  has  your  eyes  and  your  hair, 
and  shoulders  like  yours.  (He  kisses  her  shoulder 
and  she  shrinks  from  him.) 

Flora.  But,  Colonel,  you  speak  to  me  as  if — 
Aren't  you  very  angry  with  me? 

Bridau.  No,  indeed.  And  I've  never  wished 
to  make  you  seriously  unhappy. 

Flora.    Then  about  this  duel;  you  might — 

Bridau.  Oh,  that's  a  diflFerent  matter.  Cer- 
tainly we  will  fight  unless  you  go.  Will  you  go? 
Oh,  go  on,  eh?  Then  I  will  fight  with  Gilet. 
And  you  might  offer  up  a  prayer  that  he  may 
go  up  above  and  join  the  comrades  he  lost  on 
the  glorious  field  of  battle. 

Flora.     (In  despair.)     Oh,  Max! 

Bridau.  Max  !  Max !  Yes,  of  course,  I  know 
he  is  a  handsome  fellow.  But  a  woman  as  love- 
ly as  you  could  find  twenty  handsome  fel- 
lows only  too  happy  to  do  you  homage  and  cut 
anyone's  throat  in  your  honor.  (Drazus  near 
Flora.)  I  could  cut  a  couple  myself,  for  a  kiss 
apiece  from  those  sweet  lips  that  have  been  damn- 
ing me.  (Flora  raises  her  eyes  to  his.  They  ex- 
change looks.)  Your  Max.  You  know,  I  think 
I  detest  him  all  the  more  when  you  speak  of  him 
so  adoringly.  Honest  now,  do  you  think  he  loves 
you?  Do  you  think  he  would  have  given  you  two 
thoughts  if,  instead  of  finding  you  heiress  to  my 
uncle's  money,  he  had  found  you  in  your  rags 
selling  water  cress  in  the  streets?  Of  course  not. 
Come,  think  a  minute.  If  you  are  honest  with 
yourself,  you  must  see  that  this  fine  gentleman 
of  a  devil  only  cares  for  your  money,  while  I,  per- 
sonally your  enemy,  I  want  you  to  be  happy. 

Flora.  (After  a  pause.)  Colonel,  you  want 
me  to  be  happy? 

Bridau.    Yes. 

Flor.a.     And  how  will  you  bring  it  about? 

Bridau.  Well,  what  do  you  say  to  marrying 
my  uncle? 

Flora.  M.  Rouget?  Huh!  You  call  that  hap- 
piness? 

Bridau.  Why  not?  The  old  gentleman's  de- 
voted to  you,  and  you  love  money.  You  agree 
to  send  Max  off  and  never  see  him  again  and 
keep  the  old  gentleman  good  friends  with  me, 
and  I'll  promise  you  to  arrange  the  marriage, 
make  you  the  respected  mistress  of  his  house, 
queen  of  the  village.  Now,  don't  you  believe  I'm 
your  friend? 

Flora.  But  if  1'  don't  want  to  marry.  If  I 
prefer  to  remain  single? 

Bridau.  (Angry.)  What!  Oh,  the  devil.  I 
make  you  a  dazzling  proposal  and  you  scoff  at  it? 

Floka,    No,  don't  be  anyry,  Colonel!    I'm  not 


scoffing;   only,  good  Lord!   can't   I   want  to  be 
free? 

Bbidau.     Free?     What  for? 

Flora.    To  do  as  I  like. 

Bridau.     Depends  on  what  you  like. 

Flora.     I  don't  love  your  uncle,  but — 

Bridau.     But  you  do  Max. 

Flora.  No;  I  wasn't  thinking  about  Max.  (A 
step  toward  Bridau.)     Do  you  believe  in  dreams? 

Bridau.  To  hell  with  dreams.  We're  dealing 
with  facts,  my  pretty  bird. 

Flora.  What  I  mean  is —  Well,  I  am  used  to 
being  obeyed,  caressed.  I've  sometimes  dreamed 
that  if  a  man  were  to  come  here  and  were  rough 
with  me,  even  brutal,  I — I  don't  know — 

Bridau.    Ah ! 

Flora.  (Draws  closer  to  Bridau.)  You  see 
we  women  love  strength — men  who  are  brave 
and  dare  everything.  And  I've  sometimes 
thought  if  one  day  I  were  to  meet  such  a  man, 
and  I  were  free — 

Bridau.     Well,  you're  free  now. 

Flora.  Yes,  I  am.  (Pause.)  But  why  do  I 
say  all  this  to  you? 

Bridau.    That's  what  I  want  to  find  out? 

Flora.  Can't  you  see?  Can't  you  guess? 
Haven't  I  said  enough?  I  shouldn't  have,  but  it's 
all  this  excitement.  It's  my  dream  coming  true — 
T — my  heart's  beating  so  I  can  scarcely  breathe ! 
My  hands  are  frozen — feel  them.  (She  gives  him 
her  hands.)  Yours  are  warm  and  strong.  (She 
sinks  in  his  arms.)  Philippe!  I  am  ashamed  to 
look  at  you.    Close  my  eyes  with  kisses. 

Bridau.  (Quickly  bending  over  her.)  Are 
you  mine? 

Flora.  (Making  an  effort,  in  a  low  tone.) 
Yes. 

Bridau.  Ah !  My  dear  child,  you  are  very 
clever!  But  I  am  an  old  hand  and  know  all  the 
tricks  of  the  trade.  You  can't  catch  Philippe 
Bridau  with  a  dream. 

Flora.    Colonel ! 

Bridau.  I  know  you.  You'd  stay  in  my  arms 
long  enough  to  free  Max  Gilet  from  them.  You'd 
give  me  kisses  till  you'd  bought  off  the  duel  with 
him.  You  think  you  can  bulldoze  me  like  you 
have  the  old  gentleman.  But  I'm  a  Bridau  and 
my  eyes  are  open  too  wide  for  even  your  lips 
to  close. 

Flora.     You  brazen  brute ! 

Bridau.    Come,  come !    No  compliments.    Your 
behavior  tempts  me  to  be  perfectly  frank.     You 
want   my   uncle's    money,  but   not    him    with    it. 
And  you  have  suggested  that  I  am  not  altogether 
disagreeable  to  you.     How  would  I  go  with  the 
Rouget  millions? 
Flora.    You?    Marry  you? 
Bridau.     Yes.     I   don't  mind   telling  you   that 
tho  I  don't  believe  you,  I  won't  say  I'm  not  taken 
with  you.     You  know  yourself  you're  a  fascinat- 
ing little  devil,  and  if  you  were  married  to  me  I'd 
make  you   behave   yourself.       (He   watches   her. 
She  recoils.) 
Flora.    No  ! 

Bridau.  The  prospect  dazzles  you,  no  doubt. 
But  make  an  effort  to  grasp  it. 

Flora.     No,  I  will  not  marry  you.    I  will  hav« 
you  turned  out  of  this  house. 
Bridau.    Try  it.    Try  it. 
Flora.    I  will.    I  will. 
Bridau.    The  old  fellow's  on  my  ?}(Je.   |fc  ffpt 
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for  me  to  come  over  to-night.  This  duel  is  his 
idea.  He  wants  Max  killed.  Ah  !  Ah !  What  do 
you  say  to  that?  You'll  have  to  get  out  or  re- 
main here  as  my  wife,  if  I  come  back.  And 
don't  flatter  yourself  you  can  stay  on  tricking 
me  with  any  false  hopes.  You  will  be  watched 
over  by  me  closer  than  by  any  old  duenna. 
(Takes  Flora's  hands.)  I  will  cling  to  this 
house  like  a  spider  to  the  middle  of  his  web. 

Flora.  Let  me  go.  You  are  horrible  to  me.  I 
will  never  marry  him  or  you. 

Bbidau.     No? 

Flora.    No. 

Bridau.  Yes,  my  dear  child,  you  will  marry 
me.     I  will  turn  your  hate  into  love. 

Flora.     No  ;  I  am  afraid  of  you. 

BridaO.     That's  right. 

Flor.  If  I  married  you,  it  would  be  only  to 
repay  you  everything  one  day. 

Bridau.  You  darling.  That's  the  spirit  I'll 
love  to  tame.  You  will  be  as  gentle  as  a  lamb 
before  I  get  through  with  you.  Now  make  up 
your  mind;  will  you  clear  out  with  Max?  or  am 
I  to  fight  him  and  marry  you. 

Flora.     (Groaning.)     Marry  you? 

Bridau.  Make  up  your  mind.  Will  you  stay 
or  go  to  Max? 

Flora.    Go?    How? 

Bridau.  Kouski  has  a  carriage  waiting  for 
you.  Which  course  will  you  take?  (Enter 
Kouski.) 

Flora.     Wait.     I — 

Bridau.     Well  ? 


Flora.    Well— 

Kouski.    Colonel 

(Carpenter  and 
enter.) 

Bridau. 

Flgtra. 
men  say. 

Bridau. 

Flora. 


here  are  the  gentlemen. 
Rennard,   Bridau's   seconds. 


(To  Flora.)     Answer  me. 
(Rises.)     Wait  till  I  hear  what  these 

Why  wait? 
Let  me  think. 


Bridau.     Well,  General? 

Carpenter.  The  duel  will  take  place  to-mor- 
row morning. 

Rennard.  At  half  past  six,  behind  the  old 
Church  of  the  Capuchins. 

Carpenter.  We  have  admitted  that  Comman- 
dant Gilet  is  the  offended  party. 

Flora.  (Eagerly,  zvith  suspense.)  What  wea- 
pons will  they  use? 

Carpenter.  (To  Bridau.)  They've  chosen 
swords. 

Flora.     ( JVith  a  cry  of  joy. )     Ah  ! 

Carpenter.  Only  a  serious  wound  will  put  an 
end  to  the  fight. 

Rennard.     No  child's  play;   to  the  death. 
, Carpenter.     Have  you  weapons? 

Bridau.  I  never  travel  without  my  pistols  and 
swords. 

Rennard.  Bring  your  swords.  Max  will  bring 
his.     You  will  draw  lots. 

Bridau.      Very  well.      Thank  you,   gentlemen. 

(Goes  to  Carpenter  and  Rennard  and  shakes 
hands  with  them.    He  calls    Kouski.) 

Carpenter.    Till  to-morrow. 

Bridau.  Till  to-morrow.  (Clasping  their 
hands.  Carpenter  and  Rennard  go  out.)  Now, 
Mademoiselle,  have  you  made  up  your  mind? 
Will  you  go  or  stay? 

Flora.     I  will  stay. 

Bridau.  I  am  delighted. 

Flora.    Max  will  kill  you. 

Bridau.     Or  I  shall  kill  him  and  marry  you. 

The  duel  takes  place  and  Max  is  mortally 
wounded.  Flora  is  informed  that  the  death- 
bell  will  be  tolled  for  him  within  a  few  min- 
utes. The  young  commandant's  orderly,  Ors'- 
Anto,  whose  life  he  had  saved  in  Russia, 
grimly  announces  to  the  girl  his  Intention  of 
killing  Bridau  the  moment  the  latter  leaves  the 
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house.  He  goes  out;  Bridau  enters  and  in  his 
rough  and  cynical  fashion  repeats  his  marriage 
proposal.  Max,  he  informs  her,  used  to  boast 
openly  that  she  was  to  him  only  "a  stepping- 
stone  to  fortune." 

Flora.     I   don't  believe  you. 

Bridau.  Don't  you?  That's  because  you're 
used  to  liars.  But  I'm  a  truth-teller !  Even  vkrhen 
it  hurts,  I'm  blunt  as  the  devil ;  but  that's  the  very 
reason  you  can  trust  me.  And  you'll  love  me 
for  it,  too,  in  time.  In  time — give  yourself  time. 
I'm  willing  to.  Because,  my  dear,  you're  worth 
waiting  for.  You'll  be  a  wife  to  be  proud  of. 
Especially  in  Paris.  We'll  live  half  the  year  here, 
the  other  half  in  Paris.  Uncle  will  furnish  the 
wherewithal.  I  will  be  reinstated  in  the  army. 
Who  knows  that  a  little  may  not  be  added  to  my 
rank,  if  uncle  is  generous.  A  coronet  would  look 
well  on  that  lovely  head.  And  you  will  easily 
reign  in  Paris.  Happy,  too,  with  a  man  who  loves 
you  and  who  knows  himself  to  be  your  devoted 
master.  You'll  forget  your  ugly  past,  and  thank 
God  you  didn't  make  the  mistake  I  saved  you 
from.  Come,  be  sensible.  No  more  tricks.  Open 
those  lovely  eyes  wide  enough  to  see  the  brilliant 
future  that  lies  before  you.  Think  it  over.  (He 
starts  to  go.) 

Flora.    Colonel,  don't  go. 

(Stops  at  door  and  turns  to  her.) 

Bridau.     Why? 

Flora.    Well — I — 

(The    bell    is-  heard   tolling    for    Max.     Enter 

ROUGET.) 

RouGET.    What's  that  bell  for? 

Flora.  (With  a  reaction  of  feeling.)  Max — 
he  is  dead.  (Bursts  into  tears,  leans  against 
chair.) 

Bridau.    You  want  me  to  stay? 

Flora.    No — go ! 

(Bridau  goes  out  singing  "Le  Musquetaire." 
He  is  heard  in  the  distance.  Flora  listens  anx- 
iously.   Bell  stof>s.) 


RouGET.  (After  a  silence.)  Flora!  Flora!  Is 
it  true? 

Flora.    What? 

RouGET.    You  are  going  to  be  Philippe's  wife? 

Flora.    Yes. 

RouGET.    Thank  you.     (Goes  to  embrace  her.) 

Flora.    Don't  touch  me,  or  I'll  strike  you. 

RouGET.    Flora. 

Flora.  Be  careful.  I  hardly  know  what  I  am 
doing  now.     I'm  half  mad. 

RouGET.     Don't  you  love  me  any  longer? 

Flora.     (Interrupting.)     You  have  killed  Max. 

RoUGET.     I ! 

Flora.    You. 

RouGET.  Flora! 

Flora.  I  know  it.  The  Colonel  told  me.  It 
was  you  made  your  nephew  provoke  Max.  You 
were  jealous  and  wanted  to  get  rid  of  him.  And 
you  ask  me  if  I  love  you.  No,  I  don't  love  you, 
nor  your  nephew,  either;  but  I  will  marry  him, 
perhaps — perhaps.  Wait  a  minute.  Listen.  (A 
pause.  She  goes  toward  door,  then  comes  back. 
She  listens.  No  one  comes.  She  continues.) 
But  it  will  be  for  your  money;  yes,  for  your 
money  only.     I  will  stay  for  your  millions. 

RouGET.     (Crying.)     You  are  cruel — Flora. 

Flora.  No;  I  take  it  all  back.  Of  course  I 
love  you.  And  that's  really  why  I'm  going  to 
marry  your  nephew.  You  see,  I  am  so  excited, 
I  don't  know  what  I  am  saying.  If  I  marry  Phil- 
ippe, it  will  be  just  to  live  here  with  you  and 
take  care  of  you  still.  And  if  anything  should 
happen  that  Philippe  and  I  didn't  marry,  still 
you'd  keep  me  with  you  all  the  same,  wouldn't 
you?  Promise  me.  Promise  me  you  won't  turn 
me  away  for  your  sister,  and  you  will  keep  me 
here  always  as  your  little  girl.  (Starts  up  sud- 
denly.) 

RouGET.    What  is  it? 

Flora.  (Listening.)  Some  one  is  walking  in 
the  corridor. 

RouGET.    No. 

Flora.    Yes,  I  tell  you. 

RouGET.    You  are  mistaken. 
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Flora.     No.    Listen ! 

RouGET.    Who  can  be  coming  at  this  hour? 

Flora.  He  has  opened  the  lower  door.  (To 
RouGET.)     Go  back  to  your  room. 

RouGET.     Why  ? 

Flora.  Do  as  I  ask  you.  Please.  It  is  Ors- 
'Anto,  and  he  brings  us  bad  news — I  fefel  it. 

RduGET.    I  will  be  within  call. 

Flora.  Go!  Go!  {She  has  got  him  to  the 
door.  He  goes  out,  but  stops  on  stairs  listening. 
She  closes  doors,  turns  and  faces  the  other  door 
She  gazes  at  him  spellbound.) 

(The  door  opens  and  Bridau  enters.  Flora, 
who  has  started  toward  the  door,  stops  aston- 
ished. She  gives  a  cry,  which  she  quickly  stiHes. 
She  gases  at  him  spellbound.) 

Bridau.  There's  a  man  outside  needs  assist- 
ance! 

(She  breathes  hard,  frightened,  and  doesn't 
take  her  eyes  from  him,  following  his  every 
movement.) 

Bridau.  {Pointing  to  door.)  You  go!  And 
when  you  have  gone,  don't  you  come  back. 

(Flora  looks  at  him  a  moment,  then  starts 
slowly  toward  door.  Rouget,  who  has  been  listen- 
ing on  the  stairs,  enters  quietly  as  Flora  gets  to 
door.    He  speaks.) 

RouGET.  No,  you  sha'n't !  You  sha'n't !  I  for- 
bid it. 


Flora.  {Turning  on  him  fiercely.)  Forbid! 
You  forbid.  {To  Bridau.)  You  are  right,  Colo- 
nel Bridau — you  have  your  own  way  here  now. 
You've  robbed  me  of  everything — my  rights,  my 
home,  of  the  one  brave  man  in  all  the  world. 
But  there's  one  thing  you  can't  take  from  me — my 
liberty  and  the  hate  and  loathing  I've  had  for  you 
both.  {To  RouGET.)  For  I've  always  loathed 
you. 

Bridau.  Here,  hard  words  won't  mend  matters. 
You'd  better  go  before  that  dying  man  out  there 
tells  his  story.  {Handing  her  purse.)  This 
money  will  get  you  to  Paris.  Good-bye.  (Flora 
takes  purse  and  is  about  to  throw  it  down.  Bri- 
dau stops  her.)  Oh,  my  dear;  that  will  buy  a 
whole  lot  of  things  in  Paris.  You  sweet  little 
vixen,  you  !    Go ! 

Flora.    You  thief! 

Bridau.  {Calling  after  her.)  In  Paris,  dearie — 
in  Paris. 

Flora.     {Outside.)     You  thief! 

Bridau.  {Opens  window.)  Au  revoir,  dearie. 
We'll  meet  in  Paris.  {Turning  to  Rouget.) 
Uncle,  to-night  you  may  sleep  in  peace. 

RouGET.    No ;  I  shall  never  sleep  again ! 

Bridau.  Yes,  you  will,  uncle.  For  the  honor 
of  the  family,  you  will ! 

Curtain. 


THE    GROWING    GARRULOUSNESS    OF    BERNARD 

SHAW 


ERNARD     SHAW     has     always 

Bxyf  been  fond  of  talking.  With  each 
\\  play  his  talkativeness  becomes 
more  appalling.  "John  Bull's 
Other  Island"  and  "Major  Bar- 
bara" were  unbearable  to  many  for  this 
reason.  In  his  latest  play,  "Getting  Mar- 
ried," Mr.  Shaw  has,  however,  overstepped 
all  bounds.  He  cynically  announced  that  the 
play  was  written  with  the  sole  purpose  of  an- 
noying the  critics;  in  fact,  he  insisted  that  it 
was  not  a  play  but  an  "instructive  conversa- 
tion." A  despatch  to  The  American  describes 
the  "play"  as  "three  hours  of  yawning."  Five 
old  gentlemen,  we  are  told,  fell  asleep,  and  one 
lady  fainted.  As  Shaw  himself  had  described 
his  work  as  "a  conversation,"  the  correspond- 
ent adds,  and  had  warned  everybody  that  they 
would  be  bored,  the  audience  had  only  them- 
selves to  blame  if  they  did  not  like  it.  Never- 
theless, the  hissing  at  the  end  was  almost  as 
loud  as  the  applause. 

The  critics  unanimously  damned  the 
"play";  they  said  that  Shaw  has  out- 
Shawed  himself  producing  not  a  play,  but 
a  Socratic  dissertation.  Mr.  Walkley,  of  the 
London  Times,  compares  the  "play"  to  Plato's 


"Symposium."  Max  Beerbohm,  however,  as- 
sures us  that  the  managers  might  do  worse 
than  put  up  the  "Symposium"  after  "Getting 
Married"  has  run  its  course  at  the  Haymarket. 
The  creatures  of  Plato's  dialogs  are  creatures 
of  flesh  and  blood,  actable  and  presentable. 
Mr.  Shaw's  are  not  equally  lifelike.  Shaw 
has  remarked  that  his  "play"  was  on  the  plane 
of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony.  But,  Mr. 
Beerbohm  affirms,  Shaw  has  fallen  short  of 
the  Beethoven  plane  through  fear  of  doing 
the  very  thing  which  he  so  loudly  proclaims 
himself  unafraid  of  doing:  that  is,  of  boring 
us.  Usually,  he  says,  his  fun  and  his  serious- 
ness are  inextricable  one  from  another;  you 
cannot  see  where  one  begins  and  the  other 
ends.  In  "Getting  Married,"  however,  the 
fun  does  not  seem  integral;  it  seems  to  have 
been  foisted  in  for  fear  lest  we  should  fidget. 

Other  critics  are  even  more  severe  in  their 
condemnation;  yet  Mr.  Shaw's  talkative 
method  is  not  without  compensation.  The 
amount  of  discussion  raised  by  his  experiment 
is  prodigious,  and  the  brilliant  Irishman  has 
almost  talked  other  plays,  such  as  Pinero's 
"Thunderbolt,"  a  strong  and  well-made  drama, 
out  of  existence.     Still  it  seems  as  if  the  turn- 
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BERNARD  SHAW  IN  HIS  MOST  BENIGN  MOOD 

This  photograph,  taken  from  the_  original  caricature 
bust  by  E.  G.  Lutz,  a  young  American  sculptor,  repre- 
sents the  redoubtable  wit  evidently  _  before  he  had  read 
the  critical  opinions  of  his  new  widely  discussed  play, 
"Getting  Married." 


ing  of  the  tide  was  at  hand. 
Telegraph : 


Says  The  Daily 


"Mr.  Shaw  knows  himself  and  his  own  qualities 
so  well  that  it  becomes  a  work  of  supererogation 
to  attempt  to  point  him  or  them  out.  He  does  not 
care  to  write  a  drama  so  much  as  to  compose  a 
species  of  Socratic  dialogue,  in  which  various 
points  are  taken  up  by  various  speakers,  and  the 
general  conclusion  is  delightfully  uncertain  and 
vague.  Altho  he  often  can  draw  character,  and, 
according  to  many  feminine  critics,  is  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  secrets  of  women's 
hearts,  he  sometimes  perversely  does  not  choose 
to  do  anything  except  make  all  his  characters  talk 
the  same  language  as  Shaw.  He  is  absolutely 
disconcerting,  and  he  glories  in  the  fact.  He  takes 
current  notions  of  morality,  turns  them  upside 
down,  analyzes  them  with  bitter  logic,  and  is 
satisfied  if  the  result  is  paradoxical  and  annoying. 
Mr.  Shaw  has  told  us  these  charming  eccentricities 
in  himself  over  and  over  again,  and  it  is  our  own 
fault  if  we  do  not  know  what  to  expect.  In 
'Getting  Married'  such  characteristics  meet  us  at 
every  turn,  with  the  addition,  perhaps,  of  .one 
which,  as  a  clever  man,  Mr.  Shaw  ought  to  be 
able    to   avoid.      Prolixity    is    gaining   upon    him. 


The  very  facility  with  which  he  seems  to  talk 
brings  with  it  its  own  temptation.  His  plays  arc 
over  before  he  will  permit  the  curtain  to  be  rung 
down,  and  the  feeling  with  which  the  majority  of 
the  audience  must  have  left  the  Haymarket  The- 
atre yesterday  was  probably  a  certain  unescapable 
weanness,  caused  by  unending  glitter  and  an  in- 
terminable conversation. 

"It  is  a  pity,  because  for  one  hour  'Getting  Mar- 
ried' is  exceedingly  bright  and  amusing,  and  even 
for  two  hours  the  interest  is  kept  up  with  no  small 
measure  of  success.  But  then  comes  the  fatal 
third  act — a  curious  and  disappointing  act,  which 
chills  our  interest  and  sends  us  out  of  the  theatre 
a  little  perplexed  and  more  than  a  little  bored." 

The  Standard  (London)  remarks  that  "Get- 
ting Married"  is  the  most  "Shavian"  of  all 
the  Shaw  plays.  Wit  bubbled  forth,  phil- 
osophy gaily  bedecked,  but  none  the  less  deep, 
kept  the  attention  during  the  first  half  of  the 
entertainment,  but  from  the  middle  of  the 
second  "act"  the  brilliance  began  to  flicker 
and  the  philosophy  to  get  thin.  "Even  Mr. 
Shaw,"  the  reviewer  concludes,  "can  be  dull 
after  the  second  hour.  .  .  .  Directly  Mr. 
Shaw  ceases  to  laugh  we  find  him  out." 
The  Athenaeum  admits  that  Mr.  Shaw  is 
feeling  his  way  toward  a  new  art-form  in  the 
theater,  "but,"  it  adds,  "it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
he  has  no  imitators." 

"Getting  Married"  is  not  divided  into  acts. 
The  action  on  the  stage,  Catherine  Welch  re- 
lates in  the  Sunday  Times  (New  York),  is 
supposed  to  continue  uninterruptedly  from  the 
delivery  of  the  first  speech  to  the  last.  The 
author  has  divided  it  into  three  portions  with 
ten-minute  intervals  between  them,  but,  he 
declares  on  the  program,  these  interruptions 
are  to  be  regarded  as  concessions  to  the  con- 
venience of  the  audience,  not  as  a  part  of  the 
playwright's  design.  The  curtain  falls  on  the 
entrance  of  a  certain  character  with  his  hand 
extended  in  greeting,  and  rises  ten  minutes 
later  to  show  us  the  actor  with  his  hand  still 
outstretched.  There  being  no  story  to  tell, 
observes  The  Standard,  the  nature  of  this 
strange  and  extraordinarily  clever  work  can 
be  best  brought  before  the  reader  by  a  de- 
scription of  the  characters: 

"We  find  them  in  the  Norman  kitchen  of  the 
palace  of  the  Bishop  of  Chelsea,  gathered  to- 
gether for  the  wedding  of  his  youngest  daughter, 
Edith.  The  Bishop  is  a  delightful  creation,  full 
of  _  the  freshest  ideas  and  the  profoundest  of 
philosophy.  True  marriage,  he  believes  is  a  sac- 
rament, no  other  kind  of  marriage  matters — there- 
fore, let  there  be  marriages  for  definite  periods, 
to  be  ended  by  agreement.  The  Bishop  has  many 
illuminating  and  wonderful,  things  to  say.  Alder- 
man William  Collins,  a  green-grocer,  is  always 
engaged  as  major-domo  for  the  weddings  at  the 
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Palace,  and  his  outlook  on  the  question  of  wed- 
lock is  comprehensive  and  varied.  Lesbia  Grant- 
ham is  an  English  lady  who  longs  to  give  splendid 
children  to  the  nation,  but  refuses  the  gift  because 
she  will  not  endure  the  necessity  of  marriage. 
General  Bridgenorth  is  the  sentimental  figure  of 
the  group,  in  love  with  Lesbia — a  conventional, 
simple,  'stupid'  soldier,  who  is  shocked  by  every- 
thing everyone  says,  and  no  wonder.  Reginald 
Bridgenorth  is  a  middle-aged  man,  who  has 
eloped  with  a  lady  of  no  reputation,  and  knocked 
Mrs.  Reginald  down;  but,  far  from  being  a  c?id 
and  a  brute,  he  has  done  both  in  order  that  his 
young  wife  may  be  free  to  marry  another  man 
whom  she  thinks  she  loves.  She  is  merely  a  girl, 
and  wishes  to  be  the  wife  of  two  men,  Reginald 
and  a  Mr.  Hotchkiss.  Hotchkiss  has  his  visiting 
card  engraved  'the  celebrated  coward.'  He  is  a 
king  among  snobs.  Birth  to  him  is  everything. 
He  had  to  resign  his  commission  for  refusing  to 
attack  a  Boer  position,  and  thus  ruined  a  battle. 
Yet  he  is  a  very  brave  man.  He  was  actuated 
by  the  desire  to  prevent  the  promotion  of  his 
superior  officer,  which  would  have  come  had  the 
battle  been  won,  because  the  superior  officer  was 
no  gentleman,  having  been  promoted  from  the 
ranks:  his  chief  offence  being  that  he  eats  rice 
pudding  with  a  spoon.  Edith  Bridgenorth,  the 
bride-efect,  refuses,  at  the  last  moment,  to  marry, 
because  she  has  been  reading  a  pamphlet  on  the 
marriage  laws.  Cecil  Sykes,  the  bridegroom, 
wants  to  be  let  off  because  his  fiancee  is  a  speaker 
at  public  meetings,  and  libels  people,  and  he  is 
afraid  that  he — ^being  responsible  for  her — will  be 
mulcted  in  heavy  damages  one  fine  day,  and  that 
his  poor  mother,  who  is  dependent  upon  him,  will 
consequently  be  thrown  upon  the  world. 

"That  is  the  collection  of  people  to  which  we 
are  introduced — and  they  all  talk  about  marriage. 
The  astonishing  things  they  say,  the  extra9rdinary 
range  of  Mr.  Shaw's  ideas  upon  the  subject,  the 
whimsical  and  profound  views  he  expresses, 
through  them,  keep  us  alert.  Marriage  in  the  time 
of  ancient  Rome,  as  it  will  be  centuries  hence,  as 
it  is  in  polygamous  and  polyandrous  countries,  in 
high  and  low  society,  as  it  should  be,  as  it  might 
be — for  three  solid  hours  Mr.  Shaw  manages,  with 
intervals  of  dulness,  to  describe  and  to  dissect. 
Under  all  his  badinage  there  is  deep  thought  and 
a  fresh  and  original  point  of  view.  He  sets  up 
axioms,  only  to  knock  them  d£)wn.  He  writes 
things  in  praise  of  blood,  and  birth,  ajtid  breeding, 
and  the  existing  order,  only  to  demolish  the  argu- 
ment in  the  next  phrase.  He  denounces  the  de- 
mocracy and  'progress*  with  a  conviction  which 
startles  one,  until  he  turns  a  complete  somersault 
the  following  moment.  He  rails  at  marriage 
through  the  mouths  of  nearly  all  his  characters, 
but  in  the  delicious  scene  where  they  try  to  draw 
up  a  new  style  of  marriage  contract  on  'rational' 
lines  he  thrusts  home  the  point,  with  apparent 
relish,  that  any  new  state  of  affairs  would  be  in- 
finitely worse  than  the  old." 

The  most  sensational  scene  in  the  third 
"act"  is  the  trance  of  one  of  the  characters, 
Mrs.  George  Collins,  who  gives  voice  to  the 
demands  of  womankind,  and  seems  to  embody 
Mr.  Shaw's  own  views  in  her  speech.  Hers 
is  a  plea  for  woman's  rights.  Woman  is 
called   "the    inspirer    of   men's   thoughts,   the 


better  genius  who  helps  their   relatively  un- 
formed characters  to  increase.'' 

"She  is  the  fairy  godmother,  who  converts  an 
ordinary  house  into  a  king's  palace.  She  is  the 
good  angel  who  forgives  and  reconciles  and 
spreads  peace.  If  this  be  so — and  the  facts  are 
recognized  in  the  emotional  utterances  of  many 
men — do  not  let  us  make  her  into  a  drudge,  a 
slave,  a  merely  ordinary  housewife.  Man  must 
get  out  of  the  habit  of  demanding  as  his  right 
certain  things  which  he  expects  from  his  wife, 
whether  physically  or  socially.  The  graciousness 
of  her  presence  must  be  acknowledged,  the  inde- 
pendence of  her  personality  preserved." 

The  discussion  takes  place  for  the  benefit  of 
the  young  couple  who,  having  read  a  certain 
pamphlet  on  the  responsibilities  of  marriage, 
refuse  to  undertake  the  momentous  step. 
While  the  discussion  is  still  raging  both  turn 
up  as  man  and  wife,  and  the  problem  remains 
unsolved. 

Mr.  Shaw  repeatedly  remarked  that  the  play 
is  a  woman's  play,  and  that  the  critics,  instead 
of  coming  themselves  to  the  theater,  should 
have  sent  their  wives;  "for,"  he  added,  with 
accustomed  modesty,  "it  is  really  a  good  play." 
Incidentally,  Mr.  Shaw  has  had  a  tift  with 
Lord  Alfred  Douglas,  who  has  pointed  out  in 
The  Academy  that  the  author  of  "Getting 
Married"  possesses  a  feminine  mind.  He  says : 

"Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  gave  himself  away  com- 
pletely in  the  preface  to  one  of  his  plays,  where 
he  described  himself  with  deadly  accuracy.  He 
said  he  was  a  prude  and  a  person  of  almost  old- 
maidish  ideas.  We  don't  profess  to  give  his  exact 
words,  but  that  was  their  general  sense.  Mr. 
Shaw  might  have  said  more  accurately  quite  old- 
maidish.  We  are  sorry  to  have  to  say  it,  but  it 
is  our  deliberate  opinion  that,  for  all  his  brilliant 
cleverness  and  ability,  Mr.  Shaw  does  not  possess 
a  masculine  intellect.  A  vegetarian  who  never 
touches  alcohol,  who  thinks  smoking  'a  filthy, 
habit,'  and  who  raises  hysterical  shrieks  about 
cruelty  because  a  mother  visits  her  child  with  a 
well-merited  and  salutary  smacking,  is  not  the 
kind  of  man  to  whom  this  country  is  going  for 
instruction  in  sociology  or  morality.  Mr.  Shaw 
will  always  be  able  to  amuse  and  to  stimulate  us, 
but  the  sooner  he  learns  that  he  is  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  preach  to  us  the  better  it  will  be  for 
him.  Of  course,  if  he  obstinately  persists  in 
his  present  courses  and  refuses  to  write  any 
more  delightful  comedies  like  'Man  and  Super- 
man,' 'Candida,'  and  'John  Bull's  Other  Island,' 
if,  in  short  he  continues  to  preach  and  to 
substitute  conversation  for  drama,  he  is  doomed." 

Mr.  Shaw  has  denied  the  accusation  of  his 
critic.  But  in  his  very  habit  of  "getting  back" 
at  reviewers  there  is  surely  a  feminine  trait. 
And  cynics  might  assert  that  his  loquacity 
may  be  accounted  for  in  the  same  way. 
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THE    REHABILITATION     OF    TERPSICHORE 


;ERPSICHORE,  the  Muse  of  danc- 
ing, has  fallen  into  disrepute. 
The  mother  of  the  arts  is  no 
longer  regarded  as  one  of  the 
sacred  nine.  In  vain  have  choice 
spirits  like  Arthur  Symons  protested  in  the 
past  against  her  degradation.  At  last,  how- 
ever, there  seems  to  be  a  revival  of  interest  in 
dancing  as  an  art.  The  success  of  Madem- 
oiselle Genee,  of  Miss  Isadora  Duncan,  of  Miss 
St.  Denis,  and  quite  recently  the  archaeolog- 
ical reconstruction  of  Greek  dances  with  the  as- 
sistance of  classical  scholars  by  an  American 
sculptress,  Mrs.  Lou  Wall  Moore,  are  point- 
ing to  the  rehabilitation  of  what  was  once 
a  leading  art  and  a  religious  rite. 

An  American  poet,  Bliss  Carman  takes  up 
the  cudgels  for  the  elder  sister  of  the  lyric 
muse  in  his  book  on  "The  Making  of  Person- 
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ISADORA  DUNCAN   DANCING    TO   AN   AlK   1-ROM 
CHOPIN 

Professor   Walter  Schott's  charming  conception  of  the 
great    dancer. 


ality"  (L.  C.  Page  &  Company).  The  rein- 
stating of  dancing  in  its  rightful  place  among 
the  liberal  and  humanizing  arts,  he  insists,  is 
greatly  to  be  desired,  and  any  tendency  in  this 
direction  is  most  welcome.  The  prestige  of 
the  art  as  developed  in  the  modern  ballet  is 
admirable  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  dwindles 
down  at  times  to  bleak  artificiality  and  con- 
ventionalization. At  best  it  is  only  a  stiffened 
relic  of  the  art  of  dancing  as  compared  to 
what  may  be  accomplished  in  restoring  it  to 
its  lawful  position  of  honor.  It  serves  not 
only  as  a  vent  for  impulsive  ebullition  of  ani- 
mal spirits,  but  as  an  avenue  for  the  definite 
expression  of  varied  emotions.  It  serves  as 
a  means  to  convey  their  infection  and  fascina- 
tion to  others,  and  it  takes  its  appropriate 
place  among  the  fine  arts  as  one  of  the  most 
charming  and  winsome  dialects  in  the  lan- 
guage of  ecstacy. 

The  artistic  dancer,  Mr,  Carman  contends, 
uses  bodily  motion  as  a  poet  uses  words,  as  a 
musician  uses  tones,  as  a  painter  uses  colors. 
It  shares  with  the  other  arts  the  right  to  be 
called  liberal  and  fine,  and  deserves  an  equally 
important  place  in  our  serious  regard.  That 
dancing  is  the  legitimate  sister  of  music  and 
poetry,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say,  is  indisputa- 
ble. "Her  birthright  is  no  less  authentic  than 
theirs,  nor  her  origin  less  divine,  while  the 
realm  of  her  inheritance  lies  more  within  the 
enjoyment  of  all."   To  quote  further: 

"If  not  the  wisest  of  the  immortal  nine,  she 
is  the  gayest,  most  human,  debonair,  and  allur- 
ing. To  the  sorceries  of  her  rhythmic  motion, 
to  the  silent  but  inescapable  witcheries  of  her 
melting  curves,  to  the  languid  or  impassioned 
glamor  that  she  weaves,  every  son  of  man  is 
responsive.  She  alone  shares  with  her  twin- 
born  Music  the  power  to  charm  the  wildest 
heart,  and  foster  even  in  the  rudest  mind  some 
elements  of  civility.  Poetry  may  enlarge  our 
horizon,  making  us  serene  and  wise;  architec- 
ture may  remind  us  of  the  spacious  nobility  and 
order  of  the  universe;  painting  and  sculpture 
may  help  us  to  a  more  vivid  delight  in  the  color 
and  form  and  loveliness  of  the  world ;  and  act- 
ing may  stir  our  sympathy  with  its  mimic  follies 
and  woes ;  but  dancing  is  pre-eminently  the  pre- 
ceptress of  unmitigated  joy.  She  is  the  epitome 
of  happy  moments,  embodying  the  innocent 
abandon  of  our  unrestrained  rapture.  The  hours 
sacred  to  her  are  those  which  are  free  from 
care.  It  is  to  her  that  we  instinctively  turn 
when  the  soul  leaps  for  gladness.  It  is  she  who 
teaches  us  that  perfect  fusion  of  sense  and  spirit, 
without  which  no  art  is  possible  and  no  life  is 
fortunate.  She  personifies  that  creative  rapture 
which  was  in  the  beginning,  when  the  morning 
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stars    sang    together    and    all    the    sons    of    God 
shouted  for  joy. 

"Terpsichore  is  not  only  the  Muse  of  danc- 
ing, but  the  goddess  of  all  motion.  She  presides 
over  dancing  mote  and  whirling  leaf,  as  well  as 
over  the  jig  and  the  minuet.  The  wheeling  hawk 
hanging  on  balanced  wings  above  some  dark  ra- 
vine, the  fleet  innumerable  droves  of  the  sea  that 
glimmer  and  dart  through  their  dusky  silent 
firmament,  the  clever  tumblers  in  the  circus,  the 
happy  children  in  the  street  keeping  time  to  the 
hurdy-gurdy,  the  flying  thistle  seed,  the  drifting 
snow,  the  sand  that  travels  in  the  tide,  and  the 
recurring  planets  in  their  vasts  career, — all  are 
biddable  devotees  of  her  cult,  paying  obedience 
to  her  mighty  law,  whose  first  obligation  is 
poise,  whose  final  realization  is  freedom." 

The  elation  to  be  gained  from  freeing  our 
manacled  bodies  and  refreshing  them  with 
some  beautiful  and  happy  motion,  Mr.  Car- 
man affirms,  is  almost  unbelievable.  Several 
years  ago,  he  tells  us,  a  number  of  women 
gave  a  Greek  dance  as  a  studio  performance 
for  their  friends.  More  recently  Miss  Dun- 
can and  Miss  St.  Denis  have  demonstrated 
the  imperishable  interest  we  all  must  have  in 
dancing  as  a  fine  art.  Their  practical  success 
in  barefoot  dancing  should  be  a  substantial 
encouragement  to  the  culture  of  the  art  for 
its  own  sake.  Their  performances,  however, 
Mr.  Carman  affirms,  are  open  to  criticism. 
He  says  on  this  point: 

"Miss  St.  Denis  has  still  a  good  deal  to  learn 
about  the  meanings  of  motions  and  the  making 
of  magic,  but  it  must  be  remembered  in  her 
favor  that  there  is  almost  no  one  from  whom 
she  could  learn  these  secrets.  Her  dancing  lacks 
sorcery  and  charm  as  yet,  power  to  fascinate  as 
well  as  to  astonish;  she  has  the  cleverness  which 
arouses  interest  and  makes  one  admire,  but  not 
the  touch  of  rapture  which  would  carry  one 
away,  as  all  competent  art  should.  She  has,  in 
other  words,  an  excellent  technique,  a  plastic 
mobility,  but  no  passion  and  no  adequate  mastery 
of  the  expressional  values  of  various  motions. 
So  that  while  her  dancing  may  dazzle  by  its 
brilliance,  it  cannot  enthrall." 

There  is,  however,  one  American  woman 
who  has  attempted  to  wrest  the  secret  of  the 
art  of  dancing  from  the  stones  and  stories  of 
ancient  Greece.  Mrs.  Lou  Wall  Moore,  sculp- 
tress and  danseuse,  who  has  appeared  in  the 
past  season  at  many  New  York  social  af- 
fairs, has  studied  for  years  the  movements  of 
the  dancers  on  Greek  vases  and  in  the  de- 
scriptions of  poets.  It  is  her  intenti(  a  in  time 
to  give  her  discoveries  to  the  world  in  per- 
manent form  by  returning  to  block  and  chisel 
and  making  in  marble  the  figures  she  has 
conjured  up  from  the  past.  She  will  have 
to  be  her  own  model  because,  she  tells   us. 


ALL  NEW  YORK  IS  IN  LOVE  WITH  HER 

Mademoiselle  Genee,  whose  artistic  dance  in  "The  Soul 
Kiss"   captivated   the   Empire   City. 


because  the  Greek  dancer  was  more  supple 
than  the  modern  model.  She  will  construct 
for  that  purpose  a  special  system  of  mirrors 
so  arranged  that  she  will  be  able  to  study  her- 
self from  every  viewpoint. 

Mrs.  Moore  has  danced  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, at  the  National  Arts  Club,  the  Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, and  at  several  of  the  large 
studios.  Her  own  ground,  where  she  has  hun- 
dreds of  enthusiastic  friends  and  disciples,  is 
Chicago.  A  great  favorite  at  the  Art  Insti- 
tute, she  has  assisted  in  all  sorts  of  Greek  re- 
vivals. When  a  child  Mrs,  Moore  was  placed 
under  the  instruction  of  a  French  dancing 
master  whose  grandfather  was  a  noble  at  the 
Court  of  Louis  XV.  When  she  passed  be- 
yond the  steps  of  the  modern  dancers,  she  did 
not  gravitate  into  the  acrobatic  performances 
which  constitute  most  ballet  work,  but  began 
instead  the  study  of  classical  dancing.  She 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  whereas  the  words 
of  a  modern  play  suggest  to  an  actor  certain 
expressions,  gestures  and  intonations  for  tfieir 
proper   interpretation,  to  the   ancient  Greeks 
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THE  DANCE  OF  THE  SEASONS 

Mrs.  Lou  Wall  Moore,  the  American  dancer  ■who  has  reconstructed  the  dances  of  ancient  Greece,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  classical  scholars.  The  figure  to  the  left  represents  Summer,  drooping  with  the  richness  of  its  blossoms.  The 
iigure   to  the  right.   Winter,   suggests   sleep  and  the  falling  of   snow,      saved    from   utter   hopelessness   by  the   scarcely 

believable  promise  of  spring. 


they  suggested  also  rhythmic  movements  of 
the  entire  body.  These  dances  were  not  in- 
terludes or  accompaniments,  but  an  integral 
part  of  the  drama  arid  were  an  equal  factor 
with  the  actual  speaking  of  the  words  in  the 
expression  of  the  ideas  presented.  Certain 
movements,  it  seems,  always  accompanied  cer- 
tain ideas,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the 
motifs  of  Wagnerian  music,  and  these  might 
almost  be  termed  an  analysis  of  the  lines,  for 
they  reduced  each  idea  to  its  elements.  It 
was  at  this  stage,  we  gather  from  the  New 
York  Herald,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for 
much  of  the  above  information,  that  Prof. 
Richard  G.  Moulton,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  became  a  prominent  factor  in  Mrs. 
Moore's  career.  Steeped  in  things  Greek  till 
they  were  almost  more  real  to  him  than  the 
actualities  about  him,  the  scholar  began  to 
show  her  how  to  unravel  from  the  tangled  and 


broken  skein  that  has  come  down  to  us  the 
threads  she  had  been  groping  for  with  but 
the  guidance  of  her  artistic  intuition. 

"Greek  literature,  manners,  customs,  art,  be- 
came her  study,  especially  the  Greek  vases  that 
give  the  completest  record  we  have  of  the  drama 
dances  of  Greece.  A  unique  figure  truly — that 
of  a  dancer  poring  over  the  ancient  and  obscure 
lore  of  ages  long  passed  away.  And  unique  as 
well  the  picture  of  a  dignified  and  world  known 
professor  of  literature  figuring  as  a  dancing  mas- 
ter. 

"  'To  the  novice  the  record  of  the  ancient  Greek 
vases  looks  remarkably  complete,'  says  Mrs. 
Moore,  but  it  is  not  so  simple.  In  the  first  place, 
many  of  the  restorations  are  erroneous,  and  in 
the  second  it  is  one  thing  to  look  at  a  series  of 
disconnected  poses  and  another  to  merge  them 
logically  in  a  dance.  My  dances  do  not  merely 
look  Greek  to  a  casual  observer;  they  are  Greek 
to  the  Greek  scholar.' 

"So  Mrs.  Moore  does  not  hold  her  long  and 
tedious  delving  in  the  dust  of  dead  times  wasted, 
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Two  of  the  most  striking  poses  of  Mrs.  Moore's  interpretation  of  the  dance  that  cost  the  head  of  John  the 
Haptist.  Another  pioneer  of  the  revival  of  dancing  as  an  art,  Miss  Maud  Allan,  took  London  by  storm  in  the  pre- 
sentation of  the   same  dance  which  twenty  centuries  after  the  death  of  that   unfortunate    Princess   of  Judea,   daughter 

of  Herodias,  still  stirs  the  imagination. 


tho  she  might  have  produced  an  efifect  as  pleas- 
ing to  the  untrained  eye  without  that  patient  toil. 
She  has  worked  out  in  absolute  correctness  of 
detail  two  groups  of  dances  from  the  Qreek. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  'Symphony,'  or  dance 
of  the  four  seasons,  while  the  second  is  divided 
into  three  parts — the  funeral  dan.ce  at  the  tomb 
of  Agamemnon,  from  the  Libation  Pourers  of 
Aeschylus ;  the  Eumenides,  or  spell  dance  of  the 
Furies  around  Orestes,  and  the  Bacchanalia, 
or  sacred  dance  of  Bacchus." 

In  a  recent  interview.  Prof.  Alfred  Emer- 
son, one  of  the  most  finished  Greek  linguists 
and  competent  authorities  of  the  classical  and 
archaeological  world,  who  has  conducted  ex- 
cavations in  Athens,  describes  Mrs.  Moore's 
Bacchanalia  as  stirring  and  sensational,  artis- 
tic and  emotional,  as  well  as  strictly  authentic 
in  construction.  It  will  be  seen  that  to  infuse 
life  into  the  relics  of  a  dead  time,  to  bring  not 
only  the  Greek  joy  but  the  Asiatic  frenzy  to 
our  foreign  civilization  and  touch  the  chords 
of  our  deepest  being  is  work  for  a  genius. 
The  Herald  corroborates  this  opinion.  Genius, 
it  says,  far  beyond  the  mere  talent  for  danc- 


ing itself,  is  startlingly  shown  in  her  Furies 
dance. 

"Orestes,  so  the  poem  runs,  thinks  himself  safe 
in  the  sanctuary  of  the  goddess  Minerva,  who 
would  protect  him  from  the  consequences  of  what 
she  proclaims  a  justifiable  murder.  But  the 
Furies  track  him  by  the  smell  of  blood  to  the 
very  altar.  Here  all  the  motion  of  the  dance  is 
earthward,  stealthy,  dire. 

"Then    when   they   find   Orestes   protected,    so 


Photograph  by  Matzene. 

HIEROGLYPHICS   OF    DANCING 

Chart  of  Saraband  issued  by  a  master  of  dancing  at 
the  court  of  Louis  XV,  from  which  Mrs.  Moore  has  wor- 
ried out  one  of  her  most  intricate  dances. 
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great  is  their  fury  of  appeal  to  the  gods  for  ven- 
geance that  Orestes  is  given  over  to  a  tribunal 
of  judges.  Here  the  dance  is  a  vengeful  frenzy, 
a  flame  of  v^rrath,  a  clamoring  of  hatred  at  the 
very  sky.  Mere  grace  and  agility  would  serve  but 
little  here,  but  with  intellect,  artistic  intuition, 
her  statuesque  figure  and  Greek  type,  Mrs.  Moore 
weaves  a  spell  over  her  audience  as  compelling  as 
that  of  the   Furies   she  represents  over  Orestes. 

"The  'Symphony'  opens  with  the  sleep  of 
Spring — a  sleep  disturbed  by  the  crash  of  the 
storm  of  receding  Winter  and  an  awakening  to 
the  new  wonder  and  promise  of  the  worldi  Then 
enters  Summer,  drowsy,  with  the  heavy  languor 
of  warm  sensuousness — Summer,  with  the  harp 
that  lulls  to  sleep  through  long,  golden,  hazy 
hours.  Then  Autumn,  and  the  grape  is  ripe,  the 
wine  comes  from  the  press,  and  to  Bacchus  the 
Bacchante  gives  thanks  in  a  wild  burst  of  gay- 
ety  and  gladness,  in  a  very  fury  of  joy  and  love. 
Winter — the  tragic  dance — ends  all,  and  ends  in 
sleep,  sleep  just  saved  from  the  hoplessness  and 
horror  of  death  by  the  faint,  scarcely  believable 
promise  that  yet  again  to  the  world  will  come 
Spring. 

"Summing  up  her  work,  it  will  be  seen  that 
Mrs.  Moore  is  really  an  archaeologist  who  is  a 
recreator  as  well.  For  what  she  digs  out  of  the 
past  she  will  give  to  the  world  again  not  only  in 
the  transient  allurement  of  her  dances,  but  in 
the  fair  white  marble  loved  by  the  Greeks  them- 
selves will  she  make  lasting  her  reading  of  the 
messages  on  which  the  lips  of  so  many  centuries 
have  closed." 

Mrs.  Moore  has  not,  the  writer  assures  us, 
confined  herself  to  Greek  dances.  She  has  re- 
vived the  court  dances  of  France  and  Spain 
from  old  diagrams,  deciphered  queer  hiero- 
glyphics, and  evolved  from  puzzling  scratches 
her  dances  stately  and  beautiful.  Were  it  not 
for  this  artist's  cleverness  in  various  direc- 
tions she  w^ould  be  seriously  hampered  in  the 
choice  of  her  costumes.  Imagine,  the  v^rriter 
continues,  one's  going  to  a  costumer  and  say- 
ing "I  want  a  bacchanalian  costume  of  the 
Euripides  period,"  or  "Make  me  a  Furies 
dress  for  the  Aeschylus  drama."  Mrs.  Moore, 
he  says,  did  not  even  attempt  it. 

"She  brought  a  clever  sewing  woman  to  her 
apartments  and  herself  devised,  planned,  studied, 
directed  and  worked.  The  result  is  a  large  ward- 
robe of  costumes  of  a  beauty  rarely  seen  and  of 
an  absolutely  classical  correctness,  so  that  even 
archaeologists  might  study  from  them.  Exquisite 
among  them  is  the  winter  costume,  with  its 
archaic  folds,  in  which  every  elevation  of  the 
arms  apparently  brings  about  the  dancer's  figure 
a  fall  of  soft  snow.  The  spring  costume  in  palest, 
icy  green,  seems  to  be  frosted  with  half  frozen 
rain  drops.  In  the  summer  dance  the  dress 
shades  from  palest  green  at  the  shoulders  to  the 
emerald  green  of  deep  wet  grass  at  the  hem.  The 
autumn  costume  might  have  been  dipped  in  wine 
to  give  it  its  wonderful  rich  hue. 

"The  dancer  bears  a  spear  with  a  golden  pine 
cone  at  its  tip,  she  is  decked  with  vine  leaves  and 


bunches  of  grapes  and  is  an  incarnation  of  the 
fervid  maturity  of  fall.  For  her  court  costumes 
Mrs.  Moore  has  used  the  Nattier  paintings  for 
her  French  models,  while  the  Spanish  dress  is 
copied  exactly  from  the  Velasquez  portrait  of 
the  Spanish  Infanta.  These  are  gorgeous  crea- 
tions of  pearl  and  brocade,  and  to  the  last  de- 
tail the  dancer  has  reproduced  the'  splendor  of 
dress  of  those  stately  courts,  as  well  as  their 
dances." 

Mrs.  Moore's  dances  are  accompanied  by 
selections  from  the  rich  repertoire  of  digni- 
fied and  classical  music.  Poetical  readings 
increase  the  charm  and  effectiveness  of  her 
"Dance  of  the  Seasons."  This  peculiar  ar- 
rangement is  another  illustration  of  the  wide 
divergence  of  the  art  of  dancing  from  the 
acrobatic  performances  which  constitute  most 
ballet  work.  In  the  ordinary  acceptation  of 
the  word,  Mrs.  Moore's  artistic  performances 
are  hardly  dances  at  all.  Her  effects  are 
chiefly  gained  by  a  succession  of  poses,  and 
it  is  doubtful  if  she  could  achieve  her  brilliant 
success  but  for  her  knowledge  of  anatomy 
and  the  psychology  of  rhythmic  movement. 

No  ordinary  dancer  would  be  able  to  pre- 
sent studies  like  her  Ophelia;  in  fact,  it  al- 
most seems  to  us  as  if  we  discerned  in  such 
portraitures  a  new  development  of  the  art  of 
dancing.  For  the  last  two  decades  men  have 
striven  to  create  new  arts  and  new  combina- 
tions of  ancient  arts.  For  a  time  there  were 
interesting  experiments  in  the  endeavor  to 
introduce  the  "art  of  perfume,"  but  it  has  been 
impossible,  so  far,  to  convey  definite  artistic 
impressions  through  the  medium  of  the  olfac- 
tory sense.  The  modern  intellect,  however, 
requires  a  definite  message.  This  is  apparent 
in  poetry  and  in  the  drama;  the  tintinnabula- 
tion of  beautiful  words  and  the  presentation 
of  crude  emotions  are  of  the  past.  It 
is  in  accordance  with  the  trend  of  the 
artistic  mind  in  the  twentieth  century 
that  it  attempts  to  add  intellectual  content 
even  to  the  grace  and  beauty  of  Terpsichore, 
the  most  sensuous  of  the  Muses. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  art  of  dancing 
holds  manifold  possibilities  of  which  perhaps 
even  the  Greeks  never  dreamed.  Its  revival 
at  the  same  time  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  seems  to  be  in  line  with  the  ideas  of 
Gordon  Craig  and  of  those  who  would  sub- 
stitute for  the  spoken  word  in  the  drama  a 
series  of  beautiful  movements.  Whatever 
the  outcome  of  the  issue  may  be,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  art  of  dancing,  long 
eclipsed,  has  entered  upon  a  period  of  splen- 
did revival. 
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TRANSMISSION    OF     LIFE    FROM    ONE     PLANET    TO 

ANOTHER 


-N  URING  the  time  required  to  travel 
.^^^  \  from  one  planet  to  another  in 
I  I  1 1  °"''  ^*^^^^  system,  the  germs  of 
^-^  '•  life  certainly  might  retain  their 
power  of  germination,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  illustrious  physicist  and  Nobel 
prize-winner.  Professor  S.  Arrhenius,  of  the 
University  of  Stockholm,  who  writes  at 
length  on  the  topic  in  The  Monist.  He  does 
not  mean  that  life  could  be  transmitted  from 
a  planet  outside  our  solar  system  to  another; 
but  he  inclines  to  the  belief  that  within  the 
solar  system  we  call  our  own  the  phenome- 
non has  occurred,  thus  explaining  what  seems 
mysterious  to  so  many — the  existence  of  life 
here  and  now.  We  know,  for  instance,  that 
the  suns  in  the  universe — there  are  many — 
are  moving  relatively  to  each  other  so  that 
the  distance  between  them  varies.  We  are 
even  able  to  figure  out  that  during  the  course 
of  one  million  years  some  star  probably  has 
been  about  five  times  as  close  to  us  as  our 
nearest  stellar  neighbor  is  at  present.  When 
we  estimate  that  life  has  been  present  on 
our  earth  at  least  a  hundred  million  years 
we  must  admit  that  it  is  of  little  importance 
if  a  planet  should  have  to  wait  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  life  a  couple  of  million  years 
after  it  has  been  ready  to  receive  it. 

In  this  way  we  bring  the  period  required 
for  the  journey  of  life  from  one  planet  to 
another  or  rather  from  one  planet  to  the 
nearest  star  to  eighteen  hundred  years.  One 
might  doubt  whether  spores  of  bacteria  or 
germs  in  general  retain  their  latent  life  for 
such  a  period.  It  has  been  claimed  that  grains 
found  in  Egyptian  sepulchres  have  shown  ca- 
pability of  growth;  but  the  sober  critic  has 
demonstrated  that  these  statements  are  ex- 
ceedingly questionable.  Recently  a  French 
scientist,  Boudin,  stated  that  he  had  found 
spores  of  several  kinds  of  bacteria  in  a  Ro- 
man grave  which  undoubtedly  have  retained 
their  germinative  power  during  eighteen  hun- 
dred years.  This  assertion,  at  any  rate,  does 
not  seem  unreasonable: 

"Germs  of  bacteria,  therefore,  might  possibly 
keep  their  life-bearing  quality  during  the  trans- 
portation from  one  planetary  system -to  another. 


"On  their  way  from  our  globe,  the  germs  of 
life  in  question  would  be  exposed  to  strong  sun- 
light during  about  one  month,  and  we  know 
that  the  most  refractable  sunrays  kill  bacteria 
and  their  spores  within  a  comparatively  short 
time.  As  the  experiments  have  been  carried 
out  however  the  spores  have  generally  been 
placed  on  some  moistened  surface.  (Marshall 
Ward's  experiments.)  These  conditions  by  no 
means  apply  to  spores  moving  in  the  interplane- 
tary spaces.-  Furthermore,  it  has  been  shown 
by  Roux,  that  the  splenic  fever  spores,  which 
are  quickly  killed  by  sunlight  under  free  access 
of  air  are  not  affected  at  all  in  vacuum.  Cer- 
tain spores  again  suffer  little  if  any  harm  from 
light.  All  the  botanists  that  1  have  consulted 
on  this  point  agree  that  there  is  no  evidence  to 
the  end  that  spores  traveling  through  space  would 
necessarily  be  killed  by  sunlight. 

"It  might  further  be  argued  that  the  spores, 
during  by  far  the  largest  part  of  their  journey 
are  exposed  to  a  cold  that  they  might  not  en- 
dure. When  the  spores  pass  the  orbit  of  Nep- 
tune, their  temperature  has  gone  down  to  — 220" 
C.  and  still  further  out  it  is  perhaps  even  lower. 
During  some  recent  experiments  at  the  Jenner 
Institute  m  London,  spores  of  bacteria  were  kept 
for  20  hours  at  a  temperature  of  — 252"  C.  in 
liquid  hydrogen  gas.  Iheir  power  of  germina- 
tion was  not  destroyed.  Professor  Macfayden 
in  London  went  further  still  and  showed  that 
microorganisms  kept  for  six  months  at  a  tem- 
perature of  — 200''  C.  in  liquid  air  still  wovdd 
germinate.  At  my  latest  visit  in  London,  i  was 
told  that  such  trials  had  been  protracted  for 
even  longer  periods  with  the  same  result. 

"On  the  contrary,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
power  of  germination  will  last  vastly  longer  at 
temperatures  lower  than  those  on  earth." 

The  loss  of  this  power  is  no  doubt  caused 
by  some  chemical  process  and  nearly  all  such 
actions  proceed  at  an  enormously  slower  rate 
than  at  higher  temperatures.  It  seems,  there- 
fore, not  unlikely  that  the  extreme  cold  in 
the  interstellar  space  preserves,  so  to  speak, 
the  germs  of  life  so  as  to  allow  a  far  more 
protracted  transportation  than  one  might 
judge  possible  from  their  behavior  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures. 

We  see  then  that  the  spores  of  the  small- 
est earthly  organisms,  if  once  separated  from 
our  globe,  would  quickly  be  dispersed  through- 
out the  universe  as  seeds  are  scattered  over 
a  field.  But  now  the  question  _arises :  How 
will  they  be  able  to  leave  the  earth  against 
the  force  of  gravity? 
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Of  course,  such  tiny  and  light  bodies  would 
follow  the  currents  of  air.  A  small  particle 
of  rain  very  tiny,  falls  an  infinite  fraction 
of  an  inch  each  second  at  ordinary  atmos- 
pheric pressure.  Hence  it  is  easily  calculated 
that  a  spore  of  bacteria  would  fall  a  rela- 
tively small  number  of  feet  per  year.  Evi- 
dently such  small  particles  follow  the  cur- 
rents in  the  atmosphere  even  out  into  the 
most  rarified  air.  But  by  the  currents  of  air 
they  could  never  be  expelled  out  of  the  at- 
mosphere. 

In  order  to  lift  them  to  great  heights  we 
must  resort  to  other  forces.  Fortunately, 
we  know  that  electricity  will  help  us  out  of 
almost  any  difficulty.  On  the  vastest  heights 
the  northern  lights  display  their  luminous 
brilliance.  We  believe  nowadays  that  the 
northern  lights  are  caused  by  discharges  from 
negative  electricity  brought  with  great  quan- 
tities of  dust  from  the  sun.  The  atmosphere 
is  there  as  if  saturated  with  negative  elec- 
tricity. If  therefore  the  spore  in  question  re- 
ceives a  negative  charge  from  the  sun  dust 
it  might  by  its  charged  neighbor  be  driven 
out  into  the  ether  sea. 

"We  assume  now  that  electrical  charge  as  well 
as  matter  is  not  divisible  in  infinitum,  but  that 
there  exists  a  minimum  charge  which  has  been 
determined   to  be  SXio— "  electrostatic  units. 

"It  is  not  difficult  to  calculate  how  strong  the 
electrical  field  must  be  that  will  expel  such  a 
charged  spore  against  the  force  of  gravity.  A 
field  of  150  volts  per  meter  will  suffice  for  this 
purpose.  Fields  of  this  strength  are  often,  al- 
most normally,  observed  at  the  surface  of  the 
earth  in  clear  air.  The  electrical  field  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  northern  lights  is  in  all  probability 
stronger,  and  is  therefore  no  doubt  able  to  expel 
the  electrically  charged  spores  when  they  are 
carried  to  this  region  by  currents  of  air. 

"It  is  therefore  probable  that  seeds  of  the 
lowest  organisms  we  know  are  continually  being 
scattered  out  in  space  from  the  earth  and  from 
other  planets  inhabited  by  life.  But  like  germs 
in  general,  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  these 
will  perish  in  the  cold  infinite  space.  A  small 
number,  however,  may  fall  on  other  spheres  to 
bestow  upon  them,  if  their  conditions  are  fa- 
vorable, the  gift  of  life.  Sometimes  this  may 
not  be  the  case;  sometimes  again  the  seeds  will 
meet  an  eager  soil.  And  even  if  a  few  millions 
of  years  should  elapsf  from  the  time  when  a 
planet  is  ready  to  receive  life  until  the  day  when 
the  first  seed  reaches  its  soil,  sprouts,  and  takes 
it  into  possession  for  the  use  of  organic  life,  how 
insignificant  is  this  delay  compared  with  the  era 
during  which  life  will  blossom  on  the  planet. 

"The  tiny  seeds  expelled  in  this  way  from  the 
homes  of  their  parents  may  either  travel  isolated 
through  space  and,  as  outlined  above,  reach  outer 
planets  or  systems  of  planets  centered  around 
other  stars,  or  they  might  meet  bigger  particles 
rushing  in  towards  the  sun." 


In  that  part  of  the  zodiacal  light  which  is 
called  by  the  Germans  Gegenschein  and  is  regu- 
larly observed  in  the  tropics  and  occasionally 
at  our  latitude  in  the  part  of  the  sky  opposite 
the  sun,  we  behold,  according  to  the  astrono- 
mers, streams  of  fine  dust  swiftly  falling  into 
the  sun  as  gravity  commands.  Suppose  now 
that  a  very  tiny  spore  meets  such  a  dust  par- 
ticle a  thousand  times  greater  than  itself  and 
adheres  to  its  surface.  The  spore  will  be 
carried  in  towards  the  sun,  thereby  crossing 
the  orbits  of  the  inner  planets  and  might  fall 
into  their  atmosphere.  It  does  not  take  these 
dust  particles  a  long  time  to  pass  from  one 
planetary  orbit  to  another.  Assuming  their 
initial  velocity  zero  at  Neptune  (they  might 
then  originate  from  one  of  Neptune's  moons, 
as  Neptune,  Uranus,  Saturn,  and  Jupiter 
themselves  probably  as  yet  have  not  cooled  off 
sufficiently  to  shelter  life)  they  would  reach 
Uranus's  orbit  in  twenty-one  years  and  that 
of  Mercury  in  twenty-nine  years.  Under 
similar  conditions  such  particles  would  cover 
the  distance  between  the  orbits  of  Uranus 
and  Saturn  in  twelve  years,  between  Saturn 
and  Jupiter  in  four  years,  between  Jupiter 
and  Mars  in  two  years,  between  Mars  and 
the  earth  in  eighty-four  days,  between  the 
earth  and  Venus  in  forty  days  and  between 
Venus   and  Mercury  in  twenty-eight  days. 


"It  becomes  evident  from  these  figures  that 
the  dust  particles  with  their  adherent  spores 
might  fall  10  to  20  times  slower  without  danger 
of  the  spores  losing  their  germinating  power. 
In  other  words,  if  the  spores  adhere  to  particles 
so  tiny  that  their  weight  to  90  or  95^  were  bal- 
anced by  the  sun's  radiation  force,  they  might 
yet  within  a  comparatively  short  time  fall  into 
the  atmosphere  of  the  inner  planets  but  with  a 
reasonable  velocity  of,  say,  a  few  kilometers  per 
second.  It  is  easy  to  calculate  that  if  such  a 
particle  with  its  adhering  germ  and  with  or 
ond,  its  rise  in  temperature  would  only  amount 
to  100"  C.  above  that  of  the  surrounding  air 
because  of  the  strong  radiatiom  Such  tempera- 
tures the  spores  of  bacteria  easily  endure  for 
even  much  longer  periods  than  a  second  with- 
out jeopardizing  their  life.  Once  arrested  the 
particle  with  its  adhering  germ  and  with  or 
without  the  help  of  air  currents  would  slowlw 
sink  to  the  surface  of  the  new  planet. 

"In  this  way  life  would  quickly  be  dispersed 
from  its  home  within  a  planetary  system  to 
other  places  in  the  same  system  offering  favor- 
able conditions  for  its  existence. 

"Some  of  the  germs  which  were  not  caught 
by  such  dust  particles  would  continue  their  jour- 
ney towards  other  solar  systems,  where  they 
would  be  arrested  by  the  radiation  force  from 
the  new  suns.  They  cannot  go  further  than  to 
a  point  where  the  opposing  radiation  pressure 
equals  that  of  their  starting  point." 
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T  IS  most  difficult  for  the  lay 
mind  to  appreciate  the  reason- 
ing by  which  that  well  known 
scientist,  Professor  Hereward 
Carrington,  arrives  at  his  con- 
clusion that  all  disease  can  be  cured  by  the 
simple  process  of  going  hungry.  We  are 
asked  by  Dr.  Carrington,  who  is  one  of  the 
best  known  members  of  the  council  of  the 
American  Institute  for  Scientific  Research,  to 
believe,  among  other  things,  that  a  total  ab- 
stinence from  all  food,  when  one  is  diseased, 
is  a  powerful  and  primary  human  instinct. 
This  instinct  points  the  way  to  cure — fasting. 

If  the  Carrington  theory  of  disease  be  cor- 
rect— and  it  is  outlined  elaborately  in  the 
new  book  on  the  subject* — there  is  a  unity 
and  oneness  of  all  disease.  All  diseases, 
properly  so  called,  .originate  in  a  common 
cause,  the  different  diseases  being  but  the 
varying  faces,  aspects  or  modes  of  expres- 
sion of  this  primary  disease.  If  the  cause 
of  this  primary  disease  be  due  (apart  from 
mental  influences  and  mechanical  injuries) 
to  an  undue  retention  within  the  system  of 
effete,  excrementous  material,  and  the  dis- 
ease itself  merely  the  active  process  of  ex- 
pulsion of  this  material — and  this  is  the  sum 
and  substance  of  the  Carrington  theory- 
there  is  but  one  method  of  cure,  removal  of 
the   cause. 

Now  there  are  normally  but  two  ways  in 
which  this  impure  material  can  enter  the 
system — through  the  lungs,  by  breathing  im- 
pure air;  or  through  the  stomach,  in  swal- 
lowing improper  food  and  drink.  In  no  other 
way  can  impurities  normally  introduce  them- 
selves into  the  system. 

It  follows  that  there  is  only  one  method 
whereby  this  material  may  be  expelled — 
through  the  eliminating  or  depurating  organs. 
By  balancing  and  regulating  the  efforts  of 
these  organs  and  by  keeping  them  at  work 
constantly — their  functions  stimulated  to  the 
highest  degree — in  this  way. only  can  we  ever 
hope  to  cure  disease.  A  treatment  devoted 
to  any  other  end  or  any  other  purpose  is 
purely   wasted  effort. 

The  explanation  is,  according  to  Carring- 
ton, that  disease  is  a  curative  process,  a  thing 
beneficial   in   itself   to   the   organism   attack- 


ing it.  It  is  a  sign  that  nature  is  undertak- 
ing to  rid  the  body  of  its  ill.  All  disease  may 
thus  be  defined  as  a  curative  action  on  the 
part  of  an  organism,  a  reconstructive  process. 
What  we  know  as  disease  is  really  the  out- 
ward symptom  of  this  cleansing  process  go- 
ing on  within  the  organism.  It  is  the  process 
of  cure  itself.  We  are  observing  but  the  out- 
ward signs  of  such  curative  action.  This  may 
most  readily  be  seen  in  cases  of  epidemics, 
which  prove,  if  they  prove  anything,  that  it 
is  disease  which  saves  life.  The  mortality 
during  an  epidemic,  that  is  to  say,  is  fre- 
quently lower  than  in  the  preceding  years 
when  no  epidemic  was  present.  Cholera  is 
thus  in  this  way  life  sparing  and  saving,  and 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  vital  statistics 
small  pox  itself  is  a  good  thing,  since  it  helps 
to  bring  down  the  death  rate. 

Now  consider  what  this  implies.  The  or- 
thodox medical  treatment  consists  in  doc- 
toring or  smoothing  these  symptoms  which 
are  mistaken  for  the  real  disease  and  in  fact 
in  attempting  to  cure  a  curing  process.     Fur- 
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'Vitality,    Fasting  and   Nutrition.    By  Hereward  Car- 
rington.   The  Rebman  Company. 


ON  THE   VERGE    OF    SKELETONISM 

These  photographs  were  taken  on  the  last  day  of  a 
forty-five-day  fast.  Tlie  patient  was  in  good  condition, 
progressing  rapidly  to  recovery  from  a  serious  illness 
cured  by   fasting. 
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ther,  by  checking  or  subduing  or  retarding 
these  symptoms  of  disease  by  drugs,  physi- 
cians actually  retard  or  hinder  the  process  of 
cure  to  just  the  extent  to  which  they  are  suc- 
cessful in,  as  they  think,  curing  the  complaint. 
Yet  the  more  successful  their  palliative  treat- 
ment is,  the  more  they  have,  in  reality,  hin- 
dered the  true  process  of  cure.  Physician 
and  patient  alike  have  mistaken  the  true  na- 
ture of  disease  and  assumed  the  outward 
symptoms  of  its  cure  to  be  disease  itself.  The 
real  disease  is  the  cause  of  these  symptoms — 
not  the  symptoms  themselves.  It  is  that 
which  lies  behind  the  phenomena  themselves 
as  observed,  the  phenomena  being  really  the 
outward  and  visible  sign  of  the  general 
cleaning  process  going  on  within  the  organ- 
ism. This  truth  is  not  new,  but  the  deduc- 
tion to  be  made  from  it,  as  regards  fasting, 
is  quite  so. 

This  brings  us  to  the  real  cause  of  dis- 
ease, which  we  have  seen  to  be  the  poisonous 
and  effete  matter  which  has  collected  with- 
in the  organism,  the  accumulation  of  which 
we  have  been  repeatedly  warned  of  by  head- 
ache, lassitude,  physical  and  mental  pain,  un- 
healthy accumulation  of  fatty  tissue  and  so 
forth.  The  elimination,  the  getting  rid  of 
this  poisonous  matter  constitutes  the  series 
of  symptoms  mistaken  for  disease  and  treated 
as  disease  itself. 

It  follows  from  this  that  all  diseases  are 
in  reality  parts  or  aspects  of  the  same  mal- 
ady. 

Every  single  part  of  the  organism  is  and 
must  be  connected  with  every  other  part, 
since  it  is  an  organic  whole.  Every  part  is 
affected  by  the  same  means,  blood  supply,  for 
better  or  for  worse  each  passing  moment. 
The  whole  organism  is  through  the  blood  es- 
sentially one.  No  one  part  of  the  body  can 
possibly  be  affected  without  all  other  parts 
being  also  involved,  even  in  cases  where  this 
is  apparently  not  the  case.  No  one  part  of 
the  body  can  be  diseased  and  the  remainder 
be  healthy.  To  suppose  so  is  to  be  guilty  of 
flagrant  error.  It  is  either  connected  through 
and  by  means  of  the  blood  stream  or  the  ner- 
vous mechanism  or  both,  and  this  should  be 
so  apparent  as  to  need  no  demonstration  what- 
ever. It  is  only  the  weight  of  medical  au- 
thority that  prevents  anyone  from  accepting 
this   truth  as   axiomatic. 

All  talk  of  local  diseases  is,  then,  nonsense 
pure  and  simple,  and  implies  either  ignorance 
or  short  sightedness  on  the  part  of  any  man 
who  uses  the  term.     The  whole  organism  is 


necessarily  involved.  Local  treatments  are 
worse  than  useless.  They  are  positively  in- 
jurious. 

The  subject  of  fasting  as  a  cure  is  now 
in  order.  At  the  outset  it  must  be  noted 
that  fasting  promises  nothing  at  all  to  the 
well.  A  man  in  good  health,  comparatively, 
has  nothing  to  gain  by  fasting.  Indeed,  Dr. 
Carrington  has  had  no  opportunity  of  judging 
the  effects  of  a  fast  upon  the  healthy.  He  has, 
however,  studied  the  process  of  disease  as 
influenced  by  systematic  fasting  and  he  pro- 
nounces it  an  unfailing  remedy  for  all  human 
ills  to  which  the  name  disease  is  applicable. 
This  is  apparent  upon  consideration  of  the 
normal  processes  of  digestion  and  of  what 
effects  upon  the  system  an  excess  of  food 
material  might  be  expected  to  have  upon  it. 

Our  bodily  tissues.  Dr.  Carrington  points 
out,  are  made  from  the  blood,  the  blood  from 
the  chyle,  the  chyle  from  the  chyme,  the 
chyme  from  the  food  (roughly  speaking).  At 
any  stage  in  the  process  of  digestion,  there- 
fore, if  one  of  these  becomes  m.orbid  or  foul, 
all  become  morbid  and  foul  likewise.  Simi- 
larly, if  one  of  them  is  in  excess,  all  are  in 
excess  and  grave  results  follow.  A  morbid 
excess  of  tissue  in  any  part  of  the  body  must, 
therefore,  depend  for  its  formation,  its  nu- 
trition and  existence  upon  the  food  eaten.  If 
this  is  unhealthful  or  in  excess,  morbid  tissues, 
excessive  growths  and  the  like  form,  which  are 
directly  dependent  for  their  existence  upon 
bodily  nutrition.  If  only  pure  food  were  sup- 
plied and  in  sufficient  quantity,  just  enough 
to  evenly  and  exactly  balance  the  bodily  waste 
and  repair,  this  morbid  tissue,  these  exces- 
sive growths,  would  be  impossible.  They  are 
fed  and  sustained  directly  and  solely  by  the 
excess  of  food  ingested,  by  the  overplus  of 
food  within  the  system.  We  may  now  very 
readily  see  how  it  is  that  food  taken  in  ex- 
cess has  the  effect  of  directly  feeding  the  dis- 
ease, and  conversely  it  becomes  apparent  how 
by  fasting  we  may  thereby  cure  the  disease 
(remove  the  cause)  by  withdrawing  the  nu- 
triment upon  which  it  has  been  dependent — 
by  literally  starving  it  out. 

We  have  thus  reached  a  point  at  which 
we  are  able  to  appreciate  two  great  truths — 
first,  that  during  a  fast  the  energy  which  was 
previously  utilized  in  the  digestion  of  food 
material  is  now  set  at  liberty  and  may  be  used 
to  cure  the  body,  and,  second,  that  during  a 
fast  the  useless,  dead  and  excrementous  mat- 
ter is  always  quite  eliminated,  leaving  the 
healthy  tissue  freed  from  morbid  material. 
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Among  numerous  illustrations  of  the  effi- 
cacy of  fasting  we  are  told  of  a  man  with 
diabetes  who  entered  upon  a  period  of  ab- 
stention from  food  that  lasted  many  days. 
The  patient's  weight  at  the  commencement  of 
the  fast  was  182  pounds  and  at  its  close  158 
pounds — a  loss  of  twenty-four  pounds  in 
twenty  days.  Within  five  days  all  traces  of 
the  patient's  "cold"  had  disappeared.  The 
headaches  had  vanished  also.  The  hearing 
and  mentality  and  the  voice  were  again  prac- 
tically normal.  As  the  fast  progressed,  the 
patient  continued  to  improve  until  towards 
the  end  (on  the  seventeenth  day)  the  patient 
made  the  remark  that  he  felt  better  and  more 
active  physically  than  he  had  in  many  months, 
his  only  trouble  being  more  or  less  lassitude. 
The  fast  was  broken  before  natural  hunger 
had  returned,  but  the  patient  was  apparently 
well  in  every  way,  hunger  only  being  absent. 
The  diabetes  was  completely  cured.  As  noted, 
this  is  but  one  among  many  cases  cited  by  Dr. 
Carrington,  all  showing,  apparently,  that  pro- 
longed fasting  is  an  invariable  cure  for  dis- 
ease of  a  morbid  type. 

The  physical  effects  of  fasting  in  the  dis- 
eased seem  quite  different  from  what  one 
would  expect.  The  point  of  starvation  can 
not  be  reached  until  the  frame  has  gone  down 
to  the  skeleton,  which  in  some  cases  does  not 
happen  until  weeks  have  gone  by.  Moreover, 
there  is  present  an  energy  and  a  buoyancy 
which  sustain  the  patient  throughout  the  or- 
deal. The  mind  becomes  clearer  and  many 
of  those  fits  of  depression  which  attend  dis- 
ease of  the  malignant  type  vanish  altogether. 
There  is  a  sharpening  of  the  sight,  an  im- 
provement of  the  hearing  and  a  general  ton- 
ing up  of  all  the  senses.  The  mind  is  less 
morbid,  the  judgment  improves  wonderfully 
and  the  consideration  of  abstruse  problems 
and  subjects  seems  a  delight. 

Current  theories  are  to  the  effect  that  food 
has  three  main  functions.  The  first  is  the  re- 
placement of  tissue  that  has  been  broken  down 
by  the  daily  activities.  The  second  func- 
tion of  food  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
source  of  our  bodily  and  mental  energies — 
of  the  human  vitality.  The  third  grows  out 
of  the  fact  that  food  is  the  source  of  our 
bodily  heat,  the  latter  being  derived  from 
it  by  the  chemical  processes  of  combustion. 
In  direct  opposition  to  this.  Dr.  Carrington 
.says  that  food  has  but  one  function  in  the 
human  economy — the  replacement  of  tissue. 
Food  supplies  no  heat  and  no  energy  what- 
ever.    The   replacement  of  tissue   is  its  sole 


AFTER    A    FORTY-DAY    FAST 

The  body  of  the  patient  is  still  well  covered  with  flesh. 
This  illustrates  the  difference  between  the  effects  of  fast- 
ing on   differently  constituted   temperaments. 


and  only  function.  This  being  so,  the  ques- 
tion might  be  raised:  Why  do  we  need  more 
of  it  while  performing  active  muscular  work 
than  when  this  work  is  not  performed?  The 
answer  to  this  is  readily  found.  All  exercise 
breaks  down  tissue  and  this  tissue  must  al- 
ways be  replaced.  Food  is  the  material  from 
which  tissue  is  formed.  Food,  therefore, 
merely  supplies  the  body  with  material  from 
which  it  draws  in  active  exercise  and  con- 
sequently the  greater  the  amount  of  exercise 
taken  the  greater  must  be  the  amount  of  food 
eaten  to  replace  this  waste  of  tissue.  The 
greater  the  one  the  greater  the  amount  of  the 
other  needed,  and  vice  versa.  But  the  ob- 
served fact  does  not  in  any  way  prove  that 
the  food  supplied  more  vitality  in  the  latter 
case. 

Dr.  Carrington  contends,  in  a  word,  that 
we  do  not  (all  prevalent  opinions  notwith- 
standing) at  any  time  or  under  any  circum- 
stances derive  any  part  of  our  mental  energy 
or  bodily  energy  from  the  food  we  eat;  that 
vital  force  is  in  no  wise  interrelated  or  trans- 
mutable  into  any  other  forces  whatever. 
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NATURE    OF    THE    TRANSFORMATION.    THAT     MADE 

THE    APE    HUMAN 


)\NY  have  been  the  conjectures  of 

Myvl    scientists   regarding   the    precise 
^    point  at  which  our  ape  ancestors 
(C>  i3)  aside   their   simian    charac- 

j<==^f==5=^  terislics  and  definitely  took  on 
the  semblance  of  humanity.  Evolution- 
ists and  psychologists  as  well  have  in- 
ferred the  possibility  of  the  intoxication  or 
stimulation  of  the  gorilla  brain — which  has 
all  the  convolutions  of  the  human  brain — by 
a  first  taste  of  the  juice  of  the  grape.  The 
result  would  be  a  galvanizing  of  the  will  to 
an  extent  that  projected  the  stimulated  ape 
up  that  long  slope  along  which  our  species 
has  toiled  its  evolutionary  way.  The  name 
of  Professor  James  of  Harvard  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  conjecture  of  this  sort.  Zoologists 
have  never  favored  this  view  of  the  matter. 
According  to  them  it  was  the  male  which  first 
assumed  the  upright  attitude — the  essential 
human  characteristic.  The  male  stood  upright 
first  because  it  was  easier  as  a  feat  for  him 
than  for  his  feminine  counterpart.  Havelock 
Ellis  has  called  attention  to  the  enormous 
strain  of  the  upright  posture  upon  the 
female.  It  is  a  strain  which  from 
the  physical  nature  of  the  case  was 
tremendous  to  the  female.  Her  pel- 
vic structure,  we  are  assured,  shows  to  this 
day  traces  of  the  frightful  ordeal  of  an  up- 
right posture  continued  throughout  generation 
after  generation  of  an  evolving  human  spe- 
cies. But  it  was  essential  for  the  female  to 
keep  company  with  the  male,  and  she  did  so 
through  the  only  possible  means — the  upright 
posture.  Woman's  normal  posture  is  still 
quadrupedal  rather  than  bipedal.  Surgery  has 
made  a  tremendous  advance  through  recogni- 
tion of  this  fact,  for  by  putting  the  human 
female  in  the  natural  attitude  of  the  anthro- 
poid ape  many  of  her  characteristic  physical 
embarrassments  can  be  easily  alleviated.  Have- 
lock Ellis  deems  the  discovery  of  this  truth 
the  greatest  surgical  triumph  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

All  the  speculation  on  the  subject,  however, 
leaves  science  in  the  dark  regarding  the  nature 
of  the  transformation  that  made  the  ape 
human.  Not  until  that  well  known  writer  on 
evolution  from  the  standpoint  of  zoology.  Dr. 
T.  W.  Heineman,*  attempted  to  demonstrate 
that  two  small  anatomical  modifications  of  the 
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primeval  ape  determined  physical,  mental, 
moral,  economic,  and  even  physical  conditions 
to  a  totally  unexpected  extent  did  the  subject 
become  practical.  The  two  small  anatomical 
modifications  to  which  Dr.  Heineman  refers 
are  first  a  modification  of  the  bones  of  the 
hind  feet — the  entocuneiform  bones — and  sec- 
ond the  angular  inclination  of  the  longitudinal 
axis  of  the  head  towards  the  long  vertebral 
column. 

These  modifications  originated  the  human 
race. 

The  entocuneiform  bone  is  the  middle  of 
three  cuneiform  foot  bones  which,  with  others, 
control  the  movements  of  the  toes.  .  Now  the 
variation  in  the  series  of  entocuneiform  bones 
in  connection  with  dependent  changes  in  the 
muscles,  tendons,  nerves,  and  so  on,  made  a 
pair  of  big  toes  out  of  two  opposable  thumbs, 
and  transformed  a  pair  of  prehensile  posterior 
hands  into  two  feet.  Thus  Dr.  Heineman  in 
the  new  work  from  which  we  quote.  He  adds 
that  the  two  feet  evolved  in  the  manner  in- 
dicated served  admirably  as  supports  for  the 
body  in  the  upright  attitude,  but  were  utterly 
useless  in  the  grasping  of  branches. 

Our  ancestors  were  therefore  forced  to 
abandon  tree  life.  How  could  creatures  un- 
able to  hold  on  to  branches  with  their  lower 
extremities  live  or  move  about  among  the  for- 
est trees  away  above  ground,  and  there  com- 
pete for  the  necessaries  of  existence  with  apes, 
snakes,  felines,  and  great  birds?  It  was,  says 
Dr.  Heineman,  impossible. 

"  Our  brute  ancestors  were  therefore  inevit- 
ably obliged,  as  soon  as  this  transformation  had 
taken  place,  to  begin  the  struggle  for  existence 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Could  they  do  this 
on  all  fours?  By  no  means.  How  could  two 
hands  in  front,  with  fingers  outstretched  and 
thumbs  nearly  at  right  angles — and  that  is  the 
only  way  the  horizontal  body  can  be  supported 
on  the  flat  of  the  hands — co-operate  with  two  feet, 
each  swinging  in  locomotion  with  natural  ease? 
It  would  have  required  a  new  plexus  of  regulat- 
ing nerves  for  each  of  the  two  movements,  so 
vastly  differing  from  the  other,  and  these  two 
nerve  plexi  would  have  needed  new  systems  of 
nerve  connections  with  the  higher  co-ordinating 
centres.  Many  generations  would  have  had  to 
pass  before  all  these  new  nerves  and  connections 
could  come  into  existence,  and  in  the  meantime 
the  creatures  needing  them  must  have  died  with- 
out leaving  offspring.  And  even  if  it  could  have 
been  accomplished,  what  a  clumsy,  waddling 
movement  or  mode  of  locomotion  it  would  have 
been.  The  supposition  must  therefore  be  re- 
jected." 
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^n  O  SPEAK  of  a  special  psychology 

T^  of  women,  when  one  happens 
^  to  be  a  male,  presupposes,  says 
A^  the  eminent  lecturer  on  psychol- 
^  ogical  medicine  at  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital,  London,  Dr.  Thomas  Claye 
Shaw,  M.D.,  that  one  has  to  some  extent 
such  a  share  in  the  form  of  mental  action 
under  consideration  as  will  justify  the  auda- 
city of  criticizing  what  can  only  partially  be 
experienced.  This  would  be  easy  enough  to  a 
unisexual  mind.  But  women  are  women  and 
men  are  men  and  tho  there  are  points  of  re- 
semblance both  in  bodily  and  mental  struc- 
ture and  function  there  are  yet  such  profound 
differences  that  the  one  must  always  be  a 
puzzle  to  the  other. 

We  may  be  able  to  say  what  women  ought 
to  do,  but  that  we  find  them  acting  and  talk- 
ing very  differently  merely  proves  that  we 
have  not  correctly  estimated  the  factors  upon 
which  their  motives  have  been  formed,  and, 
since  a  complete  fusion  of  intellects  is  not 
possible,  the  psychology  of  women  must  al- 
ways be  a  paradox  to  men. 

It  is  a  different  form  of  mind  that  we  are 
asked  to  appreciate.  It  is  no  more  possible 
for  the  mere  man  to  predict  what  the  mere 
woman  will  of  necessity  do  than  it  is  for 
the  timid  person  to  understand  the  audacity 
of  the  lion-tamer  or  rat-catcher.  Yet  this 
dissociation  of  mind  in  the  two  sexes  is  not 
a  complete  one.  There  are  many  common 
features.  There  are  men  of  whom  it  may  be 
said  that  there  is  much  of  the  woman  in 
them  and  there  are  what  are  called  masculine 
women  who  seem  to  be  composed  largely  of 
attributes  of  the  male  mind.  Much  depends, 
too,  upon  education  and  environment. 

Nevertheless,  and  difficult  as  it  may  be  to 
quite  believe  it,  there  is  in  reality  little  dif- 
ference between  the  two  classes  of  mind. 
One  may  be  complementary  to  or  may  largely 
replace  the  other.  In  fact,  avers  Dr.  Shaw, 
whose  lecture  is  reproduced  in  the  London 
Lancet,  it  is  quite  feasible  to  suppose  a  so- 
ciety in  which,  qua  mentality,  the  position  of 
the  sexes  was  reversed;  indeed,  such  a  state 
of  things  did  exist  in  the  old  Basque  prov- 
inces, where  the  judges  were  women  and  wo- 
men exercised  the  suffrage !  He  continues : 

"Up  to  a  certain  point  there  is  little,  if  any, 
mental  difference  between  the  boy  and  the  girl. 
Except  for  dress  it  would  be  difficult  to  tell  one 
from  the  other,   and   perhaps   also   of   environ- 


ment, and  m  these  days  the  conditions  of  the 
latter  are  so  similar  in  the  sexes  that  until  the 
parting  of  the  ways  (the  changes  at  puberty) 
there  is  no  distinctive  mental  difference  between 
the  sexes— the  one  might  sit  as  understudy  to 
the  other,  either  in  work  or  play,  and  no  one 
would  be  the  -wiser.  Granted  that  differences 
in  dress  at  an  early  period  and  separation  in 
domestic  arrangements  do  tend  to  make  the 
child  recognize  that  he  and  she  are  in  some  way 
different,  this  is  entirely  an  artificially  grafted 
Idea  and  in  no  way  affects  the  position  that  at 
first  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards  the  mind 
of  the  one  is  the  mind  of  the  other.  The  boy 
and  girl  are  each  others'  playmates  until  at 
puberty  a  marked  change  in  their  relations  to 
each  other  occurs— he  who  was  up  to  then  the 
trusted  alter  ego,  treated  with  confidence  and  in 
a  spirit  of  equality,  is  now  viewed  as  an  ob- 
jective of  a  very  different  character:  he  is  a 
person  to  be  kept  at  a  distance,  to  be  treated  with 
reserve  and  regarded  with  suspicion,  and  this 
change  of  relationship  is  more  or  less  fostered 
and  maintained  for  ever  afterwards;  life  from 
being  asexual  becomes  bisexual. 

"What  grounds  are  there  for  saying  that  wo- 
man is  inferior  to  man?  What  is  the  local  sign 
of  inferiority?  Hitherto  it  has  been  shown 
chiefly  by  submission  to  authority,  a  smaller 
range  of  idealism,  a  more  delicate  and  there- 
fore less  strong  bodily  organization.  There  are 
other  signs,  but  I  will  take  the  three  named  as 
representative  of  the  general  relations  of  the 
sexes  in  the  past,  just  to  point  out  that-  under 
altered  conditions  of  education  and  environment 
these  stigmata  of  'inferiority'  have  almost  dis- 
appeared. The  fact  is  that  women  are  not  in- 
ferior to  men;  they  are  different  from  them, 
scarcely  perhaps  comparable,  in  some  faculties 
superior;  and  to  talk  of  'inferiority'  is  like  com- 
paring two  masses  of  different  composition  and 
calling  one  inferior  because  it  is  not  so  large  and 
gross." 

In  old  times  brute  strength  or  force  was 
the  sign  of  superiority,  so  the  woman  was  in 
this  particular  inferior;  she  had  to  stay  at 
home  chiefly  because  of  family  duties,  more 
especially  with  relation  to  the  children.  The 
childless  woman  would  come  to  be  viewed 
as  useless  to  the  tribe  and  as  a  dangerous- 
person  because  she  was  of  no  utility  to  the 
commonwealth.  Moreover,  having  more  leis- 
ure, she  would  perhaps  become  revolution- 
ary. She  would  be  accordingly  suppressed. 
The  laws  enforcing  the  subordination  of  wo- 
men became  very  strict.  How  it  ever  came 
about  that  women  became  rulers  of  tribes 
was  probably  that  by  accident  there  was  no 
male  survivor  and  that  any  opposing  male 
faction  was  overcome  by  the  adherents  of  the 
old  house  who  were  bribed  to  support  it. 

Women,  being  of  less  powerful  muscular- 
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ity  than  men,  have  to  protect  both  themselves 
and  their  children  by  artifice. 

"Woman  is  a  prize,  but  as  there  are  many 
candidates  for  the  prizes  she  has  to  resort  to 
artifice  to  obtain  the  victory  of  marriage.  She 
has  to  fight  just  like  the  man  has,  but  she  does 
it  in  her  own  wayi  Hence  she  is  deceitful,  both 
in  dress  and  presentation;  at  times  she  hides 
her  charms,  at  others  she  expcfses  them.  She 
resorts  to  false  hair,  to  false  teeth,  to  face  pow- 
ders and  lotions,  to  beauty  preservatives,  and 
to  ornaments.  These  are  decoys  and  must  be 
considered  fair  game.  There  is  always  an  ex- 
cuse for  these  periods  of  rejuvenation;  they  con- 
note conditions  of  health.  If  artificial  teeth  con- 
ceal imperfections  they  also  aid  digestion ;  if 
'transformations'  cover  up  baldness  they  also 
prevent  cold ;  if  face  powders  hide  blotches  and 
wrinkles  they  also  prevent  irritation  of  the  skin ; 
whilst  face  massage  promotes  a  return  to  plump- 
ness and  resiliency.  As  to  ornaments,  the  use 
of  them,  except  as  signs  of  the  possession  of 
wealth,  or  as  the  parade  of  ancestral  relics,  or 
as  significant  of  official  dignity,  is  not  so  clear ; 
certainly  they  are  very  useful  for  purposes  of 
trade.  It  is  said  that  diamonds  are  irresistible 
to  the  female  mind.  May  this  always  remain 
so.  Think  of  the  awful  cataclysm  that  would 
ensue  if  women  changed  their  views  with  regard 
to  diamonds !" 

Dress,  either  as  a  protection  against  the 
weather  or  as  an  opportunity  for  hiding  or 
displaying  the  curves  of  the  figure,  is  so  im- 
portant a  factor  in  the  life  of  a  woman  that 
the  prominence  she  gives  to  it  is  easily  un- 
derstood. It  is  a  necessity  that  she  shall  show 
herself  off  to  the  greatest  advantage.  It  is 
not  mere  vanity.  Women  have  various  ob- 
jects in  dressing  as  they  do.  Perhaps  they 
inherit  tendencies  in  this  way  and  would  be 
at  a  loss  themselves  to  account  for  their  feel- 
ings and  ideas  in  this  direction. 

There  is  truly  a  psychology  in  clothes.  It 
is  useless  to  say  that  women  dress  to  please 
men  or  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  other  women. 
They  simply  dress  in  their  own  way  because 
they  have  to,  and  for  their  own  satisfac- 
tion. Tho  precept  and  environment  may 
count  for  something,  there  is  yet  the  idiosyn- 
cracy  of  the  woman  behind  it  all.  She  may 
have  any  number  of  new  and  fashionably  cut 
clothes,  but  she  appears  in  a  garb  which  her 
friends  can  not  understand.  Why?  Because 
of  a  mental  trend  which  can  not  be  reduced 
to  rules  and  codes.  The  psychology  of  dress 
is  that  it  makes  you  think  you  are  what  you 
profess  to  be.  That  is  why  the  common  sol- 
dier has  to  go  about  in  uniform  and  why  the 
priest  appears  in  black  coat  and  tie.  The 
mind  of  the  insane  is  on  the  same  psycholo- 
gical basis  as  the  mind  of  the  sane.     Female 


lunatics  who  have  "delusions  of  position"  don 
on  special  occasions  such  jewels  and  orna- 
ments as  they  can  lay  hands  on,  glass  set  in 
string  or  wire  rings  and  the  like  to  keep 
up  their  illusions. 

The  consideration  of  the  psychology  of  wo- 
men- is  perhaps  best  based  on  an  analysis  of 
what  are  called  the  elements  of  mind: 

"A  good  deal  has  been  made  of  the  assertion 
that  the  brain  of  the  man  is  heavier  than  that  of 
the  woman,  but  Marshall  showed  that  by  com- 
paring brain  weight  with  the  stature  in  the  two 
sexes  the  weight  (of  brain)  for  each  inch  was 
0.708  in  the  male  and  0.688  in  the  female,  this 
difference  being  entirely  due  to  the  preponder- 
ance of  cerebrum  in  the  male ;  and  that  if  the 
other  parts  of  the  brain  are  taken  it  was  iden- 
tical in  the  two  sexes.  He  showed  that  tall  per- 
sons have  relatively  less  brain  substance  than 
short  ones  and  that  if  the  height  in  inches  is 
divided  by  1.6  the  weight  of  the  brain  in  ounces 
is  obtained.  Then,  again,  we  know  nothing  posi- 
tive about  the  relative  qualities  of  the  brain  in 
the  two  sexes  and  no  one  can  tell  under  the  mi- 
croscope whether  he  has  a  male  or  female  brain 
to  deal  with. 

"The  mental  faculties  (to  use  a  term  which 
is  not  altogether  defensible)  may  for  practical 
purposes  be  divided  into — 

Sensation;     perception;     memory;    (attention, 
feeling,  emotion  and  sentiment;   -s  impulse, 
and  ideation  and  conation  (  will  power. 

We  cannot  prove  either  from  anatomy  or  physi- 
ology that  any  one  of  these  'faculties'  is,  or 
should  be,  greater  or  less  in  women  than  in  men. 
We  can  only  judge  by  experience  and  analysis 
that  whilst  in  some  of  these  divisions  women  are 
practically  of  the  same  intensity  and  quality  as 
men,  in  others  they  are  either  excessive  or  de- 
fective; but  pray  bear  in  mind  that  this  is  only 
empirical  or  experiential  knowledge,  and  that 
the  estimation  varies  according  to  the  personal 
equation  of  the  investigator.  As  to  sensation, 
the  quantity  and  quality  seem  to  be  about  equal 
in  the  sexes,  except  that  the  sense  of  smell  is 
perhaps  more  acute  in  women,  probably  because 
in  men  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  is  blunted 
by  snuff  and  tobacco.  One  always  notices  more 
open  windows  in  carriages  occupied  by  women. 
Perception  (or  the  knowledge  of  what  is  im- 
plied by  sensation)  is  probably  the  same  in  the 
two  sexes.  Memory — equal,  whether  as  purely 
abstract  memory  or  as  the  result  of  association." 

On  the  stage,  women  are  more  word  per- 
fect in  their  parts  than  men,  but  there  are 
reasons  for  this  apart  from  the  question  of 
memory.  In  imagery  or  in  ideation  the  range 
may  be  as  great  in  one  sex  as  in  the  other. 
How  often  does  it  happen  that  in  the  highest 
flights  of  poetry,  in  questions  of  abstract 
mathematics,  in  the  application  of  scientific 
theory,  in  romance,  in  practical  government, 
we  find  the  woman  just  as  prominent  as  the 
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man.  In  the  departments  of  feeling  and  emo- 
tion and  in  the  domain  of  comprehension  of 
ideas  as  such  it  does  appear  that  women  differ 
materially  from  men.  To  feeling  and  emotion 
women  are  especially  susceptible  and  they 
seem  more  likely  to  act  from  impulse,  which 
in  itself  proves  want  of  self  control.  The 
real  origin  of  feeling  (sensation)  and  emo- 
tion (ideal  or  intellectual)  is  doubtful.  There 
are  different  theories  on  the  subject.  Ac- 
cording to  one  we  are  sad  because  we  cry. 
According  to  another  we  cry  because  we  are 
sad.  The  former  theory  makes  the  feeling 
or  emotion  secondary  to  the  muscular  and 
organic  display,  whilst  the  latter  makes  the 
emotion  the  primary  condition,  the  display  of 
the  emotion  being  actually  secondary  to  "the 
sensation  or  feeling.  Certainly,  whether  on 
the  stage  or  in  real  life  emotion  and  its 
display  are  far  more  conspicuous  among  wo- 
men than  among  men,  and  it  would  seem  that 
there  are  special  reasons  for  this : 

"The  latest  conclusions  point  to  the  basal 
ganglia  as  being  the  most  intimately  concerned 
with  emotional  display  and  these  appear  to  be 
relatively  larger  in  the  female  sex.  ***** 
Now  what  is  the  object  of  emotion?  Why  is 
it  so  important  in  our  mental  category?  There 
are  people  who  pride  themselves  upon  never  hav- 
ing feeling  or  emotion ;  they  say  that  nothing 
moves  them,  they  are  impassive,  never  excited, 
never  depressed,  everything  that  occurs  is  to 
them  a  matter  of  course,  and  from  their  _  alti- 
tude of  serene  indifference  they  behold  with  a 
sort  of  neutral  contempt  their  more  demonstra- 
tive congeners.  Premising  that  they  are  cor- 
rectly describing  their  subjective  states,  the  con- 
dition is  not  one  to  be  envied,  for  it  is  the  men- 
tal attitude  of  the  degenerate  and  the  imbecile, 
who  scarcely  know  what  feeling  and  emotion 
mean  except  in  the  very  lowest  degree.  The 
expression  of  emotion  is  both  conservative  or 
protective  (when  it  is  essentially  refex)  and 
deliberate.  The  first  glimmer  of  intelligence  in 
the  infant  is  the  smile  responsive  to  that  of  its 
mother.  Is  it  not  well  that  the  dawn  of  in- 
tellect shall  be  heralded  by  happy  auguries  ?  And 
in  the  bodily  and  facial  expressions  of  fear  or 
of  anger  the  woman  appeals  in  the  only  manner 
possible  to  the  protection  or  sympathy  or  other 
mental  states  of  the  man." 

Two  very  prominent  emotions  among  wo- 
men are  obstinacy  and  sympathy.  It  is  ob- 
stinacy which  comes  to  her  aid  when  she 
is  beaten.  It  often  makes  her  illogical.  Not 
that  the  woman  does  not  see  that  she  is  wrong, 
but  that,  being  used  to  conservancy,  she 
wishes  to  preserve  intact  the  stand  she  has 
taken  and  therefore  she  argues  that  by  per- 
sistence she  can  wear  down  the  attack;  and, 
as  she  knows  from   former  experience  that 


defence  is  useless  without  attack,  she  is  not 
only  obstinate  but  recriminative.  The  wise 
man  knows — or  ought  to  know — that  a  wo- 
man's obstinacy  is  merely  evidence  of  the 
strength  of  his  attack  and  probably  of  the 
successful  issue  of  it;  and,  noting  this,  he 
should  not  blame  the  woman,  for  it  is  often 
her  only  rampart.  It  is  at  times  best  to  con- 
cede gracefully  the  point  at  issue  and  to  let 
her  march  out  with  the  honors  of  war. 

In  sympathy  we  note  a  device  for  setting 
up  in  others  a  frame  of  mind  similar  to  one's 
own  so  that  what  is  wished  for  may  be  gained, 
or  else  a  desire  to  enter  into  the  feelings  or 
mental  attitude  of  another  person  so  as  to 
ascertain  the  object  of  those  others  in  pur- 
suing a  certain  course  of  action.  The  form 
which  sympathy  takes  varies  according  to  the 
motive  of   the  woman: 

"It  is  now  of  the  gentle,  soft,  and  low-voiced 
form  (so  excellent  a  thing  in  woman,  as  King 
Lear  said)  :  at  another  time  it  takes  the  martial, 
active,  strident  type  necessary  to  harmonize  with 
and  complete  the  unity  of  mind  the  vis  viva  of 
which  it  is  sought  to  obtain.  The  suffragette 
question  is  perhaps  the  best  example  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  these  two  emotions  of  obstinacy 
and  sympathy  will  carry  women.  Their  won- 
derful obstinacy  is  due  partly  to  a  sense  that 
there  is  really  no  good  reason  why  they  should 
not  have  a  vote  if  they  wish  it,  partly  to  the 
idea  that  they  can  by  this  same  obstinacy  break 
down  the  opposing  strength  (for  it  is  really  a 
fight  for  freedom  from  the  restraints  of  the  ma- 
jority), and  by  their  powers  of  objective  sym- 
pathy they  endeavor  to  arouse  corresponding 
emotions  in  their  antagonists.  They  see  that  a 
few  men  are  (or  say  they  are)  in  their  favor 
and  so  they  appeal  to  these  traitors  in  the  camp 
in  the  hope  of  spreading  disaffection,  for  they 
know  that  they  can  only  get  what  they  want 
by  the  consent  of  men,  and  as  the  authorities 
seem  determined  not  to  let  them  have  it,  there 
but  remains  to  view  the  present  position  of  the 
suffragist  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  her  men- 
tal equipment.  We  notice  that  pain  and  worry 
on  the  subjective  side  beget  sympathy  towards 
others.  Women  are  more  sympathetic  than  men 
because  physiologically  they  have  to  endure  more 
— the  community  of  bodily  pain  and  mental  worry 
is  plus  or  positive  on  the  woman's  side,  and  in 
this  way  they  have  more  sympathy.  Sympathy 
is  never  true  without  experience." 

What  is  to  be  the  psychological  future  of 
woman  ? 

The  fusion  of  the  two  sexes  in  the  animal 
world  does  not  exist  in  nature.  It  would  be 
too  risky.  It  would  lead  to  results  disastrous 
to  the  young.  In  the  same  way  the  fusion  of 
the  two  qualities  of  mind  in  one  individual 
would  lead  to  negative  conduct.  It  is  only 
poets  and  novelists  who  have  made  women 
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mysterious  by  intensifying  (caricaturing)  the 
action  of  the  mind  elements.  It  may  be  dif- 
ficult to  guess  all  the  motives  which  result 
in  a  certain  course  of  action,  but  when  once 
explained  (as  they  often  are  only  after  the 
event)  the  results  are  seen  to  be  the  things 
which  alone  could  have  happened. 

"Perhaps  the  fact  that  women  have  not  al- 
ways had  money  has  tended  to  make  them 
dependent,  afraid  to  contradict,  more  obedi- 
ent, less  assertive;  but  now  that  the  position 
is  so  often  reversed  we  see  that  the  real 
mind  in  the  sexes  is  the  same  altered  only  by 
social  necessity  and  environment.  People  run 
away  with  the  idea  that  mind  in  either  sex 
is  something  very  complicated,  very  profound, 
and  very  different  in  kind  according  as  we 
see  its  manifestations  in  the  man  or  the  wo- 
man. This  is  a  mistake.  As  a  rule,  think- 
ing is  a  very  simple  thing,  scarcely  more  than 
a  reflex.  Wundt's  dictum  is  that  the  old 
metaphysical  prejudice  that  'man  always 
thinks'  has  not  yet  entirely  disappeared.  'I 
am  inclined,'  he  says,  'to  hold  that  people  re- 


ally think  very  little  and  very  seldom.'  Many 
an  action  that  looks  like  a  manifestation  of 
intelligence  most  surely  originates  in  asso- 
ciation. People  talk  about  'work'  as  if  it  were 
the  propHum  of  one  sex  not  to  be  aspired  to 
by  the  other,  whereas  there  is  no  work  pecu- 
liar to  the  one  or  the  other.  Everyday  work 
is  just  a  matter  of  little  brain  necessity;  it 
may  be  a  'bother,'  a  'bore,'  but  it  involves  lit- 
tle beyond  reflex  mentality." 

One  sex  might  carry  on  the  work  of  the 
world  just  as  well  as  the  other.  Left  to  it- 
self without  work  or  occupation,  mind  de- 
generates into  subservience  to  the  body.  The 
man  or  the  woman  with  nothing  to  do  spends 
the  time  selfishly,  cultivating  the  appetites, 
tending  to  introspection.  Inasmuch  as  there 
is  any  difference  between  the  minds  of  the 
woman  and  the  man  it  becomes  an  interest- 
ing puzzle  to  the  one  to  guess  what  is  going 
on  in  the  other.  When  from  force  of  train- 
ing and  similarity  of  environment  it  is  seen 
that  the  minds  are  essentially  similar,  then  in- 
terest disappears  and  life  becomes  monotonous. 


HOW    NATURE    LIMITS    THE    SURVIVAL    OF    THE 

FITTEST 


lATURAL  selection — by  which  is 
meant  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
— seems  to  that  eminent  zoologist 
of  Great  Britain,  Dr.  D.  Dewar, 
who  has  spent  years  of  study  in 
the  tropics,  to  be  quite  misunderstood  as 
a  factor  in  organic  evolution.  He  has 
been  led  to  wonder  if  nature  does  not 
actually  limit  the  survival  of  even  those  for- 
tunate individuals  whose  variations  render 
them  the  best  equipped  for  life  in  the  environ- 
ment in  which  they  find  themselves.  Dr. 
Dewar  would  not  imitate  those  by  whom  Dar- 
win's theory  of  natural  selection  was  scoffed 
at  when  first  propounded,  but  he  says  in  The 
Albany  Review  (London),  that  "the  present 
tendency  is  to  value  natural  selection  too  high- 
ly, to  attribute  to  it  powers  that  it  does  not 
possess,  to  see  in  it  the  one  and  only  cause  of 
the  origin  of  species  and  of  organic  evolution." 
He  insists  that  the  doctrine  has  yet  to  pass 
through  the  third  phase  of  its  existence.  "It 
has  to  find  its  own  level,  to  take  its  proper 
place  as  a  factor  in  the  making  of  species." 

Simply  because  it  is  easy  of  enunciation  and 
comprehension,  logical  and  self-evident  in  a 


sense,  the  Darwinian  theory  has  gained  rapid 
and  widespread  popularity.  A  mere  child  can 
perceive  that  if  a  kind  of  insect  be  preyed 
upon  by  fly-catching  birds,  the  most  rapid  of 
wing  among  these  insects  would  possess  better 
opportunities  of  escape  than  the  slow  ones. 
Consequently,  as  like  produces  like,  the  ten- 
dency would  be  for  that  species  of  insect  to 
become  more  and  more  rapid  in  flight  through 
traits  transmitted  from  one  generation  to  an- 
other. 

Now  things  in  this  particular,  contends  Dr. 
Dewar,  are  not  so  simple  as  all  that.  The 
theory  of  natural  selection,  as  thus  popularly 
stated,  involves  two  assumptions  which,  as  Dr. 
Dewar  tries  to  show,  are  not  warranted. 

To  begin  with,  the  hypothesis  neglects  what 
we  may,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  call  the 
element  of  luck. 

In  the  second  place,  it  assumes  that  every 
slightest  variation  must  tell.  No  matter  how 
small  the  variation  be,  it  must  help  or  hin- 
der its  possessor  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 

When  Dr.  Dewar  says  the  theory  neglects 
the  element  of  luck,  he  means  that  it  assumes 
the  race  to  be  always  to  the  swift,  the  battle 
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to  the  strong.  This  is  not  necessarily  so.  A 
herd  of  antelope  is  fleeing  for  dear  life  from 
a  leopard.  After  a  long  run,  the  panting  herd 
finds  itself  in  a  tract  of  unknown  country 
with  the  leopard  still  in  pursuit.  Suddenly  the 
foremost  antelope — the  swiftest  of  the  herd — 
finds  himself  in  a  bog.  His  plight  acts  as  a 
warning  to  the  slower  members  of  the  herd, 
who  change  their  course  and  escape.  But 
the  leader  is  caught,  for  the  leopard,  having 
broader  feet,  is  able  to  negotiate  the  bog. 

Two  insects  of  the  same  species  are  dis- 
porting themselves  in  the  air  when  a  fly 
catcher  appears  on  the  scene  from  such  a  di- 
rection that  it  catches  sight  only  of  the  faster 
flyer  of  the  two  insects.  This  it  chases  and 
devours.  The  slower  insect  escapes  because, 
thanks  to  its  position,  it  happens  to  escape  ob- 
servation. One  of  the  most  familiar  sights  in 
India  is  that  of  a  little  "myna"  or  an  egret 
stalking  beside  a  cow,  catching  the  grasshop- 
pers as  they  jump  to  avoid  being  trodden  upon 
by  the  quadruped.  As  the  birds  can  not  be  on 
both  sides  of  the  cow  at  the  same  time,  it 
catches  only  those  grasshoppers  that  happen 
to  be  on  its  side  of  the  cow.  Those  on  the 
other  side  escape,  as  do  those  in  all  parts  of 
the  field  not  traversed  by  the  bird  and  its  cow 
companion.  In  these  circumstances,  it  is  ob- 
viously chance,  pure  and  simple,  the  accident 
of  position,  that  determines  which  grasshop- 
pers shall  be  destroyed. 

Again,  take  the  case  of  the  birds  that  per- 
ish in  a  cyclone,  a  fierce  tropical  storm,  a  pro- 
longed drought,  an  exceptionally  severe  frost. 
In  such  calamities  birds  sometimes  die  by  the 
hundred,  the  weak  and  the  strong,  the  swift 
and  the  slow  alike.  All  the  birds  of  one  local- 
ity succumb,  while  not  one  of  those  in  the 
neighboring  locality  is  affected. 

If  it  be  urged  that  the  cases  cited  do  not 
affect  the  fact  that  in  the  long  run  the  fittest 
survive,  if  it  be  pleaded  that  in  the  long  run 
luck  balances  itself,  so  that  it  is,  at  the  most, 
a  disturbing  factor,  Dr.  Dewar  has  his  reply 
ready.  We  may  grant  this,  he  says,  and  still 
be  content  that  the  path  of  natural  selection 
is  not  so  smooth  as  some  men  of  science  would 
have  the  world  suppose.  But  Dr.  Dewar 
passes  to  what  he  thinks  perhaps  the  greatest 
flaw  in  the  theory  of  survival  of  the  fittest — 
namely,  the  assumption  that  the  balance  of  na- 
ture is  so  nicely  adjusted  that  the  least  dif- 
ference in  the  length  of  a  leg  or  wing  is  of 
vital  importance  to  the  individual. 

When  the  beast  of  prey  and  its  victim  are 
evenly  matched  as  regards  fleetness  and  power 
of  endurance,  then,  doubtless,  the  assumption 


is  justified.  But  how  rarely  in  the  rough  and 
tumble  of  the  struggle  for  existence  are  the 
victim  and  the  foe  well  matched. 


"Note  the  consummate  ease  with  which  the  fly- 
catcher captures  its  quarry.  Watch  the  effortless 
sally,  the  elegant  sweep  of  the  bird,  and  the 
sudden  disappearance  of  the  luckless  insect.  The 
flycatcher  will  sometimes  take  three  or  four  in- 
sects in  the  course  of  one  flight;  all  are  captured 
with  the  same  ease,  altho  the  length  of  wing 
in  each  varies.  So  great  is  the  bird's  superiority 
that  it  does  not  notice  the  differences  in  the 
flying  powers  of  its  puny  victims.  When  over- 
taken by  a  mighty  flood,  the  good  swimmer  and 
the  man  who  cannot  swim  at  all  are  equally 
helpless. 

"Look  at  the  swifts  as  they  dash  through  the 
air  at  a  speed  of  a  hundred  miles  an  hour,  swal- 
lowing the  gnats  and  other  tiny  insects  they 
meet  in  their  course,  and  consider  the  extent  to 
which  small  variations  will  affect  the  chance 
of  escape  of  these  insects. 

"Equally  free  from  effort  does  the  capture  of 
a  crow,  or  other  slow-flying  bird,  by  a  Bonelli's 
eagle  (Hteraetus  fasciatus)  appear  to  be.  The 
eagle  sits  waiting  in  a  tree.  Presently  a  flight 
of  crows  passes,  wending  its  way  to  the  trees  in 
which  it  will  pass  the  night.  The  eagle  makes 
a  dash  and,  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  relate, 
seizes  the  crow  that  happens  to  be  nearest,  re- 
gardless of  the  fact  that  that  particular  crow 
may  be  capable  of  faster  flight  than  many  of 
its  companions." 

Watch,  as  Dr.  Dewar  has  frequently  done 
in  India,  the  progress  of  a.  small  flight  of 
locusts.  The  fluttering  creatures  look  like 
flakes  of  reddish  snow.  Numbers  of  crows, 
kites  and  mynas  are  always  in  attendance, 
feeding  on  the  locusts.  They  invariably  catch 
the  locusts  that  happen  to  be  nearest.  Their 
superiority  in  the  air  is  so  great  that  there  is 
no  need  for  them  to  select  those  of  the  locusts 
whose  power  of  flight  is  weakest.  It  is  a  case 
of  first  come,  first  devoured.  Such  instances 
could  be  multiplied  almost  indefinitely.  The 
woodpecker  inserts  his  sticky  tongue  into  a 
crevice  of  the  bark  and  pulls  out  a  score  of  in- 
sects that  have  been  lurking  there.  The  weak 
and  the  strong,  like  the  swift  and  the  slow, 
come  alike  to  him. 

Another  point  which  it  is  important  to  bear 
in  mind  when  trying  to  estimate  the  power  of 
natural  selection  as  a  factor  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  species  is  that  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence is  most  intense  among  young  creatures, 
among  animals  that  are  not  fully  developed. 
These  are  the  weakest,  no  matter  how  strong, 
potentially,  they  may  be.  The  mortality 
among  the  young  of  birds,  beasts  and  fishes, 
is  enormous.  When  once  the  individual  has 
passed  through  this  period  of  weakness,  its 
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chance  of  survival  is  comparatively  good,  Hti- 
til  it  reaches  the  point  where  it  becomes  de- 
crepit with  age. 

It  may  be  objected  to  that  tho  the  mor- 
tality is  greatest  among  young  animals,  it  is 
nevertheless  the  fittest  of  these  that  survive. 
Therefore  this  heavy  infant  mortality  is  no 
argument  against  the  efficiency  of  natural  se- 
lection. Much  force,  however,  is  taken  out  of 
this  objection  by  the  fact  that,  at  this  stage, 
the  elimination  is  of  litters  and  broods  rather 
than  of  individuals.  When  an  egg-eating  ani- 
mal chances  upon  a  nest  containing  eggs,  it 
consumes  the  whole  catch.  Similarly,  when  a 
cat  discovers  a  nest  containing  young  spar- 
rows, it  demolishes  the  whole  brood,  the  strong 
equally  with  the  weak,  the  fit  equally  with  the 
unfit.  When  a  gale  dashes  dozens  to  the 
ground,  it  destroys  broods  rather  than  indi- 
viduals. 

If  the  struggle  for  existence  were  of  the 
nature  of  a  race  at  an  athletic  meeting,  where 
the  competitors  are  given  a  fair  start,  where 
there  is  no  difference  in  the  conditions  to 
which  the  various  runners  are  subjected,  then, 
indeed,  would  every  variation  tell.  But  such 
is  far  from  being  the  fact: 

"I  would  rather  liken  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence to  the  rush  to  get  out  of  a  crowded  theatre, 
poorly  provided  with  exits,  when  an  alarm  of  fire 
is  given.  The  people  to  escape  are  not  neces- 
sarily the  strongest  of  those  present.  Propin- 
quity to  a  door  may  be  a  mosre  valuable  asset 
than  strength. 

"Having  shown  that  there  are  a  priori  grounds 
for  doubting  that  the  balance  of  nature  is  so 
fine  that  the  least  variation  must  tell  in  the 
struggle  for  exisence,  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  this  doubt  is  Justified  in  practice, 
whether  a  survey  of  animal  life  confirms  it.  * 
♦  ♦  *  In  order  to  obtain  a  true  insight  into 
the  ways  of  nature  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to 
some  land — such  as  India — that  flows  with  the 
milk  and  honey  of  species — a  land  which  can 
boast  of  seventeen  different  species  of  cuckoo, 
eighteen  species  of  kingfisher,  and  fifty-seven  of 
woodpecker. 

"The  color  of  a  bird  has  little  to  do  with  its 
chances  of  survival  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 
From  this  it  follows  that  slight  variations  in 
color  can  be  neither  of  service  nor  disservice  to 
an  individual.  The  same  may,  perhaps,  be  said 
of  size,  shape  and  form.  Natural  Selection  ap- 
pears to  allow  the  individual  plenty  of  latitude 
as  regards  its  color,  rnagnitude  and  shape;  it 
merely  sets  certain  limits  beyond  which  varia- 
tions cannot  go  without  being  harmful. 

"If  this  be  not  so,  how  is  it  possible  to  ex- 
plain the  diversity  in  shape,  size  and  color  of 
species  which  exist  side  by  side  and  obtain  their 
living  by  similar  methods? 

"For  example,  three  kingfishers,  differing  in 
stature,  build  and  hue,  pursue  their  vocation  on 
almost  every  river  and  lake  in  India. 


"Five  totally  different  species  of  flycatcher 
may  be  seen  in  the  same  wood  on  the  Nilgiri 
Hills.  All  obtain  their  insect  food  in  the  same 
way.  If  Natural  Selection  alone  has  determined 
their  shape,  size  and  coloring  it  is  not  easy  to 
understand  why  they  differ  so  considerably  in 
appearance." 

Whenever  a  group  of  organisms  becomes 
divided  off  from  its  fellows,  the  invariable 
tendency  is  for  it  to  assume  some  peculiar- 
ities. In  further  elucidation  of  this  important 
point.  Dr.  Dewar  refers  to  the  observations 
made  by  the  Rev.  J.  Gulick  on  the  land  mol- 
lusca  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  summarized  by 
that  noted  evolutionist.  Dr.  J,  G.  Romanes, 
thus: 


"Here  there  are  an  immense  number  of  varie- 
ties belonging  to  several  genera,  but  every  variety 
is  restricted,  not  merely  to  the  same  island,  but 
actually  the  same  valley.  Moreover,  on  tracing 
this  fauna  from  valley  to  valley,  it  is  apparent 
that  a  slight  variation  in  the  occupants  of  valley 
2,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  adjacent  val- 
ley I,  becomes  more  pronounced  in  the  next-^ 
valley  3 ;  still  more  so  in  4,  etc.,  etc.  Thus  it 
was  possible,  as  Mr.  Gulick  says,  roughly  to 
estimate  the  amount  of  divergence  between  the 
occupants  of  any  two  given  valleys  by  measur- 
ing the  number  of  miles  between  them.  *  *  * 
I  have  myself  examined  his  wonderful  collec- 
tion of  shells,  together  with  a  topographical 
map  of  the  district,  and  therefore  I  am  in  a  posi- 
tion to  testify  to  the  great  value  of  Mr.  Gulick's 
work.  *  *  *  The  variations,  which  affect 
scores  of  species,  and  themselves  eventually  run 
into  full  specific  distinctions,  are  all  more  or  less 
finely  graduated  as  they  pass  from  one  isolated 
region  to  the  next,  and  they  have  reference  to 
changes  of  form  and  color,  which  in  no  one  case 
presents  any  appearance  of  utility.  Therefore, 
and  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  as  far 
as  he  could  ascertain,  the  environment  in  the 
different  valleys  was  essentially  the  same,  no  one 
who  examines  this  collection  can  wonder  that 
Mr.  Gulick  attributes  the  results  which  he  has 
observed  to  the  influence  of  apogamy  alone, 
without  any  reference  to  utility  or  Natural  Selec- 
tion." 

To  sum  up.  Natural  selection,  while  capa- 
ble of  producing  new  species  from  those  al- 
ready in  existence,  is  not  able  to  account.  Dr. 
Dewar  affirms,  for  all  the  phenomena  that 
have  to  be  accounted  for.  The  theory  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  is  not  sufficient.  It  has 
its  limitations.  Through  lack  of  perception 
of  these  limitations  the  whole  of  evolutionary 
science  has,  within  the  past  ten  years,  been  in 
process  of  transference  to  a  false  foundation. 
The  application  to  knowledge  in  general  of 
arguments  based  upon  evolutionary  theory  is 
proceeding  very  recklessly,  nevertheless. 
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N  considering  whether  some  of 
America's  frequent  railway  acci- 
dents may  not  be  due  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  signals  employed, 
Professor  George  M.  Stratton 
points  out  that  these  signals  must  be 
caught  and  instantly  translated  into  action 
under  conditions  of  uncommon  mental  stress. 
For  this  reason,  he  adds,  defects  of  the  sym- 
bols which  might  otherwise  be  far  from  seri- 
ous become  of  vital  moment.  Yet  it  has  been 
said  that  the  work  of  the  locomotive  engineer 
seems  to  the  observer  more  difficult  than  it  is, 
that  the  long  training  through  which  these 
men  must  pass  permits  them  to  carry  lightly 
their  great  responsibilities.  It  was  the  more 
interesting,  therefore,  when  on  an  express  en- 
gine not  long  ago  a  party  of  which  Professor 
Stratton  was  a  member  had  come  to  the  end 
of  their  long  course  and  the  din  and  jostle  had 
given  way  to  calm,  to  hear  the  engineer  speak 
of  the  tension  of  his  work.  He  had  been  at 
the  throttle  but  three  hours  that  day,  and 
after  going  for  a  time  to  the  round  house 
would  take  his  express  back  over  the  same 
run  that  night. 

"My  partner,"  said  he,  "will  have  the  run 
to-morrow.  No  man  could  stand  it  holding 
her  down  in  this  way  day  after  day." 

And  so  the  engine  crews  on  such  a  swift 
express  lie  off  on  alternate  days.  The  engi- 
neer and  fireman  may  not  take  out  their  trains 
unless  the  entire  preceding  day  has  been  one 
of  rest.  Such  carefulness  on  the  part  of  a 
great  corporation  calls  for  praise  which  should 
be  all  the  less  restrained,  Professor  Stratton 
says,  when  so  much  must  be  said  to-day  of 
the  shortcomings  of  our  railroads.  Yet  there 
could  hardly  be  stronger  proof  of  the  strain 
under  which  the  engineer  must  labor;  for  no 
company  would  give  to  its  hardy  servants 
every  alternate  day  for  freedom  unless  ex- 
perience had  taught  that  the  service  re- 
quired it. 

Nor  is  it  difficult  to  appreciate  in  some 
measure  the  severity  of  the  work.  Various 
duties  that  on  an  ocean  steamer  are  distribut- 
ed among  helmsman,  lookout,  engineer  and  the 
officer  on  the  bridge  here  fall  chiefly  upon  a 
single  man,  and  this  where  the  care  and  in- 
stant judgment  required  seem  at  times  to  be 
not  far  below  those  needed  for  the  guidance 
of  a  ship.  The  locomotive  engineer  must  con- 
trol   a   marvelously   complex    and   ponderous 


piece  of  mechanism,  keeping  his  sight  and 
hearing  and  sense  of  shock  so  alive  that 
amidst  the  universe  of  whirl  and  glare  and 
explosive  rattle  in  which,  for  the  time,  he  is 
centered,  he  can  detect  the  foreign  note  or 
quiver  that  speaks  of  disarrangement.  He 
must  know  that  his  outside  lights  are  burning 
bright,  that  the  water  in  the  boiler  is  sufficient 
and  that  the  air  brakes  are  in  perfect  work- 
ing tune.  He  must  from  moment  to  moment 
glance  at  the  hands  of  his  watch  and  must 
know  exactly  where  he  is  upon  the  road.  All 
the  while  his  eyes  must  hardly  be  taken  from 
the  darkness  into  which  his  engine  rushes  to 
catch  the  first  glimmer  of  the  signal  which  is 
his  guide.  Professor  Stratton,  whose  article 
appears  in  The  Popular  Science  Monthly,  goes 
on  to  say: 

"Since  the  safety  of  many  lives  thus  depends 
upon  these  signal  lights  and  upon  their  sudden 
clearness  to  a  mind  that  must  attend  to  many 
things  at  once,  the  symbols  should  at  all  times 
be  the  least  ambiguous  that  can  be  planned.  Yet 
the  present  night  signals,  given  by  colored  lights 
beside  the  track — upon  many  roads,  white  for 
'safety,'  red  for  'danger,'  and  green  for  'proceed 
with  caution' — are  open  to  grave  objections.  For 
the  human  eye  at  its  best  and  without  abnor- 
mality is  liable  to  mistake  the  signal  hues  at 
night,  especially  when  the  outward  conditions 
are  anywise  untoward,  whether  by  the  distance 
or  the  low-burning  of  the  lamp,  or  by  fog  or 
smoke  or  storm.  And  even  when  the  colors  are 
perceived  with  perfect  accuracy,  the  use  of  the 
common  oil-light  called  'white,'  as  one  of  the 
signal  colors,  throws  a  dangerous  task  upon  the 
engineer,  inasmuch  as  it  requires  him  to  take 
constant  heed  lest  he  regard  some  window-lamp, 
or  other  meaningless  Hght  along  his  course,  as 
a  sign  that  all  is  well,  and  in  consequence  rush 
onward  to  his  train's  destruction. 

"That  the  color-sense  is  wholly  unfit  for  the 
office  it  holds  in  railroading  is  hardly  open  to 
any  doubt  whatever.  One  must  speak  with  less 
assurance,  however,  as  to  what  should  take  its 
place.  But  even  here  the  general  principle  that 
might  guide  the  change  is  reasonably  clear.  Our 
eyesight  detects  two  different  features  in  objects 
— their  color  and  their  spatial  character,  such  as 
shape,  position  and  movement ;  and  the  sense  of 
color  is  far  less  primitive  and  vital  and  mascu- 
line than  is  the  rude  sense  of  space.  Nature 
seems  to  have  held  the  sensitivity  to  color  a 
cheap  and  slighted  accomplishment,  to  be  crowded 
out  or  postponed  to  the  mere  finishing  school, 
like  young  ladies'  French  and  dancing. 

"In  urging  that  we  no  longer  rely  upon  the 
color  faculty  for  the  safety  of  our  trains,  I  have 
spoken  almost  exclusively  of  those  difficulties 
which  color  offers  to  eyes  that  are  entirely  nor- 
mal and  sound.  And  upon  such  facts  the  main 
objection  to  the  present  system  may  be  based." 


Recent   Poetry 


WIE  are  accustomed  to  assume  that 
..  science  and  poetry  are  antipa- 
\\  thetic;  that  all  poetry  is,  at  the 
*'  core,  mysticism,  and  that  exact 
knowledge  is  to  the  mystic  what 
the  glare  of  noon  is  to  the  owl.  But  in  such  as- 
sumptions we  always  make  the  mistake  of  re- 
garding science  in  some  of  its  petty  details  in- 
stead of  in  its  entirety.  When  we  stop  to  con- 
sider, we  know  that  instead  of  lessening  the  won- 
der of  the  universe  it  is  increasing  it  and  that  as 
it  pushes  back  the  darkness  it  is  simply  enlarg- 
ing the  periphery  of  the  unknown  that  touches 
us  on  every  side.  We  can  see  a  whole  solar  sys- 
tem now  in  every  molecule,  and  if  we  no  longer 
marvel  over  the  same  things  that  aroused  the 
awe  of  our  fathers,  we  have  an  infinitely  larger 
universe  infinitely  fuller  of  marvels.  A  writer 
in  The  Contemporary  Review  describes  the  situ- 
ation as  follows: 

"It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  a  little  clear  space 
in  which  we  can  move  and  act  without  heeding 
the  impenetrable  mysteries  that  surround  this  nar- 
row field  of  action.  We  are  not  surrounded  by 
mysteries,  but  are  mysteries ;  the  solid  earth  af- 
fords us  no  indefeasible  foothold,  the  gleaming 
stars  no  certain  steering  light,  the  responsive  con- 
science no  directive  and  undeviating  compass. 
The  Absolutes  of  yesterday  are  altered;  but  not 
by  doubt  or  speculation,  not  by  infidelity  or  pessi- 
mism or  evil,  not  by  any  subjective  disclaimer  of 
doctrine  or  the  mind-searchings  of  pure  philoso- 
phy, or  the  notions  of  pure  mathematics.  They 
are  altered  by  the  accumulation  and  collation  of 
phenomena,  and  the  enunciation  of  principles 
flowing  from  endless  observations.  Earth-stuff  and 
Mind-stuff  and  Soul-stuff  are  in  the  laboratory 
in  order  that  men  may  probe  for  the  secret 
springs  of  things.  As  Jacob  wrestled  with  the 
angel,  so  man  to-day  is  wrestling  with  Nature, 
and  till  she  answers  our  'obstinate  questionings' 
we  will  not  let  her  go. 

"It  remains  for  the  New  Poetry  to  awaken  and 
give  voice  in  song  to  the  thoughts  of  the  New 
Age.  That  a  school  of  poets  with  such  an  epic 
to  make  will  appear  we  dare  not  doubt,  for  the 
human  intellect  has  never  before  soared  in  such 
daring  flights  as  those  in  which  it  soars  to-day; 
and  the  song  accompanies  the  worker." 

In  the  meantime  neither  science  nor  the  new 
thought  has  altered  the  stuff  of  which  the  great 
poems  have  been  made.  The  rapture  of  love  and 
the  mystery  of  death,  for  instance,  are  as  great 
as  ever.  In  reprinting  the  following  beautiful 
poem,  The  Bibelot  (June)  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  same  authentic  utterance  is  found 
in  it  as  in  the  oldest  English  elegy  extant,  writ- 


ten five  hundred  years  ago.  The  writer  ol 
"Mimma  Bella"  ("Beautiful  Baby")  died  in  Flor- 
ence last  October.  We  doubt  if  many  of  our 
readers  ever  heard  his  name.  Yet  this  sonnet- 
sequence  (of  which  we  print  but  a  part)  will 
rank  high  in  the  best  elegiac  verse 
of  the  world,  and  is  another  evidence  that  it  is 
not  singers  but  audiences  we  lack  in  these  days. 

MIMMA  BELLA 

(In  Memory  of  a  Little  Life.) 

By  Eugene  Lee- Hamilton 

Have  dark  Egyptians  stolen  thee  away, 
Oh  Baby,  Baby,  in  whose  cot  we  peer 
As  down  some  empty  gulf  that  opens  sheer 
And  fathomless,  illumined  by  no  ray? 
And  wilt  thou  come,  on  some  far  distant  day, 
With  unknown  face,  and  say,  "Behold  1      I'm 

here. 
The  child  you  lost ;"  while  we  in  sudden  fear. 
Dumb  with  great  doubt,   shall   find  no  word  to 

say? 
One  darker  than  dark  gipsy  holds  thee  fast; 
One    whose    strong    fingers    none    has    forced 
apart 
Since  first  they  closed  on  things  that  were  too 

fair; 
Nor  shall  we  see  thee  other  than  thou  wast, 
But  such  as  thou  art  printed  in  the  heart. 
In  changeless  baby  loveliness  still  there. 

Two     springs     she     saw — two     radiant     Tuscan 
springs, 

What  time  the  wild  red  tulips  are  aflame 

In  the  new  wheat,  and  wreaths  of  young  vine 
frame 
The  daffodils  that  every  light  breeze  swings; 
And  the  anemones  that  April  brings 

Make  purple  pools,  as  if  Adonis  came 

Just   there   to    die;    and    Florence   scrolls   her 
name 
In  every  blossom  Primavera  flings. 
Now,  when  the  scented  iris,  straight  and  tall, 

Shall  hedge  the  garden  gravel  once  again 
With  pale  blue  flags,  at  May's  exulting  call, 

And  when  the  amber  roses,  wet  with  rain, 
Shall  tapestry  the  old  grey  villa  wall. 

We,  left  alone,  shall  seek  one  bud  in  vain. 

If  we  could  know  the  silent  shapes  that  pass 

Across   our   lives,   we   should   perchance   have 
seen 

God's  Messenger  with  dusky  pinions  lean 
Above  the  cot,  and  scan  as  in  the  glass 
Of  some  clear  forest  water,  framed  in  grass. 

The  likeness  of  his  own  seraphic  mien; 

And  heard  the  call,  implacably  serene, 
Of  Him  who  is,  who  will  be,  and  who  was. 
Oh,  Azrael,  why  tookest  thou  the  child 

'Neath  thy  great  wings,  that  lock  as  in  a  vice. 
From  all  that  is  alive  and  warm  and  fond. 
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To  where  a  rayless  sun  that  never  smiled 

Looks  down  on  his  own  face  in  the  pale  ice 
Of  vast  and   lifeless  seas  in  the  Beyond? 

Oh,  rosy  as  the  lining  of  a  shell 

Were  the   wee   hands   that  now   are  white  as 
snows ; 

And  like  pink  coral,  with  their  elfin  toes. 
The  feet  that  on  life's  brambles  never  fell. 
And  with  its  tiny  smile,  adorable 

The  mouth  that  never  knew  life's  bitter  sloes ; 

And  like  the  incurved  petal  of  a  rose 
The  little  ear,  now  deaf  in  Death's  strong  spell. 
Now,  while  the  seasons  in  their  order  roll. 

And  sun  and  rain  pour  down  from  God's  great 
dome. 
And  deathless  stars  shine  nightly  overhead, 
Near  other  children,  with  her  little  doll, 

She  waits  the  wizard  that  will  never  come 
To  wake  the  sleep-struck  playground  of  the  dead. 

What  wast  thou,  little  baby,  that  art  dead— 
A  one  day's  blossom  that  the  hoar-frost  nips  ?  _ 
A  bee  that's  crushed,  the  first  bright  day  it 
sips? 

A  small  dropped  gem  that  in  the  earth  we  tread  ? 

Or  cherub's  smiling  gold-encircled  head. 
That  Death  from  out  Life's  painted  missal  rips? 
Or  murmured  prayer  that  barely  reached  the 
lips  ? 

Or  sonnet's  fair  first  line — the  rest  unsaid? 

Oh,  'tis  not  hard  to  find  what  thou  wast  like ; 
The  world  is  full  of  fair  unfinished  things 

That  vanish  like  a  dawn-admonished  elf. 

Life    teems    with    opening   forms    for    Death    to 
strike ; 
The  woods  are  full  of  unfledged  broken  wings ; 

Enough  for  us,  thou  wast  thy  baby  self. 

Oh,  bless  the  law  that  veils  the  Future's  face ; 

For  who  could  smile  into  a  baby's  eyes, 

Or  bear  the  beauty  of  the  evening  skies, 
If  he  could  see  what  cometh  on  apace? 
The  ticking  of  the  death-watch  would  replace 

The  baby's  prattle  for  the  over-wise ; 

The  breeze's  murmur  would  become  the  cries 
Of  stormy  petrels  where  the  breakers  race. 
We  live  as  moves  the  walker  in  his  sleep, 

Who  walks  because  he  sees  not  the  abyss 
His  feet  are  skirting  as  he  goes  his  way: 
If  we  could  see  the  morrow  from  the  steep 

Of  our  security,  the  soul  would  miss 
Its  footing,  and  fall  headlong  from  to-day. 

O  little  ship  that  passed  us  in  the  night. 
What    sunrise    wast    thou   bound    for,    as    we 

sailed 
Our  longer  voyage  in  the  wind  that  wailed, 
Across  dark  waves,  with  few  great  stars  in  sight? 
Or  wast  thou  bound  for  where,  in  dim  half  Hght, 
The   Isles   that   None   Return  From   lie  thick- 
veiled 
In  their  eternal  mist;  and  shrunk  and  paled, 
The    sun   of  Ghostland   shines    from    changeless 

height? 
We  had  but  time  to  hail  and  ask  her  name. 

It  sounded  faint,  like  "Persis,"  and  we  heard 
"God's  haven"  as  the  port  from  which  she  came ; 
Bound  for     .     .     .     But  in  the  sobbing  of  the 
wind, 


And  clash  of  waves,  we  failed  to  catch  the 
word, 
And  she  was  gone ;  and  we  were  left  behind. 

Do  you  recall  the  scents,  the  insect  whirr, 
Where  we  had  laid  her  in  the  chestnut  shade? 
How  discs  of  sunlight  through  the  bright  leaves 
played 
Upon  the  grass,  as  we  bent  over  her? 
How  roving  breezes  made  the  bracken  stir 
Beside  her,  while  the  bumble-bee,  arrayed 
In  brown  and  gold,  hummed  round  her,  and 
the  glade 
Was    strewn   with   last  year's  chestnuts'   prickly 

fur? 
There  in  the  forest's  ripe  and  fragrant  heat 
She  lay  and  laughed,  and  kicked  her  wee  bare  feet, 
And  stretched  wee  hands  to  grasp  some  wood- 
land bell; 
And  played  her  little  games ;  and  when  we  said 
"Cuckoo,"  would  lift  her  frock,  and  hide  her  head. 
Which  now,  God  knows,  is  hidden  but  too  well. 

Lo,  through  the  open  window  of  the  room 
That  was  her  nursery,  a  small  bright  spark 
Comes  wandering  in,  as  falls  the  summer  dark, 

And  with  a  measured  flight  explores  the  gloom. 

As  if  it  sought,  among  the  things  that  loom 
Vague  in  the  dusk,  for  some  familiar  mark. 
And  like  a  light  on  some  wee  unseen  bark. 

It  tacks  in  search  of  who  knows  what  or  whom. 

I  know  'tis  but  a  fire-fly,  yet  its  flight. 
So  straight,  so  measured,  round  the  empty  bed, 

Might  be  a  little  soul's  that  night  sets  free ; 

And  as  it  nears,  I  feel  my  heart  grow  tight 
With  something  like  a  superstitious  dread. 

And  watch  it  breathless,  lest  it  should  be  she. 

What  alchemy  is  thine  O  little  Child, 
Transmuting   all  our  thoughts,   thou   that   art 

dead. 
And  making  gold  of  all  the  dross  of  lead 

That  leaves  the  soul's  pure  crucible  defiled; 

A  vaporous  gold,  which  I  would  fain  have  piled 
Upon  my  palette,  and  with  light  brush  spread 
On   Death's    dark   background,   that   thy  baby 
head 

Might  wear  a  nimbus  where  the  angels  smiled? 

Thus  had  I  given  back  what  thou  hast  wrought 
In  my  own  soul,  and  placed  thee  high  among 

The  cherubs  that  are  aureoled  in  glow; 

Rimming  thy  brow  with  fine  red  gold  of  thought, 
In  such  fair  pictures  as  the  English  tongue 

Shrines  in  its  sanctuaries  while  ages  flow. 

What  essences  from  Idumean  palm. 
What  ambergris,  what  sacerdotal  wine, 
What  Arab   myrrh,  what  spikenard  would  be 
thine 

If  I  could  swathe  thy  memory  in  such  balm ! 

Oh,  for  wrecked  gold,  from  depths  for  ever  calm. 
To  fashion  for  thy  name  a  fretted  shrine ; 
Oh,    for   strange   gems,    still   locked  in   virgin 
mine 

To    stud   the   pyx,   where   thought   would   bring 
sweet  psalm ! 

I  have  but  this  small  rosary  of  rhyme, — 
No  rubies  but  heart's  drops,  no  pearls  but  tears. 

To  lay  upon  the  altar  of  thy  name, 

O  Mimma  Bella ; — on  the  shrine  that  Time 
Makes  ever  holier  for  the  soul,  while  years 

Obliterate  the  rolls  of  human  frame. 
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Robert  Underwood  Johnson  is  one  of  the  few 
who  keep  alive  in  song  the  best  traditions  of  our 
past.  The  modern  anarchic  spirit  finds  no  en- 
couragement in  his  well-ordered  lines  and  well- 
poised  mind.  He  looks  backward  as  well  as  for- 
ward, and  if  he  never  startles  us  he  seldom  dis- 
appoints. Very  few  living  American  poets  have 
to  their  credit  as  large  an  amount  of  poetical  pro- 
duction as  one  may  find  in  his  late  volume 
"Poems"  (Century  Co.).  The  poem  that  likes  us 
best  is  the  one  on  Keats : 

THE   NAME   WRIT   IN   WATER 

(piazza  di  spagna,  Rome) 

By  Robert  Underwood  Johnson 

The  Spirit  of  the  Fountain  Speaks: 

Yonder's  the  window  my  poet  would  sit  in 
While  my  song  murmured  of  happier  days; 

Mine  is  the  water  his  name  has  been  writ  in, 
Sure  and  immortal  my  share  in  his  praise. 

Gone  are  the  pilgrims  whose  green  wreaths  here 
hung  for  him, — 
Gone    from    their    fellows    like    bubbles    from 
foam; 
Long  shall  outlive  them  the  songs  have  been  sung 
for  him; 
Mine  is  eternal — or  Rome  were  not  Rome. 

Far  on  the  mountain  my  fountain  was  fed  for 
him, 
Bringing    soft    sounds    that    his    nature    loved 
best. 
Sighing  of  pines  that  had  fain  made  a  bed  for 
him; 
Seafaring  rills,  on  their  musical  quest. 

Bells  of  the  fairies  at  eve,  that  I  rang  for  him ; 

Nightingale's  glee,  he  so  well  understood ; 
Chant  of  the  dryads  at  dawn,  that  I  sang  for  him; 

Swish  of  the  snake  at  the  edge  of  the  wood. 

Little  he  knew  'twixt  his  dreaming  and  sleeping. 
The  while  his  sick  fancy  despaired  of  his  fame. 

What  glory  I  held  in  my  loverly  keeping : 
Listen !  my  waters  will  whisper  his  name. 

In  the  London  Athenaeum  is  a  charming  lit- 
tle pastoral  poem  that  purports  to  be  a  repro- 
duction of  an  old  Welsh  milking  song  entitled 
"Yr  Hufen  Melyn"— The  Yellow  Cream : 

A  WELSH  MILKING  SONG. 

By  Alfred  Perceval  Graves. 

The  winter  through 
I   loved  her  true. 

But  tarried; 
Till,  when  the  blossom  laughed  upon  the  boughs, 
In  shadow  cool 
Her  milking  stool 

I   carried. 
While  Gwen  went  calling,  calling  home  the  cows. 
Then  as  they  ran 
Around  her  can 

In  riot, 
I  hooshed  them,  hooshed  them  all  into  the-  shed — 
With  buck  and  bellow,  black  and  yellow,  dun  and 

sallow,  white  and   red — 
On  litter  good 


To  chew  the  cud 

In  quiet. 
Then  to  the  milking  each  in  turn  be  led. 

Her  touch  of  silk 
Had  eased  of  milk 

Each  udder; 
Yet  beating,  beating  on  in  wild  unrest. 
My  heart  of  doubt — 
A  boat  without 

A  rudder — 
Still  rode  the  sighing  billow  of  my  breast; 
Till  Gwen,  her  eyes 
With  soft  surprise 

Upturning, 
Read  all  the  trouble  written  in  mine  own, 
And  lucky  fellow,  lucky  fellow,  lucky  fellow  that 

I'd  grown — 
Her  pride  forsook. 
Gave  back  my  look 

Of  yearning, 
Then,  brightly  blushing,  from  my  arms  had  flown ! 

There  is  both  power  and  originality  in  the  fol- 
lowing poem  in  The  American  Magazine,  and 
the  name  of  the  writer  is  a  new  one  to  us. 

THE    BREAKING. 

(the  lord  god  speaks  to  a  youth.) 

By  Margaret  Steele  Anderson. 

Bend  now  thy  body  to  the  common  weight : 

(But   oh,  that   vine-clad   head,   those   limbs   of 
morn ! 
Those    proud    young    shoulders,    I    myself    made 
straight ! 
How    shall    ye    wear    the    yoke    that    must    be 
worn?) 

Look  thou,  my  son,  what  wisdom  comes  to  thee : 
(But  oh,  that  singing  mouth,  those  radiant  eyes! 

Those  dancing  feet — that  I  myself  made  free ! 
How  shall  I  sadden  them  to  make  them  wise?) 

Nay,  then,  thou  shalt !     Resist  not — have  a  care  I 
(Yea,  I  must  work  my  plans  who  sovereign  sit; 

Yet  do  not  tremble  so !     I  cannot  bear — 
Tho  I  am  God — to  see  thee  so  submit!) 

There  is  the  universal  note  in  Mr.  Viereck's 
fine  poem  in  The  Smart  Set.  As  printed  there, 
one  line  was  marred  by  a  superfluous  word  and 
another  by  the  inadvertent  omission  of  a  word. 
The  lines  have  been  corrected  for  us  by  the  author 
in  the  version  below. 

THE  CANDLE  AND  THE  FLAME. 

By  George  Sylvester  Viereck. 

Thy  hands  are  like  cool  herbs  that  bring 

Balm  to  men's  hearts  upon  them  laid; 

Thy  lovely-petaled  lips  are  made 

As  any  flower  of  the  Spring, 

But  in  thine  eyes  there  is  a  thing, 

O  Love,  that  makes  me  half  afraid. 

For  they  are  old,  those  eyes.    They  gleam 
Between  the  waking  and  the  dream 
With  s.ecret  wisdom,  like  a  bright 
Torch  from  behind  the  temple's  veil 
That  beckons  to  the  acolyte 
Who  prays  with  trembling  lips  and  pale 
In  the  long  watches  of  the  night. 
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They  are  as  old  as  life.    They  were 
When  proud  Gomorrah  reared  its  head 
A  new-born  city.    They  were  there 
When  in  the  places  of  the  dead 
They  swathed  the  body  of  the  Lord. 
They  gazed  on  Pa-Wak  raise  the  wall 
Of  China.     They  saw  Carthage  fall, 
And  grim  Attila  lead  his  horde. 

There  is  no  secret  anywhere 
Nor  any  grief  or  shame  that  lies 
Not  writ  somehow  in  those  child  eyes 
Of  thine,  O  Love,  in  some  strange  wise. 
Thou  art  the  lad  Endymion, 
And  that  great  queen  with  spice  and  myrrh 
From  Araby,  whom  Solomon 
Delighted,  and  the  lust  of  her. 

The  warriors  marching  from  the  sea 
With  Caesar's  cohorts  sang  of  thee, 
How  thy  fair  head  was  more  to  him 
Than  all  the  land  of  Brittany. 
Yea,  in  the  old  days,  thou  wast  she 
Who  lured  Mark  Antony  from  home 
To  death  in  Egypt,  seeing  he 
Lost  love  when  he  lost  Rome. 

Thou  saw'st  old  Tubal  strike  the  lyre, 
Yea,  first  for  thee  the  poet  hurled 
Defiance  at  God's  starry  choir; 
Thou  art  the  romance  and  the  fire, 
Thou  art  the  pageant  and  the  strife, 
The  clamor  mounting  high  and  higher 
From  all  the  lovers  in  the  world 
To  air  the  lords  of  love  and  life. 

Oft  through  thine  exquisite  long  lashes 
Across  the  pallor  of  thy  face, 
The  fire  of  primal  passion  flashes 
That  is  as  ancient  as  the  race. 
But  we,  that  live  a  little  space. 
Which,  when  beholding,  feel  in  it 
The  horror  of  the  Infinite. 

Perhaps  the  passions  of  mankind 
Are  but  the  torches  mystical 
Lit  by  some  spirit  hand  to  find 
The  presence  of  the  Master  Mind 
That  knows  the  secret  of  it  all 
In  the  great  darkness  and  the  wind. 

We  are  the  candle.  Love  the  flame. 
Each  separate  living  light  burns  out — 
Love,  being  deathless,  is  the  same. 
When  of  life's  fever  we  shall  tire 
It  will  desert  us,  and  the  fire 
Rekindle  new  in  prince  or  lout. 

Twin-born  of  knowledge  and  of  lust 
It  was  before  us.     It  shall  be 
Indifferent  still  of  thee  and  me 
When  shattered  is  life's  golden  cup. 
When  thy  young  limbs  are  shriveled  up, 
And  when  my  heart  is  turned  to  dust. 

Nay,  sweet,  smile  not,  to  know  at  last 

That  thou  or  I  or  knave  or  fool 

Are  but  the  involitient  tool 

Of  some  world  purpose  vague  and  vast. 

No  bar  to  passion's  fury  set. 

With  monstrous  poppies  spice  the  wine, 

For  only  drunk  are  we  divine. 

And  only  mad  shall  we  forget ! 


Mr.  Viereck's  poem  is  one  of  the  philosophy  of 
love.  Florence  Brooks,  who  is  now  Mrs.  John 
Marone,  writes  a  sonnet  sequence  which  voices 
the  ecstasies  of  love.  The  sequence  consists  of 
thirty-three  sonnets,  which  are  published  in  book 
form.  The  ecstatic  note  is  a  little  too  intense  and 
too  prolonged  to  suit  the  measure  of  our  capacity 
for  response ;  but  the  work  is  rather  notable  for  its 
sustained  power  and  the  variety  of  its  imagery. 
Here  is  a  fair  specimen: 

I  AM  A  PILGPIM  OF  THE  WITHERED 
STAFF. 

By  Florence  Brooks. 

I  am  a  pilgrim  of  the  withered  staff 
Wandering  the  world,  and  thou  my  godlike  love; 
Thou  art  the  dizzy  universe  above 
My  gaze  illuminate ;  and  fruit  or  chaff 
Are  naught,  but  pour  me  tears  of  rain  to  quaff, 
Send  sunny  winds  to  please,  make  oceans  move 
For  my  great  wonder,  O  my  poet  love, 
And  I  will  care  not  if  I  weep  or  laugh. 

To  thy  sweet  moods  I  would  be  like  a  flower 
Soft  in  the  flowing  wind,  or  like  a  pool 
Beneath  the  purple  rain ;  from  hour  to  hour 
Thou  swayest,  I  am  thine,  priestess  or  fool. 

I  care  not  if  my  life  be  song  or  sob 

So  in  the  night  I  hear  thy  strong  heart  throb. 

Let  us  get  back  again  to  Death.  Mr.  Going 
gives  us  in  Everybody's  a  poem  treating  the  sub- 
ject from  a  novel  and  striking  point  of  view: 

THE  HIDDEN  THRESHOLD. 
By  Charles  Buxton  Going. 

Within  the  shadowed  Under  Land 
Two  figures  met,  and  for  a  space 

Each  held  the  other  by  the  hand — 
Each  looked  into  the  other's  face. 

Then  he  who  last  had  entered,  brake 
His  clasp  and  stood  in  sudden  fear, 

And,  as  he  made  The  Sign,  he  spake. 
"You  are  my  friend  who  died  last  year !" 

"Yea,  truly,  I  am  he  who  died; 

Why  do  you  quail?"  the  other  said: 
"I  do  not  know,"  the  first  replied, 

"But  I  have  always  feared  the  dead. 

"I  feared  their  hands  were  cold  and  thin, 
Their  ghosts  like  pallid  flame  would  shine; 

But  now  I  see  I  erred  therein — 
Your  body  seems  alike  to  mine." 

The  other  heard  him  to  the  end; 

Then,  very  pitiful,  he  said: 
"Nay — fear  the  dead  no  more,  dear  friend; 

Did  you  not  know  you,  too,  are  dead?" 

Mr.  Le  Gallienne  is  but  seldom  heard  from  in 
these  days  and  when  we  do  hear  from  him  it  is 
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nearly  always  in  the  way  of  something  slight  and 
almost  incidental  in  its  character.  The  following 
is  from  The  Broadway  Magazine 

THE  TRAVELER. 
By  Richard  Le  Gallienne. 

'Twas  moonrise  on  the  tenth  of  May, 
I  met  a  traveler  walking  fast — 

I  called  his  name,  and  bade  him  stay : 
"Old  friend,  we  meet  at  last !" 

All  strange  and  dark  and  tall  he  seemed 

Under  the  rising  moon — 
He  turned  and  said :  "I  never  dreamed 

That  we  would  meet  so  soon ! 

"You  are  too  young  to  be  my  friend — 
All  hope  and  boyish  breath — 

Are  you  quite  sure  you  know  my  name?" 
"Your  name,"  I  said,  "is  Death." 

Julian  Hawthorne  has  done  many  kinds  of 
literary  work  in  his  time — too  many  kinds,  per- 
haps, for  the  health  of  his  reputation  while  he 
lives.  After  he  dies,  of  course,  his  reputation 
will  rest,  as  it  should,  upon  the  best  that  he  has 
done.  In  The  Newshook  (that  Kansas  City  week- 
ly which  is  making  some  stir  as  the  propagandist 
organ  of  Dr.  Charles  Ferguson's  idea  of  the  mili- 
tant university)  Mr.  Hawthorne  publishes  a  poem 
entitled  "Adam's  Prayer,"  which  consists  not  only 
of  the  prayer  but  of  the  Creator's  response.  The 
response,  however,  has  more  of  the  perfunctory 
about  it  than  the  prayer  itself,  which  alone  we  re- 
produce : 

ADAM'S  PRAYER. 
By  Julian  Hawthorne. 

Lord,   my   God,   behold  how   small    and  poor   I 

stand  amidst  Thy  all ! 
Thou  hast  made  Thy  universe  sound  and  full  in 

heart  and  purse; 
I,  alone,  who  image  Thee,  am  impoverished  and 

unf  ree ; 
I,  alone,  time's  mendicant,  'mid  Thy  plenty  pine 

in  want! 
Thou,    who    gav'st    me    will    and    thought    and 

dreams  with  boundless  glory  fraught. 
With  these  gifts  didst  me  deny  power,  their  prom- 
ise to  supply! 
Save  me,  all  things  are  adequate  to  their  function, 

life  and  fate; 
Heat  and  cold  are  prompt  and  pure,  hill  and  sea 

are  strong  and  sure, 
Stars  their  ancient  orbits  keep,  winds  are  free  to 

roam  or  slee^. 
Effortless   each   circling   season   sings   its   rhsmie 

and  proves  its  reason, 
Rock,  flower,  beast,  their  order  know,  errorless 

they  come  and  go, — 
I  alone  am  ignorant  how  to  gain  the  goal  I  want ; 


Boundless  power  is  my  desire,  beyond  Orion  I 
aspire, 

Would  govern  nature  as  her  master,  abolish  death, 
defy  disaster. 

Be  as  free  as  is  my  thought,  find  all  trea-  re  that 
I  sought. 

Solve  the  secret  of  the  spheres,  live  my  hopes  and 
lose  my  fears! 

Thou,  O  Lord,  who  bad'st  my  spirit  longings  in- 
finite inherit. 

Denied  fruition  to  my  will  and  curbed  each  half- 
grown  good  with  ill! 

If  then  my  talents  rust  unused,  shall  I  with  jus- 
tice be  accused? 

Liefer  I'd  live  as  soulless  beast  than  thus,  half 
bound  and  half  released! 

How  shall  I  have  faith  in  Thee  if  Thou  keep  no 
faith  with  me? 

But  grant  me  power  to  do  my  will,  and  Thine 
own  will  I  fulfil; 

Grant  me  power  to  know  and  win!— only  my 
prison  is  my  sin! 

Mr.  Oppenheim's  verses  in  The  Outlook  have 
the  same  note  of  sincerity  that  characterizes 
all  his  poetry;  but  the  theme  is  different  from 
that  he  has  been  essaying  of  late  and  their  sing- 
ing quality  is  much  better  than  that  of  his 
verses  on  the  tragedies  of  the  common  life  in 
the  factories  and  marts  of  the  city. 


IN  THE  FOREST. 
By  James  Oppenheim. 

Cover  me  over,  forest  wild. 
Wind  me  about  with  windy  boughs. 

Make  me,   O   Mother,  your  broken  child 
Who  strayed  from  the  beautiful  house — 

Who  strayed  from  the  path  with  pine-needles 
brown. 

From  pool  and  clearing,  wild  rose  and  brier, 
And   in  the  stone-kiln  of  the  terrible  Town 

Was  burnt  in  the  Human  Fire! 

Take  me!  my  torn  heart  fitfully  beats 
Even  at  your  touch,  with  its  ancient  pity — 

Hush  in  the  Brain  the  crowded  streets. 
The  million  eyes  of  the  cityl 

But  dream  not  now,  O   Mother  of  me. 
Your    child    will    bide    in    your    strange    wild 
beauty — 

No,  he  has  tasted  Eternity, 
Whose  awful   tide  is   Duty! 

He  knows  the  Sorrow  of  Man;  he  knows 
His  is  the  World  where  the  Man-tides  drift — 

But  oh,  to-night,  with  wind  and  wild  rose. 
Mother,  he  is  uplift! 

But  oh,  to-night,  with  the  brown  wild  dusk, 
Bluebird   and   chipmunk,   dusk   dimmed,   night 
starred. 

Let  his  shattered  hands  your  glories  pluck, 
Mother,  till  he  sees  God  I 
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HE  letter  "C,"  it  seems,  is  regarded 

T..  with  superstition  by  Mr.  Winston 
^  Churchill,  the  New  Hampshire 
w<  novelist  and  politician.  The  title 
of  every  book  he  has  written  so 
far  begins  (or  at  least  its  chief  substantive  begins) 
with  that  letter:  "Coniston,"  "The  Crisis," 
"Richard  Carvel,"  etc.  His  latest 
MR.  crewe's  novel*  is  no  exception  to  this 
CAREER  peculiar  rule.  In  other  respects, 
however,  if  we  may  believe  re- 
viewers outside  of  New  York,  it  compares  un- 
favorably with  the  author's  previous  productions. 
In  his  new  novel,  remarks  the  intrepid  "A. 
Non."  in  The  Musical  Leader  and  Concert  Goer, 
Mr.  Churchill  sinks  to  a  level  he  has  never  known 
before.  "Here  is  one  of  the  most  inane  stories 
ever  written  of  contemporary  American  life." 
The  St.  Louis  Mirror,  a  somewhat  more  judicious 
journal,  observes  that,  judging  by  selections  from 
the  reviews  presented  by  the  publisher,  "  Mr. 
Crewe's  Career  "  is  the  long-awaited  great  Ameri- 
can story.  "We  have  read  the  story,"  it  goes  on 
to  say;  "it  is  long,  and  in  the  main  leaden.  It 
has  a  political  thesis  in  which  a  very  slight  inci- 
dent in  a  political  situation  is  worked  out  with 
much  tcnuousness  to  nothing  at  all  of  a  con- 
clusion." The  essential  weakness  of  the  novel,  it 
seems  to  us,  lies  in  its  duality  of  heroes;  the 
ironic  titular  hero,  Mr.  Crewe,  and  the  actual  pre- 
dominating character,  Austen  Vane.  In  "Con- 
iston" Mr.  Churchill  portrayed  New  Hampshire 
politics  of  two  decades  ago.  In  "Mr.  Crewe's 
Career"  he  gives  us  the  story  of  New  Hampshire 
politics  to-day,  enriched  by  his  own  experience. 
Mr.  Crewe  represents  in  external  detail  Mr. 
Churchill.  In  actual  personality,  the  New  York 
Herald  affirms,  he  is  the  very  opposite  of  Mr. 
Churchill.  "For  a  more  or  less  vivid  reflection  of 
Mr.  Churchill  as  Mr.  Churchill  sees  him  we  must 
take  the  real  hero  of  the  book,  Austen  Vane. 
Here  you  get  autobiography;  in  the  other  char- 
acter you  get  environment,  but  not  the  man." 

"Obviously  Mr.  Churchill  has  drawn  an  imagin- 
ary character  in  the  midst  of  the  perplexities 
surrounding  the  scholar  in  politics,  which  he 
himself  has  experienced.  But  the  suave,  versa- 
tile, and  yet  absolutely  incompetent  Mr.  Crewe 
represents  only  the  baser  side  of  Mr.  Churchill, 
if  you  concede  to  the  author  the  recognition  of  a 
baser  side. 


Mr.  Crkwb's  Cakkes.    By  Winston  Giurchill.    Macmillan 
ft   Company. 


"Mr.  Crewe,  under  the  stress  if  similar  tempta- 
tion to  that  which  presumably  afflicted  Mr. 
Churchill,  did  the  sort  of  thing  that  Mr.  Churchill 
himself  would  have  rebelled  against,  just  as 
Austen  Vane  rebels  against  it  in  the  present  book. 
He  tried  to  evade  the  storm  which  Mr.  Vane 
essays  to  stem,  as  Mr.  Churchill  in  real  life  has 
always  sought  to  stem  it.  But  he  meets  the 
fate  that  Mr.  Churchill  himself  met  in  being 
beaten  by  the  forces  which  he   antagonized." 

The  story  turns  on  the  domination  of  an  im- 
named,  easily  identifiable  state,  by  a  great  rail- 
way. The  executive  and  the  legislature  are  un- 
der the  thumb  of  Flint,  the  suave  railroad  presi- 
dent, whose  character  is  contained  in  his  name. 
His  representative,  the  railroad  attorney  Hilary 
Vane,  is  the  boss  of  the  state.  He  is  a  man  of 
impeccable  reputation  who  looks  upon  his  ser- 
vice to  the  corporation  as  a  species  of  patriot- 
ism. A  similar  view  prevails  in  the  state,  but 
at  the  opening  of  the  story  the  sentiment  is 
changing,  and  Mr.  Crewe,  a  rich  dilettante, 
attempts  to  gain  the  governorship  by  riding  on 
the  crest  of  the  movement  against  the  railroad. 
The  real  leader,  however,  is  the  son  of  Hilary 
Vane,  who  succeeds  even  in  converting  his 
father  to  his  point  of  view.  Mr.  Crewe,  remarks 
The  Evening  Post,  is  a  figure  of  irony.  "He  is 
a  millionaire,  but  this,  we  realize  at  once,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  his  character." 

"Persons  as  busy,  as  knowing,  as  self-suffi- 
cient, are  to  be  found  on  the  peddler's  cart,  or 
behind  the  counter  of  the  corner  grocery.  He 
is  the  jack-of-all-trades,  raised  by  education  and 
wealth  to  a  large  power;  an  egotist  with  an  eye 
to  the  main  chance  as  keen  as  that  of  anv  huck- 
ster on  a  smaller  scale.  His  ardent,  and  in  the 
end  unsuccessful,  pursuit  of  political  office  is  an 
amusing  and  edifying  spectacle;  and  it  testifies 
to  the  good-humor  of  Mr.  Churchill's  portrayal, 
that  one  is  left  with  rather  a  kindly  feeling 
toward  this  undeniably  blatant  and  offensive  ass." 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Crewe's  career  is  not  properly 
the  theme  of  the  book  is  confessed  by  the 
author's  prompt  abandonment  of  him  when  he 
begins  to  be  in  the  way.  Austen  Vane's  position 
is  complicated  by  the  introduction  of  the  inevit- 
able love-story.  The  lady  who  wons  his  heart  is, 
of  course,  Flint's  daughter,  Victoria.  The  latter, 
the  reviewer  tells  us,  is  the  most  charming  of 
Mr.  Churchill's  heroines.  Both  Mr.  Crewe  and 
Mr.  Vane  succumb  in  the  fight  with  the  octopus 
as  Mr.  Churchill  has  succumbed,  but  in  the  mouth 
of  the  latter  the  author  puts  his  own  optimistic 
interpretation   of   the   combat:   "It   doesn't   mat- 
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ter,"  exclaims  Vane,  "whether  the  Northeastern 
Railroads  have  succeeded  in  nominating  and 
electing  a  governor  to  whom  they  can  dictate, 
and  who  will  reappoint  commissioners  and  other 
state  officials  in  their  interests.  The  practices  by 
which  you  have  elected  governors  and  councillors 
and  state  and  national  senators  are  doomed."  He 
goes  on  to  say: 

"However  necessary  these  practices  may  have 
been  from  your  point  of  view,  they  violated  every 
principle  of  free  government,  and  were  they  to 
continue,  the  nation  to  which  we  belong  would 
inevitably  decay  and  become  the  scorn  of  the 
world.  Those  practices  depended  for  their  suc- 
cess on  one  condition — which  in  itself  is  the  most 
serious  of  ills  in  a  republic — the  ignorance  and 
disregard  of  the  voter.  You  have  but  to  read  the 
signs  of  the  times  to  see  clearly  that  the  day  of 
such  conditions  is  past,  to  see  that  the  citizens  of 
this  state  and  this  country  are  thinking  for  them- 
selves as  they  should,  are  alive  to  the  danger 
and  determined  to  avert  it.  You  may  succeed  in 
electing  one  more  governor  and  one  more  senate, 
or  two,  before  the  people  are  able  to  destro-  the 
machinery  you  have  built  up  and  repeal  the  laws 
you  have  made  to  sustain  it.  I  repeat,  it  doesn't 
matter  in  the  long  run.  The  era  of  political  dom- 
ination by  a  corporation,  and  mainly  for  the 
benefit  of  a  corporation,  is  over." 

Thus,  observes  Mr.  Temple  Scott,  in  the  New 
York  American,  speaks  the  literary  idealist." 

"It  is  good  to  read  and  it  is  inspiring  to  be- 
lieve. We  confess,  however,  that  the  material 
foundation  on  which  corporations  are  based  and 
the  material-loving  spirit  to  which  they  appeal 
will  not  be  so  easilj^  overcome.  It  requires  even 
more  than  a  high  inteUigence  to  withstand  the 
appeal  the  corporations  can  make.  That  quality 
of  mind  is  the  growth  of  many  generations  and 
is  as  yet  by  no  means  common  in  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire.  But  Mr.  Churchill  has  tried 
the  suffrages  of  his  State,  and  may  know  better. 
We  sincerely  hope  he  is  right." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Mr.  Vane  is  more 
successful  in  love  than  he  is  in  politics.  We  find 
it  hard  to  take  much  interest  in  his  private  for- 
tunes, neither  are  his  political  fortunes  depicted 
with  absorbing  power.  Of  piquant  interest,  how- 
ever, is  the  key  to  the  novel  furnished  by  a 
despatch  from  New  Hampshire  in  The  Herald  : 

"President  Flint,  of  the  Northeastern  Railroads, 
a  'holdover'  from  'Coniston,'  will  be  popularly 
identified  with  President  Tuttle,  of  the  Boston 
and  Maine  system,  especially  as  each  rises  from 
a  humble  beginning  on  a  small  road  to  the  head 
of  the  great  combination.  And  Mr.  Tuttle  is 
on  record  in  some  public  speeches  with  views 
much  like  those  expressed  by  Flint  in  the  story 
as  to  the  duties  of  railroad  presidents. 

"The  most  interesting  figure  in  the  story,  Hil- 
lary Vane,  chief  counsel  in  New  Hampshire  for 
Mr.  Flint's  railroad  and  the  head  of  its  political 
machine,  is  a  composite.     In  personal  appearance 


he  does  not  depart  much,  as  described,  from  Ira 
Colby,  of  Claremont,  was  on  his  deathbed  in  his 
seventy-seventh  year,  and  for  half  a  century  the 
railroad's  legal  representative  in  his  section.  Mr. 
Colby,  too,  has  a  young  lawyer  son,  as  had  Vane 
in  the  story,  who  left  the  railroad  ranks  and 
followed  Mr.  Churchill's  reform  movement  of  two 
years  ago. 

"The  career  of  Mr.  Crewe,  which  gives  its  title 
to  the  book,  is  a  piquant  blend  of  two  actual 
careers  in  New  Hampshire  politics,  those  of  Mr. 
Churchill  himself  and  of  George  B.  Leighton,  of 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Dublin, 
N.  H. 

"It  was  Mr.  Churchill  who  was  elected  to  the 
Legislature  and  went  there  with  a  sheaf  of  bills 
on  forestry,  good  roads  and  other  improvements, 
only  to  see  such  of  them  as  survived  the  ordeal  of 
the  lower  house  killed  in  the  Senate. 

"It  was  Mr.  Churchill  who,  drawing  a  seat  in 
a  far  corner  of  the  House,  was  taken  under  the 
wing  of  the  veterans  of  the  machine  and  given  a 
snug  chair  between  two  of  them  in  the  very  front 
row.  It  was  Mr.  Churchill  who  invaded  the 
secrets  of  the  'railroad  room,'  successor  to  Con- 
iston's  'throne  room'  at  the  Pelican  (Eagle 
Hotel). 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  campaign  of  Mr. 
Leighton  for  the  United  States  Senatorship  in 
1906-7  undoubtedly  furnished  many  suggestions 
for  the  career  of  Mr.  Crewe. 

"Mr.  Leighton  is  a  very  wealthy  young  man, 
son  of  the  late  George  E.  Leighton,  of  St.  Louis, 
capitalist  and  lawyer,  who  makes  his  legal  resi- 
dence in  Dublin,  N.  H.,  where  he  has  a  splendid 
estate  known  as  Monadnock  Farms.  He  joined 
the  Churchill  reform  movement  at  its  inception, 
but,  against  the  desires  of  Mr.  Churchill  and  oth- 
ers of  its  leaders,  presented  himself  to  the  New 
Harnpshire  Legislature  of  1907  as  a  candidate 
for  United  States  Senator.  He  is  credited  with 
having  spent  $40,000  in  his  canvass,  or  almost 
$1,500  each  for  the  twenty-eight  votes  (out  of  a 
total  of  273)  which  he  received  in  the  party 
caucus. 

"Mr.  Leighton  took  his  defeat  good  naturedly, 
and  since  then  has  become  a  favorite  of  some  of 
the  "machine"  managers,  who  propose  to  start 
him  up  the  State  political  ladder  at  the  next  elec- 
tion by  choosing  him  to  the  State  Senate.  Mr. 
Churchill,  however,  has  no  liking  for  his  erst- 
while lieutenant,  and  certainly  he  'hands  him  a 
few'  in  'Mr.  Crewe's  Career.' " 


New  York  reviewers  are,  on  the  whole,  favor- 
ably impressed  with  the  book.  The  Times  ren- 
ders an  adverse  verdict,  but  World,  Evening  Post, 
Herald  and  Sun  are  delighted  with  Mr.  Church- 
ill's story.  "Thanks  above  all,"  jubilates  the 
World,  "that  one  author  is  minded  to  write  his 
tale  of  the  hour  into  a  wholesome  tale  that 
all  may  read  and  feel,  instead  of  spreading  it 
across  a  muck-raker's  repellant  pages."  And  The 
Evening  Post  asserts  that  "tho  Mr.  Churchill's 
style  is  quite  without  distinction,  and  often  slov- 
enly, his  people  are  people,  and  the  atmosphere 
in  which  they  move  is  that  of  a  ripened  and  really 
admirable  humor." 


RECENT  FICTION   AND    THE   CRITICS 


III 


Mr.  Howells's  new  novel*  is  not,  on  the  whole, 
received  with  much  enthusiasm  by  fresh-minded 
critics.  We  should  not  be  con- 
FENNEL  AND  RUE  ccrncd  with  it  here  at  all  were 
it  not  for  its  author's  enviable 
reputation  and  for  the  interesting  fact  that  by- 
some  reviev^^ers  the  book  is  looked  upon  as  typical 
of  American  fiction. 

The  story  deals  with  a  fine  point  in  ethics,  so 
fine  that,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  it  is  no  point 
at  all.  It  is  a  tale  of  a  vs^riter,  Verrian,  who  dis- 
covers that  a  correspondent,  purely  in  a  spirit  of 
fun,  is  trying  to  trick  him  into  a  premature  reve- 
lation of  his  plot.  He  writes  her  a  sharp  letter 
that  has  almost  disastrous  effects  on  its  tender 
recipient;  when  later  he  meets  her  another  cata- 
strophe caused  by  a  trivial  resurrection  of  the 
old  story  takes  place.  He  begins  to  realize  his 
lack  of  magnanimity,  and  also  that  the  girl  is  the 
only  woman  who  could  give  meaning  to  his  life; 
but  here  a  plain  man  steps  in  whose  manly  sim- 
plicity puts  to  shame  his  fastidiousness  and  hu- 
miliates the  priggishness  of  his  attitude. 
"Yes,"  he  remarks,  "such  a  man  as  he,  tho  he 
ground  me  in  the  dirt  and  stamped  on  me,  I  will 
say  it,  is  worthy  of  any  woman.  He  can  believe 
in  a  woman,  and  that's  the  first  thing  that's 
needed  to  make  a  woman  like  her  true."  It  is 
all  subtle  and  rather  superfluous.  It  is  manifestly 
in  less  relation  to  life.  The  Atheticeum  remarks 
in  its  review,  "than  the  tales  of  adventure  which 
Mr.  Howells  has  contemned  as  the  products  of 
an  effete  insularism.  "Mr.  Howells's  wit  and  sense 
of  character,"  the  reviewer  goes  on  to  say,  "nowa- 
days seem  attenuated,  and  as  lovers  of  his  work 
in  other  days  we  regret  to  find  the  persons  of  this 
small  drama  bloodless  creatures,  splitting  ethical 
hairs.  We  regret,"  he  concludes,  "that  nothing 
is  left  here  of  the  old  Mr.  Howells  except  the 
manner." 

In  view  of  this  scorching  verdict,  it  is  hardly 
complimentary  to  our  literature  to  find  that  the 
London  Times  looks  upon  the  novel  as  a  sort  of 
epitome  of  the  American  mind.  "The  problems 
involved,"  it  says,  "are  throughout  mental  and 
ethical,  and  they  are  set  forth  with  all  the 
American  acuteness,  the  sensitiveness  to  fine  moral 
distinctions,  the  preoccupation  with  the  essential 
rights  and  wrongs  of  a  given  case."  To  quote 
further : 

"There  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  American  ten- 
dency to  magnify  a  perfectly  genuine  question  un- 
til it  looms  almost  grotesquely  portentous;  the 
characters  thread  their  way  among  mountains 
which  the  British  homme  inoyen  sensuel  might 
very  likely  look  upon  as  mere  molehills  to  be 
trampled  over.    He  would  be  inclined  to  smile  at 
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the_  almost  ponderous  gravity  and  caution  with 
which  Verrian  and  his  mother  discuss  every  de- 
velopment of  events.  Psychologically,  these  peo- 
ple are  so  mature  and  sophisticated,  yet  so  curi- 
ously childish— or,  shall  we  say,  girlish?— in  their 
general  outlook  on  everyday  life.  The  childish- 
ness is  manifested  in  the  very  trivialities  of  social 
intercourse,  in  the  mise-en-scene  of  the  country 
house  party,  at  which  all  the  guests  seem  to  be 
boys  and  girls  and  a  fresh  'surprise'  to  be  pro- 
vided for  their  entertainment  every  evening,  as 
at  a  sumptuous  and  carefully-devised  children's 
party.  In  the  case  of  a  writer  so  keen  and  fully- 
equipped  as  Mr.  Howells,  it  is  superfluous  to  add 
that  he  is  conscious  of  all  the  egotism,  petty 
vanity,  and  triviality  which  will  strike  the  reader. 
Verrian  is,  within  the  narrow  scope  of  the  story, 
an  achievement,  with  his  complexities  of  upright- 
ness and  meanness,  his  combined  delicacy  and 
vulgarity  of  mind.  Only  at  times  we  ask  our- 
selves whether  Mr.  Howells,  in  spite  of  his  per- 
fect appreciation  of  individual  things,  does  see  the 
situation  really  in  focus;  whether  he,  too,  is  not 
in  danger  of  what  seems  to  be  an  American  pit- 
fall— the  lack  of  a  complete  sense  of  proportion." 

The  London  Chronicle  takes  an  even  more  un- 
favorable point  of  view.  "Why  fennel?  Why 
rue?"  it  exclaims.  "Why  anything?  It  is  all  so 
slight,  and,  if  we  dare  say  it,  so  unimportant. 
No  writer  we  know  of  is  such  an  expert  as  Mr. 
Howells  in  taking  a  really  insignificant  thing  and 
hedging  it  around  with  such  a  mass  of  argument 
and  analysis  as  to  render  it,  in  its  finished  elabor- 
ateness,   something   apparently    great." 

The  New  York  Times  Saturday  Review  admits 
the  unusual  degree  of  attenuation  of  Mr.  Howells's 
novel,  and  assents  in  a  sense  to  the  verdict  of  its 
London  namesake  in  pronouncing  "Fennel  and 
Rue"  to  be  a  typically  American  product.  "The 
novel,"  it  tells  us,  "is  fiercely  representative  in  a 
manner  of  a  type  of  literature  which  has  many 
claims  to  be  regarded  as  the  best  modern  product 
of  American  fiction.  Literary  quality  it  has.  Fa- 
cility in  analysis,  ingenuity  in  pursuit  of  motive 
it  displays.  It  is  graceful,  reserved,  not  lacking 
in  humor  (we  do  not  speak  so  much  specifically 
of  Mr.  Howells's  story  as  of  the  type  of  which  it 
is  an  example)  ;  it  is  tolerant  and  genial,  and  in 
its  way  pleasant  enough.  But  it  lacks — it  lacks 
size  and  force.    It  isn't  big,  and  it  isn't  strong." 

The  reviewer  goes  on  to  say  that  he  is  not  con- 
cerned especially  as  to  Mr.  Howells.  The  latter 
has  done  this  sort  of  thing  always,  and  it  would 
be  absurd  to  be  vexed  because  he  does  not  do  it 
differently.  "Probably,"  he  adds,  by  way  of  an 
afterthought,  "it  would  be  a  pity  if  he  did.  But," 
he  goes  on  to  say,  "there  is  just  ground  for  being 
vexed  with  half  a  score  other  American  writers 
of  fiction  who  do  what  Mr,  Howells  does — be- 
cause he  does  it;  with  scores  of  others  who  have 
yielded  (if  not  altogether,  at  least  in  too  great  a 
degree)    to   an   influence   which,   however  genial 


and  gracious,  has  yet  been  one  of  the  chief  ob- 
itacles  to  the  development  of  imaginative  art  in 
this  country." 

"It  would  be  to  say  that  which  would  meet 
scant  acknowledgment  to  affirm  that  Americans 
are  afraid  of  life.  It  is  true,  nevertheless.  We 
are  not  mentally  adventurous;  morally,  we  are 
none  too  well  grounded,  but  we  are  cautious  and 
afraid.  Unconventional  morality  has  no  standing 
with  us.  We  are  distrustful  of  our  own  experi- 
ences; pretending  to  worship  liberty,  we  are  sus- 
picious of  all  that  has  not  behind  it  the  sanction  of 
authority. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  lived  and  are 
living  a  singularly  full  and  splendid  life — the  cir- 
cumstances of  our  age  and  a  developing  contin- 
ent, a  meeting  point  of  diverse  civilizations  such 
as  history  never  before  contrived,  make  our  life 
inevitably  strange  and  rich.  But  it  has  not  be- 
gfun  to  be  mirrored  in  our  fiction,  or,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  in  our  poetry.  We  don't  write 
poetry,  however;  we  do  write  novels  by  the 
thousand.  What  have  they  to  do  with  life?  Do 
they  not,  the  very  best  of  them,  seem  as  if  they 
were  doing  their  level  best  to  evade  life?     The 
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very  best  of  them  are  the  very  worst  in  this  re- 
spect; there  is  occasionally  some  red  blood  in  an 
impossible  book,  but  the  novels  of  skill,  of  talent, 
seem  by  common  consent  to  shirk  the  real  issues 
of  living.  Their  writers  dwell  in  the  pale  lands 
of  gentle  emotion  or  none;  of  love  without  pas- 
sion, of  conviction  without  zeal,  of  faith  without 
rapture.  The  generation  has  not  brought  into 
literary  being  a  single  magnificent  storm-swept 
soul.  Zeal,  passion,  rapture  are  here  among  us; 
living  in  tumultuous  and  tragic;  sorrow  walks 
the  earth,  and  ambition  mounts  more  daringly 
perhaps  than  ever  it  did  elsewhere  or  before. 
Nothing  is  wan — but  our  literature." 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  writer  in  the  New  York 
Times  overshoots  the  mark,  when,  in  the  con- 
demnation of  Mr.  Howells's  mannerisms  and  of 
the  wan  spirits  of  his  imitators,  he  includes  the 
whole  of  American  fiction.  The  term  "wan"  is 
hardly  applicable  to  Mr.  Jack  London  and  Mr. 
Sinclair;  it  is  not  true  of  that  remarkable  short 
story  writer  Gouverneur  Morris,  of  vivacious 
Gertrude  Atherton,  and  strong-minded  Edith 
Wharton. 


THE   GREAT 
SECRET 


The  New  York  Times  remarked  the  other  day 
that  nobody  took  Mr.  Oppenheim's  books  serious- 
ly, and  then  proceeded  quite  seri- 
ously to  hurl  critical  thunders  at 
his  head.  We  doubt  whether  we 
would  have  taken  up  Mr.  Oppen- 
heim's latest  book*  at  all,  but  for 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  relief  to  turn  from 
treatises  and  political  novels  to  a  story  that  enter- 
tains. The  plot  is  thrilling  enough  to  make  one's 
hair  stand  on  end.  The  Kaiser,  it  seems,  has  con- 
cocted a  plan  to  invade  England  and  conquer  the 
country.  Thousands  of  German  residents  are 
banded  together  in  London  under  the  guise  of 
trade-unions,  and  at  a  given  signal  they  are  to  rise 
and  take  possession  of  the  heart  of  the  enemy's 
country.  The  British  fleet  is  to  be  lured  to  Kiel, 
there  to  be  destroyed  by  torpedoes.  Meanwhile 
the  Kaiser's  army  is  to  land  in  England.  The 
conspiracy  is  to  be  sprung  without  warning  while 
the  two  countries  are  enjoying  the  most  cordial 
relations.  A  gay  young  Englishman  discovers  in- 
dications of  "the  great  secret"  and  risks  his  life 
in  unraveling  it,  thereby  winning  the  hand  of  a 
fair  American  lady.  A  most  delightful  touch  in 
the  plot  is  the  determination  on  the  part  of  title- 
mad  American  millionaires  and  their  wives  to  re- 
store the  monarchy  in  France  by  collecting  twelve 
million  dollars  for  a  mysterious  fund.  Most 
American    reviewers    have    found    difficulty    in 
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swallowing  Oppenheim's  yarn.  Views  of  his  lit- 
erary accomplishments  vary  widely. 

"Mr.  Oppenheim,"  asserts  the  Philadelphia  Led- 
ger, "has  never  written  a  tale  of  mystery  and  ad- 
venture so  compelling  as  this  one.  It  is  so  far 
above  his  last,  'The  Lost  Leader,'  as  to  seem  to 
be  the  work  of  another  author.  From  beginning 
to  end  the  excitement  is  intense  and,  whether  the 
situations  are  possible  or  not,  the  reader  runs  on 
from  chapter  to  chapter  in  a  state  of  almost 
breathless  interest." 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle  takes  a  less  complimentary 
view.    It  says : 

"The  demand  for  the  tale  of  bricks  must  have 
been  heavy,  and  the  supply  of  straw  unusually 
scant,  when  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim  produced  his 
latest  romance.  When  a  novelist  devotes  himself 
to  the  production  of  sensational  romances,  and 
aims  to  write  three  or  four  of  them  every  year,  it 
is  to  be  expected  that  he  will  sometimes  fall  below 
his  average  standard.  That  is  just  what  Mr.  Op- 
penheim has  done  in  this  instance. 

"Now,  Mr.  Oppenheim  is  a  skilled  craftsman; 
he  has  written  some  strikingly  good  stories  of  the 
adventure  and  mystery  sort — stories  that  hold  the 
reader's  absorbed  attention,  and  make  him  sit  up 
nights  until  the  book  is  read.  Because  he  can  do 
such  good  work,  it  is  all  the  more  inexcusable  that 
he  should  put  out  a  thing  so  crudely  conceived  and 
executed  as  'The  Great  Secret.' 

"Obviously,  the  book  was  concocted  with  an  eye 
solely  to  the  demands  of  the  English  market,  for 
the  central  idea  is  an  appeal  to  British  prejudice 
of  the  sort  that  pervades  the  uncultivated  public — 
the  prejudice  against  Germany.  Also  he  intro- 
duces an  American  feature  so  fantastic  that  it 
would  be  broadly  ludicrous  if  it  were  not  to  abso- 
lutely mendacious." 


RECENT  PlCTION  AND   THE   CRITIC^ 
THE    CHRISTMAS     BETROTHAL-BY    COPPEE 
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The  death  of  Francois  Coppee,  one  of  the  most  charming  and  wholesome  of  the  writers  of 
modern  France,  was  chronicled  a  few  days  ago.  This  story  (translated  for  us  by  Edward  Tuck- 
erman  Mason)  is  very  characteristic  of  his  style.  He  deals  for  the  most  part  with  simple  people 
of  simple  qualities,  in  whom,  however,  he  discerns  something  that  ennobles  and  charms.  The 
racy  and  risque  story  which  we  are  apt  to  associate  with  French  literature  is  to  a  great  extent  a 
product  manufactured  for  the  export  trade.  That  was  not  Coppee's  forte.  He  is  a  lyrist  even 
when  writing  prose,  and  his  humor  is  delicious  and   without   a   trace   of  bitterness   or   malice. 


£SIR£  MUGUET,  designer  and  en- 
graver of  anatomical  plates,  he 
who  has  reproduced  so  many 
brains,  lungs,  hearts,  livers,  spleens, 
and  intestines  for  the  publications 
of  Testevinde  &  Co.,  the  famous 
publishers  of  medical  works  in  the  Rue  Antoine- 
Dubois,did  not  embrace  the  artistic  career  (you  may 
be  very  sure)  with  the  preconceived  idea  of  choos- 
ing that  useful  but  disagreeable  specialty.  When,  a 
young  pupil  at  the  School  of  Design,  at  the  evening 
course,  charcoal  or  stump  in  hand,  he  worked  at 
Houdon's  skinless  figure,  in  front  of  this  terrible 
old  fellow  showing  his  muscles  bare  and  peeled 
like  an  orange,  he  had  not  had  even  the  slightest 
presentiment  of  his  destiny.  On  the  contrary, 
he  had  little  liking  for  this  skinless  figure.  A 
timid  and  well  brought-up  child,  he  thought  that 
this  personage  carried  undress  a  great  deal  too 
far.  When,  having  made  some  progress,  he  was 
authorized  by  the  master  to  leave  the  man  with- 
out epidermis  or  skin,  and  to  attack  the  Apollo 
Belvedere  and  the  Venus  de  Medici,  he  felt  a 
genuine  relief  and  copied  with  great  pleasure 
those  two  divinities,  who,  altho  unprovided  with 
floating  draperies  or  vine-leaves,  had  at  least  the 
decency  to  keep  on  their  skins. 

Like  so  many  others.  Desire,  in  his  youth  as  an 
artist,  had  dreamed  of  fame.  But  at  the  present 
price  of  butter  those  dreams  must  be  abandoned. 
I  formerly  knew,  in  the  obscurity  of  a  Httle  cafe 
at  Batignolles,  a  poet  who  shrugged  his  shoulders 
when  the  name  of  Victor  Hugo  was  mentioned 
in  his  presence,  and  who  now  earns  his  forty 
sous  a  day  by  composing  every  morning,  before 
his  shaving-glass,  a  two-stanza  advertisement  in 
praise  of  a  soap.  And  he  is  not  to  be  pitied.  A 
franc  a  line  is  a  very  fine  price.  But  the  intro- 
ducer of  the  soap  accepts  only  two  stanzas  per 
day,  no  more,  because  of  the  very  high  rate  of 
publication  in  the  newspapers.  Once  the  unfor- 
tunate poet,  having  risked  four  stanzas,  came  very 
near  losing  his  wages. 

Desire  Muguet  who  had  raised  some  hopes  in 
his  springtime  and  who  had  been  taken  very 
seriously  for  a  short  time  at  the  School  of  Fine 
Arts,  would  have  asked  no  better  than  to  sell  his 


paintings,  like  the  late  Meissonier,  at  three  or 
four  thousand  francs  the  square  inch.  But  there  1 
Admitted  to  his  private  room  at  twenty-nine  years 
old — the  age-limit — he  had  failed  to  take  his 
Roman  prize.  A  fine  subj  ect,  however :  Themis- 
tocles  imploring  the  hospitality  of  Admetus,  King 
of  the  Molossians.  His  composition  was  good; 
only — what  an  oversight! — he  had  forgotten  the 
dogs,  the  Molossian  dogs !  The  jury  concluded 
that  he  lacked  imagination  and  favored  Petraz, 
who  (for  having  at  that  time  thought  of  the 
famous  dogs)  has  made  his  way  superbly,  with 
large  orders,  the  Institute,  a  skewerful  of  decora- 
tions, everything  which  heart  could  desire,  and 
to-day  paints  the  portraits  of  our  most  illustrious 
contemporaries,  all  so  pallid,  upon  such  a  gloomy 
background,  that  it  seems  as  if  they  had  been 
painted  with  starch  at  the  bottom  of  a  cellar. 

"No  luck!"  That  is  the  motto  which  Desire 
Muguet  might  have  had  printed  in  black,  glazed 
letters  upon  his  letter-paper,  if  the  poor  fellow 
had  .not  been  content,  for  his  rare  correspondence, 
with  the  quarter  of  a  quire  of  paper  for  two  sous, 
bought  at  the  grocer's,  opposite. 

The  good  fellow,  however,  upon  coming  into 
the  world  had  had  one  piece  of  very  great  good 
fortune,  the  greatest,  even,  according  to  my 
humble  opinion.  His  father  and  mother  were 
virtuous  people. 

What  do  you  say?  That  this  is  ordinary,  com- 
monplace? Not  so  much  so  as  you  think.  And 
do  not  smile,  you  materialist  over  there !  You 
have  overpowered  us  long  enough  with  your 
laws  of  heredity.  Why  should  you  not  admit  that 
the  love  of  goodness  transmits  itself  like  the  gout, 
and  that  one  may  be  at  the  same  time,  by  rever- 
sion, gouty  and  virtuous?  Further  than  this  I 
do  not  defend  my  theory;  it  is  not  infallible.  But 
what  is  certain  is  that  Desire  inherited  from  his 
parents  a  conscience  of  good  and  substantial  stuff, 
woven  of  honor  and  of  kindness,  something  not 
to  be  worn-out,  all  wool,  which  ought  to  keep  his 
heart  warm  through  all  his  life. 

Desire  Muguet's  father,  an  old  soldier,  followed 
the  modest  but  respectable  calling  of  receiving- 
teller  in  a  banking-house.  Is  there  a  natural  rela- 
tion between   scrupulous   honesty,   upon   the   one 
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side,  and,  upon  the  other  side,  the  clothes  of  gray- 
blue  cloth,  with  the  broad  skirts,  and  the  two- 
cornered  hats?  It  is  probable.  For  you  can  trust 
a  pocket-book  swollen  with  thousand-franc  notes 
to  any  man  so  dressed,  altho,  in  general,  he  has 
but  very  few  sous  in  his  pocket-book  for  his  pri- 
vate pleasures ;  and  you  can  let  him  run  from 
morning  till  night  among  all  the  temptations  of 
Paris,  without  the  man  in  gray-blue  cloth  ever 
(or,  at  least,  an  accident  is  very  rare)  having  the 
idea  of  running  off  to  Brussels  on  the  express- 
train.  A  consoling  proof,  after  all,  that  the  sons 
of  Adam  are  a  great  deal  less  disreputable  than 
folks  like  to  say.  As  to  Father  Muguet,  he  was 
the  model  of  the  bank  clerks,  and,  more  than  that, 
he  was  such  a  good  sort  of  husband  and  father 
that  he  bravely  gave  up  his  tobacco  when  he  saw 
his  wife,  an  excellent  worker  upon  underclothing, 
toiling  until  midnight  and  losing  her  eyes  under 
the  lamp  in  order  to  meet  the  increased  expenses 
caused  by  the  birth  of  their  little  Desire. 

This  mother,  altho  she  was  only  a  simple  work- 
woman, had  transmitted  to  her  son  an  extreme 
sensibility,  a  delicate — let  us  say  the  word,  an 
aristocratic — manner  of  feeling  and  of  thinking. 
Women  of  such  natures  are  not  rare  among  the 
lower  classes  of  Paris.  She  was  very  happy  when 
her  boy  showed  a  remarkable  taste  for  design. 
"Perhaps  he  will  be  a  great  artist!"  she  said  to 
Father  Muguet,  who  was  a  little  troubled  by  the 
child's  vocation,  but  quite  proud,  nevertheless, 
when  the  little  one  presented  him,  for  his  birth- 
day, two  pages  of  noses  and  ears,  and  a  Vitellius, 
drawn  from  the  cast,  in  two  crayons. 

The  poor  household  imposed  all  sorts  of  priva- 
tions upon  itself  so  that  Desire  might  pursue  his 
art  studies,  and  this  during  long  years.  The 
father's  moustache  became  quite  gray,  and 
wrinkles  furrowed  the  mother's  fine  face,  altho 
Desire  remained  a  simple  pupil  and  did  not  earn 
his  living.  The  good  boy  suffered  from  this,  and 
reproached  himself  for  forcing  his  parents  to  this 
life  and  sacrifices.  Twenty  times  he  proposed  to 
them  to  abandon  his  hopes  and  to  take  to  a  trade. 
But  the  kind  people  bravely  refused,  having  con- 
fidence in  their  son,  being  deceived  by  his  suc- 
cesses at  school. 

Naturally  modest.  Desire  distrusted  himself 
soon  enough.  The  truth  was  that  he  had  not  the 
least  genius,  no  originality.  At  the  very  best  he 
might  have  succeeded,  after  a  long  time,  with  a 
great  deal  of  effort  and  determination,  in  acquir- 
ing a  little  talent,  of  a  very  moderate  kind;  for 
instance,  to  paint  good  and  conscientious  portraits. 
But  as  his  drawing  was  irreproachably  correct, 
his  master,  a  pupil  of  Ingres,  surnamed  by  the 
pupils,  "Colonel  of  the  firemen,"  constantly  held 
him  up  as  an  example  to  his  comrades.     He  was 


not  at  all  intoxicated  by  these  praises,  he  almost 
blushed  at  them.  They  gave  him,  however,  some 
illusions,  they  kept  him  back,  they  froze  him  in 
the  mediocre  triumph  of  strong  routine  work,  in 
the  satisfaction  of  being  a  good  scholar,  contented 
with  an  honorable  place  in  the  competition,  an 
encouraging  medal,  the  "very  good"  of  the  pro- 
fessor. 

He  was  not  entirely  a  burden  to  his  family, 
and,  full  of  good  will,  he  constantly  sought  and 
found  here  and  there  a  piece  of  ill-paid  work,  a 
portrait,  some  lessons.  He  also  tried  to  work  for 
the  illustrated  newspapers,  where  he  scarcely  ever 
succeeded,  lacking  facility,  incapable  of  quickly 
improvising  a  sketch. 

A  sad  youth,  after  all.  An  exemplary  son,  he 
saw  his  beloved  parents  growing  old  in  poverty 
for  his  sake;  from  a  sense  of  duty  he  abstained 
from  all  pleasure,  from  all  recreation,  and  he 
sometimes  asked  himself,  with  a  great  shudder, 
if  he  had  not  missed  his  life,  and  what  he  was 
going  to  become. 
A  catastrophe  gave  him  his  answer. 
His  father  died  suddenly,  and  his  mother,  at- 
tacked by  a  disease  of  the  eyes,  which  in  a  few 
months  rendered  her  nearly  blind,  was  forced  to 
give  up  all  work.  Desire  was  then  thirty  years 
old  and  had  just  lost  his  Roman  prize,  from  hav- 
ing forgotten  the  Molossian  king's  dogs.  Afl  the 
troubles  came  at  the  same  time.  But  adversity 
gives  a  famous  cut  of  the  whip  to  folks  whose 
heart  is  in  the  right  place. 

Desire  renounced  at  once  his  artistic  ambition, 
his  dreams  of  fame,  which,  besides — let  us  own 
it — had  not  overpowered  him.  Before  everything 
else,  he  must  devote  himself  to  his  mother,  must 
he  not?  He  must  do  no  matter  what  to  earn  bis 
day's  wages  as  a  workman.  They  had  already 
proposed  to  him  to  draw  and  to  engrave  (he 
handled  the  burin  a  little)  some  anatomical  plates. 
Here  his  ability  as  an  exact  draughtsman  became 
valuable.  So  he  accepted  the  offer  of  Testevinde 
and  Co.  Poor  Desire  Muguet,  who  bore  the  name 
of  a  flower,  who  had  the  soul  of  a  flower,  and 
who  formerly  thought  he  should  faint  at  the 
sight  of  blood  when  he  cut  his  thumb  in  sharpen- 
ing his  pencil,  bravely  overcame  his  repugnance, 
went  every  day  to  the  amphitheatres,  installed 
himself,  his  cardboard  on  his  knees,  near  the  dis- 
secting-tables,  and  copied,  after  nature,  all  this 
tripe-shop. 

It  was  horrible,  but  now  Desire  earned  his 
twelve  or  fifteen  francs  a  day.  From  eight  o'clock 
until  eleven  he  was  in  the  scientific  charnel- 
houses,  in  front  of  a  heart  broken  by  an  aneurism, 
a  stomach  gnawed  by  a  cancer  or  a  pair  of  lungs 
riddled  by  tubercles.  He  applied  himself  to  his 
drawing,  conscientiously,  minutely,  as  he  used  to 
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do  formerly  at  the  Museum  of  Antiques,  when  he 
drew  Polymnia  or  the  Discobolus.  Then,  upon 
returning  home  to  Rue  de  la  Harpe,  in  the  little 
fourth-floor  lodging,  the  poor  fellow,  after  break- 
fast, bending  over  his  plate  of  copper  before  his 
paper  transparency,  engraved  until  evening  an- 
other enlarged  heart,  another  cancerous  stomach, 
another  pair  of  consumptive  lungs.  Gay?  No 
this  was  not  gay!  But  by  it  he  had  charcoal  in 
the  stove  and  bread  in  the  cupboard ;  a  stew  boiled 
quietly  upon  the  kitchen-stove;  and  close  beside 
the  hard-working,  devoted  son,  seated  in  her  old 
arm-chair,  the  mother,  with  her  eyes  protected 
by  a  green  shade,  peacefully  knitted  a  woollen 
stocking. 

Had  the  sentiment  of  duty  performed  overcome 
all  regret  for  the  past  in  Desire  Muguet's  mind? 
Not  entirely,  it  must  be  owned.  For  in  giving  up 
high  art  and  in  setting  up  in  business  as  the  por- 
trayer  of  viscera  and  intestines,  he  had  not  only 
renounced  his  little  successes  at  the  School  of 
Fine  Arts  and  the  periodical  compliments  of  the 
"Colonel  of  the  firemen" ;  he  had  also  been  forced 
— and  this  was  far  more  sad — to  remove  a  grow- 
ing love  from  his  heart. 

It  was  at  the  Louvre  that  he  had  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Mademoiselle  Clara,  a  poor  artist, 
like  himself,  who  lived  by  copies  and  by  lessons, 
with  an  old  paralytic  father,  a  former  employee 
of  the  Treasury,  who  nibbled  a  wretched  retiring 
pension  in  a  ground-floor,  with  a  little  garden,  at 
the  bottom  of  Neuilly.  When  Desire  Muguet  had 
noticed  that  Mademoiselle  Clara  had  pretty  eyes, 
she  had  placed  her  easel  in  front  of  the  Dropsical 
Woman.  But  he  was  so  timid  that  she  had  fin- 
ished reproducing — Oh,  very  imperfectly ! — Gerard 
Dow's  masterpiece,  before  the  pupil  dared  to  ad- 
dress a  word  to  her,  and  she  had  already  prepared 
to  work  upon  a  new  canvas,  at  Titian's  Entontb- 
nientj  when  Desire,  under  the  pretext  of  borrowing 
a  tube  of  Verona  green  from  her,  entered  into 
conversation  with  the  young  girl.  Their  idyll  was 
slow,  and  it  had  always  a  famous  picture  for  a 
background.  They  said  that  they  loved  each  other 
before  Ruysdael's  Thicket;  he  made  her  accept  a 
little  engagement-ring  in  front  of  the  Joconde; 
and  Clara  had  just  undertaken  a  Broken  Pitcher, 
after  Greuze,  when  Desire  told  her  of  the  mis- 
fortune which  had  overwhelmed  him,  the  death 
of  father  Muguet,  his  mother's  disease  of  the 
eyes;  and  they  were  forced  to  own  to  each  other 
that  they  were  too  poor  and  that  they  had  too 
many  responsibilities  to  marry.  Then  they  said 
farewell  to  each  other,  the  good  children  avoiding 
looking  in  each  other's  eyes  so  as  not  to  see  the 
tears;  and  ten  years  had  passed  since  then  with- 
out Desire's  forgetting  the  pretty  copyist,  of 
whom,  however,  he  had  only  vague  tidings,  merely 
knowing  that  she  had  lost  her  father  and  that  she 
was  now  a  drawing-teacher  in  boarding-schools 
for  young  ladies. 

Finally,  to  all  the  sorrows  of  Desire's  life  there 
had  just  been  added  an  absurd  trouble.  Altho  he 
was  scarcely  forty  years  old,  his  beard  had  turned 
white.  If  it  had  whitened  like  other  beards  he 
would  not  have  paid  any  attention  to  it.    But,  by 


a  curious  phenomenon,  it  grew  white  upon  one 
side  only,  the  left  side —  that  of  the  heart — so  that, 
with  his  beard  parted  in  the  middle,  like  the  parti- 
colored hose  of  a  person  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
the  unfortunate  fellow  looked  like  the  advertise- 
ment of  a  perfumer,  an  inventor  of  a  wash,  or  a 
pomade  for  dyeing  the  hair.  Desire,  who  from 
economy  made  his  felt  hats  and  his  jackets  last 
three  years.  Desire,  who,  upon  looking  at  himself 
in  the  glass,  had  never  found  the  least  charm  in 
his  sickly  and  melancholy  face,  was  without  any 
pretension.  But  this  physical  peculiarity  which 
gave  him  two  profiles,  on  the  right  that  of  a  youth, 
on  the  left  that  of  an  old  man,  provoked  him.  He 
had  somewhat  the  sensation  of  being  a  monster. 
Everybody  looked  at  him  in  the  streets;  it  made 
him  nervous  and  he  surprised  himself  wishing 
for  some  new  cares  which  would  at  last  whiten 
the  rest  of  his  beard. 

However,  little  by  little,  his  life  became  more 
comfortable.  They  were  very  well  pleased  with 
him  at  the  publishing  house  of  Testevinde  and 
Co.  His  last  plates,  a  tumor  of  the  kidneys  and 
a  lupus  on  the  face,  had  won  for  him  the  com- 
pliments of  the  publisher.  Now  he  had  a  little 
hoard,  and  could  make  some  presents  to  his  dear 
old  mother,  whose  eyes  did  not  become  any  worse. 
But  what  a  sad  life,  all  the  same!  So  upon  that 
evening,  Christmas-eve,  in  the  lodging  in  the  Rue 
de  la  Harpe,  where  he  had  lived  for  twenty  years, 
after  having  remained  until  eleven  o'clock,  bend- 
ing under  his  shade,  engraving  a  lunatic's  brain, 
Desire  turned  toward  his  mother,  who  was  dozing 
before  the  stove,  and,  knowing  her  to  be  very 
devout  and  somewhat  fond  of  dainties,  he  said 
to  her: 

"If  you  have  the  courage,  mama,  I  will  take 
you  to  Saint-Severin,  to  the  midnight  mass.  And, 
upon  returning — you  know  that  the  pork-butchers 
will  not  close  this  evening — well,  we  will  buy 
something  truffled,  and  make  ourselves  a  little 
midnight  supper." 

But  the  good  woman  did  not  feel  equal  to  it, 
and  dared  not  go  out. 

"Go  there  all  alone,  my  good  Desire.  You  will 
pray  for  both  of  us  and  I  will  read  the  mass 
before  the  fire  while  I  wait  for  your  return.  And 
bring  back,  all  the  same,  a  little  boned  turkey  and 
a  bag  of  chestnuts." 

And  as  he  kissed  her  forehead  before  going 
out,  she  kissed  him  and  drew  him  to  her  heart. 

"My  poor  child,"  she  murmured,  "Christmas 
ought  to  bring  you  a  little  good  fortune !" 

Frightful  weather!  A  black  cold,  damp,  pene- 
trating. The  great  flakes  of  snow  fell  and  melted 
into  mud  upon  the  pavement.  But  in  the  little 
medieval  streets  which  wind  aro.und  the  old 
church,  more  than  one  shop  blazed  because  of 
the  midnight  supper,  and  the  quarter  had  a  holi- 
day air.  The  housekeepers  moved  about  quickly, 
their  baskets  upon  their  arms,  going  into  the 
grocer's  and  the  cook-shop.  At  the  doors  of  the 
public-houses,  where  singing  was  heard,  there 
were  land-slides  of  oyster-shells.  And  in  his  good 
heart  Desire  rejoiced  in  the  happiness  of  the  poor. 

But  a  big  girl  with  bold  eyes,  in  a  plumed  hat, 
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passing  on  a  student's  arm,  stared  at  the  draughts- 
man. 

"Look  there,  look  at  him!"  she  cried,  bursting 
out  laughing.  "Why  has  it  only  snowed  on  one 
side  of  his  beard?" 

And  quickly  saddened  by  the  recollection  of 
his  physical  oddity,  Desire  Muguet  went  into 
Saint- Severin. 

The  church,  one  of  the  gothic  jewels  of  old 
Paris,  was  swarming  with  a  crowd  of  common 
people,  and  the  innumerable  candles  dotted  it  with 
drops  of  gold.  While  from  the  midst  of  the  shin- 
ing choir  burst  forth  the  gladness  of  the  "Come 
let  us  adore  Him,"  Desire  Muguet,  standing  near 
a  pillar,  in  one  of  the  side-aisles,  tried  to  remem- 
ber a  prayer.  For  if,  for  a  long  time,  he  had  not 
attended  service,  this  simple,  submissive  man  still 
kept  a  little  faith  and  hope.  Then  he  recalled  his 
mother's  words. 

Yes,  Christmas  really  ought  to  bring  him  some 
good  surprise,  like  the  cornucopia  of  sugar-plums 
which  he  found  in  his  shoe  in  the  morning  when 
he  was  little.  Was  he  really  fated  to  grow  old 
and  to  die  without  having  known  anything  of  life 
except  work  and  duty?  He  was  not  exactmg,  iio; 
he  knew  that  the  greater  part  of  mortals  receive 
fewer  larks  falling  into  the  mouth  all  roasted  than 
tiles  falling  upon  the  head.  But  frankly,  as  to 
pleasures,  he  had  been  put  upon  short  commons, 
and  the  good  God  was  his  debtor. 

He  had  had  nothing — not  even  a  little  love. 
And  then  he  remembered  Mademoiselle  Clara  and 
their  poor  little  romance  in  front  of  the  master- 
pieces of  the  Louvre,  and  the  day  when,  all  trem- 
bling, and  under  the  severe  eye  of  Gericault's 
Wounded  Cuirrassier,  he  had  slipped  his  first 
love-letter  into  the  young  girl's  color-box.  Alas! 
After  the  avowal,  after  the  gift  of  the  engage- 
ment-ring, they  had  been  forced  to  give  up  their 
tender  plans  because  of  family  duties.  And  after- 
wards, when  Desire,  surprised  in  tears  by  his 
mother,  had  owned  his  sacrifice,  the  good  woman 
had  also  wept,  but  had  said:  "After  all,  my  poor 
child,  you  have  done  right.  It  was  not  reason- 
able." 

What  had  become  of  pretty  Clara?  One  day 
he  learned  that  she  was  an  orphan,  that  she  gave 
drawing-lessons,  running  through  the  mud  of 
Paris.  Ah,  she  must  have  poverty  on  her  side  as 
well.  Poor  girl !  She  had  loved  him  all  the  same, 
he  was  quite  sure  of  it,  and  upon  his  entreaties, 
at  the  time  of  their  separation,  from  friendship 
she  had  kept  his  ring,  a  poor  band  of  gold  for 
twelve  francs,  which  he  had  bought,  he  remem- 
bered it  still,  from  a  little  Jewish  jeweler  in  the 
Rue  Rambuteau. 

This  outburst  of  remembrance  distressed  poor 
Desire.  He  went  out  of  the  church  and  entered 
the  pork-butcher's,  where  he  made  them  cut  him 
a  slice  of  boned  turkey;  afterwards  he  bought 
from  the  Auvergnat  at  the  corner  a  pound  of 
chestnuts,  hot  enough  to  burn  his  pocket,  and 
again  climbed  his  four  floors. 

But  what  is  happening  at  home?  The  door  is 
half  open  and  he  hears  the  voices  of  two  women, 
and  sobs.  At  one  o'clock  in  the  morning!  Good 
heavens !  There  is  some  accident.  Perhaps  his 
mother  is  ill.  He  goes  in  quickly,  and  pauses, 
overwhelmed. 

In  the  old  arm-chair  is  seated  a  very  pale 
woman,  in  black  rags,  and  at  her  knees,  upon  a 
stool,   mother   Muguet   holds   the   poor   woman's 


hands  as  if  to  warm  them.  But  is  this  a  dream? 
Now  he  recognizes  her,  the  unfortunate  creature! 
These  wasted  features,  but  so  pure,  these  eyes 
so  hollow  but  so  sweet,  they  are  the  features,  they 
are  the  eyes,  of  Clara,  whom  he  has  not  seen  for 
ten  years,  but  whom  he  has  never  forgotten. 

Desire  uttered  a  loud  cry: 

"Clara!" 

But  mother  Muguet  has  already  risen  and  placed 
her  hands  upon  her  son's  shoulders : 

"Yes,  Clara,  your  poor  Clara,"  the  good  woman 
said  to  him  in  a  trembling  voice,  "your  Clara, 
who  has  just  told  me  her  life,  her  life  as  a  brave 
and  virtuous  girl.  Clara,  who  lost  her  father  two 
years  ago,  who  has  vainly  tried  to  earn  her  bread 
by  giving  lessons,  who  has  suffered  the  worst 
poverty,  who  for  three  days  (Oh,  this  breaks 
one's  heart!)  slept  at  the  Night  Shelter,  and  who, 
not  being  admitted  there  this  evening  (you  know 
they  only  take  you  in  there  for  three  days),  came 
near  throwing  herself  into  the  Seine !  Clara,  who, 
in  her  despair  has  still  had  a  good  inspiration,  has 
remembered  that  this  is  Christmas,  the  time  when 
the  God  of  love  was  born,  and  she  came  to  ask 
help  from  her  forrner  lover's  mother,  from  the 
old  woman  who,  without  knowing  it  or  wishing 
it,  had  separated  you,  my  poor  children!  Desire, 
is  she  not  at  home  now,  and  shall  we  not  take 
good  care  of  her,  the  darling?  And  will  she  not 
share  my  bed,  after  having  supped  with  us?" 

Ah !  Desire  no  longer  knows  where  he  is. 
There  it  is,  the  Christmas  surprise !  He  kisses  his 
mother,  and  falls  at  Clara's  feet.  He  takes  her 
hand,  covers  it  with  tears,  and  suddenly  sees  a 
ring  shining  there. 

Overcome  by  emotion,  he  raises  his  eyes  toward 
his  sad  sweetheart.  Then,  trying  to  smile — Oh, 
the  painful  smile  which  shows  the  teeth — she  mur- 
murs in  a  feeble  voice : 

"Yes — I  would  have  died  of  hunger  rather  than 
have  parted  with  it." 

Needless  to  say  that  Desire  did  not  sleep  a 
minute  the  rest  of  that  Christmas  night,  thinking 
of  poor  Clara,  who  was  there  on  the  other  side 
of  the  partition,  on  the  same  pillow  with  his  old 
mother.  Oh!  How  glad  he  was  that  he  had 
fifteen  hundred  francs  in  the  savings-bank,  and 
three  louis  in  his  money-box.  That  would  pay 
for  the  wedding,  when  Clara's  cheeks  were  a  little 
filled  out.  And  afterwards?  Well,  afterwards  he 
would  work  for  three,  that  was  all.  For  some 
time  he  had  scarcely  kept  up  with  his  orders  from 
Testevinde.  Ah !  Now  they  might  show  Desire 
the  brains,  the  lungs,  the  hearts,  the  livers,  the 
spleens,  and  the  intestines!  And,  also,  eaten  by 
frightful  diseases!  He  would  draw  and  engrave 
for  you  as  many  as  you  want,  and  he  would  not 
even  make  any  more  grimaces  at  the  dissection- 
tables  of  the  medical  school! 

Happy  Desire!  Certainly,  Christmas  meant  to 
overload  him.  For  the  next  morning,  looking  at 
himself  in  the  glass,  before  washing,  he  saw  that 
the  right  side  of  his  beard  had  turned  white  dur- 
ing that  night  of  emotion;  and  when  he  came  out, 
giving  his  arm  to  his  mother,  Clara  already  much 
rested,  not  too  greatly  changed,  not  grown  too 
old,  indeed  almost  like  the  Clara  of  former  days 
in  spite  of  so  much  suffering,  he  could  show  her 
a_  face  which  no  longer  resembled  a  hair-dyer'g 
sign,  a  good  and  cordial  face,  with  a  white  beard, 
but  where  there  sparkled  eyes  full  of  youth  and 
of  love. 


Humor  of  Life 


ONE    COW'S    MILK. 

"You  must  let  the  baby  have  one  cow's  milk  to 
drink  every  day,"  said  the  doctor. 

"Very  well,  if  you  say  so,  doctor,"  said  the  per- 
plexed young  mother;  "but  I  really  don't  see  how 
he  is  going  to  hold  it  all." — Exchange. 


road. 


A  KIND  LADY. 

Tramp — Can    you    assist   me    along   the 
mum? 

Lady  of  the  House — Personally  I  cannot;  but 
I  will  unchain  my  dog,  and  I  know  he  will  be 
most  pleased  to  do  so  ! — Exchange. 


WHAT  THE  DOCTOR  WANTED. 

Doctor  (politely,  but  looking  at  his  watch  with 
visible  impatience) — Pardon  me,  madam,  but  my 
time  is  not  my  own.  You  have  given  me  all  your 
symptoms  in  sufficient  detail,  and  now,  perhaps, 
you  will  kindly — er — ah — " 

Husband  (not  so  considerate) — Maria,  he 
doesn't  want  to  hear  your  tongue  any  more;  he 
wants  to  look  at  it. — Exchange. 


THE  FUNERAL  CAME  TOO  LATE. 

Billy  Martin,  aged  four,  came  to  his  mother 
and  in  great  ecstasy  exclaimed,  "Oh,  mother ! 
Louise  and  Carberry  found  such  a  nice  dead  cat, 
and  they  are  going  to  have  a  funeral,  and  can  I 


go 


?" 


Permission  was  given,  and  when  Billy  returned 
home  he  was  questioned  as  to  the  outcome  of  the 
funeral. 

"They  did  not  have  it  at  all." 

"And  why  not?" 

"Mother,"  was  the  answer,  "the  cat  was  too 
dead." — Success. 


JOHNNIE'S    FEAR. 

Little  Johnnie,  aged  six,  had  been  to  church 
and  had  displayed  more  than  usual  interest  in  the 
sermon,  in  which  the  origin  of  Eve  had  been 
dwelt  on  at  some  length.  On  his  return  from  the 
services,  there  being  company  to  dinner,  he  had 
also  displayed  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  the  eat- 
ables, especially  the  mince  pie  and  cakes.  Some 
time  afterward,  being  missed,  he  was  found  sit- 
ting quietly  in  a  corner  with  his  hands  pressed 
tightly  over  his  ribs  and  an  expression  of  awful 
anxiety  on  his  face. 

"Why,  what  on  earth  is  the  matter  ?"  asked  his 
mother,  in  alarm. 

"Mamma,  I'm  afraid  I'm  going  to  have  a  wife." 
— Everybody's. 


A  SAVINGS  BANK. 

An  Irishman  describes  a  savings  bank  as  a 
place  where  you  can  deposit  money  to-day,  and 
draw  it  out  to-morrow  by  giving  a  week's  notice. 
— Exchange. 


Aunty.     "Tommy,    I  put   three   pies  in   here  yesterday, 

and  now  there  is  only  one.   How  is  that?" 

Tommy.  "Please,  it  was  so  dark.  Aunty,  I  didn't  see 
that  onel" — Punch. 

ACCOMPLICES. 

Doctor — I  think  I  shall  have  to  call  in  some 
other  physicians  for  consultation. 

Patient — That's  right ;  go  ahead.  Get  as  many 
accomplices  as  you  can. — Exchange. 


TOO  MUCH  FOR  "UNCLE  JOE." 

By  the  side  of  a  certain  Illinois  suburban  rail- 
way stands  a  fertilizer  factory,  which  gives  out  a 
particularly  offensive  smell.  A  lady  who  fre- 
quently has  occasion  to  travel  on  this  line  always 
carries  with  her  a  bottle  of  lavender  smelling 
salts.  One  morning  Speaker  Cannon  took  the 
seat  beside  her.  As  the  train  neared  the  factory, 
the  lady  opened  her  bottle  of  salts.  Soon  the  car 
was  filled  with  the  horrible  odor  of  the  fertilizer. 
The  Speaker  stood  it  as  long  as  he  could,  then 
addressing  himself  to  the  lady,  whom  he  saw 
holding  the  bottle  to  her  nose,  he  said : 

"Madam,  would  you  mind  putting  the  cork  in 
that  hotthV—Success. 
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THE    COASTER    SURPRISE   PARTY. 

— Fliegende  Blatter. 

HE  KNEW  MULES. 

A  number  of  Representatives  were  facetiously 
discussing  the  resources  of  the  State  of  Missouri 
one  afternoon,  when  McCall,  of  Massachusetts, 
observed  to  Mr.  Lloyd,  of  the  first-named  State: 

"Lloyd,  I  am  told  that  Missouri  stands  at  the 
head  in  raising  mules." 

"It  seems  to  me,"  retorted  Lloyd,  "that  is  the 
only  safe  place  to  stand  in  the  circumstances." — 
Lippincott's. 


VERY  APPROPRIATE. 

"My  hair  is  falling  out,"  admitted  the  timid 
man  in  a  drug  store.  "Can  you  recommend 
something  to  keep  it  in?" 

"Certainly,"  replied  the  obliging  clerk.  "Get  a 
box." — Lippincott's. 


DAMAGED  GOODS. 

Small  Grace  viewed  the  new  baby  with  open 
scorn  and  indignation. 

"Why,  mamma,  you  surely  won't  keep  it?  You 
know  you  always  exchange  damaged  goods,  and 
this  one  has  no  teeth,  no  hair,  and  its  skin  doesn't 
fit  at  all  V— Lippincott's. 


A  HOME  THRUST. 

Years  ago  Mark  Twain  used  to  be  fond  of  tell- 
ing this  story : 

At  the  dinner  table  one  day  there  was  a  party 
of  guests  for  whom  Mark  was  doing  his  best  in 
the  way  of  entertainment.  A  lady  turned  to  the 
daughter  of  the  humorist,  then  a  little  girl,  and 
said :  "Your  father  is  a  very  funny  man." 

"Yes,"  responded  the  child,  "when  we  have 
company !" — Life. 

THE   CAPTAIN   AND   HIS   AUDIENCE. 

The  ship  upon  clearing  the  harbor  ran  into  a 
half-pitching,  half-rolling  sea,  that  became  par- 
ticularly noticeable  about  the  time  the  twenty-five 
passengers  at  the  captain's  table  sat  down  to  din- 
ner. 

"I  hope  that  all  twenty-five  of  you  will  have  a 
pleasant  trip,"  the  captain  told  them  as  the  soup 
appeared,  "and  that  this  little  assemblage  of 
twenty-four  will  reach  port  much  benefited  by  the 
voyage.  I  look  upon  these  twenty-two  smiling 
faces  much  as  a  father  does  upon  his  family,  for 
I  am  responsible  for  the  safety  of  this  group  of 
seventeen.  I  hope  that  all  thirteen  of  you  will 
join  me  later  in  drinking  to  a  merry  trip.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  seven  fellow-passengers  are  most 
'congenial  and  I  applaud  the  judgment  which 
chose  from  the  passenger  list  these  three  per- 
sons for  my  table.  You  and  I,  my  dear  sir,  are 
— here,  steward !  Bring  on  the  fish  and  clear 
away  these  dishes." — Everybody's. 


TWO  HAPPY  WIVES. 

"I  am  told  that  your  husband  plays  billiards 
every  night  at  the  clubs — plays  for  money,  too," 
said  the  anxious  mother  to  her  newly  married 
daughter. 

"That's  all  right,  mother,"  cheerfull  responded 
the  young  wife.  "He  gives  me  all  his  win- 
nings— " 

"What?    Do  you— " 

"And  he  always  plays  with  Mr.  Nextdoor." 

"What  difference  can  that  make?" 

"Mrs.  Nextdoor  makes  her  husband  give  her 
his  winnings,  too,  and  then  she  gives  the  money 
to  me,  and  I  hand  her  what  my  husband  won 
from  hers,  and  so  we  both  have  about  twice  as 
much  money  as  we  could  get  out  of  them  other- 
wise."— Exchange. 


A  COLD  LUNCH. 

The  pupils  of  a  distinguished  professor  of 
zoology,  a  man  well  known  for  his  eccentricities, 
noted  one  day  two  tidy  parcels  lying  on  their  in- 
structor's desk  as  they  passed  out  at  the  noon 
hour.  On  their  return  to  the  laboratory  for  the 
afternoon  lecture,  they  saw  but  one.  This  the 
professor  took  carefully  up  in  his  hand  as  he 
opened  his  lecture. 

"In  the  study  of  vertebrata  we  have  taken  the 
frog  as  a  type.  Let  us  now  examine  the  gastro- 
cnemius muscle  of  this  dissected  specimen." 

So  saying,  the  professor  untied  the  string  of  his 
neat  parcel  and  disclosed  to  view  a  ham  sand- 
wich and  a  boiled  egg. 

"But  I  have  eaten  my  lunch,"  said  the  learned 
man,  bewildercdly. — Lippincott's. 


"THE    DEMOCRATS    HAVE     BEEN    VERY    GOOD    TO    ME." 

The  nomination  of  William  Jennings  Bryan  for  President,  after  two  defeats,  is  a  record-breaking  event.  His 
domination  of  the  Denver  convention  was  as  complete  as  Mr.  Roosevelt's  domination  of  the  Chicago  convention. 
It  was  even  more  remarkable,  in  that  the  latter  had  the  prestige  of  many  victories  behind  him,  while  Mr.  Bryan, 
since  his  election  to  Congress  for  a  second  term  fifteen  years  ago,  has  scored  three  defeats  (one  for  senator,  two 
for  President)   and   not  a  victory. 
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AUGUST,  IS08 


A  Review  of  the  World 


IT  IS  a  great  year  for  one-man 
political  conventions.  The  Popu- 
list party  was  under  the  undis- 
puted sway  of  Thomas  E.  Wat- 
son. The  Republican  convention 
was  as  completely  dominated  by  Mr.  Roose- 
velt. The  Democratic  convention  was  from 
first  to  last  a  Bryan  gathering.  The  Indepen- 
dence League  has  its  being  in  and  of  Mr.  Will- 
iam R.  Hearst,  and  the  little  Socialist-Labor 
party  knows  no  leader  but  Daniel  De  Leon. 
The  Socialist  party  and  the  Prohibition  party 
are  the  only  ones  that  are  without  a  leader 
whose  personal  control  is  undisputed.  It  is  a 
remarkable  development  in  American  politics, 
and  one  never  before  noted  in  anything  like 
the  same  degree.  Not  one  of  the  five  men  is  a 
"boss"  in  the  old  and  offensive  meaning  of  the 
term.  They  do  not  control,  that  is  to  say,  by 
an  exercise  of  arbitrary  power,  but  because 
they  best  represent  the  convictions  and  emo- 
tions of  their  followers.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  con- 
trol of  the  Republican  party  is  aided  by  his 
control  of  the  federal  power,  and  Mr.  Hearst's 
wealth  is  in  his  case  an  important  auxiliary. 
But  the  real  ascendency  of  each  is  chiefly  due 
to  the  principles  he  espouses  or  the  passions 
he  represents. 


TTHE  Denver  convention,  which  nominated 
•*■  Mr.  Bryan  for  President  on  the  first  bal- 
lot and  John  W.  Kern,  of  Indiana,  for  Vice- 
President,  was  not  only  dominated  by  Mr. 
Bryan,  but  in  its  proceedings  hardly  another 
man  of  national  reputation  played  any  con- 
spicuous part.  The  names  that  occur  in  the 
reports  of  proceedings  are  names  heretofore 
unfamiliar  and  almost  unknown  to  the  nation 
at  large.  Theodore  E.  Bell  (temporary  chair- 
man), Henry  D.  Clayton  (permanent  chair- 
man). Governor  Haskell,  of  Oklahoma  (chair- 
man of  the  platform  committee),  Ignatius  J. 


Dunn  (who  placed  Bryan  in  nomination), 
L.  Irving  Handy  (who  nominated  Gray), 
W.  S.  Hammond  (who  nominated  Johnson), 
are  not  names  of  men  heretofore  regarded  as 
national  leaders.  John  Sharp  Williams  was 
not  there.  Neither  was  Senator  Culber- 
son, nor  Senator  Rayner,  nor  Senator  Tillman, 
nor  Senator  Bailey.  Senator  Daniel  was  a 
delegate,  but  he  seems  to  have  been  remanded 
to  an  obscure  role.  His  name  does  not  appear 
in  the  newspaper  reports.  Champ  Clark  was 
there,  but  his  activity  was  apparently  con- 
fined to  the  delivering  of  an  occasional  stump 
speech  in  the  hotel  lobby.  Judge  Parker  was 
there  and  took  a  somewhat  conspicuous  part 
as  a  sort  of  captive  in  the  Bryan  train.  It 
was  a  Western  convention,  controlled  by 
Western  men.  No  national  convention  of 
either  of  the  two  large  parties  was  ever  be- 
fore held  as  far  west  as  Denver.  Of  the 
twenty  clerks  and  assistant  secretaries  and 
messengers  appointed  the  first  day,  only  one 
c!ame  from  a  state  east  of  the  Alleghenies  and 
north  of  the  Potomac.  Oklahoma  seems  to 
have  bulked  larger  than  New  York.  Not  only 
was  Governor  Haskell,  of  that  state,  chairman 
of  the  platform  committee,  but  Senator  Gore 
was  one  of  the  favorite  orators,  and  it  was 
his  speech  that  started  the  convention  upon 
its  record-breaking  demonstration  for  Bryan 
lasting  one  hour  and  twenty-eight  minutes. 
"Great  Scott !"  remarked  one  of  the  Tammany 
braves,  "but  this  is  a  fine  Democratic  conven- 
tion, isn't  it,  when  Oklahoma  counts  for  more 
than  New  York?  There  is  no  one  around  here 
asking  what  New  York  wants,  but  Okla- 
homa gets  up  and  shouts,  and  it's  all  her 
way !" 


lyVI  OST  of  the  correspondents  of  the  Eastern 
*^^^  papers  dwell  upon  this  Western  and,  as 
they  call  it,  Populistic  character  of  the  dele- 
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The  chairman  for  many  years  of  the  Democratic  com- 
mittee, he  was  largely  responsible  for  the  Denver  conven- 
tion, and  for  the  selection  of  Kern  for  Vice-President. 
He  is  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  was  once  mayor  of  In- 
dianapolis. 


gates  and  spectators.  "It  is  of  the  West," 
wrote  the  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Globe, 
"it  savors  of  the  West,  it  is  permeated  by  the 
Western  spirit."  Said  the  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Times:  "The  majority  of  the 
delegates  look  much  more  like  Populists  than 
like  the  Democrats  of  eight  and  twelve  years 
ago.  Whiskers  are  in  evidence  everywhere, 
homespun  suits  are  to  be  seen,  also  the  'biled' 
shirt,  and  it  takes  but  little  imagination  to  dis- 
tinguish, here  and  there,  signs  of  hayseed.'' 
The  Springfield  Republican,  commenting  upon 
the  lack  of  well-known  leaders,  attributes  it,  in 
part,  to  the  fact  that  the  democratic  Congress^ 
men  have  not  been  in  close  sympathy  with  Mr. 
Bryan  of  recent  years    It  says: 

"The  Democracy  of  the  West  is  in  the  sad- 
dle, the  Democracy  of  the  East  and  South  merely 
accepting  a  domination  which  could  not  be  cast 
off.  And  the  Western  Democracy  is  at  least 
democratic  in  the  truer  and  more  ideal  sense 
that  it  signifies  popular  aspirations  and  popular 
rule.  It  is  a  progressive  Democracy,  dangerously 
radical  some  will  say,  but  it  stands  for  some- 
thing vital  and  it  embodies  much  of  the  spirit 
of  the  coming  generation  in  American  politics, 
whatever  fortune  it  may  have  in  the  present 
struggle  for  control  of  the  government." 

The  Western  men,  needless  to  say,  know 
how  to  "whoop  things  up."  There  were,  ac- 
cording to  one  newspaper  scribe,  more  noise, 
more  enthusiasm,  more  cheering,  more  brass 
bands,  more  ginger  shown  in  the  first  day's 
session  than  were  shown  in  the  whole  of  the 
Chicago  convention.  "Take  a  husky  youth 
from  one  of  these  central  Western  farming 
states  who  has  been  accustomed  to  calling 
hogs  mornings  and  afternoons  since  he  was 
a  boy,  and  he  develops  a  lung  power  and  an 
endurance  in  noise-making  nothing  short  of 
marvelous  to  the  visitor  from  the  'effete 
East.'  " 


THE  COMMITTEE  THAT  STRUGGLED 
For  fifty-two  hours  there  was  a  continuous  struggle  in  the  committee  on  resolutions,  most  of  it  taking  place  in 
the  sub-comxnittee,  the  members  of  which  are  seen  above. 
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"PIKE'S  PEAK  OR  BUST  " 

This  festive  crowd  of  Democratic  pilgrims  on  the  way  to  Denver  consists  of  Mayor  Dahlman,  of  Omaha  (on  the 
extreme  left),  and,  in  order,  M.  J.  Wade,  Edwin  Sefton,  John  E.  Osborne,  Norman  E.  Mack,  R.  M.  Johnson,  Roger 
C.  Sullivan,  Thomas  Taggart,  and  Urey  Woodson.     This  picture  was  taken  at  Tolland,  Colo.,  on  the  Moffat  Road. 


TN  his  home  in  Lincoln,  Mr.  Bryan  sat 
with  a  telephone  wire  and  two  telegraph 
wires  giving  him  direct  connection  with  the 
stage.  Delegation  after  delegation  had  stopped 
off  on  their  way  to  Denver  to  shake  his  hand 
and  listen  to  the  mellifluous  tones  of  his  voice. 
Three  thousand  letters  a  day  were  coming  to 
him  and  a  corps  of  stenographers  was  kept 
busy  attending  to  them.  A  colony  of  newspa- 
per men  was  camped  out  in  the  yard  under  a 
tent,  and  newspaper  photographers  kept  their 
cameras  clicking.  Four  years  before,  he  had 
fought  in  vain  for  control  of  the  national  con- 
vention at  St.  Louis.  "Before  the  delegates 
were  a  day  at  St.  Louis,"  wrote  A.  K.  Mc- 
Clure  shortly  after,  "it  became  well  understood 
that  Bryan's  domination  of  the  party  was 
ended  and  the  only  question  to  be  considered 
was  whether  he  should  be  tolerated  and  die 
within  the  party  lines  or  be  thrown  outside  the 
Democratic  breastworks."  That  was  the  ap- 
parent situation  four  years  ago.  Since  then 
he  has  lost  the  allegiance  of  Hearst  and  his 
followers,  who  gave  him  most  of  the  power 
he  had  at  St.  Louis,  and  for  a  large  part  of 
the  time  he  has  been  abroad.  Yet  even  the 
hostile  Richmond  Times-Dispatch,  now  viewing 
his  display  of  power  at  Denver,  calls  him  "the 
most  powerful  political  leader  in  America," 
and  the  still  more  hostile  New  York  Sun  re- 
marks that  "the  history  of  American  politics 
furnishes  no  such  parallel  of  resurrection  from 
a  political  grave."  "Mr.  Bryan,"  said  the  New 


York  Times,  "is  not  only  the  acknowledged 
leader;  he  is  the  supreme  dictator  of  the  con- 
vention. .  .  .  ,It  is  a  Bryan  convention 
first  and  all  the  time."  "There  never  was  a 
political  convention,"  says  the  Philadelphia 
Ledger,  "so  dominated  by  one  man."  And  the 
Rochester  Express  views  the  result  of  the  con- 
vention as  "one  of  the  most  amazing  events 
in  the  political  history  of  the  country." 


H 


OW  has  Mr.  Bryan  succeeded  in  regain- 
ing and  maintaining  such  an  ascendency? 


Says   Bill  to   Bill:    "What's   the   use   of  holding   these 
conventions  anyway?" 

■ — Donahey  in  Geveland  Plain  Dealer, 
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BRYAN  AND  HIS  DARLINGS 

The  Three  Meet   Again. 

— Thorndike  in   Baltimore  American. 


The  answers  to  this  question  are  various  and 
not  very  satisfactory.  The  Ledger  accounts  for 
the  situation  by  the  fact  that  "there  never  be- 
fore was  a  man  who  had  devoted  himself  con- 
tinuously and  exclusively  to  organizing  for 
his  own  nomination."     It  continues: 


"There  have  been  men  in  public  life  who  were 
recognized  as  Presidential  candidates,  but  their 
activities  have  been  limited  by  official  duties  or 
by  party  policy.  Mr.  Bryan  has  had  no  such  limi- 
tations— not  even  that  of  any  fixed  opinions.  He 
has  made  his  candidacy  his  sole  business ;  has 
trimmed  his  sails  to  every  passing  breeze,  and 
has  formed  his  alliances  wherever  they  would  be 
profitable  to  himself,  without  the  least  regard 
for  either  the  past,  the  present  or  the  future  of 
the  Democratic  party." 

The  New  York  Sun  finds  this  answer  incon- 
clusive. Its  theory  is  that  the  resurrection  of 
Bryan  is  the  work  of  Roosevelt: 

"The  truth  is  that  Mr.  Bryan  o\yes  his  new 
hold  on  the  Democratic  party  and  his  rise  again 
to  autocratic  power  in  its  councils  to  the  work 
which  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  done  from  the  White 
House  in  exploiting  the  radical  propaganda 
preached  by  Mr.  Bryan  for  several  years  before 
Mr.  Roosevelt  became  President  and  persistently 
ever  since." 


DEMOCRACY'S  REMEDY 

"Who  loosened   and   let  down  this  brutal  jaw? 
Whose  was  the  hand  that  slanted  back  this  brow? 
Whose  breath  blew  out  the  light  within  this  brain?" 
(Note. — Bryan's    ovation    lasted    one    hour    and    twenty- 
eight  minutes.) 
—Will  H.  Cgll  in  tbc  New  York  Call  (Sooi^Ult). 


A  WRITER  in  The  World's  Work,  Henry 
Jones  Ford,  in  undertaking  to  present  an 
explanation  of  Mr.  Bryan,  approaches  the 
subject  in  a  more  friendly  tone.  Bryan's 
career  Mr.  Ford  regards  as  "an  astonishing 
spectacle  of  brilliant  vitality  and  irrepres- 
sible force."  The  secret  of  it,  we  are  told, 
lies  in  his  courage  and  constancy  in  support 
of  the  cause  he  represents  and  has  from  the 
first  represented.  His  ideas  and  opinions  are 
those  that  he  imbibed  in  his  boyhood.  Their 
source  was  the  chronic  difficulty  of  the  West 
from  lack  of  a  currency  system  adjusted  to 
business  needs.  The  plausible  inference  was 
that  government  should  furnish  a  remedy  by 
assuming  the  function  of  currency  supply. 
Both  the  great  national  parties  have  fostered 
this  belief  by  declarations  of  policy,  but  each 
has  staved  ofif  the  issue  by  compromises  and 
makeshifts.  Mr.  Bryan  has  devoted  his  life 
to  the  effort  "to  make  elections  effective,  to 
end  party  duplicity,  and  to  enforce  the  sin- 
cere discharge  of  public  responsibilities."  He 
has  fought  against  all  cpmpromises  and  in 
behalf  of  "complete  -integrity  of  party  func- 
tion" and  its  emancipation  from  the  control 
of  special  interests.  The  prime  source  of  the 
public  discontents  is  the  failure  of  American 
representative  institutions  to  secure  respon- 
sible government.  The  people  are  delighted 
to  find  a  good  stick  with  which  to  strike  at 
the  dishonesty  of  the  system.  Mr.  Bryan  is 
the  stick,  and,  in  Mr.  Ford's  judgment,  a  good 
one.  One  does  not  find  in  his  speeches  any 
marks  of  original  thought;  but  he  has  a 
voice  of  wonderful  power,  he  has  a  superb 
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physical  and  temperamental  endowment,  his 
good  humor  is  unfailing,  his  diction  is  simple 
and  his  style  direct,  his  intelligence  is  quick 
if  not  profound,  and  his  strength  of  appeal 
is  on  the  instinctive  side  of  character  rather 
than  the  intellectual  side.  In  the  sway  of 
his  influence  we  are  witnessing  "one  of  those 
outbursts  of  popular  sentiment  that  are  liable 
to  happen  in  free  countries  when  the  common 
people  are  penetrated  by  the  conviction  that 
the  constitutional  system  is  out  of  touch  with 
their  interests." 


THIS  analysis  seems  to  find  the  genesis  of 
Bryan's  political  beliefs  in  the  Populist 
and  Greenback  crusades.  The  New  York 
World  insists,  indeed,  that  Bryan  is  a  green- 
backer  and  has  always  been  one.  He  has 
never  wavered  from  that  faith.  In  i892  he 
voted  the  Populist  ticket,  and  one  of  the  de- 
mands of  the  Populist  platform  that  year  was 
for  "a.  national  currency,  safe,  sound  and  flex- 
ible, issued  by  the  national  government  only, 
a  full  legal  tender  for  all  debts,  public  and 
private,  and  that  without  the  use  of  banking 
corporations,"  etc.  A  similar  plank  was  in 
the  platform  on  which  he  ran  for  President  in 
1896.  In  1900,  again,  his  platform  demanded 
the  retirement  of  the  national  bank  notes  as 
fast  as  government  paper  or  silver  certificates 
could  be  substituted  for  them.  And  as  re- 
cently as  last  February,  in  an  address  before 
the  Economic  Club  of  New  York,  he  spoke  as 
follows : 

"I  prefer  that  emergency  currency  shall  be  a 
United  States  note  and  not  a  bank  note  at  all. 
I  am  not  afraid  to  trust  the  United  States;. I  am 
not  afraid  to  have  its  notes  issued.  And  I  remind 
those  who  are  fond  of  bank  notes  that  when  gold 
and  silver  went  to  a  premium  the  banker  did  not 
take  the  trouble  to  go  out  and  find  gold  and  sil- 
ver. The  greenback  was  good  enough  for  him 
and  he  redeemed  bank  notes  with  it." 

A  touch  of  the  same  persistent  doctrine  is 
found  in  the  platform  just  adopted  in  Denver, 
as  follows :  "We  believe  that  in  so  far  as  the 
needs  of  commerce  require  an  emergency  cur- 
rency, such  currency  should  be  issued,  con- 
trolled by  the  federal  government,  and  loaned 
on  adequate  security  to  national  ?ind  state 
banks." 


VV/HAT  are  Bryan's  chances  for  election? 
^  That  he  is  much  stronger  with  the 
Democratic  rank  and  file  than  he  was  four 
years  ago  was  evident  at  Denver.  Has  his 
strength    increased    outside    the    Democratic 


THE  RECORD  THAT  WON'T  COME  OFF 

'  — Columbia  State. 


PATHETIC  SIDELIGHT  OF  CONVENTION 

Chas.    P.    Taft's   Check-Writing   Hand. 

— Cincinnati  Post. 
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\  iCE-rUESIDENT  AND   HIS   FRIENDS 


John  W.  Kern,  who  stands  third  from  the  end  on  the  reader's  right,  has  twice  been  the  candidate  of  the  Demo- 
cracy of  Indiana  for  governor.  He  was  defeated  each  time,  but  he  led  his  ticket  each  time  in  the  number  of 
votes  cast.  He  is  a  lawyer  and  a  Presbyterian,  and  was  not  originally  a  free  silver  man,  the  he  stood  by  his 
party  in  all  the   free  silver  campaigns.     His  age  is  fifty-nine. 


party?  Henry  Watterson  thinks  it  has.  He 
is  not  much  of  a  Bryan  man,  but  he  thinks 
that  the  latter  is  "stronger  than  ever,"  and  has 
a  much  better  chance  to  win.  Since  the  elec- 
tion eight  years  ago,  when  Bryan  was  defeated 
overwhelmingly  in  the  electoral  college,  there 
has  been  a  new  congressional  apportionment 
which  carries  with  it  a  change  in  the  elec- 
toral college.  In  the  new  apportionment  the 
South  has  gained  ten  votes  and  the  North 
has  gained  twenty-six,  seven  of  which  are  in 
the  Democratic  state  of  Oklahoma.  It  re- 
quires 243  votes  in  the  electoral  college  to 
win.  The  solid  South  would  supply  169  of 
these.  Oklahoma  can  supply  seven  more. 
That  would  leave  Bryan  short  67  votes.  If 
the  East,  including  New  York,  goes  for  Taft, 
Bryan  .would  have  to  capture  a  large  number 
of  the  western  and  middle  states  to  win. 
Elmer  Dover,  secretary  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee,  thinks  the  middle  states  are 
to  be  the  real  battle-ground  in  this  campaign. 
If  Bryan  can  capture  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and 
also  the  six  western  states  which  gave  him  a 
majority  in  1896,  namely,  Idaho,  Montana, 
South  Dakota,  Wyoming,  Utah  and  Washing- 
ton, he  can  win,  provided  he  holds  the  solid 
South,  which  he  did  not  hold  in  1900.    "Look 


at  it  how  you  will,"  says  the  New  York  Even- 
ing Post,  "New  York  is  practically  indispens- 
able to  the  success  of  any  Democrat  this  year." 
It  thinks,  however,  that  even  Bryan's  stout- 
est opponent  may  as  well  frankly  admit  that 
he  has  a  chance.  "The  300,000  idle  freight  cars 
may  prove  to  be  more  effective  spellbinders 
than  any  orators  that  the  Republicans  can  send 
out." 


nr  HAT  the  country  will  take  Bryan  more 
•*■  seriously  this  year  than  ever  before  is 
the  opinion  of  the  Kansas  City  Star  (Rep.). 
"He  will  be  a  stronger  opponent  this  year," 
it  says,  "than  any  the  Republican  party  has 
had  since  Cleveland's  time."  The  Springfield 
Republican,  the  best  posted  paper  in  the  East 
on  radical  politics,  thinks  that  the  assumption 
that  Taft's  success  is  sure  is  "extremely  dan- 
gerous." It  does  not  look  for  Mr.  Bryan's 
election,  but  it  can  not  explain  his  wonderful 
recovery  of  leadership  in  his  own  party  except 
on  the  theory  that  it  is  a  fresh  outburst  of 
strength  in  the  confidence  and  affections  of  the 
people.     It  remarks: 

"The  American  people  are  not  divided  into  air- 
tight compartments.  Emotions  and  sentiments 
sweep  over  them  like  waves,  affecting  the  whole 
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BALAAM   BRYAN 
'What  have  I  done  unto  thee  that  thou  hast  smitten  me  these  three  times?" — Numbers  xxii,  28. 

— McKee   Barclay  in   Baltimore  Sun. 
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AFTER   THE   CONVENTION 

I've  shown   everybody  that 
— International    Syndicate. 


The  Democracy — Wheeop! 
I'm  a  greater  ass  than  ever, 


body,  and  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  Bryan 
is  the  Democratic  expression  of  the  forces  which 
find  in  Mr.  Roosevelt  the  Republican  expression. 
Both  parties,  which  compose  the  vast  bulk  of  the 
people,  have  been  swept  by  the  same  wave,  and 
the  supremacy  of   the   one  man   within  the   Re- 


publican party  really  explains  the  supremacy  of 
the  other  man  within  the  Democratic  party.  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  in  the  campaign  now  upon  us,  is  to 
be  represented  by  a  substitute — a  most  estimable 
man.  But  Mr.  Bryan  is  an  original  package. 
Deep  emotional  forces  are  operative ;  wage  earn- 
ers are  in  a  state  of  unrest;  the  popular  sus- 
picion of  great  corporations  has  not  been  allayed ; 
the  Republican  party,  with  all  of  its  assets  and 
efficiency,  has  been  long  in  power." 


HTHE  same  paper  thinks  it  probable  that 
■*•  Bryan  will  have  less  newspaper  support 
east  of  Ohio  and  north  of  Maryland  than  any 
presidential  candidate  of  his  party  has  had  in 
one  hundred  years.  Eight  years  ago  he  had  the 
Hearst  papers  on  his  side.  This  year  they 
will  support  the  Independence  League  ticket. 
It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  Bryan  will  have 
no  newspaper  support  whatever  in  New  York 
City.  But,  the  Republican  observes,  the  ques- 
tion of  popular  success  or  failure  is  not  settled 
by  newspaper  support.  The  New  York  Times 
says  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  well  informed, 
Bryan  "has  not  the  slightest  chance  of  elec- 
tion." But  that  declaration  was  made  before 
his  nomination,  when  it  was  still  hoping 
against  hope  to  influence  the  convention 
against  him.  Later,  on  the  day  of  his  nom- 
ination, the  Times  said: 

"It  would  be  inexcusable    folly    to    underrate 
Mr.  Bryan's  strength.    He  cannot  be  disposed  of 


MISS    DEMOCRACY   IN   THE   DANCE   OF   THE   SEVEN    VEILS 


-Philadelphia  Ltdgtr. 
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offhand  by  picturing  him  forth  as  a  charlatan,  a 
play-actor,  a  demagog  appealing  to  popular 
passion  and  prejudice.  All  that  has  been  said 
about  him  before,  and  it  did  not  stop  six  mill- 
ions and  a  half  people  from  voting  for  him.  He 
has  strength,  unquestionable  strength.  His  almost 
uncontested  dominance  in  the  Democratic  party 
proves  it.  He  has  a  hold  upon  the  confidence, 
upon  the  affection,  even,  of  an  immense  number 
of  people  in'  the  West  and  Northwest,  and  the 
weariness  and  distrust  of  him  that  have  been 
manifested  in  the  East  and  in  the  South  consti- 
tute a  most  unsafe  warrant  for  predicting  his 
certain  defeat  after  a  walkover  Republican  cam- 
paign." 


/^  NE  theory  of  Bryan's  nomination  at 
^^  Denver  that  gains  considerable  accept- 
ance is  that  the  Democratic  leaders  resolved 
to  let  him  have  everything  he  w^anted  at  the 
convention,  with  the  expectation  that  he  vi^ill 
be  badly  beaten  again,  and  that  that  will  end 
his  control  of  the  party  for  good.  The  Chicago 
Tribune's  correspondent  at  Denver  wrote  as 
follows : 

"The  old  timers  are  going  about  his  nomination 
at  this  time  for  the  sole  purpose  of  getting  rid 
of  him.  They  expect  him  to  be  beaten  again  and 
think  it  will  be  a  case  of  'three  times  and  out.' 
Then  four  years  from  now  they  propose  to  pick 
up  Johnson  and  run  him  against  Taft,  who  will 
then  be  seeking  a  second  term.  All  this  is  a  cold 
blooded  proposition  and  yet  it  sticks  out  at  every 
angle.  Many  of  the  back  country  delegates  are 
honestly  for  Bryan,  they  believe  he  is  the  natural 
leader  of  the  Democracy,  and  think  he  has  be- 


THE  TEMPORARY  CHAIRMAN 
Theodore    Bell,    of    California,     gave    the     "keynote" 
speech,    and    handled    Mr.    Roosevelt    very    circumspectly. 


THE  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR  LEADERS  WITH  THEIR  AxNTI-INJUNCTION  PLANK 


Samuel  Gompers  sits  in  the   middle,  with  James  Duncan  sitting  on  his  right  and  Frank  Morrison  on  his  left. 
Standing  arc  Max  Morris.  John  B.  Lennon,  John  Mitchell.     Gompers  is  said  to  have  promised  the  support  of   the 
Federation  to  the  Democratic  ticket,  and  Mitchell  will  take  the  stump  for  it. 
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come  so  conservative  in  the  last  half  dozen  years 
that  he  would  be  stronger  v^rith  the  people  than 
ever  before.  The  leaders,  however,  are'  against 
him  almost  uniformly,  and  this  is  particularly 
true  in  the  Southern  states,  in  New  York  and  in 
New  England.  In  those  sections  his  nomination 
is  almost  certain  to  be  taken  in  perfunctory  fash- 
ion, because  Johnson  of  Minnesota  is  to-day  the 
rising  star  of  renewed  Democracy." 

The  Denver  Republican  takes  the  same  view^. 
"To-day,    throughout    the    South,"     it     says. 


"Bryan  is  accepted  as  a  necessary  evil  to  run 
its  course  and  then  be  done  with.  In  other 
parts  of  the  nation  there  is  hope  that  this 
year  will  end  the  domination  of  Bryan."  These 
are  Republican  interpretations;  but  the  Hart- 
ford Times,  an  anti-Bryan  Democratic  paper, 
draws  consolation  from  the  same  sort  of  re- 
flections. Let  Mr.  Bryan  have  his  way  in  all 
things,  was  its  advice,  and  then  let  him  take 
full  responsibility  for  all  that  is  done  at  Den- 


THE  HEIR  PRESUMPTIVE 

Theodore  Roosevelt  (to  William  H.  Taft,  his  candidate    for  the  Presidency):  "There,  sonny,  I've  fixed  you  up  so 
they  won  t  know  the  difference  between  us." 

— Bernard  Partridge  in  Punch. 
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ver.  There  will  be  twenty-three  other  presi- 
dential elections  in  this  century,  and  Demo- 
crats will  have  plenty  of  opportunities  in  the 
future  to  elect  a  real  Democratic  President  on 
a  real  Democratic  platform. 


MUCH  depends  upon  the  attitude  of  Mr. 
Hearst  and  his  Independence  League. 
It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Bryan  is  resting  his 
hopes  largely  upon  the  support  of  the  work- 
ingmen.  There  are  four  other  parties,  how- 
ever, that  will  endeavor  to  divide  that  vote 
with  him.  The  two  Socialist  parties  will  bid, 
of  course,  for  the  most  radical  elements,  and 
their  chief  fight  will  be  to  divert  votes  from 
the  Democracy.  That  will  also  be  the  effort 
of  Tom  Watson  and  his  Populist  supporters. 
Both  Watson  and  Debs  have  already  begun 
their  impeachment  of  Bryan  for  insincerity, 
and  are  predicting  his  defeat.  Hearst's  party 
is  likely,  however,  to  do  more  harm  to  Bryan's 
following  than  all  the  other  minor  parties  com- 
bined can  do,  for  practically  all  of  its  mem- 
bers will  be  taken  from  Bryan's  vote  eight  and 
twelve  years  ago.  Mr.  Bryan  has  been  re- 
cently extending  the  olive  branch  to  Mr. 
Hearst,  through  the  columns  of  The  Com- 
moner, but  it  has  not  been  accepted.  The 
comment  of  Hearst's  paper.  The  American,  on 
Bryan's  nomination  is:  "We  have  lost  confi- 
dence in  the  Democratic  party.  .  .  .  We 
are  bound  to  add,  with  regret,  that  we  have 
lost  confidence  also  in  William  J.  Bryan,  who 
by  well  manipulated  boss-ship  has  compelled 
this  nomination.  No  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  the  Democratic  platform  or  on  Bryan's 
declarations."  Mr.  Palliser,  who  has  charge 
of  the  Hearst  organization,  says  that  the  Inde- 
pendence party  will  poll  more  than  a  million 
votes,  and  that  means  that  "Bryan  will  not 
have  a  ghost  of  a  show  of  winning."  It  is 
recalled  that  Mr.  Bryan's  offering  of  help  in 
Mr.  Hearst's  campaign  for  governor  of  New 
York  was  rejected,  as  was  also  his  offer  to 
help  in  Dunne's  mayoralty  campaign  in  Chi- 
cago, conducted  by  Hearst.  A  few  days  be- 
fore sailing  for  Europe,  Mr.  Hearst  made  a 
speech  referring  to  Bryan  as  follows: 

"On  the  Democratic  side  there  is  not  less  of 
resourcefulness,  and  some  candidates  who  have 
been  for  free  silver  are  now  against  it,  and  some 
who  have  been  for  government  ownership  are 
now  against  that,  and  some  who  have  been 
against  the  initiative  and  referendum  as  the  ex- 
treme of  socialism  are  now  for  them,  and  some 
who  have  been  against  political  porch  climbing 
and  such  wickedness  have  been  held  up  by  a 
band  of  train  robbers  in  the  state  of  Illinois  and 


THE   PERMANENT    CHAIRMAN 

Henry  D.  Clayton,  of  Arkansas,  in  his  speech  on 
taking  the  chaif,  assailed  President  Roosevelt  in  vigorous 
fashion,  denouncing  him  as  hypocritical. 

forced  to  make  a  'voluntary  contribution  for 
religious  purposes'  of  their  former  political  opin- 
ions." 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Bryan  may  yet  make  terms 
with  Mr.  Hearst.  If  not,  the  Hearst  defection 
is  likely  to  prove  his  greatest  peril. 


IN  the  plat'form  adopted  at  Denver  there  is 
less  radicalism  than  was  generally  expected. 
Some  of  the  papers  speak  of  it  as  a  dupli- 
cate of  the  Republican  platform  plus  the  re- 
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"TO  ME  SHE  HAS  ALWAYS  BEEN  THE  FIRST 
LADY  OF  THE  l^AliTt."— BRYAN 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Bryan  has  reared  three  children,  taken  care 
of  a  father  blind  for  fifteen  years  before  his  death, 
studied  law  (passing  the  examination  for  admission  to  the 
bar)  oust  to  help  her  husband,  organized  the  Sorosis  Club 
of  Lincoln,  and  is  now  studying  German,  to  inform  her 
husband  of  what  the  German-Americans  are   saying. 


THE   FIRST    STEP 

— C.   R.   Macauley   in   N«w    York   World. 


jected  La  Follette  planks.  But  the  injunction 
plank  adopted  by  the  Democrats  goes  far 
enough  to  receive  Mr.  Gompers's  approval.  It 
calls  for  trials  by  jury  in  cases  of  "indirect 
contempt,"  that  is  to  say  where  a  restraining 
order  is  issued  by  the  court  and  the  act  of  dis- 
obedience is  not  committed  in  the  presence  of 
the  court.  It  calls  also  for  non-issuance  of  in- 
junctions "in  any  cases  in  which  injunctions 
would  not  issue  if  no  industrial  dispute  were 
involved."  This  is  Mr.  Gompers's  own  word- 
ing, and  the  intention  of  it,  as  stated  by  him, 
is  to  prevent  the  interference  of  the  federal 
courts  with  labor  boycotts  on  individuals  or 
corporations  doing  an  interstate  business.  The 
injunction  plank,  however,  carefully  avoids 
any  sweeping  denunciation  of  the  courts,  de- 
claring, on  the  contrary,  that  "the  courts  of 
justice  are  the  bulwark  of  our  liberties,  and 
we  yield  to  none  in  our  purpose  to  maintain 
them."  The  injunction  plank  in  the  Repub- 
lican party  has  been  assailed  by  Mr.  Bryan  as  a 
"transparent  fraud,"  that  does  nothing  more 
than  declare  in  favor  of  the  law  as  it  is  to- 
day. "The  man  who  wrote  the  injunction 
plank,"  says  Mr.  Bryan  of'  the  Republican 
platform,  "copied  the  statute  almost  word  for 
word,  and  made  the  exception  as  broad  as 
.  The  injunction  plank 
has  not  even  the  value  of  a 
gold-plated  brick,  for  the  plat- 
ing is  brass  as  well  as  the 
brick."  The  reply  of  the  New 
York  Tribune  to  this  is  that 
there  is  no  federal  statute  pre- 
scribing procedure  in  such 
cases.  In  its  absence,  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  prescribed  a 
rule  of  procedure,  which,  how- 
ever, from  lack  of  clearness  in 
distinguishing  between  a  spe- 
cial injunction  and  a  common 
injunction,  has  resulted  in 
more  or  less  confusion.  A 
statute  is  needed  to  prevent 
the  abuse  of  the  writ,  which  is 
all  that  is  desirable.  Says  the 
Tribune : 


"The  difference  between  the 
Republican  and  the  Democratic 
position  on  this  issue  is  this: 
The  Republicans  would  end  the 
abuse  of  the  writ  wherever  it 
occurs ;  the  Democrats  would 
leave  its  abuse  unremedied  in  all 
the  infinite  variety  of  cases  to 
which  the  remedy  is  applied  save 
only  in  labor  cases,  and  in  labor 


the    statute. 
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THE  MAN  WHO  WILL  BE  VICE  PRESIDENT  IF 

Tohn  W    Kern    of   Indiana,  in  the  event  of  Democratic  victory,    will   not   only  be   Vice    President,    but  will 

'  sit    in   the*  President's   cabinet   as    an    unofficial    member.     Bryan    himself    has    said    it.       Mr.     Kern    is    thus 

annken    of    bv    Vice    President    Fairbanks:    "Your  neighbors  know   that   no    matter   how  much    men    may    dis- 

aeree  with  your  political  views  they   respect  your  ability    as    a    lawyer,    your    eminence    as    an    orator,    your 

imegrity  as  a  man    your   uprightness  »8  9  neighbor,  and    your    admirable    life    within    the    sacred    circle    of 
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cases  they  would  wipe  out  both  its  use  and  its 
abuse  at  once.  The  one  position  is  justice,  and 
the  other  is  demagogy." 


/^NE  of  the  most  interesting  incidents  in 
^^  the  Denver  convention  was  created  by 
Congressman  Hobson,  he  of  Merrimac  fame, 
the  same  who  afterwards  betrayed  himself 
with  a  kiss.  Mr.  Hobson  had  a  message 
to  deliver,  and  in  spite  of  jeers  and  other 
signs  of  levity  he  delivered  it.  He  wanted 
the  convention  to  adopt  a  strong  plank  for 
a  strong  navy,  and  he  used  strong  language  to 
carry  his  point.  The  committee  on  platform 
listened  to  him  ten  minutes,  and  then  concluded 
that  it  ought  to  listen  for  ten  minutes  more. 
When  the  twenty  minutes  were  up  and  the 
message  was  still  incomplete  it  gave  him  a 
third  ten  minutes.  Then  it  gave  him  all  the 
time  he  wanted.  But  when  he  went  before  the 
convention,  the  chairman  had  to  threaten  to 
clear  the  galleries  before  he  could  proceed. 
The  spectators   were  hungry   for    horse-play 


just  then,  not  for  a  serious  message,  and  Mr. 
Hobson  was  very,  very  serious.  War  with 
Japan,  he  asserted,  is  inevitable.  There  has 
not  been  a  day  in  the  last  ten  years  that  Japan 
has  not  been  making  preparations  to  seize  our 
territory  in  the  far  East,  especially  Pearl 
Harbor.  Japan  is  ready  now  to  act,  and  is 
only  waiting  for  a  good  pretext.  She  has 
added  eight  divisions  to  her  army  since  the 
Russian  war.  She  has  96,000  men  working 
day  and  night  in  her  navy  yards  and  arsenals. 
She  has  85,000  trained  soldiers  now  in  the 
United  States  in  various  disguises,  10,000  of 
them  in  clubs  with  rifle  galleries  attached.  She 
is  prepared  to  conduct  a  two-years  war  with- 
out borrowing  a  dollar.  She  has  ordered 
$125,000,000  worth  of  battleships  since  her 
recent  war  in  Manchuria.  In  four  days'  time 
she  can  embark  200,000  soldiers ;  in  four 
months,  400,000;  in  a  year,  one  million. 


'INALLY,  driven  desperate  by  the  frivolous 
reception  of  these  alarming  figures,  Mr. 
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TWO  DISTINGUISHED  DOCTORS  OF  LAW 
The  gentleman  on  the  reader's  right,  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes,  is  Mr.   Taft,  and  the  gentleman  with   whom 
7,tdi  1^   tiT/w  "?^  '^  J\^\''^P°?,^   Morgan.     The  scene  of  this  incident   (which  may  play  a  part  in  the  cam- 
l^^r.Zr.^f^*^^''  M**^^^   '^-  t'^'l^'nP^s  «t  Yale,  where   Mr.   Morgan   received  a  degr«  at  the  recent  com- 
mencement  for  the  public  service  he  performed   during  the   panic   last    October 


HOBSON'S  ALARM 
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RIVALS. 

Mrs.  (Alice  Roosevelt)  Longworth  and  Mrs.  (Ruth  Bryan)  Leavitt  were  interested  spectators  at  the  Denver 
convention,  and  the  latter  took  an  active  part  in  the  record-breaking  demonstrations  over  her  father's  name. 
Mrs.  Leavitt  has  two  little  children,  a  daughter  Ruth  and  a  son  Bryan,  who  are  very  insistent  upon  their 
grandfather  for  stories. 


Hobson  launched  this  remark:  "Not  so  very 
long  ago  the  President  of  the  United  States 
said  in  my  presence  that  there  exists  the  great- 
est probability  of  a  war  with  Japan."  It  was 
after  this  amazing  indiscretion  that  the 
chairman  had  to  threaten  to  clear  the  galleries, 
for  the  shouts  of  derision  lasted  several  min- 
utes, and  there  were  calls  for  the  cowboy 
band  to  strike  up  again  with  the  tune  "Afraid 
To  Go  Home  in  the  Dark."  "For  sheer  balder- 
dash," says  the  New  York  World,  "Hobson 
outdid  even  himself  in  his  speech  at  Denver. 
The  convention  showed  its  good  sense  by 
guying  him  unmercifully."  But  the  New  York 
American  takes  the  message  as  seriously  as 
the  committee  on  platform  took  it.  "Hobson 
and  the  men  who  really  know  the  dangers 
that  threaten  us,"  it  says,  "and  who  will  take 
no  rest  until  they  shall  be  removed,  are  surely 
deserving  of  more  than  jeers  from  the  poli- 
ticians whom  they  seek  to  awake  to  the  coun- 
try's need."  Two  days  after  the  speech  a 
denial  came  from  President  Roosevelt,  who 
asserts  that  no  such  remark  as  Hobson  quoted 
We^S'  fyfr   nj^de   by   him   in   the   presence   of 


Hobson  or  any  other  person.  The  Denver 
platform  refers  to  the  subject  of  a  navy  in 
beautifully  indefinite  phrases.  It  declares  for 
an  "adequate"  navy,  and  for  one  "sufficient 
to  defend  the  coasts  of  this  country."  Whether 
that  means  one  new  battleship  a  year,  or  two, 
or  ten,  each  voter  is  left  to  determine  for  him- 
self. 


/^LOSE  on  the  heels  of  the  Denver  conven- 
^^  tion,  with  its  adoption  of  a  platform  de- 
claring in  favor  of  a  federal  law  for  publicity 
of  campaign  contributions,  came  the  report 
that  George  R.  Sheldon,  of  New  York  City 
(office  in  Wall  Street),  had  been  elected  treas- 
urer of  the  National  Republican  Committee, 
and  that  both  he  and  Mr.  Taft  were  definitely 
agreed  that  all  contributions  to  the  Republican 
campaign  fund  shall  be  made  public  according 
to  the  requirements  of  the  New  York  state 
law.  This  is  a  strategic  move  that  may  or 
may  not  accomplish  the  desired  result.  The 
Republican  convention  failed  to  adopt  a  plank 
on  this  subject.  Mr.  Bryan  had  already  shown 
his  disposition  to  make  it  an  important  point 
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THE  NEW  TREASURER  OF  THE  REPUBLICAN 
PARTY 

George  R.  Sheldon,  of  New  York,  succeeds  Cornelius 
N.  Bliss  as  treasurer  of  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee. He  is  a  Wall  Street  banker,  and  was  defeated  in 
a  Republican  state  convention  a  few  years  ago  for  the 
nomination  for  governor  because  of  his  corporate  connec- 
tions. The  young  lady  is  his  daughter  Gertrude,  noted 
for  her  skill  as  a  horsewoman. 


in  the  campaign.  There  has  been,  in  fact,  a 
beautiful  little  exhibition  of  strategy  on  that 
subject,  in  which  Taft  has  surprised  the  pub- 
lic by  his  skill  as  a  tactician.  There  was,  first, 
Mr.  Bryan's  open  letter  to  him  a  few  weeks 
ago  asking  him  to  join  in  urging  Congress  to 
pass  a  publicity  law.  Taft's  reply  was  that  he 
had  sent  a  letter  weeks  before  to  the  chairman 
of  the  house  committee  that  had  the  bill  in 
charge,  urging  its  passage.  That  inning  was 
Taft's;  but  the  failure  of  the  Republican  con- 
vention to  say  anything  about  the  subject  gave 
Bryan  another  opportunity  to  score.  The 
Democratic  platform,  accordingly,  demands 
federal  legislation  "forever  terminating  the 
partnership  which  has  existed  between  cor- 
porations -of  the  country  and  the  Republican 
party,"  denounces  that  party  at  some  length, 
and  pledges  the  Democrats  to  enact  a  law 


"preventing  any  corporation  contributing  to 
a  campaign  fund  and  any  individual  from  con- 
tributing an  amount  above  a  reasonable  mini- 
mum, and  providing  for  the  publication,  before 
election,  of  all  such  contributions  above  a 
reasonable  minimum."  Since  the  convention 
the  Democratic  national  committee  has  pledged 
itself,  at  Mr.  Bryan's  request,  to  publish  before 
election  a  list  of  all  campaign  contributions 
amounting  to  more  than  $ioo;  to  refuse  any 
contribution  from  a  corporation,  and  to  refuse 
any  from  an  individual  of  more  than  $10,000. 
This  year,  therefore,  we  shall  have  campaign 
publicity  in  both  parties  without  any  federal 
law. 


THE  nomination  of  John  W.  Kern,  of  In- 
diana, for  Bryan's  running  mate  recalls 
the  description  of  the  Democratic  party  once 
made,  we  believe,  by-Grover  Cleveland,  as  a 
party  "infatuated  with  the  visage  of  defeat." 
Mr.  Kern's  political  record  is  no  more  a  record 
of  victory  than  is  Mr.  Bryan's.  In  1892  he 
was  elected  a  state  senator  in  Indiana.  Since 
then  he  has  run  twice  for  the  governorship 
and  suffered  two  defeats.  In  1900  he  was  de- 
feated by  25,000  votes.  In  1904  he  was  de- 
feated by  85,000  votes.  He  ran  at  the  head 
of  his  ticket  each  timie,  and  the  defeats  were 
therefore  no  reflection  upon  his  personal  popu- 
larity. Still,  he  had  not  the  ability  to  over- 
come an  adverse  majority  as  Johnson,  of 
Minnesota,  overcame  it,  and  snatch  a  personal 
triumph  out  of  a  party  reverse.  In  fifteen 
years'  time  neither  Mr.  Bryan  nor  Mr.  Kern 
has  been  able  to  record  a  victory  at  the  polls. 
One  has  been  defeated  twice  for  President,  the 
other  has  been  defeated  twice  for  Governor. 
Each,  moreover,  has  in  that  period  been  his 
party's  unsuccessful  candidate  for  United 
States  senator.  Mr.  Kern  is  a  man  closely 
verging  on  sixty  years.  He  is  described  as 
one  of  the  best  known  men  in  Indiana,  a  lawyer 
of  unusual  power  before  a  jury,  a  man  re- 
spected and  liked  wherever  known,  of  very 
moderate  means  (one  Indiana  paper  says  the 
value  of  his  estate  is  nearer  $10,000  than 
$50,000),  a  good  Presbyterian,  and  a  sort  of 
political  protege  of  Taggart,  the  national 
chairman.  His  nomination  is  regarded  as 
making  Indiana  doubtful,  but  elsewhere,  in  the 
view  of  the  Springfield  Republican,  "there  is 
not  the  slightest  reason  to  suppose  that  his 
nomination  adds  a  particle  of  force  to  the 
Democratic  attack  upon  the  great  party  so 
long  intrenched  in  power." 


PRESIDENT   DIAZ   GETS   BAD   NEWS 
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"NVlHAT  long  corridor  on  the  main 

T\l.  floor  which  fronts  the  castle  of 
^  Chapultepec  was  agitatedly  paced 
ft  by  the  aged  President  Porfirio 
SC>  Diaz  when  message  after  mes- 
sage brought  tidings  of  the  progress  of  the 
long  awaited  rebellion  against  his  government 
that  raged  last  month  throughout  the  northern 
confines  of  the  Mexican  republic.  For  days 
past  no  table  had  been  laid  in  the  great  dining 
room,  finished  in  heavy  carved  oak  and  pan- 
eled in  Henry  II  style.  Two  thousand  armed 
men,  it  was  reported,  had  captured  a  town 
called  Casa  Grandes.  That  famed  Mexican 
revolutionist,  Flores  Magon,  seemed  during 
some  anxious  days  spent  by  Diaz  in  councils 
of  war  around  the  billiard  table,  to  have 
made  good  his  threat  that  the  era  of  peace  in 
the  land  was  about  to  close  in  a  period  of 
civil  war.  Troops  were  hurried  from  the  cap- 
ital post  haste  to  Chihuahua,  where  the  rebels 
proved  in  one  case  at  least  sufficiently  strong 
to  offer  something  like  battle  to  the  battalions 
of  the  republic.  Texas  afforded  a  safe  asylum 
to  more  than  one  band  of  insurgent  Mexicans 
driven  in  disorder  from  their  mountain  strong- 
holds by  the  artillery  sent  from  the  capital. 
In  two  days  more  Magon,  the  eloquent  and 
masterful  half  breed  who  organized  the  up- 
rising, had  been  forced  to  flee  the  country, 
taking  refuge  across  the  Rio  Grande.  The 
premature  demonstrations  against  two  or  three 
small  towns  which  the  impatience  of  Magon's 
lieutenants  precipitated  in  violation  of  his  ex- 
press commands  had  brought  the  rebellion  to 
an  impotent  issue.  Diaz  was  never  so  alarmed 
in  the  whole  thirty  years  of  his  dictatorship, 
say  the  well  informed  correspondents  of  some 
American  dailies.  He  summoned  Mexico's 
representative  in  the  United  States,  Ambassa- 
dor Enrique  Creel,  to  his  audience  room,  and 
entreated  him  to  convey  an  urgent  message  to 
Washington  personally. 


CONDITIONS  in  the  ranks  of  Mexico's 
organized  labor  have  during  the  past  de- 
cade undergone  a  disquieting  change,  and  are 
held  by  the  London  Times  to  account  fully 
for  the  month's  excesses  of  the  so-called  lib- 
eral movement.  Labor  unions,  leagues,  gilds, 
and  other  similar  bodies,  affirms  this  author- 
ity, have  sprung  into  being  with  marvelous 
quickness  throughout  the  land  in  the  past  year. 
"The  baneful  influence  resulting  has  greatly 
outweighed  any  beneficial  effect  which  pro- 
tective organizations  should  properly  possess." 
This  phenomenon  in  labor  conditions  does  not, 
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Frank  H.  Hitchcock,  who  was  manager  of  the  Taft 
campaign,  is  now  the  chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee.  He  is  an  Ohio  man,  a  Harvard  graduate, 
was  first  discovered  by  Cortelyou,  has  blue  eyes  and 
burnt  sienna  eyebrows,  and  walks  like  the  athlete  he 
used    to    be. 

we  are  assured,  affect  the  agricultural  worker 
so  much  as  the  railway,  the  manufacturing  and 
the  industrial  elements.  The  old  spirit  of 
submissiveness,  inculcated  at  the  point  of  the 
halberd  and  under  the  lash  of  the  whip  by 
many  generations  of  hard  Spanish  taskmas- 
ters, has  been  superseded  by  a  display  of  in- 
dependence and  "insolence"  hard  for  the  aris- 
tocrats to  brook.  Respect  for  the  employer 
has  given  place  to  active  resistance,  a  once 
great  deference  to  open  defiance.  The  Mexi- 
can mechanic,  "apt  pupil  of  the  walking  dele- 
gate and  the  socialist  doctrinaire,"  is  subject 
to  the  sorcery  of  the  new  political  ideation. 
He  is  conscious  of  possessing  rights.  He  ex- 
pounds his  political  views. 


nPHE  moment  the  government  of  President 
•*■       Diaz    called   upon   Washington   to   take 
prompt  and  vigorous  action  against  the  revo- 
lutionists who  were  making  Texas  a  stamping 
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SCANDALIZING    HIS    NEIGHBOR 

— Bushnell  in  Cincinnati   Times-Star. 

ground,  European  organs  like  the  Paris  Debats 
conjectured  that  Mexico  was  falling  into  her 
old  state  of  anarchy.  The  exceptional  ability 
displayed  by  President  Diaz  during  his  ad- 
ministration of  so  many  years  has  heretofore 
quelled  the  spirit  of  revolt.  Now  his  impend- 
ing disappearance  from  the  scene  encourages 
to  activity  men  like  the  fiery  Dr.  Francisco 
A.  Gonzales,  the  presumed  head  of  the  liberal 
faction,  a  man  whose  instincts  are  democratic 
but  whose  temperament  is  averred  to  be  so 
sanguine  that  he  underestimated  the  resources 
at  the  disposal  of  those  who  have  the  strong- 
est possible  motives  for  quelling  his  agitation. 
The  doctor  consequently  has  been  in  jail  for 
the  past  three  weeks  in  Chihuahua.  He  is  a 
well  educated  and  sincere  man,  in  the  prime 
of  life,  who  has  visited  the  United  States,  and 
even,  it  appears,  set  revolutionary  juntas  going 
in  western  cities,  including  St.  Louis.  Gon- 
zales denies  that  Diaz  is  as  great  an  admin- 
istrator as  the  world  takes  him  for.  Diaz,  he 
says,  is  but  a  cog  in  the  machine.  The  well- 
informed  Paris  Temps  endorses  this  idea  to 
the  extent  of  saying  that  while  the  Mexican 
republic  owes  much  to  the  long  and  prudent 
government  of  President  Diaz,  its  regenera- 
tion as  a  nation,  its  rehabilitation  as  a  power, 
and  its  unprecedented  prosperity  no  longer 
depend  solely  upon  his  great  personality.    "So 


well  has  the  brilliant  soldier-statesman  done 
his  work,  so  solidly  has  he  laid  the  founda- 
tions, and  so  substantially  has  he  reared  the 
entire  edifice  that  it  stands  to-day  unassailed 
and  unassailable,  a  living  and  a  lasting  monu- 
ment to  his  devotion,  his  strength  and  his 
intelligence — but  none  the  less  independent 
and  self-supporting." 


AS  THE  picture  of  modern  Mexico  is 
sketched  by  Gonzales  and  the  men  he 
has  about  him,  the  beneficent  Diaz  becomes 
metamorphosed  into  a  constitutional  Satan. 
He  has  absorbed  the  judicial,  legislative  and 
administrative  functions,  say  the  revolution- 
ists, until  like  another  Louis  XIV  he  might 
say:  'T  am  the  state."  There  is  no  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  that  possesses  any  validity 
against  the  bayonets  of  the  soldiers  under 
Diaz.  Trials  are  farces  when  they  concern 
themselves  with  the  doings  of  men  lawfully 
opposing  the  government  with  the  legitimate 
weapons  of  political  discussion.  Every  capable 
democratic  and  popular  leader  is  clapped  into 
jail  upon  trumped  up  charges  of  sedition.  The 
boasted  order  of  which  Europe  makes  so 
much  is  simply  despotism  basing  its  perman- 
ence upon  its  financial  strength.  Diaz  is 
fabulously  rich — twenty  times  a  millionaire, 
according  to  the  literature  put  forth  by  one 
of  the  juntas.  He  has  enriched  his  son,  his 
wife,  his  favorites.  There  is  a  clique  about 
him  which  deprives  the  reformer  of  all  access 
to  the  ruler  of  the  land.  Graft  flourishes  on  a 
scale  that  would  make  Tweed  seem  a  petty 
peculator.  The  railroads  are  blackmailed,  the 
concession  hunters  must  hand  over  a  percent- 
age to  a  ring  in  the  capital,  land  companies 
and  rubber  enterprises  are  financed  with  due 
regard  for  the  greed  of  the  higher  ofllicials. 
The  country  is  rich,  its  prosperity  has  in- 
creased, its  stability  as  a  constitutionally  gov- 
erned republic  is  all  that  investors  could  ask. 
This  is,  however,  the  front  of  the  building — a 
beautiful  marble  exterior  with  ornate  roofs 
and  pillared  porticos.  Inside  are  but  cham- 
bers of  administrative  death  and  the  rat-in- 
fested cellar,  beneath  the  soil  of  which  the 
corpse  of  liberty  lies  buried  deep,  slain  by  the 
murderer  Diaz.  The  figure  of  speech  is  pret- 
tier in  its  original   Spanish  dress. 


P\  lAZ  is  accused  by  Gonzales,  by  Magon  and 
*-^  by  other  Mexican  agitators  whose  names 
are  little  known  on  this  side  of  the  line,  with 
so  systematic  an  interference  in  the  aflFairs  of 
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THE  MAKER  OF  MODERN  MEXICO 

President  Porfirio  Diaz  took  charge  himself  of  the  arrangements  for  quelling  the  rebellion  on  the  northern  frontier 
of  the  republic.  He  is  said  to  be  in  good  health,  and  quite  confident  that  his  work  as  the  regenerator  of  his  country 
will  not  be  undone  by  his  death. 
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THE  NEW  SECRETARY  OF  WAR 

Taft  retired  and  Luke  E.  Wright,  of  Tennessee,  took 
his  place  July  i.  He  has  been  chief  justice  of  Ten- 
nessee, president  of  the  Philippine  commission,  governor- 
general  of  the  Philippines,  and  ambassador  to  Japan.  He 
IS  a  "Gold  Democrat,"  and  his  appointment  in  a  Repub- 
lican cabinet  breaks  the  record. 


the  little  republics  of  Central  America  that 
they  all  live  in  dread  of  his  encroaching  ab- 
solutism. In  reply  to  this,  it  is  intimated  in 
the  Dia,  which  reflects  administration  points 
of  view  at  times,  that  "Mexico  has  little  in 
common  with  the  turbulent  Central  American 
governments  beyond  its  language  and  religion ; 
but  there  exists  some  danger  of  this  progres- 
sive and  enlightened  country's  being  unwil- 
lingly drawn  into  the  ever-widening  vortex  of 
their  internecine  feuds."  Three  times  within 
a  period  of  two  years  President  Diaz  has  felt 
called  upon  to  interfere  in  political  disturb- 
ances throughout  Central  America.  The  ef- 
fect upon  his  popularity  there  has  been  infe- 
licitous. There  has  prevailed  a  general  dis- 
like of  Diaz  throughout  Salvador,  Honduras, 
Guatemala  and  Nicaragua  ever  since  the  re- 
cent manifestation  of  the  incapacity  of  those 
powers  to  maintain  order  within  their  respec- 
tive frontiers.  The  only  practical  and  effec- 
tive interference  by  Mexico  would  necessar- 
ily be  of  an  armed  nature.    Diaz  said  so. 


PUBLICITY  is  a  factor  in  government 
which  Diaz  is  said  to  value  more  highly 
than  it  is  valued  by  any  other  living  ruler. 
His  administration  subsidizes  volumes  brought 
out  in  London  and  New  York  by  paid  "puf- 
fers," who  extol  the  statesmen  of  the  republic 
and  "prate  of  law  and  order."  Correspondents 
of  European  and  American  newspapers  are 
taken  in  tow,  and  through  their  ignorance  of 
the  country  and  of  its  political  conditions  they 
gain  distorted  ideas  of  what  Diaz  has  accom- 
plished, and  of  what  the  creatures  of  his  sys- 
tem are  about.  "Mexico,"  says  Gonzales,  "is 
the  paradise  of  the  promoter,  and  Diaz  has 
made  it  so."  The  state  of  the  law  on  such 
points  as  personal  liberty  and  the  right  of 
free  speech  is  affirmed  to  be  more  reaction- 
ary than  anything  Spain  could  boast  under 
the  worst  of  her  Bourbons.  No  effort  to  ren- 
der these  details  apparent  to  the  American 
mind  is  effectual  owing  to  the  prodigality  of 
the  Diaz  press  agent  system.  Paid  adver- 
tisements, masquerading  as  articles  on  Mex- 
ico, are  averred  to  make  their  way  with  sinis- 
ter regularity  into  the  columns  of  the  Sunday 
dailies  here.  Sumptuous  volumes,  written  by 
tourist  adventurers,  fill  the  public  libraries 
for  the  misinformation  of  all  who  endeavor 
to  get  at  the  facts.  Modern  Mexico  is  thus 
made  out  to  be  based  upon  a  vast  conspiracy 
of  financiers  and  journalists  for  the  delusion 
of  the  unsuspicious  investor.  Statements  of 
the  national  finances  are  furthermore  de- 
nounced as  shams  manifesting  a  capacity  to 
play  tricks  with  figures  in  comparison  with 
which  the  balance  sheets  of  the  Russian  trea- 
sury resemble  the  amateurish  addition  and 
subtraction  of  some  dunce  in  a  country  school. 


A  STATEMENT  put  forth  by  the  Mexican 
■**■  government  charging  bad  faith  on  the 
part  of  Texas  in  dealing  with  revolutionists 
from  across  the  border  reflects  some  contem- 
porary hostility  to  Americans  in  the  councils 
of  Diaz.  His  influential  advisers  are^  known 
to  resent  the  assumption  that  the  prevailing 
prosperity  of  Mexico  is  largely  due  to  Ameri- 
can enterprise  and  American  capital.  En- 
rique Creel,  ambassador  to  the  United  States 
from  Mexico,  who  denied  last  month  that 
there  is  any  real  revolution,  is  understood  to 
have  been  embarrassed  recently  by  some  ten- 
dency in  the  Diaz  circle  to  frown  upon  Ameri- 
can enterprise.  Yet  the  London  Times  con- 
cedes that  what  the  British  have  done  in  the 
Argentine  the  Americans  have  done  and  are 
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GROVER  CLEVELAND'S  LAST  RESTING  PLACE 

He  sleeps  in  the  cemetery  at  Princeton  where  so  many  of  the  nation's  distinguished  sons — including  a  long  line 
of  Princeton  University  presidents — have  been  laid  to  rest  that  it  has  been  dubbed  the  Westminster  Abbey  of 
America. 


doing  in  Mexico.  "Fortunately  for  them, 
their  self-made  doctrines  of  the  Monroe  order 
will  enable  them  to  maintain  the  supremacy 
they  have  won."  It  would  be  idle  to  assert 
that  this  predominant  position  has  been  at- 
tained altogether  by  the  will  of  the  Mexicans, 
our  observer  thinks.  "It  has  been  rather  in 
spite  of  it."  The  feeling  of  jealousy,  and  a 
fear  not  altogether  groundless  that  with  every 
fresh  commercial  enterprise  consummated  a 
new  link  of  possession  has  been  welded,  are 
ever  present  with  the  Mexican.  The  Mexican 
government's  decision  to  acquire  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Central  Railway  system,  previous- 
ly under  American  control,  is,  the  same  au- 
thority adds,  but  the  commencement  of  a 
determined  and  well  thought  out  policy  to 
shake  free  from  too  tight  a  rein  held  at 
Washington.  The  amount  of  American  cap- 
ital invested  in  Mexico  now  is  little  short  of 
$800,000,000.  Railroads,  banks,  mines,  elec- 
trical enterprises,  commercial  houses  and  ship- 
ping companies  are  alike  in  American  hands. 

* 

N  THE  first  of  the  month  of 
July,  William  Howard  Taft 
said  farewell  to  the  office  of 
secretary  of  war,  and  a  "gold 
Democrat"  and  an  ex-Confeder- 
ate soldier  takes  the  vacated  seat.  Luke  E. 
Wright,  of  Tennessee,  is  not  a  general.  He 
was  but  eighteen  when  the  Civil  War  ended. 


His  title  of  general  is  one  of  courtesy,  due  to 
the  fact  that  he  was  once  attorney  general  of 
Tennessee,  and  to  the  "genial  and  generous 
habit" — as  the  Columbia  State  calls  it — in  the 
South  of  forever  after  calling  a  man  general 
who  has  once  filled  even  the  non-martial  office 
of  attorney  general  or  solicitor  general  or  con- 
troller general,  or  any  other  office  with  the 
word  general  in  its  title.  But  if  Mr.  Wright 
is  not  a  Confederate  brigadier,  he  did  see 
active  service  in  the  Confederate  service,  on 
the  Alabama.  Now  it  is  not  a  new  thing 
for  ex-Confederates  to  serve  in  a  Cabinet 
position.  Herbert  of  Alabama,  Lamar  of 
Mississippi,  Garland  of  Arkansas  were  all 
Confederates  and  served  in  President  Cleve- 
land's cabinets.  Also  General  Key,  of  Ten- 
nessee, served  in  President  Hayes's  cabinet. 
But  what  breaks  the  record  is  for  a  Republican 
President  to  appoint  a  man  who  has  been  an 
active  Democrat,  and  who  has  never  re- 
nounced the  party,  to  such  a  responsible  posi- 
tion in  his  official  family.  Mr.  Wright  was 
one  of  the  Democrats  who  could  not  follow 
Bryan  in  his  16  to  i  policy.  In  "Who's 
Who?"  he  is  still  labeled  a  "Gold  Democrat." 
The  Philadelphia  Ledger  hails  his  appoint- 
ment as  a  sign  that  "the  war  is  over."  But  the 
Columbia  State  deplores  it  as  a  sign  that  the 
war  has  begun  in  dead  earnest — the  war  on 
the  not-too-soHd  South.  It  resents  the  ap- 
pointment as  one  whose  purpose  is  that  of 
"creating  and  fostering  a  respectable  Repub- 
lican party  in  this  section,"  and  it  calls  upon 
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Southerners  to   refuse   to   take   part   in   this 
"raid  upon  their  rights  and  opportunities." 


WjrrfpHAT  creatures  of  circumstance 
yr  even  a  man  as  strong  as  the  late 
\\  Grover  Cleveland  may  become ! 
JJ  He  was  inveterately  opposed  to 
)  C^  the  spectacular.  His  nature  was 
that  of  rugged  simplicity,  and  one  of  his  latest 
utterances,  in  a  letter  printed  on  his  seventy- 
first  birthday,  was  an  exhortation  to  fellow 
Democrats  "not  to  be  swept  from  our  moor- 
ings by  temporary  clamor  and  spectacular  ex- 
ploitation." Yet  he  was  fated  to  be  the  central 
figure  in  more  spectacular  incidents  than  have 
fallen  to  the  part  of  any  public  man  since  Lin- 
coln. The  beginning  of  his  real  public  career, 
when,  as  mayor  of  Buffalo,  he  halted  an  effort 
to  loot  the  treasury  with  his  veto  message, 
beginning  "This  is  a  time  for  plain  speech," 
was  so  spectacular  that  it  arrested  the  atten- 
tion of  a  nation.  The  scenes  that  led  to  his 
nomination  and  election  as  governor  of  New 
York  state  by  a  plurality  of  nearly  200,000 


were  among  the  most  thrilling  in  our  poli- 
tical history.  The  Cleveland-Blaine  campaign, 
with  its  fiery  personalities,  its  long  proces- 
sions, its  fierce  passions  and  its  close  result, 
threatening  at  one  time  riot  and  insurrection, 
formed  as  dramatic  a  chapter  of  history  as  the 
nation  has  seen  since  the  Civil  War.  His 
tariff  reform  message,  his  despatch  of  troops 
to  Chicago  to  protect  the  railroads,  his  Vene- 
zuelan message,  and  his  desperate  struggle  to 
protect  the  gold  reserve  of  the  treasury  were 
all  great  dramas,  all  the  more  spectacular  be- 
cause of  the  absence  of  any  eft'ort  to  make 
them  so.  Released  from  public  duty,  his  life 
reverted  to  the  simplicity  he  loved,  and  even 
at  his  funeral  there  was  no  eulogy  pronounced, 
no  display  made.  Yet  the  earth  was  hardly 
over  his  form  before  a  great  national  conven- 
tion was  engaged  in  another  spectacular 
struggle  over  his  memory. 


IN  THE  utterances  that  have  been  evoked 
*  since  his  death,  there  has  been  heard 
nothing  but  tributes  of  praise.  His  two  most 
formidable  foes  in  the  Democratic  party  have 


THE  LAST  SERVICE  OF  HIS  FRIENDS 

Grover  Cleveland's  funeral  was   distinguished  by   its   simplicity.     No   eulogy  was  pronounced,  the  nearest  to  it 
being  the  reading,   by   Dr.  Henry  Van   Dyke,  of  Wordsworth's  poem,  "The  Happy    Warnor." 
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been  David  B.  Hill  and  William  J.  Bryan. 
Yet  the  strife  at  Denver  was  between  Mr.  Hill's 
former  political  associate,  Judge  Parker,  and 
Mr.  Bryan's  spokesman,  Mr.  Dunn,  as  to 
which  should  first  gain  the  floor  to  offer  eulo- 
gistic resolutions.  Mr.  Bryan  himself  pays 
personal  tribute  to  him  as  "one  of  the  strong- 
est characters  known  to  the  political  world 
during  the  present  generation."  Even  more 
significant  than  the  tributes  from  his  own 
party  have  been  those  from  the  opposing  party. 
Mr.  Taft  calls  him  "one  of  the  really  great 
men  of  the  country,"  a  man  of  "the  highest 
civic  ideals."  President  Roosevelt,  in  his 
proclamation  ordering  the  flags  on  federal 
buildings  at  half-mast  for  thirty  days,  refers 
to  him  as  "one  of  the  nation's  greatest  citi- 
zens," who  "showed  signal  power  as  an  ad- 
ministrator, coupled  with  entire  devotion  to 
the  country's  good,  and  a  courage  that  quailed 
before  no  hostility  when  once  he  was  con- 
vinced where  his  duty  lay."  And  Speaker 
Cannon  acknowledges  that  "he  will  dwell  in 
history  as  one  of  the  greatest  Presidents  of 
this  country."  Innumerable  are  the  tributes 
of  a  similar  character  that  have  c'ome  from 
both  sides  of  the  ocean.  Says  the  London 
Morning  Post:  "Cleveland  was  one  of  the 
great  men  of  his  time.  He  had  Bismarck's 
strength  and  Bismarck's  breadth  of  views  and 
more  than  Bismarck's  honesty.  As  President 
he  did  not  lift  a  finger  for  the  Democratic 
party,  but  merely  served  the  United  States. 
He  was  the  strongest  man  that  has  lived  in 
the  White.  House  since  the  death  of  Wash- 
ington." 


■^Y;EARY'S  latest  and  last  trip  to  the 

P\U  Arctic  zone  began  last  month. 
y^  With  fifteen  tons  of  pemmican, 
It  800  pounds  of  choice  tea  at  a 
SC?  dollar  a  pound,  100  barrels  of 
flour,  and  100  cases  of  condensed  milk — the 
four  indispensable  items — not  to  mention  in- 
numerable other  kinds  of  supplies,  including  a 
carload  of  ice,  the  good  ship  Roosevelt  left 
New  York  for  another  tussle  with  the  ice  floes. 
Her  first  port  was  Oyster  Bay,  where  the 
President  and  his  family  came  on  board  to 
wish  Peary  good  luck.  Everybody  wishes  him 
good  luck,  even  those  who  are  still  asking  the 
question,  What's  the  use?  It  is  a  question 
that  nobody  has  answered  very  satisfactorily. 
But  as  long  as  man  is  made  with  the  spirit  of 
adventure  in  him,  and  "thews  that  throw  the 
>vorld,"  he  will  persist  in  doing  some  things 


"GOODBYE,  PEARY,  AND  GOOD  LUCKl" 

The  last  port  at  which  Robert  E.  Peary  and  his  ship 
The  Roosevelt  touched  before  leaving  this  country  for  one 
last  effort  to  reach  the  North  Pole  was  Oyster  Bay.  The 
President  and  his  family  came  on  board  and  made  the 
acquaintance    of    everyone,    including    the    dogs. 

without  waiting  for  an  adequate  answer  to 
that  question.  What  is  the  use  of  an  automo- 
bile race  from  New  York  to  Paris  through  the 
arid  wastes  of  Asia?  What  is  the  use  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt's  making  a  hunting  tour 
to  South  Africa?  This  or  that  particular  feat 
may  seem  of  no  use,  but  the  something  in  the 
soul  of  man  that  responds  to  the  challenge  of 
fate,  the  rapture  that  comes  in  shaking  dice 
with  death,  the  resistless  lure  of  the  mysteri- 
ous and  the  unknown — these  have  played  a 
tremendous  part  in  the  making  of  the  world, 
and  we  cannot  do  without  them.  The  injunc- 
tion laid  upon  the  first  man — subdue  the 
earth — has  never  been  lifted.  And  as  long 
as  there  is  a  mountain  top  yet  to  be  con- 
quered, a  forest  yet  to  be  penetrated,  a  degree 
of  latitude  or  longitude  yet  to  be  traversed 
and  charted,  there  will  be  men  of  the  Peary 
type  who  will  glory  in  the  peril  and  hardship 
without  waiting  to  find  beforehand  an  answer 
to  the  question,  What's  the  use? 


DEARY  has  declared  that  if  he  fails  this 
*  time  he  will  never  try  again.  "Let  no 
one  believe  it,"  says  the  New  York  Evening 
Post.  "The  lure  is  as  great  for  him  as  the 
concert  stage  for  Patti."  Whether  he  tries 
again  or  not,  there  will  be  others  to  try  until 
the  Pole  is  reached;  and  even  then  the  lure 
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PEARY'S   CREW 

Before  they  started  for  the  trip  to  the  North  a  portion  of  the  blood  of  each  was  taken  for  microscopic  examina 
tion.  When  they  return  another  examination  will  be  made  to  lee  what  cflfect,  if  any,  the  Arctic  cold  has  upon 
the   blood   corpuscles. 


will  not  be  gone.  But  even  if  Peary  fails,  the 
conquest  of  the  Pole  in  the  near  future  is 
certain.  The  airship  will  accomplish  it.  When 
we  read  of  the  exploits  of  the  Wright  brothers 
and  of  Count  Zeppelin,  when  we  note  that  a 
company  is  being  formed  in  Germany  with  a 
capital  of  $2,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting regular  excursions  by  airships,  at  so 
much  per  head,  to  the  mountain  tops  of  Swit- 
zerland, the  flight  to  the  Pole  begins  to  seem 
near  at  hand. 


"XWHAT  is  the  use?  The  real  answer  to 
"'  that  question  does  not  lie  in  the  scien- 
tific observations  that  may  be  made.  They  are 
the  excuse,  not  the  reason,  for  these  dare- 
devil exploits.  The  real  reason  lies  in  the 
intrepid  soul  of  man  that  can  experience  the 
joy  Amundsen  felt  when  he  conquered  the 
Northwest  Passage.  In  his  newly  published 
book  Amundsen  writes  as  follows: 

"At  8  a.m.  my  watch  was  finished  and  I  turned 
in.  When  I  had  been  asleep  some  time,  I  became 
conscious  of  a  rushing  to  and  fro  on  deck.  Clearly 
there  was  something  the  matter,  and  I  felt  a  bit 
annoyed  that  they  should  go  on  like  that  for  the 
matter  of  a  bear  or  a  seal.  It  must  be  some- 
thing of  that  kind,  surely.  But  then  Lieutenant 
Hansen  came  rushing  down  in  the  cabin  and 
called  out  the  ever  memorable  words :  'Vessel  in 
sight,  sir !'  He  bolted  again  immediately,  and 
I  was  alone. 


"The  Northwest  Passage  had  been  accom- 
plished— my  dream  from  childhood.  This  very 
moment  it  was  fulfilled.  I  had  a  peculiar  sensa- 
tion in  my  throat ;  I  was  somewhat  overworked 
and  tired,  and  I  suppose  it  was  weakness  on  my 
part,  but  I  could  feel  tears  coming  to  my  eyes. 
'Vessel  in  sight !'  The  words  were  magical.  My 
home  and  those  dear  to  me  there  at  once  ap- 
peared to  mc  as  if  stretching  out  their  hands — 
'Vessel  in  sight !' 

"I  dressed  myself  in  no  time.  When  ready  I 
stopped  a  moment  before  Nansen's  portrait  on 
the  wall.  It  seemed  as  if  the  picture  had  come 
to  life,  as  if  he  winked  at  me,  nodding,  'Just  what 
I  thought,  my  boy!'  I  nodded  back,  smiling  and 
happy,  and  went  on  deck." 

If  there  is  any  adequate  answer  to  the 
question,  What's  the  use?  there  it  is.  If  there 
is  any  use  in  living  at  all,  there  must  be  some 
use  in  living  through  a  rapture  of  that  kind. 
What,  after  all,  does  life  give  us  that  is  bet- 
ter than  its  raptures?  Good  luck  to  Peary! 
May  such  a  rapture  be  his ! 


;EFORE  she  left  for  Cowes  with 

B/Q  the  King  the  other  day.  Queen 
Uy  Alexandra  caused  it  to  be  made 
known  that  the  sheath  gown  will 
not  be  tolerated  at  her  court 
this  winter.  The  intimation,  recorded  at  some 
length  in  those  London  organs  of  fashion  and 
the    aristocracy    which    circulate    so    widely 
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among  the  middle  classes,  occasioned  no  sur- 
prise in  circles  in  which  her  Majesty's  con- 
servatism is  well  known.    The  Queen  of  Eng- 
land notes  with  positive  horror,  according  to 
the  London  Throne,  an  impression  in  certain 
ill-informed  quarters  that  the  court  of  Eng- 
land in  this  reign  has  grown  "lax."       Queen 
Alexandra  is  affirmed  to  be  especially  indig- 
nant at  rumors  of  gambling  for  high  stakes 
at  Sandringham,  the  estate  on  which  the  King 
leads,  whenever  he  gets  the  opportunity,  the 
life  of  a  country  gentleman.     The  idea  that 
the  court  is  "lax"  is  attributed  to  the  good 
nature  of  the  King  in  tolerating  certain  Am- 
erican social  notions  regarding  the  treatment 
of   divorced  men  and  women.     It  had  been 
represented  to  the  King  and  Queen  that  many 
estimable  ladies  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
regard  divorce  as  conventional.      Not  to  cause 
ill   feeling   among  Americans  of    distinction, 
their  divorced  countrymen  and  countrywomen 
have   been   given   facilities  of   access   to  the 
court  which  would  not  have  been  granted  to 
the  sovereign's  own  subjects  similarly  circum- 
stanced.    The  only  result  has  been  a  wide- 
spread idea,  even  in  England,  that  the  rigidity 
of  the  late  Queen  Victoria's  attitude  towards 
divorce  is  a  thing  of  the  past.     This  is  now 
affirmed  to  be  a  grave  error.     Court  etiquette 
is  to  be  revised,  it  seems,  in  a  manner  quite 
calculated  to  remove  misconceptions  on  this 
head. 


mortifying  to  her  Majesty.  The  truth  is  that 
every  lady  in  the  Royal  Chapel  on  the  recent 
brilliant  occasion  was  attired  in  strictest  ac- 
cordance with  Queen  Alexandra's  taste  in 
dress,  and  that  taste  is  very  conservative. 


WOMEN  in  the  British  aristocracy  will, 
therefore,  not  incur  the  royal  displeas- 
ure by  appearing  in  sheath  gowns.  Thus  the 
inspired  exponents  of  English  fashion  in 
London.  There  is  something  in  the  social 
history  of  the  sheath  gown,  as  it  was  revived 
at  a  recent  horse  race  at  Paris,  that  suggests 
bad  form.  London  Truth,  one  of  the  best  in- 
formed of  the  numerous  periodicals  in  Britain 
to  enter  into  this  subject  discriminatingly,  con- 
tends that  the  sheath  gown  need  shock  no  one 
if  worn  at  the  opera,  in  a  ball  room,  or  at  a 
dinner  party  in  suitable  tints.  The  blunder 
of  wearing  a  sheath  gown  cleft  to  the  hip 
was  committed  by  the  dressmakers'  models 
who  created  the  recent  sensation  on  the  Paris 
turf.  The  colors  were  "screaming,"  and  the 
young  women  looked  vulgar.  A  lady  would 
have  screened  herself  through  the  medium  of 
fan  pleats.  That  is  to  say,  as  the  London 
organ  argues,  the  fan  pleats  of  the  sheath 
gown  would  have  been  closer  and  deeper,  "af- 
fording but  a  blurred  view,  if  so  much,  of 
the   limb  in  profile."     Moreover,  the   curves 


WHILE  the  Queen  was  hesitating  to  be 
drastic  on  the  subject  of  divorce,  out 
of  consideration  for  certain  American  ladies, 
she  was  shocked,  as  the  month's  story  goes,  by 
intimations  that  the  wife  of  a  rich  American 
intended  to  appear  in  a  sheath  gown  at  the 
wedding  of  the  American  Ambassador's 
daughter.  This  brilliant  social  event  occurred, 
as  the  whole  fashionable  world  knows,  in  the 
Chapel  Royal  itself.  It  is  a  great  honor  to 
receive  permission  from  the  King  to  be  wed- 
ded in  this  Chapel  Royal.  Here  Queen  Vic- 
toria became  the  bride  of  the  Prince  Consort, 
and  here  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  the 
late  German  Emperor  with  England's  Princess 
Royal.  Beneath  the  carved  oak  of  the  Royal 
Chapel's  ceiling  kings  and  queens  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  have  worshipped  for  cen- 
turies. The  mere  rumor  that  any  woman 
would  pray  there  in  a  sheath  gown  was  sen- 
sational. The  positive  declaration  that  the 
sacrilege  had  actually  occurred,  propagated  by 
some  halfpenny  papers,  proved  inexpressibly 


THE   SHEATH    SKIRT  AT  THE   PARIS   RACES 

In  consequence  of  a  dressmaker's  wish  to  attract  atten- 
tion to  her  establishment,  the  sheath  skirt  was  donned  by 
two  young  modistes  and  worn  at  Longchamps.  There  was 
a  sensation  and  a  summary  ejection  from  the  grand 
stand. 
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refuse  absolution  to  wearers  of  sheath  skirts 
at  mass. 


THE  DAUGHTER  OF  WHITELAW  REID  WITH  HER 
HUSBAND 

The  wedding  of  this  young  lady  in  the  royal  chapel 
was  the  most  fashionable  event  witnessed  in  London  since 
the  great  ball  of  the  late  Duke  of  Devonshire.  The 
King,  the  Queen,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Princess  of 
Wales  and    the  whole  royal  family  were   present. 

revealed  by  the  long  cleft — if  it  were  not 
long  one  could  not  sit  down — would  be  em- 
phasized in  hues  identical  with  those  of  the 
gown,  but  a  trifle  deeper. 

THE  Bourbon  princesses  have  based  their 
opposition  to  the  sheath  gown  upon  polit- 
ical considerations.  It  is  a  Directoire  mode — 
that  is,  it  was  devised  and  flourished  under 
the  auspices  of  the  revolutionary  republic  that 
cut  off  the  head  of  Louis  XVI.  Having,  on 
that  account,  been  condemned  by  the  widowed 
Countess  of  Paris,  by  the  Queen  of  Portugal, 
and  by  all  the  dames  in  the  Orleans  circle,  the 
sheath  gown  has  not  been  affected,  apparently, 
by  the  aristocratic  women  of  the  Faubourg 
St.  Antoine.  The  women  who  appear  in  this 
mode  at  Parisian  functions  are  said  to  be  dis- 
tinguishable from  others  of  their  sex  in  two 
conspicuous  respects.  They  are  the  wives  of 
wealthy  men  of  severe  republican  principles 
and  they  possess  figures  of  willowy  grace, 
faultless  outline  and  natural  elegance.  The 
shock  imparted  to  the  beholder  is  obviated  by 
the  dexterity  with  which  the  material  of  the 
skirt  has  been  adjusted  by  the  wearers.  The 
net  impression  is  simply  that  of  an  inch  or 
more  of  silk  hosiery.  The  new  Archbishop  of 
Paris,  Mgr.  Amette,  is  declared  in  a  London 
society  paper  to  have  ordered  his  clergy  to 


THE  absence  of  the  sheath  gown  at  the  nup- 
tials of  Ambassador  Whitelaw  Reid's 
daughter,  who  is  now  the  wife  of  that  most 
distinguished  of  his  Majesty's  equerries,  the 
Honorable  John  Ward,  did  not  deprive  the 
event  of  conspicuity.  The  presence  of  the 
King  and  Queen  alone  would  have  given  it 
that.  All  the  British  dailies  gave  the  event 
as  much  space  as  if  it  were  a  Morocco  confer- 
ence, the  London  Times,  which  usually  devotes 
very  little  space  to  local  London  events,  sur- 
rendering over  two  columns,  conspicuously 
headed.  The  bridegroom,  who  is  the  last  of 
the  brothers  of  the  Earl  of  Dudley  to  marry, 
served  in  South  Africa  on  the  headquarters 
staff,  and  is  a  decorative  figure  at  King  Ed- 
ward's court  on  account  of  his  entrancing 
manner  and  his  mastery  of  every  detail  of 
court  etiquet.  The  royal  chapel  is  quite  small 
— it  is  but  sixty-two  feet  long,  and  seats  just 
two  hundred — and  by  the  time  King  Edward 
and  the  Queen,  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales,  the  Princess  Royal,  and  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Connaught,  with  their  children, 
had  been  packed  into  the  royal  pew,  the  aris- 
tocracy were  perspiring  in  such  close  prox- 
imity one  to  another  that  the  most  flagrant 
sheath  gown  would  have  passed  unnoticed. 
The  bride  wore  white  satin  draped  with  old 
rose  point  lace.  The  lace  on  the  bodice  was 
caught  in  orange  blossom,  myrtle  and  white 
roses,  and  the  white  satin  train  was  bordered 
with  orange  blossom,  myrtle  and  white  rose 
clusters.  Whitelaw  Reid  gave  his  daughter 
away. 


■y  HIS  affair  is  the  Pike's  Peak  in  the  Rocky 
*  Mountain  chain  of  Whitelaw  Reid's 
social  triumphs  since  the  beginning  of  his 
diplomatic  career.  At  the  head  of  the  wide 
marble  staircase  leading  to  the  Louis  Quinze 
ball  room  of  Dorchester  House,  Mrs.  White- 
law  Reid  later  in  the  evening  welcomed  the 
Duchess  of  Sutherhnd,  who  wore  an  ivory 
white  gown  embroidered  in  gold;  the  Duchess 
of  Westminster,  in  pale  blue  and  a  large  feath- 
ered hat;  the  Duchess  of  Portland,  in  white 
silk  veiled  with  pale  blue;  the  Duchess  of 
Buckingham,  in  cream  Ninon,  hand  painted. 
But  not  until  the  King  of  England,  wearing 
the  uniform  of  a  British  field  marshal,  and 
having  the  Queen  on  his  arm,  followed  by  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  the  Princess 
Royal,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Connaught, 
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THE  MOST  MAGNIFICENT  AMBASSADOR  AT  EDWARD  VII'S  COURT 

Whitelaw  Reid,  entertaining  lavishly  at  Dorchester  House,  has  given  to  London  society  a  gorgeousness  for  v^hich 
his  Majesty  has  expressed  much  gratitude.  No  entertainments  in  the  Whole  British  capital  bring  together  a  more 
exclusive  coterie  of  aristocrats  than  those   at  which  Whitelaw  Reid  is  host. 


and  the  Grand  Duke  Michael  of  Russia  ar- 
rived under  the  escort  of  the  Cameronian 
Highlanders,  did  the  popular  excitement  re- 
quire the  intervention  of  the  police.  The 
cheering  crowds,  the  large  hats  of  peeresses, 
the  uniforms  of  the  soldiery,  the  coming  and 
going  of  guards  of  honor,  and  the  constant  ar- 
rival of  princely  gifts  for  the  bride  heightened 
in  the  London  mind  those  impressions  of  pomp 
unsurpassed  since  the  death  of  Lorenzo  the 
Magnificent  with  which  the  American  embassy 
in  London  has  been  associated  since  Whitelaw 
Reid  began  his  rivalry  with  Charlemagne 
Tower, 

* 


IN  admitting  that  his  country  is 
now  cut  off  from  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  most  of  the  powers. 
President  Castro,  of  Venezuela, 
boasted  to  the  correspondent  of 
the  Paris  Matin  that  he  is  proud  of  the  fact. 
"It  is  my  own  work,"  he  said,  "and  I  glory 
in  it."  He  took  as  his  model,  he  added,  that 
great  South  American  liberator,  Bolivar. 
"Cosmopolitan  companies  have  taken  posses- 
sion of  our  lands,  our  mines  and  our  com- 
merce.   In  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Bolivia  and 


Ecuador,  almost  the  whole  economic  life  of 
the  country  is  dominated  by  foreigners,  Euro- 
peans or  Americans."  Now  it  is  out  of  the 
question,  said  Castro,  to  separate  the  political 
life  of  a  country  from  its  economic  life.  The 
latter  regulates  the  former.  Consequently  the 
issue  between  Venezuela  and  the  powers  with 
which  she  quarrels  all  the  time  is  one  of  the 
national  independence.  His  aspiration,  Castro 
went  on,  is  "to  regenerate  the  northern  re- 
publics of  South  America  by  uniting  them  for 
their  joint  defence  against  the  barbarians  of 
Europe  and  the  United  States."  He  does  not 
fear  Europe.  Venezuela  will  remain  impreg- 
nable while  Castro  lives.  These  words,  cabled 
to  the  newspapers  of  all  the  countries  in  diffi- 
culties with  Castro,  have  reminded  the  world 
that  he  remains  an  unsolved  problem.  Upon 
the  termination  of  diplomatic  relations  between 
Paris  and  Caracas,  French  interests  in  Vene- 
zuela were  entrusted  to  the  American  minister. 
Now  that  Washington  finds  its  relations  with 
Castro  at  an  end,  French  interests  are  cared 
for  by  Brazil,  one  of  the  few  nations  having 
no  quarrel  to  embroil  it  with  Venezuela.  Never 
did  the  European  press  display  greater  unan- 
imity than  at  present  in  its  appeals  to  the 
United  States  to  make  an  end  of  the  dictator's 
rule  at  Caracas. 
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THE  MIKADO'S   NEW   MAN. 

Count  Katsura,  who  has  become  Prime  Minister  of 
Japan,  is  a  soldier  and  a  believer  in  strong  policies,  big 
sticks  and  mailed  fists. 

GRACIOUS  manner,  a   spotless 

A.,  reputation,  a  graceful  deport- 
\  I  ment,  and  high  proficiency  in  the 
''  music  and  literature  of  Japan 
won  for  Count  Katsura  his  ele- 
vation to  the  dignity  of  the  Mikado's  Prime 
Minister  when  the  illustrious  Saion-ji,  deaf 
to  the  appeals  of  the  Marquis  Ito,  refused 
the  other  day  to  retain  the  post  any  longer. 
There  was  not  the  slightest  basis  for  Saion- 
ji's  suspicions  that  the  elder  statesmen,  those 
venerable  fathers  of  the  new  Japan,  were  in- 
terfering in  the  old  cabinet's  financial  policy. 
But  Ito  could  not  convince  Saion-ji  of  that, 
and  he  made  way  for  Katsura.  The  net  re- 
sult, as  interpreted  by  the  Berlin  Kreuz  Zei- 
tung,  is  a  demonstration  that  the  Genro,  or 
elder  statesmen,  the  makers  of  modern  Japan, 
still  enjoy  all  the  confidence  inspired  by  their 
great  achievements.  "Half  a  dozen  years  ago 
it  would  scarcely  have  been  true  to  say  that 
conservatism  was  strongly  represented  in 
Japan.    But  to-day  it  certainly  is  true  in  the 


sense  that  many  men  of  education  and  posi- 
tion wish  to  postpone  to  the  last  possible 
moment  the  transfer  of  governing  power  to 
politicians  whose  character  they  distrust  and 
whose  administrative  qualifications  they  deem 
far  inferior  to  those  of  the  elder  statesmen." 
The  stronghold  of  these  conservatives  is  the 
House  of  Peers,  a  body  comprising  not  princes 
and  hereditary  nobles  only,  or  nobles  elected 
by  their  own  order,  but  also  many  who  owe 
their  places  there  to  scientific,  literary  or  busi- 
ness achievements,  as  well  as  elected  represen- 
tatives of  the  highest  tax  payers  in  each  pre- 
fecture. A  ministry  under  the  presidency  of 
that  close  friend  of  Ito's,  General  Count 
Katsura,  meets  the  views  of  the  Peers,  who 
are  determined  to  keep  a  responsible  ministry, 
based  upon  a  majority  in  the  lower  house, 
from  coming  into  being.  They  have  succeeded 
once  more. 


nPHIS  Katsura  ministry,  indeed,  must  be  de- 
•*■  scribed  as  having  accepted  office  with 
the  Marquis  Ito's  entire  approval,  and  mainly 
for  the  purpose  of  bridging  the  interval  that 
still  separates  the  nation  from  its  strictly  con- 
stitutional goal.  From  another  point  of  view, 
it  is  a  cabinet  deriving  its  mandate  solely 
from  the  Emperor,  Mutsu-Hito,  whose  esteem 
for  Katsura  is  based  partly  upon  that  states- 
man's mastery  of  polo,  which  he  plays  uncom- 
monly well,  archery  and  fencing,  to  say  no- 
thing of  his  readiness  upon  occasion  to  join 
the  courtiers  in  games  of  battledore  and  shut- 
tlecock and  checkers.  Nor  must  it  be  forgot- 
ten that  the  record  of  Katsura's  former  cab- 
inet— it  went  out  of  office  upon  the  restora- 
tion of  peace  with  Russia — was  one  of  the  best 
ever  achieved  by  any  body  of  Japanese  states- 
men in  modern  times.  Now  entering  his  six- 
tieth year.  Count  Katsura  was  born  in  that 
province  which  has  given  Marquis  Ito  him- 
self, Field-Marshal  Yamagata,  and  the  elder 
statesman  Inouye  to  the  nation.  This  province 
is  in  the  northwest  of  the  main  island,  and  is 
called  officially  Nagato,  altho  it  is  referred  to 
colloquially  as  Choshieu.  This  region  pro- 
duces so  many  office  holders  that  it  might  be 
deemed  a  Japanese  Ohio. 


•yHE  brilHant  military  career  of  General 
Katsura  began  during  the  restoration 
era  some  forty  years  ago.  Tho  but  a  sub- 
altern, Katsura  distinguished  himself  prodi- 
giously by  his  suavity  and  wit  as  well  as  by  his 
mode  of  handling  men,  and  was  picked  out  as 
a  promising  youth  to  go  to  Germany  and  study 
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tactics  and  strategy.  He  passed  many  delight- 
ful years  among  the  officers  of  the  imperial 
army,  the  Germanizing  of  the  Japanese  ser- 
vice being  partly  due  to  what  he  learned  about 
discipline  in  the  barracks  of  the  fatherland. 
When  Katsura  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  col- 
onel he  revisited  Germany,  and  again  imbibed 
admiration  for  the  military  methods  in  vogue 
there.  He  became  a  subordinate  of  Oyama's 
at  the  Tokyo  war  office,  and  gave  the  finish- 
ing touches  to  that  Germanization  of  all  things 
soldierly  in  Japan  which  is  so  evident  to  those 
who  witness  the  maneuvers  of  the  Mikado's 
vast  army  every  spring.  Katsura's  war  record 
was  gained  in  the  conflict  with  China.  During 
the  struggle  with  Russia  he  did  for  his  own 
country  what  the  great  Carnot  achieved  for 
France  in  the  days  of  the  great  revolution — 
he  organized  victory.  Katsura  is  deemed  in 
Europe  a  military  genius. 


""PHE  new  Prime  Minister  of  Japan  has  had 
■*•  the  misfortune  to  become  involved,  in 
spite  of  his  high  character,  in  one  of  those 
"graft"  scandals  which  form  an  occasional 
feature  of  political  life  at  Tokyo — and  that, 
too,  in  spite  of  the  national  reputation  for 
patriotism  of  the  most  exalted  type.  The 
system  of  national  education  in  Mutsuhito's 
dominions  requires  the  compilation  and  pub- 
lication of  a  vast  number  of  text  books.  Their 
annual  total  is  said  to  reach  something  like 
30,000,000  volumes.  The  work  of  preparing 
these  books  being  left,  for  the  most  part,  to 
private  enterprise,  a  great  opportunity  offers 
to  authors  and  publishers.  This  opportunity 
is  said  by  the  competent  Tokyo  correspond- 
ent of  the  London  Times  to  have  been  dis- 
honestly exploited  for  a  long  time.  Each  pre- 
fecture is  free  to  choose  text  books  for  use 
in  its  own  schools,  but  a  certain  routine  of 
procedure  must  be  followed.  Thus,  in  order 
to  become  eligible  for  competition,  a  book  had 
first  to  be  considered  and  approved  by  the 
department  of  education,  after  which  it  sought 
admission  to  the  local  schools  through  the 
portals  of  an  examining  committee  composed 
of  officials  and  school  teachers. 


/^ORRUPT  practices  became  flagrant.  The 
^^  school  book  fights  precipitated  by  the 
methods  of  one  of  our  own  trusts  in,  the 
middle  west  a  few  years  ago  brought  out  no 
turpitude  comparable  with  what  happened  in 
Japan.  "Where  such  a  prize  awaits  the  suc- 
cessful competitor,"  explains  The  Japan  Mail, 
a  British  paper  published  in  the  islands  of  the 


Mikado,  "booksellers  can  afford  to  be  generous 
on  a  large  scale,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  by 
combinations  which  multiplied  their  resources 
and  by  various  clever  devices  they  succeeded 
in  controlling  several,  and  influential,  prefec- 
tural  committees."  It  does  not  appear  that 
the  educational  welfare  of  the  students  was 
compromised,  since  every  volume  coming  be- 
fore a  local  examining  committee  had  already 
obtained  the  approval  of  the  central  authority 
in  the  capital.  There  remained,  however,  the 
scandal  of  corrupt  practices,  "especially  shock- 
ing," as  the  Nichi  Nichi  says,  in  "the  sublime 
region  of  pedagogics." 


/^NE  day  a  provincial  official  traveling  by 
^^  rail  to  Tokyo  was  robbed  of  his  satchel 
on  the  train.  The  thief,  having  abstracted 
the  money  and  jewels,  with  which  the  official 
was  well  provided,  it  seems,  threw  away  the 
satchel.  This,  being  picked  up  by  the  police 
later,  was  found  to  contain  documents  that  be- 
trayed the  prevalence  of  corruption,  and  fur- 
nished clues  to  the  principal  perpetrators. 
There  at  once  ensued  a  series  of  arrests  and 
criminal  prosecutions.  Men  occupying  posi- 
tions as  exalted  as  governorships  of  prefec- 
tures, secretaries,  members  of  local  assem- 
blies, holders  of  patents  of  nobility,  principals 
of  schools  and  educational  inspectors  were 
placed  under  arrest  for  days  in  succession. 
Every  morning  the  newspapers  of  Tokyo  were 
as  typographically  explosive  on  the  subject  of 
the  text  book  scandal  as  if  they  were  western 
American  dailies  providing  details  of  the  land 
frauds.  Occasionally  unfortunate  bribers 
would  address  some  remonstrance  by  letter  to 
the  Nichi  Nichi  or  the  Yorodzu,  pleading  with 
ingenuous  effrontery  that  if  they  had  done  no 
"grafting"  they  would  have  done  no  business. 
One  briber  charged  Katsura  himself  with 
knowledge  of  all  that  had  been  going  on. 


'X'HIS  text  book  scandal  was  but  an  incident 
in  a  series,  not  all  equally  sensational, 
which  have  been  the  sensation  of  Japanese 
politics  for  the  past  several  years.  "It  is  an 
unfortunate  fact,"  says  the  Kokumin  Shimbun 
(Tokyo),  referring  to  this  feature  of  public 
life,  "that  corruption  prevails  widely  in 
Japan."  European  newspapers  have  long 
pointed  out,  and  Japanese  administrators  have 
admitted  to  interviewers  that  such  abuses  are 
inevitable  so  long  as  the  salaries  of  official! 
are  limited  to  pittances  scarcely  adequate  even 
in  the  days  when  they  were  fixed  and  rendered 
ridiculously  insufficient  by  the  rapid  apprecia- 
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tion  of  commodities  that  has  taken  place  dur- 
ing the  past  twenty  years.  But  the  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  sits  in 
Tokyo — "themselves,"  to  quote  the  London 
Times  again,  "probably  the  most  corrupt  body 
of  men  in  the  nation" — began  their  parlia- 
mentary existence  by  seeking  to  cut  down 
official  stipends,  and  have  always  steadily  re- 
fused to  augment  them,  their  own  salaries 
excepted,  which  they  have  placed  upon  a 
higher  level  proportionately  than  the  emolu- 
ments of  the  Prime  Minister  himself.  KatsUra 
refused  to  pay  the  least  attention  to  a  resolu- 
tion through  the  medium  of  which  the  House 
of  Representatives  implicated  him  in  the  text- 
book scandals.  He  argued  that  responsible 
ministerial  government  was  not  recognized  in 
Japan,  and  that  the  ministry  was  not  bound 
to  notice  what  happened  in  the  diet.  The 
attitude  was  characteristic,  but  it  led  to  an 
outbreak  of  newspaper  sentiment  against  Kat- 
sura,  from  the  effect  of  which  he  still  suffers. 


KATSURA  is  presumed  to  intend  basing  his 
government  upon  what  is  known  in 
Tokyo  as  the  Daido  club.  Again  and  again 
it  has  been  shown,  as  the  Kobe  (Japan)  Herald 
observes,  that  cabinets  in  Japan  can  not  get 
on  without  the  elder  statesmen.  "But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  has  been  equally  clearly  shown 
that  the  elder  statesmen  themselves  can  not 
administer  affairs  without  the  co-operation  of 
political  parties.  In  the  natural  course  of . 
events  time  might  be  trusted  to  solve  this 
problem  by  removing  the  elder  statesmen  from 
the  scene."  Time,  on  the  contrary,  seems  dis- 
posed to  complicate  matters  by  recruiting  the 
elder  statesmen  from  their  juniors.  The  new 
Prime  Minister  Katsura  is  pointed  to  as  an 
illustration.  "Renowned  solely  for  strategical 
ability  until  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with 
China,  he  then  showed,  almost  suddenly,  that 
his  political  talents  were  not  less  signal  than 
his  military  capacities.  He  became  a  kind 
of  link  between  the  old  system  and  the  new. 
While  walking  hand  in  hand  with  the  elder 
statesmen  he  also  formed  a  political  party 
strong  enough  to  hold  the  balance  of  power 
in  the  lower  chamber."  Thus  his  political 
career  runs  parallel  with  that  of  his  adviser 
and  friend,  the  Marquis  Ito,  with  an  exception 
to  which  the  Tokyo  correspondent  of  the 
London  Times  draws  attention.  While  Ito 
openly  organized  a  party  in  Japan,  and  for 
some  time  acted  as  its  leader,  Katsura,  tho 
practically  directing  the  movements  of  a  party, 
has  never  openly  appeared  as  a  party  leader 


himself.  The  party  founded  by  Ito— now 
practically  commanded  by  the  late  Prime  Min- 
ister, Saion-ji — is  called  the  Seiyu-kai.  The 
party  which  looks  to  Katsura  is  called  the 
Daido  club.  Combined,  these  two  can  do  what 
they  please  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

TO  the  list  of  elder  statesmen,  therefore, 
as  compiled  by  the  capable  observer  in 
Tokyo  on  the  staff  of  the  London  Times, 
should,  in  all  reason,  be  added  the  name  of 
Katsura.  There  are  but  six  of  these  venerable 
persons  still  surviving,  and  it  seems  certain 
that  one  or  two  had  -no  hand  in  the  change  of 
ministry  that  dethroned  Saion-ji  and  set  up 
Katsura.  Ito,  Yamagata,  Oyama,  Inouye^ 
Matsukata  and  Okuma — these  are  the  big  six 
of  Japan  as  their  names  have  been  bracketed 
together  times  innumerable  until  few  well-in- 
formed persons  are  wholly  unacquainted  with 
their  orthography.  Okuma,  it  is  true,  delib- 
erately separated  himself  from  the  group  in 
order  to  become  a  party  leader,  and  our 
authority  insists  that  for  many  years  his  coun- 
sels have  not  been  sought  by  the  throne,  an 
assertion  contradicted  by  the  Paris  Temps. 
Perhaps  one  additional  and  not  very  widely 
known  name  should  be  added  to  the  list  of 
these  elder  statesmen,  Baron  Shibusawa,  the 
great  merchant  prince  and  banker  of  Tokyo. 
He  is  primarily  a  business  man,  and  he 
eschews  politics.  The  Emperor  did  not  con- 
sult him,  nor  did  he  consult  Okuma,  when  he 
put  Katsura  into  the  post  of  Prime  Minister. 


'X'HERE  seems  to  have  been  much  division 
■'■  of  opinion  among  the  elder  statesmen 
when  they  were  asked  about  the  change  of 
ministry.  The  circumstance  is  important  not 
'only  in  itself,  but  as  showing,  what  the  out- 
side world  does  not  always  remember,  that 
the  fathers  of  modern  Japan  are  not  united 
in  their  political  views.  Indeed,  they  have 
been  represented  of  late  as  torn  by  dissen- 
sions. Their  influence  is  asserted,  the  Paris 
Debats  says,  in  three  ways.  "The  Mikado  hab- 
itually consults  them  when  confronted  by  any 
crucial  problem  of  government.  They  are  an 
integral  element  in  every  council  of  state. 
They  sway  a  large  majority  in  the  upper 
chamber  of  the  diet.  Indirectly  their  influence 
is  due  to  prestige,  which  brings  their  advice 
into  "wide  demand,  and  to  the  fact  that  the 
ranks  of  officialdom  include  many  who  have 
sat  at. their  feet  and  learned  statecraft  from 
them."  Yamagata  would  now  appear  to  be 
most  conservative,  loathing  party  politicians 
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THE  GREATEST  CHURCH  GATHERING  OF  THE  PAST  THIRTY  YEARS. 

This  view  of  the  Pan-Anglican  Congress  in  session  at  Albert  Hall.  London,  affords  but  a  faint  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  scale  upon  which  the  proceedings  were  arranged.  The  gathering  was  divided  into  sections,  with 
suitable  sets  of  officers  and  subjects.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  the  guiding  and  presiding  officer,  although 
the   sessions   were   not   all  under   his   direct   supervision. 


as  a  pestiferous  importation  from  abroad.  He 
is  a  soldier  in  his  ways  and  thoughts.  Oyama 
is  a  soldier,  too,  and  looks  at  all  things  from 
the  military  standpoint.  Ito  is  the  construc- 
tive statesman,  and  what  we  Americans  might 
term  "the  boss."  Inouye  is  a  financier,  and 
envisages  life  in  its  pecuniary  aspects  mainly. 
Matsukata  is  like  Inouye.  Inouye,  Matsukata 
and  Ito  are  the  only  elder  statesmen  who  view 
the  prospect  of  ultimate  party  government  in 
Japan  with  equanimity.  Yamagata  and  Oyama 
are  understood  to  loathe  the  eventuality.  The 
six,  or.  to  be  strictly  accurate,  the  five,  leaving 
Okuma  out,  compromised  on  Katsura.  It  was 
a  stormy  meeting  that  settled  the  matter,  and 
the  disputes  are  said  to  have  been  composed 
by  the  Emperor  himself.  What  his  real  opin- 
ion of  the  merits  of  the  controversy  may  have 
been  no  correspondent  in  Tokyo  ventures  to 
affirm. 


\TOTHING  is  likelier,  before  Katsura  has 
^  ^  been  in  office  many  months,  than  a  sum- 
mary suppression  of  whatever  freedom  the 
press  of  Japan  may  enjoy.  He  dreads  the 
ebullience  of  Tokyo  editors  during  so  tempting 
an  opportunity  for  its  display  as  the  approach 
of  the  great  United  States  squadron  of  battle- 
ships will  afford.  The  correspondent  of  the 
Paris  Temps  is  responsible  for  that  statement, 
and  he  adds  that  Saion-ji  "would  never  have 


had  the  spine"  to  "bully  the  journalists"  after 
Katsura's  familiar  fashion.  In  normal  times 
no  newspaper  in  Japan  can  be  fined,  sup- 
pressed or  suspended  except  by  due  process 
before  a  legal  tribunal.  Katsura  has  never 
hesitated  to  issue  decrees  embodying  his  im- 
pression that  the  times  have  ceased  to  be 
normal.  When  Katsura  was  Premier  before, 
he  took  it  into  his  head  one  day  to  summon 
the  editor-in-chief  of  every  newspaper  in  the 
capital  to  his  presence.  He  seemed  fuming 
with  rage,  his  natural  suavity  entirely  evapor- 
ated. Some  forty-five  amazed  journalists  sat 
that  evening  around  the  table  of  the  statesman 
and  soldier.  Katsura,  pounding  the  table  for 
emphasis,  said  that  while  the  government  had 
not  the  least  intention  of  suppressing  free  ex- 
pression of  opinion,  however  hostile  to  its 
policy,  he  counted  on  the  press  to  refrain  from 
any  utterances  calculated  to  provoke  dis- 
turbances of  peace  and  order,  and  that  the 
administration  would  use  all  the  means  at  its 
disposal  to  check  such  utterances.  At  first 
the  editors  were  inclined  to  show  their  resent- 
ment. Katsura  condescended  to  be  tactful. 
The  editors  promised  to  be  discreet. 


T^HE  first  of  the  stories  to  gain  wide  circu- 

■*■       lation  in  Tokyo  after  the  designation  of 

Katsura  as  Prime  Minister  has  to  do  with  a 

conference  of  precisely  this  kind  between  the 
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THE   PROCESSION    OF    PRELATES   AT    THE   PAN-ANGLICAN    CONFERENCE 

Over  two  hundred  and  fifty  bishops  from  every  region  on  the  globe  participated  in  the  ceremonies  here  depicted. 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  the  most  exalted,  ecclesiastically,  in  the  number,  but  the  native  Chinese 
prelate  who  came  at  the   end  was  perhaps  the  most  interesting. 


soldier-Statesman  and  the  journalists.  As  the 
story  is  given  in  the  Temps,  Katsura  warned 
the  editors  that  the  coming  of  the  United 
States  battleships  into  far  eastern  waters 
would  .  prove  "an  embarrassing  potentiality" 
which  must  be  "contemplated  in  a  spirit  of 
conciliation  as  well  as  of  patriotism."  There 
must  be  no  allusions  to  San  Francisco  labor 
unions  while  the  ships  are  off  the  Mikado's 
islands,  "no  references  to  the  sudden  recall 
of  the  late  Japanese  Ambassador  in  Wash- 
ington," no  mention  of  anything  but  "the  cor- 
dial relations  which  have  so  long  subsisted  be- 
tween the  American  republic  and  that  nation 
she  has  taught  so  much."  Indeed,  the  report 
has  it  that  the  Marquis  or  the  Count  or  the 
General — he  has  all  three  titles — had  relapsed 
into  journalism  himself  by  producing  an  edi- 
torial as  the  model  upon  which  his  friends 
of  the  press  must  fashion  their  own  composi- 
tions when  the  American  fleet  is  in  the  offing. 
From  this  it  would  appear,  as  we  get  the  de- 
tails from  our  French  contemporary,  that 
when  the  battleships  get  into  port,  officially 
inspired  Tokyo  organs  will  be  affirming  the 
love  of  the  Japanese  for  everything  Ameri- 
can, their  grateful  recollection  of  Commo- 
dore Perry's  visit  so  long  ago,  and  their  ad- 
miration for  the  United  States  iSTavy.  News- 
papers failing  to  reflect  such  sentiments  may 
not  be  suppressed,  may  not  be  even  fined;  but 
their  financial  returns  will  be  affected. 


^^O  FEWER  than  two  hundred  and 

Nil  fifty  bishops,  representing  the 
IL  dioceses  of  five  continents,  par- 
[//  ticipated  in  that  service  of  in- 
>'0  tercession  at  Westminster  Abbey 
which  attended  the  culminating  and  final  phase 
of  the  Pan-Anglican  Congress.  In  summing 
up  the  results  of  this  historic  gathering,  the 
London  Morning  Post  notes  that  the  most 
capacious  halls  in  the  British  metropolis  have- 
again  and  again  proved  inadequate  to  house 
the  several  sections.  "Problems  which  lie  at 
the  very  foundation  of  religion  and  of  society 
have  been  faced.  They  have  been  considered 
with  a  due  sense  of  reverence  and  responsi- 
bility, but  with  boldness."  The  thank  offering 
reached  a  total  of  over  a  million  and  a  half 
dollars.  Perhaps  the  most  novel  feature  of  all 
was  the  work  of  women  delegates,  who  bore 
so  conspicuous  a  share  in  the  proceedings  of 
some  of  the  sections  into  which  the  Pan-An- 
glican gathering  was  divided  as  to  suggest  that 
femjinism  had  triumphed  within  the  church. 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  reviewing  the 
tasks  achieved,  said  at  the  end  that  the  Con- 
gress gave  practical  expression  to  the  thoughts 
and  desires  and  hopes  of  churchmen  regard- 
ing the  spread  of  the  gospel  throughout  the 
world.  It  accomplished  much  for  the  co-op- 
eration and  co-ordination  essential  in  mission 
work.  It  has  taken  steps  to  build  up  churches. 
It  has  made  for  the  unity  of  Christendom. 


Persons  in  the  Foreground 


"SUNNY    JIM"     SHERMAN 


NUMBER    of    years    ago    a    new 

A.,  breakfast  food  was  being  placed 
1 1  on  the  market  and  the  first  need 
''  of  the  proprietors  was  for  an 
advertising  scheme.  A  young 
girl  still  in  her  early  teens  hit  upon  the  "Sunny 
Jim"  series  of  pictures,  and  the  whole  country 
was  soon  reading  about  the  wonderful  trans- 
formation this  particular  breakfast  food  had 
worked  upon  its  fortunate  purchaser.  That 
"Sunny  Jim"  was  thin  and  cadaverous  looking 
even  at  his  best.  There  were  no  points  of 
resemblance  between  him  and  the  well-nour- 
ished James  Schoolcraft  Sherman,  of  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  whose  lithograph  is  already  being  pre- 
pared in  lots  of  100,000  for  the  delectation  of 
the  American  public.  But  the  nickname  was 
almost  at  once  applied  to  Mr.  Sherman  by  his 
friends,  and  it  was  seen  to  fit  so  well  that  he 
has  borne  it  ever  since.  It  suits  him  better 
than  it  suited  the  original  bearer  of  the  sobri- 
quet. For  the  first  thing  that  strikes  you  when 
you    see   the   Republican   candidate   for   Vice- 


President  is  his  sunny  smile,  that  locates  itself 
not  in  the  wrinkles  of  his  mouth  or  the  lines 
around  the  eyes,  but  in  all  the  features  of  the 
face  at  once.  It  is  a  genial,  expansive,  irra- 
diating smile  that  speaks  of  good  living,  good 
digestion,  a  sunny  temperament,  and  a  com- 
placent mind  pretty  well  satisfied  with  the 
past  and  reasonably  sure  of  the  future — "a 
man  of  cheerful  yesterdays  and  confident  to- 
morrows." If  national  elections  were  to  be 
won  by  good  humor  alone,  the  smile  of  Taft 
and  the  smile  of  Sherman  would  have  already 
settled  the  whole  campaign  in  favor  of  the 
Republican  ticket.  "Persons  who  have  been 
to  conventions  with  Sherman,"  says  one  Wash- 
ington correspondent,  "insist  that  he  smiles 
while  he  sleeps." 

It  is  an  old  American  family  from  which 
Mr.  Sherman  comes,  for.  it  runs  back  to  Roger 
Sherman,  who  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  back  beyond 
him  more  than  a  century,  to  the.  year  1660, 
when  the  first  Sherman  came  from  England 


THE   SHERM.AN    IJOME 

Mr.  Sherman's  first  political  office  was  that  of  mayor  of  Utica,  he  being  the  youngest  man  (29  years  of  age) 
that  had  ever  held  the  office.  He  has  lived  in  Utica  practically  all  his  life,  having  been  born  in  one  of  its  suburbs. 
ffe  j|nd  his  wife   \vere   school-children    together   and   sweethearts  from  the  first. 
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"NO    PENT-UP     UTICA    CONFINES    HIS     POWERS" 
Mr     Tames    Schoolcraft   Sherman,    the    Republican   Vice-Presidential    candidate,    is    a     descendant    of     Schoolcraft, 
the   Indian  historian,   and  his   wife  is  a   direct  descendant  of   Pocahontas.     He  is  one  of  the     big  five     in  coiitrol  ot 
the    House    of    Represe;uti\ti,ves,    ?nd    his    persppal    popuUritj    among    Congressmen 
pnonuLnatiaa. 


did    inucli    to    bring    about    hit 
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to  this  country,  with  a  strain  of  the  stolid 
Dutch  in  his  veins.  John  Sherman,  the  Ohio 
Senator,  and  Tecumseh  Sherman,  the  general, 
were  from  the  same  original  stock.  Edward 
Everett  Hale  is  a  distant  connection.  School- 
craft, the  historian  of  the  American  Indians, 
was  "Jim"  Sherman's  great  grandfather,  and 
one  of  the  family  heirlooms  is  a  string  of 
silver  beads  presented  to  Schoolcraft  by  a' 
grateful  squaw  whom  he  had  befriended. 

If  Sherman  doesn't  get  the  Indian  vote,  it 
will  be  incomprehensible.  Not  only  is  he  a 
descendant  of  Schoolcraft,  but  his  wife  claims 
direct  descent  from  Pocahontas,  and  her 
mother  remembers  a  lock  of  hair  which  her 
grandmother  had  from  the  head  of  Adjutant 
Ross,  the  husband  of  Pocahontas,  in  whose 
arms  General  Wolfe  is  said  to  have 
breathed  his  last  upon  the  plains  of  Abraham. 
In  addition,  Sherman  himself  has  for  years 
been  chairman  of  the  committee  on  Indian 
affairs  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  He 
is  an  expert  on  the  subject,  and,  according  to 
the  New  York  Herald,  he  has  been  the  author 
of  practically  all  the  Indian  legislation  of  the 
last  dozen  years  and  has  done  more  than  any- 
one else  to  make  the  Indians  self-supporting, 
by  breaking  up  the  tribal  arrangement  and 
allotting  the  members  lands  in  severalty.  He 
has  not  been  successful,  however,  in  breaking 
up  the  tribe  of  Tammany  Hall,  tho  he  has 
done  what  he  could  in  that  direction. 

When  the  present  aspirant  to  vice-presiden- 
tial honors  first  blinked  at  the  sun,  the  year 
of  our  Lord  was  numbered  1855  on  the  calen- 
dar. It  all  occurred  in  the  village  of  New 
Hartford,  on  the  outskirts  of  Utica,  which 
latter  city  was  already  pointing  with  pride  to 
her  son,  Horatio  Seymour,  and  was  get- 
ting ready  to  point  with  pride  to  another  son, 
Roscoe  Conkling.  Young  Sherman's  father 
was  a  lawyer  of  prominence  in  central  New 
York,  and,  that  no  pent-up  Utica  should  con- 
fine the  powers  of  his  son,  he  sent  him  at  the 
proper  time  to  Whitestown  Seminary  and 
Hamilton  College.  He  came  ottt  a  husky 
youth — he  weighed  190  when  he  was  but  six- 
teen— with  oratorical  talent  and  a  reputation 
as  a  good  student.  The  first  thing  he  did  was 
to  repudiate  the  Democratic  faith  of  his  father 
and  brothers.  And  one  of  the  next  things  he 
did  was  to  accept  the  nomination  for  state 
senator,  on  the  Republican  ticket,  being  beaten 
by. one  vote.  Then,  at  the  age  of  29.  he  was 
elected  mayor  of  Utica — the  youngest  mayor 
the  city  had  ever  had.  From  that  time  on, 
politics  has  successfully  wooed  him  away  from 


his  profession  as  a  lawyer,  for  which  he  pre- 
pared. He  went  almost  at  once,  on  the  ter- 
mination of  his  term  as  mayor,  to  Congress, 
and  is  now  in  his  tenth  congressional  term. 
He  is  one  of  the  "big  five"  in  control  of  con- 
gressional matters,  the  other  four  being  Can- 
non, Dalzell,  Payne  and  Tawney.  In  a  recent 
speech  in  Congress,  Champ  Clark  called  out 
the  names  of  the  "big  five"  whom  he  held  re- 
sponsible for  all  the  sins  of  the  recent  Con- 
gress, winding  up  with  the  words :  "The  last 
one  is  Jim  Sherman ;  and  he  is  the  slickest  of 
the  bunch." 

But  there  are  worse  things  than  that  said 
of  Sherman  by  his  political  enemies.  There 
is  in  Utica  a  man  by  the  name  of  James  K. 
O'Connor,  who  is  a  city  judge  and  who  was 
opposed  for  re-election  by  Sherman.  He  made 
some  ugly  charges  against  the  latter  in  his 
campaign.  What  they  amount  to  is  that  Sher- 
man has  been  using  his  congressional  influence 
to  find  easy  berths  for  needy  relatives.  A 
nephew  "has  a  sinecure  paying  $10  a  day, 
inspecting  clothing  for  the  Indian  reserva- 
tions." Through  the  same  influence,  a  brother- 
in-law  has  been  drawing  a  salary  as  a  lawyer 
for  the  Interboro  Rapid  Transit  Company  in 
New  York  City.  Sherman  is  accused  of  hav- 
ing formed  "dummy  corporations  for  the  ex- 
ploitation of  coal  and  oil  lands  in  Oklahoma 
and  Indian  Territory."  Sherman  never  took 
the  trouble  to  answer  these  charges,  and  was 
re-elected,  as  usual,  after  the  campaign  in 
which  they  were  made.  But,  his  enemies  say, 
it  took  a  lot  of  money  to  secure  the  re-election, 
and  they  assert  that  he  took  most  of  it  out  of 
the  fund  of  the  Republican  Congressional 
Campaign  Committee,  of  which  he  was  chair- 
man. If  the  charges  have  materially  affected 
the  feeling  toward  Sherman  of  his  fellow 
townsmen,  that  fact  was  not  manifest  in  the 
reception  given  him  on  his  recent  return  home 
as  vice-presidential  candidate.  Democrats  and 
Republicans  joined  in  personal  tributes,  and 
the  mayor,  a  Republican,  remarked :  "We  have 
an  insane  asylum  at  the  top  of  the  hill  and  we 
are  thinking  about  asking  the  legislature  to 
enlarge  it.  The  town  has  gone  crazy  over 
Jim's  nomination." 

Sherman  is  one  of  the  leading  business  men 
of  his  community.  He  is  president  of  the 
Utica  Trust  and  Deposit  Company  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Utica  City  National  Bank.  He 
is  also  president  of  two  industrial  concerns, 
the  New  Hartford  Canning  Company  and  the 
Utica  Ice  Company — described  now  as  an  ice 
trust.     If  he  is  worth  as  much  as  his  political 
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A    BRVAN    GATHERINrT 
There  are  nearly   fifty  photogi'aphs  in   the   above,   and  they    represent    Mr.    Bryan    as    Congressman,    Mr.    Bryan 
as   Colonel,    Mr.   Bryan   as  presidential   nominee,    Mr.    Bryan    as    lecturer,    and    Mr.    Bryan    as   a    traveler,    in    the 
Philippines,    in    Syria,    in    ligypt,    in    London,    oi 
picture  represents  him  as  he  is  to-day. 


on    camel-back,    on    donkey-back,    and    on    horse-back.      The    central 
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foes  say  he  is,  he  has  a  snug  fortune  of  $750,- 
000.  If  he  is  worth  no  more  than  his  family 
say  he  is,  he  cannot  count  up  more  than  $200,- 
000.  He  is  described  in  the  newspapers  as 
"an  ideal  husband  and  father."  One  of  his 
three  sons,  Thomas,  was  classed  two  years 
ago  as  one  of  the  eight  best  golf -players  in  the 
United  States.  Sherman  pere  is  also  a  golfer, 
but  not  in  his  son's  class.  He  used  to  be  an 
excellent  billiardist.  And  he  tried  hard  to 
play  baseball,  but,  like  Taft,  was  too  heavy  and 
logy  to  be  a  first-rater.  He  wasn't  good 
enough  to  get  on  the  regular  nine  at  Whites- 
town  seminary,  so  it  is  said,  and  so  he  bought 
a  lot  of  paraphernalia  and  started  a  nine  of 
his  own.  It  was  a  pretty  good  nine,  too,  but 
one  of  the  first  things  it  did,  after  he  provided 
it  with  uniforms,  bats  and  balls,  was  to  get 
together  and  vote  him  off  the  team !  But  he 
makes  up  for  all  lack  of  skill  on  the  baseball 
field  by  enthusiasm  in  the  grandstand.  He  is 
a  baseball  "fan";  and  report  has  it  that  he  at- 
tended three  games  in  Chicago  before  they 
nominated  him,  and  had  arranged  to  attend 
another  when  the  convention  interfered  with 
his  plans. 

Mrs.    Sherman    is    small    of    stature,    with 


prematurely  gray  hair  surrounding  a  youthful 
face.  She  has  been  quite  prominent  socially 
in  Washington,  tho,  owing  to  poor  health,  her 
entertainments  at  the  New  Willard  have  not 
been  on  a  large  scale.  She  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Congressional  Club,  composed 
of  the  wives  of  senators  and  congressmen. 
She  was  Sherman's  playmate  and  sweetheart 
when  they  were  boy  and  girl. 

Mr.  Sherman  is  a  trustee  of  Hamilton  Col- 
lege and  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
Christ  Presbyterian  Church  in  Utica.  His 
general  temperament  is  thus  described  by  a 
long-time  friend  in  The  Independent : 

"Mr.  Sherman  is  by  temperament  as  well  as 
by  training  conservative;  entering  very  little  into 
those  measures  that  are  'progressive  and  reform- 
atorx,'  but  simply  doing  with  precision  what  the 
days  lay  before  him  to  do.  He  is  never  idle,  but 
is  _  never  carried  off  his  feet  with  enthusiasm. 
His  face  indicates  steadiness  and  reliability, 
which  can  if  necessary  become  stubbornness. 
Speaker  Cannon  unquestionably  spoke  out  his 
real  mind  when  he  said  that  during  sixteen 
years  of  service  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Mr.  Sherman  had  shown,  both  in  council 
and  on  committee,  great  strength,  great  ability 
and  courage;  while  he  had  always  been  true  to 
his  convictions,  to  his  party,  and  to  the  Re- 
public." 


THE    FATEFUL    ANTIPATHY    OF    CLEVELAND    AND 

BRYAN 


|ISTORY   is   made   by  two-legged 
principles.     That  is  an  epigram, 

H//C  and  we  made  it.  The  meaning 
vv5  thereof  is  so  clear  that  it  needs 
no  explanation.  Therefore  we 
will  explain  it.  Truth  in  the  abstract,  a  dis- 
embodied principle,  has  little  to  do  with  shap- 
ing human  events.  The  principle,  the  truth, 
must  be  seen  by  a  human  mind,  expressed  in 
some  way  to  other  minds,  and  find  its  cham- 
pionship fn  human  bipeds  before  it  moulds  the 
destinies  of  the  world.  It  is  always  a  prin- 
ciple plus  a  personality  that  accomplishes  last- 
ing results,  and  the  principle  is  always  colored 
in  expression  by  the  personality. 

The  principles  that  dominated  Grover 
Cleveland  are  much  the  same  as  those  that 
dominate  William  J,  Bryan.  Both  were 
brought  up  in  the  Presbyterian  faith  and  have 
maintained  their  adherence  to  evangelical  re- 
ligion of  the  orthodox  Calvinistic  brand.  Both 
were  brought  up  as  Jeffersonian  Democrats, 
and  neither  has  ever  been  conscious  of  a  de- 


parture from  Jeffersonian  doctrine.  But  the 
contrast  in  the  two  personalities  has  effected 
such  a  contrast  in  their  application  of  the 
same  principles  as  to  give  them  the  appear- 
ance of  men  representing  wholly  antagonistic 
schools  of  thought.  The  Democratic  party 
has  been  rent  asunder  by  these  two  person- 
alities, and  there  has  been  more  enmity  be- 
tween the  two  camps  than  between  either  one 
and  the  Republicans. 

Mr.  Bryan's  earliest  political  exploits  in  the 
national  field  were  achieved  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  as  a  baiter  of  President 
Cleveland.  Both  were  Democrats,  and  both 
were  hot  for  tariff  reform;  yet  that  did  not 
prevent  them  from  playing  at  cross-purposes, 
and  the  hostility  then  begun  has  deepened  and 
continued  ever  since.  Bryan  has  likened 
Cleveland  to  a  political  bunco-steerer,  to  a 
guardian  who  squandered  the  estate  of  his 
ward,  to  a  switchman  who  purposely  opens 
the  switch  and  wrecks  the  train.  Cleveland's 
distrust  of  Bryan  was  equally  great.     He  re- 
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"A  THORO   SPORTSMAN" 

"I  have  seen  his  patience  tried,"  says  Joan  S. 
Wise  of  Mr.  Cleveland,  "both  as  a  fisherman  and  as 
a  gunner,  and  in  this  quality  he  is  perfect.  No 
man  took  his  streak  of  lean  along  with  his  streak  of 
fat  more  stoically   or   more   complacently.  ' 

pudiated  the  Democratic  platform  and  ticket 
in  1896,  supporting  Palmer  and  Buckner,  and 
his  distrust  does  not  seem  to  have  softened 
of  late  years.  As  recently  as  two  years  ago 
he  expressed  himself  to  the  late  Henry  Loomis 
Nelson  as  amazed  at  the  stupidity  of  those 
democrats  who  follow  Bryan's  leadership. 

"Rigidity!  Rigidity!  Rigidity!"  said  the 
engine  in  Kipling's  story  of  "The  Ship  That 
Found  Itself."  The  same  word  is  the  keynote 
of  Cleveland's  career  and  character.  His 
strength  was  that  of  rigidity.  He  was  solid 
and    steadfast    and    immovable.      "For    years 


past,  to  those  who  knew  him,"  says  The  Out- 
look, "Mr.  Cleveland  has  seemed  like  a  great 
rugged  rock,  firm-based  and  immovable,  a 
Gibraltar  of  steadfast  integrity  and  loyalty." 
Something  of  the  same  sort  is  said  in  all  the 
tributes  that  his  death  has  called  forth.  His 
political  reputation  was  made  by  his  power  of 
resistance.  When  he  was  mayor  of  Buffalo, 
he  was  known  as  the  "veto  mayor."  When  he 
went  to  Albany  he  soon  became  known  as  the 
"veto  governor."  And  when  he  went  to  the 
White  House  he  became  the  "veto  President." 
It  was  his  sturdy  resistance  to  those  desiring 
to  loot  the  city  treasury  of  Buffalo,  to  the 
Tammany  braves  and  their  natural  allies  at 
Albany  and  to  the  long-fasting  spoilsmen  of 
his  own  party  at  Washington  that  made  him 
first  hated  by  the  Democratic  machine,  in 
charge  of  such  men  as  Gorman,  of  Maryland, 
and  David  B.  Hill,  of  New  York,  and  which 
earned  for  hira  the  memorable  tribute,  "We 
love  him  for  the  enemies  he  has  made." 

Now  Bryan  is  a  man  of  entirely  different 
mould.  H  Cleveland's  power  was  static, 
Bryan's  is  dynamic.  H  Cleveland  was  a  rock, 
Bryan  is  a  rushing  wave.  Where  one  dis- 
played the  power  of  resistance,  the  other  dis- 
plays the  power  of  action,  of  attack,  of  mo- 
tion. H  one  was  like  a  stone  wall,  the  other 
is  more  like  a  cyclone.  Where  there  was 
rigidity  in  one,  there  is  mobility  in  the  other. 
Bryan  is  an  agitator,  a  man  of  the  oratorical 
type.  He  has  imagination  and  initiative.  Un- 
consciously to  himself  perhaps,  his  oratorical 
temperament  makes  him  responsive  to  any 
new  ideas  that  promise,  in  their  expression,  a 
great  oratorical  success.  They  make  a  dan- 
gerous appeal  to  him,  and  the  result  is  that 
he  is  continually  startling  the  country  and  fur- 
nishing a  new  sensation.  Here  is  a  charac- 
terization made  a  few  months  ago  by  William 
Bayard  Hale: 

"The  fact  is  that  Mr.  Bryan  is  essentially  a 
preacher — a.  high-class  exhorter,  a  glorified  circuit 
rider.  Righteousness  is  his  constant  theme;  the 
conscience  is  the  organ  to  which  he  habitually 
appeals.  Whether  he  possesses  the  talents  of  a 
constructive  statesman,  events  may  or  may  not 
allow  him  to  show.  Mr.  Roosevelt  also  is  a 
preacher— with  the  scolding  habit— a  high  church- 
man possessed  by  a  zealot's  conviction  of  the  im- 
portance of  his  own  sacred  office  and  commis- 
sion. Mr.  Bryan  is  an  evangelical.  He  doesn't 
pretend  to  any  other  ordination  than  his  own 
conviction  of  the  truth.  He  has  the  talents  of  a 
great  pulpit  orator;  he  arouses,  he  would  per- 
suade. He  has  a  thousand  gifts  and  arts  to  in- 
spire and  move,  backed,  all  of  them,  with  his 
great  presence,  his  magnificent  eye,  his  burning 
sincerity.    He  is  of  the  order  of  Knox  and  Wes- 
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Photograph  by  Pach  Bros.,  N.  Y. 

"A   GREAT   RUGGED    ROCK,   FIRM   BASED   AND    IMMOVABLE" 

Grover  Cleveland  was,  for  several  years  prior  to  his  death  a  few  days  ago,  our  only  living  ex-Presid^mt.  He 
was  the  only  man  that  the  Democratic  Party  has  succeeded  in  placing  in  the  White  House  since  the  days  of 
Buchanan,    over    half    a   century    ago.     His    death    leaves    Mr.    Bryan    in    undisputed    leadership. 
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"I    OBSERVED    IN    MR.    CLEVELAND    AN    INEXPRESSIBLE    TENDERNESS    FOR    HIS    FAMILY" 

So  says  John  S.  Wise,  who  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  Cleveland  home  in  Princeton.  He  adds:  "He 
frequently  talked  in  the  sweetest  way  of  his  wife  and  children.  The  political  world  has  never  dealt  kindly 
with  Mr.  Cleveland.  The  press  has  seemed  at  times  to  delight  in  circulating  rumors  and  aspersions  about 
his  family  relations.  Perhaps  it  was  done  with  devilish  malignity  to  wound  him  in  a  point  where  they 
knew  he  was  vulnerable.  For  much  as  the  public  has  been  encouraged  to  look  upon  Mr.  Cleveland  as  incap- 
able of  the  finer  sensibilities,  I  never  saw  a  man  who  had  family  pride  and  affection  more  fully  developed 
or  who  felt  more  keenly  the  injustice  of  such  assaults." 


ley,  of  Valentine  Cook  and  Peter  Cartwright— 
the  robust  Illinois  circuit  rider,  whose  biography, 
depend  upon  it,  Mr.  Bryan  has  read." 

Nearly  every  writer  who  has  undertaken  of 
late  to  describe  Bryan  speaks  of  his  quality 
as  a  preacher.  One  of  them,  Charles  Moreau 
Harper,  in  The  Outlook,  seems  to  think  it 
more  than  possible  that  Bryan  will  yet  leave 
the  political  arena  for  the  pulpit.  He  was 
planning,  at  the  early  age  of  six,  to  be  a 
Baptist  preacher;  he  joined  the  Presbyterian 
church  when  he  was  but  fourteen;  and  after 
his  college  career  he  was  accustomed  to  ad- 
dress religious  meetings,  before  he  was  sent 
to  Congress.  "I  am  interested  in  the  science 
of  government,"  he  has  recently  said;  "I  have 
devoted  a  large  part  of  my  active  life  to  its 
study.  But  I  am  more  interested  in  religion. 
I  enjoy  making  political  speeches,  but  I  enjoy 
making  religious  speeches  more.  And  I  shall 
be  making  addresses  in  the  church  after  I 
have  retired  from  the  stump." 

Now  Cleveland  had  none  of  the  preacher  or 
orator  in  him,  and  he  had  but  little  sympathy 
for    the   orators   of   his   party.     He   had    no 


imagination,  and  the  art  of  expression  came 
to  him  with  difficulty.  He  was  not  a  facile 
speaker,  writer  or  thinker,  and,  like  nearly 
all  men  of  that  sort,  he  distrusted  the  man 
whose  thoughts  come  spontaneously  and  whose 
words  flow  forth  copiously.  He  was  not 
mobile  in  attack.  He  could  defend  a  citadel 
to  the  last  gasp,  but  he  could  not  take  one. 
Once,  and  once  only,  he  made  a  great  assault. 
That  was  when  he  issued  his  famous  tariff 
reform  message.  It  was  a  splendid  effort,  and 
if  he  had  had  the  qualities  of  a  general  it 
would  have  been  successful,  in  all  probability. 
But  as  it  was,  it  did  not  succeed.  He  had  a 
Democratic  majority  in  both  branches  of 
Congress,  but  he  could  not  carry  his  own 
party  with  him.  The  Wilson-Gorman  bill  that 
was  passed  was  so  obnoxious  to  him  that  he 
refused  to  sign  it,  letting  it  become  a  law 
without  his  signature.  He  had  executive  abil- 
ity, but  no  administrative  ability  of  a  high 
order.  That  is,  he  could  do  things  himself, 
but  he  could  not  get  others  to  do  them.  Presi- 
dent Woodrow  Wilson,  upon  the  occasion  of 
Mr.  Cleveland's  seventieth  birthday,  wrote  of 
him  as  follows: 
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"His  intellectual  training  he  gave  himself  after 
his  school  days,  and  it  was  a  true  instinct  that 
led  him  to  the  study  and  practice  of  law.  In  that 
profession  his  mind  got  the  definite  data  of  rule 
and  application  which  it  naturally  craved — a  mind 
disinclined  to  theory,  very  firm  and  definite  in  its 
operation  upon  facts,  intolerant  of  too  great  re- 
finement, but  admirable  in  the  application  of 
principles,  a  broad,  effective,  decisive,  compre- 
hending mind,  fit  always  for  affairs  and  action. 
His  training  in  politics  was  of  the  same  kind. 
He  was  never  a  member  of  any  political  body 
whose  duties  were  legislative  and  deliberative; 
his  political  duties  were  always  executive,  he 
dealt  not  so  much  with  programs  as  with  con- 
crete and  tangible  conditions,  the  very  stuff  of 
life  and  occasion.  Whether  as  District  Attor- 
ney, as  Sheriff,  as  Mayor,  as  Governor,  or  as 
President,  his  outlook  was  always  upon  action, 
upon  the  application,  the  execution  of  laws  and 
the  actual  operation  of  the  principles  prescribed 
by  law.  No  doubt  he  was  sometimes  too  impa- 
tient of  the  difficulties  and  hesitations  and  com- 


promises of  law-making  bodies  never  having 
known  in  any  intimate  and  personal  way  the 
conditions  which  limit  their  efficiency  and  ham- 
per their  action ;  but  it  was  the  wholesome  impa- 
tience of  the  practical  man  in  a  workday  world, 
where  things  must  be  done,  and  ought  to  be  done 
handsomely,  difficulties  or  no  difficulties.  He 
gave  tonic  counsel,  and  stimulated  even  when  he 
irritated." 

It  is  possible  that  the  death  of  Grover 
Cleveland  may  result  in  a  reunion  of  the  two 
wings  of  the  Democratic  party,  even  tho  its 
first  result  has  been  to  furnish  a  new  occasion 
for  quarreling  over  the  resolutions  drafted 
by  Judge  Parker  for  adoption  by  the  na- 
tional Democratic  convention.  Mr.  Bryan 
has  displayed  a  more  conciliatory  spirit  toward 
the  Cleveland  followers,  now  that  he  has  no 
more  to  fear  from  their  chieftain. 


EMMELINE,     CHRISTABEL    AND     SYLVIA:     THE 
SHRIEKING    SISTERHOOD     OF    SUFFRAGETTES 


'IVE    thousand    policemen     found 

F\\^  their  capacity  taxed  to  the  ut- 
\\  most  last  month  as  they  strove 
outside  the  houses  of  Parliament 
in  London  to  prevent  a  vast  con- 
course of  woman  suffragists  from  surging  into 
the  Commons.  For  more  than  three  hours 
nuiltitudes  of  these  demonstrators,  mostly 
young,  in  many  cases  lovely,  and  in  every  in- 
stance more  or  less  violent,  scuffled  with  con- 
stables, stood  firm  against  charges  of  mounted 
police,  smashed  the  windows  of  the  Prime 
Minister's  official  residence  and  hurled  them- 
selves in  screaming  detachments  upon  the  bar- 
riers, guarded  by  troops,  that  had  been  erected 
to  forestall  an  invasion  of  the  lobbies.  It  was 
all  the  most  impressive  evidence  yet  afiforded 
of  that  positive  genius  for  organization  pos- 
sessed by  the  Pankhurst  ladies,  to  which  the 
rise  and  progress  of  this  campaign  is  ascribed 
in  the  British  press.  Whether  most  credit  is 
due  to  Mrs.  Emmeline  Pankhurst,  the  Man- 
chester widow  who  did  so  much  to  found  the 
Woman's  Social  and  .Political  Union;  or  to 
her  eldest  daughter,  Miss  Christabel  Pank- 
hurst, the  fiery  orator  whose  emotional  elo- 
quence has  roused  all  England  on  the  subject 
of  votes  for  women;  or  to  Miss  Sylvia  Pank- 
hurst, whose  spirit  of  martyrdom  has  sent  her 
to  jail  again  and  again  for  the  cause,  seems 
to  be  a  moot  point.    The  one  established  fact 


is  that  but  for  the  Pankhurst  family  the  grav- 
ity of  the  sufTragist  agitation,  with  its  prospect 
of  bomb-throwing  as  a  phase  of  the  immediate 
future,  would  long  ere  this  have  been  eclipsed 
by  its  purely  comical  aspects. 

Mrs.  Emmeline  Pankhurst,  the  fifty-year-old 
widow  whose  masses  of  dark  hair  worn  in  the 
pompadour  style  have  few  streaks  of  gray  to 
belie  the  youthful  outlines  of  her  face,  is  the 
soul  of  that  faction  which  has  just  captured 
the  movement  and  made  it  defiantly  bellicose. 
In  her  suite  of  no  less  than  thirteen  offices  at 
Clement's  Inn  she  directs  the  labors  of  a  score 
of  young  women  typewriters,  all  working 
without  pay,  and  organizes  those  window- 
smashing  riots,  those  raids  on  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  and  those  monster  processions 
through  London  streets  which  impart  such 
fresh  piquancy  to  the  Gilbertian  generalization 
that  the  policeman's  lot  is  not  a  happy  one. 
Mrs.  Pankhurst,  it  has  been  disparagingly 
hinted,  would  never  have  emerged  triumphant 
from  the  bitter  feud  within  the  ranks  of  the 
suffragettes  but  for  the  irresistible  seductive- 
ness of  her  daughter  Christabel,  who  to  the 
learning  of  Hypatia  adds  many  of  Marie  An- 
toinette's graces  and  all  the  eloquence  of 
Madame  Roland.  Sylvia,  the  other  daughter, 
is  somewhat  deficient  in  the  family  fire,  but 
has  more  sweetness  than  her  sister.  All  the 
ladies  have  been  arrested  frequently. 
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The  division  of  lalior  anioii!;  llic  Paiikhursl 
ladies  allots  lu  the  molher  the  purely  militant 
activities  of  the  campaign.  A  large  blackboard 
fastened  to  the  wall  behind  Mrs.  Emmeline 
Pankhurst's  desk  affords  her  at  a  glance  a 
chart  of  the  disposition  of  the  sufifragist  army 
from  day  to  day.  Lists  of  meetings  arranged 
all  over  England  for  the  day,  the  names  of  the 
speakers  assigned  to  each,  crosses  against 
names  of  towns  holding  elections  and  hiero- 
glyphics of  one  kind  or  another  reveal  the 
thoroness  with  which  her  capacity  for  detail 
enables  Mrs.  Pankhurst  to  do  the  work  of  ad- 
ministration. She  personally  directs,  likewise, 
the  work  of  harrassing  cabinet  ministers  at 
their  homes  and  at  their  offices,  of  compro- 
mising the  dignity  of  the  courts  by  protests 
against  man-made  laws,  of  arranging  to  have 
yomig  women  arrested,  and  of  blocking  traffic 
in  narrow  thorofares  with  forbidden  assem- 
blies. There  is  no  apparent  limit  to  the  docil- 
ity, the  discipline  and  the  devotion  of  the 
enthusiasts  wlio  have  seceded  from  "the  old 
fogies"  who  deprecate  the  noisiness  of  Mrs. 
Pankhurst's  practicality. 

She  is  a  slight  figure  of  a  woman,  not  very 
tall,  noted  for  extreme  reserve  of  manner  in 
ordinary  intercourse  and  for  a  certain  aloof- 
ness of  disposition  that  conveys  an  impression 
of  coldness,  not  to  say  hardness.  The  expres- 
sion of  her  countenance  is  described  as 
"sombre"  in  The  Woman  Worker,  her  eyes 
alone  displaying  much  animation.  They  are  of 
a  steelish  gray,  set  deeply  in  their  sockets, 
surmounted  by  brows  of  that  arched  kind 
which  betray  the  ascetic  yet  artistic  type  of 
character.  Mrs.  Pankhurst  was  educated  in 
Paris,  where  she  studied  art  and  languages  for 
some  years  and  formed  an  intimacy  with  the 
daughter  of  that  revolutionary  journalist, 
Henri  Rochefort.  Mrs.  Pankhurst  has  de- 
scribed the  spirit  animating  her  in  the  suf- 
fragist movement  as  that  of  republican  France. 
She  has  an  overweening  admiration  for  the 
genius  of  the  late  Louise  Michel,  altho  she 
does  not  accept  that  erratic  woman's  political 
theories.  Mrs.  Pankhurst  speaks  French  flu- 
ently. It  is  said  that  she  never  sleeps  more 
than  six  hours  in  the  twenty-four,  and  often 
not  as  many  as  four.  She  was  at  one  time  an 
enthusiastic  vegetarian  and  she  is  still  a  total 
abstainer. 

Mrs.  Pankhurst  had  the  good  fortune  to 
marry  a  man  in  sympathy  with  her  revolution- 
ary ideals.  He  was  an  eminent  barrister  in 
Manchester  who  worked  hard  for  what  is 
called  the  emancipation  of  women.     To  him 


must  Ik-  given  credit  tor  the  "married  women's 
property  act,"  a  measure  drafted  by  Dr.  Pank- 
hurst at  his  wife's  entreaty,  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  wives  the  independent  control  of 
their  own  estates.  It  became  law  after  much 
vehement  discussion,  in  which  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Pankhurst  distinguished  themselves  just  be- 
fore his  somewhat  untimely  death.  The  widow 
found  herself  in  embarrassing  circumstances 
with  four  young  children  at  the  height  of  a 
municipal  campaign,  in  which  she  led  a  local 
woman  suflfrage  agitation  from  which  '  the 
present  movement  has  grown.  Mrs.  Pankhurst 
set  about  organizing  the  Women's  Social  and 
Political  Union,  which  was  at  first  a  mere 
group  of  about  a  dozen  quite  unknown  women 
who  met  in  her  parlor.  To-day  this  society  is 
the  most  conspicuous  factor  in  the  political 
life  of  England. 

Mrs.  Pankhurst  is  so  deficient  in  magnetic 
personal  qualities  that  only  her  gift  for  com- 
mand and  the  dominating  instinct  of  her  char- 
acter could  maintain  her  present  boundless  in- 
fluence over  the  thousands  of  women  who 
obey  her  with  a  positively  blind  devotion,  even 
to  the  point  of  living  on  bread  and  water  in 
prison.  The  irreconcilable  conflict  of  tem- 
perament between  herself  and  the  leader  of  the 
National  Union  of  Women's  Suffrage  So- 
cieties led  to  her  secession,  with  an  immense 
body  of  followers,  from  the  pacific  repose  of 
its  propaganda.  No  sooner,  however,  had 
Mrs.  Pankhurst  invited  imprisonment  by  pro- 
claiming her  cause  from  the  housetops,  chalk- 
ing "Votes  for  Women"  on  the  portals  of 
politicians  and  pulling  the  coat  tails  of  the 
officially  prominent  than  she  had  to  contend 
with  revolt  in  her  own  ranks.  Her  dictatorial 
exaction  of  implicit  obedience  and,  it  is  even 
insinuated,  her  unaffected  contempt  for  every 
opinion  but  her  own,  revealed  a  defective  ap- 
preciation of  the  value  of  team  work.  In  the 
wake  of  the  Pankhurst  circus,  therefore,  may 
be  found  an  attractive  side  show  in  the  form 
of  the  Women's  Freedom  League.  Thus  it 
comes  about  that  there  exist  to-day  three  great 
organizations  urging  votes  for  women  in  Eng- 
land, the  peculiarity  of  Mrs.  Pankhurst's  per- 
sonality being  held  responsible  for  the  rival- 
ries and  recriminations  within  suffragette 
sisterhoods  that  inflame  the  furies  of  the  fray 
with  the  franchised  foe. 

On  the  platform  Mrs.  Pankhurst  reveals  a 
striking  gift  for  retort,  a  taste  for  shirt  waists 
of  ornately  embroidered  pattern  and  a  voice 
too  weak  to  be  audible  very  far.  She  has  her- 
self well  under  control,  according  to  one  study 
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Mrs.  Emnieline  Pankhurst  stands  on  the  front  seat  of  the  'bus,  while  her  daughter  Christabel  remains  seated 
on  the  other  side  of  the  driver.  The  ladies  have  come  to  Peckham,  where  a  fierce  contest  for  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons  was  lately  decided.  Mrs.  Pankhurst  and  her  daughters  fought  on  the  side  of  the  candidate 
favoring  votes  for  women.  This  method  of  campaigning  has  been  brought  to  perfection  by  the  Pankhurst 
ladies,   who  have  captured  the  suffragette  movement   by  their  physical   force  tactics. 


of  her  temperament  in  the  London  News. 
"Her  extravagances  are  considered.  They  are 
never  touched  with  the  taint  of  hysteria." 
She  manifests  no  eccentricities  of  ideation, 
such  as  a  belief  in  metempsychosis  or  a  devo- 
tion to  fads.  She  frequently  goes  to  church, 
and  is  a  very  fine  cook.  Mrs.  Pankhurst  pro- 
fesses, moreover,  a  peculiar  regard  for  the 
sanctity  of  the  marriage  tie  and  has  taken 
pains  to  hold  aloof  from  her  organization  all 
women  noted  for  radical  views  of  sex  rela- 
tions. To  an  interviewer  recently  she  said 
that  George  Eliot  was  a  fine  genius  with  suf- 
ficient intellectual  humility  to  atone  in  later 
life  for  her  ill-considered  trifling  with  the 
sanctity  of  wedlock.  In  various  ways  Mrs. 
Pankhurst  has  manifested  tendencies  to  con- 
servatism of  thought.  She  has  had  a  practical 
training  in  administrative  work  in  various 
offices  of  responsibility  under  the  municipal 
government  of  her  native  city  of  Manchester, 
where  she  served  on  the  school  board,  on  the 
board  of  guardians  of  the  poor  and  as  regis- 
trar of  births  and  deaths.  Within  the  past 
year  she  has  shown  some  tendency  to  nervous 
prostration,  and  it  is  a  more  or  less  open  secret 
in  the  suffragette  camp  that  she  has  had  to  put 
down  with  an  iron  hand  one  more  revolt 
against  her  authority. 

Far  more  emotional  than  her  mother,  with 


infinitely  finer  powers  of  address  and  possess- 
ing the  inestimable  advantages  of  youth  and 
good  looks,  Miss  Christabel  Pankhurst,  who  is 
at  this  time  twenty-eight  years  old,  might  be 
called  the  suffragette  fanatic.  She  expresses 
at  all  times  a  profound  contempt  for  men.  The 
relations  between  Christabel  Pankhurst  and 
her  mother  are  extremely  affectionate,  for  the 
young  lady  is  and  seems  always  to  have  been 
the  model  of  a  dutiful  daughter.  From  her 
tenderest  years  she  was,  as  a  writer  in  The 
Ladies'  Realm  assures  us,  "consecrated  to  the 
sacred  cause  of  downtrodden  womanhood"  by 
her  widowed  mother.  Christabel  Pankhurst 
received  a  university  training  and  equipped 
herself  by  long  study  for  her  father's  profes- 
sion of  barrister,  but  her  sex  made  it  legally 
impossible  to  call  her  to  the  bar.  She  has 
been  called,  in  some  flattering  accounts  of  her 
career,  "a  dreamy  beauty,"  with  languishing 
dark  eyes  and  a  most  graceful  figure.  She 
coils  her  masses  of  dark  hair  plainly  on  either 
side  of  her  face  as  a  rule,  and  she  is  credited 
with  a  pair  of  extremely  shapely  arms.  Her 
most  riveting  characteristic  is  fieriness  of 
phraseology  in  the  harangues  she  delivers  at 
street  corners  and  on  door  steps.  She  must 
be  in  vigorous  health,  for  she  often  marches 
mile  after  mile  in  outdoor  demonstrations, 
winter  and  summer,  with  no  trace  at  all  of 
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fatigue.  The  statement  that  she  wears  bloom- 
ers beneath  her  well-fitting  skirt  is  authorita- 
tively denied.  Like  her  mother,  indeed,  she 
affects  a  conventional  garb,  and  she  presided 
over  the  great  meeting  in  London  last  month 
in  a  most  elegant  hat.  When  she  wishes  to 
display  contempt  for  any  sister  in  the  cause, 
she  cries :  "You  argue  like  a  man."  She  is 
somewhat  lacking  in  her  mother's  aptitude  at 
repartee,  and  has  been  put  to  confusion  on  the 
platform  by  the  circumstance. 

"The  wife  of  this  gentleman,"  she  said,  for 
example,  at  one  great  gathering,  "is  a  prisoner 
for  our  cause  in  Holloway  jail." 

"That,"  interrupted  somebody  in  the  rear, 
"is  why  he  looks  so  happy  now." 

Miss  Christabel  flashed  scorn  from  her  eyes 
during  the  wild  laughter  that  succeeded  this 
sally,  but  was  unable  to  extinguish  the  heck- 
ler, as  her  mother  would  certainly  have  done, 
with  a  crushing  rejoinder.  The  young  lady's 
physical  strength,  on  the  other  hand,  enables 
her  to  emerge  triumphantly  from  her  fisticuffs 
with  policemen.  She  can  box  capitally,  and 
on  more  than  one  occasion  has  knocked  the 
helmet  off  a  "bobby's"  head,  and  even  taken 
off  his  belt  and  flourished  it  threateningly  in 
his  face.  She  originated  the  expedient,  so 
much  in  vogue,  of  chaining  herself  to  the  rail- 
ings of  official  residences  and  padlocking  her 
waist.  Policemen  striving  to  release  martyrs 
in  such  durance  are  jabbed  with  hatpins.  The 
young  lady  has  resolved,  it  further  appears, 
never  to  marry  until  the  triumph  of  the  cause 
of  votes  for  women,  an  act  of  renunciation 
compared  by  her  admirers  with  St.  Cecilia's 
vow  of  perpetual  virginity.  The  militant 
methods  to  which  she  resorts  are  affirmed  by 
Miss  Christabel  and  her  friends  to  be  very 
distasteful  to  herself.  Her  disposition  is  even 
affirmed  to  be  naturally  shy,  and  there  are 
times  when  she  can  scarcely  find  courage  to 
address  a  meeting,  for  her  tendency  to  stage 
fright  is  inveterate.  Nor  is  it  an  unusual 
sight  for  a  whole  vast  audience  to  behold  Miss 
Christabel  in  tears  as  she  tells  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  suffragettes. 

Her  own  ordeals  in  this  line  have  been 
many  and  severe.  She  has  found  herself 
stripped  of  all  her  things  in  jail  and  reduced 
to  a  diet  of  dry  bread,  tea  and  potatoes.  She 
has  had  to  spend  weeks  in  solitary  confine- 
ment, her  only  occupation  being  the  sewing  of 
letter  carriers'  bags.  For  one  hour  on  each 
day  throughout  a  recent  term  in  jail  she  was 
walked  backwards  and  forwards  with  other 
prisoners  in  a  yard  in  the  prison  enclosure. 


For  reading  she  had  the  Bible  and  a  book 
called  "A  Healthy  Home,"  which,  as  she  sub- 
sequently told  one  of  her  audiences,  was  of  no 
ues  to  her  there.  She  asked  for  a  Shakespeare. 
There  was  but  one  volume  in  the  prison,  and 
that  was  engaged.  She  asked  for  pen  and 
paper  that  she  might  write  down  her  medita- 
tions. They  were  refused.  She  asked  that 
gallant  champion  of  the  cause  of  votes  for 
women,  Mr.  Cobden-Sanderson,  to  apply  to 
the  Home  Secretary  on  her  behalf  to  be  al- 
lowed the  use  of  pen  and  paper  and  ink 
"wherewith  to  deliver  herself  of  her  thoughts 
burning  within  her  all  day  and  all  night  and 
unutterable."  She  made  no  complaint  for 
herself,  adds  Mr.  Cobden-Sanderson,  record- 
ing these  circumstances  in  the  London  Tele- 
graph, "but  in  isolation  prayed  for  the  cause 
of  woman."  Will  that  prayer  be  answered? 
It  is  the  query  of  Mr.  Cobden-Sanderson.  "Is 
there  then  no  soul  of  woman  really,  no  any- 
thing in  the  world?  A  world  of  shadows 
only?  No  man  of  heart,  of  genius,  to  bid  all 
legislation  stop,  and  the  world's  vain  turmoil 
cease  till  woman  shall  have  stepped,  with  the 
help  of  man,  to  where  man  stands,  that,  hand 
in  hand  and  heart  in  heart,  they  may  together 
climb  the  steep  path  of  life?"  To  which 
might  be  added  a  scarcely  less  moving  plea 
by  Miss  Beatrice  Harraden,  the  novelist,  who 
discerns  in  Miss  Christabel  Pankhurst  one  of 
those  rare  souls  born  into  this  world  every 
thousand  years  to  command  the  homage  of 
mankind. 

Between  Miss  Christabel  Pankhurst  and 
Miss  Sylvia  Pankhurst  there  exists  somewhat 
the  contrast  discerned  by  the  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field between  his  eldest  daughter  and  his 
youngest.  Christabel  overwhelms  at  the  first 
meeting  by  the  irresistible  magnetism  of  her 
womanhood.  Sylvia  pleases  through  sweet- 
ness of  manner  and  a  tantalizing  maiden  bash- 
fulness.  Where  Christabel  is  fiery  and  com- 
pelling, Sylvia  remains  persuasive  and  con- 
vincing. Christabel  is  intellectual  and  elo- 
quent. Sylvia  says  very  little  and  overpowers 
nobody  with  her  prodigious  mentality.  If 
Christabel  deserves  to  go  down  to  posterity  as 
the  Juno  of  woman  suffrage,  Sylvia  must  be 
deemed  the  Joan  of  Arc  of  the  movement. 
She  inspires  refined  ladies  to  tolerate  prison 
diet  by  living  upon  it  herself.  She  has,  like 
Portia,  studied  somewhat  of  the  law,  but,  like 
Christabel,  she  is  not  allowed  to  practice  it. 
She  cannot  make  speeches  like  those  of  her 
sister,  but  she  can,  like  her  mother,  make 
bread. 
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MR.     KIPLING    AND     THE     HANDICAPS    OF 
LITERATURE 


labor    under 


)URING  the  course  of  a  memorable 
address  at  the  anniversary  of  the 
Royal  Literary  Fund  in  London 
the  other  day,  Rudyard  Kipling 
pointed  out  that  men  of  letters 
three  handicaps.  In  the  first 
place,  he  said,  they  must  compete  not  only 
with  the  living  but  with  the  dead;  in  the  sec- 
ond place,  they  are  debarred  from  complete 
and  permanent  ownership  of  their  own  pro- 
ducts; and,  in  the  third  place,  they  are  driven 
from  within  to  write  whether  the  world  wants 
their  writings  or  not.  In  connection  with  this 
last  point,  Mr.  Kipling  declared: 

"Most  men  are  bound  by  oath  or  organization, 
or  their  natural  instinct  not  to  work  for  nothing. 
When  his  demon  urges  a  man  of  letters  to  work 
he  may  do  so  without  any  regard  to  wages  or 
the  sentirnents  of  his  fellow-workers.  This  may 
be  incontinence  or  inspiration.  Whichever  it  is 
we  must  face  the  fact  and  its  consequences,  that 
at  any  moment  a  man  of  letters  may  choose  to 
pay  not  only  with  his  skin  but  in  cash  and  credit 
for  leave  to  do  his  work — to  say  the  thing  he 
desires  to  say.  This  is  perhaps  not  fair  to  him- 
self or  his  fellow.s,  but  it  is  a  law  of  his  being, 
and  as  such  constitutes  yet  another  handicap." 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  publication  of 
Mr.  Kipling's  speech  in  London,  The  Ameri- 
can Magazine  printed  a  letter  from  an  anony- 
mous correspondent  which  may  serve  as  a 
grim  commentary  on  the  third  "handicap  of 
literature"  so  well  described.  This  corres- 
pondent complains  that  he  has  given  hia  life 
to  letters,  but  that  letters  will  not  give  a  liv- 
ing to  him.  "If  measured  by  pecuniary  re- 
sults," he  says,  "I  suppose  I  must  admit  that 
I  am  a  flat  failure;  if  regulated  by  praise,  I 
am  a  success."    He  continues : 

"All  my  life  has  been  passed  in  the  Under- 
world, and  I  have  tried  to  make  a  study  of  its 
different  inhabitants — thieves,  tramps,  drug-users, 
street-fakirs,  grafting  politicians,  etc.  All  of  my 
writings  concern  the  Underworld,  and  many  of 
the  collection  are  founded  on  my  own  experi- 
ences. One  editor  says  I  have  'gone  deeper  into 
the  drug  question  than  any  other  writer  that  ever 
lived,  not  even  excepting  De  Quincey  or  Poe.' 

"My  first  literary  work  was  a  slang  lexicon 
and  a  dissertation  on  the  'yegg'  species  of  vagrant 
— the  only  work  of  its  kind  ever  compiled  in  this 
country.    I  managed    to    sell    both   to  a  certain 


newspaper  for  $25,  barely  sufficient  to  keep  a 
real  literateur  in  postage.  About  that  time  I  also 
sold  several  stories  to  a  magazine  in  Chicago ; 
they  have  appeared,  but  the  article  and  lexicon 
have  been  held  back  all  this  time,  altho  it  is  now 
nearly  three  years  since  I  sold  them.  Last  sum- 
mer I  sold  two  stories  to  a  New  York  magazine 
for  ^50.  After  holding  them  six  months^  they  re- 
fused, for  some  reason  or  other,  to  print  them, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  were  paid  for. 

"So  here  I  am,  after  a  lifetime  of  study  and 
preparation,  after  three  years  of  sending  a  fin- 
ished product  around  to  the  editors,  after  hav- 
ing spent  three  months  in  Bellevue  Hospital  with 
a  severe  and  puzzling  illness  brought  on  by  close 
application  in  completing  a  thirty-thousand  word 
critique  on  E.  A.  Poe,  in  such  abject  despair 
and  destitution  that  I  shall  surely  sink  unless 
some  one  comes  forth  to  help  me.  I  feel  that  I 
cannot  keep  up  my  courage  any  longer.  People 
of  means  will  scarcely  believe  that  it  is  possible 
for  an  author  literally  to  starve  to  death  amid 
all  of  this  wealth  and  apparent  happiness.  Yet 
it  is  a  fact.  Isn't  there  something  radically  wrong 
somewhere  when  I  can  have  in  my  possession 
stories  that  are  unique  and  individual,  tales  such 
as  cannot  be  found  in  any  literature,  and  make 
the  'rounds'  with  them  and  still  be  compelled  to 
stop  on  my  journey  and  grab  a  handful  of  free 
lunch  from  actual  hunger?  I  think  there  is.  Time 
and  again  I  have  placed  myself  on  the  scales  to 
find  what  is  wanting,  and  it  seems  I  cannot  dis- 
cover where  the  fault  lies.  Suppose  I  have  a 
number  of  stories  the  equal  of  some  of  Poe's, 
would  it  not  be  a  shame  to  permit  them  to  die 
in  the  dark  corner  of  some  obscure  garret? 

"When  I  began  to  write  it  was  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  sufficient  money  to  provide  for  my 
parents  against  the  rigors  of  their  declining  years. 
In  the  three  years  of  my  literary  activity  I  have 
sent  them  just  exactly  $40. 

"At  this  writing  I  belong  to  the  overcoatless 
brigade,  and  soon  I  will  be  in  the  shoeless  con- 
tingent. If  I  abandon  my  career  and  ambition, 
however,  my  first  work  will  be  to  touch  a  match 
to  my  collection  of  manuscripts,  for  in  them  is 
centered  the  cause  of  all  my  misfortune.  Before 
I  began  to  write  I  was  happy,  now  I  fear  even 
to  tell  how  depressed  I  am." 

This  pitiful  fragment  of  autobiography  has 
led  to  some  interesting  discussion  in  the 
American  press  as  to  how  far  Mr.  Kipling's 
third  "handicap"  can  be  mitigated.  The  Bos- 
ton Transcript  says: 

"Even  Socialism  offers  no  help  to  unrecog- 
nized authors.  The  late  Edward  Bellamy  pro- 
posed that  the  public  press  should  print  every 
manuscript  brought  to  it  upon  condition  that  the 
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author  pay  llic  cost.  Just  there  is  the  rub.  Any 
author  who  is  able  to  pay  the"  cost  can  have  his 
stuflf  published  to-day.  In  Mr.  Bellamy's  social- 
istic state  the  owners  of  unmarketable  manu- 
scripts would  be  no  better  off  in  this  respect. 

"The  simple  fact  is  that  the  ability  to  pay  the 
cost  of,  printing  or  to  find  a  publisher  or  a  pat- 
ron who  is  willing  to  assume  the  expense  is 
the  only  practicable  test  of  fitness  to  get  into 
print.  The  abolition  of  this  test  would  flood  the 
world    with    literary    slush.     Many    centuries   ago 


the  Preacher  observed  that  of  the  making  of 
many  books  there  is  no  end.  Had  he  lived  in  the 
present  day  of  profuse  publishing  he  would 
doubtless  have  been  tempted  to  add  emphasis  to 
his  remark.  The  financial  handicap  on  authors 
is  a  needed  protection  for  the  public.  The  small 
amount  of  good  work  that  is  lost  to  the  world 
on  this  account  is  of  slight  importance  when 
weighed  against  the  enormous  mass  of  worthless 
writing  that  is  mercifully  denied  the  distinction 
of  print." 


HOW    JOEL     CHANDLER     HARRIS     CAME    TO     WRITE 
THE     "UNCLE     REMUS"     STORIES 


)ANY  great  v^^orks  of  genius,  as  is 
well  known,  have  been  produced 
by  accident;  and  an  author  is 
seldom  the  best  judge  of  his  own 
work.  When  Joel  Chandler  Har- 
ris wrote  the  first  of  his  "Uncle  Remus" 
stories,  and  presented  it  for  publication,  he  did 
so,  we  are  now  told,  "with  a  hundred  misgiv- 
ings." He  was  not  sure  that  his  ventures  in 
negro  folk-lore  would  prove  successful.  He 
could  not  know  that  they  would  bring  him 
world-wide  fame. 

At  the  time  we  are  describing,  Mr.  Harris 
was  a  young  man  of  twenty-eight,  employed 
on  the  Atlanta  Constitution.  Sam  W.  Small, 
afterward  a  revivalist,  who  had  been  writing 
for  the  same  paper  a  popular  column  of  negro 
story  and  dialect,  had  just  resigned  from  the 
staff.  The  managing  editor  of  The  Constitu- 
tion, wishing  to  continue  the  feature,  said  to 
Harris  one  day :  "Joel,  it  seems  to  me  you 
could  do  that  sort  of  thing  to  a  tee.  See  if 
you  can't  turn  in  something  to-night." 

The  young  writer's  memory  flitted  back  to 
his  early  days  on  a  plantation.  All  the  quaint 
settings  of  negro  life — the  little  cabins,  the 
fiddling  darkeys,  the  wrinkled  story-teller,  the 
black  "mammies,"  the  noisy  corn-shuckings, 
the  bob-tailed  rabbits  disappearing  along  the 
road — came  hurrying  from  the  past.  Late  that 
afternoon  he  turned  in  his  copy.  The  next  day 
his  reputation  was  made. 

The  author  of  "Uncle  Remus,"  says  Ray 
Stannard  Baker  in  The  Outlook,  "succeeded 
because  he  did  not  try."    Mr.  Baker  continues : 

"Here  was  a  young,  unknown,  untraveled  prin- 
ter, of  narrow  school  advantages,  tho  profitably 
educated  in  the  best  classics,  and  possessing,  be- 
sides, much  curious  knowledge  of  negroes,  of 
dogs,  of  horses,  of  the  way  of  the  red  stream  in 
the  swamp,  and  of  the  folk  of  the  woods.  He 
had  some  familiar  old  stories  to  tell — so  old  and 
so  familiar  that  no  one  had  thought  them  worth 


writing  down— and  he  told  them  as  quietly  and 
as  simply  as  he  talked.  .  .  His  tales  succeeded 
far  beyond  his  expectations,  and  for  the  same  rea- 
son that  made  ^sop's  Fables  an  imperishable 
classic.  For  they  were  the  slow  fruitage  of  the 
wonder,  the  humor,  and  the  pathos  of  a  race  of 
primitive  story  tellers.  They  were  instinct  with 
those  primal  passions  which  appeal  to  human 
nature,  savage  and  civilized,  the  world  over. 
They  were  by  no  means  indigenous  to  American 
soil ;  no  one  knows  for  how  many  centuries  they 
had  been  told  in  varying  forms  in  the  jungles  of 
Africa.  Slaves  had  brought  them  thither,  and 
they  had  soon  flowered  luxuriantly  in  English,  be- 
ing cultivated  with  unconscious  skill  in  the  hum- 
ble negro  cabins  of  the  cotton  and  cane  fields." 

Every  Southern  boy  and  girl  listened  to 
these  stories  from  babyhood  upward;  they 
were  the  richest  prizes  of  the  negro  cabins; 
but  "of  all  those  who  heard,"  remarks  Mr. 
Baker,  "only  one  possessed  the  instinct  that 
appreciated  their  literary  value."  To  quote 
further : 

"Mr.  Harris  was,  however,  in  no  sense  a  mere 
copyist.  One  has  only  to  compare  a  Br'er  Rab- 
bit story  as  told  by  any  typical  negro  tale-teller, 
or  as  it  has  been  set  down  word  for  word  from 
his  mouth  (and  verbal  truthfulness  has  been  the 
sole  claim  to  distinction  of  some  of  Mr.  Harris's 
imitators),  with  the  same  story  as  Mr.  Harris  has 
written  it,  to  appreciate  the  hand  of  the  master 
craftsman.  For  the  author  of  'Uncle  Remus'  is 
a  matchless  writer  of  the  spoken  story — a  diffi- 
cult art  indeed.  The  original  negro  narrator  has 
to  aid  him  all  the  accessories  of  the  voice — and 
there  is  no  voice  more  flexible  and  expressive 
than  that  of  the  negro.  He  may  add  the  emphasis 
of  changing  facial  expression  and  of  gesture,  and 
with  what  powerful  effect  may  he  interject  his 
pauses !  Moreover  there  are  those  impressive 
stage-settings — night,  the  brightness  of  an  open 
fire,  shadowy,  fascinated  faces,  ready  to  express' 
the  common  thrill.  These  are  parts  of  the  story 
as  much  as  the  spoken  words,  and  it  has  been  the 
triumph  of  Mr.  Harris's  art  to  represent  them 
all.  His  versions  of  the  stories  are  closer  to  the 
real  story  than  any  verbatim  copy  could  possibly 
be,  for  he  has  given  us  not  merely  a  story  about 
a  rabbit  and  a  fox,  which  might  be  dull  enough, 
but  he  has  given  us,  with  lifelike  reality,  the  negro 
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From  stereograph  copyright  1906  by  Underwood  &  Underwood,  N.  Y. 

"THE    HANS    CHRISTIAN     ANDERSEN    OF    AMERICA" 

"Uncle  Remus's  depth,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Atlanta  Journal,  "is_  that  of  a  child's  sudden  glance.  He  never 
sought  to  formulate  life  and  its  wonders.  Thoughts  came  to  him  as  pictures.  Like  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  the  wind 
was  a  brother  to  him  and  every  fluttering  bird  a  little  sister.  It  was  always  'Good  morning,  Mr.  Sun;  good  even- 
ing,   Friend    Moon!'      He   was    the    Hans    Christian    Andersen  of  America." 
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who  told  it,  and  what  he  felt  and-  thought  about 
while  he  was  telling  it ;  he  has  shown  us  the  peo- 
ple who  listened  to  the  story,  and  we  see  how 
they  are  swept  by  superstitious  fear,  by  laughter, 
by  tears,  by  wonder." 

Very  soon  Mr.  Harris  began  to  hear  from 
the  outside  world.  His  "Uncle  Remus"  stories 
were  reprinted  first  in  this  country  and  then  in 
foreign  lands.  In  1883  they  were  published 
in  book  form  and  highly  praised.  "Such  a 
success,"  Mr.  Baker  remarks,  "often  sends  a 
young  writer  frying  to  New  York,  where  he  is 
promptly  petted,  befooled,  and  stimulated  into 
an  overproduction  that  shortly  ends  him."  But 
Joel  Chandler  Harris  was  not  to  be  beguiled 
from  his  old  haunts. 

"So  far  from  having  his  head  turned  by  his 
successes,  he  looked  upon  the  flurry  of  fame 
which  his  stories  had  brought  him  in  the  light  of 
a  joke — a  rather  unreal  and  somewhat  annoying 
joice.  He  was  not  convinced  that  he  was  a 
genius,  nor  did  he  begin  to  feel  the  responsibility 
of  a  great  mission  resting  upon  him.  He  con- 
tinued to  go  down  every  day  to  the  office  of  the 
newspaper  which  employed  him,  he  wrote  about 
so  many  editorials  and  other  matter,  and  then  in 
the  evening  he  enjoyed  sitting  down  with  his 
family  around  him  and  writing  a  story.  He  never 
wrote  because  he  feared  that  unless  he  did  peo- 
ple would  forget  him,  for  he  was  not  especially 
concerned  whether  he  was  remembered  or  not. 
He  never  sent  his  manuscripts  a-begging;  he 
waited,  and  presently  some  one  wanted  them  very 
much.  He  never  paid  court  to  publishers  nor  to 
critics,  and  yet  no  writer  was  ever  more  favorably 
received  by  the  critics.  He  had  not  one  of  the 
disappointments  and  trials  of  the  ordinary  author. 
Most  of  the  unhappiness  of  the  world  comes  from 
trying  to  be  what  one  is  not,  trying  to  do  some- 
thing for  which  one  is  in  no  wise  fitted.  It  was 
Mr.  Harris's  rare  good  fortune  to  know  definitely 
his  own  capabilities  and  limitations,  and  it  was 
his  chief  pleasure  to  be  simply  what  he  was,  to 
tell  the  best  stories  he  knew,  and  not  to  worry. 
If  the  public  wanted  what  he  wrote,  it  was  well ; 
if  not,  he  had  already  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of 
doing  the  work.  He  made  his  channel  and  flowed 
quietly  in  it. 

"  'If  the  greatest  position  on  the  round  earth 
were  to  be  offered  to  me,'  he  once  said,  'I 
wouldn't  take  it.'  The  responsiliility  would  kill 
me  in  two  weeks.  Now  I  haven't  any  care  or 
any  troubles,  and  I  have  resolved  never  to  worry 
any  more.  Life  is  all  a  joke  to  me.  Why  make  it 
a  care?'" 

It  was  in  this  spirit  that  Joel  Chandler  Har- 
ris labored  on  to  the  end,  becoming,  in  time, 
the  author  of  twenty-six  books  and  the  editor 
of  his  own  magazine.  As  a  writer  in  the 
Atlanta  Journal  tells  the  story: 

"The  thirty  odd  remaining  years  of  his  life 
were  crowned  with  activity  in  the  fields  of  story 
telling,  verse  and  critical  essays.  A  few  months 
ago  when  Miss   Katherine   Wooten,   of  Carnegie 


Library,  compiled  a  list  of  his  writings  it  de- 
veloped, to  the  amazement  of  Uncle  Remus  him- 
self, that  he  had  produced  twenty-six  complete 
volumes,  forty-one  random  tales  and  a  goodly 
amount  of  verse.  He  was  continually  making 
stories  simply  because  he  was  continually  watch- 
ful of  life  and  because  within  him  the  impulse  to 
write  was  as  fresh  and  inevitable  as  that  of  a 
bird  to  sing.  About  eight  years  ago  he  retired 
from  newspaper  work  to  the  veranda  and  sitting 
room  and  leafy  garden  of  Snap  Bean  Farm,  or  as 
his  charming  West  End  home  is  sometimes  called, 
'The  Sign  of  the  Wren's  Nest.'  The  final  year 
of  his  life  was  his  busiest  and  happiest.  He  wrote 
and  sauntered  and  meditated  surrounded  bv  wife 
and  children.  In  the  earliest  morning  hours  he 
could  be  seen  working  among  his  roses  and  in 
the  evening  he  would  sit  for  hours  watching  his 
friend,  the  moon,  climb  over  the  tree  tops." 

The  New  York  Nation  once  paid  to  Joel 
Chandler  Harris  the  high  compliment:  "His 
perception  is  subtler  and  more  truthful  than 
Bret  Harte's.  Both  authors  have  keen  in- 
sights, but  Harris's  are  the  finer  and  deeper. 
Harte's  characters  are  more  picturesque  and 
his  incidents  more  thrilling,  but  Harris'  people 
wind  themselves  about  our  hearts  and  owe 
little  to  circumstance." 

This  judgment  is  endorsed  by  the  writer  in 
the  Atlanta  Journal.     He  says: 

"There  is  real  meat  and  lasting  truth  in  this 
comment.  In  the  very  fact  that  Joel  Chandler 
Harris's  characters  owe  little  to  outward  circum- 
stance lies  much  of  his  deepest  worth  and,  indeed, 
much  of  his  modernism.  For  these  careless,  happy 
tales  that  have  charmed  the  children  of  two  gen- 
erations are  always  concerned  with  the  inward 
values  of  things.  No  two  writers  could  seem 
more  different  on  the  surface  than  Uncle  Remus 
and  William  Dean  Howells  and  yet  at  the  bot- 
tom they  both  belong  to  the  naturalists  in  fiction. 
Though  not  generally  suspected,  Mr.  Harris  was 
a  lover  of  Henry  James,  particularly  his  'Portrait 
of  a  Lady,'  and  'The  Scarlet  Letter'  was  to  his 
mind  the  great  novel  of  America.  All  these  facts 
tend  to  show  the  sage  of  Shady  Dale  in  a  new 
perspective  and  any  one  who  has  followed  his 
more  recent  editorials  where  he  speaks  of  the 
'Blue  Beard  chambers  of  our  soul'  cannot  but  feel 
that  beneath  all  his  rippling  humor  lies  a  pool  of 
quiet  mystery — the  human  heart. 

"But  Uncle  Remus'  depth  is  that  of  a  child's 
sudden  glance.  He  never  sought  to  formulate  life 
and  its  wonders.  Thoughts  came  to  him  as  pic- 
tures. To  him,  the  great  intelligence  of  the  uni- 
verse did  not  end  or  begin  in  man,  but  flowed 
through  all  things.  He  understood  the  wistful 
questioning  in  the  eyes  of  a  dog  or  the  little  crea- 
tures of  the  field,  for  were  they  not  all  his  kins- 
men in  nature's  big  family?  Like  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi,  the  wind  was  a  brother  to  him  and  every 
fluttering  bird  a  little  sister.  It  was  always  'Good 
morning,  Mr.  Sun,  good  evening.  Friend  Moon!' 
He  was  the  Hans  Christian  Andersen  of  America. 
The  face  of  the  brown  old  earth  smiled  up  to 
him  as  he  strolled  onward  to  his  sunsst  and  along 
the  way  each  flower  enjoyed  the  air  it  breathe'd." 
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\''"^*'^^/7?  HERE  is  no  Frenchman  of  letters 

T\\y  whose  nom  de  plume  is  better 
\\  known  in  America  than  that  of 
Wj  Jacques  Anatole  Thibault  (Ana- 
:^0  tole  France  )  ;  yet  it  cannot  be 
said  that  he  is  very  widely  read  here.  One 
reason  for  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  surpris- 
ingly few  translations  of  his  work ;  another  in 
the  essentially  Gallic  quality  of  his  wit  and 
irony,  which  gently  demolishes  much  that 
our  minds  still  hold  dear.  But  soon  we  shall 
have  very  little  excuse  for  our  ignorance  of 
at  least  the  contents  of  M.  France's  master- 
pieces, for  Mr.  John  Lane  has  in  preparation 
a  complete  English  edition  of  his  works. 
These  fifty-four  volumes  of  literary  criticism, 
novels,  short  stories,  social  and  political  stud- 
ies, speeches  and  poems  ("bibles  of  modern 
incredulity,"  M.  Rene  Doumic  has  styled 
them)  are  more  than  a  monument  of  French 
wit  and  learning;  they  record  the  evolution 
of  Anatole  France  from  the  skepticism  of  his 
arm-chair  philosophy  to  the  social  faith  of  the 
propagandist,  the  literary  man  of  action.  M. 
France  is  pre-eminently  today  the  exponent  of 
the  radical  and  ironical  spirit  in  French  litera- 
ature.  To  our  American  critic,  James  Hun- 
eker,  he  appears  "the  spiritual  stepson  of 
Renan — displaying  affinities  to  Heine,  Aristo- 
phanes, Charles  Lamb,  Epicurus,  Sterne  and 
Voltaire." 

M.  France  occupies  the  first  place  in  a  new 
book*  devoted  to  "French  Novelists  of  Today," 
and  he  is  vividly  described  by  its  author,  Win- 
ifred Stephens.  "It  was  an  appropriate  co- 
incidence," writes  Miss  Stephens,  "that  he, 
whose  originality  of  thought  and  courage  in 
its  expression  was  so  forcibly  to  recall  Vol- 
taire, should  have  first  seen  the  light  in  a 
house  only  a  few  doors  away  from  where 
the  apostle  of  Ferney  died."  Jacques  Anatole 
Thibault  was  born  in  Paris  on  April  16,  1844, 
in  an  appartement  opening  on  the  cour  behind 
his  father's  book-shop,  No.  9  Quai  Voltaire. 
M.  Thibault,  the  elder,  was  a  scholarly  biblio- 
phile of  revolutionary  sympathies,  and  his  little 
shop  was  the  meeting-place  of  the  most  fam- 
ous Parisian  writers  of  the  day.  Anatole 
France,  as  a  school-boy  loafing  behind  his 
father's  counter,  and  later  acting  as  assistant 
there,  had  the  inestimable  advantge  of  listen- 
ing to  their  conversations  and  discussions.   He 
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was  a  strange  boy,  he  confesses,  with  ambi- 
tions to  become  a  saint  like  Saint  Simon  Sty- 
lites,  and  to  write  a  history  of  France  in  fifty 
volumes.  Of  formal  education  he  received 
little  or  nothing.  He  gathered  most  of  his 
knowledge  from  promiscuous  reading  and 
from  wandering  about  the  old  streets  and 
quays  of  Paris.  Milkmen,  coal-heavers,  push- 
cart peddlers,  Jewish  curiosity-dealers  and  the 
keepers  of  second-hand  book-stalls  were  his 
teachers.  "Good  people,"  he  wrote  of  the 
latter  in  after  years,  "what  gratitude  I  owe 
you !  .  .  .  You  displayed  before  my  rav- 
ished gaze  the  mysterious  form  of  the  life  of 
the  past  and  all  kinds  of  precious  monuments 
of  human  thought.  Searching  through  your 
boxes,  looking  over  your  dusty  shelves,  laden 
with  the  poor  relics  of  our  fathers  and  their 
great  thoughts,  all  unconsciously  I  imbibed 
the  most  healthy  philosophy." 

Not  unnaturally  young  Anatole  grew  up  to 
become  a  champion  of  humanism  as  opposed 
to  the  strictly  scientific  school  in  modern  edu- 
cation. His  sympathies  have  always  been 
classical.  "His  phrase,"  says  Miss  Stephens, 
"has  all  the  clearness,  the  conciseness,  and  the 
delicately  moulded  form  of  the  best  Latin 
prose."  And  he  himself  has  written:  "At  the 
risk  of  being  regarded  as  an  aristocrat  and  a 
mandarin,  I  believe  that  six  or  seven  years  of 
literary  culture  impart  to  the  mind  well  pre- 
pared to  receive  it  a  nobility,  a  strength,  and 
a  beauty  which  can  be  obtained  by  no  other 
means." 

M.  France  made  a  successful  debut  in  litera- 
ture at  the  age  of  twenty-four  with  a  critical 
and  biographical  study  of  Alfred  de  Vigny, 
and  for  several  years  thereafter  he  was  en- 
tirely occupied  with  literary  journalism,  "La 
Vie  Litteraire" — four  volumes  of  subjective 
criticism  representing  the  product  of  those 
years — reveals  him  as  one  of  the  greatest  liv- 
ing critics.  Early  in  his  critical  career  he 
came  into  conflict  with  Ferdinand  Brunetiere, 
at  that  time  a  veritable  pontiff  of  French 
criticism,  and  in  the  ensuing  debate  he  coined 
his  memorable  definition  of  criticism  as  "the 
adventure  of  one's  soul  among  masterpieces" 
so  vigorously  disputed  by  his  opponent.  As 
Mr.  Huneker  tells  the  story  (in  The  North 
American  Review)  : 

"There  was  much  ink  spilt,  witty  on  the  part  of 
France,  deadly  earnest  from  the  pen  of  Brune- 
tiere. The  former  annihilated  his  adversary  by 
the  mode  metaphysical.    He  demonstrated  that  in 
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the  matter  of  judgment  we  are  prisoners  of  our 
ideas,  and  he  also  formed  a  school  that  has  hardly 
done  him  justice,  for  every  impressionistic  value 
is  not  necessarily  valid.  It  is  easy  to  send  one's 
soul  boating  among  masterpieces  and  call  the  re- 
sult 'criticism' ;  the  darlger  lies  in  the  contingency 
that  one  may  not  boast  the  power  of  artistic  navi- 
gation possessed  by  Anatole  France,  a  master 
steersman  in  the  deeps  and  shallows  of  litera- 
ture. 

"His  own  critical  contributions  are  notable. 
Studies  of  Chateaubriand,  Flaubert,  Renan,  Bal- 
zac, Zola,  Pascal,  Villiers  de  I'lsle  Adam,  Barbey 
d'Aurevilly,  Rabelais,  Hamlet,  Baudelaire,  George 
Sand,  Paul  Verlaine — a  masterpiece  of  intuition 
and  sympathy  this  last — and  many  others,  vivify 
and  adorn  all  they  touch.  A  critic  such  as  Sainte- 
Beuve,  or  Taine,  or  Brandes,  France  is  not;  but 
he  exercises  an  unfailing  spell  in  everything  he 
signs.  His  'august  vagabondage' — the  phrase  is 
Mr.  Whibley's — through  the  land  of  letters  has 
proved  a  boon  to  all  students." 

Like  almost  every  literary  Frenchman, 
Anatole  France  has  written  verses,  in  his  day, 
and  a  few  plays ;  but  neither  plays  nor  verses 
have  met  with  more  than  a  succes  d'estime. 
A  deliberate  and  experimental  worker,  his 
'prentice  period  did  not  really  come  to  an  end 
until  the  publication  in  1881,  when  he  was 
nearly  forty  years  old,  of  "Le  Crime  de  Syl- 
vestre  Bonnard,"  still  the  most  widely  read  of 


all  his  novels,  and  translated  into  English  by 
Lafcadio  Hearn.  At  once  it  became  evident 
that  the  writer  had  discovered  his  vocation. 
His  novel  was  crowned  by  the  French  Acad- 
emy which  later  was  to  admit  him  within  its 
ranks. 

"Le  Crime  de  Sylvestre  Bonnard"  marked  a 
turning-point  in  M.  France's  career.  There- 
after, he  was  a  critic  of  life,  not  books,  in  vari- 
ous forms  of  fiction.  The  short  story  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  most  effective  mediums  for 
the  expression  of  his  genius.  In  the  perfect 
style  of  "Balthasar,"  a  story  of  that  Ethiopian 
king  who  followed  the  Star  to  Bethlehem,  and 
in  the  audacious  irony  of  "Le  Procurateur  de 
Judee,"  we  have  Anatole  France  at  his  best. 

In  the  latter  story  occurs  an  imaginative 
episode  which  may  be  said  to  have  passed 
into  universal  currency  in  our  time.  One  L. 
Oelius  Lamia,  an  elderly  Roman  voluptuary 
and  scholar,  is  portrayed  as  meeting  accident- 
ally with  his  old  friend  Pontius  Pilate;  both  of 
them  seeking  cure  for  their  infirmities  in  the 
waters  of  a  fashionable  resort.  Pontius  Pilate 
has  long  since  retired  from  his  office  of  pro- 
curator of  Judea,  and  is  peaceably  living  on 
his  Sicilian  estate,  cultivating  corn  and  wheat 
for  the  market.  The  two  old  men  sit  com- 
fortably exchanging  reminiscences  of  their 
early  days  in  the  East,  and  Pontius  complains 
sadly  of  his  ill  treatment  at  the  hands  of  both 
Jews  and  Romans  and  the  extreme  difficulties 
of  his  office  there.  They  grow  more  personal 
and  finally  Lamia's  mind  wanders  back  to  a 
beautiful  dancer — a  Jewess  of  Jerusalem — 
whom  he  had  loved  and  sought  long  after  her 
sudden  disappearance.  Later,  he  heard  by 
chance  that  she  had  joined  a  little  troop  of 
men  and  women  who  followed  a  young  Gali- 
lean wonder-worker.  His  name  was  Jesus,  he 
was  of  Nazareth,  and  he  was  crucified  for 
some  crime  or  other.  "Pontius,  do  you  remem- 
ber that  man?"  asks  Lamia. 

"Pontius  Pilate  knit  his  brows  and  raised  his 
hand  to  his  forehead,  as  one  who  searches  his 
memory.  Then,  after  a  few  moments'  silence : 
'Jesus?'  he  murmured,  'Jesus  of  Nazareth? 
I  don't  remember,' " 

In  1890  appeared  "Thais,"  a  story  that  has 
been  converted  into  an  opera  by  Massenet  and 
is  regarded  by  many  as  Anatole  France's  su- 
preme achievement.  Of  this  novel  Mr.  Hune- 
ker  writes : 

"The  full  flowering  of  France's  knowledge  and 
imagination  in  things  patristic  and  archaeologic 
is  to  be  seen  in  'Thais,'  a  masterpiece  of  color 
and  construction.     It  is  evidently  the  outcome  of 
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a  fervent  appreciation  of  Flaubert's  'Le  Tentation 
de  Saint  Antoine,'  an  epic  truly  Goethian  in  its 
grandeur.  Thais  is  that  courtesan  of  Alexandria, 
renowned  for  her  beauty,  wit  and  wickedness, 
who  was  converted  by  the  holy  Paphnutius,  saint 
and  hermit  of  the  Thebaid.  How  the  devil  finally 
dislodges  from  the  heart  of  Paphnutius  its  accu- 
mulation of  virtue,  is  told  in  an  incomparable 
manner.  If  unhappy  old  Flaubert  was  pleased  by 
the  first  offering  of  his  pupil,  Guy  de  Maupassant 
('Boule  de  Suif),  what  would  he  not  have  said 
after  reading  'Thais'!  Gigantesque!  The  ending 
of  the  wretched  monk,  following  his  spiritual  vic- 
tories as  a  holy  man  perched  on  a  pillar — a  mem- 
ory of  the  author's  youthful  dream — is  lamentable. 
He  loves  Thais,  who  dies;  and  thenceforth  he  is 
condemned  to  wander,  a  vampire  in  this  world,  a 
devil  in  the  next.  A  monument  of  erudition,  thick 
with  pages  of  jeweled  prose,  'Thais'  is  a  book 
to  be  savored  slo\yly  and  never  forgotten.  It  is 
the  direct  parent  of  Pierre  Loiiys'  'Aphrodite,' 
and  other  evocations  of  the  antique  world." 

Shortly  after  the  publication  of  "Thais," 
Anatole  France's  psychology  undervvrent  a 
great  change.  Like  Tolstoy,  he  began  to  feel 
the  call  of  a  larger  ideal  outside  of  the  world 
of  literature.  The  Dreyfus  afifair  and  the 
heroic  action  of  Emile  Zola  laid  strong  hold 
on  him  and  dragged  him  out  of  his  luxurious 
study.  In  rapid  succession  he  v^rrote  four 
novels  published  under  the  general  title, 
"L'Histoire  Contemporaine"  —  incomparable 
works  of  social  and  political  significance, 
"more  penetrating  and  universal,"  as  has  been 
said,  "than  those  of  any  writer  since  Vol- 
taire." It  must  have  been  about  this  time  that, 
bibliophile  as  he  had  been,  he  turned  on  him- 
self, exclaiming:  "Those  who  read  many  books 
are  like  haschish  eaters.  .  .  .  Books  are 
the  opium  of  the  Occident  I" 

The  Dreyfus  afifair  was  in  its  most  acute 
stage  at  the  time  the  volumes  of  "L'Histoire 
Contemporaine"  were  appearing.  Anatole 
France,  like  Zola,  publicly  and  actively 
espoused  the  cause  of  Dreyfus,  and  found 
himself  working  side  by  side  with  one  who 
formerly  had  been  his  literary  enemy.  The 
result  was  a  warm  friendship,  culminating  in 
the  eloqaent  oration  delivered  by  France  at 
Zola's  grave.  It  was  then  that  he  uttered 
those  living  words :  "There  is  no  peace  but 
in  justice,  no  rest  but  in  truth.  I  do  not  speak 
of  philosophic  truth,  object  of  our  eternal  dis- 
putes, but  of  that  moral  truth  which  we  can 
all  seize,  because  it  is  relative,  sensible,  con- 
formable to  our  nature,  and  so  near  us  that  a 
child  can  touch  it  with  its  hand."  And  he 
poured  out  golden  praise  of  Zola,  with  whom 
he  had  differed  on  almost  every  literary  and 
artistic  question. 


The  words  quoted  make  it  evident  that 
Anatole  France  had  now  become  much  more 
than  a  literary  man.  His  ironical  attitude  was 
becoming  merged  in  a  passion  for  human  jus- 
tice which  led  him  into  economic  study  and 
an  acceptance  of  radical  social  ideals.  "Opin- 
ions Sociales"  and  "Vers  les  Temps  Meilleurs" 
significantly  mark  his  development  in  this  di- 
rection, and  at  the  present  time  he  is  an 
avowed  Socialist.  M.  France  presiding  at  a 
Socialist  meeting  is  described  as  "brilliant, 
scathing  and  convincing."  "Wealth  and  pov- 
erty," he  now  teaches,  "are  crimes,  and  charity 
greatly  increases  the  crime.  The  rich  give 
a  little  in  order  that  they  may  keep  much." 
"Sur  la  Pierre  Blanche,"  one  of  his  latest  vol- 
umes, is  the  outcome  of  his  social  idealism. 
In  it  he  gives  a  prophetic  sketch  of  Europe  in 
the  year  2270.  The  rule  of  the  proletariat,  he 
thinks,  is  certain  to  come,  and  he  believes  it 
will  establish  justice.  "This  confident  faith  in 
future  justice,"  writes  Miss  Stephens,  "differs 
widely  from  the  despondent  and  cynical  spirit 
of  his  earlier  writings,  of  'Le  Jardin  d'Epi- 
cure,'  for  example,  where  he  derives  no  hope 
from  the  continuation  of  the  eternal  flux  of 
things,  and  where  he  defines  organic  life  as 
'an  accident  which  has  happened  to  this  ball 
of  mud  of  which  we  form  a  part.'  .  .  . 
The  Dreyfus  affair  brought  him  out  of  the 
study  into  the  market-place.  From  years  of 
hard  struggle  against  prejudice  and  tyranny, 
he  derived  that  inspiration  imparted  only  by 
strenuous  effort  for  the  common  weal." 

The  last  of  M.  France's  books,  the  monu- 
mental "Vie  de  Jeanne  d'Arc,"  is  at  this  mo- 
ment engrossing  the  attention  of  scholars  in 
Europe  and  America  (see  Current  Litera- 
ture for  July).  Under  all  his  multifarious 
plans  and  activities  he  has  cherished,  so  it  is 
said,  since  early  youth  the  ambition  of  wor- 
thily chronicling  the  deeds  of  his  country's 
national  heroine.  How  far  he  has  succeeded 
can  hardly  yet  be  determined.  But  some  be- 
lieve that  this  masterly  "Life"  may  prove  to 
be  his  master-work. 

Miss  Stephens  finds  it  impossible  to  classify 
Anatole  France  as  a  writer,  for,  as  she  says, 
he  stands  absolutely  alone.  He  belongs  to  no 
school.  He  is  not  a  realist;  neither  is  he  an 
impressionist,  nor  a  moralist.  We  shall  not 
go  far  wrong,  she  thinks,  if  we  regard  him  as 
the  pioneer  of  that  classical  reaction  which 
is  now  dawning  in  French  literature — an  ar- 
tistic reaction  which,  in  the  case  of  M.  France 
at  least,  is  significantly  united  with  a  philos- 
ophy of  social  progress. 
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T  WAS  Frank  B.  Sanborn  who 
ventured  the  prophecy  that  of  all 
the  Concord  group  of  American 
writers  Henry  David  Thoreau, 
the  least  regarded  in  his  lifetime, 
would  live  the  longest  in  the  end,  and  it  begins 
to  look  as  if  the  prediction  might  be  realized. 
Who  could  have  foreseen  fifty  years  ago,  at 
a  time  when  Thoreau's  books  seemed  practic- 
ally still-born  and  were  being  returned  to  him 
by  the  hundreds  as  unsalable,  that  within  half 
a  century  one  of  the  foremost  American  pub- 
lishing firms  would  be  printing  an  edition  of 
his  works  in  twenty  volumes;  that  an  original 
copy  of  his  rejected  book,  the  "Week  on  the 
Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers,"  would  sell 
for  ten  guineas;  and  that  scraps  of  his  hand- 
writing would  fetch  more  than  their  weight 
in  gold?  Yet  this  is  literally  what  has  hap- 
pened. 

In  contemplating  the  new  "Walden"  edition* 
of  Thoreau,  Mr.  Henry  S.  Salt,  one  of 
Thoreau's  loyalest  English  interpreters,  con- 
fesses his  astonishment  at  this  splendid  mon- 
ument now  tardily  raised  to  "a  name  which 
has  had  to  fight  its  way,  year  by  year,  against 
much  obloquy  and  misapprehension,  and  with 
little  else  to  aid  it  than  its  own  quenchless 
vitality."  He  adds:  "I  will  not  say  that  such 
an  event  marks  the  climax  of  Thoreau's  fame, 
for  I  believe  that  in  another  half-century  he 
will  be  still  more  highly  appreciated;  but  it 
certainly  marks  the  most  important  epoch  in 
a  great  writer's  acceptance — the  point  where 
he  ceases  to  be  classed  with  the  minora  sidera 
of  his  generation,  and  takes  his  proper  place 
in  the  literary  heavens." 

In  reviewing  some  of  the  recent  English 
criticism  of  Thoreau,  Mr.  Salt  is  impressed 
by  a  tendency  to  measure  and  classify  and 
label  the  American  poet-naturalist  by  some 
other  standard  than  his  own.  Mr.  Arthur 
Rickett,  for  instance,  in  his  book  on  "The 
Vagabond  in  Literature,"  praises  Thoreau's 
intimacy  with  wild  nature,  but  blames  him  for 
his  "moralizing;"  as  if,  comments  Mr.  Salt, 
Thoreau  were  not  a  great  deal  more  than  a 
"vagabond,"  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term. 
Again,  Mr.  Theodore  Watts-Dunton,  in  an 
essay  on  "Thoreau  and  Children  of  the  Open 
Air"  prefacing  a  recent  edition  of  "Walden," 
complains  sadly  that  Thoreau  was  "self-con- 
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scious,"  that  he  talked  of  "experience,"  was 
"touched  by  the  modern  dry-rot  of  education," 
and  was  "guilty  of  the  impertinence  of  sym- 
bolizing Nature."  Was  he  then,  asks  Mr. 
Watts-Dunton,  "a  veritable  child  of  the  open 
air?"  To  this  Mr.  Salt  replies:  "The  ques- 
tion is  a  rather  futile  one,  since  the  answer 
must  depend  on  how  the  terms  are  defined, 
and  on  that  point  there  is  no  agreement."  Mr. 
Salt  continues: 

"It  is  beyond  question  that  Thoreau  loved  Na- 
ture as  few  men  have  done,  else  why  did  he  spend 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  with  her?  It  is  equal- 
ly certain  that  he  was  much  more  than  a  nature- 
lover  pure  and  simple,  such  as  George  Borrow. 
Need  we  then  repine  that  Thoreau  was  not  Bor- 
row, or  that  Borrow  was  not  Thoreau?  Is  it 
not  wiser  to  enjoy  both  of  them  for  what  they 
■•tre  worth?  'A  great  deal  of  criticism,*  as  Weiss 
remarked  in  his  essay  on  Thoreau,  'is  inspired  by 
inability  to  perceive  the  function  and  predestined 
quality  of  the  man  who  passes  in  review.  It  only 
succeeds  in  explaining  the  difference  between  him 
and  the  critic.  Such  a  decided  fact  as  a  man  of 
genius  is,  ought  to  be  gratefully  accepted  ^nd  in- 
terpreted.* The  sum  of  the  matter  is  contained  in 
Thoreau's  own  remark:  'We  are  constantly  in- 
vited to  be  what  we  are.' " 

It  was  of  course  inevitable,  Mr.  Salt  ob- 
serves, that  so  eccentric  and  uncompromising 
a  nature  as  Thoreau's  should  be  misunderstood 
by  the  majority  of  his  kinsmen  and  acquaint- 
ances. What  could  his  common-sense  neigh- 
bors make  of  a  man  who  described  himself  as 
follows  ? 

"I  am  a  schoolmaster,  a  private  tutor,  a  sur- 
veyor, a  gardener,  a  farmer,  a  painter  (I  mean  a 
house-painter),  a  carpenter,  a  mason,  a  day-labor- 
er, a  pencil-maker,  a  glass  paper  maker,  a  writer, 
and  sometimes  a  poetaster.  My  present  employ- 
ment is  to  answer  such  orders  as  may  be  expect- 
ed from  so  general  an  advertisement  as  the  above. 
That  is,  if  I  think  fit,  which  is  not  always  the 
case,  for  I  have  found  out  a  way  to  live  without 
what  is  commonly  called  employment  or  industry, 
attractive  or  otherwise.  Indeed,  my  steadiest  em- 
ployment, if  such  it  can  be  called,  is  to  keep  my- 
self at  the  top  of  my  condition,  and  ready  for 
whatever  may  turn  up  in  heaven  or  on  earth." 

This  statement  seems  to  us  now  an  admir- 
able description  of  Thoreau's  genius.  To 
his  contemporaries  it  must  have  seemed  eccen- 
tricity or  affectation.  Mr.  Salt  reminds  us 
than  Thoreau's  own  father,  and  even  Emerson, 
were  far  from  appreciating  his  motive : 

"We  recall  an  occasion,  recorded  in  the  Jour- 
nal, when  Thoreau's  father,  that  practical,  unob- 
trusive old  man,  made  protest  against  his  son's 
waste   of   time,   as    he   considered   it,   in    making 
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sugar  in  a  neighboring  maple-wood,  when  he 
could  have  obtained  it  more  cheaply  in  Concord, 
and  received  for  answer  that  this  occupation,  far 
from  'taking  him  from  his  studies,'  was  his  study 
—he  felt,  after  it,  'as  if  he  had  been  to  a  ur^iver- 
sity.'  In  like  manner  even  Emerson  complained 
that  Thoreau,  lacking  ambition,  'instead  of  engi- 
neering for  all  America,  was  the  captain  of  a 
huckleberry  party' ;  while  Lowell,  less  sympa- 
thetic and  less  scrupulous,  misrepresented  the 
Walden  episode  as  an  attempt  at  'an  entire  inde- 
pendency of  mankind.'  But  such  misapprehen- 
sions, inevitable  once,  are  less  pardonable  now, 
after  an  interval  of  fifty  years,  during  which  time 
the  fuller  publication  of  Thoreau's  works  has  cor- 
rected the  earlier  impressions  of  him,  and  has 
shown  him  in  a  clearer  light  to  those  who  desire 
to  understand  him.  We  can  see  now  that,  as  an 
original  thinker  and  idealist,  he  did  'engineer  for 
all  America,'  in  a  sense  other  than  that  which 
Emerson  intended — that  he  built  for  his  country- 
men, and  for  us,  a  priceless  viaduct  of  thought,  to 
lead  us  on  from  the  sophisms  and  falsities  of  a 
too  complex  civilization  to  a  simpler  and  happier 
mode  of  living." 

The  process  of  this  recognition  of  Thoreau, 
Mr.  Salt  declares,  has  been  a  slow  but  sure 
one;  and  if  Thoreau,  the  thinker,  is  still  knock- 
ing at  the  gate  where  Thoreau,  the  writer,  has 
been  admitted,  it  is  "plainly  because  the  mes- 
sage brought  by  him  was  in  some  respects  a 
disturbing  one,  and  unwelcome  to  the  majority 
of  those  who  heard  it."  Mr.  Salt  goes  on  to 
say: 

"What,  then,  are  the  'ideas'  for  which  Thoreau 
stands  in  American  literature?  It  is  difficult  to 
express  them  in  a  word,  for  if  we  say  'simplicity' 
— the  word  which  perhaps  most  nearly  compre- 
hends his  views — there  is  a  danger  that  it  will  be 
taken,  as  it  often  is,  to  imply  a  mere  simplifica- 
tion of  living.  'To  what  end,'  he  asks  in  one  of 
his  letters,  'do  I  lead  a  simple  life  at  all?  That  I 
may  teach  others  to  simplify  their  lives,  and  so 
all  our  lives  be  simplified  merely,  like  an  algebraic 
formula?  Or  not,  rather,  that  I  may  make  use 
of  the  ground  I  have  cleared,  to  live  more  worth- 
ily and  profitably?'  The  intention  of  'prescribing 
rules'  was  expressly  disavowed  by  him ;  it  was 
not  his  wish  to  induce  the  luxuriously  minded  to 
abandon  their  luxuries,  but  rather  to  spur  the 
sluggish  minds  to  think  for  themselves  and  so  to 
follow  their  own  personal  tastes  instead  of  the 
traditional  prejudice.  Individuality  of  judgment 
lies  at  the  very  root  of  his  simplification.  His  in- 
tensely alert  and  thrifty  nature,  barbed  with  keen- 
est insight  into  the  sophistries  of  custom,  led  him 
to  the  simple  life  (if  we  may  still  use  that  much- 
maligned  term)  of  which  he  was  the  chief  modern 
exponent — a  very  different  life,  be  it  observed, 
from  the  fashionable,  easy-going  'simplicity'  which 
a  popular  writer  (Charles  Wagner,  in  'The  Sim- 
ple Life')  has  commended  as  'a  state  of  mind,' 
and  as  demanding  'no  external  characteristics.' 
In  Thoreau's  creed,  the  natural  life  is  to  be  lived 
as  well  as  eulogized ;  and,  as  it  is  here  that  he 
comes  to  grips  with  conventional  habit  as  no  other 
writer  has  done,  it  is  not  surprising  that  on  this 
point  he  has  been  most  persistently  misappre- 
hended. 


"  'It  is  a  very  shallow  view,'  says  Lowell,  'that 
affirms  trees  and  rocks  to  be  healthy,  and  cannot 
see  that  men  in  communities  are  just  as  true  to 
the  laws  of  their  organization.'  But  what  Thor- 
eau condemned  was  not,  of  course,  the  mere  con- 
gregating of  men  in  communities,  but  the  dis- 
eases, mental  and  physical,  that  result  therefrom ; 
his  real  object  was  to  restore  a  just  balance  be- 
tween the  exaggerated  claims  of  society  and  the 
neglected  claims  of  nature.  'Living  much  out  of 
doors,'  he  says,  'will  no  doubt  produce  a  certain 
roughness  of  character,  as  staying  in  the  house, 
on  the  other  hand,  may  produce  a  softness  and 
smoothness,  not  to  say  thinness,  of  skin,  accom- 
panied by  an  increased  sensibility  to  certain  im- 
pressions. No  doubt  it  is  a  nice  matter  to  pro- 
portion rightly  the  thick  and  thin  skin.'  These 
are  hardly  the  words  of  the  bigoted  advocate  of 
savagery  which  Thoreau's  critics  would  represent 
him." 

In  concluding,  Mr.  Salt  pleads  for  a  truer, 
a  more  intimate,  view  of  the  character  of 
Thoreau.    He  says: 


"To  dwell  upon  the  sincerity  of  Thoreau  might  be 
deemed  an  impertinencf,  for  this  quality,  to  those 
who  sympathize  with  him,  is  written  unmistakably 
on  his  every  page;  yet  even  so  genial  a  writer 
as  Mr.  A.  C.  Benson  has  lately  referred  to  him 
as  the  rnost  conspicuous  instance  in  literature  of 
the  'desire  to  stimulate  the  curiosity  of  others.' 
As  Lowell,  regarding  Thoreau  through  his  'Study 
Windows,'  saw  but  a  misguided  fanatic,  so  Mr. 
Benson,  gazing  westward  from  'A  College  Win- 
dow,' sees  in  him  'a  rugged,  sunbrowned,  slovenly, 
solernn  person,'  who  was  for  ever  looking  at  him- 
self in  the  glass  and  describing  to  others  what  he 
saw  there.  The  moral  would  seem  to  be:  Let 
the  critics  cease  to  view  Thoreau  through  study 
windows  or  college  windows;  but  leaving  their 
academic  prejudices  behind,  let  them  go  forth  and 
read  him  in  the  open  air  where  his  own  thoughts 
were  ripened  and  recorded;  and  then,  perhaps, 
they  will  find  in  him,  as  it  is  said  that  some  of  his 
contemporaries  did,  'the  man  t,hey  were  in  search 
of,  the  man  of  men,  who  could  tell  them  all  they 
should  do.'  For,  after  all,  the  final  test  in  Thor- 
eau's case  is  that  of  character.  When  we  remem- 
ber the  wonderful  strength  of  the  impression  left 
by  his  personality  on  those  who  knew  him  most 
closely- — on  such  friends  as  Emerson,  Alcott, 
Channing,  Ricketson,  Blake,  Higginson,  and  San- 
born— there  is  surely  much  significance  in  this 
entire  agreement  of  many  diverse  witnesses,  each 
of  whom  pays  independent  homage  to  his  nobil- 
ity. He  had  a  rare  magnetism  which  could  influ- 
ence not  only  those  around  him,  but  a  later  gen- 
eration of  readers,  among  whom  a  common  love 
for  Thoreau  has  often  become  a  link  of  personal 
friendship  (as  the  present  writer  has  reason  to 
remember  with  gratitude)  between  lives  that  were 
otherwise  far  apart.  It  was  he  who,  more  than 
any  other  modern  thinker,  realized  in  his  own 
person  the  truth  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton's  lines : 

This  man  is  freed  from  servile  bands 
Of  hope  to  rise,  or  fear  to  fall ; 

Lord  of  himself,  though  not  of  lands. 
And  having  nothing,  yet  hath  all." 
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THE    CONTROVERSY     IN    REGARD    TO    LAFCADIO 

HEARN 


|N  acrimonious  dispute  has  arisen 

A  XI  in  the  public  press  involving 
11  both  the  genius  and  the  private 
''  character  of  the  ill-fated  and 
strangely  fascinating  Lafcadio 
Hearn.  The  discussion  centers  in  Dr.  George 
M.  Gould's  book,  "Concerning  Lafcadio 
Hearn,"  noticed  in  these  pages  two  months 
ago,  and  recalls  some  of  the  famous  literary 
scandals  of  the  past.  Just  as  Griswold  was 
charged  with  blackening  the  memory  of  Poe, 
and  Henley  was  blamed  for  his  brusque  char- 
acterization of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  so  Dr. 
Gould  is  now  accused  of  distorting  the  true 
picture  of  his  one-time  guest  and  friend,  Laf- 
cadio Hearn. 

The  two  main  charges  in  the  indictment 
brought  against  Dr.  Gould  relate  to  his  discus- 
sions of  Hearn's  mind  and  morality.  The 
doctor  declares  in  his  book  that  Hearn  could 
not,  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination,  be 
called  a  "great  man,"  for  the  reason  that  he 
was  "deprived  by  nature,  by  the  necessities  of 
his  life,  or  by  conscious  intention,  of  religion, 
morality,  scholarship,  magnanimity,  loyalty, 
character,  benevolence  and  other  constituents 
of  personal  greatness."  In  later  chapters  this 
statement  is  made  more  specific.  Accounts  are 
given  of  Hearn's  disloyalty  to  friends,  of  his 
loose  moral  life  and  of  his  attempt  to  marry 
a  negress.  In  dealing  with  Hearn's  creative 
powers.  Dr.  Gould  is  equally  scathing.  The 
doctor  here  shows  a  bias  in  favor  of  his  well- 
known  theories  of  "eye-strain,"  going  so  far 
as  to  attribute  a  lack  of  creativity  in  Hearn 
to  his  defective  vision.  "One  does  not  ask," 
he  says,  "originality  or  even  great  consist- 
ency of  an  echo,  and  of  all  men  that 
have  ever  lived  Hearn  was  most  perfectly 
an  echo.  ...  He  created  or  invented 
nothing;  his  stories  were  always  told  him  by 
others."  These  passages,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  are  torn  from  their  context,  but  they 
illustrate  a  certain  bluntness  in  Dr.  Gould's 
narrative. 

It  is  just  this  bluntness  that  has  aroused  the 
ire  of  several  of  Lafcadio  Hearn's  friends. 
They  insist  that  Hearn  is  grossly  libelled. 
Pre-eminent  among  Hearn's  champions  are 
Ellwood  Hendrick  and  Paymaster  Mitchell 
Macdonald,  U.  S.  N.  Mr.  Macdonald  is  liter- 
ary executor  of  Hearn's  estate,  and  both  he 
and  Mr.  Hendrick  claim  that  Dr.  Gould  has 


not  only  traduced  the  memory  of  Hearn,  but 
is  holding  wrongfully  a  library  entrusted  to 
him  by  the  dead  writer.  In  a  lengthy  letter 
published  in  the  New  York  Times,  Mr.  Hen- 
drick has  said: 

"There  has  lately  appeared  a  book,  'Concerning 
Lafcadio  Hearn,'  by  Dr.  George  M.  Gould  of 
Philadelphia,  which  is  such  a  venomous  attack 
upon  his  memory,  and  was  so  evidently  written 
in  anger  that  one  is  led  to  inquire  what  possible 
motive  there  could  have  been  to  prompt  it.  .     .     . 

"On  Page  4  he  says  that  Hearn  was  'deprived 
by  nature,  by  the  necessities  of  his  life  or  by  con- 
scious intention,  of  religion,  morality,  scholarship, 
magnanimity,  loyalty,  character,  benevolence  and 
other  constituents  of  personal  greatness.'  On 
Page  5  he  says :  'Except  in  pursuit  of  literary 
excellence,  Hearn  had  no  character  whatever.' 
Now,  when  a  man  dies,  mourned  and  beloved  by 
a  large  part  of  a  great  nation,  as  Hearn  did  in 
Japan,  whom  hundreds  of  men  who  have  studied 
under  him  declare  to  have  been  a  noble  inspira- 
tion, statements  of  that  sort  prove  themselves  to 
be  not  judgment  but  anger.     ... 

"Gould  cannot  forgive  Hearn  for  being  without 
what  he  calls  religion.  Of  course,  there  are  those 
of  us  who,  reading  his  works,  find  a  marvelous 
insight  into  the  soul  and  the  worship  and  the  '' 
ideals  of  the  Japanese;  and  the  Japanese  them- 
selves say  so.  The  fact  is,  Hearn  was  absolutely 
and  totally  without  hypocrisy,  and  this  Js  what 
Gould  cannot  understand,  and  it  angers  him._ 

"On  Page  117  Gould's  abuse  becomes  amazing; 
'Hearn's  views  and  practices  as  regards  love  and 
the  feminine  are  not  of  sympathetic  interest  to 
those  who  think  that  monogamy  is  good  and 
advisable.'  Now,  concerning  a  man  who  was  mar- 
ried in  1892,  and  died  thirteen  years  later,  leaving 
a  sacred  heritage  of  great  love  and  constancy 
and  faithfulness  to  his  wife  and  children,  this 
seems  to  me  to  be  pretty  low  down." 

To  this  Dr.  Gould  has  replied:  "I  did  not 
write  'in  anger,'  but  really  in  sorrow  of  the 
seamy  side,  and  as  little  as  possible.  That  is 
also  true  friendship  as  I  understand  the  term." 

Regarding  the  second  point  raised  by  Dr. 
Gould,  that  of  Hearn's  creative  originality, 
some  interesting  and  pungent  comments  have 
been  offered.  The  New  Orleans  Times-Demo- 
crat thinks  that  the  point  is  well  taken;  and 
a  writer  in  the  Rochester  Post-Express  says : 

"To  those  who  had  a  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  fantastic  author  of  'Some  Chinese 
Ghosts,'  the  frank  and  straightforward  statements 
of  Dr.  Gould  will  not  come  as  a  surprise.  He  has 
punctured  the  Hearn  myth  with  his  pen.  In  his 
pages  is  limned  the  real  man,  not  the  v^gue, 
shadowy  creature'  of  Miss  Bisland's  colorless 
biography.  The  men  who  worked  with  Hearn  in 
New  Orleans  and  Cincinnati,  and  who  knew  him 
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in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  are  under  no  il- 
lusions concerning  the  man  or  the  writer.  They 
know  that  he  was  not  a  creative  artist  or  the 
'product  of  his  environment.'  They  know  him  as 
of  the  school  of  Flaubert,  Gautier,  Maupassant, 
Loti  and  Zola,  and  they  know  that  many  pages 
of  his  best  prose  are  nothing  more  or  less  than 
remarkable  translations  of  his  beloved  Loti  and 
his  adored  Gautier." 

On  the  other  hand,  Mrs.  Elia  Peattie,  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  takes  the  viewr  that  "Hearn 
did  v^ith  his  material  exactly  what  all  genuine 
artists  do — reconstructed  it  anew,  gave  form 
and  color  to  that  which  had  been  so  long 
found  it  was  thought  to  be  dead;"  and  Michael 
Monahan,  in  The  Papyrus,  waxes  ironical  at 
Dr.  Gould's  expense : 

"Oh,  idiocy !  thy  name  is  Gould,  and  thou  hast 
a  cock-eyed  theory  of  literary  origins.  Why,  this 
charge  which  you  bring  against  Hearn  is  true  also 
of  Shakespeare,  who  never  invented  a  story — true 
also  of  Maupassant,  the  greatest  conteur  of  all 
time.  One  need  not  invent,  oh,  ass  ineffable! — 
the  world  is  full  of  stories  or  the  raw  material 
of  art ;  it  is  for  the  genius  like  Maupassant  or 
Hearn  to  turn  them  into  the  finished  product." 

In  a  similar  spirit,  Mr.  George  Hamlin 
Fitch,  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  writes : 

"Dr.  Gould  evidently  flatters  himself  that  he  has 
stripped  away  the  glamor  that  surrounds  Hearn 
and  has  made  us  see  the  man  as  he  was,  just  as 
Dr.  Rufus  W.  Griswold  fancied  he  had  consigned 
Edgar  Allan  Poe  to  the  limbo  of  infamy  by  print- 
ing a  lot  of  stories  about  the  drunkenness,  the  in- 
competence and  the  ingratitude  of  the  author  of 
'The  Raven'  and  'The  Murders  of  the  Rut 
Morgue.'  It  is  only  another  exhibition  of  the 
narrowness  of  the  scientific  mind  which  can  ap- 
preciate only  what  can  be  proved.  No  one  has 
been  able  to  account  for  the  splendid  imagination 
of  Lafcadio  Hearn  or  for  his  passion  for  that 
shadowy,  unreal  world  that  he  has  made  so 
vividly  clear  in  many  of  his  stories  and  transla- 
tions. It  does  not  detract  from  his  work  that  an 
eye  doctor  in  Philadelphia  is  able  to  prove  that 
Hearn  failed  to  pay  his  debts,  showed  rank  in- 
gratitude to  friends  who  aided  him,  and  was  gen- 
erally deceitful  and  disreputable.  When  Dr.  Gould 
goes  beyond  this  and  asserts  that  Hearn  had  no 
original  ability,  and  that  his  mind  was  simply  an 
echo  of  what  appealed  to  his  imagination,  he 
makes  himself  ridiculous.  Hearn's  'Two  Years  in 
the  West  Indies'  disproves  the  claim  that  he  was 
merely  a  translator  of  other  men's  ideas,  for  in 
this  book,  besides  wonderfully  beautiful  word  pic- 
tures of  the  various  West  Indian  islands,  he 
shows  that  the  tropics  are  fatal  to  thought  and 
to  all  intellectual  activity,  and  he  shows  this  in  a 
striking  way  that  the  reader  never  forgets. 

"It  may  be  that  the  translator  Is  not  on  the 
same  level  as  the  original  writer,  but  when  the 
translator  gives  the  foreign  reader  the  very  spirit 
and  essence  of  the  original  work,  with  many 
beauties  that  this  does  not  possess,  then  he  ceases 
to  be  a  translator  and  becomes  a  genuine  creator 


of  literature.  This  is  the  service  that  Hearn  did 
for  the  supernatural  literature  of  Japan  and 
China,  and  the  dozen  books  in  which  he  has  em- 
bodied the  ghostly  legends  of  both  countries  will 
remain  as  a  lasting  monument  to  his  rare  genius 
for  perceiving  and  bringing  out  the  quaint,  almost 
intangible  spirit  of  Oriental  works." 

Mrs.  Norma  Bright  Carson,  the  editor  of 
The  Book  News  Monthly,  throws  her  influence 
on  Dr.  Gould's  side  of  the  controversy;  and 
Jeannette  Gilder,  writing  in  Putnam's  Maga- 
zine, declares : 

"A  frightful  pother  has  been  raised  over  Dr. 
Gould's  book.  ...  To  tell  the  truth,  if 
some  of  the  things  it  says  of  Hearn  were,  to  be 
said  of  Longfellow,  or  Bryant,  or  Hawthorne, 
every  newspaper  office  in  the  land  would  be 
flooded  with  protests  from  aggrieved  friends  and 
admirers.  But  then  Hearn  was  not  one  of  these, 
nor_  of  their  kind,  save  that  he  was  a  man  of 
genius.  What  his  critic  accuses  him  of  is  lack 
of  character.  This  is  no  new  charge,  nor  was 
it  originated  by  Dr.  Gould.  If  any  man  of 
standing  in  the  community  has  ever  come  for- 
ward and,  hand  on  heart,  asserted  that  Hearn 
had  a  high  sense  of  honor,  was  thoroughly  re- 
sponsible in  his  social  relations  and  steadfastly 
loyal  to  his  friends,  he  has  either  failed  to 
mount  a  platform,  or  else  to  raise  his  voice 
above  a  whisper.  Dr.  Gould  himself  hSs  more 
than  once  championed  his  former  friend  and 
protege,  when  damaging  facts  in  his  career  have 
been  unduly  magnified  or  maliciously  distorted. 
.  .  .  I  am  convinced  that  no  unprejudiced 
reader,  knowing  anything  of  Hearn's  career, 
could  read  this  book  without  feeling  that  Hearn 
has  been  treated  fairly." 

The  difference  between  Dr.  Gould  and  his 
opponents  is  largely  a  difference  in  terms,  and 
much  of  the  heat  of  the  argument  is  undoubt- 
edly due  to  an  over-emphasis  in  statement 
which  the  doctor  may  himself  be  willing,  on 
second  thought,  to  tone  down.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  New  York  Sun,  Dr.  Gould's  main  con- 
tentions are  "unanswerable."    It  says  • 

"That  Hearn  was  a  wonderful  man  in  many 
ways  cannot  be  successfully  denied,  but  it  would 
have  been  better  for  him  and  his  memory  if  his 
ill  advised  admirers  had  left  unchallenged  the 
comparatively  unimportant  details  which  had  not 
been  advanced  in  an  unkind  spirit  and  could  not 
have  been  employed  to  his  disparagement  in  any 
purely  literary  sense. 

"It  is  always  unfortunate  when  controversy,  no 
matter  how  provoked,  leads  up  to  revelations  thai 
disenchant  us  with  our  heroes.  It  should  not  be 
so,  because  the  private  lives  of  public  men  do  not 
concern  us  in  any  proper  way.  The  fact  remains, 
however,  and  should  be  kept  in  mind  by  those 
likely  to  be  unpleasantly  affected  by  it.  Lafcadio 
Hearn  was  in  some  respects  a  jenius.  He  left 
behind  him  fame  enough  for  the  delectation  of  the 
coterie  of  his  worshippers  had  they  been  willing 
to  leave   well  enough  alone.     It  was  only   when 
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MINOR— CHOPIN 


"Chopin     brings     night;     gardens     where     mystery     and 
dread   lurk  under  every  bush,   but  joy  and   passion   throb 


within    the   air." 
"The  Fugitive." 


Miss    Colman    Smith    calls   this    picture 


they  undertook  to  show  that  he  was  a  desirable 
citizen,  clean  of  life  and  orderly  in  respect  of  his 
daily  walks,  incidentally  branding  with  infamy  all 


who    whispered    otherwise,    that    they    came     to 
grief." 

The  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat  adds  in 
poetic  vein: 

"A  man  like  Lafcadio  Hearn  remains  a  tan- 
talizing enigma  to  students  of  character.  .  . 
His  mission  was  to  wander,  following  the  rainbow 
and  the  'ever-receding  dream.*  Possessing  other 
traits,  he  would  have  been  more  admirable  as 
man  and  citizen — but  we  must  allow  to  each  one 
his  own  individuality.  Useless  to  upbraid  the  wild 
bird  because  it  cannot  play  the  part  of  the  domes- 
tic fowl.  All  that  Hearn  was,  and  was  not,  gave 
his  work  its  unique  charm.  There  have  been,  and 
will  be,  greater  writers,  larger  in  scope,  deeper  in 
philosophy;  yet  he  was  somehow  different  from 
all  others     . 

Other  bards  arise ; 
But  none  like  thee. 

"Can  any  one  who  knows  deny  that  Dr.  Gould 
speaks  truth  when  he  calls  Hearn  a  chameleon,  a 
mirror,  an  echo?  ...  A  chameleon;  we  see 
a  delicate,  sensitive  body  slowly  suffused  by  waves 
of  absorbed  color.  A  mirror :  how  silverly  the 
surface  glasses  the  sky  and  earth,  making  the  fact 
of  nature  fairer  in  reflection !  An  echo :  far  away 
among  the  rocks  and  hills  a  disembodied  voice 
calls  back  our  commonplace  words ;  and  suddenly 
they  become  strange  and  magical  and  haunting^ 
with  an  elfin  enchantment,  as  if  crying  upon  us 
from  the  Dreamed-of  Land." 


PICTURED    MUSIC 


WVERY    student    of    the    beautiful 

E\L  must  have  experienced,  at  one 
^  time  or  another,  a  sense  of  unity 
Jt  underlying  all  art-expression. 
icD  Literature,  painting,  sculpture, 
music,  it  would  seem,  have  a  common  root. 
The  master-painters  and  craftsmen  of  the 
Middle  Ages  aimed  at  a  synthesis  of  all  the 
arts;  and  a  great  poet  has  spoken  of  sculpture 
as  "frozen  music." 

In  our  own  time  this  fundamental  unity  of 
the  arts  finds  new  interpretation  in  the  fresh 
and  individual  drawings  of  Pamela  Colman 
Smith,  of  London.  Miss  Colman  Smith  de- 
clares that  she  sees  music,  or  rather  that  music 
suggests  to  her  certain  concrete  and  visible 
shapes ;  and  it  has  been  her  habit,  for  several 
years  past,  to  take  her  sketch-book  to  the  con- 
cert-hall and  there  record  these  visions  of  the 
mind's  eye.  In  a  recent  issue  of  The  Strand 
Magazine,  she  is  quoted  as  saying: 

"These  are  not  pictures  of  the  music  theme — 
pictures  of  the  flying  notes — not  conscious  illus- 
trations of  the  name  given  to  a  piece  of  music. 


but  just  what  I  see  when  I  hear  music — thoughts 
loosened  and  set  free  by  the  spell  of  sound. 

"When'  I  take  a  brush  in  hand  and  the  music 
begins,  it  is  like  unlocking  the  door  into  a  beau- 
tiful country.  There,  stretched  far  away,  are 
plains  and  mountains  and  the  billowy  sea,  and  as 
the  music  forms  a  net  of  sound  the  people  who 
dwell  there  enter  the  scene ;  tall,  slow-moving, 
stately  queens,  with  jeweled  crowns  and  gar- 
ments gay  or  sad,  who  walk  on  mountain-tops  or 
stand  beside  the  shore,  watching  the  water  peo- 
ple. These  water  folk  are  passionless,  and  sway 
or  fall  with  little  heed  of  time;  they  tbss  the 
spray  and,  bending  down,  dive  headlong  through 
the  deep. 

"There  are  the  dwellers,  too,  of  the  great  plain, 
who  sit  and  brood,  made  of  stone  and  motionless ; 
the  trees,  which  slumber  till  some  elf  goes  by 
with  magic  spear  and  wakes  the  green  to  life ; 
towers,  white  and  tall,  standing  against  the  dark- 
enincr  sky — 

Those  tall  white  towers  that  one  sees  afar. 
Topping  the  mountain  crests  Iikc  crowns  of  snow. 
Their  silence  hangs  so  heavy  in  the  air 
That  thoughts  are  stifled. 

"Then  huddling  crowds,  who  carry  spears,  has- 
ten across  the  changing  scene.  Sunsets  fade  from 
rose  to  gray,  and  clouds  scud  across  the  sky. 

"For  a  long  time  the  land  I  saw  when  hearing 
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Beethoven  was  unpeopled ;  hills,  plains,  ruined 
towers,  churches  by  the  sea.  After  a  time  I  saw 
far  off  a  little  company  of  spearmen  ride  away 
across  the  plain.  But  now  the  clanging  sea  is 
strong  with  the  salt  of  the  lashing  spray  and  full 
of  elemental  life;  the  riders  of  the  waves,  the 
Queen  of  Tides,  who  carries  in  her  hand  the 
pearl-like  moon,  and  bubbles  gleaming  on  the 
inky  wave. 

"Often  when  hearing  Bach  I  hear  bells  ring- 
ing in  the  sky,  rung  by  whirling  cords  held  in  the 
hands  of  maidens  dressed  in  brown.  There  is  a 
rare  freshness  in  the  air,  like  morning  on  a  moun- 
tain-top, with  opal-colored  mists  that  chase  each 
other  fast  across  the  scene. 

"Chopin  brings  night;  gardens  where  mystery 
and  dread  lurk  under  every  bush,  but  joy  and 
passion  throb  within  the  air,  and  the  cold  moon 
bewitches  all  the  scene.  There  is  a  garden  that  I 
often  see,  with  moonlight  glistening  on  the  vine- 
leaves,  and  drooping  roses  with  pale  petals  flut- 
tering down,  tall,  misty  trees  and  purple  sky, 
and  lovers  wandering  there. 

"A  drawing  of  that  garden  I  have  shown  to 
several  people  and  asked  them  if  they  could  play 
the  music  that  I  heard  when  I  drew  it.  They 
have  all,  without  any  hesitation,  played  the  same. 
I  do  not  know  the  name,  but — well,  I  know  the 
music  of  that  place." 

In  the  strange  and  symbolic  drawings  thus 
poetically  described,  Miss  Colman  Smith  un- 
doubtedly records  something  of  the  emotion 
which  countless  others  have  felt.  Schumann, 
in  one  of  his  own  compositions,  endeavored  to 
convey  a  picture  of  "children  at  play  in  an 
embowered  wood,  dancing  merrily  until,  lo ! 
the  sudden  advent  of  a  satyr  sends  them 
shrieking  to  their  homes;"  and  Tartini  has 
left  this  account  of  the  origin  of  his  "Devil's 
Sonata" : 

"One  night  I  dreamt  that  I  had  made  a  bargain 
with  the  devil  for  my  soul.  Everything  went  at 
my  command — my  novel  servant  anticipated  every 
one  of  my  wishes.  Then  the  idea  struck  me  to 
hand  him  my  fiddle  and  to  see  what  he  could  do 
with  it.  But  how  great  was  my  astonishment 
when  I  heard  him  play  with  consummate  skill  a 
sonata  of  such  exquisite  beauty  as  surpassed  the 
boldest  flight  of  my  imagination.  I  felt  enrap- 
tured, transported,  enchanted;  my  breath  was- 
taken  away ;  and  I  awoke.  Seizing  my  violin,  I 
tried  to  retain  the  sounds  I  had  heard.  But  it 
was  in  vain.  The  piece  I  then  composed — the 
Devil's  Sonata — although  the  best  I  ever  wrote, 
how  far  below  the  one  I  had  heard  in  my  dream !" 

Sigismund  Noskowski,  a  Polish  composer, 
has  also  made  a  striking  contribution  to 
"program-music"  in  a  symphonic  poem  em- 
bodying the  spirit  of  his  own  poem: 

"A  greeting  to  thee,  O  immeasurable  Steppe! 
and  may  my  song  be  accounted  an  appreciation. 
How  many  times  has  thine  infinite  expanse  echoed 
with    the    tramp     of    horses,    when     the    winds 


CHROM.^TIC   FANTASY— BACH 
(By    Pamela    Colman    Smith) 

"Often  when  hearing  Bach  I  hear  bells  ringing  in  the 
sky,  rung  by  whirling  cords  held  in  the  hands  of  maidens 
dressed  in  brown." 

stirred  the  plumes  of  hussars,  their  sabres  flash- 
ing in  the  light.  How  often  have  the  sad  and 
impassioned  songs  of  Cossacks  mingled  with  the 
sweet  tones  of  the  herdsman's  pipe,  giving  place  to 
the  fierce  clang  of  battle.  Today  all  is  silent, 
strife  is  at  an  end,  and  warriors  sleep  under  thy 
surface.  You  alone,  mighty  desert,  remain  un- 
changed." 

Meissonier,  the  great  French  painter,  gave 
this  description  of  his  sensations  in  hearing 
music: 

"When  I  listen  to  music  it  takes  shape  in  my 
inner  soul,  it  conjures  up  forms  and  landscapes. 
For  instance,  Beethoven's  symphony  in  A — my 
favorite,  the  one  I  adore-^-always  shows  me  a 
Greek  landscape,  smiling  in  sunlight,  with  clear 
water  over  which  dragon  flies  hover,  where 
nymphs  bathe  hand  in  hand." 

Heine,  the  German  poet,  was  one  of  the 
most  sensitive  and  appreciative  of  music 
lovers,  and  he  tells  us  that  as  he  listened  the 
world  around  would  disappear,  and  in  its  place 
strange  phantom  forms,  mystic  scenes  and 
figures  born  of  melody  would  glide  before  his 
rapturous  vision.  In  a  memorable  passage, 
unique  in  literature,  he  has  written  a  descrip- 
tion of  Paganini  playing. 

"As  for  me,"  says  Heine,  "you  already  know 
my  m'lsical  second-sight,  a  gift  of  seeing  at 
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BEETHOVENESQUE 
A  revery   inspired  by  Beethoven's   Pastoral   Sympathy. 

"When  I  take  a  brush  in  hand,"  says  Miss  Colman 
Smith,  "and  the  music  begins,  it  is  like  unlocking  the 
door  into  a  beautiful  country.  There,  stretched  far 
away,  are  plains  and  mountains  and  the  billowy  sea.  .  .  . 
Tliere  are  the  dwellers,  too,  of  the  great  plain,  who  sit 
and  brood,   made   of  stone   and   motionless." 


"WAVES    AND    MAGIC    SPEARMEN" 

Suggested    to    Pamela    Colman    Smith    by    Beethoven's 
Eighth    Symphony. 


each  tone  a  figure  equivalent  to  the  sound, 
and  so  Paganini,  with  each  stroke  of  the  bow, 
brought  visible  forms  and  situations  before 
my  eyes;  he  told  me  in  melodious  hiero- 
glyphics all  kinds  of  brilliant  tales;  he,  as  it 
were,  made  a  magic  lantern  play  its  colored 
antics  before  me,  he  himself  being  chief 
actor.  At  the  first  stroke  of  the  bow  the 
stage  scenery  around  him  had  changed;  he 
suddenly  stood  with  his  music  desk  in  a  cheer- 
ful room,  decorated  in  a  gay  irregular  way 
after  the  Pompadour  style ;  everywhere  little 
mirrors,  gilded  Cupids,  Chinese  porcelain,  a 
delightful  chaos  of  ribbons,  garlands  of 
flowers,  white  gloves,  torn  lace,  false  pearls, 
diadems  of  gold-leaf  and  spangles — such  tin- 
sel as  one  finds  in  the  room  of  a  prima  donna. 
Paganini's  outward  appearance  had  also 
changed,  and  certainly  most  advantageously; 
he  wore  short  breeches  of  lily-colored  satin, 
a  white  waistcoat  embroidered  with  silver, 
and  a  coat  of  bright  blue  velvet  with  gold 
buttons;  the  hair  in  little  carefully  curled 
locks  bordered  his  face,  which  was  young  and 
rosy,  and  gleamed  with  sweet  tenderness  as 
he  ogled  the  pretty  young  lady  who  stood  near 
him  at  the  music  desk  while  he  played  the 
violin." 

At  other  times  when  Paganini  began  to  play 
a  gloom  came  before  the  listener's  eyes.  The 
scene  was  strangely  weird  and  enthralling.  The 
violinist  was  clothed  in  shadows,  and  his  music 
moaned  in  tones  of  lamentation.  Only  at  in- 
tervals, as  a  little  hanging  lamp  cast  its  sor- 
rowful light  upon  him,  could  Heine  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  player's  pale  face.  Heavy 
chains  weighed  upon  his  feet.  Behind  him 
moved  a  face  whose  physiognomy  betokened  a 
lusty  goat-nature.  And  Heine  saw  at  times 
long,  hairy  hands  seize  assistingly  the  strings 
of  the  violin  on  which  the  virtuoso  was  play- 
ing. It  was  impossible  for  the  listener  to  re- 
press a  shudder.  The  effect  grew  more  and 
more  grewsome. 

"Then  a  rush  of  agonizing  sounds  came 
from  the  violin,  and  a  fearful  groan,  and  a 
sob  such  as  was  never  heard  upon  the  earth 
before,  nor  will  perhaps  be  heard  on  earth 
again;  unless  in  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat, 
when  the  colossal  trumpets  of  doom  shall  ring 
out  and  the  naked  corpses  shall  crawl  forth 
from  the  grave  to  abide  their  fate.  But  the 
agonized  violinist  suddenly  made  one  stroke 
of  the  bow,  such  a  mad,  despairing  stroke 
that  his  chains  fell  rattling  from  him,  and  his 
mysterious  assistant  and  the  other  foul  mock- 
ing forms  vanished." 
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Again  the  master  musician  and  his  sur- 
roundings seemed  suddenly  changed.  He  ap- 
peared now  in  a  monk's  brown  dress,  which 
concealed  rather  than  clothed  him.  With  sav- 
age countenance  half  hid  by  the  cowl,  waist 
girt  with  a  cord,  and  bare  feet,  Paganini  stood, 
a  solitary,  defiant  figure,  on  a  rocky  promin- 
ence by  the  sea,  and  played  his  violin.  The 
sea  became  red  and  redder,  and  the  sky  grew 
paler,  till  at  last  the  surging  water  looked  like 
bright  scarlet  blood,  and  the  sky  above  became 
of  a  ghastly  corpse-like  color,  and  the  stars 
came  out  large  and  threatening;  and  those 
stars  were  black,  black  as  glooming  coal.  But 
the  tones  of  the  violin  grew  ever  more  stormy 
and  defiant,  and  the  eyes  of  the  terrible  player 
sparkled  with  such  a  scornful  lust  of  destruc- 
tion, and  his  thin  lips  moved  with  such  a  hor- 
rible haste,  that  it  seemed  as  if  he  murmured 
some  old  accursed  charms  to  conjure  the  storm 
and  loose  the  evil  spirits  that  lie  imprisoned 
in  the  abysses  of  the  sea.  Often  when  he 
stretched  his  long,  thin  arms  from  the  broad 
monk's  sleeve,  and  swept  the  air  with  his  bow, 
he  seemed  like  some  sorcerer  who  commands 
the  elements  with  his  magic  wand ;  and  then 
there  was  a  wild  wailing  from  the  depth  of 
the  sea,  and  the  horrible  waves  of  blood  sprang 
up  so  fiercely  that  they  almost  besprinkled 
the  pale  sky  and  the  black  stars  with  their 
red  foam.  There  was  a  wailing  and  a  shriek- 
ing and  a  crashing  as  if  the  world  was  falling 
into  fragments,  and  ever  more  stubbornly  the 
monk  played  his  violin.  He  seemed  as  if,  by 
the  power  of  violent  will,  he  wished  to  break 
the  seven  seals  wherewith  Solomon  sealed  the 
iron  vessels  in  which  he  had  shut  up  those 
vanquished  demons.  The  wise  king  sank  those 
vessels  in  the  sea,  and  Heine  seemed  to  hear 
the  voices  of  the  imprisoned  spirits  while 
Paganini's  violin  growled  in  its  most  wrathful 
bass.  But  at  last  he  thought  he  heard  the 
jubilee  of  deliverance,  and  out  of  the  red 
billows  of  blood  emerged  the  heads  of 
the  fettered  demons;  monsters  of  legendary 
horror,  crocodiles  with  bats'  wings,  snakes 
with  stags'  horns,  monkeys  with  shells  on  their 
heads,  seals  with  long  patriarchal  beards, 
women's  faces  with  breasts  in  place  of  cheeks, 
green  camels'  heads,  hermaphrodites  of  im- 
possible combination — all  staring  with  cold, 
crafty  eyes,  and  with  long  fin-like  claws  grasp- 
ing at  the  fiddling  monk.  From  the  latter, 
however,  in  the  furious  zeal  of  his  conjuration, 
the  cowl  fell  back,  and  the  curly  hair,  flutter- 
ing in  the  wind,  fell  round  his  head  in  ringlets 
like  black  snakes. 


"THE  DEVIL'S   SONATA" 

(By  Pamela  Colman  Smith) 

The  composer  Tartini  dreamt  one  night  that  he  had 
made  a  bargain  with  the  devil  for  his  soul.  He  handed 
over  his  fiddle,  and  "howr  great  was  my  astonishment,"  he 
says,  "when  I  heard  him  play  with  consummate  skill  a 
sonata  of  such  exquisite  beauty  as  surpassed  the  boldest 
flight  of  my  imagination!" 


"O,   IMMEASURABLE   STEPPEl 


Miss  Colman  Smith's  transcription  of  a  symphonic  poem 
by  Sigismund  Noskowski,  a  Polish  composer. 
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I  HE  defeat  of  the  revolutionary 
movement  in  Russia  has  pro- 
duced a  state  of  chaos  in  the 
life  of  that  country  which  is  felt 
in  all  classes.  Deceived  in  their 
hopes,  the  people  of  the  Czar  seem  to  have 
abandoned  themselves  to  despair.  The  flower 
of  Russian  youth,  who  but  a  short  time  ago 
were  ready  to  lay  down  their  lives  at  the  altar 
of  lilurty,  have  turned  to  strange  ways  not 
their  own.  Cut  off  from  the  possibility  of 
living  for  lofty  ideals,  they  have  precipitated 
themsrUes,  like  maddened,  disappointed  lovers, 
into  a  lilo  of  debauchery.  At  the  present  time, 
they  are  forming  free-love  leagues,  in  place 
of  underground  and  terrorist  societies;  and 
instead  of  endeavoring  to  destroy  the  forces 
of  reaction,  they  are  seeking  to  stifle  their 
unavailing  moral  sense  in  Saturnalian  revels. 
This  new  spirit  is  already  finding  expres- 
sion in  Russian  literature.  The  Russians,  be- 
ing great  readers,  must  perforce  have  literary 
representatives  for  whatever  aspect  their  life 
temporarily  assumes.  Unable  for  awhile  to 
discover  in  Russia  an  author  who  would  fulfil 
all  the  necessary  qualifications,  they  turned  to 
Germany,  and  to  Frank  Wedekind,  the  glori- 
fier  of  sensuality.  But  now  there  has  arisen 
a  Russian  author  with  a  message  of  the  re- 
quired sort.  His  name  is  Artzybashev,  and 
he  has  written  an  astounding  novel  entitled 
"Sanin."  This  author,  whose  bold  apotheosis 
of  the  flesh  might  excite  the  jealousy  even  of 
Wedekind,  is  now  all  the  rage  in  Russia. 
Everybody  seems  to  be  reading  "Sanin."  It 
has  had  such  an  enormous  circulation  that  the 
Russian  government  has  grown  alarmed  for 
the  morality  of  the  country,  and  for  the  first 
time  has  put  its  ban  upon  a  literary  work  not 
because  of  its  political  heresies  but  because  of 
its  immorality.  The  hero  of  the  book,  Sanin, 
not  content  with  exemplifying  this  carnal 
principle  in  his  own  life,  raises  it  to  a  general 
doctrine  which  he  preaches  as  a  new  gospel. 
"Man  is  a  harmonious  combination  of  body 
and  soul  until  we  split  it  in  two,"  says  this 
new-fangled  hero,  in  conversation  with  a  girl 
with  whom  he  is  out  rowing.  "In  the  natural 
order  of  things  only  death  can  divide  them; 
bttt  we  divide  them  by  our  monstrous  preju- 
dices. We  stigmatize  the  desires  of  the  body 
by  the  name  of  animalism;  we  have  come  to 
be  ashamed  of  them ;  we  have  invested  them  in 
degrading  robes,  and  have  created  a  one-sided 
existence.     Those  whose  emotions  are  feeble 


do  not  notice  it,  and  drag  their  chains  after 
them  unawares.  But  those  who  are  feeble 
only  because  of  the  lying  moral  fetters  by 
which  they  are  bound,  suffer  torments.  They 
are  martyrs.  Their  rebellious  energy  seeks  to 
liberate  itself ;  the  body  yearns  for  joy,  and  it 
tortures  them.  They  wander  all  their  lives, 
each  divided  against  himself,  and  seize  upon 
every  new  theory  in  the  sphere  of  moral  ideals. 
Love  places  heavy  obligations  upon  a  man 
only  because  of  morality,  and  morality  has  its 
origin  in  slavery.  Slavery  of  every  kind  is 
productive  of  evil.  People  should  indulge  in 
the  joy  of  love  without  fear,  without  re- 
straint, without  limitation.  Then  love  itself 
will  grow  large,  and  lengthen  into  an  endless 
chain  of  sweet  accidents  and  unexpected  joys." 

According  to  this  gospel  of  Sanin,  the  body 
always  speaks  the  truth  and  the  mind  lies. 
The  desires  of  the  body  are  all-pervading,  all- 
prevailing.  They  alone  are  real,  they  alone 
give  satisfaction.  If  in  consequence  of  con- 
verting this  carnal  gospel  into  practice  the 
characters  in  the  novel  come  to  grief,  they 
are  portrayed  as  people  who  need  only  to  be 
reminded  that  they  should  emancipate  them- 
selves from  the  moral  prejudices  which  cause 
their  pain.  Let  them  give  their  bodies  free 
rein,  and  they  will  be  happy  ever  afterward ! 

"I  should  have  thought,"  comments  K. 
Chukovsky,  a  brilliant  Russian  critic,  "that  the 
girl  who  sat  in  the  boat  with  Sanin  would 
have  regarded  this  human  talking  machine 
with  a  look  of  hatred  and  distress,  and  woul</ 
then  have  uttered  a  faint  cry  and  thrown  her- 
self into  the  water.  But  the  author,  the  poor 
author,  is  convinced,  and  tries  to  convince 
others,  that  the  girl's  eyes  began  to  burn,  and 
that  'a  swarm  of  new,  unexpected  thoughts 
lightly  rose  in  her  mind.' " 

"It  is  not  the  first  time,"  continues  Chukov- 
sky, "that  Russian  literature  has  celebrated  the 
bourgeois  and  cried,  'Hosanna !'  to  him.  There 
is  Gogol's  Konstanzhoglo,  Goncharov's  Adu- 
yev.  What  are  they  but  bourgeois?  But  a 
rowdy — a  rowdy  has  never  been  glorified  in 
Russian  literature  before — a  rowdy  with  such 
a  nauseating,  viscid  flow  of  language,  with 
such  a  smug,  self-satisfied  deportment !  What 
events  must  have  taken  place  in  the  life  of 
Russia,  what  a  transposition  of  ideas,  ideals 
and  standards,  in  order  that  a  young  and 
talented  writer  should  bring  forth  such  a 
character,  raise  him  upon  a  pedestal,  and 
crown  him  with  a  laurel  wreath !" 
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NEW     METHODS    OF    EXTENDING    CHURCH 
INFLUENCE    IN    AMERICA 


>0  QUESTION  has  aroused  more 

Nyvi  interest  in  religious  circles  in 
NS  this  country  during  the  past  two 
(Cj  i3i     °^  three  months  than  that  pro- 

j5^=^^=5=:it  pounded  by  Thomas  Dixon,  Jr., 
in  The  Broadway  Magazine — "Is  Christianity 
on  the  Decline?"  Mr.  Dixon  answered  the 
question  in  the  affirmative,  and  found  an  able 
supporter  of  his  position  in  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Charles  F.  Aked.  Others,  including  the  Rev. 
Robert  S.  MacArthur  and  President  Eliot,  of 
Harvard  University,  have  taken  the  view  that 
Christianity,  so  far  from  being  on  the  decline, 
was  never  so  strong  as  it  is  at  the  present 
time.  Some  reflections  bearing  on  the  whole 
subject  were  offered  in  Current  Literature 
for  May,  under  the  title,  "Has  Christianity  in 
America  Lost  Its  Grip?" 

Whatever  may  be  the  truth  as  to  the  techni- 
cal and  numerical  decline  in  Christian  denomi- 
national strength,  there  are  good  reasons  for 
believing  that  Christianity,  as  a  whole,  is  pass- 
ing through  a  period  of  depression  in  this 
country.  Such  papers  as  the  Baptist  Examiner 
and  The  Independent  frankly  admit  it,  and 
their  attitude  is  confirmed  by  the  pessimistic 
temper  and  experimental  policies  of  clergy- 
men themselves. 

The  editor  of  the  Baptist  Standard,  in  Chi- 
cago, quotes  a  friend  as  stating  that  "the 
great  majority  of  pastors  are  practically  hope- 
less of  accomplishing  anything  worth  while; 
they  are  restless  and  discontented  and  heartily 
wish  that  they  had  never  entered  the  ministry." 
After  allowing  for  a  note  of  exaggeration,  this 
statement  may  be  conceded  to  have  a  certain 
significance.  Clergymen  of  many  denomina- 
tions seem  to  feel  that  church  methods  now 
employed  are  futile  and  ineffective,  and  that 
new  methods  must  be  adopted  if  the  power  of 
Christianity  is  to  prevail. 

This  reform  spirit  is  finding  expression  in 
numberless  ways.  One  of  the  startling  signs 
of  the  times  is  "yellow"  religion,  as  exempli- 
fied by  the  Rev.  "Billy"  Sunday,  of  Western 
fame,  and  by  ministers  who  adopt  every  con- 
ceivable method  of  reaching  the  people,  from 
organizing    "smokers'    services"    and    "mega- 


phone services"  in  the  open  air,  to  arranging 
elaborate  concerts  in  their  churches.  Another 
evidence  of  changing  religious  methods  in  our 
time  is  to  be  found  in  what  is  known  as  "the 
institutional  church."  It  is  undoubtedly  "ad- 
verse environment"  that  compels  a  church  to 
"institutionalize."  When  ordinary  religious  ap- 
peals fail,  a  minister  turns  to  the  organization 
of  gymnastic  classes,  boys'  clubs,  singing 
classes,  sewing  schools  and  young  people's 
literary  societies. 

Two  other  important  tendencies  in  the 
changing  life  of  the  church  may  be  briefly 
noted  here.  The  first  is  in  the  direction  of 
social  altruism.  To  a  greater  and  greater 
extent,  the  church  is  engaging  in  social  work. 
Young  ministers  are  studying  the  social  prob- 
lem as  never  before.  Clergymen  nowadays 
take  the  lead  in  social  relief  and  are  active  in 
anti-tuberculosis  and  anti-congestion  cam- 
paigns. 

The  second  trend  is  in  the  direction  of  a 
new  spiritual  therapeutics.  The  Gospel  is 
preached  as  a  message  of  physical  health,  re- 
deeming the  body  as  well  as  the  soul  of  man. 
We  hear  in  our  day  of  the  rise  of  a  unique 
phenomenon — the  "church  clinic" — with  its 
"cures"  of  all  the  ailments  to  which  flesh  is 
heir. 

How  far  these  new  religious  methods  will 
have  the  effect  of  preserving  and  strengthen- 
ing the  Christian  church  remains  to  be  seen. 
The  Examiner  confesses  that  "there  is  much 
yet  to  be  learned,  more  light  is  needed,  many 
plans  must  be  tried,  before  a  clear  under- 
standing is  reached  of  what  is  best  to  be 
done."    The  same  paper  continues: 

"It  requires  no  particular  wisdom,  however,  to 
see  that  no  one  method  will  suffice  to  reach  all 
classes  of  our  population.  We  need  to  learn,  and 
perhaps  to  put  a  larger  interpretation  upon  the 
words  than  he  immediately  intended,  what  Paul 
meant  by  becoming  all  things  to  all  men,  if  by 
any  means  he  might  gain  some.  Holding  formal 
services  of  worship  within  four  walls,  helpful  and 
needful  as  they  may  be  to  the  few  or  many  who 
attend  them,  evidently  does  not  meet  the  whole 
need.  There  must  be  a  going  after  as  well  as  an 
invitation.  While  we  bid  all  to  'come,'  we  must 
ourselves  be  prepared   and  willing  to  'go.'    This 
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involves  outside  aggressive  effort  as  well  as  in- 
side enjoyment  and  receptivity.  Our  church  ser- 
vices must  become  training  schools  for  Christian 
activity.  We  must  recognize  more  fully  the  fact 
that  the  churches  of  Christ  are  entrusted  with  a 
message,  and  that,  to  be  faithful  to  their  mission, 
they  must  adopt  every  suitable  expedient  for 
proclaiming  it  to  'every  creature.'  But  this  is 
simply  to  say  that  the  churches,  like  business 
houses,  must  apply  plain  common  sense  to  the 
work  they  are  called  upon  to  do.  That  work  is 
to  win  men  to  God  and  holiness  and  truth.  The 
question  is,  how  can  that  be  done  so  as  to  reach 
the  largest  number  in  the  shortest  time?  This  is 
the  problem  set  for  us  as  Christians  and  mem- 
bers of  churches.  The  message  is  the  same  for 
all  times  and  conditions,  but  it  may  and  should 
be  presented  in  ever  new  and  fresh  aspects, 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  those  to  whom  it  is  de- 
livered, and  by  methods  found  to  be  effective  un- 
der varying  circumstances.  All  men  need  the  one 
Gospel,  but  all  cannot  be  reached  in  the  same 
way." 

In  the  secular  press,  which  has  shown  con- 
siderable interest  in  the  problems  involved, 
many  varying  views  of  the  new  church  meth- 
ods have  been  expressed.  The  New  York 
Evening  Post  sees  one  lamentable  result  issu- 
ing from  the  growing  complexity  of  the 
clergyman's  tasks.    It  says : 

"The  great  heightening  of  the  social  function 
of  the  church  has  gone  hand  in  hand  with  a;  de- 
cline in  the  reputation  of  the  preacher,  as  such. 
One  does  not  need  to  have  a  very  long  memory 
to  recall  the  time  when  the  names  of  eloquent 
preachers  in  this  city  counted  for  more  than  the 
designation  of  their  churches.  The  visitor  over 
Sunday  knew  in  advance  of  the  'men  worth  hear- 
ing.' To  'hear'  Mr.  Beecher  or  Dr.  Storrs,  John 
Hall  or  Dr.  Taylor,  was  an  object  with  many  in 
coming  to  New  York  at  all.  It  seems  safe  to  say 
that,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Dr.  Parkhurst 
(and  his  fame  is  different  in  kind  from  that  of 
the  others  mentioned),  no  name  stands  to-day  for 
that  kind  of  attraction  to  the  sojourner  in  New 
York.  Strangers  nowadays  go  to  church;  they 
do  not  go  to  listen  to  renowned  pulpit  orators. 

"In  individual  cases,  at  least,  the  breaking  down 
of  the  preacher  by  the  cares  of  the  administrator 
seems  clearly  traceable.  It  may  have  happened  in 
the  old  days  that  a  clergyman  was  invisible  all 
the  week,  and  incomprehensible  on  Sunday;  but 
to-dav  the  trouble  is  apt  to  be  that  he  is  only 
too  visible  all  the  week,  'running'  the  church,  and 
exhausting  his  nervous  energy  in  serving  tables 
to  such  an  extent  that  he  is  in  speech  con- 
temptible on  Sunday.  You  cannot  plow  with  a 
race-horse  and  expect  him  to  keep  his  speed.  A 
man  absorbed  in  business  for  six  days  cannot 
emerge  as  an  uplifting  speaker  on  the  seventh. 
An  orator  must  be  plus  who  hopes  to  be  a  true 
master  oi  assemblies — not  one  whose  thoughts 
and  spring  have  been  drawn  down  to  minus  by 
exacting  labors  as  a  coMector  of  funds  and  a 
manager  of  clubs.  The  great  preachers  have  been 
seers  who  were  given  leisure  through  the  week 
in  which  to  dream  their  dreams  and  shape  their 
prophecies.  But  the  institutional  church  leaves 
the  clergy  no  time  even  to  think." 


And  yet.  The  Post  concedes,  "no  man  of 
just  feeling  can  fail  to  sympathize  with  every 
aim  at  the  physical,  mental  and  |S0cial  better- 
ment of  people  whp  will  not  go  to  church,  but 
flock  to  clubs.  If  it  breaks  with  the  old  tra- 
dition, it  allies  itself  with  the  new  humane- 
ness." In  a  similar  spirit,  the  Boston  Tran- 
script comments : 

"The  Church  is  an  altruistic  institution ;  it  exists 
that  it  may  serve  men.  Again  and  again  the 
Church  has  forgotten  this  ideal,  and  has  com- 
promised with  the  world,  the  flesh  and  the  devil, 
but  again  and  again  it  has  returned  to  the  spirit 
and  thought  of  Christ,  has  taken  up  his  reproach, 
and  has  lifted  high  his  banner  in  the  presence  of 
His  enemies.  The  great  men  of  the  Church  have 
been  her.  great  reformers.  Savonarola,  Luther, 
Wesley,  recalled  the  Church  of  their  time  to  its 
true  genius,  and  they  were  churchmen.  When  we 
look  at  the  Church  of  to-day  there  are  signs  that 
even  more  it  is  about  to  put  forth  its  ancient 
power,  that  it  is  girding  itself  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems of  the  hour.  For  one  thing,  the  Church  has 
a  new  social  consciousness.  It  has  a  mission  to 
the  community.  .  .  .  The  message  today  of  the 
men  within  the  Church  who  have  the  ear  of  the 
people  is  indeed  'good  news.'  The  Christian  re- 
ligion is  revealing  its  incurable  optimism  once 
more,  is  facing  the  standing  discouragements  of 
humanity  with  boundless  hope  and  resistless  en- 
ergy. The  very  existence  of  such  a  power  has  no 
small  social  significance. 

"It  is  true  that  the  complaint  is  sometimes  made 
that  the  voices  of  the  prophets  are  no  more,  that 
the  days  of  a  Beecher  or  a  Phillips  Brooks  are 
no  longer  with  us.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  men 
of  this  order  appear  only  at  rare  intervals,  we 
must  not  forget  that  at  least  in  the  majority  of 
prominent  pulpits  there  are  men  who  speak  to 
the  needs  of  the  present  time,  with  less  genius,  it 
may  be,  but  with  as  much  sincerity  and  thought- 
ful earnestness  as  these  great  masters  of  the 
preaching  art.  Pedants  and  traditionalists  we 
have  still  with  us,  no  doubt ;  yet  no  one  can  deny 
that  in  all  our  large  cities  there  are  preachers 
who  will  compare  favorably  with  the  foremost 
men  in  law  or  medicine.  And,  after  all,  this  is 
the  only  true  method  of  judging  the  work  of  any 
man,  be  he  scientist,  artist  or  divine. 

"Perhaps  the  most  encouraging  token  of  the 
Church's  vitality  is  the  increasing  emphasis  which 
the  pulpit  is  putting  upon  the  original  Gospel.  It 
is  the  simplicities,  not  the  enigmas,  of  faith  that 
are  being  proclaimed.  The  representative  preach- 
ers no  longer  weary  their  hearers  with  artificial 
and  barren  dialectic  or  with  the  clamors  of  sec- 
tarian dogmatisms.  More  and  more  they  seek 
for  spiritual  satisfaction  in  the  great  ideas  of 
Christ,  the  infinite  worth  of  the  soul,  the  love  of 
God  to  man,  the  law  of  self-sacrifice,  the  advent 
of  the  divine  kingdom,  a  new  social  order  within 
which  the  snirit  of  brotherhood  will  prevail. 
These  and  allied  ideas,  rich  in  blessing,  are  im- 
mortal. They  constitute  the  essence  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  and  the  Church,  amid  weakness  and 
shortcoming,  feels  that  this  is  where  her  real 
strength  lies.  Any  man  who  is  possessed  by  them 
will  command  a  hearing  even  in  this  practical  and 
materialistic  age." 
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PRESIDENT    HADLEY'S     FOUR     PHILOSOPHIES 


n^  RESIDENT  HADLEY,  of  Yale, 

P\\  has  lately  expressed  his  conviction 
jj  that  there  are  just  four  philos- 
iJ  ophies  which  may  be  Said  to  ap- 
^2)  peal  strongly  to  the  civilized  man 
of  the  present  day.  They  are  the  Epicurean,  the 
Ascetic,  the  Stoic  and  the  Christian.  "Each 
of  these  four  views  of  life,"  he  declares,  "has 
its  devotees.  Each  makes  at  one  time  or  an- 
other its  strong  claim  for  our  adherence.  He 
who  would  understand  his  own  thinking  and 
that  of  the  men  about  him  must  see  what 
these  several  philosophies  promise.  He  who 
would  make  consistent  use  of  his  own  life 
must  make  choice  between  them — and  hold  to 
the  choice  once  made." 

These  words  are  taken  from  a  Baccalau- 
reate sermon  delivered  before  the  graduating 
class  of  Yale  University  in  June.  They  lead  to 
a  classification  and  analysis  of  the  four  philos- 
ophies named.  Of  Epicureanism  President 
Hadley  says : 

"The  Epicurean  philosophy  of  life,  which  is 
also  known  by  the  name  of  rational  egoism,  may 
be  fairly  stated  as  follows:  Man,  like  every  other 
animal,  seeks  his  own  happiness.  He  may  think 
that  he  has  a  choice  between  different  courses  of 
action,  and  deliberately  chooses  the  one  that  gives 
him  less  happiness;  but  this,  says  the  Epicurean, 
is  a  delusion.  If  I  indulge  to  excess  in  eating  and 
drinking,  while  you  submit  yourself  to  the  strict 
regimen  of  the  training  table,  you  may  think  that 
I  choose  pleasure  and  you  choose  pain ;  but  what 
really  happens  is  that  you  have  learned  to  prefer 
the  higher  kind  of  pleasure  of  sound  physical 
health  and  successful  pursuit  of  sport  to  the  lower 
pleasure  of  gratification  of  animal  appetite.  There- 
fore, says  the  Epicurean,  let  us  frankly  recognize 
that  all  conduct,  and  especially  all  calculated  con- 
duct, is  selfish  conduct;  and  let  us  so  regulate 
our  choices  that  we  prefer  the  higher  pleasures 
to  the  lower  ones." 

This  Epicurean  philosophy,  President  Had- 
ley goes  on  to  remind  us,  has  been  trans- 
muted into  modern  terms.  There  is  an  in- 
creasing tendency  among  thinkers  at  the 
present  time  to  take  the  view  that  rational 
selfishness  and  rational  unselfishness  coincide. 
Yet  "as  a  philosophy  of  conduct,"  President 
Hadley  maintains,  "it  has  certain  faults  which 
may  wreck  the  individual,  and  most  certainly 
wreck  the  nation  that  adopts  it."  He  contin- 
ues: 

"To  begin  with,  it  is  not  true  that  rational  self- 
ishness and  rational  unselfishness  always  tend  to 
coincide.  It  is  not  true  that  the  selfishness  of  the 
individual  will  always  work  out  what  is  best  for 


the  nation^  To  a  certain  point  it  may;  beyond 
that  point  it  emphatically  does  not.  This  is  no 
place  to  discuss  how  far  the  self-interest  of  the 
traders  helps  the  consumer,  or  just  where  it  be- 
gins to  hutt  him  more  than  it  helps  him.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  in  many  parts  of  the  social 
order  we  have  passed  the  bound  where  calculated 
selfishness  does  good,  and  have  reached  the  place 
where  it  does  harm.  All  our  great  social  prob- 
lems, from  the  economic  problem  of  monopoly  to 
the  moral  problem  of  divorce,  have  their  roots  in 
the  fact  that  the  calculating  selfishness  of  the  in- 
dividual does  not  make  for  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity. 

"Nor  does  it  in  any  broad  sense  make  for  the 
happiness  of  the  individual.  Look  at  the  school 
children — or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  at  the  col- 
lege boys — who  have  learned  to  study  only  the 
things  that  please  them,  and  see  how  few  of  them 
have  the  power  of  getting  enjoyment  out  of  any 
kind  of  study  at  all.  Look  at  the  life  of  the  busi- 
ness man  whose  sole  attempt  is  to  make  all  he  can 
pecuniarily  or  socially,  and  see  how  few  have  got 
anything  except  Dead  Sea  apples.  Look  at  the 
families  of  those  who  have  entered  into  the  mar- 
riage tie  as  something  to  be  made  and  unmade 
for  purely  selfish  considerations,  and  see  whether 
you  find,  as  a  rule,  happy  homes.  Look  even  at 
those  who  thought  they  could  pursue  so  simple  a 
thing  as  physical  pleasure  in  an  intelligent  way, 
and  see  what  is  left  of  their  nerves  after  trying 
the  experiment.  Neither  as  a  nation  nor  as  indi- 
viduals are  we  intelligent  enough,  to  put  the  mat- 
ter on  no  higher  basis,  for  a  philosophy  of  life 
which  should  seek  to  make  calculated  self-interest 
tfie  guide  of  our  conduct." 

But  if  a  man  is  not  to  regulate  his  life  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  himself  happy,  what 
principle  or  philosophy,  it  may  well  be  asked, 
can  he  adopt  ?  Ascetism  offers  one  answer  to 
the  question.    President  Hadley  proceeds : 

"The  ascetic  sees  the  eyil  of  devotion  to  the  ex- 
ternal means  of  happiness.  He  therefore  goes  to 
the  extreme  of  rejecting  them  altogether.  Be- 
cause business  is  so  often  unworthily  selfish,  he 
condemns  the  use  of  money.  Because  marriage 
vows  are  often  made  and  often  broken  for  such 
miserable  reasons,  he  would  withdraw  from  mar- 
riage altogether.  Happiness,  he  says,  if  it  exists 
at  all,  lies  within  the  man's  mind  rather  than  with- 
out it.  And  even  this  internal  happiness  is  to  be 
attained  better  by  ignoring  it  than  by  pursuing  it. 
Such  a  man  lives  by  preference  the  life  of  a  her- 
mit ;  or  if  he  comes  out  into  the  world  he  sur- 
rounds himself  by  badges  and  marks  of  difference 
which  shall  isolate  him  from  the  community  about 
him." 

The  ascetic  view  of  life,  in  President  Had- 
ley's  opinion,  is  never  likely  to  appeal  with  any 
great  force  to  the  American  mind.  It  is  es- 
sentially an  Eastern  rather  than  a  Westemi 
philosophy.  It  makes  for  death,  rather  than 
for  life.     "Far  higher  claims  than  the  philos- 
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ophy  of  the  ascetic,"  President  Hadley  asserts, 
"is  the  philosophy  of  the  Stoic."    He  adds: 

"The  ascetic  and  the  Stoic  are  aHke  in  trying 
to  make  a  man  independent  of  the  mere  acces- 
sories of  happiness ;  but  whereas  the  ascetic  takes 
refuge  in  withdrawal,  as  far  as  may  be,  from 
the  affairs  and  incidents  and  turmoils  of  life,  the 
Stoic  undertakes  a  nobler  task  and  has  a  more 
•positive  program. 

"  'We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  universe,'  says  the 
Stoic,  'whose  purposes  we  do  not  fully  under- 
stand. But  certain  things  are  clear.  It  is  clear 
that  the  universe  has  an  underlying  order ;  it  is 
clear  that  this  order  is  not  arranged  with  a  view 
to  our  own  individual  happiness  as  its  primary  ob- 
ject. There  are  two  ways,'  says  the  Stoic,  'of  at- 
tempting to  meet  this  conflict.  Either  we  can  try 
to  bring  the  order  of  the  universe  into  line  with 
our  own  individual  desires,  or  we  can  try  to  bring 
our  own  individual  desires  into  line  with  the  order 
of  the  universe.  The  first  is  the  part  of  a  child — of 
a  child  who  reaches  out  his  hand  for  the  moon 
and  cries  because  he  cannot  get  it.  The  last  is  the 
way  of  a  man,  who,  knowing  that  he  cannot  get 
the  moon,  is  content  to  make  the  most  of  the  light 
that  the  moon  gives  him.  The  child  would  avoid 
pain.  By  so  doing  he  but  multiplies  his  pains  and 
terrors,  and  adds  imaginary  evils  to  the  real  ones. 
The  man  knows  that  in  the  universe  as  it  is  at 
present  ordered  pain  is  there  to  be  borne;  and  he 
so  schools  himself  in  all  his  minor  choices  that 
when  the  day  of  a  major  choice  comes  he  neither 
weeps  nor  flinches,  but  takes  what  is  provided. 
The  child  is  carried  away  by  enthusiasm  for  the 
pomps  and  vanities  of  the  world,  and  forgets  all 
else  in  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them.  The  man 
knows  that  there  will  be  ten  failures  for  orie  suc- 
cess, and  chooses  to  regard  both  these  prizes  and 
his  own  pursuit  of  them  as  part  of  a  plan  of  the 
universe  which  he  does  not  fully  understand  but 
may  find  satisfaction  in  working  out,  whether  it 
lead  him  as  an  individual  to  a  throne  or  to  a 
prison." 

Such  is  the  essence  of  the  Stoic  philosophy ; 
.and  where,  asks  President  Hadley,  does  it  fail  ? 
"If  you  are  really  able  to  hold  it,"  he  replies, 
•"I  am  tempted  to  say  that  it  fails  nowhere. 
But  few,  very  few  men  have  been  able  to  hold 
iit,  and  fewer  still  have  been  able  to  impress 
its  lessons  upon  others."     To  quote  further: 

"Even  among  the  good  men  of  the  ancient 
world  there  were  a  score  of  Epicureans  to  every 
Stoic.  There  is  in  the  Stoic  phdosophy  as  I  have 
indicated  it  a  certain  element  of  cold  majesty  that 
is  almost  inhuman.  There  are  fe\y  of  us  who  have 
our  actions  so  under  the  control  of  our  intellect 
that  we  can  suppress  the  cries  of  pain  or  the 
promptings  of  rebellion  by  a  contemplation  of  the 
order  of  the  universe.  There  are  few  of  us  who 
are  brave  enough  to  work  out  our  own  salvation 
in  philosophic  loneliness.  The  ideals  of  Epicurus 
may  not  have  been  the  highest,  but  they  were  at 
any  rate  ideals  that  recognized  the  element  of 
tiuman  companionship.  He  who  has  read  the  last 
unfinished  letter  of  that  philosopher  from  his 
deathbed,  'This  is  my  birthday,  at  once  sad  and 
joyous ;  sad  for  the  pain  of  my  sickness,  but  many 


times  more  joyous  on  account  of  the  tokens  of 
remembrance  that  I  have  received  from  my 
friends,'  sees  how  the  lower  philosophy,  with  the 
element  of  human  love  thrown  in,  got  nearer 
home  to  the  ancient  world  and  had  more  practi- 
cal inspiration  for  the  human  spirit  than  had  the 
highest  intellectual  philosophy  with  the  element 
of  love  left  out." 

The  Christian  philosophy,  as  President  Had- 
ley sees  it,  is  Stoicism  with  the  human  ele- 
ment added.    He  affirms: 

"  'Whosoever  shall  lose  his  life  for  my  sake  and 
the  gospel's,  the  same  shall  save  it.'  The  under- 
lying conception  of  the  relation  of  man's  conduct 
to  God's  purposes  is  the  same.  But  the  life  of  a 
man  is  recognized  as  the  life  of  a  man — as  a 
thing  of  infinite  worth.  Where  the  Stoic  says, 
"Learn  to  bear  your  burden  with  courage,  for  it 
is  a  part  of  God's  purpose,'  the  great  author  of 
Christianity  says,  'Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor 
and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.' 
The  philosophy  of  Christ  calls  for  no  less  sacri- 
fices than  the  philosophy  of  the  Stoic,  but  it  calls 
for  them  in  words  which  read  not  like  a  judg- 
ment but  like  an  inspiration.  Keep  as  much  of 
the  Stoic  view  of  life  as  there  is  in  you.  These 
are  days  when  we  have  far  too  little  of  it.  These 
are  days  when  that  kind  of  courage  is  needed  as 
never  before.  But  superadd  to  it  the  Christian 
appeal  to  the  whole  man ;  the  Christian  recogni- 
tion of  comradeship,  which  has  enabled  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  to  work  out  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der what  they  never  could  possibly  have  achieved 
as  individuals  in  isolation ;  the  Christian  concep- 
tion of  personality,  where  God  is  revealed  in  all 
men  brothers  together,  and  most  of  all  in  our 
own  elder  brother  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous,  who 
was  in  all  points  tempted  as  we  are,  yet  without 


In  summing  up  his  argument.  President 
Hadley  registers  his  belief  that  very  few 
Americans  will  choose  either  the  ascetic  or  the 
Stoic  view  of  life.  "The  great  choice,"  he 
thinks,  "lies  between  Epicureanism  and 
Christianity."    He  concludes: 

"These  are  the  two  philosophies  which  are  to- 
day contending  with  one  another  in  close  and  not 
unequal  strife.  Much  there  is  for  the  moment 
that  favors  the  Epicurean.  The  great  extension 
of  the  fields  of  human  happiness;  the  positive 
benefits  to  the  community  derived  from  the  exer- 
cise of  commercial  self-interest ;  the  downfall  of 
certain  beliefs  which  until  a  few  years  ago  were 
deemed  essential  parts  of  Christianity — ^all  these 
tend  to  give  a  philosophy  of  calculated  selfishness 
an  advantage  over  the  appeal  of  personal  devo- 
tion. Yet  I  firmly  believe  that  the  selfish  pursuit 
of  happiness  menaces  alike  the  efficiency  of  our 
individual  citizens,  the  stability  of  our  institutions, 
and  the  power  of  resistance  of  our  country  to 
dangers  and  calamities;  and  that  the  fate  of  the 
American  people — nay,  the  fate  of  the  whole  civ- 
ilized world — is  bound  up  with  the  possibility  of 
maintaining  amid  all  these  difficulties  an  essen- 
tially Christian  philosophy  of  life." 
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IS    FUTURE    AFRICA    TO     BE    CHRISTIAN    OR 
MOHAMMEDAN  ? 


lERMAN    missionaries    who    have 

G»  »  lately  been  making  a  study  of  the 
J  j  comparative  strength  of  Chris- 
tianity and  Mohammedanism  in 
Africa,  discern  a  growing  vigor 
in  the  Moslem  propaganda,  and  prophesy  that 
when  the  heart  of  the  Dark  Continent  is 
opened  a  condition  will  be  revealed  that  will 
surprise  the  Christian  mind.  Not  from 
Europe,  it  seems,  but  from  the  native  tribes 
in  its  own  midst,  and  from  influences  cen- 
turies old,  are  growing  the  forces  destined 
to  shape  the  whole  religious  future  of  Africa. 
The  first  witness.  Dr.  Wurz,  Mission  Di- 
rector of  the  Basel  Society,  has  written  a 
book  on  "The  Mohammedan  Danger  in 
Western  Africa,"  in  which  he  says: 

"While  the  colonial  powers  are  opening  up  dark 
Africa  and  are  dividing  it  among  themselves,  there 
is  another  conquest  of  a  different  sort  going  on  in 
the  dark  continent,  conducted  not  by  Europeans, 
but  by  Africans  themselves ;  characterized  not  by 
a  temporary  and  feverish  haste,  but  by  a  system- 
atic progress  extending  through  centuries ;  not  by 
a  division  of  territory,  but  by  assimilation.  The 
consequences  of  this  conquest  are  partly  ethno- 
logical, partly  political,  and  partly  religious.  The 
conqueror  is  Islam,  employing  as  means  toward  its 
ends  bloody  wars  and  hostile  treaties,  and,  be- 
hind these,  an  army  of  priests  and  dervishes." 

The  second  witness.  Mission  Director  Ken- 
nig,  in  a  work  on  "Germany's  Part  in  the 
Education  of  Africa,"  makes  an  equally 
disquieting  diagnosis: 

"Two  generations  ago  the  negro  states  of  the 
Guinea  coast  scarcely  knew  anything  of  the  ex- 
istence of  Islam.  Now  the  Mohammedan  tribe  of 
Haussa,  the  peaceful  protagonists  of  Mohamme- 
danism, have  already  in  German  Togo  reached 
the  coast,  and  in  the  Hinterland  of  the  Cameroons 
the  German  colonial  authorities  have  repeatedly 
been  compelled  to  engage  in  bitter  warfare  with 
the  powerful  and  aggressive  sultanates  of  the 
Fuebe  tribes.  Everywhere  in  the  heart  of  Africa 
the  Fuebes  are  establishing  independent  states 
in  the  interest  of  the  propaganda  of  Islam,  using 
fire  and  the  sword  as  the  chief  instruments  in  the 
advancement  of  their  cause." 

In  the  Alte  Glauhe,  of  Leipzig,  a  third 
authority,  the  veteran  missionary,  Pastor  J. 
Flad,  throws  a  flood  of  light  on  this  vexed 
subject.  North  Africa,  he  reminds  us,  has 
been  under  Moslem  control  for  more  than  a 
thouBaad    years,    and    the    Soudan    contains 


large  districts  won  over  to  Mohammedanism 
during  the  Middle  Ages.  From  medieval 
times  until  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  propaganda  of  Mohammedanism 
in  Africa  practically  came  to  a  standstill. 
Then  a  remarkable  revival  took  place  in  Nor- 
thern Africa,  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of 
the  powerful  Fuebe  tribes,  who  now  for  a 
century  have  been  in  the  lead  in  this  propa- 
ganda in  Africa.  The  Fuebes  are  distinguished 
from  the  negroes  by  a  lighter  color  of  the 
skin,  wavy  hair  and  a  more  Caucasian  profile, 
and  are  characterized  by  marked  independence 
of  thought  and  action  and  exceptional  energy. 
For  the  most  part  they  are  cattle-herding 
nomads,  and  consider  Eastern  Africa  as  their 
home.  They  trace  their  history  back  to  1300. 
At  the  time  they  came  into  prominence,  a  cen- 
tury ago,  under  the  leadership  of  Sheik 
Ohman,  they  were  already  pronounced  Mo- 
hammedans, and  in  many  cases  their  religious 
fanaticism  helped  them  to  win  their  battles. 
As  a  result  of  their  aggressiveness  they  have 
established  a  mighty  state  in  the  Haussa 
lands,  with  numerous  sultanates  and  depen- 
dencies. 

In  Eastern  Africa,  it  seems,  Mohammedan- 
ism was  practically  unknown  for  centuries. 
But  here  also,  during  recent  decades,  a  re- 
markable revival  has  taken  place,  starting 
from  Zanzibar  and  penetrating  far  into  the 
interior.  The  chief  agents  in  this  propaganda, 
the  Suabeli  tribe,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
successors  of  the  Arabian  slave-traders  and 
Moslem  missionaries.  They  speak  the  lan- 
guage of  commerce,  and  their  religion  follows 
their  caravans. 

The  Haussa  tribe,  as  Pastor  Flad  describes 
them,  pursue  similar  methods  of  religious 
propaganda.  They  number  fifteen  millions. 
Like  the  Suabeli,  they  travel  often  in  the  in- 
terests of  their  trade,  and  always  combine 
their  religion  with  their  commerce. 

Pastor  Flad  draws  this  final  picture  of 
growing  Moslem  strength  in  Africa: 

"Among  the  heathen  on  the  coast,  in  so  far  as 
Christianity  is  known,  there  seems  to  be  little 
danger  of  Islam  gaining  further  ground.  But  in 
the  heart  of  Africa  the  Moslem  missionary  is  do- 
ing most  effective  work,  and  when  these  districts 
become  better  known.  Christians  will  probably  be 
amazed  and  deeply  saddened  by  what  they  will 
see  to  be  the  condition  of  affairs." 
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CHRISTIAN    SCIENCE    AS    AN    ULTIMATE     PHILOSOPHY 

OF    LIFE 


is^HRISTIAN  Science  has  found  a 

CVy  new  champion  of  real  power  and 
II  dignity.  His  name  is  Gerhardt 
Jl  C.  Mars ;  he  lives  in  New  York ; 
siO  and  he  has  just  published  a  book* 
remarkable  for  its  style,  its  scholarship  and 
its  breadth  of  view.  The  argument  covers 
nearly  eight  hundred  pages,  and  is  by  all  odds 
the  weightiest  exposition  of  Christian  Science 
so  far  offered  to  the  public.  In  some  quar- 
ters Mr.  Mars  is  already  hailed  as  the  Paul 
of  the  new  cult.  He  certainly  writes  with 
apostolic  zeal.  Christian  Science,  as  he  sees 
it,  is  "the  most  significant  and  comprehensive 
interpretation  which  has  yet  been  put  upon 
life,"  and  Mrs.  Eddy  he  regards  as  "one  of 
the  greatest  spiritual  geniuses  in  the  history 
of  the  race." 

Broad  and  stately  are  the  foundations  on 
which  he  builds.  In  the  opening  chapters  of 
the  book  he  impresses  the  significance  of  the 
epoch-making  discoveries  of  Newton  and 
Darwin.  Human  thought,  he  reminds  us,  can 
never  again  be  the  same  since  they  lived. 
Newton  helped  us  to  realize  the  universe  in 
terms  of  Law,  Darwin  in  terms  of  Evolution, 
and  both  made  us  feel  the  underlying  Unity 
of  the  Cosmos.  Their  magnificent  concepts 
have  compelled  a  re-statement  of  all  the  old 
problems,  a  re-valuation  of  all  hitherto  ac- 
cepted principles. 

In  the  light  of  Darwin's  researches,  we  see 
nature  evolving,  through  her  physical  and 
chemical  forces,  first  the  inorganic  and  then 
the  organic;  first  the  unconscious  plant,  then 
the  dimly  conscious  animal,  and  finally  the 
self-conscious  man.  To  adopt  a  fine  figure  of 
Leibnitz,  physical  nature,  as  it  were,  being 
dead,  comes  to  life  in  the  plant,  but  to  life  in 
a  profound  slumber.  In  the  animal  it  enters 
upon  a  conscious  state,  as  in  a  dream.  In  man 
it  awakes  to  full  consciousness.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  whole  order  of  progressive  evolu- 
tion a  rational  person  has  been  evolved,  no 
longer  wrapped  in  slumber,  or  subject,  un- 
consulted,  to  the  laws  of  cosmic  interactions, 
but  facing  the  universe  as  the  object  of  his 
cognitions,  feelings  and  will. 

It  is  in  the  mystery  of  this  first  and  funda- 
mental   relation   between   man    and   objective 


*The  Interpretation  of  Life.  In  Which  is  Shown 
the  Relation  of  Modern  Culture  to  Christian  Science. 
By   Gerhardt   C.    Mars.     D.    Appleton   &    Company. 


nature  that  the  deepest  problems  of  religion 
and  of  philosophy  arise.  The  master-minds  of 
humanity  have  striven  in  vain  to  determine 
how  far  objective  reality  corresponds  to  the 
reports  of  our  senses;  how  far  the  "thing  in 
itself"  is  what  it  seems  to  be.  Scientists  in 
every  age  have  weighed  the  universe  in  their 
scales,  and  endeavored  to  define  and  explain 
its  constituent  elements.  But  reality  has  never 
yielded  itself  to  scientific  analysis,  and  every 
succeeding  discovery  seems  only  to  drive  the 
mystery  farther  back.  First  we  had  a  theory 
of  "atoms,"  then  of  "ions,"  now  of  "electrons," 
and  it  seems  that  matter,  so  far  from  being 
inert,  as  we  had  supposed,  is  itself  a  kind  of 
life,  vibrating  with  cosmic  forces.  At  every 
point  in  scientific  investigation  we  seem  to 
reach  something  beyond  the  material,  some- 
thing transcending  sense-perceptions,  call  it 
God,  Energy,  or  what  we  will. 

The  task  to  which  Mr.  Mars  addresses  him- 
self is  that  of  recording  the  conclusions 
reached  by  all  the  greatest  philosophers  in 
their  attitude  toward  God  and  matter.  He 
starts  with  Gotama  and  Plato,  and  he  ends 
with  Mrs.  Eddy,  and  on  the  way  he  offers 
some  of  the  most  luminous  chapters  in  the 
history  of  philosophy  yet  written.  His  inves- 
tigations, he  tells  us,  occupied  upward  of 
twenty  years. 

The  central  fact  Avhich  he  sets  out  to  eluci- 
date is  that  the  philosophers  of  all  ages  have 
been  compelled  to  recognize  the  essential 
difference  between  the  ego's  knowledge  of  it- 
self and  its  knowledge  of  everything  else; 
that  all  of  them  have  qestioned,  in  some  de- 
gree, the  reality  of  everything  except  the  sen- 
tient self,  Gotama,  the  Buddha,  had  no  in- 
terest in  the  laws  of  phenomenal  nature,  be- 
cause to  him  nature  was  so  much  illusion. 
Plato  put  reality,  or,  as  he  called  it,  the  in- 
telligible world  of  ideas,  so  far  above  the 
sensible  world  of  daily  experience  as  to  make 
them  two  quite  distinct  things;  and  while  he 
had  to  admit  some  sort  of  connection  be- 
tween them,  it  was  so  tenuous  and  artificial 
that  his  only  way  to  reach  reality  was  finally 
to  turn  his  back  upon  the  world  of  sense  and 
desert  it  altogether,  as  being  too  false  and 
illuso-ry  to  furnish  him  with  any  account  of 
objective  truth.  "In  India  and  Greece,  where 
the  mind  has  reached  the  highest  stages  of  its 
theoretical     effort,"    Mr.    Mars    points    out, 
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"Truth  is  recognized  to  be  nothing  less  than 
perfect  and  infinite  Reality,  and  for  that  per- 
fect and  infinite  Reality  Man  looks  to  his 
worldly  experience  in  vain." 

In  leaving  the  ancient  wisdom  and  summar- 
izing the  results  of  modern  philosophic 
thought,  Mr.  Mars  discerns  the  same  general 
conclusions  emerging.  We  are  all  acquainted 
with  the  famous  dictum  of  Descartes:  "I 
think,  therefore  I  am"  (cogito,  ergo  sum). 
It  grew  out  of  this  philosopher's  perplexity  in 
face  of  an  objective  world  he  could  not 
fathom,  and  it  threw  him  back  on  an  exag- 
gerated theory  of  the  powers  of  the  subjective 
self.  This,  in  turn,  produced  a  reaction  in 
Locke,  who  flew  to  the  object  and  supposed 
that  at  last  he  had  found  reliable  knowledge. 
Then  came  Hume,  correcting  the  exaggerated 
objectivity  of  Locke,  but  reaching,  for  his 
part,  nothing  more  satisfactory  than  a  theory 
of  life  which  doujjts  the  possibility  of  knowl- 
edge altogether.  This  brought  Kant  to  the 
front,  with  his  unsurpassed  analysis  of  the 
human  mind,  and  his  profoundly  negative  con- 
clusions. "The  phenomenal,  the  apparent,"  he 
asserted,  "is  all  we  know;  and,  from  the  very 
nature  of  our  minds,  we  can  never  know 
reality."  Nevertheless,  he  added,  though  we 
cannot  know,  we  can  believe. 

In  Hegel,  the  last  great  philosopher  of  mod- 
ern times,  a  more  positive  interpretation  of 
life  begins  to  appear.  He  shows  us  how,  since 
all  the  difficulties  and  contradictions  about  ap- 
pearance and  reality  arise  within  reason  itself, 
it  is  to  reason  we  must  look  for  the  power  of 
resolving  them.  He  tries  to  prove  that  there 
is  an  objective  reality  corresponding  to  our 
inward  thought  and  that  the  subject  comes  to 
know  its  object  in  knowing  itself.  In  other 
words,  the  universe  is  what  we  think  it. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  ever  since  the  exist- 
ence of  human  life  on  this  planet,  man  has 
been  living  and  acting,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  in  accordance  with  this  idea.  Recog- 
nizing in  his  own  constitution  the  threefold 
power  of  knowing,  feeling  and  willing,  he  has 
endowed  the  Power  behind  the  universe  with 
the  same  attributes.  He  very  soon  discovered 
that  his  life  prospered  and  grew  strong  in 
just  the  degree  that  he  grasped  natural  laws, 
thought  the  cosmic  thought,  and  willed  the 
cosmic  will.  The  history  of  religion  and  of 
science  is  the  history  of  his  gropings  in  this 
direction.  Starting  with  polytheistic  beliefs 
and  in  childish  ignorance  of  the  first  prin- 
ciples operating  in  the  world  around  him,  he 
has  gradually  come  to  recognize  in  the  uni- 


verse the  projection  of  One  Mind,  of  Infinite 
Wisdom,  Beauty  and  Goodness. 

So  far  Mr.  Mars's  argument  may  be  de- 
scribed as  an  able  defense  of  the  attitude  of 
Theistic  Idealism.  It  would  be  accepted  by  most 
who  are  Christians  and  by  many  who  are  not. 
But  at  this  point  it  begins  to  take  on  the 
features  that  distinguish  his  peculiar  point  of 
view,  and  that  lead,  finally,  to  an  enthusiastic 
espousal  of  the  doctrines  of  Christian  Science. 

If  God  is  All-Wisdom,  Beauty  and  Good- 
ness, he  argues,  and  the  universe  the  projec- 
tion and  embodiment  of  His  thought,  then 
everything  that  contradicts  wisdom  or  beauty 
and  goodness  is  unreal.  It  is  unreal  because 
it  has  no  objective  reality,  no  correspondence 
in  the  Mind  of  God.  To  say  this,  Mr.  Mars 
affirms,  is  not  to  deny  the  relative  reality,  or 
actual  existence  for  our  experience,  of  such 
contradictory  elements.  It  is  simply  to  take 
the  position  that  these  elements  need  not  en- 
dure, that  they  have  no  place  in  the  Divine 
Scheme.    We  read: 

"So  far  as  objective  reality  (God  and  His  crea- 
tion) is  concerned,  our  errors  and  sins  are  blank 
nothings,  or  have  no  existence  whatever;  but  so 
far  as  we  are  concerned,  in  our  unfolding  ra- 
tional development,  error  and  sin  have  actuS  cxt 
istence,  the  nature  of  which,  however,  is  only 
that  of  privation — a  failure  to  come  up  to  know- 
ing the  truth  or  to  willing  the  good.  However 
actual  they  are  in  our  experience,  or  however 
real  they  may  seem  to  consciousness,  they  are,  nev- 
ertheless, only  blurred,  defective,  or  distorted 
views  of  things,  misunderstandings  or  false  inter- 
pretations of  real  objects;  they  are  oppositions 
to  the  right  objective  order,  wrong  impulses,  mis- 
directed volitions. 

"This  privative  character  of  error  and  sin  is 
quite  universally  indicated  by  the  negative  forms 
employed  to  designate  them,  as  if  language  con- 
tained the  deposit  of  a  great  unconscipusly  devel- 
oped philosophy. 

"Error  is  wandering  away  from:  it  is  a  mis- 
stake,  that  is,  an  acceptance  of  the  false  thing; 
it  is  a  phase  of  ignorance  or  «of-knowing. 

"Sin  is  a  cf/j-obedience,  a  not  listening;  it  is  a 
trans-gression,  a  treading  across  the  law  rather 
than  going  along  with  it;  or  it  is  a  per-version, 
a  turning  the  wrong  way.  In  the  Hebrew  and 
Christian  scriptures,  where  sin  receives  its  most 
complete  designation,  as  an  infraction  of  the 
Righteous  Law  of  God,  a  breaking  into  the  whole 
Divine  Order  of  things,  it  is  described  as  a  dis- 
tortion, a  making  crooked,  an  ungodliness,  a  not 
hitting  the  mark,  and  terms  of  a  similar  negative 
character." 

Error  and  sin  logically  lead  to  suffering; 
and  suffering,  in  the  terms  of  Mr.  Mars's  in- 
terpretation, may  be  said  to  have  a  two-fold 
purpose.  It  either  arouses,  incites,  inspires 
to  action  and  urges  forward ;  or  it  admonishes, 
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warns,  deters,  drives  back  and  punishes.  It 
is  "a  call  to  higher  things  and  a  warning  from 
lower  things."    To  quote  further: 

"Those  who  mistake  its  meaning  and  sink  un- 
der its  chastisements  into  despair,  indifference, 
hardness,  rebellion,  or  cold  and  bitter  cynicism, 
are  of  all  men  most  miserable.  For  they  have  ut- 
terly lost  their  way;  because  they  have  refused 
the  instruction  that  lies  in  the  pedagogy  of  pain. 

"Such  a  condition  of  mind  is  all  the  more  fatal 
because  it  shuts  out  the  light  of  that  instruction 
which  presents  itself  on  every  hand  as  a  grand 
cosmic  discipline.  Throughout  the  whole  range 
of  sentient  nature,  wherever  pain  can  be  felt,  its 
call  and  its  meaning  are  heeded. 

"The  plant  dare  not  rest  content  where  it  is, 
or  depart  from  the  typal  idea  appointed  it  by 
the  Cosmic  Will,  but  must  push  forward  along 
its  true  path  to  higher  things,  or  suffer  the  pen- 
alty. The  appointed  destiny  is  to  move  steadily 
toward  the  kingdom  of  animals.  Much  less  dare 
the  animal  pause  or  turn  aside,  at  the  risk  of 
the  severest  penalties,  which  his  greater  advance- 
ment makes  him  more  capable  of  feeling;  for  it 
is  his  appointed  destiny  to  be  ever  moving  toward 
the  kingdom  of  man. 

"When,  at  last  out  of  the  throes  of  the  world- 
evolution,  man  has  been  roused  from  the  monistic 
unity  of  the  cosmic  dream  to  a  supra-natural  indi- 
vidual self-consciousness,  the  pedagogy  oi  pain 
rises  to  the  sacred  value  of  a  Divine  Providence, 
guiding  and  chastening  man  on  his  way  to  self- 
realization  in  the  Beauty  of  Txuth  and  Goodness. ' 

Mr.  Mars  contends  that  the  philosophy  of 
life  thus  briefly  outlined  is  the  logical  out- 
come not  merely  of  the  ablest  scientific  and 
philosophical  thought,  but  of  the  Christian 
consciousness ;  and  he  says  that  it  has  found 
its  most  fervid  and  inspiring  expression,  in 
our  own  day,  in  the  writings  of  Mary  Baker 
G.  Eddy.    Of  "Science  and  Health"  he  writes: 

"The  first  reading  of  'Science  and  Health  with 
Key  to  the  Scriptures,'  leaves  the  impression,  in 
spite  of  much  that  is  strikingly  beautiful  and 
true,  that  there  is  a  prevailing  tone  of  incoher- 
ence, contradiction,  illogicality  and  arbitrary,  dic- 
tatorial assertion,  with  no  regard  for  evident  fact 
either  in  the  realm  of  objective  nature  or  of  his- 
tory. But,  aside  from  elements  of  this  kind, 
which  a  hostile  criticism  can  always  find  in  all 
writings,  the  suspicion  will  creep  in  that,  per- 
haps, what  seems  so  plainly  contradictory  and 
illogical  could  not  have  escaped  the  author's  own 
notice,  and,  therefore,  must  have  sorne  different 
meaning  than  lies  on  the  surface,  or  is  to  be  in- 
terpreted by  a  wider  connection.  That  is,  Cole- 
ridge's rule  must  be  applied.  Before  we  condemn 
a  writer's  misunderstanding,  we  must  be  sure 
that  we  understand  his  misunderstanding. 

"Examined  in  this  spirit,  it  will  be  found  that 
while  Mrs.  Eddy's  writings  are  non-sequacious 
and  non-logical,  they  are  not  incoherent  and  il- 
logical; and  that  below  the  surface  there  runs, 
from  beginning  to  end.  a  rigorous  consistency 
based  upon  the  highest  kind  of  logic. ^  She  is  not 
writing  a   scientific,   discursive   treatise  as   upon 


such  a  subject  as  physics  or  chemistry,  dealing 
inductively  with  the  logical  relations  of  phenom- 
ena, but  a  scientifically  intuitional  treatise,  dealing 
with  certain  primal  ideas  on  the  nature  of  Real- 
ity, quite  generally  accepted  as  true,  from  which 
the  conclusions  are  drawn  with  deductive  cer- 
tainty. 

"Thus,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  rigorously  sci- 
entific to  look  for  substance  and  cause  in  Reality 
alone.  In  the  second  place,  given  Reality  as  Mind, 
then  whatever  is  or  occurs  is  or  occurs  in  either 
the  divine  Immortal  Mind  or  in  the  mortal,  human 
mind.  In  the  third  place,  given  the  One,  Absolute, 
Divine  Mind,  and  its  manifestations,  as  alone 
Truth,  Love,  and  Life,  and  there  can  be  found 
no  room  for  error  and  sin,  and  their  consequent 
suffering  and  death,  as  real.  Finally,  so  far  as 
error,  sin  and  their  consequent  suffering  and  death 
appear  in  experience,  they  must  be  in  the  nature 
of  objective  illusions  of  mortal  mind,  and,  there- 
fore, to  be  destroyed  by  denial  and  renunciation; 
or  banished  by  the  assertion,  in  thought,  of  Truth 
and  the  acceptance  of  Love,  in  the  will. 

"Get  Mrs.  Eddy's  master  concern,  the  main  cur- 
rent of  her  thought,  the  end  she  is  aiming  at,  and 
it  will  be  found  that  she  is  more  logical  and  more 
comprehensive  than  an  Aristotle  or  a  Hegel. 
Then  it  will  be  found  that  the  form  of  her  ex- 
pression is  strikingly  appropriate  for  the  convey- 
ance of  her  thought,  where  contradiction  does 
not  lie  in  the  expression,  but  in  the  opposition  of 
Reality  to  illusion;  and  there  will  be  discovered 
in  her  logic  a  cogency  impossible  to  escape. 

"Below  the  surface  of  expression  there  is  a 
deeper  unity  and  interrelation  of  parts  than  could 
have  been  secured  by  a  mere  formally  logical  de- 
velopment, for  her  work  presents  itself  not  in  the 
form  of  a  conscious  labored  intellectual  effort  of 
discursive  reasoning,  but  rather  with  all  the  in- 
evitableness  of  an  unconscious  product  of  art." 

That  Mrs.  Eddy's  master-concern — "the 
spiritualization  of  the  entire  life  of  man" — 
should  have  found  expression  in  the  healing 
of  the  physical  body  strikes  Mr.  Mars  as  sig- 
nificant and  appropriate.  He  accepts  her  prin- 
ciple of  spiritual  therapeutics,  but  regards  it 
as  an  ideal  and  declares  that  it  "does  not  jus- 
tify a  peremptory  abolition  of  medical  prac- 
tice."   On  this  point  he  says: 

"The  human  consciousness,  at  a  certain  stage 
of  development,  can  trust  to  nothing  else.^  Just 
as  some  men  would  have  no  religion  at  all  if  they 
did  not  find  it  in  the  outward  forms  of  ritual,  or 
could  put  their  faith  in  some  reasoned  dogma,  so 
some  men  would  find  no  healing  at  all  unless 
they  had  the  outer  signs  of  having  something  vis- 
ible or  tangible  being  done  for  them. 

"Mrs.  Eddy  frankly  admits  the  favorable  re- 
sults secured  at  times  by  medical  practice,  and 
recognizes  its  service  when  faith  in  it  is  still  un- 
shaken. At  any  rate,  it  is  better  to  trust  wholly 
to  the  honest  and  competent  medical  practitioner 
than  to  a  halting  and  uncertain  belief  in  Chris- 
tian Science;  and  it  is  very  much  better  to  do  so 
than  to  rely  on  a  mental  practice  that  wants  un- 
derstanding, moral  devotion,  and  sincerity. 

"But  she  wholly  denies  the  possibility  of  find- 
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ing  the  cause  of  disease  in  the  physical  symptoms 
of  the  body,  and  hence  denies  the  possibility  of 
finding  a  real  therapeutic  principle  in  the  appli- 
cation of  material  remedies.  And  she  uncompro- 
misingly asserts  the  pernicious,  misleading  and 
unscientific  nature  of  all  medical  practice  in  re- 
lying upon  material  remedies,  as  if  disease  were 
a  material  or  phenomenal  problem,  to  be  solved 
by  material  or  phenomenal  means.  Such  a  course 
only  fixes  more  deeply  the  old  superstition  of 
substantial,  causal  reality  in  matter,  and  fastens 
false  habits  of  reaction  in  the  unconscious  mind 
which  Mind  alone  can  eradicate. 

"Men  may  forever  search  outward  among  the 
phenomena  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  but  they 
will  always  be  dealing  with  effects  and  not  with 
causes.  We  need  to  go  inward,  to  search  in  the 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  mind  where  alone 
the  causes  of  disorder,  as  well  as  of  order,  in  the 
entire  corporeal  anatomy  and  physiology  are  at 
last  to  be  found." 

Turning,  last  of  all,  to  "the  glorious  trans- 
formation and  victory  over  death,"  of  which 
Christian  Science  makes  so  much,  Mr.  Mars 
acknowledges  the  belief  that  even  this  dream 
may  some  day  be  realized: 

"Mrs.  Eddy  finds  the  entire  drama  of  man|s 
experience  in  the  world  symbolized  and  exempli- 
fied in  the  life  and  death,  resurrection  and  ascen- 
sion of  Jesus.  Understanding  the  omnipresent 
and  omnipotent  Reality  as  the  Absolute  Beauty 
of  Infinite  Truth,  manifesting  Eternal  Love, 
Jesus  mastered  the  world  of  nature  by  healing 
all  diseases,  arid  lived  in  the  kingdom  of  God  on 


earth  as  the  realization  of  history.  His  crucifix- 
ion, physical  death,  and  entombment  were  the 
last  mighty  struggle;  and  the  resurrection  was 
the  triumphant  demonstration  of  the  power  of 
Truth  over  all  error,  in  which  he  brought  the 
phenomenal  world  of  sense  into  complete  subor- 
dination to  and  harmony  with  the  Real  World  of 
Spirit.  He  then  finished  his  divine  work  of  Atone- 
ment with  God  by  entirely  transforming  the  phe- 
nomenal order  of  sense  into  the  real  order  of 
Spirit,  through  his  ascension  into  the  world  of 
Spiritual  Reality.     .     .    . 

"By  the  victory  over  death,  it  will  be  evident, 
Mrs.  Eddy  does  not  mean  that  man  is  to  discover 
some  fountain  of  youth  in  the  material  world  by 
which  he  is  to  live  on  perpetually  in  the  present 
natural  condition  of  things.  Her  meaning  rather 
is  that  man  is  first  to  win  that  mastery  over  his 
material  surroundings  which  Jesus  won  at  his 
resurrection,  and  then  to  go  on  to  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  natural  world,  by  the  transformation 
of  his  consciousness,  into  that  spiritual  world 
which  Jesus  entered,  on  his  ascension. 

"This  position  is  not  wholly  unlike  that  of  Leib- 
nitz, who  represents  the  unfolding  consciousness 
as  reaching  such  a  point  of  advance  that  the  ma- 
terial, visible  world  disappears  from  view,  because 
the  material  world  is  only  the  aspect  of  things 
which  is  presented  to  consciousness  at  its  primi- 
tive stages  of  development.  At  any  rate,  Mrs. 
Eddy  regards  death  as  a  scientific  and  ethical 
problem  for  rational  consciousness  which  is  en- 
dued with  the  power  of  attaining  a  new  heaven 
and  a  new  earth ;  negatively  considered,  by  deny- 
ing error  and  renouncing  sin,  as  unrealities ;  and, 
positively  considered,  by  thinking  and  willing  the 
Truth  and  the  Goodness  of  God  as  man's  only 
Reality  and  Life." 


THE    "THEOLOGICAL    TRUST"     IN    GERMANY 


lEPORTS  of  the  first  "theological 
trust"    have   just    arrived    from 

Rn  Germany.  Influential  religious 
''  papers  are  supporting  it;  Pro- 
fessor Harnack  is  in  it;  and  it 
aims,  so  we  are  told,  "to  secure  a  monopoly 
of  professorships  in  the  theological  faculties 
of  the  Fatherland."  It  has  lately  come  prom- 
inently into  public  notice  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  it  influenced  the  appointment  of  two 
of  the  most  important  professors  in  the  lead- 
ing theological  faculties  of  Prussia — Berlin 
and  Halle.  The  two  vacant  chairs  to  be  filled 
were  those  of  colleague  to  the  veteran  and 
famous  Bernhard  Weiss,  in  Berlin,  and  of 
successor  to  Professor  Hering,  in  Halle. 
Weiss  and  Hering  are  both  conservatives,  and 
it  was  taken  for  granted  that  conservatives 
would  be  appointed.  Instead,  two  radical  pro- 
fessors, Deissmann  and  Drews,  the  former  of 
Heidelberg,  the  latter  of  Giessen,  received  the 
appointments.     In  discussing  the  significance 


of  this  selection.  Pastor  W.  Bunke,  a  noted 
representative  of  conservative  theology,  writes 
in  the  Berlin  Reformation: 

"The  appointment  of  Professors  Deissmann 
and  Drews  as  successors  of  two  pronounced  ex- 
ponents of  conservative  thought  in  the  two  lead- 
ing theological  faculties  of  Prussia  is  sympto- 
matic of  what  is  going  on  all  along  the  line.  The 
church  of  Germany  has  no  voice  or  vote  in  the 
appointment  of  theological  professors ;  this  is 
done  by  the  Cultus  Minister  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  faculties  themselves.  In  recent  years  the 
representatives  of  the  advanced  type  of  theology 
have  virtually  formed  a  trust,  which  might  be 
called  a  'General  Mutual  Self-laudation  Insurance 
Company,'  having  as  its  purpose  the  promotion  of 
those  who  write  liberal  books  and  who  teach  ad- 
vanced theology,  and  ignoring  and  'killing  by 
silence'  the  claims  of  conservative  theologians  to 
public  recognition  and  appointment,  no  matter 
how  excellent  their  scholarship  may  be.  The  chief 
organ  of  this  liberal  trust  is  the  Theologische 
Literaturseitung,  of  Leipsig,  edited  by  Professors 
A.  Harnack,  of  Berlin,  and  E.  Schurer,  of  Goet- 
tingen.  Its  popular  coadjutor  is  the  Christliche 
Welt,  of  Marburg,  edited  by  Professor  M.  Rade; 
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while  the  Theologische  Jahresbericht  and  the 
Theologische  Rundschau,  tiie  latter  edited  by  Pro- 
fessor W.  Bousset,  of  Goettingen,  are  tireless  in 
blowing  the  trumpet  of  praise  for  all  who  are 
ready  to  break  with  the  traditional  teachings  of 
the  church.  The  scholarship  that  finds  favor  at 
these  four  courts  is  regarded  as  'scientific,'  altho, 
rather  singularly,  nobody  and  nothing  is  scien- 
tific, according  to  their  standards,  that  is  not  radi- 
cal and  destructive.  Many  examples  can  be  cited 
to  show  the  absolute  unfairness  of  these  periodi- 
cals, especially  in  their  attitude  toward  conserva- 
tive scholars.  Professor  Zahn,  of  Erlangen,  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  ablest  scholars  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament field;  yet  his  excellent  commentary  on 
Matthew,  written  several  years  ago,  has  not  been 
noticed,  except  incidentally,  by  the  advanced  peri- 
odicals. The  late  Professor  Cremer,  of  Greifs- 
wald,  than  whom  there  was  no  greater  specialist 
in  New  Testament  philology,  was  the  object  of 
steady  persecution,  the  purpose  being  evidently  to 
discredit  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  theological  world. 
Professor  Schlatter,  of  the  University  of  Tubin- 
gen, has  been  handled  in  exactly  the  same  way. 
But  it  should  be  recognized  that  Professor  Har- 


nack  has  been  much  more  inclined  to  do  justice 
to  scholars  with  whom  he  does  not  agree  than 
have  been  the  other  members  of  this  theological 
trust." 

The  radicals,  on  their  side,  welcome  the 
rising  tide  of  advanced  thought,  and  declare 
that  the  "theological  trust"  is  a  creation  of 
their  opponents'  imagination.  As  the  Chris- 
liche  Welt  puts  it: 

"It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  liberals  have  been 
gaining  a  greater  foothold  in  the  faculties  in  re- 
cent years,  but  this  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  they 
represent  the  better  scholarship,  and  it  is  scholar- 
ship alone  and  not  fidelity  to  the  traditional  teach- 
ings of  the  church  that  must  decide  whether  a 
man  is  capable  of  becoming  a  teacher  of  theology. 
Virtually  all  of  our  young  students  that  are  bril- 
liant and  promising  belong  to  the  liberal  class, 
and  it  is  quite  natural  that  they  should  be  pro- 
moted and  honored  first.  What  is  called  a  trust 
of  modern  liberal  theology  is  only  the  natural  re- 
sult of  a  progressive  and  modern  scholarship." 


THE    INSTINCT    OF    MENDACITY 


>HERE  is  a  sense,"  remarks  Pres- 
ident G.  Stanley  Hall,  the  emin- 
ent psychologist  and  student  of 
child-life,  "in  vi^hich  everybody 
lies  more  or  less."  As  if  this 
statement  were  not  in  itself  sufficiently  start- 
ling, he  goes  on  to  say:  "I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  about  all  children  sometimes  lie; 
that  not  a  few  pass  through  a  stage,  often 
prolonged,  when  they  prefer  the  lie  to  the 
truth,  while  in  a  few  this  trait  persists  through 
life." 

The  "  instinct  of  mendacity,"  it  seems,  is 
not  necessarily  injurious.  It  may  even  be 
beneficial  up  to  a  certain  point.  In  the  case 
of  children,  it  contributes  to  the  making  of  a 
powerful  and  healthy  imagination.  "  When  a 
boy  of  two  or  three,"  observes  President  Hall 
(in  Appleton's  Magazine),  "rushes  into  the 
house  with  beaming  eyes  and  says  he  saw  a 
horse  with  one  horn  on  his  head,  a  dog  as  big 
as  a  house,  or  that  God  met  him  on  the  lawn 
and  told  him  not  to  pick  flowers,  that  he  had 
been  up  to  the  moon — and  these  are  real  cases 
— he  has  perhaps  just  discovered  for  the  first 
time  that  he  can  really  say  things  that  have 
no  basis  in  reality.  This  marks  the  moment 
of  the  conscious  birth  of  the  imagination." 
Moreover : 

"  The  child  is  also  gratifying  his  passion  of  ex- 
citing attention  and  arousing  interest.  Fancy  in 
childhood  is  very  vivid  and  inventive,  and,  prob- 
ably,  in   our   prosaic,   matter-of-fact  world,   far 


more  often  needs  a  period  of  cultivation  than  re- 
pression. In  the  home  and  school  games  of  '  shut 
your  eyes  and  tell  me  what  you  see '  we  often 
have,  after  a  little  practice,  the  most  staggering 
Munchausen  wonders  or  tales  spun  out  of  pure 
visual  imagery  that  make  the  child  first  acquaint- 
ed with  the  charm  of  his  new-found  imaginative 
power — tales  true  not  to  things,  but  to  thoughts, 
feelings,  and  wishes.  The  child  is  a  poet,  artist, 
romancer,  and  always  has  a  larger  fraction  of 
belief  in  his  reveries  than  adults  have  in  theirs." 

AH  of  the  games  of  childhood,  as  President 
Hall  points  out,  are  rooted  in  a  partial  self- 
deception.  Children  love  to  "make  believe" 
that  they  are  giants,  animals,  soldiers.  They 
play  school,  shop  and  funeral;  they  solemnize 
mock  marriages;  they  baptize  cats,  and  adopt 
innumerable  mimic  roles.  Dolls  are  great 
stimulators  of  fictitious  imagination,  and  pets 
are  endowed  with  every  human  attribute. 
"  What  would  people  be,"  asks  President  Hall, 
"without  this  kind  of  mendacity?  Such  fan- 
cies are  true  to  the  nature  and  needs  of  the 
soul,  if  false  to  reality." 

There  are  teachers  who  adopt  as  their 
motto :  "  Never  teach  anything  to  a  child  that 
will  later  be  known  to  be  untrue."  They  for- 
get, says  President  Hall,  that  "nearly  all  the 
culture  of  the  past  and  pre-scientific  age  was 
made  up,  warp  and  woof,  of  error  and  super- 
stition, and  that  a  child  must  repeat  this  stage 
in  however  abridged  form,  and  cherish  out- 
grown beliefs  that  lie  so  warm  and  close  about 
the  heart.    Even  Santa  Claus,  Jack  Frost,  the 
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animal  epics,  and  the  marvelous  and  miracu- 
lous stories  of  the  saints  have  their  place, 
and  it  is  too  great  repression  in  this  field  and 
excessive  insistence  upon  literal  veracity  that 
make  the  cases  of  pseudophobia  or  havmting 
neurotic  fear  of  deviating  from  the  truth 
unawares." 

Every  child,  it  is  well  known,  is  something 
of  a  Jesuit,  and  inclined  to  take  the  view  that 
the  end  justifies  the  means.  President  Hall 
writes  on  this  point: 

"  Children  admire  burly  boys  who  by  false  con- 
fessions take  upon  themselves  the  penalties  for 
sins  of  weaker  playmates,  or  girls  who,  conscious 
of  being  favorites  with  teacher  or  parent,  or  of 
having  superior  powers  of  blandishment,  come 
forward  and  falsely  claim  to  be  themselves  the 
authors  of  the  misdeeds  of  their  less  favored 
mates.  Such  situations  are  almost  always  ap- 
proved, although  often  with  some  rather  formal 
qualification.  Children  have  a  wholesome  instinct 
for  viewing  moral  situations  in  a  general  way, 
and  can  quite  early  feel  the  eager  and  sometimes 
often  tragic  interest  that  has  always  for  all  men 
invested  those  situations,  whether  in  life  or  in 
literature,  where  duties  seem  to  conflict.  The 
normal  child  feels  the  heroism  of  sacrifice  much 
earlier  and  more  keenly  than  it  can  appreciate 
the  sublimity  of  truth.  A  teacher  told  her  class 
of  twelve-year-olds  the  tale  of  a  French  girl  in 
the  days  of  the  Commune.  When  in  the  tumbril 
on  her  way  to  execution  on  a  petty  charge,  tha 
girl  met  her  betrothed,  who  did  not  before  know 
of  her  condemnation,  and  responded  to  his  agon- 
ized appeals :  '  Sir,  I  do  not  know  you,'  passing 
on  to  death  because  she  knew  recognition  would 
involve  him  in  her  doom.  The  teacher  was  sad- 
dened when  she  came  to  talk  the  story  over  with 
her  pupils  because  it  was  so  hard  to  make  them 
name  as  a  lie  conduct  that  was  eclipsed  by  hero- 
ism and  love." 

Another  critical  situation  to  which  child- 
veracity  almost  invariably  succumbs  arises 
when  boys  and  girls  are  called  upon  to  "  tattle" 
or  tell  of  the  misdeeds  of  their  mates.  To 
quote  again: 

"  Fidelity  to  each  other  is  the  very  basis  of 
loyalty  to  friends,  society,  country,  and  to  God. 
This  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  tenderest  points  of 
honor  of  the  most  depraved  street  gamin.  More- 
over, he  often  has  only  too  good  grounds  for  fear 
of  bodily  violence.  Even  in  the  family,  children 
often  have  a  kind  of  freemasonry  which  makes  it 
bad  form  to  tell  the  parents  the  misdeeds  of  each 
other.  To  avoid  doing  so,  the  lie  is  the  easiest 
and  readiest  recourse.  It  is  here  that  parents 
and  teachers  are  often  directly  responsible  for  un- 
truth, for  to  press  for  confessions  is  to  present 
one  of  the  strongest  temptations  to  evasion  and 
deceit,  if  not  to  direct  falsehood." 

Every  one  who  has  to  deal  with  children — or 
with  "  grown  ups  "  either,  for  that  matter — 
is  conscious  of  the  myriad  little  evasions  and 


deceits  of  which  human  nature  is  guilty.-  Even 
the  best  child  has  occasional  lapses.  Even 
the  best-regulated  class-room  harbors  some 
cribbing.  Even  the  best-regulated  game  is 
occasionally  broken  up  by  wilful  cheating. 
Not  only  that;  there  are  some  children  who 
develop  a  perfect  genius  for  lying.  These  are 
the  ones  who  exemplify  most  completely  Pre- 
sident Hall's  idea  of  the  "  instinct  of  men- 
dacity."    He  gives  some  curious  instances: 

"  A  clergyman  told  me  of  a  strange  girl  of 
twelve  brought  to  his  Sunday  school  who  was 
suddenly  taken  too  ill  to  go  home,  and  was  car- 
ried there  in  a  carriage.  That  evening  he  heard 
moans  on  his  piazza,  and  found  this  girl  tied 
hand  and  foot  with  her  arm  in  a  splint.  She 
said  she  had  been  bound,  beaten,  and  left  near 
by,  and  had  succeeded  in  crawling  so  far.  She 
was  unbound,  warmed,  comforted,  and  carried  by 
the  pastor  to  a  carriage  to  be  taken  to  the  address 
she  gave  as  her  home.  When  the  bell  there  was 
rung,  she  leaped  out  with  a  curious  laugh  and 
ran  away  to  her  real  home. 

"  A  Boston  schoolgirl  of  thirteen  was  taken 
sick  with  diphtheria,  placed  in  a  hospital,  and  in 
due  time  was  well  on  the  road  to  recovery,  when 
a  girl  classmate  one  morning  brought  the  news 
that  Mary  had  died  very  suddenly,  reciting  many 
circumstances,  and  all  with  great  detail,  telling 
also  how  the  funeral  was  to  be  conducted.  Many 
pupils  wept,  and  in  the  afternoon  brought  one 
hundred  and  sixty-three  pennies  for  flowers  which 
the  teacher  sent  with  a  note  of  condolence  to  the 
bereaved  mother.  On  receiving  it  the  mother 
called  at  the  school  in  the  greatest  alarm  and 
grief,  but  on  telephoning  to  the  hospital  it  was 
found  that  Mary  was  now  well  enough  to  come 
home  that  day. 

"  Again,  an  eight-year-old  girl  came  to  school 
in  the  fall  with  a  very  full  account  of  a  summer's 
visit  to  Europe,  where  she  had  learned  to  ride  a 
horse,  had  a  railroad  accident,  and  had  had  many 
experiences  and  adventures,  although  in  fact  she 
had  not  left  home. 

"  Guillimet  reports  the  case  of  an  imaginative 
girl  of  twelve  who,  on  being  reprimanded  for 
bad  work  in  school,  excused  herself  by  saying 
that  a  little  sister  had  just  been  born  at  home, 
which,  in  consequence,  was  in  confusion.  The 
baby  became  the  topic  of  conversation  between 
the  teacher  and  pupils  for  months.  The  details 
of  its  progress  were  reported,  and  it  was  carried 
through  several  infantile  maladies.  At  last  it 
died,  and  the  pupil  was  excused  to  attend  the 
funeral.  Upon  calling  to  express  sympathy  for 
the  bereaved  mother,  what  was  the  teacher's  as- 
tonishment to  learn  that  there  had  been  no  in- 
fant, and  so  of  course  no  disease  or  death !  This 
child  eight  years  later  became  a  remarkable 
spiritual  medium." 

These,  of  course,  are  pathological  cases,  yet 
nevertheless,  President  Hall  contends,  there 
is  something  essential  to  our  progress  and 
development  at  the  root  of  that  untruthful 
instinct  which  exists  in  every  human  being. 
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CURRENT  LITERATURE 


WAS    SHELLEY    AN    ATHEIST? 


|T  is  nearly  a  hundred  years  since 
the  poet  Shelley  was  expelled 
from  Oxford  University  for 
publishing  a  pamphlet  on  "The 
Necessity  of  Atheism."  During 
that  time  his  religious  views  have  been  dis- 
cussed pretty  thoroly  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
One  recent  critic  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that 
"in  spite  of  his  faults  and  his  errors,  his  philos- 
ophy of  life  has  leavened  human  opinion 
more  than  the  writings  of  Kant  or  Schopen- 
hauer or  Herbert  Spencer  or  Nietzsche." 
Certain  it  is  that  the  name  of  Shelley  has  a 
magic  all  its  own,  and  that  even  his  lightest 
and  most  careless  utterances  have  furnished 
themes  for  serious  consideration. 

Strangely  enough,  we  do  not  know,  to  this 
day,  the  exact  nature  of  Shelley's  religious 
opinions.  We  know  that  as  a  young  man  he 
was  an  ardent  free-thinker,  and  that  many  of 
his  earlier  poems  were  saturated  with  anti- 
Christian  spirit;  but  in  all  this  youthful  work 
we  feel  the  fire  of  rebellion,  rather  than  the 
statement  of  settled  convictions. 

The  whole  question  of  Shelley's  religion  has 
been  thrown  once  more  into  the  field  of  con- 
troversy by  the  publication  in  London  of  the 
poet's  letters*  to  Elizabeth  Kitchener,  the 
school-mistress  who  for  a  time  shared  his 
home.  In  these  he  writes  as  an  atheist,  and 
endeavors  to  win  over  Miss  Kitchener  to  his 
views.  "Those  who  really  feel  the  being  of  a 
God,"  he  declares,  in  one  passage,  "have  the 
best  right  to  believe  it.  They  may,  indeed, 
pity  those  who  do  not:  they  may  pity  me; 
but,  until  I  feel  it,  I  must  be  content  with  the 
substitute.  Reason," 

This  expression  of  opinion,  combined  with 
the  arguments  of  the  Oxford  pamphlet,  make 
it  clear  that  Shelley  took  his  own  atheism 
seriously.  There  is  still  some  room  for  doubt, 
however,  as  to  how  far  his  atheistic  views 
endured,  and  how  far  he  can  be  called  an 
atheist  at  all,  despite  his  own  label. 

Mr.  Arthur  P.  Nicholson,  a  writer  in  The 
Nineteenth  Century  who  has  gone  into  the 
question  very  fully,  argues  that  Shelley  most 
assuredly  was  an  atheist,  as  he  claimed  to  be. 
This  writer  says: 

"It  is  of  some  controversial  interest  to  examine 
what  are  the  evidences  of  Shelley's  atheism  after 
he  left  Oxford.    The  pamphlet  which  in  1811  was 


•Letters    From    Percy    Bysshe    Shelley    to    Elizabeth 
Kitchener.     Bertram  Dobell. 


published  in  hot  haste,  either  as  a  speculative 
challenge  or  as  the  first  blow  in  a  Quixote  cru- 
sade, he  deliberately  republished  in  1813  in  the 
notes  to  'Queen  Mab,'  and  the  slight  differences 
between  the  two  versions  show  that  he  endeav- 
ored to  strengthen  its  contention.  'The  Refuta- 
tion of  Deism,'  published  in  the  following  year 
(1814),  is,  according  to  the  preface,  an  ayempt 
'to  show  that  there  is  no  alternative  between 
Atheism  and  Christianity;  that  the  evidences  of 
the  Being  of  a  God  are  to  be  deduced  from  no 
other  principles  than  those  of  Divine  Revelation.' 
But  in  the  powerful  'Letter  to  Lord  Ellenbor- 
ough'  (1812)  and  in  'Queen  Mab'  he  had  vio- 
lently attacked  the  'pretended  evidences'  of  Chris- 
tianity and  prophesied  its  decay.  'If  God  has 
spoken,  why  is  not  the  Universe  convinced?'  is 
his  reply  to  the  exponent  of  Revelation.  The 
conclusion  that  in  1814  Shelley  was  an  atheist 
is  surely  irresistible. 

"During  the  summer  of  1816  Shelley,  with 
Mary  Godwin  and  Claire  Clairmont,  visited  Swit- 
zerland, and  in  the  inn  album  at  Montanvert  the 
poet  in  doubtful  Greek  avowed  himself  an  athe- 
ist. The  inscription  of  the  pious  visitor  whose 
effusion  provoked  Shelley's  defiance  has  not  been 
transcribed,  but  Trelawny  states  that  it  was  to 
this  effect:  'No  one  can  view  this  sublime  scene 
and  deny  the  existence  of  God.'  He  adds  that 
Shelley  never  regretted  this  action,  for  which  he 
has  been  consistently  condemned." 

Mr.  Nicholson  cites  another  circumstance 
to  which  he  attaches  considerable  importance. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  when  Shelley  attempted 
to  gain  possession  of  his  two  children  by  his 
first  wife,  Karriet  Westbrook,  his  application 
was  resisted  by  Harriet's  father  on  the  ground 
that  the  poet  "avows  himself  to  be  an  athe- 
ist," and  "has  written  and  published  a  cer- 
tain work  called  'Queen  Mab,'  with  notes,  and 
other  works  wherein  'he  has  blasphemously 
derided  the  truth  of  the  Christian  Revelation 
and  denied  the  existence  of  God  as  the  Cre- 
ator of  the  Universe.' "  Other  grounds  of 
complaint  set  forth  by  the  father  dealt  with 
Shelley's  views  on  marriage  and  his  conduct 
in  living  with  Mary  Godwin.  Lord  Eldon, 
in  deciding  the  case,  said:  "There  is  nothing 
in  evidence  before  me  sufficient  to  authorize 
me  in  thinking  that  this  gentleman  has 
changed,  before  he  arrived  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  the  principles  he  avowed  at  nine- 
teen; I  think  there  is  ample  evidence  in  the 
papers  and  in  conduct  that  no  such  change 
has  taken  place."  Ke  did  not  decide  the  case, 
however,  on  the  point  of  atheism.  The  judg- 
ment by  which  Shelley  was  deprived  of  his 
children  was  based  on  his  opinions  and  con- 
duct taken  together,  and  on  the  influence  on 
conduct  of  his  opinions,  whether  opposed  to 
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marriage  or  religion.  "But  Shelley,"  observes 
Mr.  Nicholson,  "could  not  have  foreseen  the 
basis  of  the  judgment.  His  atheism  was  put 
in  the  forefront  of  the  charge  against  him,  at 
a  time  when  the  blasphemy  laws  were  rigor- 
ously enforced,  and  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  avoid  the  inference  that  this  would  have 
an  important  bearing  on  the  case.  If  then, 
in  18 17,  when  moving  heaven  and  earth  to 
gain  possession  of  his  children,  he  was  not 
or  had  ceased  to  be  an  atheist  he  would  have 
disavowed  the  charge  in  the  answer  to  the  bill 
of  complaint  which  he  filed  on  the  i8th  of 
January.    But  Shelley  did  not  do  so." 

A  third  link  in  Mr.  Nicholson's  argument  is 
connected  with  the  testimony  of  Shelley's  in- 
timate friend,  Trelawny.  On  this  point  we 
read  : 

"Trelawny,  altho  often  obviously  inaccurate, 
?  J  "°t  to  be  trusted  in  matters  of  detail,  was 
indubitably  during  the  last  year  of  Shelley's  life 
m  intimate  association  with  him,  and  could  not 
fail  to  become  familiar  with  the  poet's  philosophy. 
Despite  his  egoism  and  rhodomontade,  Trelawny 
had  a  fund  of  shrewd  sense,  and  in  his  rough 
and  ready  way  he  goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter. 

The  principal  fault  I  have  to  find  is  that  the 
Shelleyan  writers,  being  Christians  themselves, 
seem  to  think  that  a  man  of  genius  cannot  be  an 
atheist,  and  so  they  strain  their  own  faculties  to 
disprove  what  Shelley  asserted  from  the  earliest 
stage  of  his  career  to  the  last  day  of  his  life. 
He  ignored  all  religions  as  superstitions.  .  .  . 
He  was  an  atheist.' 

"These  considerations  help  to  determine  Shel- 
ley's philosophy.  He  inhabits  both  hemispheres 
of  thought.  He  achieves  the  impossible,  and  mar- 
ries the  abstract  Ideas  of  Plato — Goodness,  Beau- 
ty, Justice — to  the  conclusions  of  the  empiricists. 
Transcendentalist  tho  he  be  at  times,  as  in  'Ado- 
nais,'  his  philosophy  does  not  embrace  a  God  or  a 
future  life." 

In  qualification  of  this  radical  interpreta- 
tion of  Shelley's  religion  may  be  mentioned 
the  fact  that  the  poet  himself,  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  Miss  Kitchener,  makes  the  remark: 
"Southey  says  I  am  not  an  atheist,  but  a  pan- 
theist." "There  is  no  doubt,"  comments  a 
writer  in  the  London  Bookman,  "that  Southey 
was  right."  The  well-informed  critic  of  the 
Rochester  Post-Express,  in  this  country,  takes 
a  somewhat  similar  view: 

"It  is  strange  that  the  old,  familiar  conception 
of  this  poet  as  an  atheist  should  still  prevail  even 
up  to  the  present  year  of  grace.  Mr.  Nicholson 
asserts  with  almost  hysterical  emphasis  that  the 
object  of  his  admiration  was  from  the  time  of  his 
expulsion  from  Oxford  until  his  early  death  at 
twenty-nine  an  unflinching  unbeliever.  With 
all  respect  for  Mr.  Nicholson,  it  must  be 
said  that  his  judgment  with  regard  to  Shelley's 


religious  opinions  is  superficial  and  unsound. 
...  In  numerous  passages  in  Shelley's  later 
poems  we  may  find  that  he  emancipated  himself 
from  infidelity.     When  he  wrote  in  Adonais:' 

Life,  like  a  dome  of  many-colored  glass, 
Stains  the  white  radiance  of  eternity 
Until  Death  shatters  it  to  fragments, 

he  must  have  been  a  believer.    And  when  he  made 

Beatrice  Cenci  exclaim : 

Sweet  heaven!  forgive  weak  thoughts!     If  there 

should  be 
No  God,  no  Heaven,  no  Earth  in  the  wide  world, 
The  wide,  grey,  lampless,  deep,  unpeopled  world, 

surely  he  was  sweeping  away  the  impious  unbe- 
lief that  had  possessed  him  when  he  wrote  'Queen 
Mab.'  No!  Shelley  was  not  as  Matthew  Ar- 
nold said  a  'beautiful  and  ineffectual  angel  beat- 
ing in  the  void  his  luminous  wings  in  vain,'  but, 
as  Browning  claimed,  a  'man  of  religious  mind.' 
He  dreamed  of  a  world  in  which  humanity  would 
be  the  essence  of  religion — and  to  such  a  mind 
absolute  disbelief  in  a  God  is  impossible." 

Dr.  Stopford  Brooke,  in  his  introduction 
to  the  "Poems  of  Shelley,"  states  positively: 
"He  was  not  an  atheist  or  a  materialist.  If 
he  may  be  said  to  have  occupied  any  theoreti- 
cal position,  it  was  that  of  an  Ideal  Panthe- 
ist." In  this  judgment  John  Addington  Sy- 
monds,  the  standard  biographer  of  Shelley, 
concurs : 

"He  had  a  vital  faith;  and  this  faith  made  the 
ideals  he  conceived  seem  possible — faith  in  the 
duty  and  desirability  of  overthrowing  idols ;  faith 
in  the  gospel  of  liberty,  fraternity,  equality;  faith 
in  the  divine  beauty  of  nature;  faith  in  a  love  that 
rules  the  universe;  faith  in  the  perfectibility  of 
man ;  faith  in  the  omnipresent  soul,  whereof  our 
souls  are  atoms;  faith  in  affection  zs,  the  ruling 
and  coordinating  substance  of  morality.  The  man 
who  lived  by  this  faith  was  in  no  vulgar  sense  of 
the  word  an  atheist.  When  he  proclaimed  him- 
self to  be  one,  he  pronounced  his  hatred  of  a 
gloomy  religion,  which  had  been  the  instrument 
of  kings  and  priests  for  the  enslavement  of  their 
fellow-creatures.  As  he  told  his  friend  Trelawny, 
he  used  the  word  atheism  'to  express  his  abhor- 
ence  of  superstition;  he  took  it  up  as  a  knight 
took  up  a  gauntlet,  in  defiance  of  injustice.'  But 
Shelley  believed  too  much  to  be  consistently  ag- 
nostic. He  believed  so  firmly  and  intensely  in  his 
own  religion — a  kind  of  passionate  positivism,  a 
creed  which  seemed  to  have  no  God  because  it 
was  all  God — that  he  felt  convinced  he  only  need- 
ed to  destroy  acepted  figments,  for  the  light  which 
blazed  around  him  to  break  through  and  flood 
the  world  with  beauty.  Shelley  can  only  be  called 
an  atheist  in  so  far  as  he  maintained  the  inade- 
quacy of  hitherto  received  conceptions  of  the 
Deity,  and  indignantly  rejected  that  Moloch  of 
crueltj^  who  is  worship  in  the  debased  forms  of 
Christianity.  _  He  was  an  agnostic  only  in  so  far 
as  he  proclaimed  the  impossibility  of  solving  the 
insoluble,  and  knowing  the  unknowable.  His  clear 
and  fearless  utterances  upon  these  points  place 
him  in  the  rank  of  intellectual  heroes." 
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'THE    GREATEST    HUMAN    HAPPINESS' 


>HE  happiness  of  man,"  exclaims 

T»vi  the  author  of  a  new  and  inti- 
^  mate  spiritual  autobiography* 
^  who  signs  himself  "W.  Comp- 
ton  Leith,"  but  whose  style 
bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  Arthur 
Christopher  Benson — "the  happiness  of  man 
is  in  his  fertility,  and  of  barrenness  comes  the 
worst  despair."  To  be  happy,  the  same  writer 
assures  us,  is  "to  have  issue — children,  or 
books  written,  or  things  beautifully  wrought, 
or  monuments  of  goodness  to  live  after  you, 
if  only  in  the  memory  of  some  tiny  hamlet  of 
the  folded  hills."    He  goes  on  to  say: 

"This  is  the  law  of  life  that  Diotima  knew,  by 
which  flower  and  tree,  animal  and  man,  fulfil  the 
end  of  their  creation;  and  man  in  nothing  more 
surely  proves  his  lordship  than  by  his  many- 
handed  hold  upon  posterity.  For  the  lower  crea- 
tion is  procreant  in  one  way,  but  man  in  many; 
who  may  have  offspring  not  of  body  alone  but  of 
mind  and  heart,  and  be  so  redeemed  from  the 
grim  dismay  of  childlessness.  The  greatest  human 
happiness  is  to  be  fertile  in  every  way,  a  thing 
granted  rarely  in  the  world  we  know ;  the  next, 
perhaps,  is  that  of  the  parent  who  gives  all  of 
himself  to  his  family,  not  tilling  any  field  beyond 
the  charmed  walls  confining  his  desire.  The  au- 
thor sure  of  his  fame,  the  born  artist,  the  bene- 
factor of  his  kind,  are  also  happy,  seeing  their  off- 
spring grow  in  years  and  in  the  power  of  mak- 
ing a  brighter  world. 

"But  he  is  miserable,  who,  aspiring  to  follow 
these,  feels  his  force  wane  within  him  while  he 
remains  yet  fatherless ;  or  who  has  sons  still- 
born, or  weakly,  or  dishonored.  I  question 
whether  sheer  degradation  into  evil  brings  more 
pain  to  man  than  such  sense  of  sterility  or  frus- 
trate parentage.  But  it  is  no  small  part  of  human 
redemption  that  none  need  know  an  inalienable 
misery.  A  man  may  have  neither  sons  nor 
genius,  but  in  the  dark  hour  he  can  go  out  and 
give  if  it  be  only  a  penny  or  a  kind  word,  and 
on  that  foundation  build  a  temple  to  receive  his 
thanksgiving. 

"To  give  of  yourself  is  good.  This  is  that 
grand  agreement  and  consent  oecumenical  to  which 
those  words  quod  ah  omnibus  quod  ubique  in  deed 
and  truth  may  be  applied.  For  this  reason  mean- 
ness is  of  the  deeps,  and  avarice  groans  in  the 
lowest  bolgia  of  hell.  And  if  there  are  faces  of 
blank  and  permanent  despair  upon  your  path,  be 
sure  that  these  are  not  masks  of  whole  men,  but 
of  those  who  wilfully  abstained  from  joy  and 
have  received  the  greater  damnation." 

In  propounding  this  gospel,  the  author  con- 
fesses that  his  own  children  are  "mostly  writ- 
ings, poor  weakly  creatures  dying  inarticulate 


•Apologia   Diffidentis.     By    W.  Compton  Leith.    John 
Lane    Company. 


and  unchristened,  tenderly  remembered  by 
myself  only,  but  at  least  no  nuisance  to  the 
world.  I  loved  them  at  their  birth,"  he  says, 
"I  love  them  in  remembrance,  tho  they  were 
ever  of  a  hectic  and  uncertain  beauty."  He 
continues : 

"The  comparison  of  children  with  branches  of 
the  olive  is  not  the  mere  ornament  of  a  Bible 
verse,  but  the  simile  of  one  who  knew  both  tree 
and  child  For  as  children  are  bright  creatures 
of  swiftly  changing  moods,  so  are  the  olive  leaves 
in  the  blue  Aegean  air.  I  once  read  of  an  artist 
who  essayed  to  paint  a  group  of  olives  and  a 
cypress  growing  before  them.  Against  their  sil- 
very leaves  its  dark  burnished  form  stood  finely 
mysterious,  the  contrasting  grey  lending  it  a  pro- 
found depth  of  color ;  all  was  propitious  for  his 
work.  Then  suddenly,  the  air  being  to  all  seem- 
ing quite  still,  the  grey-green  leaves  began  to 
shake  and  quiver,  until  each  olive  tree  was  like 
a  silver  bonfire,  tremulous  with  a  thousand  waves 
of  white  flame  flowing  and  following  along  the 
branches.  It  was  a  revelation  and  swift  effluence 
of  life,  perplexing  and  full  of  charm.  The  brush 
was  laid  down,  the  moment  of  inspiration  gone, 
before  the  capricious  leaves  ceased  their  quiver- 
ing to  be  robed  once  more  in  grey,  casting  on  the 
ground  that  translucent  shadow  which  tempers 
the  sunlight  only,  and  does  not  overwhelm  its 
grace.  In  the  end  the  canvas  was  covered,  but 
with  a  sketch  far  less  true  and  beautiful  than  the 
painter's  first  happy  vision.  Even  so,  of  all  our 
children  few  attain  the  perfection  of  our  dreams. 
While  we  look,  some  influence  comes  upon  them 
and  they  are  changed ;  some  breeze,  born  we 
know  not  where,  stirs  them  to  their  heart  of  joy 
while  we  stand  perplexed;  innumerable  laughter 
of  leaves,  a  rushing  and  a  shivering  in  quick 
answer  to  a  m»ere  breath,  silence  as  swift  when 
unperceived  it  dies  away — these  are  their  replies 
to  our  silent  invocations. 

"We  cannot  follow  the  swift  course,  but  are 
quickened  with  a  glad  rejuvenescence,  the  true 
prize  and  guerdon  of  fatherhood.  Our  children 
may  grow  old  or  die  or  bring  us  sorrow ;  it  is 
enough  that  once  they  so  lived  and  stirred  a  pride 
within  us." 

Let  Hedonist  and  idealist  dispute,  the 
writer  concludes,  let  one  worship  pleasure  and 
another  wait  on  the  intangible  joy,  but  "in  the 
fathering  and  mothering  and  the  bringing  up 
of  young  children,  of  the  flesh,  the  mind,  or 
the  spirit,  lies  the  natural  happiness  of  men 
and  women."  Here  is  a  joy  which  outlasts 
disillusions;  which  "rests  surely  upon  achieve- 
ment and  deserts  which  lie  ponderable  in  the 
archangel's  scales.  For  it  is  certain  that  he 
who  creates  as  best  he  knows  best  serves  God, 
the  world  and  himself,  and  what  system  of 
ethics  has  conceived  a  more  perfect  en- 
telechy?" 


Music  and  the  Drama 


GOLDMARK'S     NEW    MUSICAL     DEPARTURE    AT 

SEVENTY-EIGHT 


N  announced  feature  of  the  next 

Aw-  operatic  season  at  the  New 
y^  York  Metropolitan  is  the  pro- 
duction,  possibly  in  English,  of 
Karl  Goldmark's  "Cricket  on 
the  Hearth,"  an  opera  based  on  the  popular 
Dickens  tale.  On  May  i  this  venerable  com- 
poser, who  is  in  his  78th  year,  witnessed  the 
first  production  of  a  new  work  of  his  at  the 
Budapest  Opera  House,  in  Hungarian.  It  is 
entitled  Teli  rege,  which  is  Hungarian  for 
"A  Winter's  Tale."  The  opera  is  founded  as 
to  its  "book"  or  story  on  the  Shakespearean 
comedy  of  that  name,  and  constitutes  a  new 
musical  departure  for  the  composer  of  "The 
Queen  of  Sheba."  This  same  work  had  been 
given  at  the  Vienna  Opera  House  somewhat 
earlier  and  with  great  success,  but  scarcely 
equal  to  the  brilliant  reception  which  the  Hun- 
garians accorded  it.  The  Budapest  correspon- 
dent of  the  Westminster  Gazette  (London) 
gave  a  brief  account  of  the  event,  as  follows: 

"M.  Charles  Goldmark,  the  composer  of  'The 
Queen  of  Sheba,'  is  a  man  of  remarkable  talents 
and  uncommon  stamina.  Last  night  he  displayed 
all  the  vitality  of  youth  and  followed  with  intense 
eagerness  the  first  performances  of  the  'Winter's 
Tale'  in  Hungarian.  Its  reception  was  great,  and 
at  the  close  the  _  'old  master'  seemed  almost 
o'erwhelmed  by  the*  applause,  generous  and  spon- 
taneous as  it  was. 

"It  is  divided  into  three  acts,  the  second  of 
which  is  decidedly  the  strongest.  The  staging 
was  magnificent,  and  one  or  two  of  the  Hun- 
garian critics  struck  a  note  of  complaint  at  the 
realistic  coldness  of  the  scenic  effect;  and  it 
really  made  one  shudder.  Every  song  and  chorus 
is  tuneful.  One  detects  a  straining  after  nov- 
elty, an  attenuated  youthfulness ;  but,  if  reminis- 
cent, it  is  thoroly  harmonious,  and,  even  more, 
it  is  within  an  hand's-breadth  of  greatness.  One 
of  the  leading  Hungarian  musical  critics  de- 
scribes it  as  'an  appeal  from  the  heart  of  the 
musician  to  the  soul  of  the  nation.'  You  have 
none  of  the  eroticism  which  is  so  harmful  in 
'The  Queen  of  Sheba,'  and  the  'Winter's  Tale' 
is  by  no  means  exotic.  Goldmark  is  in  some  mea- 
sure a  greater  tone-poet  than  most  of  his  pre- 
decessors; and  for  many  years  no  such  valuable 
contribution  has  been  made  to  Hungarian  oper- 
atic art. 

"Quite  a  touch  of  novelty  surrounds  the  dance 
in  the  second  act,  and  here  the  composer  has 
really  achieved  something  special  of  the  round 
dance  order." 


In  Die  Musik,  the  fortnightly  Berlin  jour- 
nal of  operatic  and  symphonic  music,  an  elabo- 
rate article  on  Goldmark  by  Richard  von 
Perger-Wien,  which  reviews  all  of  the  Hun- 
garian master's  important  compositions,  in 
addition  to  giving  a  sketch  of  his  career  and 
personal  traits,  contains  high  praise  for  "A 
Winter's  Tale."  All,  says  the  critic,  were  as- 
tonished at  the  force  and  the  vitality,  the 
energy  and  the  freshness  shown  by  the  com- 
poser in  the  tonal  and  musical  texture  of  his 
latest  opera.    He  goes  on  to  write : 

"The  book  has  with  great  skill  been  drawn 
from  Shakespeare's  drama.  And  Goldmark  has 
provided  it  with  musical  illustration  and  inter- 
pretation that  is  as  meritorious  and  dignified  as 
it  is  fluent  and  popular.  The  voices  are  treated 
with  full  respect  for  their  rights,  and  beautiful 
melodies  and  airs  are  given  them ;  yet  the  dram- 
atic style  is  nowhere  neglected.  A  significant  role 
is  assigned  to  the  chorus,  which  is  everywhere 
animated  and  effective. 

"In  the  first  act  the  growing  jealousy  of  the 
king  is  given  powerful  expression,  and  not  less 
gripping  and  impressive  is  the  portrayal  of  Her- 
mione's  profound  mother-love.  The  second  act 
is  introduced  with  a  brilliant  prelude;  then  a 
cloud-like  curtain  descends,  and  Time  appears  be- 
fore us  as  an  allegorical  figure  and  dramatically 
causes  sixteen  years  to  pass  by  us.  The  following 
acts  are  full  of  rapid  movementi  The  finale,  the 
king's  reconciliation  with  the  deeply  wronged  and 
suffering  Hermione,  is  of  great  strength  and  stir- 
ring qualities,  the  music  rising  to  great  heights." 

"The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth,"  von  Perger- 
Wien  goes  on  to  say,  marks  a  notable  depart- 
ure from  Goldmark's  previous  operas,  "The 
Queen  of  Sheba,"  "Merlin,"  and  others.  Here 
we  are  in  another  world  of  tone.  The  heavy 
sonorous  orchestration  accompanying  the 
singer's  recitative  gives  place  to  a  graceful 
parlando.  The  solo  voices  move  in  a  fine 
melodious  atmosphere;  rarely  do  they  join  in 
ensembles,  but  these  are  the  more  welcome 
when  they  occur.  Occasionally,  when  the  situ- 
ation justifies  it,  the  composer  lets  himself  go 
in  the  orchestral  accompaniment.  There  is 
much  humor,  originality  and  geniality  in  the 
score,  and  the  whole  opera  is  delightful  in  its 
happy  treatment  of  the  Dickens  tale. 

According  to  von  Perger-Wien,  Goldmark 
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is  so  elated  over  his  latest  success  that  he  has 
already  made  much  progress  on  a  new  work 
of  a  distinctly  dramatic  character.  Of  Gold- 
mark's  private  life  we  are  told' that  it  has  been 
for  many  years  very  quiet  and  uneventful. 
His  winters  he  spends  in  Vienna  with  his 
daughter's  family,  where  he  enjoys  all  the 
pleasures  of  home  life  and  companionship. 
The  greater  part  of  the  year  he  spends  in 
Gmuenden,  a  small  Austrian  town,  where  for 


nearly  forty  years  he  has  occupied  two  small 
rooms  in  a  modest  country  house,  and  found 
them  sufficient  for  all  his  needs.  The  "fash- 
ionable" world  he  has  always  avoided,  and  the 
salons  of  music-loving  dames  he  has  refused 
to  frequent,  prefering  the  society  of  friends 
and  musicians.  He  believes  in  the  peaceful, 
contemplative  life.  The  Emperor  of  Austria 
has  given  him  the  highest  decoration  available 
for  civilians,  but  he  seldom  wears  it. 


THE    MORALS    OF    MARCUS— W.    J.     LOCKE'S    DELIGHT- 
FUL    PLAY 


SSjfHE  greatest  accomplishment  of  a 

TW  dramatist  is  the  creation  of  new 
J)  and  vital  characters.  "Hamlet" 
'^  is  marvelous  because  of  Hamlet, 
^j)  and  not  because  of  its  plot; 
"Faust"  owes  its  hold  on  the  imagination  to 
the  characters  of  Faust  and  of  Gretchen,  not 
to  the  wisdom  stored  in  its  pages.  "Peter 
Pan"  claims  our  hearts  because  of  the  boy 
"who  never  grew  up";  and  the  dreary  philos- 
ophy of  "The  Sunken  Bell"  is  forgotten  in 
the  lovely  vision  of  Rautendelein,  sister  to 
Barrie's  Peter.  Mr.  Locke,  in  his  play  based 
on  "The  Morals  of  Sir  Marcus  Ordeyne,"  has 
created  in  the  person  of  Carlotta,  the  young 
Turkish  girl  who,  so  to  speak,  drops  from 
the  clouds  into  the  home  of  a  young  English 
scholar,  a  character  whimsical  and  delightful, 
worthy  of  at  least  distant  kinship  with  Haupt- 
mann's  heroine  and  with  the  immortal  Juliet 
herself.  Miss  Doro,  who  interprets  the  part, 
succeeds  supremely  in  welding  the  fascination 
of  her  own  personality  with  the  loveliness  of 
Carlotta. 

The  first  act  introduces  us  to  the  cottage 
of  Sir  Marcus  Ordeyne  at  Surbiton.  He  is 
a  scholar  and  a  bachelor  whose  amorous  ex- 
perience is  confined  to  a  spiritual  flirtation 
with  Judith  Mainwaring,  a  charming  woman 
abandoned  by  a  worthless  husband.  His  ser- 
vants, Stenson,  the  footman,  and  Antoinette, 
the  French  housekeeper,  regard  him  as  ami- 
able, lovable  and  somewhat  mad;  while  his 
aunt,  Mrs.  Ordeyne,  looks  upon  him  as  matri- 
monial prey  for  her  daughter  Dora — an  atti- 
tude of  which  Sir  Marcus  is  blissfully  un- 
aware. His  energies  are  concentrated  upon 
a  History  of  Renaissance  Morals,  and  he  has 
no  eyes  for  the  world  about  him.  In  strong 
contrast  to  Marcus  stands  his  friend,  Sebas- 


tian Pasquale,  a  man  equally  at  home  in  world 
and  half  world,  the  more  sinister  aspects  of 
whose  character  are  revealed  in  the  play  it- 
self. 

All  these  characters  are  assembled  in  the 
home  of  Sir  Marcus,  and  he  is  somewhat  dis- 
turbed by  the  unwonted  interruption  of  his 
scholarly  repose.  When,  therefore,  he  is  left 
to  himself  for  half  an  hour  before  dinner 
while  his  guests  are  dressing,  he  congratu- 
lates himself  on  the  brief  respite.  At  this 
moment,  Carlotta,  a  slip  of  a  girl,  climbs 
through  the  hedge  by  the  window  and  touches 
his  arm.  He  looks  slowly  around  at  her  and 
starts  back  in  his  chair.  She  is  attired  in  an 
ill-fitting  old  brown  dress  and  a  scarecrow  hat. 

Carlotta.  Will — ^you — please — sir — to — tell — 
me — what — I — must — do  ? 

(She  speaks  with  a  little  foreign  accent,  pro- 
nouncing each  word  sharply.) 

Marcus.  (Looking  at  at  her,  amazed.)  Who 
on  earth  are  you? 

Carlotta.     I  am  a  stranger. 

Marcus.  Obviously.  How  do  you  come  to  be 
here? 

Carlotta.    I  was  asleep  under  an  apple  tree. 

Marcus.    Oh!    Were  you? 

Carlotta.  Ye-es.  Will  you  please  tell  me  what 
I  must  do? 

Marcus.  Really,  my  "dear  young  woman— or — 
(rises,  looking  at  her)  my  dear  young  lady — ? 

Carlotta.    I  am  a  lady. 

Marcus.  Well,  really,  my  dear  young  lady,  I 
haven't  the  faintest  idea. 

Carlotta.    Then  I  must  die. 

Marcus.  I  am  afraid  I  must  ask  you  to  die 
somewhere  else. 

Carlotta.  (Puckering  up  her  features.)  There 
is  nowhere  else. 

Marcus  My  mother  once  had  a  housemaid 
who  always  sniffed  like  that  before  she  began 
to  cry.     Don't  make  that  face,  I  implore  you. 

Carlotta.     (Weeping.)     I  must  cry. 

Marcus.  (Quickly.)  Don't,  for  Heaven's 
sake  I    Tell  me  what  I  can  do  for  you. 
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Carlotta.     I  want 
Marcus.    Harry ! 


to  find  Harry. 


Carlotta.    I  have  lost  him. , 
Marcus.    Who's  Harry? 
Carlotta.    He  is  to  be  my  husband. 
Marcus.    Ah!    What's  his  other  name? 
Carlotta.     {Spreading  out  her  upturned  palms.) 
I  have  forgot. 

Marcus.    You  must  take  a  vast  amount  of  in- 
terest in  him.     Where  do  you  come  from? 
Carlotta.     Alexandretta. 

Alexandretta ?    In  Syria? 
Ye-es. 
What  were  you  doing  there? 
I  used  to  sit  in  a  tree  and  look  over 


{Bewildered.)     What  wall? 
The  wall  of  my  house — my  father's 


Marcus. 

Carlotta. 

Marcus. 

Carlotta. 
a  wall. 

Marcus. 

Carlotta. 
house — Hamdi  Effendi. 

Marcus.    Hamdi? 

Carlotta.  He  was  not  my  father,  but  he  mar- 
ried my  mother.    I  am  English. 

Marcus.    Indeed ! 

Carlotta.  Oh,  ye-es,  father,  mother — both  Eng- 
lish. He  was  Vice-Consul.  He  did  die  Jjefore  I 
was  born.  Then  his  friend  Hamdi  did  take  my 
mother  into  his  harem  and  did  marry  her.  You 
see? 

Marcus.    And  where  does  Harry  come  in? 

Carlotta.     Come  in? 

Marcus.    How  did  you  come  to  know  Harry? 

Carlotta.  Oh!  He  used  to  pass  by  the  wall, 
and  I  talked  to  him  {Slight  pause)  when 
there  was  no  one  looking.  He  was  so  pretty, 
so  ^r&iiy— {looks  at  Sir  MarcMj)— prettier  than 
you. 

Marcus.  {Looking  at  her.)  Is  such  a  thmg 
possible? 

Carlotta.  Oh,  ye-es.  He  had  a  moustache. 
{Looking  him  up  and  down.)  But  he  was  not 
so  long. 

Marcus.     Well,  you  talked  to  Harry, 
then?  .  ,    ,  . 

Carlotta.  He  asked  me  to  come  with  him  to 
England.  He  buy  me  this  dress  and  this  hat. 
Is  it  not  ugly? 

Marcus.  {Taking  the  hat.)  Extravagance 
does  not  seem  to  be  one  of  his  vices. 

Carlotta.    I  should  like  a  pink  dress. 

Marcus.    So  should  I.    {Laughs.) 

Carlotta.  {Looking  at  him  mischievously  and 
breaking  into  a  laugh  in  which  he  joins.)     You! 

Marcus.  Yes.  {Checking  himself,  giving  the 
hat  hack.)  This  is  not  ihe  time  for  levity.  We 
are  not  discussing  predilections  in  costumes; 
we're  talking  about  Harry.  He  gave  you  this 
second-hand  frippery? 

Carlotta.  Then  he  did  put  me  in  a  ship,  and  he 
make  me  stay  in  my  cabin  all  the  time.  At  first 
I  was  glad,  for  I  was  so  sick;  but  then  he  never 
came  to  see  me,  and  I  do  not  like  him  any  more. 

Marcus.    How  did  you  lose  him? 

He   put   me   in   a   train   at   Sou — 


What 


Carlotta. 
Soutanton. 
Marcus. 
Carlotta. 


No,  Southampton. 
And  then  he  leave  me  and  he  did 


go  away. 
Marcus.     The  young  blackguard!     When  was 

this  ? 

Carlotta.  Yesterday.  There  was  no  one  in 
the  compartment.  I  did  not  know  what  to  do, 
so  I  got  out  at  the  station  near  here. 


Marcus.    What  did  yviu  do  all  night? 

Carlotta.  I  did  walk  about  and  I  slept  by  a 
field.  And  this  morning  I  was  hungry  and  I  did 
see  the  apples  on  the  tree. 

Marcus.  Apples?  In  July?  Good  Lord!  They 
are  greener  than  you  think  I  am. 

Carlotta.  Yes.  I  have  a  pain.  {Sir  Marcus 
looks  at  her.) 

Marcus.  Let  me  clearly  understand.  You 
say  that  you  were  abducted  from  a  Syrian  harem 
by  a  young  Englishman  named  Harry,  whose  ac- 
quaintance you  made  in  a  manner  shocking  to 
Oriental  notions  of  propriety.  He  put  you  into 
a  steamer  at  Alexandretta,  let  you  severely  alone 
all  the  time,  and,  on  arrival  at  Southampton, 
stuck  you  into  a  train  and  vanished  into  space. 
And  now  you  are  going  about  Surbiton  asking 
for  Harry.  My  interesting  Saracen  damsel,  how 
much  of  this  Gilbert  and  Becket  or  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan  story  are  you  making  up? 

Carlotta.  Make  up?  You  think  I  tell  lies? 
But,  no !  It  is  all  true.  How  else  should  I  have 
come  here? 

Marcus.  You  might  have  dropped  from  White- 
chapel  or  the  moon. 

Carlotta.  {Innocently.)  Oh,  no;  I  could  not 
drop  from  those  places.  I  have  not  been  there. 
{Looking  around  at  house.) 

Marcus.     {Pause  smiling.)    Well? 

Carlotta.  {Helplessly.)  What  must  I  do? 
(Runs  to  him.)  You  tell  me  and  I  do  it.  If  you 
do  not  tell  me,  I  must  die. 

Marcus.  This  is  very  embarrassing  for  a 
middle-aged  philosopher  whose  fashionable  rela- 
tives are  not  twenty  yards  away.  What  is  your 
name? 

Carlotta.    Carlotta. 

Marcus.    Carlotta  what? 

Carlotta.    Only  Carlotta. 

Marcus.  Your  father,  the  Vice-Consul,  had  a 
surname. 

Carlotta.  I  forget.  In  the  harem  I  was 
called  Carlotta.     What  is  your  name? 

Marcus.  You  have  a  sweet  impertinence, 
young  lady. 

Carlotta.    But  I  must  know  your  name,  too. 

Marcus.  Well,  I  am  Sir  Marcus  Ordeyne. 
People  address  me  as  Sir  Marcus. 

Carlotta.    Seer  Marcous? 

Marcus.    Yes. 

Carlotta.  Oh !  Now  I  do  remember.  Harry's 
name  was  Pelligrew. 

Marcus.    What? 

Carlotta.    Harry  Pelligrew. 

Marcus.  Pelligrew?  {Perplexed.)  Now  where 
have  I  met  that  name  quite  lately? 

Carlotta.     {Eagerly.)    You  know  Harry? 

Marcus.    No  ! 

Carlotta.  If  you  did  know  him,  you  would 
find  him? 

Marcus.  The  police  shall  do  that  before  the 
day's  out.  I'll  see  to  that.  He  doubtless  missed 
the  train,  waited  for  the  next  and  has  been  search- 
ing for  Carlotta  all  over  Waterloo  Station.  In 
the  meanwhile  I  will  hand  you  over  to  the  Turk- 
ish Consul. 

Carlotta.     {Anxiously.)     Consul?    What  for? 

Marcus.  He  will  see  you  safely  back  to  Alex- 
andretta. The  good  Hamdi  Effendi  {she  be- 
comes alarmed)  is  doubtless  distracted,  and  will 
welcome  you  back  with  open  arms. 

Carlotta.       {Clutching  his  knees;    he  nearly 
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loses  his  balance.)  Oh,  Seer  Marcous,  Seer  Mar- 
cous,  you  must  not  send  me  back!  Hamdi  will 
kill  me.  Oh,  please  not  to  send  me  back.  He 
will  make  me  marry  his  friend  Mustapha.  Mus- 
tapha  has  only  two  teeth  and  he  is  seventy  years 
old,  and  he  has  two  wives  already.  Hamdi  would 
kill  me;  he  would  beat  me;  he  would  make  me 
marry  Mustapha.  (Sir  Marcus  gets  her  up.) 
Please  not  to  send  me  back  to  Hamdi. 

Marcus.  For  Heaven's  sake,  get  up.  You 
mustn't  do  things  like  that.  People  in  the  house 
will  think  I'm  murdering  you  or  fighting  with  a 
cockatoo.  Of  course  we'll  send  you  back  to 
Hamdi. 

Carlotta.  You  wouldn't  be  so  croo-el?  (Looks 
at  him.) 

Marcus.  (Yielding.)  Is  he  really  such  a  ter- 
ror? 

Carlotta.  Ah,  he  is  more  than  that!  You  do 
not  know  him  I 

Marcus.    No,  I  don't. 

Carlotta.  He  did  kill  my  mother!  Yes,  he 
did.  And  he  will  kill  me,  or  compel  me  to  marry 
Mustapha,  which  is  worse!  Ah,  it  is  a  thousand 
times  worse ! 

Marcus.    Confound  those  eyes ! 

Carlotta.  Please  tell  me  you  will  not  send  me 
back  to  Hamdi. 

Marcus.  I  believe  no  imbecile  as  I  ever  lived 
in  this  world  of  fools. 

Carlotta.  I  think  that  I  see.  (Looking  close- 
ly into  Marcus's  face.)  You  win  not  send  me 
back!  Do  I  see  it?  Yes!  I  would  be  safe  with 
you !  I  would  be  safe  (o  thought,  a  quick,  anxious 
glance  about)  unless  he  came! 

Marcus.    Who  ? 

Carlotta.  (In  low,  frightened  half  whisper.) 
Hamdi!     (A  glance  about;  repeats.)     Hamdi! 

Marcus.  Hamdi?  (She  nods.)  Come  here? 
(She  nods.)     Oh,  that's  too  absurd! 

Carlotta.  No,  no !  He  did  come  once  before. 
We  knew.  He  came,  and  no  one  would  with- 
stand him.  He  has  secret  people  to  do  his  work! 
They  kill — in  the  night.  Those  who  come  in  his 
way  are  gone,  no  one  knows  where !  And  all  are 
afraid. 

Marcus.    But  this  is  England,  my  child. 

Carlotta.  But  he  is  Hamdi,  Seer  Marcous. 
You  will  not  send  me  back  to  such  a  man? 

Marcus.  When  you  look  like  that  you'd  melt 
the  bust  of  Nero!     (Turns  away  in  desperation.) 

Carlotta.  Ah,  Seer  Marcous,  tell  me  that  you 
will  not  send  me  back.  (Marcus  has  a  brief 
struggle  with  himself,  then  turns  to  her.) 

Marcus.   No  !    I  won't ! 

Carlotta.  (At  once  satisfied  and  free  from 
trouble  of  any  kind.)  Ah,  that  is  very  nice  of 
you.  But  I  knew  you  would  be  so  good  when  I 
first  saw  you. 

Marcus.    Oh,  you  did, 

Carlotta.    Yes,  I  did. 

Marcus.    Well,  I  didn't. 

Carlotta.  And  now  I  am  pairfectly  happy! 
Ha!  ha!  (A  light  little  laugh.)  There  is  no 
more  to  trouble  me. 

Marcus.  Yes;  but  there  is  a  great  deal  more 
to  trouble  me !  In  the  first  place,  what  the  deuce 
am  I  to  do  with  you? 

Carlotta.  Seer  Marcous  is  my  lord,  and  I  am 
his  slave. 

Marcus.    I'm  delighted  to  hear  it. 

Carlotta.     (Drying  her  eyes.)     I  should  like 


to  stay  in  this  pretty  house  with  Seer  Marcous. 
Marcus.    Would  you,  indeed? 
Carlotta.    Oh,  ye-es. 

Marcus.  But,  my  dear  young  lady,  such  a 
thing  is  impossible. 

Carlotta.  But  why?  (Sir  Marcus  looks  at 
her  unable  to  explain.)  Good  lord.  Oh!  I  am 
so  tired.  If  you  send  me  away,  where  shall  I 
go? 

Marcus.    I  don't  know. 

Carlotta.  Please  to  let  me  stay  till  you  can 
find  Harry.    I  will  be  very  good.    Please! 

Marcus.  (Relenting  before  her  piteousness.) 
Well,  you  will  have  to,  I  suppose.  Ah,  I  know — 
I  know.  (Rings  bell.)  I  will  give  you  into  the 
charge  of  my  housekeeper.  Antoinette !  (After 
a  pause,  looking  at  her.)  Well,  this  is  a  pretty 
situation. 

Carlotta.    What  is  a  situation? 

Marcus.  A  spot  between  the  devil  and  the 
deep  sea.     (Points  off.)    That  is  the  deep  sea ! 

Carlotta.  (Laughs.)  Hou !  I  am  the  devil. 
(Enter  Antoinette.) 

Antoinette.    Oh,  mon  Dieu! 

Marcus.  Yes,  you  may  well  say  that.  Antoi- 
nette, this  young  lady  has  traveled  without 
changing  her  things  all  the  way  from  Asia  Minor, 
where  the  good  St.  Paul  had  so  many  adven- 
tures. 

Antoinette.    C'esty-y  Dieu !    Possible ! 

Marcus.  As  she  has  lost  her  friends  and  has 
nowhere  but  a  haystack  or  an  apple  tree  to  live 
in,  she  will  stay  here  till  she  has  found  them. 
Take  her  away,  give  her  a  bath,  feed  her  and 
lend  her  some  clothes. 

Antoinette.    Bien,  Monsieur. 

Marcus.  And,  Antoinette,  put  that  hat  and 
dress  behind  the  kitchen  fire.    Burn  them! 

Antoinette.    Bien,  m'sieur. 

Marcus.  And,  Antoinette,  as  she  has  come  all 
the  way  from  Asia  Minor  without  stopping,  she 
is  doubtless  fatigued,  so  she  will  keep  to  her  room 
all  day  long.    Do  you  understand? 

Antoinette.  Yes,  Monsieur.  But  would  not 
Madame  Mainwaring,  who  is  coming  down,  be 
able  to  advise  Monsieur? 

Marcus.  Mrs.  Mainwaring?  I'm  afraid  Mrs. 
Mainwaring  doesn't  suffer  fools  gladly. 

Antoinette.  (Looking  at  Carlotta.)  But- 
the  poor  angel,  she  is  not  a  fool. 

Marcus.  She?  Oh,  not  by  any  manner  of 
means. 

Carlotta.  (Sweetly.)  Will  Seer  Marcous 
tell  me  who  is  Mrs.  Mainwaring? 

Marcus.  (Severely,  with  a  pen  in  his  hand.) 
A  person  of  the  female  sex  with  whom  you  have 
no  concern  whatever.     Go  and  get  washed. 

Antoinette.  There  is  also  Madame  McMur- 
ray ! 

Marcus.  There  is!  She  is  a  sensible  woman 
with  a  husband.     I  will  consult  Mrs.  McMurray. 

Antoinette.  (Helping  Carlotta  up — picks  up 
hat — goes  to  bell.)    Venez,  mademoiselle! 

Marcus.  Now  to  telegraph  to  Scotland  Yard. 
Pelligrew.  (Carlotta  starts.  He  takes  up  paper, 
his  face  expresses  sudden  enlightenment  and  dis- 
may.) Of  course!  Carlotta,  stay.  What  was  the 
name  of  the  ship  you  came  in? 

Carlotta.  It  had  a  funny  name.  Let  me  see. 
Oh,  yes.    It  was  the  Volga. 

Marcus.  (Consulting  paper.)  Yes,  that  is  it. 
Why   didn't   I   remember   before.      Here   it   is. 
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"Young  Englishman  named  Harry  Pelligrew, 
Found  dead  with  revolver  by  his  side  in  the 
London  and  South  Western  Hotel."  Carlotta, 
I  am  afraid  I  have  very  bad  news  for  you,  my 
poor  child. 

Carlotta.    About  Harry? 

Marcus.  '  Yes.  Suppose  you  never  see  him 
again  ? 

Carlotta.  That  would  be  very  nice.  I  do  not 
like  him  at  all.  {Turns  to  Sir  Marcus.)  I 
like  to  stay  with  you. 

Marcus.     You  will  never  see  him  again. 

Carlotta.    Is  he  dead? 

Marcus.    {Gravely.)    Yes. 

Carlotta.  {Looking  up  sweetly.)  I  am  so 
glad.    {Laughs.)     Hou !     {CAm^OTTA  goes  out.) 

Marcus.  {Drops  the  newspaper,  aghast.)  If 
a  lost  umbrella  learned  that  its  master  had  been 
run  over,  I  vow  it  would  be  more  human.  Well, 
here  is  Harry  comfortably  dead.  You  are  per- 
fectly happy.  You  have  nowhere  in  the  world  to 
go  to,  and  what  I  am  to  do  with  you  Heaven 
only  knows. 

In  the  second  act  we  find  Carlotta  com- 
fortably installed  in  Sir  Marcus's  London 
house.  In  appearance  she  is  an  English  lady, 
but  at  heart  she  is  still  a  little  Turk,  fond  of 
sweets  and  insolently  conscious  of  her  sex. 
Sir  Marcus  has  taken  her  education  in  his 
hands,  thereby  imperiling  the  peace  of  his 
scholarly  heart.  While  he  attempts  to  interest 
her  in  Anglo-Saxon  ideas  of  propriety  and 
she  feeds  him  with  candy  in  best  Ottoman 
fashion,  Mrs.  Ordeyne  is  announced.  Car- 
lotta takes  flight  to  her  room,  leaving  behind 
one  of  her  slippers,  as  Mrs.  Ordeyne  enters: 

Stenson.    Mrs.  Ordeyne. 

(Mrs.  Ordeyne  shakes  hand  with  Marcus. 
She  looks  at  shoe  through  her  glasses.  Marcus 
becomes  confused.) 

Marcus.  How  do  you  do,  Aunt  Jessica?  Sten- 
son, Miss  Carlotta  has  left  her  shoes  downstairs. 
Kindly  take  them  to  her. 

Stenson.    Yes,  Sir  Marcus. 

Mrs.  Ordeyne.  {Who  has  eyed  the  slippers 
disgustedly.)  Red  satin,  high-heeled  shoes!  It 
is  worse  than  I  expected. 

Marcus.  Did  you  think  I  would  provide  her 
with  carpet  slippers?    Won't  you  sit  down? 

Mrs.  Ordeyne.  Yes.  {About  to  sit.)  No,  I've 
not  come  to  sit  down.  I've  been  to  a  dinner 
party  to-night  in  the  neighborhood,  where  I 
heard  the  most  scandalous  things  about  you.  To 
say  the  least,  you  are  very  indiscreet.  People 
are  talking  openly. 

Marcus.  Then  theirs  and  not  mine  is  the  in- 
discretion. 

Mrs.  Ordeyne.  When  you  outrage  society  by 
harboring  an  unmentionable  young  person  in  your 
house,  what  else  have  people  to  talk  about? 

Marcus.  They  might  fall  back  on  the  doctrine 
of  predestination  or  the  price  of  fish. 

Mrs.  Ordeyne.  {Sitting  on  sofa.)  Marcus,  I 
want  to  make  an  appeal  to  your  better  feelings. 

Marcus.    I'm  glad  you  think  I  have  any. 

Mrs.  Ordeyne.  Can't  I  have  the  truth?  Then 
we  can  cope  with  things. 


Marcus.  My  dear  aunt,  truth  is  the  enfant 
terrible  of  the  virtues.  I  don't  let  it  loose  in 
this  careless  fashion.  Besides  I  am  afraid  it 
would  convey  nothing  to  you.  You  fled  with 
Dora  from  my  house  at  Surbiton  as  if  I  were 
a  monster  of  depravity.  You  chose  not  to  listen 
to  my  explanation,  and  I  am  now  called  upon  to 
furnish  one  a  second  time. 

Mrs.  Ordeyne.  My  good  sir,  I  am  a  woman 
of  the  \vorld,  and  don't  need  explanations.  An 
explanation  is  never  the  truth.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned  every  man  can  do  as  he  likes  in  secret 
— he  invariably  does — but  when  certain  things  are 
flaunted  in  the  face  of  society  they  become  im- 
moral. 

Marcus.  Do  evil  by  stealth  as  much  as  you 
like,  but  blush  to  find  it  fame. 

Mrs.  Ordeyne.    If  you  care  to  put  it  that  way. 

Marcus.  {Heatedly.)  On  the  other  hand,  I 
have  been  doing  good  by  stealth  and  openly,  and 
I  blush  with  indignation  to  find  it  accounted  in- 
famous. 

Mrs.  Ordeyne.  Good?  To  a  t)razen  hussy 
who  dresses  in  red  silk  peignoirs  and  leaves  im- 
moral slippers  about  your  library.  She  is  impos- 
sible. You  were  seen  dining  with  her  lately  at 
the  Trocadero,  and  she  kissed  her  hand  to  the 
chef  d'orchestre.  The  least  you  might  do  is  to 
keep  her  out  of  sight  for  the  sake  of  the  family 
and  the  title. 

Marcus.  Title!  Conferred  by  the  Prince  Re- 
gent on  my  great-grandfather  for  personal  ser- 
vices rendered  at  Brighton.  My  little  Carlotta 
casts  a  radiant  lustre  on  it. 

Mrs.  Ordeyne.  {Rises  in  sudden  alarm.)  You 
are  not  going  to  make  such  a  Quixotic  fool  of 
yourself  as  to  marry  this  young  gutter  person? 

Marcus.  {Turning  round  angrily.)  By  way  of 
making  an  honest  woman  of  her? 

Mrs.  Ordeyne.    Exactly. 

Marcus.  By  Heaven  J  I  would  give  the  soul 
out  of  my  body  to  marry  her. 

Mrs.  Ordeyne.     {Horrified.)    Marcus! 

Marcus.  If  I  had  the  souls  of  all  created 
beings,  I'd  stack  them  like  melons  in  the  market- 
place and  give  them  all  to  marry  her ! 

Mrs.  Ordeyne.  You  are  taking  leave  of  your 
senses.    Let  me  go. 

Marcus.  Not  till  you  have  heard.  You  wanted 
the  truth.  You  shall  have  it.  She  came  to  me 
like  a  stray  kitten.  Instead  of  sending  her  away 
to  be  starved  and  evilly  handled,  I  took  her  in, 
and  gave  her  milk  and  tied  a  bell  round  her  neck, 
and  while  I  have  been  treating  her  like  a  kitten 
she  has  crept  into  my  heart,  and  she  is  the  dear- 
est thing  the  world  holds  for  me. 

Mrs.  Ordeyne.  Then  marry  her,  you  fool,  and 
be  done  with  it. 

Marcus.    I  can't. 

Mrs.  Ordeyne.  You  don't  suppose  she  needs 
pressing? 

Marcus.  {Turns  to  her.)  Oh!  you  don't  un- 
derstand. You  never  could  understand.  I  am 
grappling  with  the  incomprehensible. 

Mrs.  Ordeyne.  I  overheard  a  young  man  to- 
night say:  "Marcus  Ordeyne,  he's  as  mad  as  a 
dingo  dog."  I  verily  believe  it.  (Marcus  moves 
toward  her.)  No.  I  don't  want  you  to  come 
downstairs  with  me.  Mad  as  a  dingo  dog !  Ugh ! 
You  might  bite. 

Marcus.  Ah,  Polyphemus !  {Picks  up  the  cat 
and  sits  on  sofa.)    You  are  the  only  thing  in  the 
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world  that  can  understand.  Come  and  I'll  tell 
you  the  news.  The  wonderful,  thrilling  news.  It 
has  come  to  me  like  a  message  of  spring.  I  love 
her,  old  boy,  from  the  tip  of  her  delicate  feet  to 
the  glorious  crown  of  her  head.  She  has  cast  the 
spell  of  her  youth  and  her  witchery  over  me,  and 
I  am  young  again.  Mad !  I'm  bewilderingly 
sane.  There  is  no  infernal  folly  I  could  not  com- 
mit to-night  to  prove  my  sanity.  Wish  me  joy, 
you  old  villain.  You  won't?  (Pause.)  You  are 
a  cynical,  evil  beast.  I  might  as  well  try  to  shake 
enthusiasm  out  of  an  alligator.  Ah,  I  see. 
(Sighs.)  You  says  she  doesn't  care  a  hang  for 
me.  She  would  kiss  me  as  she  would  kiss  the 
grocer's  boy.  Your  cheek  or  mine  against  hers 
are  all  the  same  to  her.  It's  true.  The  wisdom 
of  all  the  centuries  gleams  from  your  green  eye. 
She  is  but  a  pretty,  soulless  witch.  Can  you  tell 
me  what  particular  brand  of  fool  I  am  going  to 
make  of  myself? 

(Carlotta  comes  in  with  her  hair  down,  bare- 
footed, wearing  a  white  wrap  over  her  night- 
dress and  looking  most  bewitching.) 

Carlotta.*  Oh,  Seer  Marcous,  I  am  so  fright- 
ened— so  frightened! 

Marcus.    What  is  the  matter? 

Carlotta.    There  is  a  mouse  in  my  bed ! 

Marcus.  Mouse !  Take  the  cat  and  tell  him 
to  kill  it.    And  go  to  bed  at  once. 

Carlotta.  Oh,  why  are  you  so  cross.  Seer 
Marcous,  darling. 

Marcus.  Take  the  cat  and  go.  You  mustn't 
come  here  looking  like  that. 

Carlotta.  Oh !  I  thought  I  looked  very  pretty. 
(She  goes  aivay,  rubbing  her  face  against  the 
cat.)  Seer  Marcous  is  shocked !  Hou !  Hou ! 
(She  runs  up  stairs  and  hides.) 

Marcus.  Carlotta— Carl —  (Her  head  appears 
over  the  balustrade.  He  makes  two  or  three  pas- 
sionate strides  after,  then  stops  and  throws  up  his 
hands  and  casts  himself  on  the  sofa.)  Mad!  Mad 
as  a  dingo  dog! 

One  month  elapses  after  this  scene.  Car- 
lotta has  the  run  of  Sir  Marcus's  house  and 
is  giving  a  reception  to  his  and  Pasquale's 
friends.  She  makes  more  than  one  faux  pas 
in  her  desire  to  be  civil.  Thus  she  tells  a 
lady:  "Your  hair  is  beautiful.  It  almost 
matches  your  own."  Judith  Mainwaring  is 
madly  jealous  of  the  young  Oriental.  She 
entertains  an  intense  passion  for  Sir  Marcus, 
v^^hich  she  has  so  far  successfully  hidden  un- 
der the  cloak  of  Platonic  affection.  She  now 
conspires  w^ith  Pasquale,  imploring  the  latter 
to  abduct  Carlotta,  with  whom  the  young  gal- 
lant is  madly  in  love,  and  make  her  his  wife. 
While  they  are  still  discussing  this  plan, 
Hamdi  Effendi  appears  and,  barely  veiling 
his  threats,  demands  Carlotta  as  a  Turkish 
subject.  "She  is  my  wife,"  lies  Sir  Marcus, 
"and  no  longer  under  your  jurisdiction."  The 
suave  Turk  goes  out,  not  without  whispering 
a  threat  in  his  own  language  into  Carlotta's 
ear.  Pasquale  withdraws  into  an  alcove  with 
Judith  to  discuss  the  new  situation. 


Pasquale.  He's  not  married  yet,  but  will  be 
as  soon  as  he  can  get  a  special  license. 

Judith.    There  is  still  time. 

Pasquale.  Providence  has  shown  us  the  way. 
Hamdi  has  set  the  whole  thing  ablaze.  I  will 
ride  off  in  the  confusion. 

Judith.    When? 

Pasquale.  To-morrow  —  to-night  —  now  —  the 
sooner  the  better. 

Judith.    No  !  no  ! 

Pasquale.    Your  own  suggestion. 

Judith.  No.  I  did  not  mean  now.  No,  I  will 
not  consent.  I  will  try  other  means.  You  must 
win  her  fairly. 

Carlotta.  (White  and  scared.)  Oh,  I  am  so 
frightened.    I  could  not  stay  with  the  people. 

Judith.  (Taking  her  by  the  hands.)  Are  you 
married  to  Sir  Marcus? 

Carlotta.    Oh,  no;  it  was  a  lie. 

Judith.     (Aside.)     Thank  God! 

Carlotta.  (To  Pasquale.)  Oh,  Hamdi.  He 
did  speak  to  me  in  Turkish.  He  did  say  such 
dreadful  things. 

Judith.  Carlotta!  You  must  not  marry  him. 
Swear  you  will  not  marry  him.  You  only  have 
to  say  no,  and  no,  and  no,  and  he  will  not  fores 
you. 

Carlotta.  (Wearily.)  Why  should  I  not 
marry  Seer  Marcous? 

Judith.  He  is  not  yours  to  marry,  dear.  He 
belongs  to  me.  Before  you  came  there  was  only 
one  woman  in  the  world  for  him.  If  he  wanted 
to  marry  you,  why  hqsn't  he  done  it?  It  is  be- 
cause his  heart  is  mine,  dear.  See,  I  have  thrown 
all  my  pride  away.  Promise  not  to  marry  Sir 
Marcus.  You  would  not  do  him  and  me  this 
great  wrong? 

Carlotta.  Oh,  I  am  so  frightened.  Please 
let  me  go  to  my  room.  I  do  not  want  to  wrong 
anybody.  ,  •„  .<      ,, 

Judith.    Then  promise  you  will  say    no. 

Carlotta.  Very  well,  I  will  say  no.  And  now 
I  don't  know  what  to  do. 

Pasquale.  You  must  not  stay  here ;  you  must 
go  away. 

Carlotta.     But  Seer  Marcous  wouldn  t  let  me. 

Pasquale.  He  does  not  know  Hamdi.  Don't 
you  know  that  while  you  stay  here  Sir  Marcus  is 
in  danger. 

Carlotta.    What  you  say? 

Pasquale.  Do  you  suppose  he  will  go  quietly 
back  to  Syria?  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Hamdi 
letting  an  enemy  go  free  ?  Every  minute  you  stay 
in  this  house  Sir  Marcus  is  in  danger. 

Carlotta.     He  will  kill  Seer  Marcous? 

Pasquale.    He  will  kill  Sir  Marcus. 

Carlotta.    And  if  I  go  away? 

Pasquale.     You  will  save  him. 

Carlotta.  Yes,  yes.  I  must  go  away  now.  I 
know  Hamdi.    I  must  go  now. 

Pasquale.  Get  on  your  hat  and  jacket  at  once, 
something  warm,  for  it's  cold  outside — the  big 
coat  Sir  Marcus  has  just  given  you,  and  meet  me 
at  the  corner  of  the  road;  you  understand? 

Carlotta.    I  understand.     I  will  be  there. 

Sir  Marcus  leaves  no  stone  unturned  to  dis- 
cover the  fugitive,  but  fails.  Weary  from  the 
long  and  fruitless  search,  he  returns  home 
after  a  lapse  of  five  months.  At  last  Judith 
confesses  for  the  first  time  the  intensity  of 
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her  love  for  him.  He  is  touched  and  pro- 
poses to  her,  the  divorce  from  her  husband 
having  been  successfully  obtained.  At  this 
moment  Antoinette  announces  that  the  prodi- 
gal has  returned.  Judith  realizes  that  her 
game  is  lost.  She  goes  into  the  adjoining 
room  as  the  wayward  girl  is  asked  in. 

Marcus.    Why  have  you  come? 

Carlotta.  They  would  not  keep  me  any  longer 
at  the  pension.  I  owed  them  for  three  weeks, 
and  they  lent  me  money  to  buy  my  ticket  to  Lon- 
don. I  said  Seer  Marcous  would  pay  them  back, 
so  I  came  home. 

Marcus.    But  where  is  your  husband? 

Carlotta.    My  husband? 

Marcus.     Pasquale. 

Carlotta.  I  don't  know.  (Marcus  looks  sur- 
prised.)    I  was  very  ill. 

Marcus.    Are  you  not  married? 

Carlotta.    No-o  ! 

Marcus.     Damn  him ! 

Carlotta.  Oh,  Seer  Marcous,  dear!  He  has 
been  so  cruel. 

Marcus.  What  kind  of  a  pension  were  you 
living  in? 

Carlotta.  It  was  a  French  family.  They  were 
all  old  people,  one  old  lady,  and  two  old  daugh- 
ters and  an  old  German  professor.  It  was  very 
respectable.     Pasquale  did  put  me  there. 

Marcus.  Thank  Heaven  you  didn't  fall  into 
worse  hands.    You  were  ill,  you  say? 

Carlotta.  Yes  ;  I  had  pneu — pneu — I  forget 
the  word. 

Marcus.    Pneumonia. 

Carlotta.  Yes,  that  was  it.  I  had  pneumonia. 
Pasquale  does  not  like  sick  people.  I  was  in  a 
hospital.  And  when  I  came  out  I  cried,  and  he 
said,  "You  damn  little  fool,  I  am  sick  to  death 
of  you."_  And  he  went  away,  and  I  did  never  see 
him  again,  so  I  did  not  marry  him.  He  did  send 
his  valet  to  put  me  in  the  pension,  and  the  valet 
gave  me  some  money,  and  that  is  all. 

Marcus.  {Putting  his  hand  on  her  shoulder.) 
Oh,  my  dear,  why  did  you  leave  me? 

Carlotta.     {About  to  speak.)     Why,  because — 

Antoinette.  {Who  has  been  blubbering  on  the 
threshold,  interrupts  them.)  Monsieur  is  not  go- 
ing to  drive  her  away? 

Marcus.  {Turning  to  her.)  You  foolish 
woman !  Instead  of  weeping  like  a  fountain,  why 
aren't  you  getting  mademoiselle's  room  ready  for 
her? 

Antoinette.    Because  Monsieur  has  the  key. 

Marcus.  Eh,  that  is  true.  There  is  nothing 
more  futile  than  to  convert  bedchambers  into 
tombs  for  the  living.  The  room  must  be  unin- 
habitable with  damp  and  inch  deep  in  dust.  An- 
toinette, mademoiselle  shall  have  my  room.  Tell 
Stenson  to  make  up  a  bed  anywhere.  Go  and  ar- 
range it  with  him. 

Antoinette.     Bien,  Monsieur. 

Marcus.  {Goes  to  Carlotta,  leaning  over  hack 
of  chair.)     Are  you  very  tired,  my  child? 

Carlotta.     Oh,  ye-es,  so  tired. 

Marcus.  Why  didn't  you  write,  so  that  thmgs 
could  have  been  got  ready  for  you  ? 

Carlotta.  I  do  not  know;  I  was  too  unhappy. 
And  I  was  so  wicked. 

Marcus,    And  you  pamp  hpme,  uke  a  prodigal 


cat,  sure  of  a  welcome.  How  did  you  know  I 
would  not  send  you  away? 

Carlotta.  {Takes  his  hand  significantly.)  Be- 
cause you  are  Seer  Marcous. 

Marcus.  I'm  like  any  other  pitiful  fool  of  a 
man. 

Carlotta.  You?  There  are  all  the  men  in  the 
big,  big  world — and  Seer  Marcous. 

Marcus.  Run  away,  my  child,  run  away  to 
your  room,  and  see  which  of  your  old  things  are 
still  usable.     You  will  find  Antoinette  there. 

Carlotta.  Yes,  I  will  go  to  my  room,  Seer 
Marcous. 

Stenson.  I  beg  your  pardon.  Sir  Marcus,  but 
should  I  bring  up  a  bottle  of  the  '89  Pommery  for 
dinner? 

Marcus.    Why  ? 

Stenson.  I  thought  perhaps  as  Miss  Carlotta 
had  returned,  Sir  Marcus — 

Marcus.  Yes,  yes.  You  are  a  good  fellow, 
Stenson.    The  '89  Pommery. 

Stenson.    Thank  you.  Sir  Marcus. 

Carlotta.  Seer  Marcous.  Why  should  I  take 
your  room  when  mine  is  ready  for  me?  My 
nightdress,  even  the  hot  water. 

Marcus.  My  dear,  that  hot  water  was  put  for 
you  five  months  ago ;  it  must  be  cold  now. 

Carlotta.^  And  my  dressing  gown,  and  my 
dear  red  slippers.  {She  breaks  down,  sinks  on 
the  floor  sobbing  and  clasping  Marcus's  knee.) 

Marcus.     My  dear  child;  my  dear  little  child. 

Carlotta.  Seer  Marcous,  there  is  no  one  like 
you  in  the  world.  You  did  love  me  so  much  as 
to  keep  my  room  like  that? 

Marcus.  Yes,  I  loved  you,  dear.  Didn't  you 
know  it?  Didn't  you  think  I  might  have  been 
sorry  when  you  went  away;  perhaps  unhappy? 

Carlotta.  He  said  you  would  be  happy  with 
the  other  woman,  and  she  said  so,  too. 

Marcus.   She? 

Carlotta.  She  said  I  could  not  marry  you  as 
you  belonged  to  her. 

Marcus.  Oh !  Now  I  understand.  Why  did 
you  believe  her,  Carlotta? 

Carlotta.  I  do  not  know,  and  then  Pasquale 
did  frighten  me  about  Hamdi  and  told  me  he 
would  kill  you.  Seer  Marcous,  if  I  stayed.  He 
was  to  hide  me  for  a  little.     I  went  to  save  j  ou. 

Marcus.    To  save  me?    Oh,  my  God! 

Carlotta.  {Amazed.)  Hamdi  would  not  have 
hurt  you? 

Marcus.  {With  an  agonized  laugh.)  Oh,  no, 
my  child.    And  then? 

Carlotta.  And  then  he  made  me  get  into  a 
cab,  and  he  said  I  must  go  to  Paris,  and  marry 
him,  and  I  felt  all  weak  like  that.  So  what  could 
I  do? 

Marcus.    Why  didn't  you  trust  me,   dear? 

Carlotta.  That  is  what  I  have  been  asking  my- 
self all  this  time.  I  do  not  know.  Seer  Marcous, 
dear.     Sorrow  has  brought  wisdom. 

Marcus.     {Astonished.)     What  do  you  say? 

Carlotta.    Sorrow  has  brought  wisdom. 

Marcus.    Who  taught  you  that  saying? 

Carlotta.    No  one;  I  did  think  of  it.    It  is  true. 

Marcus.  Too  true.  You  have  developed,  Car- 
lotta. 

Carlotta.    What  is  developed? 

Marcus.     {Smiling.)     The  old  Carlotta. 

Carlotta.     Seer  Marcous. 

Marcus.    Yes. 

Carlotta.    I  can  stay  with  you  again?    I  will 
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AN   INSIDIOUS    INVADER 

Carlotta,  heroine  of  Locke's  play,  "The  Morals  of 
Marcus,"  impersonated  by  Marie  Doro,  is  a  fascinat- 
ing girl  brought  up  in  a  Turkish  harem,  who  takes 
possession  of  the  house  and  Iir-art  of  a  young  English 
scholar. 


be  good.    I  will  lay  down  my  life  for  you. 

Marcus.  Have  no  fear,  my  child.  This  is  your 
home  as  long  as  you  like  to  stay  here. 

Carlotta.    That  will  be  until  I  die. 
,   Marcus.     {With  zvhimsical  sadness.)     I  must 
die  first,  I'm  afraid.     I  am  a  thousand  years  old. 
I  never  realized  it  till,  now.     A  girl  must  outlive 
her  great,  great,  great,  great  grandfather. 

(Enter  Antoinette.) 

Antoinette.  The  room  is  ready  for  Mademoi- 
selle. 

Marcus.  (Passing  his  hands  over  his  eyes.) 
It  is  strange,  this  second  coming  of  yours,  so  like 
yet  so  unlike  the  first.  Go  with  Antoinette,  my 
dear.     (Enter  Stenson.) 


Stenson.  Mr.  Pasquale  is  downstairs,  Sir  Mar- 
cus. 

Marcus.     (Rises  thunderstruck.)     Pasquale! 

Carlotta.  (Runs  to  Marcus,  takes  his  hands, 
frightened  and  imploring.)  Seer  Marcous,  what 
has  he  come  for? 

Marcus.  (Sternly.)  If  he  has  come  for  you, 
would  you  go  back  to  him? 

Carlotta.  (Starting  as  if  struck.)  Go  back! 
(Magnificently.)  I  would  rather  be  the  dust  on 
your  doorstep  than  a  queen  in  his  house. 

Here  Pasquale  is  announced.  The  girl  hides 
for  a  moment,  as  her  seducer  stalks  in.  "Where 
is  Carlotta?"  Marcus  inquires  of  him.  "Gone 
.  .  .  Flitted,"  Pasquale  nonchalantly  re- 
plies. "Vanished  into  the  sunny  land  of 
champagne  and  diamonds,  where  you  motor 
without  a  brake  downhill  to  the  devil." 
"Where  is  she?"  Marcus  repeats.  "How  the 
deuce  can  I  tell  ?"  Pasquale  answers.  "One 
fine  morning  she  bolted  with  some  damned  fel- 
low for  South  Africa.  She's  a  mere — "  At 
this  moment  Carlotta  springs  forward.  "He 
lies — Seer  Marcous,  he  lies !  Do  not  believe 
him."  Sir  Marcus  makes  a  movement  to- 
wards Pasquale.  Carlotta  stops  him  and  he 
|)resses  the  bell  on  the  table. 

Pasquale.  (Accepting  his  dismissal.)  Now 
that  my  responsibilities  which  I  so  indifferently 
fulfilled  are  over,  I  presume  you  will  stay  with 
Sir  Marcus? 

Carlotta.  (Passionately.)  I  will  stay  with 
him  till  God  tears  me  away! 

Pasqu.\le.  (Bozi'ing  ironically  to  Marcus.) 
My  compliments. 

(Pasquale  goes  out.) 

Marcus.    Is  that  true?     (Taking  her  hand.) 

Carlotta.    What,  Seer  Marcous? 

Marcus.  That  you  will  stay  as  a  woman,  not 
as  a  child?  There  was  a  note  in  your  voice,  a 
magic  note,  that  has  made  me  young  again.  (Car- 
lotta moves  away  from  him  zuitlt  a  daunting 
realisation  in  her  eyes.)  Carlotta!  (He  tries  to 
take  her  hands:  she  drazvs  azuay.) 

Carlotta.  Oh,  Seer  Marcous,  it  is  so  strange. 
A  little  while  ago  I  did  feel  so  miserable,  and 
now  I  am  so  happy.  Seer  Marcous,  will  you 
please  tell  me  what  I  must  do? 

Marcus.  (Laughing  unsteadily.)  Little  pla- 
giarist, repeating  yourself.  (Taking  her  hands.) 
I  loved  you  ever  since  you  first  spoke  those 
words.  Do  you  think  anything  can  kill  love?  I 
loved  you  from  the  moment  your  little  grubby 
hand  plucked  at  my  sleeve  in  the  garden.  It 
plucked  at  my  heart,  too.  I  have  loved  you  all 
these  months  of  loneliness,  and  I  love  you  now, 
dear.  (He  bends  as  if  to  kiss  her;  she  draws 
back.)  Listen,  my  dear.  Once  upon  a  time  there 
was  a  dainty  pagan  hamadryad. 

Carlotta.  (Voicclessly.)  What  is  a  hama- 
dryad ? 

Marcus.  In  the  old  Greek  mythology,  she  was 
the  wood  spirit  that  lived  on  a  tree,  a  green  apple 
tree  on  this  occasion,  and  when  she  ate  the  ap- 
ples she  had  a  pain.    And  she  hadn't  got  a  soul. 

Carlott.\.     That  was  me. 
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MISS    MARIK    DQRO    IN    ST.    GAUDENS'S    VISION    OF    KRIN 

This    picUne,    which    represents    tlic    lovely    actress    in  her   sternest    mood,   is   posed   after   a   bronze   figure   by    the 

greatest    American    sculptor. 
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Marcus.  Now  the  high  gods  desired  her  to 
have  one.  They  do  sometimes  hit  upon  a  happy 
idea.  But  for  a  hamadryad  to  get  a  soul  she  must 
pass  through  the  flames  of  life  which  burn  all 
the  naughty  hamadryadity  out  of  her.  My  little 
wood  creature  has  passed  through  the  flames  and 
got  her  soul — and  all  that  happened  in  her  hama- 


dryad days  doesn't  matter. 

Carlotta.  (With  a  sob  in  her  voice.)  Seer 
Marcous.  (She  throws  herself  on  her  knees  be- 
side him  and  buries  her  face  against  him.) 

(Judith  enters.  She  looks  at  them,  gets  her 
hat  and  goes  slowly  out.) 

CURTAIN. 


THE     TRAGEDY     OF 


MR.     MAUGHAM'S     DRAMATIC 
SUCCESS 


'HE  man  of  the  hour  in  the  London 
theatrical  world  is  Mr.  William 

T\\  Somerset  Maugham.  Since  the 
I'  hey-days  of  Oscar  Wilde,  there 
has  been  no  playwright  who 
could  boast,  as  this  talented  writer  can,  of 
having  no  less  than  four  plays  running  simul- 
taneously in  London.  Three  of  these,  at  least, 
will  be  produced  here  in  the  coming  season. 
They  are  "Jack  Straw,"  "Lady  Frederick"  and 
"Mrs.  Dot" — all  farcical  comedies.  Miss 
Barrymore  will  appear,  it  is  said,  in  "Lady 
Frederick,"  John  Drew  in  "Jack  Straw."  One 
saddening  element  appears,  however,  in  this 
playwright's  startling  leap  to  fame.  Year 
after  year  he  offered  his  best  gifts  to  man- 
agers and  to  the  public,  somber,  realistic  per- 
formances bearing  unmistakably  the  stamp  of 
authentic  achievement,  only  to  be  scorned  and 
rejected.  At  last  he  deliberately  lowered  his 
standard;  he  created  plays  that  are  merely 
amusing,  and  behold  theatrical  London  at  his 
feet! 

It  may  be  said  of  him  what  Mr.  St.  John 
Hankin  says  of  Wilde  (in  the  Fortnightly 
Review).  Had  the  National  Theater  or  any 
theater  of  dignity  and  influence  existed  in  his 
time  to  which  a  dramatist  might  look  to  pro- 
duce plays  for  their  artistic  value,  not  solely 
for  their  value  to  the  box-office,  Wilde  might 
have  done  'really  fine  work  for  it.  Unfor- 
tunately there  was  not.  Wilde  loved  glitter 
and  success;  it  would  not  have  amused  him  to 
write  uncommercial  masterpieces  to  be  pro- 
duced for  a  dozen  special  matinees.  "So," 
Mr.  Hankin  exclaims,  "he.  took  the  stage  as  he 
found  it,  and  wrote  'pot-boilers.'  It  is  not  the 
least  of  the  crimes  of  the  English  theater  at 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  it  could 
find  nothing  to  do  with  a  fine  talent  such  as 
Wilde's  save  to  degrade  and  waste  it." 

In  Mr.  Maugham's  case,  dramatic  history 
seems  to  repeat  itself.  Says  a  writer  in  the 
London  Bookman:  "Mr.  William  Somerset 
Maugham    began    his    literary    career    as    a 


somber  and  powerful  realist ;  everybody  said 
he  was  a  realist,  and  has  gone  on  saying  it  in 
the  pious  conviction  that  what  he  was  he  ever 
must  be,  and  now  it  comes  upon  most  of  us 
with  something  of  a  shock  that  whilst  we 
have  been  too  consistent  to  change  our  opinion 
of  him,  he  has  rather  disrespectfully  neglected 
to  live  up  to  his  label,  and  the  grimly  realistic 
novelist  of  eleven  years  ago  is  to-day  a  writer 
of  romantic,  imaginative  fiction,  and  one  of 
the  most  popular  living  authors  of  breezy 
farcical  comedy." 

Eleven  years  ago,  he  goes  on  to  say,  Mr. 
Maugham's  play,  "Liza  of  Lambeth,"  startled 
the  town  and  was  fiercely  denounced,  on  the 
one  hand  as  unpleasant  and  brutal,  repellently 
gloomy,  and  as  warmly  praised  on  the  other 
for  its  vivid  and  intimate  truthfulness  to  cer- 
tain phases  of  London  life.    To  quote  further: 

"There  was  the  usual  swarm  of  sapient  wind- 
bags who  loudly  accused  Mr.  Maugham,  as  they 
accused  Mr.  Arthur  Morrison  and  Mr.  Edwin 
Pugh,  of  grossly  misrepresenting  the  poor  and 
writing  of  them  as  if  they  were  all  unhappy  and 
wholly  given  over  to  bestiality  and  sodden  mis- 
ery; but  there  was  also  the  wiser,  quieter  audi- 
ence capable  of  recognizing  that  he  was  not  offer- 
ing a  panoramic  view  of  the  w.hole  of  life  as  it 
was  lived  in  lower  London,  but  a  faithful  por- 
trayal of  a  darker,  sadder  side. 

"Educated  at  King's  School,  Canterbury,  and 
at  Heidelberg  University,  Mr.  Maugham  was  des- 
tined for  the  medical  profession ;  he  studied  at 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  and  in  due  season  took 
his  degrees  as  M.  R.  C.  S.  and  L.  R.  C.  P.,  but 
never  practised.  He  had  never  seriously  intended 
to  practise;  it  was  the  wish  of  his  people  that  he 
should  study  medicine,  and  he  did  so,  but  his  am- 
bition all  along  was  to  write  for  the  stage,  and 
he  had  a  persistent  notion  that  he  could  acquire 
the  knack  of  doing  so  if  he  made  up  his  mind  to 
it.  But  having  a  saving  grace  and  common  sense 
and  being  eminently  practical,  he  foresaw  that  he 
must  face  the  usual  difficulties  of  getting  his  plays 
read  and  produced,  and  turned  to  novel  writing  as 
a  means  of  earning  his  bread  and  butter,  and  in 
the  hope  of  making  so  much  of  a  name  at  it  as 
should  move  the  autocrats  of  the  theater  to  feel 
that  it  was  worth  while  at  least  to  consider  his 
dramas. 

"Whilst  he  was  adding  to  the  height  and  breadth 
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of  his  reputation  as  a  novelist,  Mr.  Maugham  was 
by  no  means  diverted  from  his  original  inclina- 
tion to  the  stage.  He  had  tried  his  luck  with  the 
managers,  and  lost  the  toss  every  time.  In  1902 
he  had  a  little  one-act  piece  produced  in  Ger- 
many; and  a  year  later  he  wrote  'A  Man  of 
Honor'  for  the  Stage  Society,  thinking  this 
might  assist  him  with  the  managers ;  but  instead 
of  doing  so  it  lessened  his  chance,  and  was  merely 
a  new  obstacle  in  his  path,  for  'The  Man  of 
Honor'  had  no  laughter  in  it,  and  prejudiced 
them  against  him ;  they  appear  to  have  taken  for 
granted  that  it  was  thoroly  representative  of  what 
he  could  do  and  meant  to  do." 

Other  plays  and  novels  in  varying  notes  but 
predominantly  in  a  minor  key  followed,  w^ith 
a  measure  of  artistic  success  and  a  complete 
financial  fiasco.  Thereupon  Mr.  Maugham 
went  to  work  and  wrote  the  delightful  com- 
edies that  are  now  running  in  London.  He 
frankly  confesses  that  he  set  himself  deliber- 
ately to  make  what  the  world  at  large  was 
prepared  to  pay  for.  He  was  convinced  that 
it  was  very  easy  to  please  if  only  one  would 
take  the  trouble  to  do  so,  and  that,  moreover, 
no  dramatist  could  ever  establish  himself  in 
England,  as  things  go,  unless  he  either  did 
this  or  could  afford  to  finance  his  own  plays. 
He  took  care  that  there  was  nothing  in  these 
comedies  that  could  cause  a  momentary  pang 
of  anxiety  in  the  breast  of  the  most  timorous 
of  managers;  his  sole  intention  was  to  amuse; 
and  the  nightly  enthusiasm  of  overflowing 
audiences  at  four  of  the  principal  theaters 
testifies  that  he  has  triumphantly  achieved  his 
purpose. 

There  has  been  some  criticism  of  Mr. 
Maugham's  avowed  intention.  Usually,  re- 
marks The  Sun  (New  York),  the  assumption 
of  such  an  attitude  is  but  a  veiled  excuse  for 
careless  and  mediocre  work.  "However,"  the 
reviewer  goes  on  to  say,  "there  is  no  call  to 
poison  the  wells  in  advance."  Mr.  Maugham's 
latest  play  (the  fourth),  "The  Explorer,"  has 
been  attended  to  by  Max  Beerbohm  in  The 
Saturday  Review  (London).  Mr.  Beerbohm 
says: 

" 'The  Explorer'  is  great  fun.  Quite  apart  from 
its  intrinsic  quality  the  fact  that  its  author  is  Mr. 
Somerset  Maugham  is  a  very  strong  recommenda- 
tion indeed.  This  fact  is  in  itself  enough  to 
endear  the  production  to  us  through  what  may 
be  called  our  cumulative  sense.  If  a  horse  win 
two  important  races  we  are  all  anxious  that  it 
shall  win  a  third  and  a  fourth.  We  want  it  to 
win  a  greater  number  of  important  races  than  any 
other  horse  ever  won  before.  When  we  hear 
that  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan  has  acquired  Lord  So 
and  So's  priceless  collection  of  this  or  that 
we    experience    a    thrill    of    delight.       We    want 


Mr.  Morgan  to  possess  all  that  is  worth  pos- 
sessing in  every  kind  of  artistic  product.  States- 
men— even  the  imperialistic  ones,  nowadays — de- 
clare that  the  British  Empire  is  large  enough. 
Do  they  think  so?  Not  they.  Even  the  strictest 
little  Englander  would  inwardly  rejoice  if  an- 
other strip  of  territory  were  added  to  our  accu- 
mulation. So  for  that  matter  would  the  keenest 
Anglophobe  abroad.  There  is  nothing  rational, 
nothing  selfish  in  the  workings  of  the  cumulative 
sense.  It  is  a  sense  that  defies  reason,  transcends 
self.  Our  colonies  are  of  no  use  to  the  foreign- 
er. We  do  not  intrude  on  Mr.  Morgan's  store- 
house in  Grosvenor  Gate.  We  do  not  back  the 
sensational  colt  that  we  hope  will  win  the  record 
sum  in  stakes.  We  may  disapprove  of  the 
theatre  or  be  bored  by  it,  and  so  have 
no  intention  of  going  to  see  any  of  the  four 
plays  that  Mr.  Maugham  has  running  in  the 
metropolis  at  this  moment.  Nevertheless  he  is 
for  all  of  us  the  hero  of  the  year,  even  as  Sig- 
norinetta  is  like  to  be  the  heroine.  We  rejoice 
in  the  news  that  yet  another  play  of  his  will  be 
produced  in  July.  Five  plays  running  simultane- 
ously I  Stupendous  !  Even  without  counting  pro- 
vincial and  American  rights  he  must  be  'making 
at  the  rate  of  whatever  vast  annual  sum  it  pleases 
us  to  mouth.  Colossal !  Yet,  after  all,  what  are 
five  theatres  .mong  so  many?  Why  shouldn't  all 
the  theatres  in  London  be  Maughamized?  Say 
that  in  the  past  five  years  he  wrote  only  three 
plays  annually.  That  would  make  fifteen  rejected 
plays.  Deduct  five.  That  leaves  ten  plays  now 
accejjted  for  production.  Come,  let  room  be  found 
for  all  of  them  forthwith!  In  such  dreams  do 
we  fondly  revel.     We  are  only  human." 

Mr.  Maugham  himself  naturally  is  not  dis- 
posed to  admit  the  tragic  aspect  of  his  success. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  great  must 
be  the  temptation  for  him  to  deceive  others 
as  well  as  himself  in  this  matter.  "I  must 
say,"  remarked  the  erstwhile  realist,  in  a 
recent  interview,  "I  think  there  is  a  tremendous 
amount  of  nonsense  talked  about  the  serious 
drama.  All  that  high-falutin'  chatter  about 
ideals  1  A  playwright's  and  a  missionary's 
appear  to  me  to  be  two  distinct  and  quite  sepa- 
rate callings  which  should  not  be  permitted  to 
overlap.  I  cannot  understand  why  a  serious 
play  should  be  held  to  be  pre-eminently  greater 
or  more  important  than  a  humorous  play,  a 
comedy  for  instance.  Nor  do  I  admit  for  a 
moment  that  the  former  is  more  difficult  to 
write  or  demands  a  consideration  peculiar  to 
itself."  He  maintains  that  his  one  aim  as  an 
author  is  to  amuse,  and  that  he  discountenances 
the  egotistical,  self-preening  talk  of  those  su- 
perior persons  who  ascribe  their  failure  to  an 
inability  or  noble  disinclination  to  "write 
down"  to  the  presumably  meaner  apprehen- 
sions of  the  vast  majority  of  mankind.  Still 
we  wonder  if  there  was  not  a  something  with- 
in him  that  smiled  incredulously  and  sadly  at 
this  bold  announcement. 
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WEDEKIND,     THE    STORM     CENTER     OF     DRAMATIC 

GERMANY 


►N  Frank  Wedekind,  actor,  poet 
and  playwright,  the  modern 
movement  in  Germany  seems  to 
have  reached  its  climax.  In  that 
grotesque  and  impossible  genius, 
I'extremes  se  touchent,  decadence  melts  into 
naivete  and  hyper-culture  borders  on  barbar- 
ism. He  has  been  called  an  ape  by  some  and 
has  been  lauded  as  a  prophet  by  others.  Even 
Berlin  has  repudiated  some  of  his  perfor- 
mances which  leave  us  in  doubt  whether  he 
proposes  eternal  problems  or  merely  scoffs  at 
the  credulity  of  his  audience.  Nevertheless 
his  influence  is  perceptibly  growing.  He  is 
to-day  a  dominant  figure  in  Germany;  Ber- 
nard Shaw,  in  England,  speaks  of  him  with 
evident  admiration  in  one  of  his  recent  pref- 
aces; his  influence  has  reached  even  Russia, 
where  he  has  made  a  profound  impression, 
and  it  is  announced  that  one  of  his  boldest 
plays,  "Friihlings  Erwachen"  (Spring's  Awak- 
ening), is  to  be  produced  in  New  York  in 
the  fall  by  the  Shuberts.  The  play  treats  in 
an  audacious,  yet  withal  strangely  artistic, 
manner  of  the  necessity  of  enlightening  chil- 
dren with  regard  to  the  grave  problems  of  sex. 


In  comparison  with  this  play,  says  the  New 
York  Times,  "Mrs.  Warren's  Profession"  is 
above  criticism.  "The  Shuberts,"  the  Times 
correspondent  observes,  "seem  to  think  that 
the  morality  of  New  York  and  the  views  of 
the  New  York  police  have  undergone  a  change 
since  Shaw's  play  was  banned.  I  understand 
they  have'  offered  to  guarantee  Director  Rein- 
hard  eighteen  hundred  dollars  a  night  for 
every  New  York  performance.  Possibly  for 
the  purpose  of  mystifying  the  police,  it  is 
planned  to  put  on  the  piece  in  New  York  in 
German."  This  dispatch  is  mischievous  be- 
cause it  disregards  Wedekind's  literary  im- 
portance, and  fails  to  state  that  the  lesson 
which  he  has  so  boldly  conveyed  in  his  play 
has  been  insisted  upon  by  many  ethical  teach- 
ers. It  also  forgets  to  mention  that  in  the 
case  of  "Mrs.  Warren's  Profession"  the  court 
annulled  the  decree  of  the  police  officer  who 
exercised  the  function  of  moral  censor. 

The  announcement  that  "Friihlings  Er- 
wachen" is  to  be  produced  in  this  country, 
remarks  Mr.  George  Henry  Payne  in  The 
Record-Herald  (Chicago),  will  be  received 
with  interest  not  only  by  the  specialists  who 


Courtesy   of  the   Staats  Zeitung. 


HE    IS   ADMIRED    BY   BERNARD    SHAW 


Frank   Wedekind,   playwright,    poet  and    author,   has   been   spoken    of    by    Bernard    Shaw   as  one    of   the    few 
vital  figures  in  the  drama  of  our  day.     Compared  with   Wedekind's   play,    "Spring's   Awakening,"    which   in   the 
fall  is  to  be  produced  in   New  York  by  the  Shuberts,    "Mrs.  Warren's  Profession,"  declares  a  New  York  news- 
paper, is  above  criticism. 
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have  studied  modern  German  drama  but  by 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  general  tendency 
of  the  theater  of  our  day.  Wedekind,  he  tells 
us,  represents  the  last  word  in  the  poetic  nat- 
uralistic tendency,  and  the  furore  over 
"Friihlings  Erwachen"  indicates  that  the  mas- 
ter's stamp  has  been  put  on  that  type  of 
dramatic  work  which  Germany,  and,  for  that 
matter,  every  other  country,  has  fought  in  its 
inception.  "Wedekind,"  he  says,  "is  the  most 
modern  of  all  those  modern  German  drama- 
tists who  for  the  past  twenty-five  years  have 
been  fighting  for  that  renaissance  of  the  Ger- 
man theater  which  was  so  blithely  anticipated 
almost  the  day  that  the  German  people  became 
a  nation,  thirty-seven  years  ago."  To  quote 
further : 

"What  America  will  think  of  'Friihlings 
Erwachen,'  will  be  interesting  to  find  out.  The 
theme  is  not  a  new  one,  especially  in  Germany, 
where  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  there 
has  been  a  continuous  drift  toward  the  frank 
and  open  discussion  of  the  problems  of  sex.  It  is 
the  same  theme  that  is  found  in  Halbe's  sensa- 
tional 'Jugend,'  but  it  is  the  most  striking  work 
that  Wedekind  has  produced,  and  along  with  his 
'So  ist  das  Leben'  exhibits  all  of  his  graces  and 
disgraces,  his  subtlety  of  technique  and  thought, 
some  gems  of  poetry  and  truth,  and  mingled 
irony  and  tenderness.  Unlike  his  'Lulu'  and  'Die 
Biichse  der  Pandora,'  it  does  not  make  us  think 
of  him  as  nihilistic  to  the  point  of  moral  insanity. 

"  'Spring's  Awakening'  is  part  of  the  regular 
repertoire  of  the  Neue  Theater,  which  is  the 
storm  center  of  the  realist  movement.  Everything 
that  could  possibly  be  done  to  remove  the  im- 
pression of  'theater'  and  to  strengthen  the  illusion 
has  been  carried  out  in  this  structure,  footlights 
being  eliminated  among  other  things.  When  the 
play  is  acted  it  is  always  to  crowded  houses,  for 
literary  Germany  and  the  apostles  of  the  'Neue' 
in  art  have  gathered  around  Wedekind  with  num- 
bers and  enthusiasm. 

"The  story  of  the  play  is  that  of  two  young 
people  who,  not  knowing  that  rules  and  regula- 
tions have  been  imposed  upon  the  emotions  and 
acts  of  man  and  woman,  commit  the  'sin  of  the 
flesh.'  From  Wedekind's  point  of  view  they  are 
as  innocent  and  as  ignorant  as  mating  birds  and 
spring  flowers.  His  play  is  a  plea  for  a  broader 
knowledge  of  children  and  a  protest  against  bring- 
ing them  up  in  ignorance  of  things  that  they  are 
bound  sooner  or  later  to  know,  any  concealment 
of  which  he  regards  as  nothing  but  an  excessive 
and  foolish  prudery. 

"It  would  be  difficult  to  say  just  where  Wede- 
kind ought  to  be  placed  in  the  modern  German 
theater.  To-day  he  is  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Jiingstdeutschland.  He  is  part  of  the  back  swash 
of  the  naturalistic  movement.  He  is  fairly  in 
touch  with  the  neo-idealism,  nihilism  and  Nietz- 
sche, the  last  of  whom,  with  the  rest  of  Jiingst- 
deutschland, is  his  god." 

In  order  to  understand  Wedekind  ade- 
quately, Mr.  Payne  contends,  one  must  revert 
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Courtesy    of   the   New    Yorker  Echo. 

PROPHET   OR  CLOWN,   WHICH? 

Frank  Wedekind,  modern  of  moderns  in  Germany, 
has  been  called  by  one  of  his  admirers  "the  ape  of 
mankind";  while  another  describes  him  as  a  "moral 
monomaniac." 


one's  attention  to  his  predecessors  and  trace 
back  the  history  of  the  modern  movement 
from  the  foundation  of  the  "Free  Theater," 
in  imitation  of  the  "Theater  Antoine"  at  Paris, 
and  the  ascending  fortunes  of  dramatic  art  in 
Germany  since  the  war.  The  influences  that 
have  affected  Wedekind  are  thus  summarized 
by  the  writer: 


Ibsen. 

St    ndberg. 

jL'umas  fits. 

Hauptmann. 

Maeterlinck. 

Becque 


Schopenhauer. 
Nietzsche. 
Zola. 
Turgenieflf. 


Wedekind. 


This  diagram  is  hardly  a  fair  summary  of 
Wedekind's  artistic  personality,  for  it  neglects 
his  own  puzzling  and  often  irritating  indi- 
viduality. 

Essayists,  so  Mr.  Marten,  a  friend  of  the 
dramatist,  tells  us  in  Das  Literarische  Echo 
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(Berlin),  have  written  articles  and  brochures 
galore  in  the  vain  attempt  to  analyze  Wede- 
kind's  elusive  genius.  He  has  been  styled 
diabolist,  cynic,  ironist,  anti-moralist,  sex- 
fanatic,  and  one  admirer  even  refers  to  him 
as  "the  ape  of  humanity."  He  has  been  called 
a  Mephistopheles,  a  charlatan,  a  poseur  and  a 
decadent.  It  is  true  that  he  is  not  one  of  the 
gentle  voiced  German  lyrists  who,  through  the 
school  text-book,  steal  into  the  consciousness 
and  the  heart  of  the  people.  His  kinship  is 
rather  with  Grabbe  and  Heine,  both  of  whom, 
in  their  time,  have  been  accused  of  being 
apostates  from  morality  and  from  beauty. 
The  prevailing  opinion  is  still  that  each  of 
Wedekind's  works  is  merely  a  delectable  exhi- 
bition, the  novel  sdlto  mortale,  of  a  curious 
clown,  Wedekind,  however,  Mr.  Marten 
affirms,  takes  his  moral  doctrines  very  seri- 
ously indeed,  and  in  all  his  recent  plays,  in 
which,  by  the  way,  he  himself  acted,  he  re- 
serves for  himself  the  part  of  the  misunder- 
stood philosopher  who  reasons  in  vain  with 
the  rabble.  The  banished  king  in  "So  ist  das 
Leben,"  Carl  Hetman  in  "Hidalla,"  Lindekuh, 
the  poet  in  his  most  recent  play  "Musik,"  are 
representations  of  the  poet  himself  and  are 
admirably  portrayed  by  him  in  his  capacity  as 
an  actor.  Thus  one  of  the  characters  in 
"Musik"  addresses  Lindekuh  as  follows:  "You 
are  crazy.  People  judging  by  your  work 
imagine  that  you  are  the  most  immoral  person 
under  God's  sun;  in  reality  you  walk  through 
life  with  an  insatiable  moral  hunger.  You 
are  a  moral  monomaniac."  This,  the  writer 
assures  us,  is  the  true  interpretation  of  Wede- 
kind. His  logic  may  seem  to  us  mere  dialectic 
maneuvering  and  his  conclusions  absurd ;  even 
his  facts  are  often  not  altogether  veracious. 
But  we  should  realize  that  in  his  plays  a  tem- 
pestuous, superbly  self-conscious  tc  iperament 
such  as  our  own  age  suffers  only  in  the  mimic 
world  of  the  stage,  appeals  to  us  with  the 
ardent  plea  of  spiritual  travail. 

The  poet  in  Wedekind,  Mr.  Marten  insists, 
predominates  over  the  artist.    His  artistic  and 


sociological  calculations  are  not  often  free 
from  errors.  He  frequently  blunders  in  the 
execution;  there  are  "dead  places"  in  many  of 
his  plays ;  yet  the  poet  conscious  of  the 
"daimon"  within  him  somehow  carries  us  with 
him  over  immense  abysses,  by  the  sheer  force 
of  his  ego.  Is  it  not  surprising,  the  writer 
asks,  that  "Spring's  Awakening"  and  other 
plays  from  his  pen  should  have  provoked  the 
indignation,  the  sneers  and  the  laughter  of 
audiences  in  hundreds  of  German  towns  and 
yet  exacted  from  them  respect  for  the  author 
through  the  powerful  fundamental  note  of 
the  strange  harsh  melody  of  the  whole? 

There  have  been  attempts  to  choke  the  poet 
in  the  utterance,  even  appeals  to  the  courts. 
Wedekind  addresses  himself  to  men  of  intel- 
lectual maturity  and  knowledge  of  the  world, 
possessed,  like  himself,  of  incorruptible  seri- 
ousness. The  courts  realized  his  artistic  in- 
tegrity and  refused  to  suppress  even  his  most 
audacious  book  "The  Box  of  Pandora."  In 
his  novels,  as  well  as  in  his  plays  and  his 
poems,  Wedekind  reveals  a  universality  of  ex- 
perience and  an  understanding  for  every 
human  emotion  that  distinguishes  him  from  the 
traditional  moralist.  "If,"  Mr.  Marten  ex- 
claims, "he  often  offends  good  morals,  if  he 
blasphemes  God  and  emperors  and  kings,  if  he 
drags  disreputable  characters  upon  the  stage 
and  exposes  to  public  laughter  the  human 
weaknesses  of  respectable  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, his  motive  is  assuredly  not  meanness  or 
malice,  but  an  irrepressible  love  of  truth  and 
an  overflowing  knowledge  of  the  ultimate 
secrets  of  the  soul,  in  the  revelation  of  which 
he  is  no  more  merciful  to  himself  than  to 
others.  If  only  I  were  permitted,"  the  writer 
concludes,  "to  tell  of  this  poor  yet  rich  life,  of 
his  beautiful,  tender  and  melancholy  gay  let- 
ters, or  of  the  nights  when,  under  the  influence 
of  wine,  miraculously  wise  follies  flowed  from 
his  lips,  the  world  would  be  astounded  to 
behold  the  simple,  childlike  kindness,  the 
charity  and  unyielding  righteousness  of  this 
Mephistopheles." 


PLAYS    UNPLEASANT     IN     PARIS 


ERNARD    SHAW,    having    con- 

B\V<  quered  two  great  English-speak- 
^^  ing  countries  and  the  German 
Empire,  is  now  gaining  a  strong 
foothold  in  France.  Perhaps  his 
"Plays  Pleasant"  appeal  to  the  French,  for  of 
plays  unpleasant  they  surely  have  a  sufficiency 


of  their  own  fabrication.  Two  recent  plays 
widely  discussed  in  the  French  capital,  from 
the  pens  of  celebrated  authors,  are  said  to 
leave  a  decidedly  unpleasant  savor  behind. 
One  of  these,  "Simone,"  a  drama  in  three  acts, 
by  M.  Brieux,  author  of  "Le  Role  Rouge," 
will  not,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  add  to  his 
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fame.  It  is  characterized  as  "dispiriting  and 
cruel."  The  other,  by  Octave  Mirbeau,  that 
mad,  bold  realist,  author  of  "Business  is  Busi- 
ness" ("Les  Affaires  sont  les  Affaires"),  pro- 
duced in  this  country  by  Otis  Skinner,  is  so 
violent  that  the  directors  of  the  Theatre  Fran- 
cais,  after  several  rehearsals,  vainly  attempted 
to  take  it  off.  The  play  will  have  to  be  pro- 
duced, paradoxically  enough,  by  order  of  a 
French  court  of  law^. 

"Simone,"  we  learn  from  The  Theatre 
Magazine,  opens  with  bloodshed.  Edouard  de 
Sergeac  and  his  wife  are  found  one  morning 
in  their  bedchamber,  both  victims  of  a  shoot- 
ing affray.  He  is  in  the  last  extremity,  she 
is  already  dead.  They  are  able  to  save  the 
husband's  life,  but  the  bullet  has  shot  away 
his  memory.  He  recalls  nothing  of  the 
tragedy  and  cannot  explain  it.  The  judicial 
authorities  are  unable  to  solve  the  mystery. 
The  De  Sergeacs  had  always  appeared  happy 
and  serene.  Was  it  a  crime  or  a  suicide?  No 
one  knows. 

"The  physician  who  cared  for  Edouard  deter- 
mines on  one  last  effort  to  reach  a  solution.  Skill- 
fully he  questions  his  patient.  He  recalls  little 
details  which  immediately  preceded  the  tragic 
night.    Then  Edouard  begins  to  remember. 

"On  the  day  preceding  his  wife's  death  he  was 
out  shooting  with  a  friend  of  his.  This  friend 
was  afterward  found  hanging  by  his  neck,  a  sui- 
cide, for  reasons  unexplained.  That  evening  Ed- 
ouard recollects ;  he  was  called  to  Paris,  and  went 
away,  leaving  his  friend  at  the  chateau  in  the 
country.  Edouard's  wife  accompanied  him  to  the 
railroad  station  and  left  him  there  waiting  for 
the  train. 

"But  he  did  not  take  the  train.  He  recalls  now 
that  he  was  seized  with  a  sudden  and  terrible  sus- 
picion. What  if  his  friend  and  his  wife — .  At 
this  juncture  he  utters  a  cry  and  falls  into  a 
faint." 

Fifteen  years  pass.  Edouard  is  living  with 
his  daughter  Simone,  who  has  been  brought 
up  in  complete  ignorance  of  the  tragedy  and 
reveres  her  mother's  name.  She  is  engaged 
to  young  Michel  Mignier,  when  the  past  sud- 
denly looms  up  and  the  young  man's  father 
now  opposes  the  marriage. 

"When  Simone  learns  of  the  broken  engage- 
ment she  submits  her  father  to  a  terrible  interro- 
gation. The  un.happy  man  falls  on  his  knees  and 
asks  pardon,  but  refuses  to  answer.  An  old  ser- 
vant It  is  who  tells  the  truth  to  the  heart-broken 
girl.  When  she  learns  that  her  mother,  the 
mother  whom  she  has  seen  so  often  in  her  child- 
hood dreams,  was  assassinated  by  her  father,  she 
is  filled  with  horror. 

"It  is  her  grandfather,  M.  de  Lorsy,  who  gives 
her  good  and  timely  counsel.  The  old  man  has 
found  out  the  whole  truth  of  why  his  daughter 
met  her  death.    Years   have  brought   forgiveness 


and  understanding.   He  teadies  her  to  forgive  her 
father  and  to  soothe  his  grief  with  a  filial  kiss. 

"As  for  Michel  Mignier,  little  he  cares  for  trag- 
edies with  which  he  has  nothing  to  do.  He  will 
marry  her  despite  everything.  And  so  the  play 
ends  happily  after  all — but  weakly." 

M.  Mirbeau's  play,  when  produced,  is 
bound  to  create  a  social  and  theatrical  scandal. 
It  is  said  that  it  is  even  more  daring  and  un- 
sparing than  "Business  is  Business,"  which 
was  a  savage  attack  on  modern  plutocracy. 
It  is  called  "Le  Foyer"  (The  Lobby),  and 
had  been  accepted  by  the  director  of  the 
national  theater,  Ciarctie,  for  the  recent  sea- 
son. After  a  number  of  rehearsals,  Claretie 
became  alarmed  and  demanded  of  the  author 
a  number  of  radical  changes — the  omission  of 
an  important  scene,  the  excision  of  various 
phrases,  and  the  changing  of  the  name,  posi- 
tion and  vocation  of  the  principal  character, 
whom  the  author  made  ■  a  senator  and  an 
academician.  Claretie  feared  that  the  play 
would  be  libelous,  that  a  certain  high  per- 
sonage would  be  recognized  in  the  hero. 

Mirbeau  consented  to  make  a  few  unim- 
portant changes,  but  not  the  material 
ones.  The  play  was  thereupon  rejected,  and 
suit  was  brought  to  force  Claretie  to  give  it 
in  the  form  in  which  he  had  contracted  to 
produce  it. 

A  long  and  spectacular  trial  ensued;  all 
literary  and  artistic  Paris  followed  it  with 
keen  interest,  Sardou  espousing  the  cause  of 
Mirbeau.  The  decision  was  a  complete  de- 
feat for  Claretie,  and  he  had  to  choose  be- 
tween paying  heavy  damages  or  fulfilling  his 
contract.  The«  court  said  that  the  playwright 
evidently  intended  to  make  the  principal  char- 
acter of  the  play  an  authoritative  representa- 
tive, or  an  incarnation,  of  an  honored  and 
puissant  society  which  they  believe  to  be 
hypocritical  and  corrupt,  concerned  only  about 
a  sham  external  respectability  and  deserving 
of  the  severest  castigation  and  exposure.  To 
demand  that  this  character  should  be  divested 
of  his  official  and  academic  rank  was  to  de- 
stroy the  object  of  the  drama  and  its  essential 
moral,  and  Claretie  had  no  right  to  impose 
such  a  condition  after  agreeing  to  present  the 
play  as  written.  Now  the  play  is  to  be  pro- 
duced on  the  court's  responsibility,  Claretie 
having  yielded  and  announced  that  he  should 
not  be  deemed  accountable  for  its  reflections 
on  modern  politics,  scholarship  and  social 
morals  and  manners.  Paris  is  anticipating 
some  extraordinary  revelations  from  "The 
Lobby,"  and  the  interest  in  the  coming  event 
is  intense. 


Science  and  Discovery 


THE     LATEST    TRIUMPH     OF     COUNT    ZEPPELIN'S 

AIRSHIP 


fy^OR  the  first  time  in  history,  to 
-—,  W"  give  the  exact  words  of  a  cabled 
l—i  \\  despatch  in  last  month's  news- 
'•*■      JJ     papers,  a  reigning  monarch  and 

30  his  consort  have  made  an  ascent 
in  a  dirigible  balloon.  The  potentates  were, 
as  all  know,  King  Wilhelm  of  Wurtemburg 
and  Queen  Charlotte,  who  were  staying  at 
the  time  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Constance  and 
who  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  Count  Zeppelin's  experiments  in 
the  vicinity  to  impart  to  a  purely  scientific 
event  the  most  spectacular  feature  it  could 
possibly  acquire. 

What  is  important  from  the  point  of  view 
of  applied  science  is  that  Count  Zeppelin  has 
done  what  Paris  Cosmos  has  insisted  all  along 
that  he  would  do — he  has  proved  the  practic- 
ability of  his  so-called  rigid  system,  which  is 
his  own  invention  and  which  he  claims  is 
superior  to  any  other.  As  is  well  known,  the 
Zeppelin  balloon  is  cigar-shaped  and  consists 
of  a  strong  aluminum  frame,  over  which  is 
stretched  a  covering  of  silk,  rather  more  than 


four  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  the  diameter 
of  which  at  its  broadest  part  is  about  forty 
feet. 

Count  Zeppelin  was  in  the  car  himself,  it 
appears  from  the  despatches,  and  was  accom- 
panied by  an  engineer  and  eight  fitters.  A 
fairly  strong  northwest  wind  was  blov/ing 
when  the  ascent  was  begun  with  their  majes- 
ties in  the  car,  and  the  balloon  rose  majesti- 
cally to  a  height  of  about  a  thousand  feet.  It 
followed  the  rudder  admirably,  made  a  half 
turn  toward  the  lake,  sailed  a  short  distance 
northwards,  then  made  a  quarter  turn  and 
faced  the  wind.  The  screws  were  then  set 
quickly  working  and  the  balloon  easily  fol- 
lowed the  required  course.  The  balloon  was 
directed  all  around  the  lake  and  the  most 
varied  experiments  were  made  with  the  mo- 
tors, screws  and  vertical  and  horizontal  rud- 
ders. Most  difficult  turns  and  maneuvers  were 
executed  without  any  hitch  and  in  the  teeth 
of  the  wind,  which  by  that  time  had  increased. 
A  course  was  next  taken  back  to  Friedrichs- 
hafen.     On  arrival   at  the  landing  stage,  the 


THE    ZEPPELIN    AIRSHIP    AT    A    CHARACTERISTIC    EVOLUTION 

From  the  standpoint  of  control  of  the  craft  in  the  air  by  the  aeronaut,  it  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted 
that  the  Zeppelin  airship  is  the  most  successful  of  such  vehicles.  In  the  recent  test  of  the  Zeppelin  air- 
ship at  Friedrichshafen,  the  responses  to  helm  and  rudder  were  instantaneous,  the  dirigibility  of  the  boat 
was  at   all   times   absolute   and   the   ascents  and   descents  were  perfectly  easy. 
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balloon  was  made  to  fall  and  rise  time  after 
lime.  At  one  moment  it  was  only  a  few  yards 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  shortly 
afterwards  at  a  height  of  six  hundred  feet. 
Numerous  evolutions  were  subsequently  made. 
The  balloon  turned  a  complete  circle  several 
times  in  an  extremely  small  space.  Then  it 
was  directed  over  the  town  of  Friedrichshafen. 
above  which  it  sailed  with  perfect  ease,  and 
finally  sailed  before  the  windows  of  the  royal 
palace.  There  was  not  a  misstep  or  a  mis- 
chance by  the  time  the  balloon  at  last  finally 
entered  the  huge  structure  in  which  it  is 
housed. 

The  twelve  thousand  cubic  metres  of  gas 
required  to  inflate  the  airship  are  contained  in 
sixteen  receptacles  within  a  covered  frame- 
work, so  that  the  gas  is  isolated  by  a  layer  of 
air  from  the  influence  of  the  sun's  rays  and 
changes  of  temperature  of  the  atmosphere. 
Two  motors,  each  of  eighty-five  horse-power, 
and  working  quite  independently  of  each 
other,  are  attached  to  the  aluminum  frame  to 
serve  as  screws.  Underneath  the  whole  length 
of  the  balloon  is  a  steel  cable  along  which  a 
heavy  weight  can  be  run  at  will  and  which 
by  the  depression  of  the  raising  point  of  the 
balloon  makes  the  vehicle,  through  any  change 
of  atmospheric  pressure,  fall  or  rise. 

While  the  steering  apparatus  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  at  the  time  of  landing,  it 
is  also  of  the  highest  utility  in  guiding  the 
vessel  upwards  when  great  heights  have  to 
be  attained.  Hitherto  the  voyages  have  taken 
place  at  relatively  low  elevations  where  the 
weight  of  a  cubic  yard  of  air  bears  a  well- 
ascertained  proportion  to  a  corresponding  vol- 
ume of  pure  hydrogen.  When  the  airship  at- 
tains a  height  of  four  thousand  -feet  above  the 
sea  level,  the  density  of  the  atmosphere,  of 
course,  is  reduced  and  the  lifting  power  of  the 
hydrogen  falls.  In  these  circumstances  a  large 
airship  has  great  advantages  over  a  small  one. 
A  small  airship  of  the  type  ordinarily  em- 
ployed in  experimenting,  with  a  motor  of 
eighty-five  horse-power,  can  carry  only  enough 
benzine  for  a  voyage  of  twenty  hours.  If  this 
vessel  has  to  rise  to  a  considerable  height  a 
quantity  of  benzine  must  be  included  in  addi- 
tion to  the  normal  supply.  The  increased 
quantity  would  serve  as  ballast  to  be  dis- 
charged later  on  to  lighten  the  balloon.  By 
this  means,  however,  the  range  of  action  is 
reduced  to  a  voyage  of  five  hours  or  a  diminu- 
tion of  seventy-five  per  cent.  The  big  air- 
ship, on  the  other  hand,  with  a  fuel  provision 
for  a  hundred  hours,  can  keep  at  a  height  of 


THE   AERONAUTIC   HERO  OF   THE   HOUR 
Count  Zeppelin   last  month   took  the   King   and   Queen 
of    Wurtemburg    aloft    in    his    famous    airship,    the    trip 
proving   very   successful    as   a   demonstration    of   what   he 
has  accomplished   for  science. 

hundreds  of  feet  for  about  thirty-six  hours, 
and  its  range  of  action  will  be  reduced  by  only 
sixty  per  cent.  This  does  not  prove  that  the 
Zeppelin  airship,  in  its  present  form,  could 
carry  her  present  amount  of  fuel  and,  on 
reaching  the  required  height,  discharge  enough 
ballast  to  remain  there  invariably  for  the  de- 
sired amount  of  time. 

The  question  of  range  of  action  has  like- 
wise to  be  studied  from  other  aspects.  An  air- 
ship which  could  maintain  a  speed  of  fifty 
miles  an  hour  for  fifty  hours  would  be  out- 
distanced by  one  capable  of  traveling  forty 
miles  an  hour  for  a  hundred  hours.  Their 
respective  ranges  would  be  in  the  proportion 
of  five  to  eight.  The  greater  cost  of  building 
a  large  airship  would  be  of  no  moment  com- 
pared with  the  gain  in  efficiency. 

Count  Zeppelin,  the  hero  of  the  hour  in 
aeronautical  circles,  is  now  over  seventy  years 
of  age.  Soon  after  he  began  his  experiments 
on  Lake  Constance,  about  ten  years  ago,  he 
expended  his  whole  fortune  upon  airships.  He 
has  received  subsidies  and  gratuities  from  the 
German  government,  and  among  his  patrons 
is  Emperor  William,  who  sent  him  a  telegram 
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of   congratulation   upon   the   triumph  of   last 
mouth. 

Study  of  the  first  airship  in  which  Count 
Zeppelin  invaded  the  atmosphere  in  1898 
shows  how  slightly  he  has  modified  the  funda- 
'  mental  idea  with  which  he  began,  altho,  of 
course,  he  has  perfected  details.  His  balloon, 
when  completed  ten  years  back,  was  the  long- 
est and  biggest  hitherto  made.  It  had  also 
its  strong  frame  of  aluminum,  which  was 
covered  with  linen  and  silk  treated  with  per- 
gamoid.  Special  compartments  were  built  in- 
side for  holding  linen  bags  which  contained 
nearly  four  hundred  thousand  cubic  feet  of 
hydrogen.  From  end  to  end  it  measured  420 
feet,  and  its  diameter  was  38  feet.  There 
were  two  cars,  in  each  of  which  was  a  six- 
teen horse-power  motor.  These  motors  were 
independent  of  one  another  and  worked  pro- 
pellers which  were  rigidly  connected  to  the 
body  of  the  balloon.  Vertical  and  horizontal 
screws  were  used  for  movements  in  the  cor- 
responding directions.  A  sliding  weight  was 
used,  if  required,  to  raise  or  lower  the  front 


of  the  balloon,  and  was  moved  by  means  of  a 
winch  along  a  steel  support  on  which  it  was 
carried.  In  this  way  it  was  possible  to  rise 
or  fall  over  certain  distances  without  loss  of 
ballast  or  using  the  valves.  The  construction 
of  the  outer  envelope  provided  a  smooth  sur- 
face and  also  protected  the  gas  bags  from 
injury.  Moreover,  a  thin  film  of  air  came 
between  the  gas  bags  and  the  outer  coverings 
and  served  to  protect  them  from  undesirable 
variations  of  temperature. 

In  his  later  airships,  Zeppelin  increased  the 
power  of  the  motors  without  adding  to  their 
weight.  Propellers  were  larger.  In  front  and 
rear  were  placed  vertical  surfaces  constructed 
of  linen  and  intended  to  produce  motion  in 
horizontal  directions.  Between  them  and  the 
cars  horizontal  surfaces  were  arranged,  one 
above  another,  after  the  fashion  of  an  aero- 
plane, in  order  to  induce  falling  or  rising 
movements.  Last  month,  according  to  some 
accounts,  Zeppelin  attained  a  speed  of  fifty 
feet  a  second  in  the  air  without  any  diffi- 
culty. 


SUBMARINE    WIRELESS    TELEGRAPHY 


JUST  as  wireless  telegraphy  and 
wireless  control  above  water 
have  introduced  revolutionary 
methods  of  aerial  communica- 
tion and  means  of  distant  me- 
chanical direction,  so  have  sound  waves,  as 
appears  from  statements  in  Cassier's  Maga- 
zine, opened  up  under  water  an  immense  field 
to  the  inventor  bent  upon  evolving  various 
applications  for  this  new-born  subaqueous 
system. 

Scarcely  three  years  have  elapsed  since 
John  Gardner  invented  a  dirigible  torpedo,  the 
various  functions  of  which  were  controlled 
by  those  waves  to  which  physicists  apply  the 
name  Hertzian.  The  torpedo  performed  in  a 
most  satisfactory  manner,  but,  like  all  other 
apparatus  subject  to  such  electrical  impulses, 
it  was  liable  to  interference  through  the 
agency   of  other   Hertzian   waves   set   up  by 


accident  or  by  intent.  While  his  torpedo 
proved  less  sensitively  responsive  in  this  par- 
ticular than  most  other  inventions  of  the 
kind,  still  the  weakness  or  fallibility  was 
there.  It  was  to  overcome  this  failing  that 
Mr.  Gardner  sought  other  means  by  which 
to  send  out  the  controlling  impulses.  After 
some  study  his  mind  went  back  to  those  sound 
experiments  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century,  of  which  all 
physicists  have  such  a  high  opinion. 

That  water  is  a  better  conductor  of  sound 
waves  than  air  was  suspected  a  long  while 
ago,  but  it  was  not  until  the  classical  experi- 
ments, made  by  Colladon  and  Sturm  on  the 
Lake  of  Geneva  in  1826,  that  the  fact  became 
a  matter  of  scientific  record.  At  that  time  a 
bell,  three  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  water, 
when  struck  by  a  hammer,  could  be  heard  at 
a  distance  of  nine  miles — about  four  times  as 


LOOPS  AND  NODES 

The   points   where   the  movements   here   outlined  cross  each   other   are  called    nodes   while   the   amplifications 
or   waves   are    called   loops. 
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THE   TONE  SYSTEM   OUTLINED 

5"  is  a  steel  or  metallic  ribbon  or  vibrator,  which  may  be  tuned  to  a  variety  of  pitches  by  means  of  the  tension 
screw  7  6'.  C  is  one  of  the  carbon  contacts  of  the  midro phone,  and  is  so  placed  upon  the  vibrator  5'  that  it  can 
properly  partake  of  the  latter's  movements.  The  second  carbon  pencil  of  the  microphone  C"  is  pivoted  in  the  fork 
of  an  overhanging  frame  and  mounted  eccentrically,  so  that  its  lower  and  heavier  end  will  bear  against  carbon 
pencil  C.  Carbon  pencil  C"  is  of  sufficient  weight  to  retain  close  contact  against  C  when  the  metallic  resonator 
IS  adjusted  by  any  sound  or  vibration  other  than  that  to  which  the  strip  is  keyed.  So  long  as  this  contact  con- 
tinues the  current  through  the  circuit  A  flows  undiminished  and  the  tongue  or  index  T  of  the  relay  retains  its 
position  at  P.  But  when  the  proper  sound  arrives  and  the  resistance  at  the  contacts  is  increased,  the  proper 
measure  of  current  does  not  flow  through  C  and  C"  to  maintain  the  electrical  balance,  and  the  tongue  T  is  drawn 
oyer  to  the  stronger  pole  N.  When  the  tongue  T  touches  the  pole  A'^,  this  movement  completes  the  local  or  relay 
circuit  B,  and  the  desired  mechanical  operation  is  set  in  motion  by  the  force  of  this  local  source  of  electrical  direc- 
tion. By  the  use  of  a  step-by-step  action,  after  the  circuit  B  has  been  closed,  various  mechanical  functions  can 
be  successively  controlled,  the  right  sound,  or  group  of  sounds,  having  been  made  in  order  to  start  the  initial 
movement  of  the  relay  tongue  T. 


far  as  the  sound  was  carried  when  the  bell 
was  struck  in  the  air.  Of  course  the  greater 
and  uniform  density  of  the  water  was  the 
primary  cause  of  the  phenomenon,  while  the 
absence  of  geographical  "accidents,"  such  as 
hills  and  valleys,  forests  and  variable  condi- 
tions of  atmosphere,  acted  to  make  the  water 
the  better  medium  for  the  transmission  of 
sound  waves. 

With  this  fact  established,  it  seems  remark- 
able, as  Mr.  Robert  G.  Skerrett,  writer  of 
the  paper  from  which  these  facts  are  taken, 
says,  that  subsequent  investigators  accom- 
plished no  substantial  results  until  within  the 
last  decade.  However,  Mr.  Gardner  at  once 
realized  that  by  using  the  sound  transmitted 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva  ex- 
periments, he  could  not  only  get  below  the 
water  and  out  of  reach  of  interfering  Hertzian 
waves,  but  he  saw  that  he  could  count  upon 
more  regularity  of  results,  because  he  would 
not  be  contending  with  variable  atmospheric 
conditions.  It  was  not  all  plain  sailing,  how- 
ever, because  another  difficulty  immediately 
appeared;  the  maritime  use  of  submarine 
sound  signals  for  navigational  warnings 
threatened  to  upset  this  plan,  while  the  sound 
of  the  churning  screws  of  moving  steamers 
caure  interference  or  undesred  action. 

These  seemingly  insuperable  difficulties 
were  overcome  by  the  adoption  of  musical 
tones  of  definite  pitches   as  a  basis  for  the 


system.  At  once  the  effects  of  all  undesir- 
able sounds  were  blocked  and  it  was  made 
certain  that  neither  mistake  nor  intent  could 
couse  interference  or  undesired  action. 

Each  note  of  the  musical  scale  has  its  own 
distinctive  individuality,  and  the  index  of  that 
character  is  the  number  of  vibrations  per  sec- 
ond necessary  to  produce  that  tone.  By  mak- 
ing the  receiving  instrument  sensitive  only  to 
a  chosen  note  of  fixed  duration  and  interval, 
and  deaf  or  mute  to  all  others,  Mr.  Gardner 
was  able  not  only  to  insure  immunity  from 
interference  but  to  add  precision  to  all  uses 
of  the  apparatus,  whether  in  the  form  of  a 
receiver  of  sound  signals  or  as  an  agency  for 
the  reception  of  impulses  designed  for  the 
distant  control  of  certain  mechanical  move- 
ments. 

The  listening  ear,  with  its  personal  equa- 
tion of  variable  keenness,  is  entirely  super- 
seded in  Mr.  Gardner's  invention  by  an  auto- 
matic visual  register  of  the  approach  to  the 
zone  of  sound  as  well  as  the  direction  in 
which  the  source  of  that  sound  lies.  In  this 
particular  Mr.  Gardner  is  able  to  place  every 
member  of  a  ship's  navigational  force  upon 
the  same  basis  of  efficiency,  whether  one  ear 
be  as  keen  as  the  other  or  whether  the  hear- 
ing of  one  member  of  the  staff  be  more  acute 
th4n  the  rest  of  them.  In  this  particular  alone 
the  Gardner  apparatus  is  a  very  distinct  ad- 
vance in  the  direction  of  the  uses   for  sub- 
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marine  signalling  as  an  aid  to  navigation. 
The  apparatus  can  be  arranged  either  to 
sound  a  warning  bell  on  shipboard  or  blow 
the  whistle  automatically  of  the  steamer,  and 
thus,  despite  any  opinion  to  the  contrary,  due 
warning  may  be  given  of  the  vessel's  actual 
presence  within  the  danger  or  warning  zone. 

Let  us  see  how  these  remarkable  results  are 
effected  and  then  we  can  appreciate  the  won- 
derful simplicity  of  the  whole  invention,  which 
has  for  his  initial  ogject  merely  the  gover- 
nance of  an  electric  crrent,  or,  rather,  a  cir- 
cuit which,  in  turn,  controls  a  number  of 
mechanical  movements. 

At  the  sound-receiving  station  the  essential 
apparatus  consists  of  a  vibrator  sufficiently 
sensitive  to  respond  to  the  faintest  impulse  of 
the  proper  sound  waves.  This  vibrator  or 
resonator,  whichever  one  chooses  to  call  it, 
is  fundamentally  a  strip  of  very  thin  metallic 
tape  so  attached  to  the  inside  of  a  vessel's 
bottom  plating  that  it  can  receive  readily  all 
the  vibrations  imparted  to  that  portion  of 
the  ship's  skin  exposed  to  the  submarine  sound 
waves.  In  this  manner  the  tape  vibrates  sym- 
pathetically to  all  the  impulses  reaching  the 
craft's  submerged  plating.  But,  being  tuned 
to  a  definite  note,  the  required  magnitude  or 
amplification  of  these  responsive  vibrations 
takes  place  only  upon  the  arrival  of  the  right 
tone,  at  which  time  the  tape  starts  the  elec- 
trical action  upon  which  depend  all  further 
effects  at  the  receiving  station. 

The  movements  of  the  steel  tape  are  so 
small,  even  at  the  required  amplification,  that 
no  change  is  perceptible  under  a  strong  mag- 
nifying glass.  Where  one-thousandth  of  an 
inch  is  considered  a  fine  adjustment  for  tele- 
graphic relays,  in  the  case  of  the  Gardner 
instrument,  a  still  more  exquisite  adjustment 
is  necessary  to  regulate  the  carbon  contacts 
of  the  microphone,  which  regulates  the  open- 
ing and  closing  of  the  electric  circuit: 

"To  meet  the  requirements  of  such  minute 
movements,  none  of  the  usual  methods  for  ad- 
justing contacts  being  suitable,  a  carbon-pencil 
microphone  is  mounted  upon  the  resonant  tape. 
This  microphone  consists  of  two  carbon  contacts, 
the  upper  and  larger  carbon  pencil  being  of  such 
weight  and  dimensions  that  it  will  vibrate  in  uni- 
son with  the  tape  upon  the  arrival  of  any  note 
not  corresponding  to  the  natural  period  to  which 
the  vibrator  is  tuned,  but  which  will  remain  rela- 
tively stationary,  as  compared  with  the  tape,  when 
the  latter  is  vibrated  responsively  to  the  proper 
note,  at  which  time  contact  between  the  two  car- 
bons is  imperfect,  thereby  increasing  their  elec- 
trical resistance  and  reducing  the  amount  of  cur- 
rent which  can  pass  through  them.     This  is  the 
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THREE   NOTES   AT   ONCE 

In  this  diagram  is  shown  the  arrangement  of  a  three- 
tone  instrument,  which  requires  the  simultaneous  sound- 
ing of  all  three  notes  to  secure  the  release  of  the  relay 
tong^ue  before  the  desired  operation  which  follows  can 
take  place. 


key  of   the    whole   operation.     As    Mr.    Gardner 
better  expresses  it : 

'With  silence,  or  with  an  unsuitable  note,  the 
pressure  of  the  pencil  is,  therefore,  constant;  but 
upon  the  arrival  of  a  sound  in  agreement  with 
the  pitch  of  the  vibrator,  amplification  follows, 
and  the  intimacy  of  contact  between  pencil  and 
vibrator  are  diminished.' " 

The  multi-form  note  of  the  apparatus,  which 
can  be  better  comprehended  by  reference  to 
the  diagrams,  would  be  especially  valuable  in 
naval  or  military  operations  where  the  prime 
aim  is  secrecy  and  the  prevention  of  "inter- 
ference" on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  These 
several  strips  or  resonators  can  be  tuned  to 
any  one  of  a  large  range  of  possible  tonic 
combinations  and  these  changes  can  be  effect- 
ed rapidly  and  in  a  manner  to  deceive  the  foe. 

As  an  aid  to  navigation,  one  of  these  re- 
ceiving resonators  would  be  placed  below  the 
waterline  and  on  each  side  of  the  vessel's 
bow  and,  by  introducing  an  electrical  resist- 
ance, a  dial  would  be  arranged  so  as  to  show 
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RKDUCTION  AND  RESISTANCE 

The  apparatus  here  shown  avails  itself  of  the  mode  in  which  the  waves  intercept  one  another.  It  is  found 
that,  by  mounting  the  carbon  C  at  or  near  one  of  the  nodes,  the  free  vibration  of  the  steel  tape  or  resonator  5" 
is  not  dampened  or  suppressed;  and,  therefore,  the  current  reduction  or  resistance  at  the  carbon  contacts  of  the 
microphone  is  really  much  greater  than  when  the  carbon  C  is  placed  near  a  loop  where  the  greatest  movement 
is.  As  a  result,  an  undesirable  sound  is  less  likely  to  produce  the  disturbance  necessary  to  upset  the  electrical 
balance  by  which  the  relay  tongue  T  is  shifted  to  the  pole  A'  and  the  relay  current  B  brought  into  play  which 
controls    the    ultimate    action. 


on  which  side  the  disturbance  or  sound  was 
greatest,  and  thus  indicate  automatically  and 
visually  the  direction  of  the  signal's  source. 
Again,  when  the  index  ceased  to  register,  the 
observer  would  know  that  the  ship  had  passed 
beyond  the  warning  zone. 

"If,  as  seems  to  be  the  case,  this  device  of  a 
submarine  wireless  telegraphy  has  rendered  it 
possible  for  communications  to  be  made  between 
one  submarine  and  another  below  the  surface, 
the  whole  aspect  of  naval  strategy  will  be  modi- 
fied. The  embarrassments  of  the  French  gov- 
ernment in  maneuvering  squadrons  of  sub- 
marines grow  out  of  the  fact  that  the  radius  of 
action  of  these  vessels  must  be  extended  with 
great  caution  owing  to  the  tendency  to  get  out 
of  touch  with  the  commanding  authority.  Sub- 
marines in  the  French  navy  are  handled  as  a 
rule  in  isolated  units.  There  are  modes  of  com- 
munication between  two  vessels  of  this  descrip- 
tion, but  they  remain  crude,  and  for  the  most 
part  unavailable  in  war.  If  a  code  of  signals 
be  devised  on  the  basis  of  the  musical  notes  al- 
ready described  it  would  be  impossible  for  mes- 
sages to  be  tapped,  no  matter  from  what  direc- 
tion they  might  come.  Indeed,  the  accidents  to 
the  French  submarines,  and  to  the  British  vessels 
of  this  type  have  been  in  the  main  due  to  the 
lack  of  any  facilities  for  communication  between 
them.  Granting,  then,  that  one  submarine  can 
transmit  intelligible  messages  of  no  great  com- 
plexity to  another,  these  craft  will  be  consider- 
able factors  in  naval  campaigns." 

By  the  adoption  of  a  tekgraphic  recording 


instrument  and  the  use  of  a  dot  and  dash 
code  it  would  be  possible  to  transmit  signals 
by  this  wireless  method  and  to  have  a  record 
of  them  so  as  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  mis- 
taken interpretation.  In  this  way,  a  surface 
vessel  could  keep  in  touch  with  submarines 
lying  entirely  submerged,  and  in  this  particu- 
lar a  distinct  advance  would  be  gained  over 
the  present  use  of  aerial  wireless  as  now 
adopted  in  some  of  the  foreign  services  for 
this  purpose. 

This   system   has   already  been   adapted   to 
the  control  of  a  wireless  submarine. 


"These  functions  are  controlled  by  the  voice, 
and  when  the  orders  are  given  in  the  proper  tone 
the  apparatus  responds  with  uncanny  promptness 
to  these  commands.  A  further  use  of  the  system 
is  that  of  possibly  controlling  the  detonation  of 
submarine  mines,  the  various  groups  being  made 
responsive  to  certain  musical  notes,  or  succession 
of  notes.  This  not  only  adds  to  the  passiveness 
of  the  mine  in  the  presence  of  friendly  vessels, 
but  it  makes  it  more  deadly  certain  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  foe,  while  simplifying  the  whole  instal- 
lation by  doing  away  with  much  of  the  expense 
and  the  complications  associated  with  the  usual 
mine  cables  and  their  troublesome  and  uncertain 
connections.  Further,  this  system  of  sound  con- 
trol can  be  adapted  to  the  turning  on  and  off  of 
the  lights  in  gas-illuminated  channel  buoys,  and 
there  is  an  endless  list  of  possible  uses  to  whicii 
this  invention  may  be  put." 
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'HERE  is  an  essential  identity  be- 
tween the  gossip  and  the  genius. 
Dr.  J.  D.  Logan,  a  well-known 
writer  on  psychology,  makes  this 
statement,  but  he  admits  that, 
to  the  ordinary  man,  no  two  beings  seem  so 
far  apart  as  the  gossip  and  the  genius.  The 
one  exhibits  a  low  form  of  mentality,  and 
the  other  astonishes  by  the  originality  and 
creative  powers  of  his  mind.  Psychology, 
however,  observes  that  the  contents  of  the 
consciousness  of  each  are  produced  by  neural 
processes  which  work  in  the  same  way,  with 
the  same  spontaneity  and  tendency  to  repro- 
duce every  fragment  of  past  experience.  For 
science,  adds  Dr.  Logan,  who  writes  in  The 
Canadian  Magazine,  the  mind  of  the  gossip 
has  a  characteristic  identity  with  the  mind  of 
the  genius,  because  both  think  by  what  is 
known  technically  as  "total  recall." 

Now  what  seems  so  formidable  under  this 
title  will  turn  out  easy  of  comprehension,  and, 
moreover,  acquaintance  with  it  will  satisfy 
intellectual  curiosity.  The  gossip  habit  may 
be  idiotic,  amiable  or  scandalous,  but  in  all 
its  forms  the  problem  is  the  same — namely, 
to  discover  how  certain  minds  from  the 
thought  of  one  thing  pass  to  all  sorts  of  re- 
mote connections,  sane  and  silly,  rational  and 
grotesque,  relevant  and  irrelevant.  When  we 
discover  this,  the  cause  of  gossip,  we  shall 
learn  a  piquant  fact — that  those  whom  we 
designate  as  scandal  mongers  are  at  fault  in 
the  mind,  not  in  the  heart.  The  scandal- 
mongering  will  be  perceived  as  the  natural 
and  inevitable  outcome  of  certain  peculiar 
brain  processes. 

It  should  be  understood  at  the  outset  that 
there  is  nothing  more  unoriginal  than  original- 
ity, because  so-called  original  ideas  well  up 
from  the  depths  of  consciousness  in  obedience 
to  the  workings  of  associated  brain  processes. 
Now  the  essential  difference  between  the  gos- 
sip mind  and  the  original  mind  is  that  the 
latter  ignores  all  trivial,  grotesque  and  irrele- 
vant suggestions  and  conserves  only  those 
which  bear  strictly  on  the  topic,  end  or  prob- 
lem in  review.  The  thoughts  of  the  gossip 
have  connection  but  not  coherence.  The 
thoughts  of  the  genius  have  coherence  but 
likewise  connection  and  unity.  But  the  matter 
of  their  thoughts,  the  contents  of  their  minds 
are  in  both  supplied  spontaneously  by  a  pe- 
culiar congeries  of  associated  brain  processes. 


Let  us  consider  the  nature  and  workings  of 
these  processes  as  modern  psychology  explains 
them. 

In  the  view  of  the  older  psychology,  the 
baby,  as  it  grows,  gradually  puts  its  universe 
together  from  bits  of  experience,  as  if  the  in- 
fant at  first  knew  and  identified  this  object, 
that  object  and  another,  and  then  related  them 
into  the  parts  of  the  system  of  things  we  call 
the  world.  In  the  modern  view  the  process  of 
coming  to  know  a  world  of  rel'ated  objects  is 
rather  one  of  analyzing  a  whole  into  recog- 
nizable parts.  The  baby's  universe  at  first  is, 
in  William  James's  celebrated  phrase,  "one 
big,  blooming,  buzzing  confusion" — not  a  more 
or  less  clearly  perceived  number  of  single, 
separate  objects.  The  baby's  method  of  get- 
ting an  ordered  world,  ordered  perceptions 
and  ideas  of  things  is  by  painfully  taking  the 
big,  blooming,  buzzing  confusion  of  parents, 
nurse,  fists,  toes,  milk  bottle  and  what  not  to 
pieces,  much  as  a  boy  takes  a  clock  to  pieces 
to  see  how  it  is  made.  The  first  process  of 
the  mind,  then,  in  acquiring  knowledge  is 
called  by  modern  psychologists  "dissociation." 

But  the  baby,  as  it  grows,  would  not  get 
very  far  on  the  road  to  knowledge  if  it  only 
discriminated  aspects  or  elements  of  the  world 
it  sees,  hears,  tastes  and  touches.  It  must 
learn  to  make  all  sorts  of  re-combinations  of 
the  discriminated  elements;  or,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  does  this  spontaneously,  naturally: 


"This  process  of  reconstruction,  of  re-combina- 
tion, is  called  by  psychologists  'association.'  But, 
as  we  shall  see  immediately,  association  is  not,  as 
with  the  older  psychologists,  strictly  a  mental 
process ;  it  is  now  viewed  as  essentially  a  cere- 
bral or  mechanical  process — an  activity  of  the 
brain,  not  of  the  mind.  And,  before  we  proceed, 
let  us  remember  that  this  cerebral  process  is  also 
the  elementary  basis  of  memory  and  voluntary 
thinking. 

"We  may  see  the  nature  and  workings  of  asso- 
ciation by  reflecting  on  one  or  two  familiar  in- 
stances. Consider  first  the  most  familiar  of  all — 
recalling  the  name  of  a  person.  To-day  you 
meet  X  on  the  street  and  he  takes  you  by  the 
hand,  greeting  you  genially.  You  reply  in  the 
same  cordial  manner,  but  you  cannot  recall  his 
name.  You  say  good-bye,  and  immediately  begin 
to  go  over  in  your  mind  all  the  possible  places 
where  you  might  have  met  X  before,  and  all  the 
persons  with  whom  you  might  have  met  him. 
The  name  is  just  on  the  tip  of  your  tongue;  but 
no,  it  escapes  you ;  at  last  you  give  the  matter 
up  and  go  on  about  your  business.  Three  weeks 
later  you  are  on  the  street  again,  or  at  your  desk, 
with   your    thoughts   completely   away   from   the 
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problem  of  the  name  of  X,  when  all  of  sudden 
the  name  pops  into  your  mind  and  escapes  from 
your  tongue,  for  no  reason  that  you  can  dis- 
cover. 

"Consider,  again,  an  instance  which  is  equally 
familiar,  but  which  works  out  in  another  way. 
Your  wife  says  to  you :  'John,  I  want  you  to  buy 
a  49A  spool  of  Clark's  silk  thread,  salmon  shade, 
which,  please,  bring  with  you  when  you  come 
home  at  noon  for  luncheon.  But  you  are  so  for- 
getful that  I  am  going  to  tie  a  sample  of  the 
thread  around  the  index  finger  of  your  hand; 
then  you  can't  forget  my  commission.'  Your 
wife  is  a  good  psychologist.  She  understands 
that  the  thread  on  the  finger  will  be  seen  fre- 
quently, and  the  oftener  it  is  seen  the  more  fre- 
quently will  you  think  of  your  commission,  until 
it  will  be  practically  impossible  for  you  to  forget 
it;  and  sure  enough  you  do  bring  home  the  re- 
quired spool." 

Now,  this  second  instance  of  what  is  im- 
properly called  association  of  ideas  explains 
the  first  instance.  The  problem  is  to  under- 
stand how  the  sight  of  one  object  calls  up  the 
memory  of  another  object.  Modern  psychol- 
ogy submits  that  there  can  be  no  solution  of 
this  problem  if  we  view  the  mind  as  an  entity 
in  which  we  can  pigeonhole  simple  ideas, 
separate  and  unrelated,  and  pick  them  out  of 
their  resting  places  just  when  wanted,  for 
there  would  be  thus  no  explanation  of  the 
spontaneous  and  sudden  appearance  of  an  idea 
long  after  we  had  given  up  the  search  for  it, 
as  happened  in  the  instance  of  the  name  to  be 
recalled.  But  modern  psychology  does  offer 
a  sensible  explanation.  To-day  this  science  is 
more  or  less  psychological  in  method,  and  its 
fundamental  formula  is :  "No  psychosis  with- 
out neurosis."  That  is  to  say,  all  our  mental 
processes  are  conditioned  or  caused  by  brain 
processes. 

Whereas,  then,  the  older  psychologists  held 
that  "ideas"  are  associated  in  the  mind,  mod- 
ern psychologists  submit  that  not  "ideas"  but 
"objects"  are  associated  in  experience,  and 
that  these  objects  leave  in  the  brain  substance 
or  neural  system  relatively  indelible  impres- 
sions. Every  object  leaves  its  mark  in  the 
way  of  a  "brain  tract";  and  so,  when  two  or 
more  objects  are  associated  thus  a  network 
of  brain  tracts  is  formed.  Consequently,  when 
later  on  one  of  the  past  associated  objects  is 
seen  again  or  heard  or  experienced  in  any 
way,  this  related  impression  starts  a  move- 
ment along  and  through  the  associated  brain 
tracts  until,  as  in  the  case  of  the  name  of  a 
person,  when  we  are  not  thinking  of  the  sec- 
ond or  absent  object  at  all,  when  in  fact  we 
have  dismissed  it  from  our  thoughts  alto- 
gether, into  our  mind  it  sfiunters, 


The  truth  of  this  doctrine  is  proved  by  the 
case  of  the  wife's  commission  and  the  thread 
on  the  finger.  For  what  were  associated  were 
brain  impressions  caused  by  the  voice  of  the 
wife  and  unusual  sight  of  the  thread  on  the 
finger.  The  frequent  sight  of  the  thread  kept 
the  original  brain  tract  open  or  active.  The 
brain  serves  as  a  switchboard  and  shunted 
the  idea  on  one  track  over  to  and  down  an- 
other track.  With  the  train  of  ideas  thus 
constantly  moving  it  was  impossible  for  the 
commission  to  be  forgotten. 

We  may,  then,  put  this  down  as  a  funda- 
mental law  of  psychology:  the  materials  of 
our  thoughts,  the  contents  of  our  minds,  our 
memories  of  past  experiences  and  the  order 
of  our  ideas  are  the  outcome  of  mechanical 
processes  of  the  brain.  Whatever  we  think 
of,  no  matter  what  its  remoteness  in  connec- 
tion with  present  experience,  is  conditioned 
and  caused  not  by  pure  mind  but  by  automatic 
variations  in  associated  brain  processes.  This 
is  called  the  law  of  "neural  habit." 

This  law,  however,  only  partially  explains 
the  comical  absurdity  of  the  inveterately  gar- 
rulous woman.  It  tells  us  only  that  her  brain 
is  responsible  for  the  remarkable  transitions 
of  her  thoughts  as  she  prates  on,  the  original- 
ity of  her  ideas.  It  does  not  explain  how  the 
garrulous  woman's  type"  of  mind  differs  from 
the  ordinary  type  of  mind.  To  the  first  law 
we  must  add  another  and  somewhat  subsidiary 
law,  namely — Unless  some  outward  impres- 
sion, sound,  sight  or  sensation  of  touch,  at- 
tract and  divert  the  current  of  our  ideas,  or 
unless  some  of  the  brain  processes  are, 
through  past  experience,  more  intimately  and 
habitually  associated  than  others,  the  mind 
must  recall  and  reproduce  every  fragment  of 
experience  once  a  brain  tract  is  set  in  mo- 
tion by  an  impression  or  reflection.  This  is 
called  the  law  of  "total  recall." 

As  it  happens,  however,  most  minds  do  not 
work  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  total  re- 
call. For  the  reasons  given — irrupting  out- 
ward impressions  or  inward  obstructing  ten- 
dencies in  the  brain  tracts — most  of  us  are 
saved  from  the  jungle  of  connections  in  our 
thoughts  which  characterize  the  garrulous 
woman's  type  of  mind.  Yet  we  may  note  the 
tendency  present  in  our  own  minds  by  con- 
sidering what  actually  goes  on  there  when, 
for  instance,  we  are  writing  an  essay  or  mak- 
ing a  speech.  Is  is  not  true  that  in  these  cases 
all  sorts  of  absurd  ideas,  comic  suggestions, 
grotesque  images,  utterly  irrelevant  and  un- 
■vvprthjr  reflections  enter  our  minds  alop^  withi 
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the  same,  serious  and  relevant?  Yet  we  make 
our  essay  or  speech  coherent  and  unified  by 
rejecting  the  former  and  affirming  and  using 
only  the  latter.  Whatever  the  worth  of  the 
contents  of  our  minds  in  the  time  of  composi- 
tion and  expression,  the  silly  and  the  sane, 
the  irrelevant  and  the  relevant  have  precisely 
the  same  origin — the  tendency  of  the  mind  to 
reproduce  experience  by  total  recall. 

In  the  gossip  and  the  genius  this  tendency 
is  extreme.  In  the  most  of  us  it  is  the  merest 
tendency  and,  behold,  we  have  only  prosaic 
minds !  But  if  by  grace  of  nature  we  are 
thus  saved  from  being  gossips,  bores  or  scan- 
dal mongers,  at  the  same  time  we  are  pre- 
vented from  belonging  to  that  body  of  excep- 
tional and  eccentric  persons  called  geniuses. 
For  what  makes  a  genius  is  the  tendency  of 
his  brain  processes  to  take  all  sorts  of  eccen- 
tric directions  and  thus,  like  a  divining  rod, 
discover  in  the  depths  of  consciousness  those 
remote  but  rational  connections  which  aston- 
ish ordinary  minds. 

There  are  two  other  species  of  gossips 
which  we  must  consider  briefly.  A  comical 
interest  belongs  to  the  harmless  or  amiable 
chattering  of  the  kind  of  gossip  mind  repre- 
sented by  Mrs.  Sampson  in  Fergus  Hume's 
"Mystery  of  a  Hansom  Cab,"  or  Miss  Bates 
in  Jane  Austen's  "Emma,"  or  the  nurse  in 
"Romeo  and  Juliet,"  because  the  transition  of 
their  thoughts  is  so  ingenious  and  remote,  the 
contrasts  so  unexpected  and  absurd.  The 
other  two  species  have  no  exemplars  in  litera- 
ture. They  are  found  solely  in  life.  They  are 
the  scandal  monger  and  the  bore : 

"The  bore,  that  is,  the  slave  of  literal  fact,  who 
recounts  every  detail  of  his  experience  in  the 
most  dry  and  fanciless  manner,  could  not  be  ad- 
mitted into  literature  simply  because  his  utterly 
uninteresting  talk  would  repel,  and  spoil  the  nar- 
rative. Usually  these  fanciless  gossips  are  men 
who  revere  every  fact  equally.  Of  course  they 
are  harmless  because  they  deal  only  in  remin- 
iscences of  local  and  personal  history.  Their 
formula  for  an  opening  is — 'I  remember  when  I 
was — '  Their  stories  and  narratives  are  insuffer- 
ably long-drawn-out,  and  are  always  without 
point.  Here  again  total  recall  is  at  work.  But 
there  is  a  lack  of  piquancy  in  their  gossip,  for 
two  reasons:  first,  the  poverty  of  their  experi- 
ence is  so  great  that  they  have  nothing  but  the 
narrowest  and  most  unromantic  facts  of  local  or 
personal  history  to  reproduce;  and,  secondly, 
their  own  interest  in  their  experience  is  diffused 
equally  over  every  part  of  it,  and  when  repro- 
duced, is  done  so  without  variety  or  contrast — 
it  is  nothinjf  but  a  slow,  deadly  treadmill  of  flat 
reminiscences.  And  to  write  about  them  is  as 
uninteresting  and  uninspiring  as  the  treadmill  of 
theix  own  minds.     Therefore  let  us  turn  to  the 


third  species  of  the  gossip,  which,  if  he  is  a 
reprehensible  member  of  society,  is  at  least  inter- 
esting in  his  mental  processes  and  in  his  familiar 
haunts  and  works.  I  mean  the  scandal-monger. 
"At  the  outstart  we  may  lay  it  down  as  a  prin- 
ciple that  from  the  mental  (or  moral)  point  of 
view  there  is  with  the  genuine  scandal-monger 
no  intention  to  do  harm.  For  there  are  two 
types  of  this  class  of  human  beings.  There  is 
the  'simon-pure'  gossip — the  frequenter  of  Dorcas 
societies,  sewing  circles,  thimble-teas,  and  coun- 
try grocery  stores.  Then  there  is  the  really 
vicious  scandal-monger,  who,  on  hearing  a  man 
defamed  or  scandalized,  runs  to  him  with  tales, 
considerably  enlarged  and  colored,  of  what  was 
said  about  him.  This  is  the  poison  of  the  ser- 
pent ;  the  intention  is  to  sting,  wound,  poison  and 
stir  up  hatred  and  strife." 

But  the  genuine  gossiper  of  scandal  is  one 
who  essentially  suffers  from  lack  of  variety 
and  intensity  of  interests.  Now  there  is  noth- 
ing so  interesting  as  the  lives  and  the  sins  of 
human  creatures.  Nothing  else  affords  so 
piquant  a  topic  of  conversation  as  these, 
chiefly  because  a  man's  life  and  his  sins,  be- 
ing really  private  concerns  of  an  individual 
who  would  conceal  their  inner  side,  have  the 
character  of  what  is  known  as  news.  But 
who  is  so  important  in  his  own  eyes  or  in  the 
eyes  of  others  as  the  news  bearer?  Really, 
then,  the  genuine  scandal  monger  means  only 
to  be  a  news  monger.  For  those  who  lack  a 
broad  variety  and  deep  intensity  of  interests 
there  is  nothing  else  to  talk  about  save  local 
social  history  and  the  lives  and  characters  of 
their  neighbors. 

This,  however,  explains  only  part  of  the 
matter.  How  shall  we  account  for  the  peculiar 
working  of  the  mental  switchboard  of  the 
scandal  gossiper?  The  explanation  is  that, 
as  we  say,  he  likes  to  hear  himself  talk.  Now 
this  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  the 
mind  of  the  scandal  monger  works  by  total 
recall.  For  we  note  that  his  mind  passes  from 
the  pettiest  detail  to  the  most  alarming  moral 
recriminations : 

"The  subject  of  discourse — the  victim — may  be 
A,  B,  C  or  D,  good,  bad  or  indifferent  charac- 
ters ;  yet  each  is  satisfactory  as  a  theme  for  the 
scandalizer.  But  it  all  happens  to  be  mere  talk, 
mere  reproduction  of  fragments  of  experience 
seen  or  heard;  the  incidents  of  a  day's  or  a 
week's  experience  rush  to  the  mind  of  the  gos- 
siper and  are  uttered  freely,  pell-mell.  For  let 
the  subject  of  discourse  appear  on  the  scene,  and 
at  once  the  attitude  of  the  scandalizer  changes 
from  garrulous  defamation  to  respect  or  kindli- 
ness; and  the  talk  is  shifted  to  some  other  citi- 
zen equally  respectable,  but  out  of  hearing. 

"In  short,  the  scandal-monger  suffers  from  a 
poverty  of  experience,  but,  being  gifted  with  a 
mind  conditioned  by  brain  processes  that  work 
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by  total  recall,  his  thoughts  fly  to  the  most 
piquant  object  of  his  experience,  and  because 
that  object  is  absent  and,  therefore,  does  not  ob- 
struct his  thoughts,  his  tongue  wags  on  inces- 
santly and  remorselessly.  And  so  his  sin  is 
chiefly  a  matter  of  peculiar  brain  organization, 
and  secondarily  the  result  of  congregating  with 
others  who  love  to  wallow  in  the  mire  of  piquant 
and  salacious  'news.' 

"In  conclusion:  What  makes  the  gossip  an 
interesting  object  of  scientific  explanation  is  not 
the  fact  that  this  species  of  human  beings  is  a 
character  in  our  comic  literature  or  is  an  eccen- 
tric member  of  society;  but  the  fact  that  the 
gossip  is  allied  to  the  genius.  The  essential  like- 
ness between  the  two  is  the  extraordinary  power 
of  each  to  make  novel  or  original  connections 
between  ideas;  but  this  power  which  seems  so 
original  is,  after  all,  wholly  unoriginal,  since  it 
depends  on  the  automatic  reproductions  of  remote 
fragments  of  experience  by  total  recall." 

The  essential  diflference  between  the  two  is 


the  power  of  genius  to  distinguish  between 
the  worthy  and  the  unworthy,  the  relevant 
and  the  irrelevant,  in  the  stream  of  his  ideas — 
the  sagacity  which  enables  him  to  discover 
in  the  jungle  of  connections  amongst  his 
thoughts  and  fancies  the  one  which  has  re- 
mained hidden  from  other  minds,  to  hold  to 
this  new  idea,  ignoring  all  others  of  its  com- 
panions and  to  bring  it  forth  to  the  light  of 
day.  There  is  nothing  in  genius  save  an  ex- 
traordinary power  to  think,  to  sustain  thought ; 
but  behind  this  power  are  persistently  active 
associated  brain  processes — incessantly  switch- 
ing ideas  into  consciousness. 

So  that  we  ordinary  creatures  are  quite 
right  when  we  describe  those  of  our  fellows 
who  surpass  us  in  originality,  who  approach 
the  genius,  as  "brainy"  men.  Literally,  genius 
is  brains. 


MODERN    MUSIC    AS     EVIDENCE    OF    THE    GENERAL 
DETERIORATION     IN    HEARING 


IN  increasing  proportion  of  young 
and  middle-aged  persons  suffer 
from  partial  or  total  deafness, 
according  to  the  statistics  com- 
piled recently  by  the  scientific 
authorities  of  the  Sorbonne  in  Paris.  Yet 
the  mechanism  of  the  ear  was  never  more 
carefully  studied  by  specialists.  The  unnoted 
deterioration  of  the  hearing  of  average  people 
forms  the  subject  of  a  study  in  The  Albany 
Review  (London)  by  Dr.  Elizabeth  Godfrey, 
who  has  specialized  in  the  field  to  which  she 
devotes  the  ensuing  considerations.  It  ap- 
pears to  her  that  the  majority  of  civilized  per- 
sons to-day  must  be  afflicted  with  loss  of  fine- 
ness and  power  of  discrimination  in  hearing, 
as  the  reports  of  hospital  clinics  and  school 
boards  prove  to  repletion.  The  kind  of  music 
that  grows  increasing  popular,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  constitution  of  the  modern  orchestra 
and  the  aims  of  the  professional  trainer  of  the 
voice,  seem  to  her  evidence  in  support  of  this 
view.  The  reign  of  the  harpsichord,  the 
spinnet,  the  lute,  the  mandolin  and  the  guitar 
is  quite  over.  These  instruments  are  pre- 
served merely  as  curiosities.  In  place  of  the 
four-and-twenty  fiddlers,  once  thought  so 
grand,  we  have  massed  bands.  The  cathedral 
choir  of  a  dozen  men  and  a  score  of  boys  is 
superseded  by  the  mammoth  choir  of  several 
hundred  voices.  Modern  music  is  almost 
swamped  by  its  own  size. 


If  there  is  gain  there  is  also  loss,  insists 
Dr.  Gorfrey.  The  volume  of  sound  is  im- 
mense, impressive,  sometimes  magnificent. 

But  what  of  its  quality? 

The  tone,  replies  our  authority,  is  inevitably 
blurred  by  too  great  numbers,  and  tho  the 
time  under  a  good  leader  may  be  accurate  in 
its  salient  points  and  the  attack  may  be  good, 
it  is  manifestly  impossible  that  some  forty 
first  violins  should  take  it  up  with  the  pre- 
cision of  four,  and  the  worst  is  the  modem 
ear  seems  unable  to  detect  the  flaw.  The 
musical  critic  is  satisfied,  the  crowd  flocks 
after  the  big  orchestra,  while  chamber  music 
becomes  more  and  more  the  peculiar  delight 
of  the  elect. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  massed  choirs.  The 
effects  are  broad,  not  seldom  coarse.  Purity 
of  tone  is  neither  missed  nor  mourned.  Those 
who  are  aroused  to  enthusiasm  by  the  render- 
ings of  eighteenth  century  oratorios  in  the 
modern  manner  would  probably  be  deaf  to  the 
exquisite  beauties  of  the  same  music  given  by 
a  small,  highly  trained  choir  of  men  and  boys 
after  the  traditions  of  Handel's  own  day. 

The  sphere  of  the  soloist  is  also  invaded  by 
this  spirit  of  exaggeration  induced  by  the 
growing  defects  of  the  modern  car.  The 
deafer  we  grow  the  louder  becomes  our  music, 
and  the  louder  our  music  the  deafer  we  get. 
We  do  not  look  now  for  a  sympathetic  inter- 
pretation of  the  composer.    If  the  tone  is  loud 
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enough  to  fill  a  vast  hall,  if  the  execution 
amazes,  as  the  tricks  of  the  contortionist 
amaze,  that  is  all  the  modern  audience  asks. 
The  pianist  must  be  possessed  of  a  powerful 
physique  rather  than  of  a  perfect  ear  and 
delicate  touch  or  fine  sensibility  if  he  is  to 
make  any  mark  to-day.  Forte  and  piano  must 
be  exaggerated,  while  rhythm,  phrasing,  that 
modulation  which  sought  expression  in  the 
finger  tips  rather  than  in  the  pedals  goes  to 
the  wall  in  favor  of  noise  and  lightning  speed. 

Neither  has  the  violinist  escaped  the  general 
contagion.  If  he  seeks  popularity  he  must 
astonish  before  he  can  enchant.  It  is  the 
feat  of  dexterity  rather  than  the  message  that 
the  modern  audience  asks  from  him. 

As  far  as  singing  is  concerned,  if  the 
singers  of  an  elder  day  could  return  to  earth 
and  listen  to  their  successors,  they  might  de- 
clare theirs  a  lost  art.  We  have  vocalists  in 
plenty,  but  no  singers.  Voice  production  has 
put  singing  wholly  out  of  fashion.  Directly 
the  fortunate  possessor  of  a  voice  realizes  his 


gift,  he  forthwith  hastens  to  a  specialist  to 
have  it  trained  on  the  most  approved  scientific 
methods,  and  the  results  are  sound  and  fury 
signifying  nothing.  The  whole  aim  of  the 
process  is  to  develop  the  throat,  by  vocal  gym- 
nastics, into  an  organ  capable  of  reaching  the 
farthest  limits  of  a  vast  hall.  The  majority 
of  voices  are  deficient  in  capacity  and  com- 
pass sufficient  to  att^iin  this  end  and  can 
acquire  the  requisite  loudness  only  at  the  ex- 
pense of  what  we  may  call  the  singing  quality, 
of  all  sweetness,  tenderness,  delicate  grada- 
tion of  tone,  of  the  ease  and  spontaneity  that 
make  the  singing  of  a  bird  the  very  voice  of 
joy.  Worst  of  all,  the  ear  is  outraged  and 
refuses  to  act  as  guide  to  the  rebel  throat, 
and  the  people  of  to-day,  with  their  deterior- 
ated sense  of  hearing,  love  to  have  it  so.  It 
is  quite  common  to  hear  a  singer  applauded 
and  encored  who  has  bellowed  through  a  love 
song,  wholly  out  of  tune,  because  she  has 
reached  an  astonishingly  high  note  and  held 
on  to  it  as  an  acrobatic  feat. 


A     MARVEL     IN     MODERN     BIOLOGY     AND     ITS     BEAR- 
ING   ON     THE     MECHANICAL    THEORY     OF     LIFE 


|HE  most  enigmatical  case  with 
which  modern  biology  has  to 
deal  is  the  regeneration  of  the 
eye  in  the  tadpoles  of  salaman- 
ders. If  the  lens  be  removed 
from  the  eye  of  a  young  tadpole,  the  animal 
proceeds  to  manufacture  a  new  one  to  take 
its  place  and  the  eye  becomes  as  perfect  as 
before.  That  such  a  process  should  take  place 
at  all  is  remarkable  enough,  observes  Profes- 
sor Edmund  Beecher  Wilson  in  his  lecture  on 
biology  at  Columbia  University.  But  from  a 
technical  point  of  view,  he  adds,  this  is  not 
the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  case. 

What  fills  the  embryologist  with  astonish- 
ment is  the  fact  that  the  new  lens  is  not 
formed  in  the  same  way  or  from  the  same 
material  as  the  old  one.  In  the  normal  de- 
velopment of  the  tadpole  from  the  egg,  as  in 
all  other  vertebrate  animals,  the  lens  is  formed 
from  the  outer  skin  or  ectoderm  of  the  head. 
In  the  replacement  of  the  lens  after  removal 
it  arises  from  the  cells  of  the  iris  which  form 
the  edge  of  the  optic  cup,  and  this  originates 
in  the  embryo  not  from  the  outer  skin  but  as 
an  outgrowth  from  the  brain. 

As  far  as  we  can  see,  neither  the  animal 
itself  nor  any  of  its  ancestors  cj^n  have  h^d 


experience  of  such  a  process.  How  then  can 
such  a  power  have  been  acquired,  and  how 
does  it  inhere  in  the  structure  of  the  organ- 
ism? If  the  process  of  repair  be  due  to  some 
kind  of  intelligent  action,  as  some  naturalists 
have  supposed,  why  should  not  the  higher  ani- 
mals and  man  possess  a  similar  capacity? 

To  these  questions  biology  can  at  present 
give  no  reply. 

In  the  face  of  such  a  case,  the  scientist  who 
defines  life  as  a  mere  mechanical  process  must 
simply  confess  himself  for  the  moment  at  a 
standstill.  There  are  some  able  naturalists 
who  have  in  recent  years  argued  that  by  the 
very  nature  of  the  case  such  phenomena  are 
incapable  of  a  rational  explanation  along  the 
lines  of  a  physico-chemical  or  mechanistic 
analysis.  These  theorists  have  urged,  accord- 
ingly, that  we  must  postulate  in  the  living  or- 
ganism some  form  of  controlling  or  regulating 
agency  which  does  not  lie  in  its  physico- 
chemical  configuration  and  is  not  a  form  of 
physical  energy — something  that  may  be  akin 
to  the  form  of  intelligence  (conscious  or  un- 
conscious) and  to  which  the  physical  energies 
are  in  some  fashion  subject.  To  this  sup- 
posed factor  in  the  vital  processes  have  been 
applied    such    terms    as    "entelechy"     (from 
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Aristotle)  or  the  "psychoid."  Some  writers 
have  even  employed  the  word  "soul"  in  this 
sense — altho  this  technical  and  limited  use  of 
the  word  should  not  be  confounded  with  the 
more  usual  and  more  general  one  with  which 
we  are  familiar.  Views  of  this  kind  repre- 
sent a  return,  in  some  measure,  to  earlier 
vitalistic  conceptions,  but  differ  from  the  latter 
in  that  they  are  an  outcome  of  exact  and 
definite  experimental  work.  They  are  there- 
fore often  spoken  of  collectively  as  neo-vital- 
ism. 

Without  entering  into  a  detailed  criticism 
of  this  doctrine,  Professor  Wilson  avers  that 
to  him  it  seems  not  to  be  science,  but  is 
either  a  kind  of  metaphysics  or  an  act  of 
faith.  He  owns  to  complete  inability  to  see 
how  our  scientific  understanding  of  the  mat- 
ter is  in  any  way  advanced  by  applying  such 
names  as  entelechy  or  psychoid  to  the  un- 
known factors  of  the  vital  activities.  They 
are  words  that  have  been  written  into  certain 
spaces  that  are  otherwise  blank  in  our  record 
of  knowledge.  It  is  Doctor  Wilson's  view 
that  scientists  will  do  better  as  investigators 
of  natural  phenomena  frankly  to  admit  that 
these  things  stand  for  realities  not  yet  under- 
stood. The  scientist  must  continue  his  efforts 
to  fill  up  these  blanks  in  biological  knowledge. 
Has  science  any  other  way  of  doing  this  ex- 
cept by  observation,  experiment,  comparison 
and  the  resolution  of  more  complex  prenomena 
into  simpler  components?  Tne  mechanistic 
hypothesis  or  machine  theory  of  living  beings 
is  not  fully  established.  It  may  not  be  ade- 
quate or  even  true.  Nevertheless,  and  until 
every  other  hypothesis  or  possibility  has  been 
ruled  out,  biologists  should  hold  fast  to  the 
working  program  that  has  created  the  science 
of  biology.  The  vitalistic  hypothesis  may  be 
held  and  is  held  as  a  matter  of  faith.  But 
we  cannot  call  it  science  without  misuse  of  the 
word. 

The  scientist  who  adopts  the  theory  that 
vital  processes  are  mechanical  merely  and 
have  nothing  to  do  with  what  the  teachers  of 
ethics  call  life — the  scientist,  in  a  word,  who 
adopts  the  machine  theory  as  a  general  inter- 
pretation of  vital  phenomena — must  make 
clear  to  us  how  the  machine  was  made  before 
we  can  admit  the  validity  of  his  theory  even 
in  a  single  case.  Any  structural  feature  in  a 
living  organism  that  is  useful  to  the  organism 
because  of  its  construction  is  what  scientists 
call  a  structural  adaptation.  When  such  adap- 
tations are  present  the  believer  in  the  theory 


that  life  is  a  mechanical  process  has  for  the 
most  part  a  relatively  easy  task  in  his  inter- 
pretation. 

He  has  a  far  more  difficult  knot  to  disen- 
tangle in  the  case  of  the  so-called  functional 
adaptations  where  the  organism  modifies  its 
activities  and  often  also  its  structure  in  re- 
sponse to  changed  conditions.  The  nature  of 
these  phenomena  may  be  illustrated  by  a  few 
examples  chosen  so  as  to  form  a  progressive 
series. 

If  a  spot  on  the  skin  be  rubbed  for  some 
time  the  first  result  is  a  direct  and  obviously 
mechanical  one.  The  skin  is  worn  away.  But 
if  the  rubbing  be  continued  long  enough  and 
be  not  too  severe,  an  indirect  effect  is  pro- 
duced that  is  precisely  the  opposite  of  the 
initial  direct  one.  The  skin  is  replaced,  be- 
comes thicker  than  before  and  a  hardening  is 
produced  that  protects  the  spot  from  further 
injury.  The  healing  of  a  wound  involves 
similar  action.  Again,  remove  one  kidney  or 
one  lung  and  the  remaining  one  will  in  time 
enlarge  to  assume,  as  far  as  it  is  able,  the 
functions  of  both.  If  the  leg  of  a  lobster  or 
of  a  salamander  be  amputated,  the  wound 
not  only  heals  but  a  new  leg  is  regenerated 
in  place  of  that  which  is  lost.  If  a  flatworm 
be  cut  in  two  the  front  piece  grows  out  a  new 
tail,  the  hind  piece  a  new  head,  and  two  per- 
fect worms  result.  Finally  it  has  been  found 
in  certain  cases,  including  animals  as  highly 
organized  as  salamanders,  that,  if  the  G^gg  be 
separated  into  two  parts  at  an  early  period  of 
development,  each  part  develops  into  a  perfect 
embryo  animal  of  half  the  usual  size,  and 
twins  are  the  result.  In  each  of  these  cases 
the  astonishing  fact  is  that  a  mechanical  in- 
jury sets  up  in  the  organism  a  complicated 
adaptive  response  in  the  form  of  operations 
which,  in  the  end,  counteract  the  initial  me- 
chanical effect. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  somewhat  similar 
self-adjustments  or  responses  may  be  said  to 
take  place  in  certain  non-living  mechanical 
systems,  such  as  the  spinning  top  or  the  gyro- 
scope. But  those  that  occur  in  the  living  body 
are  of  such  general  occurrence,  of  such  com- 
plexity and  variety  and  of  so  design-like  a 
quality,  that  they  may  fairly  be  regarded  as 
among  the  most  characteristic  of  the  vital 
activities.  It  is  precisely  this  characteristic 
of  vital  phenomena  that  renders  their  accurate 
analysis  so  difficult  and  complex  a  task.  It  is 
largely  for  this  reason  that  the  biological 
sciences,  as  a  whole,  still  stand  far  behind 
the  physical  sciences. 
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^'"^/T?  ^^  °^  ^^^   reasons   why  poetry,   at 

Oyiy  least  new  poetry,  is  so  little  read 
\\  is  that  it  demands  so  much  con- 
WJ  centration  of  thought  and  feeling 
>5(5  on  the  part  of  the  reader.  Read  as 
we  read  a  magazine  story  or  newspaper  head- 
lines, a  really  fine  poem  becomes  a  strange  sort  of 
jargon.  We  may  catch  the  meaning  of  words  and 
phrases,  but  the  meaning  of  the  poem  itself  van- 
ishes. There  is  not  much  else  in  it  than  appears 
in  an  elaborate  algebraic  equation  to  the  eye  of 
one  unversed  in  algebra.  The  fault,  of  course, 
often  rests  with  the  poem.  There  is  much  affec- 
tation, these  days,  of  the  cryptic  and  the  esoteric; 
but  even  the  best  of  poetry  demands  a  concentra- 
tion which  we  rarely  give  to  the  printed  page. 
Most  of  us  learn  with  painstaking  study  to  read 
poetry  with  appreciation,  just  as  we  must  learn  in 
the  same  way  to  look  at  sculpture  or  painting 
with  appreciation.  And  it  is  far  more  important 
for  us  to  learn  how  to  read  poetry  than  how  to 
look  at  a  painting  or  hear  a  great  symphony.  The 
first  is  a  surer  mark  of  culture  than  is  the  second 
or  third.  Absence  of  opportunity  to  study  great 
paintings  or  hear  great  harmonies  excuses  un- 
counted thousands  for  their  shortcomings  in  these 
respects.  But  no  one  can  excuse  himself  or  herself 
by  a  lack  of  opportunity  to  read  over  and  over 
great  and  beautiful  poems  until  the  poetic  taste 
becomes  educated  and  a  real  liking  for  the  right 
things  developed.  It  is  probable  that  our  schools 
and  colleges  have  hurt  rather  than  helped  the  de- 
velopment of  poetic  appreciation,  first  by  the  in- 
variable analytic  method  of  attack  (attack  is  the 
word:  there  is  something  hostile  in  it),  and  sec- 
ond by  forcing  young  minds  into  the  study  of 
poems  too  great  or  too  remote  or  too  erudite  in 
their  content.  The  love  of  poetic  literature  has 
certainly  waned  as  the  courses  of  English  in  our 
colleges  have  developed.  The  excuse  offered  is 
that  the  colleges  are  training  not  writers  but 
teachers  of  English  literature;  but  is  it  too  much 
to  hope  that  some  day  they  will  train  both  writers 
and  teachers? 

All  of  which  is  leading  us  into  the  controversial 
field,  from  which  it  is  intended  that  this  depart- 
ment shall  be  kept  clear.  One  of  the  notable 
productions  in  the  magazines  last  month  was  Mr, 
Wood's  poem  in  Scribner's.  He  takes  a  pagan 
subject  and  converts  it,  before  he  is  through,  into 
a  Christian  theme.  It  is  a  new  Pan  whom  he 
introduces  to  us : 


THE  PRAYER  OF  PAN 
By  William  Hervey  Woods 

"But  I,  I  have  no  soul  !"— 

The  voice  arose, 
Man's  tone,  but  with  an  intake  spent  and  slow 
And   shuddering,   like   a    child's;    while   twilight 

gray 
Between  the  dawn  and  day,  when  old  men  die. 
Wrapped  the  wet  woods,   and   made  the  ruined 

shrine 
And  that  goat-footed  shape  that  huddled  there. 
Shadowy  as  dreams. 

And  startled  night-folk  shy 
With  poised  foot  and  doubting  senses  heard 
The  prayer  of  Pan. 

"Wilt  thou  not  let  me  be, 
Thou  harrier  of  Olympus?    All  are  gone, 
Gone  and  forgot  who  once  kept  court  with  Jove, 
Save  only  me,  and  me  thou  foUowest  hard. 
I  know  thee,  who  thou  art,  and  whom  thou  mad- 

est 
Thy  messenger ;  for  once  in  Jericho's 
Fig-orchards  hiding,  all  unseen  I  saw 
(Unseen  of  men,  but  naked  still  to  thee). 
Saw  Him  whose  name  thou  wilt  not  let  me  speak 
Stoop  down  and  take  from  woman-arms  a  babe, 
And  knew  him  mother  of  all  motherhood. 
By  what  dread  names  so  e'er  in  other  worlds 
They  throne  him.    But  for  me,  he  will  not  look 
On  me.    I  have  no  soul." 

He  paused,  and  still 
The  drear  autumnal  rain  forgot  to  drip. 
And  winds  of  daybreak,  on  which  passing  souls 
Go   winging   hence,   were   dumb :    they   had   not 

known 
Till  now  what  wailing  meant. 

"Why  must  I  die"— 
Again  the  pleading  voice — "who  am  not  man. 
And  yet  not  all  a  beast,  but,  beast  or  man. 
Wholly  thy  creature's  creature,  and  not  thine? 
I  have  not  fought  against  thee,  but  of  old 
Believed  and  trembled;  yea,  thou  pitiful 
To  all  but  me,  be  judge  if  poor  old  Pan, 
Goat-hoofed,  goat-hearted,  piping  in  the  wood 
His  silly  tunes,  e'er  set  himself  for  ill 
To  aught  of  thine  ?    And  yet  thou.bidd'st  me  now 
Die,  and  be  done.    Be  done !    No  more  to  see 
How  silently  the  earth  puts  on  the  day. 
And  with  what  conscious  majesty  the  stars 
Into  their  kingdom  come;  to  hear  no  more 
Converse  of  growing  leaves,  and  winds  at  play, 
And  silvery-laughing  stream,  nor  aye  at  dusk 
When  dewy  breezes  o'er  the  copses  sigh, 
To  scent  the  flowers  of  night.    To  die,  to  cease, 
And  'mid  quick  Nature's  teeming  turmoil,  lie 
Mere  earth,  a  clot  of  trampled  ooze!    Alas, 
Would  I  had  been  thy  beast,  thy  sparrow  small. 
The  worthless,  happy  thing  that,  falling,  knows 
Its  Maker  by,  and  watching.    Kind  art  thou. 
Yea,  kind  to  all  thine  own ;  but  I  am  Pan, 
The  beast,  outcast,  unowned,  and  dying."  ^ 
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Then 
A  sudden  wind  arose,  and  ceased ;  a  sound, 
A  sense  of  some  great  footstep  coming,  shook 
The  bristling  wood;  all  earth  was  ear;  ev'n  stones 
Listened  by  curdling  brooks,  and  'neath  the  hills 
The  dawn  itself  stood  waiting.    He  who  prayed 
Had  now  an  unseen  audience. 

AT  ,  ,  .  "^°'  ^  SO, 

As  Jove  went  and  his  compeers,"  thus  the  voice, 
Now  but  a  whisper  low;  "yet,  ere  I  pass. 
One  boon  I  crave,  who  have  not  asked  before 
Or  gift  or  grace : — Thou  unforgetting  God, 
Forget  who  calls  thee  now,  and,  smiling  down. 
Think  me  a  man,  thy  foolish,  erring  man. 
Who,  childlike,  oft  hath  brought  his  bruised  heart, 
And  cried  thee,  'Oh,  and  Oh,  my  Father  I'    Yea, 
As  such  an  one  appraise  me;  yet,  not  now 
Send  help  or  pity,  but  for  once,  ay,  once. 
Give  me  to  praise.    Lend  me  a  human  soul, 
And  teach  me  hallelujahs!" 

Was  it  heard. 
That  pagan  prayer?     Who  knows?     But  sweet, 

oh,  sweet. 
The  charmed  air  that  now,  not  sound  alone, 
But  ripest  harvests  of  each  single  sense, 
Thrilled  on  the  ear.     Moonlight  was  there,  and 

dew. 
The  violet's  fragrance  and  the  thrush's  hymn, 
Grace  of  the  fawn,  and  touches  silken-soft 
As  moving  shadows'  kisses,  married  all 
In  that  one  throbbing  psalm.      Yea,   and  white 

dreams 
That  lonely  haunt  Himalayan  peaks  remote 
Of  Manhood,  things  too  high,  too  faint,  too  far. 
For  spoken  prayer  or  praising,  in  that  strain 
Poured  forth  their  worship,  till  the  dreary  wood 
Seemed  Eden  ere  the  first  star-songs  of  dawn 
Lapsed  into  silence. 

Thrice  the  music  soared 
And  sank.    And  last,  again  that  sobbing  breath, 
"My  Father,  oh,  my  Father !"  broke  and  ceased. 
And  day's  red  lances  pierced  the  silent  shrine. 

If  Upton  Sinclair  were  to  write  what  he  most 
wishes  to  write,  we  venture  the  guess  that  he 
would  devote  himself  not  to  describing  the  inside 
of  slaughter  houses  and  millionaires'  homes,  but 
to  the  writing  of  poetry.  His  first  novel,  "King 
Midas,"  had  some  fine  lyrical  poetry  in  it  (in 
prose),  and  we  are  glad  to  see  him,  in  The  In- 
dependent, indulging  this  side  of  his  talent: 

UPON  A  STEAMSHIP 

By  Upton  Sinclair 

All  night,  without  the  gates  of  slumber  lying, 
I  listen  to  the  joy  of  falling  water. 
And  to  the  throbbing  of  an  iron  heart. 

In  ages  past,  men  went  upon  the  sea, 
Waiting  the  pleasure  of  the  chainless  winds ; 
But  now  the  course  is  laid,  the  billows  part ; 
Mankind  has  spoken :  "Let  the  ship  go  there !" 

I  am  grown  haggard  and  forlorn,  from  dreams 
That  haunt  me,  of  the  time  that  is  to  be — 
When  man  shall  cease  from  wantonness  and  strife. 
And  lay  his  law  upon  the  course  of  things. 
Then  shall  he  live  no  more  on  sufferance, 
An  accident,  the  prey  of  powers  blind ; 


The  untamed  giants  of  nature  shall  bow  down — 
The  tides,  the  tempest  and  the  lightning  cease 
From  mockery  and  destruction,  and  be  turned 
Unto  the  making  of  the  soul  of  man. 

We  hope  that  The  Smart  Set,  in  losing  its  edi- 
tor, Mr.  Towne,  who  possesses  lyric  talent  of  his 
own,  will  not  cease  to  secure  and  publish  poems 
of  excellence,  as  it  has  done  in  the  past  with  com- 
mendable frequency.  The  July  number  contained 
one  of  Mr.  Cawein's  best: 

THE  ANGEL  WITH  THE  BOOK 

By  Madison  Cawein 

When  to  that  house  I  came  which,  long  ago. 
My  heart  had  builded  of  its  joy  and  woe, 
Upon  its  threshold,  lo!  I  paused  again. 
Dreading  to  enter ;  fearing  to  behold 
The  place  wherein  my  Love  had  lived  of  old. 
And  where  my  other  self  lay  dead  and  slain. 

I  feared  to  see  some  shape,  some  Hope,  once  dear, 
Behmd  the  arras,  dead;  some  face  of  fear 
With  eyes  accusing  that  would  sear  my  soul. 
Taking  away  my  manhood  and  my  strength 
With  heartbreak  memories.     .    .    .     And  yet,  at 

length. 
Again  I  stood  within  that  house  of  dole. 

Somber  and  beautiful  with  stately  things 
The  long  hall  lay ;  and  by  the  stairs  the  wings 
Of  Life  and  Love  rose,  marble  and  unmarred : 
And  all  the  walls,  hung  grave  with  tapestry. 
Gesticulated  sorrow;  gazed  at  me. 
Strange  speculation  in  their  dark  regard. 

Through  one  tall  oriel  the  close  of  day 
Glared  with  its  crimson  face  and  laid  a  ray, 
A  burning  finger,  on  the  stairway  where 
A  trail  of  tears,  as  of  a  wounded  heart, 
Led  to  a  passage  with  a  room  apart, 
A  room  where  Love  had  perished  of  despair. 

Now  all  was  empty — silent  even  of  sighs : 
And  yet  I  felt  within  that  room  were  eyes. 
Unearthly  eyes  I  dared  not  look  upon 
And  feared  to  see ;  within  them  hell  and  heaven 
Of  all  the  past:  I  dared  not;  and  yet,  even 
While  still  I  stood,  my  feet  were  slowly  drawn 

Into  that  room  lit  with  those  eyes    ...    I  saw 
An  Angel  standing  with  the  Book  of  Law; 
His  raiment  glittering  from  head  to  feet. 
And  swords  of  light  and  darkness  in  his  eyes; 
He  stood,  the  great  book,  open  to  the  skies. 
Like  some  great  heart  throbbing  with  rosy  heat. 

One  moment  burned  the  vision ;  then  I  heard. 
Not  with  my  ears,  but  with  my  soul,  this  word — 
"I  am  the  Law  through  which  Love  is.    Each  one 
Through  me  must  win  unto  his  heaven  or  hell. 
I  build  the  house  in  which  the  memories  dwell 
Of  joy  and  sorrow.    Now  my  task  is  done." 

And  so  he  vanished,  smiling.  Holy  fear 
Bowed  me  to  earth ;  and  flaming,  very  near, 
I  felt  his  presence  still,  like  some  strange  spell. 
That  turned  my  vision  inward  where  I  saw 
That  this  was  Love,  whose  other  name  is  Law, 
For  whom  was  built  my  House  of  Heaven  and 
HelL 
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A  sequence  of  nine  poems,  of  various  metrical 
forms,  appears  in  The  Atlantic  by  Richard  Wat- 
son Gilder.  The  general  title  is :  "In  Helena's 
Garden,"  the  different  poems  being  devoted  to 
different  phases  of  the  garden,  such  as  "The 
Gray  Walls  of  the  Garden,"  "The  Last  Flower  of 
the  Garden,"  "The  Sun  Dial,"  etc.  An  unobtru- 
sive vein  of  symbolism  runs  through  the  sequence, 
rather  felt  than  seen,  the  garden  representing  or 
suggesting  life.  The  work  is  daintily  and  facilely 
done.     We  reprint  three  poems  of  the  series: 

THE  MARBLE  POOL 

By  Richard  Watson  Gilder 

The  marble  pool,  like  the  great  sea,  hath  moods — 
Fierce  angers,  slumbers,  deep  beatitudes. 

In  sudden  gusts  the  pool,  in  lengthened  waves, — 
As  in  a  mimic  tempest, — tosses  and  raves. 

In  the  still,  drowsy,  dreaming  midday  hours 

It  sleeps  and  dreams  among  the  dreaming  flowers. 

'Neath  troubled  skies  the  surface  of  its  sleep 
Is  fretted ;  how  the  big  drops  rush  and  leap ! 

Now  'tis  a  mirror  where  the  sky  of  night 
Sees  its  mysterious  face  of  starry  light; 

Or  where  the  tragic  sunset  is  reborn, 
Or  the  sweet,  virginal  mystery  of  morn. 

One  little  pool  holds  ocean,  brink  to  brink; 
One  little  heart  can  hold  the  world,  I  think. 

THE  TABLE  ROUND 

By  Richard  Watson  Gilder 

What  think  you  of  the  Table  Round 

Which  the  garden's  rustic  arbor 

In  pride  doth  harbor? 

And  what  its  weight,  how  many  a  pound? 

Or  shall  you  reckon  that  in  tons? 

For  this  is  of  earth's  mighty  ones : 

A  mill-stone  'tis,  that  turns  no  more. 

But,  on  a  pier  sunk  deep  in  ground. 

Like  a  ship  that's  come  to  shore. 

Content  among  its  flowery  neighbors 

It  rests  forever  from  its  labors. 

Now  no  more  'mid  grind  and  hammer 

Are  the  toiling  moments  past, 

But  amid  a  milder  clamor 

Stays  it  fast. 

For  the  Garden  Lady  here, 

When  the  summer  sky  is  clear, 

With  her  bevy  of  bright  daughters 

(Each  worth  a  sonnet) 

To  the  tune  of  plashing  waters 

Serves  the  tea  upon  it. 

And  when  Maria,  and  when  Molly, 

Frances,  Alice  and  Cecilia, 

Clara,  Bess,  and  Pretty  Polly, 

Lolah  and  the  dark  Amelia, 

Come  with  various  other  ladies. 

Certain  boys,  and  grown-ups  graver, — 

Then,  be  sure,  not  one  afraid  is 

To  let  his  wit  give  forth  its  flavor, 

With  the  fragrant  odor  blent 


Of  the  Souchong,  and  the  scent 
Of  the  roses  and  sweet-peas 
And  other  blossoms  sweet  as  these. 
Then,  indeed,  doth  joy  abound 
About  the  granite  table  round. 
And  the  stream  of  laughter  flowing 
Almost  sets  the  old  stone  going. 

THE  SUN-DIAL 
By  Richard  Watson  Gilder 

On  the  sundial  in  the  garden 

The  great  sun  keeps  the  time; 
A  faint,  small  moving  shadow. 

And  we  know  the  worlds  are  in  rime: 

And  if  once  that  shadow  should  falter 
By  the  space  of  a  child's  eye-lash, — 

The  seas  would  devour  the  mountains, 
And  the  stars  together;  crash. 

Mr.  Brian  Hooker  gives  us  in  Scribner's  a 
chaste  and  beautiful  portrait.  We  have  all  seen 
the  original,  or  one  who  might  have  been  the 
original : 

FROM  LIFE 
By  Brian  Hooker 

Her  thoughts  are  like  a  flock  of  butterflies. 

She  has  a  merry  love  of  little  things. 

And   a   bright   flutter   of   speech,    whereto    she 
brings 
A  threefold  eloquence — voice,  hands  and  eyes. 
Yet  under  all  a  subtle  silence  lies 

As  a  bird's  heart  is  hidden  by  its  wings; 

And  you  shall  seek  through  many  wanderings 
The  fairyland  of  her  realities. 

She  hides  herself  behind  a  busy  brain — 
A  woman,  with  a  child's  laugh  in  her  blood; 
A  maid,  wearing  the  shadow  of  motherhood — 
Wise  with  the  quiet  memory  of  old  pain, 
As'  the  soft  glamor  of  remembered  rain* 
Hallows  the  gladness  of  a  sunlit  wood. 

Mr.  Sothern  is  not  content  with  his  very  suc- 
cessful wooing  of  the  histrionic  muse.  Even  on 
the  stage  he  is  a  poet  as  well  as  an  actor  and  a 
playwright.  The  poem  below  contains  a  note  of 
regret  for  wasted  time  that  the  author  must  have 
projected  from  his  imagination  rather  than  gath- 
ered from  personal  experience.  We  take  the  poem 
from  Collier's: 

THE  DAYS 
By  E.  H.  Sothern 

Lo!  what  are  these  that,  climbing  one  by  one. 
From  out  of  Chaos  wend  their  ceaseless  way? 
Whose   march   nor    seas,   nor    mighty   mountains 

stay; 
Who  with  relentless  tread  from  sun  to  sun, 
To  pity  dead,  by  no  entreaty  won. 
See  •worlds  and  systems  wither  and  decay! 

Arrayed  in  blinding  glory ;  or  maybe 
Draped  in  habiliments  of  deepest  wo; 
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Whence  have  they  come,  and  whither  do  they  go, 
When  they  have  trod  their  path  from  sea  to  sea? 
Look !  as  they  pass  they  gaze  at  you,  at  me. 
With  eyes  that  question  while  they  seem  to  know. 

These  are  the  Days  !  O  God !    I  know  them  now  ! 
The  Days !  the  Days !  that  have  been  stealing  by 
The  while  we  watched  them  with  unseeing  eye, 
And  each  one  dropped  a  seed  for  us  to  sow ; 
See  how  they  point  unto  the  rusted  plow, 
The  shameful  record  of  our  husbandry. 

We  stand  upon  a  patch  of  barren  ground ; 
While  all  about  are  gardens  passing  fair. 
Here,  at  our  feet,  to  shame  our  idle  share, 
The  flower  of  our  love  with  gaping  wound, 
Hid  from  the  sunlight,  all  its  beauty  bound 
In  the  dread  tangle  of  the  choking  tare. 

The  Days !    The  Days !    The  Days  that  we  have 

lost! 
They  knelt,  gift-laden,  at  our  feet  to  sue — 
"Come !  take  our  treasures,  love  and  work  and  do ! 
The  joy  of  doing  shall  be  all  the  cost" — 
Gold  summer  days!    Brave  days  of  winter  frost — 
They  came !    They  passed  us,  and  we  never  knew. 

Vainly  we  call  and  bid  them  come  again ! 
Each  one  sped  full  of  promise  to  our  door — 
Ready  its  riches  in  our  laps  to  pour — 
Tapping  for  entrance  at"  our  window  pane, 
Crying:  "Arise  and  follow  in  our  train! 
We  travel  quickly,  to  return  no  more !" 

And  now,  the  days  have  passed  into  the  years ; 
While  we,  benumbed  with  foolish,  idle  stare. 
Strive  with  weak  hands  to  seize  them  as  they  fare, 
But  can  not  see  for  our  regretful  tears — 
And  ruthless  Time  his  awful  barrier  rears 
Between  the  days  that  are  and  those  that  were. 

Too  late !    Too  late !    The  garden  of  our  lives 
Is  now  a  wilderness,  a  desert  place — 
The  o'ergrown  paths  we  can  no  longer  trace. 
But  driven,  aimless  as  the  wind  that  drives. 
There  must  we  wander  till  the  day  arrives 
When  we  shall  meet  our  lost  days  face  to  face. 

Then !    Then  behold  them,  with  accusing  eyes, 
Say  to  the  Judge  Eternal :  "These  are  they, 
Who,  when  we  hailed  them  on  our  earthly  way, 
Who,  when  we  offered  all  our  treasuries — _ 
Love,  life,  and  gladness — to  be  great  and  wise, 
In  sloth  and  folly  waved  us  all  away." 

There  is  something  very  winsome  and  brave, 
the  pensive,  in  this  little  poem  in  The  Atlantic: 

EVENSONG 
By  Ridgeley  Torrence 

Beauty  calls  and  gives  no  warning, 

Shadows  rise  and  wander  on  the  day. 

In  the  twilight,  in  the  quiet  evening 

We  shall  rise  and  smile  and  go  away. 

Over  the  flaming  leaves 

Freezes  the  sky. 

It  is  the  season  grieves, 

Not  you,  not  I. 

All  our  springtimes,  all  our  summers, _ 

We  have  kept  the  longing  warm  within. 


Now  we  leave  the  after-comers 

To  attain  the  dreams  we  did  not  win. 

Oh,  we  have  wakened,  Sweet,  and  had  our  birth, 

And  that's  the  end  of  earth; 

And  we  have  toiled  and  smiled  and  kept  the  light, 

And  that's  the  end  of  night. 

In  1870,  Gustave  A.  Becquer,  the  Spanish  lyrist, 
died  at  the  age  of  thirty-four.  Now,  thirty-eight 
years  after,  a  translation  of  his  "Rimas"  in  Eng- 
lish is  given  to  the  public  by  Jules  Renard  (Gor- 
ham  Press).  The  following,  reprinted  in  The 
Evening  Post,  has  even  in  translation  more  than 
usual  charm : 

A  RHYME 

From  the  Spanish  of  Gustave  A.  Becquer, 

By  Jules  Renard 

Blue  is  your  pupil,  and  whene'er  you  smile 
Its  softened  clarity  recalls  to  me 
The  trembling  radiance  of  the  morning,  while 
Its  splendors  are  reflected  in  the  sea. 

Blue   is  your  pupil,  and  whene'er  you  weep 
Transparent  tears,  like  dainty  jewels  set 
Appear  to  me,  as  they  unbidden  creep, 
Like  drops  of  dew  upon  a  violet. 

Blue  is  your  pupil,  and  when  I  descry, 
Like  points  of  light,  ideas  radiate 
Within  its  depth,  it  seems  to  scintillate 
Like  some  lost  pleiad  in  the  evening  sky. 

In  a  review  of  Herbert  Trench's  new  volume 
(Deirdre  Wedded  and  New  Poems),  the  Chris- 
tian Commonwealth,  of  London,  expresses  the 
view  that  none  of  the  younger  British  poets  is 
better  worth  watching  than  Mr.  Trench.  It  re- 
prints the  following  as  his  finest  poem,  "one 
which  will  figure  in  many  anthologies" : 

A  CHARGE 

By  Herbert  Trench 

If  thus  hast  squandered  years  to  grave  a  gem 
Commission'd  by  thine  absent  Lord;  and  while 

'Tis  incomplete. 
Others  would  bribe  thy  needy  skill  to  them — 

Dismiss  them  to  the  street  1 

Should'st  thou  at  last  discover  Beauty's  grove. 
At  last  be  panting  on  the  fragrant  verge. 

But  in  the  track. 
Drunk  with  divine  possession,  thou  meet  Love — 

Turn,  at  her  bidding,  back. 

When  round  thy  ship  in  tempest  Hell  appears, 
And  every  spectre  mutters  up  more  dire 

To  snatch  control 
And  loose  to  madness  thy  deep-kennell'd  fears — 

Then  to  the  Helm,  O  Soul ! 

Last,  if  upon  the  cold  green-mantling  sea 
Thou  cling,  alone  with  Truth,  to  the  last  spar. 

Both  castaway. 
And  one  must  perish — let  it  not  be  he 

Whom  thou  art  sworn  to  obey! 
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We  are  not  quite  sure  whether  Mrs.  Wilcox, 
in  the  following  poem  (printed  in  The  Forum), 
wishes  to  lay  on  man  or  on  woman  or  on  God 
himself  blame  for  "the  new  woman,"  but  it  seems 
clear  that  she  believes  something  has  gone  wrong 
and  that  somebody  ought  to  be  blamed  for  it. 

THE    COST. 

By  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 

God  finished  woman  in  the  twilight  hour 

And  said,  "To-morrow  thou  shalt  find  thy  place: 

Man's  complement,  the  mother  of  the  race — 

With  love  the  motive  power — 

The  one  compelling  power." 

All  night  she  dreamed  and  wondered.    With  the 

light 
Her  lover  came — and  then  she  understood 
The  purpose  of  her  being.   Life  was  good 

And  all  the  world  seemed  right — 

And  nothing  was  but  right 

She  had  no  wish  for  any  wider  sway: 

By  all  the  questions  of  the  world  unvexed. 

Supremely  loving  and  superbly  sexed. 

She  passed  upon  her  way — 

Her  feminine  fair  way. 

But  God  neglected,  when  He  fashioned  Man, 
To  fuse  the  molten  splendor  of  his  mind 
With  that  sixth  sense  He  gave  to  womankind. 
And  so  He  marred  His  plan — 
Aye,  marred  His  own  great  plan. 

She  asked  so  little,  and  so  much  she  gave. 
That  man  grew  selfish;  and  she  soon  became, 
To    God's    great   sorrow   and   the    whole   world 
shame, 

Man's  sweet  and  patient  slave — 

His  uncomplaining  slave. 

Yet  in  the  nights  (oh !  nights  so  dark  and  long) 
She  clasped  her  little  children  to  her  breast 
And  wept.    And  in  her  anguish  of  unrest 

She  thought  upon  her  wrong; 

She  knew  how  great  her  wrong. 

And  one  sad  hour,  she  said  unto  her  heart, 
"Since  thou  art  cause  of  all  my  bitter  pain, 
I  bid  thee  abdicate  the  throne:  let  brain 

Rule  now,  and  do  his  part — 

His  masterful  strong  part." 

She  wept  no  more.    By  new  ambitions  stirred 
Her  ways  led  out,  to  regions  strange  and  vast. 
Men  stood  aside  and  watched,  dismayed,  aghast, 
And  all  the  world  demurred — 
Misjudged  her,  and  demurred. 

Still  on  and  up,  from  sphere  to  widening  sphere, 
Till  thorny  paths  bloomed  with  the  rose  of  fame. 
Who  once  demurred,  now  followed  with  acclaim: 

The  hiss  died  in  the  cheer — 

The  loud  applauding  cheer. 

She  stood  triumphant  in  that  radiant  hour, 

Man's  mental  equal,  and  competitor. 

But  ah  I  the  cost!  from  out  the  heart  of  her 

Had  gone  love's  motive  power — 

Love's  all-compelling  power. 


The  following  beautiful  lines,  voicing  a  faith 
that  is  becoming  more  and  more  rare  among  mod- 
ern writers,  are  taken  from  the  volume  entitled 
"The  Dark  Ages  and  Other  Poems"  (Longmans, 
Green  &  Company),  the  authorship  of  which  re- 
mains anonymous : 

THE  LIGHT  INVISIBLE. 
By  L. 

O  Light  that  lives  on  every  hill  and  shore, 
Beyond  the  night  that  dies  at  close  of  day, 

The  tears  fill  up  the  chalice  of  mine  eyes 
With  gladness,  when  I  see  Thee  far  away. 

O  Stream  that  flows  until  the  world  shall  end, 
Past  fretful  town  and  hermitage  and  field, 

Red  are  thy  waters,  but  they  throb  with  peace; 
I   touch   their   dew   and    all    my    woimds   are 
healed. 

0  Voice  that  speaks  in  every  grove  and  street, 
Above  the  song  of  birds  and  oaths  of  men, 

1  hear  and  follow  Thee,  altho  my  steps 
Begin  a  course  that  lies  beyond  my  ken. 

0  Face  returning  at  each  Eucharigt, 

More  close  than  forms  that  change  with  chang- 
ing years, 

1  am  the  veil  between  myself  and  Thee, 

Bum  Thou  the  veil,  and,  burning,  kill  my  fears. 

0  Guest  that  comes  to  take  away  our  best, 
And  all  the  loves  we  garner  at  our  side, 

Thou  art  our  Best,  our  Home  art  Thou.  For 
Thee, 

Attentive  I  will  labor  and  abide. 

The  whole  tragedy  of  unrequited  love,  one 
might  say,  is  found  in  the  four  words  of  the 
last  line  in  this  strong  poem  of  but  a  dozen 
lines,  which  we  find  in  The  Atlantic. 

SPINSTERHOOD. 
By  "Jane  Carmyn." 

1  have  looked  on   the  king.     From  out  of  the 

North  he  came ; 
The  world  was  busy  and  blind;  but  my  heart 
took  wing 
At  the  light  in  his  face,  and  the  truth  swept  out 
like  a  flame, 
And  I  said,  "'Tis  the  king!" 

The   depths   of   my   soul    felt    the    breath   of  a 
strange  new  Avord, 
And   an   unfledged   joy   I   bore   on   my  breast 
unseen. 
All  my  life  dreamed  into  the  voice  that  my  spirit 
heard. 
Singing,  "Thou  art  the  queen." 

But  the  king  passed  by  with  never  a  glance  at 
me; 
He  was  gazing  aloft  at  a  star,  or  down  at  a 
stone. 
With  a  brow  that  pondered  and  eyes  that  were 
keen  to  see. 

^"d   I   wait,   alone. 


Recent  Fiction  and  the  Critics 


We  are  at  loss  what  to  say,  how  to  describe 
Mr.  Chesterton's  curious  nightmare*  When  we 
read  the  remarkable  book  we 
THE  MAN  WHO  werc  fascinated,  but  when  we 
WAS  THURSDAY  camc  to  the  end  the  fascination 
gave  way  to  a  sense  of  mystifica- 
tion, and  we  feel  greatly  relieved  that  the  major- 
ity of  reviewers  seem  to  be  equally  puzzled.  Such, 
perhaps,  was  Mr.  Chesterton's  intention.  Many 
writers,  remarks  a  critic  in  The  Literary  World 
(London)  have  raised  grave  doubts  as  to  Ches- 
terton's sanity;  nor  is  it  difficult  to  sympathize 
with  them.  "Grave,  hardworking  reviewers,"  he 
says,  "who  have  never  had  time  to  live,  and 
spend  their  existences  in  persuading  themselves 
and  other  people  that,  at  any  rate,  they  cannot  be 
accused  of  having  once  been  children,  are  almost 
pathetic  when  confronted  with  this  blustering, 
flaming  personality  who  looks  at  them  as  if  they 
were  extraordinary  insects,  and  laughs  at  them 
as  if  he  were  about  to  blow  them  away  in  a 
Gargantuan  guffaw."    To  quote  further: 

"When  a  man  solemnly  and  with  blazing  eyes 
announces  to  them  that  a  lamp-post  is  a  poem,  is 
it  very  surprising  that  they  mistake  him  for  the 
man  who  tells  them  that  he  himself  is  a  buttered 
muffin,  or  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  or  a 
piece  of  doggerel  verse?  Naturally  they  want  to 
shelter  in  a  back  street,  or  deliver  the  monstrosity 
to  a  policeman.  Yet  really  Mr.  Chesterton's  mad- 
ness is  not  other  than  a  child's  sanity.  He  sees 
all  things  for  the  first  time,  and  describes  them 
without  asking  other  people  what  they  are  really 
like.  This  childish  sanity  is  Mr.  Chesterton's  ex- 
cuse, and  really  he  needs  one,  for  turning  ordinary 
into  extraordinary  things.  This  review  is  being 
written  in  Paris,  where  a  copy  of  'The  White 
Knight'  cannot  be  had  at  a  moment's  notice; 
but  is  there  not  a  stanza  in  that  book  describing 
a  donkey  somehow  like  this? — 

With  monstrous  head  and  sickening  cry, 
And  ears  like  errant  wings, 

The  devil's  walking  parody 
On  all  four-footed  things. 
That  is  not  a  donkey  recognizable  by  a  weary 
reviewer,  but  it  is  more  of  a  donkey  than  any  of 
its  kind  he  may  happen  to  see  in  the  street,  simply 
because  it  is  a  donkey  seen  suddenly  for  the  first 
time,  like  a  flaming  portent  across  the  firma- 
ment. Mr.  Chesterton  sees  the  world  as  he  saw 
the  donkey  in  that  awful  moment;  and  so  when 
he  describes  a  suburb  as  lying  'on  the  sunset  side 
of  London,  as  red  and  ragged  as  a  cloud  of  sun- 
set,' we  know  that  we  are  listening,  not  to  a 
madman,  but  to  a  man  who  reads  life  in  flashes 
of  childish  sanity— that  is  to  say,  in  flashes  of 
barbaric  poetry." 


•The  Man  Who  Was  Thursday.     By  G.  K.  Chesterton. 
I>odd,  Mead  and  Company. 


The  present  book,  the  reviewer  continues,  shows 
that  he  uses  the  forms  of  writing  in  the  same 
light-hearted  fashion  and  spirit  as  he  uses  a 
donkey  and  lamp-posts.  "It  is  melodrama,  turned 
into  a  morality.  It  seems  to  mean,  if  we  need 
search  for  a  meaning,  that  whatever  may  be  in 
it,  there  is  always  something  worth  while  in  stir- 
ring up  a  pot.  Mt.  Chesterton  has  done  such  a 
lot  of  stirring  that  some  sort  of  apology  was 
necessary. 

The  ancestry  of  the  tale  is  respectfully  referred 
by  one  reviewer  to  Stevenson's  "Dynamiter," 
and  "The  Wrong  Box."  Its  hero,  a  poet  of  con- 
servatism, challenges  another  poet,  who  in  some 
respects  resembles  Oscar  Wilde,  poet  of  anarchy 
— a.  suggestion  strengthened  by  the  author's  refer- 
ence in  the  poetical  prelude  to  "green  carna- 
tions " — to  prove  to  him  the  seriousness  of  his 
iconoclastic  views.  The  latter  turns  out  to  be 
a  member  of  a  secret  anarchist  organization  who 
disguises  his  radical  affiliations  by  openly  calling 
himself  an  anarchist.  The  conservative  poet,  how- 
ever, suddenly  reveals  himself  as  a  member  of 
Scotland  Yard — one  of  a  secret  squad  for  the 
suppression  of  intellectual  anarchy.  Both  are 
"bound  to  mutual  secrecy  by  their  word  of  honor. 
The  detective,  by  an  audacious  ruse,  manages  to 
get  himself  elected  a  member  of  the  Central  An- 
archist Council,  seven  men  named  for  the  seven 
days  of  the  week,  whose  leader  is  a  strange,  un- 
couth, almost  gigantic  figure,  Sunday.  Here  be- 
gins a  fantastic  series  of  adventures,  in  the 
course  of  which  Thursday,  the  poet-detective,  dis- 
covers that  each  of  the  other  six  members,  in- 
cluding even  Sunday,  is  also  a  detective  trying 
to  penetrate  to  the  innermost  secrets  of  the  anar- 
chist organization.  Here  Mr.  Chesterton's  in- 
spiration fails  him,  and  for  lack  of  a,  climax  he 
furnishes  us  with  an  allegorical  tableau  in  which 
Sunday  appears  as  the  world-spirit,  or  the  spirit 
of  order,  or  Loki,  or  Pan,  or  the  universe,  and 
what  not — views  differ  widely  on  this  point — 
whereas  the  esthetic  and  radical  poet  is  discov- 
ered to  be  the  only  real  anarchist,  and  enemy  to 
the  cosmic  order. 

The  adventures  of  the  first  part  of  the  book  are 
so  coherent  as  to  be  almost  plausible,  but  through 
the  last  half  the  action  becomes,  in  the  words  of 
The  Evening  Post,  wilder  and  more  farcical,  till 
at  last  it  exceeds  all  bounds,  even  of  burlesque. 
"The  closing  chapters  are  allegory,  pure  and  sim- 
ple; and,  what  is  more,  the  point  of  this  allegory 
is  not  wholly  clear."  The  Sun  (New  York)  like- 
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wise  finds  fault  with  Mr.  Chesterton's  conclusion. 
"Toward  the  end,"  it  says,  "the  reader  is  allowed 
to  anticipate  in  a  general  way  what  is  going  to 
happen,  and,  to  make  matters  worse,  this  antici- 
pation, which  should  never  have  been  permitted, 
is  actually  realized." 

The  sociahsts  seem  to  regard  the  book  as  an 
attack  on  socialism.  Perhaps  it  is.  "It  appears," 
remarks  R.  L.  Grainger,  in  The  New  Age  (Lon- 
don), that  Mr.  Chesterton  is  greatly  troubled  by 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  philosophy  abroad  in  our 
time,  a  sinister  and  desolating  tendency  of 
thought,  which  is  eating  away,  like  some  insidious 
disease,  all  joy  and  simple  pleasure  from  the 
heart  of  things." 

"He  speaks  of  it  as  an  intellectual  conspiracy. 
Its  apostles  aim  at  nothing  less  than  the  destruc- 
tion of  human  hope — and  of  God.  It  is  no  mere 
coterie,  mind  you,  out  of  touch  with  present-day 
things;  it  is  a  conspiracy,  and  therefore  a  cru- 
sade. .  .  .  This  dark  rebellion — there  is  no- 
thing for  it  but  to  hazard  a  guess — must  be  the 
teaching  of  certain  enthusiasts  amongst  us  who 
have  grown  weary  of  the  old-time-honored  moral- 
'ties,  and  who  desire  passionately  an  ethic  where 
formula  will  have  lost  its  deadening  influence 
because  it  has  ceased  to  exist.  At  the  touch  of 
Mr.  Chesterton's  imagination  it  has  swollen  to 
enormous  dimensions,  and  threatens,  to  use  his 
own  words,  '  the  existence  of  civilization.'  It  is 
this  great  fear  that  has  driven  him  to  sit  down 
and  write  'The   Man  Who  Was  Thursday.'" 

Mr.  Grainger  takes  great  pains  to  prove  that 
Mr.  Chesterton  is  mistaken,  and  that  the  spread 
of  socialism  is  due  to  economic  developments,  not 
to  the  teachings  of  its  philosophic  exponents.  He 
suggests  that  when  Utopia  arrives  the  government 
of  that  glad  day  will  endow  a  chair  of  Romance 
which  Mr.  Chesterton,  "the  last  of  the  Roman- 
tics," could  fill  with  honor,  humor,  and  distinc- 
tion. 

The  London  Bookman,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
cheered  by  Mr.  Chesterton's  message.  "There 
are,"  it  says,  "many  ways  of  preaching  a  sermon, 
and  it  would  be  strange  if  Mr.  Chesterton  did  not 
take  his  own."    To  quote  further: 

"For  he  combines  gifts  which  are  seldom  found 
together.  With  rare  insight  he  has  detected  the 
glory  of  the  commonplace ;  he  is  certain  that  gen- 
ius and  the  ordinary  man  agree  in  their  judgment 
about  life,  death,  marriage,  morals,  and  all  the 
things  that  signify.  Therefore  he  despises  in 
good-humored  fashion  the  crank,  the  law-breaker, 
the  'immoralist' — senseless  persons  who  strike  an 
attitude  because  they  can  do  nothing  else.  But 
while  cleaving  to  the  old,  he  arrays  it  in  new 
garments  of  a  most  surprising  cut  and  lively 
colors.  Why  should  paradox  be  always  enlisted 
on  the  wrong  side?  Who  has  a  better  right  to 
laugh  than  the  man  that  believes  in  plain  and 
saving  Realism?  Laugh,  accordingly,  in  the  very 
thick  of  a  struggle  to  defend  the  Highest  Law. 


Our  philosopher  does,  yet  not  without  grimness, 
for  the  smoke  of  the  nether  deeps  circles  around 
him.  _  The  echo  of  that  laugh  reminds  us  in  its 
peculiar  accent,  at  once  grave  and  gay,  of  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson.  And,  on  the  whole,  it  is  Stev- 
enson's creed  that  is  set  before  us,  healthy,  brave, 
rather  high  strung,  tender  at  last  with  a  pity  that 
hides  itself  in  schoolboy  fun  and  frolic." 

,  In  this  mixture  of  the  picturesque  and  the  hor- 
rible, the  writer  goes  on  to  say,  there  is  some- 
thing Japanese. 

^"We  may  remember  among  the  sketches  of 
Hokusai  certain  huge  apparitions  like  the  enig- 
matic President,  'Sunday,'  or  combats  of  weird 
beings,  praster-human  and  terrifying,  over  whom 
the  artist  flings  a  ray  of  sunshine  that  adds  to 
their  strangeness.  At  length  our  nightmare, 
which  we  have  pursued  through  thick  and  thin, 
tumbles  into  absolute  farce.  With  sudden  violence 
we  are  carried  out  of  this  harlequinade  into  a 
drop-scene,  parable  or  what  you  will,  and  the 
philosophy  of  the  book  discloses  itself.  It  is  the 
old  true  Gospel  of  peace  purchased  by  war,  of 
valor  standing  up  to  be  slain  for  its  plighted  word, 
of  faith  against  appearance,  of  redemption 
through  self-sacrifice.  Was  the  message  ever 
brought  in  a  more  unconventional  garb?  At  all 
events,  it  is  the  genuine  thing,  as  well  as  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  'science'  that  'announces  nonentity,' 
and  the  art  that  'admires  decay.'  Beyond  all  ques- 
tion our  intellectual  anarchists  proclaim  a  doc- 
trine of  suicide  which  the  young,  the  ardent,  the 
weaker  sort,  have  acted  upon  or  will  act  upon. 
To  show  us  its  meaning,  with  a  hearty  laugh  at 
its  extreme  folly,  may  do  the  rest  of  us  good. 
We  wake  from  this  nightmare  into  a  world  of 
sanity,  and  face  the  dawn  with  hope." 

Hildegarde  Hawthorne,  writing  in  The  New 
York  Times  Saturday  Review,  admits  her  inability 
to  define  Mr.  Chesterton's  tale.  "It  is  all  a  huge 
joke,  a  quite  absurd  and  laughable  fantasy — or  it 
is  a  sermon — or  it  is  even  an  explanation." 

"Read  the  book  and  make  your  choice.  In  any 
event  you  are  not  likely  to  lay  it  down  unread, 
and  it  is  possible  you  may  even  go  so  far  as  to 
read  a  lot  of  yourself  into  it.  At  least  you  will 
be  certain  that  if  it  is  an  absurd  jest,  there  is 
yet  something  of  solemnity  hidden  in  the  laugh- 
ter. And  if  it  is  a  sermon,  that  the  preaching  is 
left  to  you. 

"Up  to  a  certain  point  it  is  apparently  the  tale 
of  men  under  a  spell  of  adventure  and  endeavor. 
Then  mystery  and  allegory  take  their  turn  in  the 
scene.  Life,  huge,  shapeless,  cruel  and  loving, 
killing  and  saving,  full  of  antitheses,  appearing  to 
each  one  under  a  different  aspect,  measuring  each 
man  according  to  the  strength  of  his  soul,  turns 
its  strange  face  upon  us.  Life,  whose  soul  is  law, 
Nature,  whose  expression  is  law,  confront  the 
frantic  lawlessness  of  struggling  man — and  be- 
hold, those  very  struggles  prove  to  be  based  on 
law  again.  And  when  at  the  last  you  sit  on  the 
thrones  with  the  Council  of  Days,  you  see  the 
mad,  rriiraculous  world  dance  by,  moving  to  a 
harmony  none  the  less  invincible  because  only  half 
heard." 
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Many  gifts  of  style  and  imagination  are  Mr. 
Crawford's,  but  the  wicked  fairy  who  wasn't  in- 
vited to  his  natal  party,  added  to 
THE  these   the    fatal    gift    of    facility. 

PRIMA  DONNA  This  becomes  more  apparent  of 
late  than  ever  before.  Not  that 
Mr.  Crawford's  hand  has  become  less  deft,  but 
more  nonchalant ;  he  no  longer  cares  to  hide  that 
his  pen  sometimes  runs  away  with  his  plot.  "He 
has,"  observes  The  Evening  Post  (New  York), 
"the  air  of  good  humoredly  playing  up  to  his  audi- 
ence, or  of  applying  a  casual  sop  to  the  pot  over 
discriminating  palate  of  his  constituency." 

Mr.  Crawford,  it  would  seem,  can  take  a  yarn 
and  spin  it  out  to  an  endless  series  of  novels.  His 
latest  book*  is  a  sequel  to  "The  Soprano,"  the 
story  of  an  American  opera  singer,  Margaret 
Donne,  and— according  to  a  publisher's  note— a 
continuation  of  the  present  story  is  already  in 
the  hands  of  the  pressman.  The  first  book  of 
the  series  ended  abruptly,  and  the  sequel,  affirms 
the  London  Literary  World,  disappoints  us  a  lit- 
tle. The  author  passes  over  two  years  and  we 
find  everything  changed.  In  the  case  of  the  hero- 
ine that  change  is  very  subtly  and  skilfully  de- 
picted. Two  years  of  grand  opera  have  blunted 
her  finer  sensibilities,  tho  at  heart  she  is  still  the 
same.  She  is  two  women  at  war  with  each  other, 
one  the  well-brought-up  English  girl,  Margaret 
Donne,  the  other  the  brilliant  operatic  star,  Ma- 
dame de  Cordova.  The  scene  opens  in  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House,  in  New  York,  and  shifts  to 
England  by  way  of  an  ocean  passage,  the  events 
of  which,  laboriously  described,  have  no  bearing 
at  all  on  the  plot.  It  must  either  be  supposed,  a 
reviewer  remarks,  that  the  story-teller  had  a 
vague  notion  what  his  story  was  to  be,  or  that  it 
was  his  ironical  pleasure  to  prepare  us  in  a  gen- 
eral way  for  various  happenings  which  do  not 
come  off.  We  incline  to  the  former  supposition, 
and  are  aware  that  it  would  be  folly  to  expect 
so  notorious  an  improviser  as  Mr.  Crawford  to 
revise  his  premises  in  the  light  of  his  conclu- 
sion." We  feel  here  the  baleful  influence  of  the 
fairy.  Again,  as  The  Saturday  Review  (London) 
observes,  Mr.  Crawford  is  so  rapid  a  writer  that 
one  may  be  wrong  in  supposing  that  the  present 
work  has  followed  his  "Arethusa"  from  the  press 
with  the  close  proximity  suggested  by  the  read- 
er's memory.  Still  their  juxtaposition  is  near 
enough  to  give  point  to  the  reflection  how  little 
either  tale  would  have  been  affected  by  a  com- 
plete transfer  of  motives,  manner  and  people  from 
one  to  the  other.  "It  is  true,"  the  reviewer  con- 
tinues, "that  'Arethusa'  is  a  story  of  Constantino- 
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pie  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  that  the  heroine 
of  the  'Prima  Donna'  flourished  in  London  and 
New  York  of  a  year  ago.  None  the  less,  the 
financiers  and  ambassadors  and  detectives  who 
surrounded  her  seem  far  less  tainted  with  mod- 
ernity than  the  slaves,  accomplices  and  contem- 
poraries of  Carlo  Zeno.  They  suffer  at  least  less 
from  Mrs.  Grundyism  than  did  the  Venetians 
and  Byzantines  of  Mr.  Crawford's  conception,  and 
tho  few  of  them  are  visible  transgressors,  they 
all  seem,  by  comparison,  unworried  by  a  moral 
code."    To  quote  further : 

"The  book  will  probably  be  classed  by  those 
who  understand  such  "things  as  a  detective  story, 
smce  we  are  on  the  track  of  a  crime  from  the 
first  page  to  the  last,  and  our  expectations  are 
stretched  from  chapter  to  chapter  by  devices 
which  one  associates  with  that  sort  of  tale.  But 
the  author,  as  tho  unsatisfied  with  mere  sensa- 
tioiialism,  has  attempted  its  combination  with  the 
society  novel.  All  that  can  be  said  against  the 
blend  in  any  but  the  hands  of  a  master  may  be 
found  in  these  pages,  for,  expert  compounder  of 
plots  as  Mr.  Crawford  is,  his  combination  drags 
his  real  men  and  women  into  melodrama  and 
leaves  his  puppets  at  the  finish  with  their  care- 
fully accumulated  potentialities  on  their  hands. 
Thus  the  elaborate  train  which  the  arch-potter, 
drunkard  and  degenerate  Feist,  has  been  laying 
throughout  the  book  to  blast,  and  if  possible 
hang,  the  innocent  but  incomprehensible  million- 
aire, to  counter  which  so  many  interesting  ener- 
gies are  expended  and  so  many  side  issues  in- 
volved, not  only  comes  to  nothmg  but  is  proved 
utterly  futile  by  a  few  minutes'  conversation  of 
the  threatened  millionaire  at  Scotland  Yard  across 
the  cables.  That  is  bad  workmanship,  and  the 
needless  damage  which  it  does  to  his  tale  sug- 
gests a  determination  on  the  author's  part  to 
have  done  as  speedily  as  he  could  with  something 
that  wearied  him.  There  are  also  occasional 
lapses  into  that  bad  faith  with  his  readers,  to  in- 
tensify their  interest  or  perplexity,  which  the 
writer  of  the  sensational  should  be  very  careful  to 
avoid." 

The  most  interesting  character  in  the  bonk  is 
Mr.  Van  Torp,  the  accused  millionaire,  anj  it  is 
about  him  that  the  story  centers.  Mr.  Crawford 
makes  us  believe  that  he  is  a  great  villain,  in  fact 
a  murderer,  but  finally  reveals  him  to  us  as  a 
paragon  of  gentleness  and  of  virtue.  He  is  in 
love  with  the  prima  donna,  and  so  are  several 
others.  Her  choice,  however,  is  a  rich  and  gay 
young  Greek  Lothario,  Logotheti.  But  we  some- 
how feel  that  he  is  merely  a  chapter  in  the  heart 
history  of  Madame  de  Cordova,  and  expect  the 
solution  of  much  that  still  puzzles  us  in  the  se- 
quel. Such  presumably  was  Mr.  Crawford's  in- 
tention; but  in  the  telling  of  his  story  he  is  too 
frequently  inconsequential  and  inconsistent,  a  fact 
that  escapes  the  reader  only  because  of  the  writ- 
er's absolute  command  over  all  the  resources  of 
technique  and  of  style. 
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No  one  can  deny  the  right  of  an  author  to  shape 
the  lives  of  his  characters  as  he  chooses ;  in  his 
domain  the  poet  is  God.  Yet  the  majority  of  re- 
viewers are  inclined  to  quarrel  with  Mr.  Craw 
ford  for  marrying  his  heroine  off  to  the  Logo- 
theti.  Mr.  Temple  Scott,  in  the  New  York 
American,  remarks  on  this  point: 

"We  cannot  say  that  The  Prima  Donna'  is  of 
the  best  of  Mr.  Crawford's  stories.  We  confess 
to  a  feeling  of  regret  that  Margaret  thinks  so 
highly  of  her  Greek  lover.  Logotheti  did  not  de- 
serve her,  if  only  for  his  impetuous  attempt  to 
carry  her  off  by  main  force.  Indeed,  we  had 
rather  she  had  taken  to  Van  Torp,  who  has  in 
him  the  making  of  a  genuine  hero,  and  would 
have  been  one  had  he  been  younger.  Even  Griggs, 
the  journalist,  might  have  had  her  with  our  good 
wishes.  But  Logotheti,  the  Greek,  is  spite  of  the 
yeoman's  service  he  did,  smacks  too  much  of  the 
flaneur,  the  boulevardiere,  the  'swell,'  and  the 
merely  rich  foreigner.  Margaret  is  so  lovely  and 
delightfully  charming  a  woman  that  we  want  the 
man  who  wins  her  to  be  without  fear  and  without 
reproach." 

There  are  voices  both  of  praise  and  of  blame; 


but  the  former  prevails.  Says  the  New  York 
World:  "In  a  moment  of  absolute  frankness,  Mr. 
F.  Marion  Crawford  might  admit  ^that  'The 
Prima  Donna'  is  one  of  his  cheapest  bids  for 
popular  reading  favor."  The  London  Academy, 
on  the  other  hand,  pronounces  the  novel  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  Mr.  Crawford's  work.  "Altho," 
it  says,  "he  must  be  by  now  the  author  of  nearly 
forty  volumes,  this,  his  latest,  may  be  accounted 
among  his  best."  The  Boston  Transcript,  like- 
wise renders  a  favorable  verdict  and  speaks  en- 
thusiastically of  Mr.  Crawford's  inimitable  style, 
and  the  limpid  flow  of  his  language,  which  tricks 
us  into  admiration  and  interest  often  against  our 
will.  "One  transcendent  merit,"  it  says,  "is  the 
beautiful  English  in  which  this  novel  is  written — 
English  that  Charles  Lamb,  that  Addison,  would 
have  enjoyed,  and  that  will  be  enjoyed  one  or 
two  centuries  hence,  when  the  torturings  of  our 
noble  tongue,  in  which  its  craftsmen  now  revel, 
shall  have  died  with  them." 


SALVATORE  SCHNEIDER— A  STORY  OF  NEW  YORK 

This  story  is  written  by  one  of  our  newer  writers — Ernest  Poole,  author  of  "The  Voice  of 
the  Streets."  It  was  published  in  The  Broadway  Magazine  for  July,  and  is  reprinted  here  by 
permission.  In  the  veins  of  Salvatore  Schneider  there  were  two  kinds  of  corpuscles — Italian 
and  Dutch.  The  Italian  corpuscles  of  Salvatore  and  the  Dutch  corpuscles  of  Schneider  fought. 
The  result  was  a  drama — not  a  tragedy,  but  a  drama,  with  a  good  deal  of  comedy  in  it.  You 
are  not  sure  of  the  result  until  the  end,  and  you  are  not  sure  then  whether  you  are  glad  or 
sorry  over  the  way  the  battle  ends. 


T^'ANK  Gott,  he's  a  Schneider!"  old 
^  Otto  would  mutter  in  deep  relief. 
j)  And  so  he  was — a  Schneider  huge 
^4(/  beyond  all  bounds.  As  he  sat  at 
the  cashier's  desk  in  the  snug  little 
butcher  shop  of  his  sire,  the  prodigious  body  of 
Salvatore  hour  by  hour  overflowed  like  a  wagon- 
load  of  hay,  until  only  the  bending,  creaking  legs 
of  the  chair  remained  in  view.  Customers  glanced 
at  him  in  surprise;  startled  babies  took  one  look 
and  ducked  their  heads  in  speechless  fright.  But 
even  babies  learned  to  trust  and  gaze  in  solemn 
wonder.  For  through  the  whole  vast  labyrinth 
of  his  veins  the  Schneider  blood  flowed  quietly, 
as  it  had  flowed  for  long  generations;  while  from 
morning  to  night  the  eyes  were  serious,  steadily 
fixed,  as  Salvatore  made  out  the  bills. 


But  blood  is  a  mysterious  thing.  Already  it 
had  produced  this  exuberance  out  of  Otto  and 
Margarita  his  wife,  who  were  both  rotund  little 
people.  What  other  surprise  lurked  deep  in  this 
fortress  of  flesh?  Otto  had  never  ceased  watch- 
ing.   He  was  taking  no  chances. 

Nineteen  years  before,  in  that  mighty  welding 
of  peoples  which  is  to  bring  forth  some  day  a 
strange  new  race  of  men  in  the  hybrid  city  of 
Greater  New  York,  Otto  had  become  a  daring 
pioneer.  Reckless  for  once  in  his  life,  romantic 
and  blind  with  emotion,  he  had  married  the  lovely 
young  daughter  of  an  Italian  greengrocer  near  by. 
But  when  he  had  roused  to  what  he  had  done  and 
its  possible  bearing  upon  his  career,  then  Otto 
had  opened  his  steady  blue  eyes  and  had  never 
quite  closed  them  since.    On  the  christening  day, 
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when  Margarita,  in  all  the  appealing  weakness 
and  charm  of  brand-new  motherhood,  begged 
that  the  bambino  be  named  Salvatore,  Otto  gave 
in.  But  this  was  the  last  of  Italy's  triumphs. 
Day  by  day  and  year  by  year,  every  trace  of  that 
fiery  land  of  the  South  was  toned  away.  Mar- 
garita grew  plump  and  submissive  and  beaming; 
Otto  grew  stout  and  cheery  and  brisk.  And 
working  in  happy  domestic  accord,  they  had  bred 
in  the  pliable  soul  of  their  son  all  the  virtues  of 
order,  frugality,  thrift,  and  hard,  patient  applica- 
tion to  work. 

So  here  the  budding  monster  sat,  flowering 
slowly  but  surely  into  a  sober  business  man.  And 
the  danger  sprung  from  the  reckless  past  seemed 
buried  forever  behind. 

Salvatore  suddenly  heaved  a  monstrous  quiver- 
ing sigh. 

A  lovely  April  day  was  nearing  its  end.  The 
air  was  delicious  with  fresh  earthy  odors.  Even 
the  ragged  old  tree  across  the  street  was  don- 
ning a  delicate  garb  of  green.  Children  were 
scampering,  shouting  like  mad;  old  people  were 
blissfully  dozing  on  doorsteps;  important  young 
lovers  came  slowly  by.  The  genial  sun's  last 
beams  poured  over  the  tenement  roofs  and 
bathed  it  all  in  a  rich,  warm  light.  And  from 
the  North  River  beyond,  deep  and  muffled  and 
strangely  disturbing,  sounded  the  voice  of  an 
ocean  liner  outwa-rd  bound  for  the  world  of  the 
winds  and  the  rolling  waves  eternally  free. 

Restlessness,  the  insidious  longings  of  nights 
and  days,  tugging  at  the  heartstrings — all  burst 
softly  forth  in  Salvatore's  sigh.  Then  he  began 
making  out  a  new  bill : 

Two  pounds  Sirloin   Steak @  .20     .40 

Three  pounds  Wiener  Schnitzel..®  .25     ,75 
One  pound 

All  at  once,  with  a  crash  of  drum  and  cymbal, 
a  hurdygurdy  wheeled  into  action  close  by  the 
open  door.  The  noise  was  deafening.  With  a 
frown  of  indignation  Salvatore  looked  around — 
and  stared. 

Through  the  open  window  at  his  elbow  a  girl 
was  gazing  at  him  in  amazement  and  delight. 
When  Salvatore  scowled  with  all  the  annoyance 
of  pompous  eighteen,  her  eyes  only  sparkled  the 


brighter,  her  head  nodded  twice  in  vigorous  ap- 
proval, and  in  Italian  she  whispered: 

"Madre  de  Dio,  come  splendido  quel  nomo, 
comk  magnHico !" 

Salvatore  understood,  his  rosy  cheeks  turned 
suddenly  a  darker  hue,  and  at  this  she  threw 
back  her  airy  young  head  and  laughed  so  joy- 
ously that  even  he  relented.  On  his  face  there 
appeared  a  quiet,  indulgent  smile;  as  a  huge 
Newfoundland  dog  might  stare  at  a  kitten,  so 
Salvatore  looked  down  upon  the  girl.  And  see- 
ing this,  she  gave  an  odd,  graceful  hitch  to  her 
skirts,  shifted  her  tambourine  with  a  tinkle,  and 
stood  there  wholly  oblivious  under  his  eyes.  Over 
her  head  was  a  kerchief  of  gray  with  little  gold 
spangles;  from  under  the  edges  the  soft  black 
hair  strayed  in  negligent,  lazy  fashion,  and  under 
the  black  arched  brows  were  two  assertive  gray 
eyes  that  now  looked  up  again — challenging, 
mocking,  elusive,  curious,  prying  with  eager  scru- 
tiny right  into  Salvatore's  soul. 

With  a  nervous  laugh  he  tossed  her  a  nickel. 
She  caught  the  coin  in  her  tambourine,  looked 
at  it,. flushed  like  a  child,  and  then  flashed  upon 
him  a  smile  so  intimate  and  warm  that  Salvatore 
grunted  and  fell  back  aghast.  And  at  this  the 
girl  sprang  nimbly  away.  With  her  old  father 
she  seized  the  crazy  piano  and  trundled  it  swiftly 
down  the  street.  And  Salvatore,  left  alone,  gazed 
dumbfounded  into  the  deepening  twilight,  his 
two  great  black  eyes  in  scandalous  disaccord  with 
the  rest  of  him ;  twinkling,  eager,  restless,  dazed, 
almost  ready  to  flash. 

But  in  the  morning,  running  one  ponderous 
finger  slowly  and  carefully  down  the  columns  of 
figures,  his  heavy  brows  had  lowered  again,  the 
eyes  were  buried,  the  whole  mammoth  face  was 
sluggish  as  before. 

When  again  the  drum  and  cymbals  crashed 
and  those  disturbing  gray  eyes  gazed  in  at  him 
he  slowly  turned  and  surveyed  the  creature  in 
grave  disapproval.  She  dropped  her  eyes  and 
stood  abashed,  and  with  a  low  grunt  of  satisfac- 
tion Salvatore  resumed  his  work.  After  a  tima 
he  glanced  up  again.  She  was  standing  motion- 
less, both  hands  hanging  limp  at  her  sides.  She 
did  not  even  raise  her  eyes  to  his,  but  stood 
with  grave  interest  watching  his  work. 
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So  she  came  day  after  day  in  the  balmy  weeks 
that  followed,  derisive  no  longer,  sneering  and 
prying  no  longer,  respectfully  curious,  humble, 
strangely  intent,  waiting  until  he  should  toss  her 
the  coin.  The  coin  was  his  sign  of  dismissal, 
and  the  girl  always  obeyed.  And  now  with  the 
first  sharp  thrill  of  uneasiness  gone,  he  felt  safe, 
this  colossal  man  of  eighteen.  The  whole  silent 
drama  was  hidden  from  Otto  and  Margarita  by 
the  high  counter  behind.  And  Salvatore,  who 
until  now  had  barely  looked  on  the  face  of  a 
woman,  would  look  at  the  stranger  with  all  the 
serene  assurance  of  a  sagacious  old  man  of  the 
world,  and  her  big  eyes  would  open  wide  and 
look  frankly  back  into  his. 

"My  name  is  Gemma,"  she  said  abruptly  in 
the  midst  of  one  of  these  mutual  stares.  Salva- 
tore good-humoredly  nodded  and  bent  again  over 
his  work,  feeling  a  curious  brand-new  tingling 
up  and  down  his  spine. 

"I  knew  you  could,"  she  said  softly,  still  in 
Italian. 

"Could  what?"  growled  Salvatore. 

"You  are  doing  it  now — speaking  like  me !  You 
are  Italian!  I  knew  it!  You  are  Italian — like 
me!" 

Salvatore  looked  hastily  round,  saw  that  he 
was  alone  in  the  shop,  gave  a  grunt  of  relief, 
turned  back  and  surveyed  her  in  silence. 

"How  old  are  you?"  he  asked  gruffly.  Gemma 
glanced  over  her  shoulder,  gave  that  peculiarly 
graceful  hitch  to  her  skirt,  dropped  her  head  on 
one  side  and  looked  at  him  gravely. 

"Seventeen,"  she  said.  Salvatore  stared.  He 
had  thought  her  at  least  twenty-five,  and  some- 
thing romantic  inside  of  him  dropped.  But  she 
saw  the  change  in  his  face,  and  in  an  instant  her 
eyes  had  half  closed,  she  drew  into  herself,  grew 
strange,  mysterious,  wise,  like  a  gypsy  witch. 

"I  am  older  than  you,"  she  said  slowly,  with  a 
provoking  smile.  He  gave  a  short  laugh  of 
amusernent. 

"I  am,"  she  said  calmly,  "because  I  know 
more."  And  all  at  once  she  threw  back  her  head 
and  laughed  till  the  tears  shone  bright  in  her 
eyes.  She  stopped.  Her  voice  grew  mysterious, 
thrilling  and  low :  "What  do  you  see,"  she  asked, 
"on  the  streets— in  the  night  ?"  Salvatore  watched 
her  uneasily. 

"I  mind  my  own  business,"  he  growled.  She 
eyed  him  with  scorn. 

"That  is  stupid,"  she  said  severely.  "You 
should  never  mind  your  own  business !  You 
should  watch!"    He  scowled. 

"Watch  what?"  he  asked,  but  the  enchantress* 


was  already  back  with  the  white  old  man  at  the 
curb;  and  together  they  trundled  the  battered  old 
instrument  noisily  down  the  street. 

In  the  evening,  seated  in  front  of  the  shop,  he 
loomed  unassailable,  placidly  puffing  great  circles 
of  smoke.  When  he  saw  the  pair  coming  he 
made  no  sign,  except  to  throw  one  backward 
glance  at  Otto  busily  talking  far  in  the  rear  of 
the  shop.  When  they  stopped  at  the  curbstone 
before  him  and  tlie  music  burst  gayly  forth,  and 
the  enchantress  came  forward,  her  tambourine  in 
her  hand — the  unflinching  monster  only  took  out 
a  match  from  his  box  and  carefully  held  it  over 
the  bowl  of  his  already  glowing  pipe.  When  she 
raised  the  tambourine  slowly  over  her  head  and 
softly  beat  time  to  the  music,  and  began  bending 
and  turning,  her  eyes  dilating  and  filling  with 
strange,  uncanny  delight;  when  as  the  throb  of 
the  music  came  faster  her  lithe  young  body  re- 
sponded, twisting,  tossing  and  whirling  into  mad 
rollicking  life — still  Salvatore  the  Schneider  sat 
motionless,  strictly  attending  to  business,  puffing 
in  dignified  silence  like  an  old  Indian  warrior 
chief.  But  he  took  out  his  pipe  with  a  breath  of 
relief  as  the  crowd  closed  in  between  them. 

She  came  many  nights.  She  sang.  And  her 
crude,  deep  voice,  like  her  dancing,  was  of  swiftly 
changing  moods;  now  rough,  impatient,  fiercely 
stirring;  now  low  and  appealing  and  hungry; 
and  again  radiant,  laughing,  mocking  and  gay. 
Some  evenings  Margarita  would  slowly  steal  out 
of  the  shop  and  stand  with  arms  akimbo — beam- 
ing. Once  with  a  sudden  suspicion  she  cast  a 
look  of  uneasiness  down,  at  her  precious  son,  but 
the  giant  gave  such  a  stony  grunt  that  Margarita 
breathed  easy  and  listened  and  watched  to  her 
heart's  content. 

One  night  in  early  May  the  old  hurdygurdy 
stopped  a  block  down  the  street.  The  moon 
shone  bright  and  clear;  he  could  see  Gemma, 
dim,  fantastic  and  airy,  dancing  like  a  sprite. 
Then  the  crowd  closed  round  her,  and  Salvatore 
lounged  far  back  on  the  stoop,  confidently  wait- 
ing until  she  should  come.  But  a  few  moments 
later  he  sat  up  and  scowled.  The  crowd  was 
dispersing;  the  pair  had  turned  and  were  going 
back  by  the  way  they  had  come ! 

This  happened  five  nights. 

And  then  one  evening  slowly  the  huge  bulk 
of  Salvatore  reared  from  the  stoop,  and  with 
his  black  felt  hat  tipped  carelessly  back  on  his 
flaxen  head,  the  stem  of  his  long  Dutch  pipe  in 
his  teeth,  and  the  bowl  in  his  great  right  hand, 
he  lumbered  off  from  the  safe  Schneider  shop, 
ofT  into  the  sparkling  night ! 

Once   loosed   from  his  moorin§;s,  through   the 
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long,  balmy  evenings  of  May,  Salvatore  roamed 
hither  and  thither;  now  aimlessly,  dazed,  seeing 
nothing  at  all;  and  now  watching  life  with  genial 
eyes. 

Every  night  in  the  course  of  his  rambles  Sal- 
vatore would  cautiously  loiter  into  the  dark  out- 
skirts of  a  crowd  that  had  gathered  round  an 
old  hurdygurdy.  But  never  once  did  Gemma 
notice  his  presence.  Often  this  colossal  moth 
would  approach  the  flame  many  times  in  one 
night;  between  his  approaches  he  would  make 
studious  detours  around  tenement  blocks,  or  far 
down  by  the  docks,  strolling  out  on  the  end  of 
an  empty  pier,  gazing  off  into  the  gleaming  old 
river,  and  smoking  silently,  except  for  now  and 
then  a  muffled  grunt  of  longing. 

Evening  by  evening,  the  tinkle  and  bang  of  the 
battered  piano  floated  steadily  down  the  west 
side  of  Manhattan,  each  night  farther  away  from 
the  snug  and  respectable  Schneider  abode,  each 
night  farther  down  toward  the  teeming,  scan- 
dalous, joyous  quarter  where  live  the  children  of 
the  South. 

One  night  in  the  middle  of  June,  after  a  slow 
and  sagacious  detour,  he  found  the  piano  waiting 
just  at  the  head  of  a  long,  dark  street  which  he 
had  never  entered  before.  So  narrow  it  was 
that  the  tenement  roofs  seemed  meeting  above 
in  the  distance ;  below  in  the  canyon  for  blocks 
and  blocks  the  pavement  was  black  with  a  surg- 
ing mass;  and  in  arches  and  long  festoons,  tiny 
lights  by  thousands  were  twinkling  festive  and 
fairy-like;  and  out  of  it  all  came  the  hum  of 
voices  so  thrilling  with  gladness  that  Salvatore 
pushed  back  his  hat  and  stood  rooted  fast  to 
the  spot. 

In  a  moment,  caught  by  the  tide,  he  was  quickly 
jostled  along.  Towering  high  over  all  the  heads, 
he  looked  delightedly  this  way  and  that  at  the 
swarthy  faces,  the  flashing  laughs,  and  the  ex- 
cited black  eyes.  All  around  him  the  soft  flow- 
ing speech  rose  voluble,  eager,  and  gay.  Songs 
floated  lightly  about,  and  shouts  and  long  ringing 
peals  of  mirth.  At  the  third  comer,  on  a  rough 
platform  over  the  street,  a  big  brass  band  was 
booming;  below  were  old  women  and  children 
and  men  and  girls — a  whirling,  shrieking  throng; 
and  from  a  fire-escape  close  above,  two  merry 
scamps  were  hurling  confetti  in  snowy  showers 
down  over  the  heads. 

Suddenly,  from  behind  him.  Gemma  came  spin- 
ning on  feet  light  as  air,  tossing  and  bending 
and  stamping  and  banging  the  old  tambourine, 
circling  round  him  and  laughing  unsteadily  out 
of  her  half-closed  eyes.  In  an  instant,  before 
he  had  time  to  escape,  he  found  himself  in  a 
circle  of  hundreds  of  faces ;  glad  shouts  of  "Gem- 


ma !  Gemma !"  rang  from  the  crowd ;  and  with 
one  fiery  upward  glance  Gemma  came  spinning 
straight  into  his  arms,  jerked  him  round  with  a 
merry  shriek — and  Salvatore  was   dancing! 

Tumultuous  cheers  resounded.  From  the  street 
all  around,  from  row  upon  row  of  windows  above, 
the  eyes  of  his  countrymen  flashed  into  his.  And 
with  his  whole  great  soul  a  fiery  furnace,  he 
gamboled  and  pranced  and  swung  his  arms; 
while  high  above  all  the  shouting  and  dominat- 
ing it  all,  there  suddenly  thundered  a  laugh  so 
prodigious  it  tore  the  air !  With  one  hand  clutch- 
ing Gemma's  young  arm,  his  bulging  cheeks  pal- 
pitating with  glee,  the  demeanor  of  Schneider 
forever  lost  and  the  soul  of  Italy  bursting  out  in 
his  eyes,  Salvatore  shook  with  the  sheer  joy  of 
life  and  fairly  bellowed  his  mirth. 

And  truly  that  was  a  festival  night.  Before 
all  the  crowd  did  he  kiss  Gemma  square  on  her 
blushing  cheek.  When  in  a  rage  she  sprang  off 
in  the  crowd,  he  chased  her  and  caught  her;  seiz- 
ing the  handle  of  the  piano,  he  turned  it  furiously 
round  and  round;  and  in  sonorous  Italian  he 
shouted,  "Dance  —  dance  —  dance !"  Off  she 
whirled ;  and  as  the  crowd  began  roaring  a  ballad 
in  time  to  her  dancing,  Salvatore  joined  in, 
catching  words  here  and  there  and  laughing  be- 
tween. And  when  at  last  the  band  music  was 
over.  Gemma  sent  home  her  weary  old  father; 
the  giant  gripped  the  piano  shafts;  and  together, 
chuckling,  laughing,  jabbering  fast  and  low,  those 
two  went  wandering  off  in  the  night. 

After  that,  every  evening  for  weeks,  Salvatore 
would  sluggishly  rise  from  the  Schneider  home 
doorstep  and  lazily  drift  down  the  street,  turn  the 
corner,  hasten  his  pace,  and  jog  contentedly  off 
to  the  appointed  corner.  Gemma  was  always 
waiting  alone;  for  her  stooping,  old  father,  worn 
by  the  work  of  the  long,  hot  day,  was  only  too 
glad  to  rest  at  night.  And  in  the  powerful  hands 
of  its  jovial  master  the  crazy  old  instrument 
crashed  forth  its  music  as  tho  to  proclaim 
that  the  weary  old  world  had  had  a  fresh  birth 
and  that  life  was  suddenly  dazzling  new. 

Salvatore  the  vagabond  beamed  upon  life. 
Gemma  the  witch  began  teaching  him  how  to 
pry  into  its  secrets;  with  a  slowly  increasing  in- 
tensity, she  forced  his  eyes  open  and  held  his 
gaze  as  tho  she  would  burn  the  love  of  it  all 
forever  deep  into  his  soul. 

Sometimes  as  she  danced  and  Salvatore 
watched  her,  all  unconsciously  his  hand  on  the 
grinder  would  revolve  faster  and  faster,  until, 
gasping  for  breath,  the  girl  would  stop  and  seize 
his  arm.  And  then,  quite  forgetting  the  faces 
around,  they  would  look  at  each  other  and  laugh 
till  the  tears  rolled  down  their  glistening  cheeks. 
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Through  the  midsummer  nights  the  bellowing 
laugh  of  Salvatore  rose  above  all  the  street's 
bedlam  of  sounds,  like  a  huge  advertisement  an- 
nouncing the  fun.  It  thickened  the  crovird,  it 
doubled  the  pennies;  and  when  the  wise  Gemma 
saw  this,  she  taught  him  to  bring  it  in  at  just 
the  right  moments  in  perfect  accord  with  her 
dances  and  songs.  So  startling  was  the  eflfect 
and  so  captivating  to  the  simple  Italians,  that 
little  by  little  he  added  rough  jokes  of  his  own, 
loud  indignant  remarks,  pathetic  roars  of  appeal 
to  bystanders.  And  the  great  voice  of  the  jovial 
monster  ringing  free  and  glad  in  his  mother 
tongue  seemed  heralding  forth  to  all  the  world 
the  mirth  and  the  loves  and  the  throbbing  life 
of  the  happy-go-lucky  South. 

But  when  at  last  the  streets  grew  hushed,  when 
the  fire-escapes  were  filled  with  the  sleepers,  the 
moon  sank  over  the  tenement  roofs,  and  the  stars 
grew  dim  in  the  misty  skies,  then  Salvatore  would 
go  slowly  back  as  tho  drawn  by  some  irre- 
sistible power,  back  to  his  neat  and  snowy  couch 
and  sleep  and  the  orderly  business  life  in  the  shop 
of  his  Teuton  sire. 

And  here  by  day,  as  week  followed  week,  over 
the  cheery  home  there  crept  an  ominous  shadow. 
The  anxious  parents  suspected;  but,  knowing 
their  son,  they  resolutely  refrained  from  the  ques- 
tions that  might  only  bring  on  the  storm.  Mar- 
garita was  silent  and  guilty,  feeling  that  she  was 
the  source  of  it  all.  Otto  barely  uttered  a  word, 
indignantly  hacking  and  sawing  his  steaks.  Only 
each  morning  when,  in  increasing  numbers,  the 
bills  came  back  for  correction,  he  carefully  looked 
them  over,  went  to  the  desk,  and  silently  pointed 
out  the  mistakes. 

And  little  by  little,  from  the  innermost  depths 
of  Salvatore's  soul,  there  rose  insistent  and  sharp 
and  clear  the  still,  small  voice  of  Schneider. 

In  the  ominous  silence  he  scowled.  He  scowled 
at  the  glances  that  he  could  feel,  at  the  whis- 
pered words  that  came  to  his  ears.  He  scowled 
at  every  mistake  in  the  bills,  as  it  loomed  a  mute 
accusing  witness  under  Otto's  finger.  He  melted 
and  burned  with  the  midsummer's  heat,  he  cursed 
his  head  that  was  aching  and  dull  from  the  sleep 
he  had  missed  in  his  rovings.  He  ground  his 
teeth  and  strove  to  be  careful,  clear,  and  exact. 
But  in  his  work  the  mistakes  swelled  day  by 
day,  and  the  gloom  of  the  butcher  shop  deepened. 
So  through  the  dragging,  sweltering  weeks  a 
Schneider  by  day  and  a  Salvatore  by  night 
struggled  to  win  that  mammoth  soul. 

At  last,  one  stifling  morning  in  August,  when 
the  short,  rosy  finger  of  Otto  pointed  to  five 
mistakes  in  one  bill,  then  up  leaped  Salvatore ! 
Speechless,  he  stood  all  aquivcr  with  mortifica- 


tion  and  rage.  Undaunted,  vigilant,  careful, 
stout  little  Otto  looked  steadily  up ;  his  breath 
came  hard,  but  when  he  spoke  his  voice  was  low 
and  solemn : 

"So!  .  .  .  So — my  poy — now  you  see!  No 
man  can  attend  to  his  beesness  when  he  is  a 
.vagapond  eflfery  night !  .  .  .  So !  .  .  .  And 
now  you  must  choose."  Here  Otto  suddenly 
swallowed  hard,  but  his  voice  was  quiet  as  ever : 
"You  must  choose  for  yourself,  my  poy,"  he  said. 
"I  will  do  noddings  to  boss  you." 

For  one  moment  longer  the  giant  glared  down. 
Then  without  warning  his  head  jerked  back,  the 
great  neck  shook,  and  for  the  first  and  only  time 
the  house  of  Schneider  rang  with  that  scandalous 
bellow  of  mirth.  It  ended.  And  Salvatore 
lurched  from  his  desk  and  out  through  the  door, 
and  then  unsteadily,  blindly,  swiftly  up  the  street. 

Back  in  the  shop,  Margarita  stood  like  one  in 
a  dream.  Slowly  the  tears  welled  in  her  eyes 
and  trickled  down  her  cheeks.  She  turned  to  her 
husband  and  laid  one  hand  on  his  trembling  am. 

"Otto,"  she  whispered  imploringly,  "Otto! 
Don't — don't  be  so  angry!"  Her  voice  broke  in 
a  frightened  sob.  "Otto,"  she  wailed,  "I  did  my 
best!  How  could  I  help  being  born?"  Again 
did  Otto  swallow  hard. 

"You  couldn't  help,"  he  said  tenderly.  "You 
vas  already  born — you  couldn't  help."  He 
squeezed  her  hand  reassuringly.  "Wait,"  he  said, 
"he  will  come  back,  Margarita;  he  is  a  goot 
poy !     He  will  come  back !" 

And  little  Margarita's  sobs  gradually  subsided, 
she  dried  her  eyes  and  sat  quietly  down  to  her 
sewing.  And  after  an  hour  of  silent  work,  she 
looked  up  with  a  guilty  light  in  her  eyes. 

"Madre  Dio,"  she  thought,  "what  a  magnificent 
laugh  !"     And  Margarita  sighed. 

Far  and  wide  did  Salvatore  roam  over  Man- 
hattan that  day,  dark  and  lowering,  like  a  bull 
who  has  broken  his  pasture  bounds. 

But  at  night,  haggard  and  pale,  the  prodigal 
came  home.  He  said  not  a  word,  but  went  up 
to  bed,  and  fell  into  heavy  sleep. 

The  next  day  he  was  up  bright  and  early. 
Without  one  break  or  even  a  grunt  he  worked 
at  his  desk  through  the  long,  sultry  hours.  And 
that  evening,  and  for  three  nights  thereafter, 
Salvatore  sat  on  the  doorstep,  quietly  smoking 
the  pipe  of  peace,  of  honest  repose  from  a  day 
well  spent. 

But  on  the  fourth  evening,  moment  by  moment 
the  mountainous  bulk  of  him  seemed  to  tighten. 
Suddenly,  with  a  breath  that  was  like  an  ex- 
plosion; he  rose,  jammed  his  broad  black  hat  firm- 
ly down  over  his  eyes,  and  with  a  look  of  heroic 
decision  strode  off  to  the  old  place  of  meeting. 
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Swinging  sharply  around  the  corner,  he  met 
Gemma  face  to  face.  At  first  she  did  not  see 
him.  She  stood  by  the  old  hurdygurdy,  alone, 
and  staring  across  the  street  in  a  way  that  made 
Salvatore  stop  short.  When  she  saw  him,  Gem- 
ma gave  a  quick  gasp  and  both  hands  leaped  to 
her  throat.  Then  her  face  cleared  and  relaxed ; 
and  looking  up  into  his  scowling  visage  the  grirl 
laughed  triumphantly,  long  and  low. 

But  Salvatore  was  in  no  joking  mood.  With  a 
solemn,  businesslike  frown  he  advanced,  took  her 
hand,  squeezed  it  until  she  winced  with  the  pain, 
and  growled : 

"Now  I  know  what  I  want  to  do !  We  will 
go  to  a  priest,  we  will  be  married,  and  then  we 
will  go  to  my  father  and  mother  1  Let  him  try ! 
What  can  he  say?  My  mother  herself  was 
Italian !" 

As  Gemma  looked  up,  her  face  slowly  changed, 
grew  utterly  dazed.  For  a  moment  she  seemed 
to  grasp  nothing.  But  all  at  once  her  eyes  fairly 
crackled  with  wrath. 

"Me?"  she  gasped.    "Like  your  mother?" 

"Yes,"  said  Salvatore,  suddenly  beaming. 
"Don't  be  afraid.     You  can  be  just  the  same." 

"Me?  ,  .  .  Me  the  same?"  She  started  to 
laugh,  stopped,  looked  at  him  again,  pursed  her 
red  lips  and  spoke  in  a  tone  of  withering  scorn : 

"Salvatore  1  I  have  seen  your  mother  in  the 
shop!  And  rather  than  be  a  Signora  Schneider 
like  her  I  would  wrap  my  throat  tight,  tight  in 
my  hair,  and  pull  and  pull  until  I  was  dead! 
Ugh !"  She  threw  up  both  expressive  young 
hands. 

Salvatore  was  dumb  with  amazement.  Thrice 
he  tried  and  could  not  utter  a  word.  But  as  he 
glared  down  at  Gemma,  slowly  his  cheeks  puffed 
out  and  out  in  swelling  indignation. 

"Good-by!"  he  burst  out  at  last.  He  flounced 
around  heavily  and  started  away. 

"No!  Salvatore!  No — no — no!"  Her  strong, 
supple  fingers  clung  tight  to  one  of  his  arms; 
the  girl  was  panting  between  her  teeth.  An  in- 
stant she  seemed  hesitating.  "No!"  she  whis- 
pered.    "I  will  not  tell !" 

"Tell  what?"  he  asked  roughly.  She  shook 
her  head,  and  her  face  broke  into  a  flashing  smile. 

"Salvatore.  Come."  Her  voice  was  coaxing 
and  tremulous  now.  "Come.  One  evening  more 
— only  one.  It  is  not  so  much.  When  I  dance 
I  can  think;  when  I  sing  I  can  see!  And  then 
I  will  tell  you  what  we  can  do!  We  will  find  a 
good  way,  a  beautiful  way!  Come!  Salvatore! 
Come!" 

And  Salvatore  gave  in. 

That  night  they  hardly  knew  where  they  wan- 
dered ;  they  barely  saw  the  swarthy  faces  press- 


ing close  around.  The  eyes  of  Gemma  kept 
hungrily  turning  up  to  the  face  of  her  lover, 
striving  to  grip  again  the  vagabond  spirit  that 
she  had  wakened  to  life.  Salvatore  himself  could 
feel  this  part  of  him  rise  to  respond.  But  his 
old  self,  the  old  Schneider  self  of  sobriety,  order, 
and  thrift,  this  too  rose  to  the  struggle.  And 
while  the  witch  danced  till  the  tenement  street 
was  a  mass  of  delighted  faces,  while  she  sang 
with  fiery  heat  the  old  mountain  songs  that  had 
once  made  him  thrill  with  strange  new  dreams 
and  longings,  Salvatore  stood  at  his  post  firm 
as  the  ancient  Colossus  of  Rhodes.  His  face 
was  fixed  in  a  gloomy  scowl,  through  which  the 
new  soul  of  him  broke  only  in  faint  occasional 
gleams.  And  the  bellowing  laugh  was  silent  now, 
buried  deep  in  the  fortress.  Stoutly  did  the 
house  of  Schneider  stand  the  storm  that  night. 

At  last  when  the  struggle  had  gone  on  for 
hours,  after  a  desperate  tingling  effort  which 
brought  tremendous  applause,  when  Gemma 
turned  and  met  as  before  only  that  stony  ex- 
pression of  gloom,  her  dusky  face  grew  sud- 
denly white.  She  came  to  him  swiftly,  stamped 
her  foot,  threw  her  lithe  young  body  into  a  pos- 
ture of  terrible  scorn,  and,  with  one  hand  out- 
stretched and  shaking,  the  girl  poured  forth  her 
pent-up  wrath: 

"Now  go !  Go  back  to  your  Schneiders,  your 
sausages,  cows — and  pigs!  Go  back!  Go  to 
sleep.  Grow  fatter  than  all  the  pigs  in  the  world 
— and  eat !  You  are  good  for  nothing — nothing 
— nothing!     Go!" 

Salvatore  looked  down  at  his  feet,  gave  a  short 
angry  laugh,  and  turned  and  went  quickly  away. 

And  Gemma,  facing  the  crowd  with  cheeks 
that  now  were  flaming,  went  into  peal  upon  peal 
of  wild  hysterical  laughter. 

"Who,"  she  shouted  at  last,  "who  will  play 
while  I  dance?" 

Three  gallant  countrymen  sprang  to  the 
grinder.  And  laughing  and  shrieking  in  gay 
little  bursts,  the  airy  witch  whirled  round  and 
round,  till  the  whole  street  echoed  with  long 
and  resounding  "Bravos !"  of  applause. 

Since  then,  in  the  snug  little  butcher  shop, 
nine  long,  happy  years  have  glided  smoothly  by. 

And  now  each  morning,  his  books  held  firmly 
under  his  arm,  a  neat  and  decorous  youngster 
trots  dutifully  to  school.  His  face  is  plump,  his 
stiff  little  flaxen  curls  peep  demurely  from  un- 
der his  cap;  as  he  goes,  his  serious,  steady  blue 
eyes,  attending  strictly  to  business,  are  fixed 
determinedly  straight  ahead.  And  to  give  not 
the  slightest  chance  for  a  doubt, "  his  name  i? 
Otto  Gottfried  Schneider. 
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A  TIP  TO  THE  WESTERN  WIZARD 

Uncle  Jake:  "Heaven  bless  dat  Mistah  Luthah  Bur- 
bank." — Puck. 

RED  BLOOD  AND  BLUE. 

Three-year-old  Allan  had  a  very  aristocratic 
grandma,  who  prided  herself  on  her  own  and  her 
husband's  blue-blooded  ancestry.  She  told  him 
heroic  deeds  of  them  and  warned  him  from  ever 
playing  with  boys  of  low  degree. 

One  day  Allan  came  screaming  upstairs  to  his 
mamma  and  grandma,  holding  his  hand  up  cov- 
ered with  blood,  where  he  had  cut  his  little  finger. 
They  were  both  greatly  alarmed,  as  he  was  a  child 
who  rarely  cried  or  complained  when  hurt. 
Mamma  washed  the  blood  off,  and,  examining 
the  cut,  said: 

"Why,  dear,  it's  not  so  very  bad.  Does  it  hurt 
you  so  much?" 

"I'm  not  cryin'  'cause  it  hurts,"  he  said,  "but 
cause  it's  only  red  blood,  and  grandma  said  I  had 
blue." — Philadelphia  Ledger. 


A  NATURAL  DEMAND. 

The  following  note  was  recently  received  by  a 
school  teacher  from  a  careful  mother : 

"Dear  Mrs.  School  Teacher:  My  boy  Fritz 
hass  been  going  to  your  school  for  seven  weeks 
already,  and  not  yet  hass  he  received  any  wages. 
Tell  me  please  when  you  will  pay  him,  for  if  you 
don't  I  put  Fritzy  into  a  bisness  where  more 
money  iss." — Harper's  Weekly. 


IDENTIFIED. 
A  man  who  was  "wanted"  in  Russia  had  been 
photographed  in  six  different  positions,  and  the 
pictures  were  duly  circulated  among  the  police 
departments.  The  chief  of  one  of  these  wrote  to 
headquarters  a  few  days  after  the  issue  of  the 
set'  of  portraits,  reporting  as  follows :  "I  have  re- 
ceived the  portraits  of  the  six  miscreants  whose 
capture  is  desired.  I  have  arrested  five  of  them, 
and  the  sixth  is  .under  observation  and  will  be 
secured  shortly." — Harper's  Weekly. 


HE  STOOD  THE  TEST. 

A  dentist  received  a  call  the  other  morning 
from  a  couple  whom  he  soon  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve were  lovers.  The  girl  had  an  aching  tooth, 
and  as  they  entered  the  young  man  said: 

"Now,  darling,  the  worst  is  over.  Just  take  a 
seat,  and  it  will  be  out  in  a  minute." 

"Oh,  I  daren't  I"  she  gasped. 

"But  it  really  won't  hurt  you  at  all,  you  know." 

"But  I'm  afraid  it  will." 

"It  can't.  I'd  have  one  pulled  in  a  minute  if  it 
ached." 

"I  don't  believe  it," 

"Well,  then,  I'll  have  one  pulled  out  just  to 
show  you  that  it  doesn't  hurt." 

He  took  a  seat,  leaned  back,  and  opened  his 
mouth,  and  the  dentist  seemed  to  be  selecting  a 
tooth  to  seize  with  his  forceps,  when  the  gfirl  pro- 
tested : 

"Hold  on !  The  test  is  sufficient.  He  has 
proved  his  devotion.  Move  away,  Harry,  and 
I'll  have  it  pulled." 

She  took  the  chair,  had  the  tooth  drawn  with- 
out a  groan,  and  as  she  went  out  she  was  saying 
to  the  young  man : 

"Now  I  can  believe  you  when  you  declare  that 
you  would  die  for  me." 

And  yet  every  tooth  in  his  head  was  false. — Tid 
Bits. 


AND  THEY  HAD  JUST  DECIDED  TO  KEEP  THEIR 
ENGAGEMENT  A   SECRET!— Har/)er'*  Basar. 


THE  JAPS  AS  JOKERS. 

The  Japanese  are  a  very  polite  people,  but  they 
sometimes  like  to  play  a  joke,  in  a  roundabout 
Oriental  way,  upon  the  men  of  the  West.  In  the 
days  of  the  Second  Empire,  Baron  Gros  \vas  sent 
to  Japan  to  demand  the  opening  of  certain  ports 
to  French  commerce.  Among  the  rest  he  named 
to  the  Japanese  Ministers  a  certain  city.  The  Jap- 
anese functionaries  smiled  so  broadly  when  he 
preferred  the  request  that  the  French  Ambassa- 
dor asked  them  to  tell  him  what  gave  them  so 
much  amusement;  but,  instead  of  answering,  the 
Japanese  Ministers  said : 

"We  will  open  the  port  in  question,  my  lord,  if 
France  in  her  turn  will  open  a  certain  port  to  us  " 

"What  port  is  that?"  asked  the  Frenchman. 

"The  port  of  Liverpool." 

"But,  your  excellencies"  (laughing),  "Liverpool 
is  not  a  French  port,  but  an  English  one." 

"Yes,"  answered  the  Japanese.  "And  the  port 
you  named  is  not  in  Japan,  but  in  Korea." 

The  French  Ambassador  was  compelled  to  ad- 
mit that  the  joke  was  against  him. — Tid  Bits. 
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RIP  VAN  WINKLE. 

Rip  Van  Winkle  returned  from  his  long  sleep 
looking  fresh  as  a  daisy,  and  made  his  way  to 
the  village  barber  shop,  not  only  because  he  need- 
ed a  hair  cut  and  shave,  but  also  because  he 
wished  to  catch  up  on  the  news. 

"Let's  see,"  said  he  to  the  barber,  after  he  was 
safely  tucked  in  the  chair,  "I've  been  asleep  twenty 
years,  haven't  I?" 

"Yep,"  replied  the  tonsorialist. 

"Have  I  missed  much?" 

"Nope;  we  bin  standin'  pat." 

"Has  Congress  done  anything  yet?" 

"Not  a  thing." 

"Jerome  done  anything?" 

"Nope." 

"Piatt  resigned?" 

"Nope." 

"Panama  Canal  built?" 

"Nope." 

"Bryan  been  elected?" 

"Nope." 

"Carnegie  poor?" 

"Nope." 

"Well,  say,"  said  Rip,  rising  up  in  the  chair, 
"never  mind  shaving  the  other  side  of  my  face. 
I'm  going  back  to  sleep  again." — Success. 


LONG-SUFFERING  BILL. 

A  correspondent  sends  the  following  to  a  re- 
mote rural  organ  of  the  people: 

"Our  esteemed  fellow-citizen,  Mr.  William  B. 
Puckleton,  has  had  several  new  'No  Trespassing' 
signs  erected  on  his  place.  We  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  perusing  the  one  facing  the  Hedge- 
ville  Pike.    It  reads : 

NOTIS. 

Trespasers  will  be  persekuted  to  the  full  exten 
of  2  mean  mungerl  dogs  wich  ain't  never  ben 
overly  soshibul  with  strangers  an  i  dubbel  barl 
shotgun  wich  ain't  loaded  with  no  sofy  pillers 
dam  if  I  aint  getin  tired  of  this  helrasin  on  my 
property.    Yurs  respecful 

BILL   PUCKLETON, 

"We  haven't  as  yet  seen  the  other  signs,  but 
Bill  says  that  'altho  they  mayn!t  be  spelled  an' 
worded  stric'ly  similar  to  each  other,  their  meanin' 
is  about  the  same  an'  ain't  likely  to  be  mistook.' " 
— Lip  pine  ott's. 


TOLD  OF  EVANS. 

A  story  has  recently  been  told  in  the  fleet  of 
an  incident  which  happened  when  Evans  was  in 
command  of  the  Indiana,  says  Harper's  Weekly. 
An  old-time  bluejacket  was  at  the  mast  before 
Capt.  Evans,  charged  with  getting  food  out  of  a 
mess  chest  outside  of  meal  hours.  This  getting 
food  for  night  watches  is  a  common  and  strong 
desire  on  the  part  of  most  men  aboard  ship. 

Capt.  Evans  asked  the  man  what  he  had  to  say, 
and  the  man,  sizing  up  the  delicate  situation,  said : 

"Captain,  I  didn't  take  no  food  outer  that  chest. 
Why,  captain,  there  weren't  no  food  in  that  chest i 
I  looked  in  that  chest,  and,  captain,  I  met  a  cock- 
roach coming  out  of  that  chest  with  tears  in  his 
eyes." 


IT   WAS   A   HOT 
DAY. 

A  very  stout  old 
lady,  bustling 
through  the  park  on 
a  sweltering  hot 
day,  became  aware 
that  she  was  being 
closely  followed  by  a 
rough-looking 
tramp. 

"What  do  you 
mean  by  following 
me  in  this  manntr? 
she  indignantly  de- 
mandedi  The  tramp 
slunk*  lack  a  little. 
But  when  the  stout 
lady  resumed  her 
walk  he  again  took 
up  his  position  di- 
rectly behind  her. 

"See  here,"  she 
exclaimed,  wheeling 
angrily,  "if  you 
don't  go  away  at  once  I  shall  call  a  policeman!" 

The  unfortunate  man  looked  up  at  her  appeal- 
ingly. 

"For  heaven's  sake,  kind  lady,  have  mercy  an' 
don't  call  a  policeman;  ye're  the  only  shady  spot 
in  the  whole  park." — Everybody's. 


Little  Ethel.  "Mother, 
come  quick  1  Nurse  told 
me  that  Nora  had  spit 
curls,  and  maybe  she'll  do 
it    again." — Success. 


THE  DESERVING  POOR. 

Closefist — No,  sir;  I  respond  only  to  the  ap- 
peals of  the  deserving  poor. 

Openhand — Who  are  the  deserving  poor? 

Closefist — Those  who  never  ask  for  assistance. 
— Exchange. 


Boots  {who  has  overslept).  "Will  ye  plase  to  get  up, 
Sorr.  It's  an  hour  later  than  it  was  this  toime  yester- 
day mornin',  Sorr. — Punch. 
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WANTED:    AN    UMBRELLA    WITH    GUTTER    AND 
SPOUT  ATTACHED.— PwncA. 


A  DIPLOMATIC  INTERCHANGE. 

FROM   JIMMY  BRINK  TO  ED   POTTS. 

Deer  sur :  I  hurd  you  cawled  amy  Robbins 
pidgentode  witch  is  no  gentulman.  She  beein  one 
of  my  best  frends  i  take  this  meens  of  cawlen 
you  a  lire  witch  oughto  make  you  want  to  fite 
and  if  so  you  can  be  ackomedated  back  of  henry 
Blakes  barn  enny  nite  at  five  oclock  to  the  bittur 
end  or  one  of  us  hollers  enuf.  Amy  robbins  is 
not  pidgentode  for  witch  you  owe  hur  an  appol- 
logy  otherwise  blud  will  flow  betwene  us  an  no 
quorter  and  a  promt  ansur  is  requested. 

FROM    JIMMY   BRINK   TO   BILLY   BROWN. 

Deer  bill :  ed  Potts  a  new  boy  hear  cawled  amy 
Robbins  pidgentode  for  witch  i  dared  him  to  fite 
back  of  henry  Blakes  barn  at  five  oclock  enny 
nite  or  appollogize.  I  wish  you  wood  be  there  to 
hoald  my  cote  and_  see  that  nobuddy  inter  fears 
in  it.  i  can  lick  him  sure,  i  wood  be  glad  to 
fite  for  amy  Robbins  ennytime. 

FROM   JIMMY   BRINK  TO  AMY  ROBBINS. 

My  dear  Mis  Robbins:  For  cawlen  you  pidgen- 
tode i  have  dared  ed  Potts  to  fite  back  of  henry 
Blakes  barn  enny  nite  at  fiv  oclock.  I  did  not  ast 
your  permishun  but  in  vu  of  the  grate  insullt 
thare  was  nuthen  els  to  do.  I  know  i  can  lick 
him  but  if  he  shood  get  the  best  hollt  remembur 
i  was  glad  to  fite  fore  you  and  i  think .  of  you 
deerly  even  if  it  shood  be  fatul.  Wott  kind  of  an 
appollogy  wood  you  be  willen  to  except  rather 
than  have  me  fite.  pleeze  ansur  promt  as  the 
fit  is  appt  to  take  place  enny  day  now  til  deth  or 
surrendur. 

FROM    BILL    BROWN    TO    JIMMY    BRINK. 

Dear  Jimmy:  he  is  a  tuff  nutt  but  I  wil  be 
thare.  i  hear  he  has  taken  boxen  lessuns  and 
ware  he  cum  frum  he  is  knone  as  yung  corbut 
the  boy  wildcat,  ure  onley  chanst  is  to  get  him 
bi  the  hare  and  berry  his  fact  in  the  durt  and 
maybe  i  can  get  an  excust  to  jump  in  and  help, 
him  beein  an  owtsider  is  appt  to  be  agenst  hira 


with  the  boys.  If  he  shood  hurt  you  very  bad 
1  will  have  sum  beafstake  along  for  your  eyes  but 
i  hoap  not.  You  bettur  praktus  boxen  between 
now  and  then.  I  will  bring  a  spunge  along  to 
wipe  the  blud  off  and  sum  vinygur  for  you  to  smel 
if  you  get  grogy. 

FROM    AMY   ROBBINS   TO   JIMMY   BRINK. 

Deer  deer  Jimmy :  pleese  pleese  doant  fite  with 
him  abowt  me.  If  he  duz  not  want  to  appol- 
logize we  will  nevur  speke  to  him  agen.  If  enny- 
thing  shood  happen  to  you  i  wood  nevur  forgive 
miself  and  i  wood  feal  like  a  murdress.  besides  i 
was  looken  jusst  now  and  i  am  pidgentode — just 
a  littul  bit — but  ware  luv  is  wott  is  pidgentode. 

FROM  ED  POTTS  TO  JIMMY  BRINK. 

Dear  sur:  i  neavur  sedd  she  was  pidgentode  but 
nocknede  and  if  you  are  so  ankshus  to  fite  abowt 
it  i  will  be  back  of  enny  barn  you  say  enny  nit" 
in  the  weak  except  sunde  afternoon.  It  will  b'' 
ruffantumbul  from  start  to  finnish  witch  is  my 
choice.  You  bettur  bring  a  couple  of  dockters 
along  to  bring  you  too  for  you  will  need  a  good 
deel  uv  ficksen  wenn  i  gett  throo  with  you.  Ware 
i  cum  frum  i  am  knone  as  yung  corbet  the  bov 
wildcat  and  i  wood  sooner  fite  than  ete  ennytimr. 

FROM    JIMMY  BRINK   TO  ED   POTTS. 

Sur :  after  heerin  frum  mis  robbins  we  have  de- 
sided  to  except  your  appollogy.  i  am  knone  hear 
as  boy  Jeffreys  the  turrible  kidd  and  very  probly 
you  wood  neaver  live  to  tel  the  tail,  amy  robbins 
has  probly  saived  your  life. — James  W.  Foley  iti 
Success. 


THE  COFFEE  WAS  COLD. 
The  peach  crop  is  frosted  and  ruined,  I  see. 
It's  dead  as  a  mackerel  ever  could  be — 
Ah,  well,  it's  no  more  than  we  ought  to  expect; 
The  world  as  a  whole  is  teetotally  wrecked ; 
The  weather's  gone  wrong,  and  the  market  is  bad, 
And  I  can't  hear  a  song  that  is  other  than  sad, 
And   misfortune   comes   on   without   whisper   of 

warning — 
And  the  coffee  was   cold   at  my  breakfast  thi.? 

morning. 

— Chicago  Post. 


CONSOLING  THE  POOR  WIDOW. 

Candid  Friend — As  your  husband  died  intes- 
tate, you  will,  of  course,  get  a  third." 

Merry  Widow — Oh,  I  hope  to  get  a  fourth.  He 
was  my  third,  you  know. — Exchange. 


THE  LAND  OF  THE  FREE. 

"There's  eight  nations  represinted  in  this  ward 
of  ours,"  said  Mr.  Halloran  to  his  wife  on  his  re- 
turn from  a  political  meeting.  He  began  to  count 
them  off  on  his  fingers. 

"There's  Irish,  Frinch,  Eyetalians,  Poles,  Ger- 
mans, Roossians,  Greeks  an' — " 

Mr.  Halloran  stopped,  and  began  again : 

"There's  Irish,  Frinch,  Eyetalians,  Poles,  Ger- 
mans, Roossians,  Greeks  an' — ain't  it  queer  I  dis- 
remimber  the  other  wan?  There's  Irish, 
Frinch — " 

"Maybe  'twas  Americans,"  suggested  Mrs.  Hal- 
loran. 

"Sure,  that's  it,"  said  her  husband.  "I  couldn't 
think." — Youth's  Companion. 


HUMOR    OF   LIFE 


INFLATED    NAVIES 
What  would  happen  if  they  lost  their  wind  and  could  blow  no  morel— Wahre  Jacob. 


SUCH  A  DIFFERENCE. 

Many  funerals  had  occurred  in  the  little  town 
where  Mildred  lives — a  fact  which  evidently  had 
made  an  impression  upon  the  child.  Mrs.  Hendee 
reproved  her  small  daughter  for  some  act  of  dis- 
obedience, saying: 

"Mildred,  I  should  think  you  would  be  ashamed 
to  be  so  naughty.    Bess  is  not  so." 

"I  don't  see  how  you  can  expect  me  to  be  as 
good  as  Bess,"  was  the  child's  prompt  retort. 
"Her  father  is  a  minister  and  mine  is  only  a  pall- 
bearer."— Sis  Hopkins. 


NON   SEQUITUR. 

Tommy,  very  sleepy,  was  saying  his  prayers. 
"Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep,"  he  began.  "I 
pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  keep." 

"'If,'"  his  mother  prompted. 

"If  he  hollers  let  him  go;  eeny,  meeny,  miny, 
mo!" — Harper's  Weekly. 


UPHOLDING  AUTHORITY. 

It  was  a  score  of  years  ago  that  W.  J.  Conners, 
now  chairman  of  the  New  York  Democratic  State 
Committee,  secured  his  first  great  freight-hand- 
ling contract,  and  when  the  work  was  ready  to 
start  he  appeared  on  the  Ohio  Street  dock  at  Buf- 
falo and  called  a  thousand  burly  "dock-wollopers" 
to  order. 

"Now,"  roared  Connors,  "yez  are  to  worruk  for 
me,  and  I  want  ivery  man  here  to  understand 
what's  what.   I  kin  lick  anny  man  in  the  gang." 

Nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  swallowed  the 
insult,  but  one  huge,  double-fisted  warrior  moved 
uneasily,  and  stepping  from  the  line  he  said :  "You 
can't  lick  me,  Jim  Conners." 

"I  can't,  can't  I?"  bellowed  "Fingy." 

"No,  ye  can't,"  was  the  response. 

"Oh,  well;  thin  go  to  the  office  and  git  your 
money,"  said  "Fingy."  "I'll  have  no  man  in  me 
gang  that  I  can't  \\c\i."— Success. 


UNCOOKED. 

The  little  child  of  the  tenements  was  enjoying 
her  first  visit  to  the  country  and  was  enthusiastic 
in  her  admiration  of  the  farmyard. 

"Just  look  at  the  chickings!"  she  exclaimed  in 
ecstacy.  "They're  all  running  around  raw!" — 
Exchange. 


IN  DIPLOMATIC  CIRCLES. 

At  a  dinner  given  by  the  prime  minister  of  a 
little  kingdom  on  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  a  dis- 
tinguished diplomat  complained  to  his  host  that 
the  minister  of  justice,  who  had  been  sitting  on 
his  left,  had  stolen  his  watch. 

"Ah,  he  shouldn't  have  done  that,"  said  the 
prime  minister,  in  tones  of  annoyance.  "I  will 
get  it  back  for  you." 

Sure  enough,  toward  the  end  of  the  evening 
the  watch  was  returned  to  its  owner. 

"And  what  did  he  say?"  asked  the  diplomat. 
.  "Sh-h,"  cautioned  the  host,  glancing  anxiously 
about  him.    "He  doesn't  know  that  I  have  got  it 
back." — Everybody's. 
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AT  LAST  I  HAVE  DISCOVERED  THE  SECRET  OF 
AERIAL    NAVIGATION— San    Francisco    Bulletin. 

A  FAST  RECORD. 

At  a  recent  political  convention  held  in  Illinois 
the  importance  of  nominating  a  popular  man  for 
a  certain  close  district  was  thoroly  recognized. 
A  speaker  had  just  nominated  a  personal  friend 
for  the  position,  and  in  an  elaborate  eulogy  had 
presented  in  glowing  terms  his  manifold  merits, 
especially  emphasizing  his  great  services  on  the 
field  of  battle  as  well  as  in  the  pursuits  of  peace. 

After  he  had  finished  a  voice  was  heard  in  the 
rear  of  the  room.  "What  we  want  is  the  man  that 
will  run  the  best." 

In  an  instant  the  orator  was  again  on  his  feet. 

"If  you  think,"  he  yelled,  "that  this  convention 
can  find  anybody  that  can  run  better  than  the  gen- 
tleman I  have  nominated,  I  point  once  more  to 
his  well-known  war  record." — Lippincott's. 


IN  DESPERATE  STRAITS. 

A  wild-looking  man  rushed  into  a  dentist's  of- 
fice, nearly  upsetting  the  butler  at  the  door. 

"Do  you  give  gas  here?"  asked  the  newcomer. 

"We  do,"  replied  the  dentist. 

"Does  it  put  a  fellow  to  sleep?" 

"It  does." 

"Sound  asleep,  so  you  can't  wake  him  up?" 

"Yes." 

"You  could  break  his  jaw  or  black  his  eye  and 
he  wouldn't  feel  it?" 

"He  would  know  nothing  about  it" 

"How  long  does  he  sleep?" 

"About  a  minute,  or  probably  a  little  less." 

"I  expect  that's  long  enough.  Got  it  all  ready 
for  a  fellow  to  take?" 

"Yes;  take  a  seat  in  this  chair  and  show  me 
your  tooth." 

"Tooth  nothing!"  said  the  excited  caller,  be- 
ginning rapidly  to  remove  his  coat  and  vest.  "I 
want  you  to  pull  a  porous  plaster  off  my  back." — 
Ladies'  Home   Journal. 


COULDN'T  FOOL  HIM. 

At  a  dinner  recently,  William  J.  Bryan  was 
joking  about  his  repeated  attempts  to  be  elected 
President,  altho  Mr.  Bryan  considers  them  no 
joke,  at  that. 

"After  a  time,"  he  said,  "I  shall  be  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  man,  somewhat  worse  for  wear,  who 
came  into  a  dance  in  Texas,  The  floor  manager 
saw  him  and  led  him  out.  He  came  back.  Then 
the  floor  manager  pushed  him  out.  He  came 
back.  Finally,  the  floor  manager  kicked  him  out, 
and  he  rolled  down  a  flight  of  stairs.  At  the  bot- 
tom of  the  stairs  he  considered  the  matter.  'I 
know  what  it  means,'  he  said.  'They  can't  fool 
me.  Those  people  in  there  do  not  want  me  to 
attend  that  dance.' " — Saturday  Evening  Post. 


"IN  DE  NATCHAL  WAY." 

A  rich  Northerner  walking  about  in  a  Southern 
negro  settlement,  came  upon  a  house  around  which 
several  children  were  playing.  Seeing  that  the 
family  was  destitute,  he  called  the  oldest  negro 
boy  and  gave  him  a  dollar,  telling  him  to  spend  it 
for  a  Christmas  turkey.  As  soon  as  the  generous 
man  had  gone,  the  negro  woman  called  her  boy 
to  her  and  said,  "Thomas,  yo'  gimme  dat  dollah 
and  go  git  dat  turkey  in  the  natchal  way." — Suc- 
cess. 


THE  GOOD  INTENT. 

Charles  M.  Alexander,  the  evangelist,  whose 
association  with  Doctor  Torrey  has  made  him 
known  throughout  the  United  States  and  the 
British  Empire,  is  a  man  of  humor  and  has,  of 
course,  frequently  had  opportunity  to  observe 
those  pitfalls  of  diction  into  which  the  excite- 
ment of  exhortation  frequently  plunges  an  en- 
thusiast. 

"In  New  York  last  winter,"  he  says,  "I  hap- 
pened to  be  on  the  platform  when  a  very  earnest 
and  zealous  pastor  was  trying  his  best  to  awaken 
some  enthusiasm  in  his  habitually  torpid  con- 
gregation. He  told  his  hearers  how  lethargic 
they  were;  how  their  religious  sense  was  dying 
out,  and  how,  if  they  would  save  their  souls, 
they  must  not  let  it  die.  At  last,  insisting  upon 
this  almost  to  the  point  of  hysteria,  he  fairly 
shouted : 

"  'Brethren,  if  you  have  one  single  spark  of 
grace  remaining,  water  it — water  it !'  " — Satur- 
day Evening  Post. 


WHAT  HAPPENED  LATER. 

A  young  mother  had  been  oyerheard  by  her 
six-year-old  son  criticizing  a  neighbor  in  _  rather 
plain  terms.  Within  a  few  days  the  subject  of 
discussion  was  making  a  formal  call  and  for  a 
long  time  was  regarded  by  the  small  boy  with  a 
very  unusual  interest. 

After  several  minutes  of  evident  unrest,  he  be- 
gan a  solemn  walk  around  the  visitor's  chair, 
studying  her  from  every  point  of  view  with 
questioning  concern.  His  actions  became  so 
marked  that  the  mother  felt  obliged  to  interpose. 

"Son,"  said  she,  "what  are  you  doing?  I  think 
you  are  a  very  rude  little  boy!" 

"But  mama,"  he  replied  with  an  air  of  injured 
innocence,  "you  said  she  was  two-faced,  and  I 
can  only  find  one." — The  Circle. 


"THE   BEGINNING   OF  COMMERCE   IS  CONSTITUTIONAL   GOVERNMENT" 

So  says  Judge  Peter  S.  Grosscup,  writing  the  decision  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  which  reverses  Judge 
Landis  and  grants  a  new  trial  in  the  celebrated  case  against  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  "The  foundation  of  con- 
stitutional government,"  he  adds,  "is  the  faith  that  every  guarantee  of  our  institutions,  no  matter  what  the  provo- 
cation, will  be  sacredly  observed."  Judge  Grosscup  thinks,  and  the  other  two  judges  agree,  that  the  size  of  the 
fine — over  $29,000,000 — was  an  abuse  of  discretion  on  the  part  of  Judge  Landis. 
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Qeorge  S.  Viereck 


A  Review  of  the  World 


EVER  before  in  the  history  of  the 

N(f/D  world  has  there  been  such  a  de- 
^  velopment  of  international  sport 
"  as  has  been  witnessed  this  sum- 
mer. The  Olympic  games,  with 
their  2,500  contestants  from  nearly  all  the  oc- 
cidental nations,  formed  but  one  feature  in 
this  development.  Almost  at  the  same  time 
the  international  automobile  race  from  New 
York  to  Paris  was  drawing  to  its  close,  the 
speed  contest  between  British  and  American 
motor-boats  was  taking  place  in  Long  Island 
Sound,  and  the  rivalry  between  the  inventors 
of  four  nations  in  the  conquest  of  the  air  had 
reached  a  point  that  had  at  last  attracted  the 
serious  attention  of  great  governments  and 
popular  interest  in  many  lands.  The  Olympic 
contests  are,  of  course,  a  revival  of  an  old 
institution;  but  the  international  development 
of  them  is  as  new  as  motor-boats,  automobiles 
and  aeroplanes. 

* 
*  * 
VV7HAT  Emperor  William  calls  "the  begin- 
^^  ning  of  a  new  national  era"  seems  to 
be  dawning  for  more  than  one  nation  as 
one  reads  the  daily  reports  of  successful 
experiments  with  flying  machines  and 
dirigible  balloons.  We  demand  now  with  our 
morning's  breakfast  at  least  a  column  of  news 
about  the  flights  of  airships,  and  we  usually 
get  it.  There  is  a  new  kind  of  international 
race  going  on — a  race  for  the  perfect  airship, 
and  the  first  prize  in  that  race  is  no  beautiful 
gawd  or  empty  honor:  it  is  the  extension  of 
national  power  and  the  possible  supremacy 
over  other  nations.  At  least  it  is  evident  that 
that  view  is  held  by  many  in  Great  Britain 
and  Germany,  and  a  positive  nervousness  is 
becoming-  evident  over  the  military  possibili- 
ties of  the  aeroplanes  and  dirigibles  each  is 
exploiting.  General  Baden-Powell  calls  upon 
Great  Britain  to  arouse  herself  to  the  new 


situation  that  is  impending.  "In  a  very  few 
years,"  he  remarks,  ominously,  "we  shall  see. 
these  powerful  machines  in  the  air  under  per- 
fect control  and  in  practical  operation.  Then 
every  government  will  obtain  them  and  the 
navies  will  be  virtually  useless  as  a  first  line 
of  defence."  And  the  military  correspondent 
of  the  London  Times,  noting  the  progress  in 
Germany,  writes  in  alarm  these  words : 

"The  old  cry  that  England,  being  an  island,  is 
only  secure  from  attack  by  the  upkeep  of  a  power- 
ful navy  is  fully  recognized  by  all  grades  of  so- 
ciety and  all  denominations  of  politicians ;  but  it 
is  not  yet  realized  that  England's  safety  as  an 
island  will  vanish  if  not  insured  against  aerial 
attack,  and  the  sooner  this  fact  is  obvious  to  all 
the  better  for  England.  Airships,  before  aero- 
planes, are  undoubtedly  going  to  prove  enormous- 
ly powerful  factors  in  any  warfare  of  the  future, 
and  later  on,  doubtless,  the  heavier-than-air  ma- 
chine will  be  capable  of  playing  an  important 
part;  but  if  England  is  to  be  prepared  against  all 
emergencies,  money,  and  plenty  of  it,  must  be 
promptly  devoted  to  the  building  of  airships,  to 
experimental  work,  to  training  officers  and  men 
in  this  somewhat  new  science,  to  building  of  sheds 
or  docks  in  various  parts  of  the  country  and  along 
our  coasts  to  shelter  these  airships  when  con- 
structed, and,  if  necessary,  to  provide  state  aid 
to  the  private  or  civilian  inventor  or  builder  of 
any  reasonably  good  aerial  craft." 


YV/HEN  Count  Zeppelin's  dirigible  balloon 
'^  set  sail  the  other  day  from  Friedrichs- 
hafen  for  a  twenty-four  hour  trip  to  Mayence 
and  return,  the  whole  Fatherland,  including 
the  Emperor,  was  keenly, alive  to  the  national 
importance  of  the  event.  "The  emotional  effect 
of  this  flight,"  says  one  of  the  press  corre- 
spondents, after  trying  in  vain  to  keep  up  with 
the  dirigible  in  a  fifty-horse-power  automo- 
bile, "on  some  of  the  people  wl3p  witnessed  it 
was  remarkable.  Some  laughed  wildly,  and 
apparently  without  control ;  others  raised  their 
voices  in  ineffectual  cries  of  welcome  and  en- 
couragement,   others    wept,    and    still    others 
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A  MILE  A  MINUTE   IN   AN  AEROPLANE 

This  picture  represents  the  Farman  aeroplane  in  flight  at  the  Brighton  race  track  last  month.  Next  to  the 
Wright  brothers,  Farman,  who  is  a  Scotsman  (not  a  Frenchman),  has  taken  the  lead  in  the  development  of  the 
aeroplane. 


gazed  mutely  at  the  apparition  in  the  air.  As 
the  airship  turned  a  bend  in  the  river  beyond 
Laufen,  an  old  man^  feeble,  white  of  beard 
and  wrinkled  of  face,  was  crawling  painfully 
to  the  top  of  a  hill.  He  reached  the  crest  all 
out  of  breath  just  in  time  to  see  it  disap- 
pear. 'Ah,  I  have  seen  it !'  he  exclaimed.  He 
struggled  to  follow  on  in  the  direction  where 
the  ship  had  disappeared.  His  steps  were  un- 
certain, he  tottered,  and  the  tears  were  stream- 
ing down  his  face."    When  the  total  destruc- 


tion of  the  dirigible  at  Echterdingen,  where  it 
had  descended  for  repairs,  by  a  thunder  storm, 
was  reported  it  was  not  the  aged  Count  alone 
whose  tears  streamed  down.  Tens  of  thou- 
sands of  people  had  come  into  Friedrichshafen 
from  the  surrounding  districts  to  see  his  tri- 
umphal return.  The  Privy  Councillor  of  the 
Empire  was  on  his  way  with  a  government 
check  for  $125,000  to  be  paid  to  the  Count  for 
his  balloon.  The  news  of  the  mishap  came  like 
that  of  a  great  national  disaster,  and  people 


Wi.\.\l.\L;   THE   WORLD'S    CHAMPIONSHIP 

This    represents    the    American    rifle    team,   on    the   firing   line,    in    England,    at    1,000    yards     range, 
men  had  regular  army  guns,  costing  about  $18  each,    and  their  opponents  had  $72  guns. 


Our 
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FASTEST  MOTOR-BOAT  IN  THE  WORLD 

The  Dixie  II  won  the  international  race  last  month  in  Long  Island  Sound,  and  a  few  days  later  she  beat 
her  time  in  the  race,  going  at  a  speed  of  35.74  (statute)  miles  an  hour,  faster  than  any  other  motor-boat  in 
the  world  has  gone  in  public. 


wept  as  unaffectedly  as  if  the  German  army 
had  lost  an  important  battle.  Says  the  Spring- 
field Republican: 

"The  feverish  desire  of  the  Europeans  to  make 
the  most  of  whatever  military  advantages  there 
may  be  in  the  perfection  of  aerial  transportation 
is  almost  tragic,  and  the  stories  of  Germans  in  all 
parts  of  the  empire  bursting  into  tears  when  the 
Zeppelin  airship  was  reported  to  be  destroyed  the 
other  day  are  more  than  melancholy,  they  are 
sinister  in  their  significance.  They  seem  to  reveal 
a  state  of  mind  that  regards  the  frantic  pursuit 


of  new  and  novel  engines  of  war  as  the  highest 
function  of  a  nation.  The  hope  of  humanity,  on 
the  other  hand,  must  be  that  the  development  of 
aerial  navigation  by  man  will  create  conditions 
tending  to  make  wars  more  than  ever  a  folly  and 
a  crime." 

In  a  few  days'  time  subscriptions  to  the 
amount  of  more  than  half  a  million  dollars 
had  been  subscribed  by  the  government  and  by 
private  individuals  to  enable  the  Count,  whose 
f6rtune  has  long  since  gone  into  his  experi- 


*'^>^  lV^ 


THE    BRITISH    MOTOR-BOAT,   WOLSELEY-SIDDELEY 

"The  fore  part  of  a  narrow  hull,  a  man's  torso,  a  curtain  of  foam,  and  with  the  rattle  of  a  battery  of  machine 
guns,  the  racing  motor-boat  flashes  by,  and  becomes  a  moving  atom  chat  grows  smaller  and  smaller  in  the  water  far 
ahead." 
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"HIS    LEGS   DITHERED" 

Italy's  Marathon  runner  fell  four  times  in  the  stadium 
after  his  run  of  26  miles,  and  the  doctor  ordered  him 
off  the  track.  Instead,  the  officials  carried  him  to  the 
goal,  where  he  fell  unconscious. 

ments,  to  continue  his  efforts  for  the  conquest 
of  the  air. 


TT  HREE  days  later  all  France  was  agog  with 
•■•  delight  over  the  demonstrations  made  by 
Wilbur  Wright,  the  American,  with  his  aeror 


plane,  and  Frenchmen  were  hugging  and  kiss- 
ing the  undemonstrative  inventor.  For  France 
has  obtained  an  option  on  the  invention  and 
in  the  aeroplane  lies  her  hope  of  effectively 
meeting  Germany's  dirigibles  in  the  possible 
war  of  the  future.  The  Wright  aeroplane,  in 
the  presence  of  thousands  of  spectators,  made 
the  first  day  a  flight  of  about  a  mile  and  a 
half.  Says  the  special  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Herald: 

"It  was  not  the  extent  but  the  nature  of  the 
flight  which  was  so  startling.  Under  conditions 
with  which  no  other  aviator  ever  endeavored  to 
contend,  he  rose  into  the  air  within  fifty  feet  of 
the  starting  point,  attained  a  height  of  between 
eight  and  ten  metres,  circled  twice  around  the 
race-course,  taking  corners  at  angles  almost  terri- 
fying in  their  sharpness  and  descended  at  the 
starting  point  as  safely  as  any  bird.  Each  time 
he  passed  before  the  grand  stand,  on  which  such 
men  as  M.  Louis  Bleriot,  M.  Ernest  Archdeacon, 
the  brothers  Zens  and  a  group  of  Russian  mili- 
tary experts  were  gathered,  exclamations  of 
astonishment  were  raised,  while  the  crowd,  which 
had  managed  to  gain  admission  somehow  or 
other,  cheered  itself  hoarse." 

Two  days  later  the  same  "aviator" — the 
word  is  already  becoming  familiar — made  an- 
other flight  of  about  the  same  distance,  de- 
scribing two  loops  like  a  figure  eight  "with  the 
same  ease  and  mastery"  as  before.  A 
few  days  later  still  he  circled  around 
for  six  minutes,  covering  a  distance  of 
seven  miles,  and  ascending  at  times 
as  high  as  ninety  feet.  M.  Bleriot, 
one  of  the  military  commissioners  appointed 


WITHIN    THIRTY    FEET    OF    VICTORY 

Dorando  Pietri,  Italian  runner  in  the  Marathon  race,  arrived  first  at  the  stadium,  and  in  his  weak  condi- 
tion the  cheers  of  the  vast  multitude  overcame  him  and  he  fell  exhausted.  He  failed  to  get  the  trophy,  but 
received  a  special  prize  from  the  Queen  of  England. 
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THE   ORIGINAL  MAKAiii^.,    ..^.sXER 

This  bronze  figure  of  Phidippides  was  presented  by 
Queen  Alexandra  to  John  J.  Hayes,  the  American  win- 
ner. It  represents  the  Athenian  courier  who  ran  to 
Athens  to  announce  the  Greek  victory,  falling  and  dying 
immediately  afterwards  from  his  great  exertion. 

to  witness  the  flight,  said  of  it:  "I  consider 
that  for  us  in  France  and  everywhere  a  new 
era  of  mechanical  flight  has  commenced.  I 
am  not  sufficiently  calm  after  the  event  to 
thoroly  express  my  opinion.  My  view  can 
be  best  conveyed  in  the  words:  It  is  marvel- 
lous." The  other  commissioners  expressed 
themselves  in  words  of  similar  import. 


IN  this  country  about  the  same  time,  Henry 
Farman,  a  Scot,  was  giving  exhibitions  of 
aeroplane  flight  at  a  Coney  Island  race  course 
at  so  much  per  head,  and  Captain  Baldwin,  of 
the  American  army,  was  exhibiting  to  a  com- 
mission of  army  officers  the  possibilities  of  his 
dirigible  balloon.  The  accounts  of  these  and 
similar  performances  are  worth  reproducing 
not  only  for  their  human  interest,  but  for  their 
historical  importance.  The  daily  repetition  of 
them,  in  the  newspapers,  is  something  abso- 
lutely unique  in  human  history,  and  they  are 
already  becoming  so  common  that  their  signifi- 
cance is  likely  to  be  overlooked.  .Here  is  an 
account  of  one  of  Farman's  flights : 

"Several  hundred  persons  were  near  the  cur- 
tained-ofif  part  of  the  betting  ring  in  which  the 
machine  is  kept  when  it  was  pushed  out  on  the 
brick  pavement  and  turned  around.  Then  those 
who  watched  got  some  idea  of  the  driving  power 
of  the  propeller.  A  mechanician  turned  the  eight- 
cylinder  motor  over  by  twisting  about  the  pro- 
peller blades.  Then  while  five  men  held  the  aero- 
plane Mr.  Farman  advanced  the  spark  and  opened 


THE  WINNER  OF  THE  MARATHON  RACE 

John  J.  Hayes,  an  Irish-American,  is  described  as_  "a 
mite  of  a  man,"  but  he  ran  his  own  pace,  for  26  miles, 
unheeding  who  might  be  ahead  or  behind,  and  he  came  to 
the  goal  in  good  style.  Thirty  out  of  56  of  the  contestants 
gave  out  before  the  finish.  Four  Americans  came  in 
among  the  first  ten,  in  first,  third,  fourth  and  ninth  places. 

the  throttle.  The  whirling  propeller  blades  shook 
the  shrubbery  sixty  feet  away  in  the  rear  as  in  a 
windstorm,  while  dust  clouds  were  blown  up 
seventy-five  feet  away.  .  .  .  The  two  parallel 
horizontal  planes  of  the  main  structure,  inclined 
at  a  slight  upward  angle,  with  the  guiding  planes 
set  for  upward  flight,  moved  forward  swiftly 
across  the  grass,  the  main  structure  gliding  on  the 
two  large  bicycle  wheels,  while  the  box  rudder 
house  followed  aft  on  the  smaller  wheels.  For 
200  yards  the  machine  moved  along  on  the  turf, 
then  there  came  a  shout  from  the  crowd.  The 
machine  and  its  bicycle  wheels  left  the  ground, 
mounted  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  the  air,  and  moved 
along  swiftly,  with  an  easy,  birdlike  glide." 


r\ARIUS  GREEN,  the  first  of  American  avi- 
'-^  ators,  liked  flying  well  enough,  but  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  "there  ain't  such  a  thun- 
derin'  sight  of  fun  in  it  when  you  come  to 
alight";  but  the  alighting  of  Farman's  aero- 
plane as  well  as  that  of  the  Wright  brothers, 
is  described  as  being  "as  gentle  as  that  of  any 
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RUNNING  BROAD  JUMP 

Irons,  of  America,  covered  24  ft.  6^  in.  (best  previous 
Olympic  record  24  ft.  i  in.),  and  the  band  again  playe<l 
the  "Star-Spangled  Banner." 

creature  of  the  air."  The  speed  of  the  aero- 
plane was  considerably  in  excess  of  that  of  a 
motor-car.  In  a  race  which  was  instituted  be- 
tween a  motor-car  driven  by  Tracy,  the  Van- 
derbilt  Cup  driver,  and  the  Farman  aeroplane, 
the  latter  easily  won,  beating  the  automobile 
by  300  yards  in  a  flight  of  800  yards.  As  for 
Baldwin's  dirigible,  we  are  told  that  "it  obeyed 
its  helm  as  quickly,  if  not  more  quickly,  than 
a  sea  vessel.  As  for  its  raising  and  lowering 
device,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  box-kite 
fastened  just  back  of  the  bow,  the  seemingly 
clumsy  craft  rose  like  a  gull  or  dived  like  a 
porpoise  when  this  was  elevated  or  depressed." 
If  we  had  owned  such  a  craft  during  the  war 
with  Spain,  observed  General  Allen,  chief  of 
the  army  signal  corps,  it  would  have  paid  for 
itself  a  hundred  times  over  by  enabling  us  to 
discover  the  whereabouts  of  Cervera's  fleet. 
"People  who  live  a  decade  longer,"  remarks  a 
New  England  paper,  "will  see  what  they  will 
see,"  and  from  Boston  comes  the  announce^ 
ment  of  the  incorporation  of  the  Aerial  Navi- 
gation Company,  to  do  a  freight  and  passen- 
ger business  between  New  York  and  Boston  ! 
We  shall  indeed  see  what  we  shall  see. 


POLE  JUMP 

Cook,  U.   S.  A.,  who  tied  for  first  place  with  Gilbert  in 
the  pole  jump  with  12  ft.  2  in. 

BOUT     one     hundred     thousand 

AYfi  spectators  sat  in  the  vast  stad- 
y^  ium  waiting  for  the  climax  in 
'*•  the  Olympic  contests — the  finish 
in  the  Marathon  race.  It  was 
run  from  Windsor  Castle  to  the  Stadium 
on  the  afternoon  of  July  24th.  The  Princess 
of  Wales  officially  opened  the  race, 
and  fifty-six  runners  started  at  the  sound  of 
the  pistol  fired  by  Lord  Desborough.  Twenty- 
six  finished  the  course  and  one  other,  before 
he  collapsed,  came  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
goal.  The  United  States  had  seven  contestants 
in  the  race.  Five  of  these  finished,  and  four  of 
the  five  were  among  the  first  ten.  We  had  the 
first,  third,  fourth,  ninth  and  fourteenth  places, 
and  none  of  the  ten  representatives  of  the 
British  Isles  did  better  than  to  gain  the  twelfth 
place.  The  spectacle  as  the  leaders  appeared 
in  the  stadium  was  sensational  in  the  extreme. 
The  first  man  to  reach  the  entrance  was  the 


THE  OLYMPIC  CONTESTS 


MS 


STANDING  HIGH   JUMP 

Ewry  sent  the  American  flag  again  to  the  top  of  the 
pole  at  the  Olympic  games  by  his  jump   of  s    ft.   2  in. 

Italian  representative,  Dorando  Pietri.  Here 
is  the  London  Standard's  account  of  his  ap- 
pearance 

"The  whole  stadium  rose  at  him,  waving  hats, 
shouting,  yelling,  and  giving  vent  at  once  to  the 
excitement  that  had  fed  on  the  news  given  to 
allay  it  for  the  last  three  hours.  From  the  grand 
stand  he  appeared  as  a  tiny  speck.  His  steps  were 
slow  and  tottering.  He  reeled  like  a  fainting 
man.  His  legs  dithered.  His  strength,  which  had 
carried  him  26  miles  and  to  within  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  of  his  goal,  had  gone.  'Bravo !'  a 
thousand  people  yelled,  'Italy.'  'Well  done,  Italy.' 
But  the  plight  of  the  man,  beaten  completely, 
exhausted  almost  beyond  description,  stayed  fur- 
ther exultation.  The  sight  one  saw  was  sicken- 
ing. People  strained  to  follow  his  heroic  battle 
with  nature.  As  one  peered  through  one's  glasses 
one  saw  that  the  runner's  eyes  were  glazed;  he 
was  as  a  delirious  man,  striving  for  something  im- 
possible of  attainment.  And  then  amid  a  dismal 
'Oh,'  that  almost  turned  one  away  from  this 
physical  wonder,  Dorando  fell  like  a  log  on  the 
cutting,  scratching  cinders.  The  pages  of  the 
story  of  the  Marathon  race  were  opened  again. 
Dorando  had  fought  with  might  and  main  to  win 
the  race  of  his  life,  and  there  he  lay,  a  human 
mass." 


RUNNING  HIGH  JUMP 

Porter,   U.   S.  A.,  won  the  honor  for  first  place  at  tiie 
.  Olympic  contests,  jumping  6  ft.  3  in.,   which  was  one-fifth 
of  an  inch  better  than  any  previous  Olympic  record. 

TO  help  him  was  against  the  rules;  but  the 
sympathy  of  the  bystanders  and  of  some 
of  the  officials  was  too  great  for  their  discre- 
tion. They  helped  him  to  his  feet,  and  he  stag- 
gered on  for  a  few  yards,  then  fell  again.  A 
third  and  a  fourth  time  he  fell,  the  last  time 
within  thirty  feet  of  the  goal.  The  doctors  or- 
dered him  taken  off  the  track,  bpt  instead  of 
doing  this  the  officials  carried  him  over'  the 
line,  vi^here  he  again  fell  unconscious  while 
his  frenzied  compatriots  kissed  and  hugged 
him  as  he  lay  oblivious  on  the  cinder  track. 
While  this  drama  was  being  enacted,  J.  J. 
Hayes,  an  American  runner,  appeared,  almost 
unnoticed  at  first,  running  freely  to  the  close. 
To  him  was  awarded  the  victory,  but  a  special 
prize  was  presented  by  the  Queen  of  England 
to  young  Pietri  two  days  later  for  his  heroic 
effort.  Hayes,  the  winner,  is  a  New  Yorker, 
twenty-four  years  old,  a  clerk  in  a  dry  goods 
store,  the  son  of  Irish  parents.  He  is  "a  mite 
of  a  man,"  about  five  feet  three  in  height,  "a 
pleasant-featured,  smiling,  bright-eyed  little 
fellow,  hard  as  nails."  Both  he  and  Pietri  were 
around  the  next  day  apparently  none  the  worse 
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BREAKING  A  WORLD  RECORD 

The  victory  in  the  iio-meter  hurdle  race,  by  F.  C. 
Smithson.  in  15  seconds,  is  regarded  by  many  as  the  most 
remarkable  feat  at  the  Olympic  games.  Of  course,  Smith- 
son  is  an  American. 


for  their  terrible  run.  Pietri  said  that  the  sud- 
den sight  of  the  vast  concourse  of  people 
cheering  was  too  much  for  him  in  his  weak 
condition  and  the  thought  of  the  prize  so  near 
upset  him  completely.  He  maintains  that  he 
would  have  finished  without  help  if  he  had 
been  let  alone,  even  if  he  had  had  to  crawl 
over  the  last  part  of  the  course  on  his  hands 
and  knees. 


SHEPPARD  WINS 

The  800-meter  race  was  won  easily  by  Sheppard,  of 
America,  who  made  the  distance  in  i  min.  ^2  4-5  sec, 
bemg  I  1-5  seconds  better  than  any  Olympic  runner  had 
€ver  made  it  in  before. 


THE   HURDLE   RACE 

Bacon,   of  America,   won   the  400-meter  hurdle   race  in 
55  fceconds. 

"T*  HIS  victory  came  as  the  climax  to  a  series 
•'■  of  brilliant  victories  by  American  ath- 
letes. While  Great  Britain  won  the  majority  of 
all  events  that  made  up  the  Olympic  contests, 
in  some  of  which  none  but  British  athletes 
contested,  our  contestants  were  far  ahead  in 
the  "track  and  field"  events,  which  were  the 
feature  in  which  they  were  specially  interest- 
ed. Of  the  27  events,  Americans  won  first  place 
in  15,  and  claim  first  place  in  another,  thus 
beating  all  other  nations  put  together.  Count- 
ing points  on  the  American  basis  of  5  for  first 
place,  3  for  second  and  i  for  third,  American 
athletes  were  awarded  114  2-3  points,  the 
British  Isles  66  1-3,  Sweden  12  1-2,  Canada 
II,  South  Africa  and  Greece  8  each,  Norway 
5,  Germany  4,  Italy  3,  France  and  Hungary 
2  1-2  each,  Australia  and  Finland  i  each.  In 
addition,  our  rifle  team  a  short  time  before 
had  won  the  world's  championship  in  England, 
and  our  representative,  Jay  Gould,  had  cap- 
tured the  world's  championship  in  tennis  from 
Miles,  the  British  champion.  But  we  are  grow- 
ing used  to  that  sort  of  thing.  In  each  of  the 
Olympic  contests  so  far  held,  our  athletes  have 
carried  off  most  of  the  honors.  In  1896,  we 
won  9  out  of  14  first  prizes;  in  1900  we  won 
17  out  of  23;  and  in  1904  and  1906  similar  re- 
sults were  seen.    In  the  recent  contests,  what 
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"NO   RACE" 

This  is  a  picture  of  the  400-meter  race,  Carpenter  in  the  lead,  Halswelle  behind  him.  The  decision  that 
Carpenter  had  fouled  Halswelle  created  so  much  dissatisfaction  that  the  American  runners  refused  to  run  the 
race   again,    and   Halswelle    ran   it   without   competition. 


is  regarded  by  many  as  the  greatest  event  of 
the  series  was  the  winning,  by  Forrest  Smith- 
son,  of  Portland,  of  the  no  meter  hurdle  race 
in  15  seconds,  establishing  a  new  world-record. 
The  running  high  jump,  won  by  Harry  F.  Por- 
ter, also  established  a  new  record — 6  ft.  2  in. 
Speaking  of  the  American  athletes,  Sir  Conan 
Doyle  says:  "These  Americans  specialize,  and 
yet  they  retain  the  remarkable  appearance  of 
all-around  excellence.  There  is  no  hypertrophy 
of  special  muscle ;  all  is  symmetry  and  balance, 
beauty  and  grace.  The  theorist  might  suppose 
the  evolution  of  a  type  meagre  in  body  and 
powerful  in  quarters.    There  is  no  sign  of  it." 


papers,  professes  to  find  nothing  unfair  in  the 
way  the  Americans  were  treated. 


HTHE  real  root  of  the  difficulty  seems  to  have 
■'•  been  that  the  games  were  in  control  of 
an  exclusively  British  committee,  whereas 
heretofore  they  have  been  controlled  by  an 
international  committee  of  judges.  Inevitably 
there  were  distrust  and  suspicion  because  of 
this  fact,  and  many  little  things  deepened  the 
suspicion  into  a  conviction.    The  Americans 


DUT  if  the  American  athletes  returned  with 
elation  over  their  success,  they  returned 
also  with  bitterness  in  their  hearts  toward  the 
British  managers  of  the  games  and  toward  the 
British  public.  The  feeling  that  British  "fair 
play"  toward  the  American  contestants  was 
conspicuous  only  by  its  absence  seems  to  be 
practically  unanimous  among  our  contestants, 
their  trainers,  and  the  American  newspaper 
correspondents.  "This  meeting,"  says  James 
E.  Sullivan,  American  commissioner  at  the 
Olympic  games,  "has  not  made  for  friendly  re- 
lations athletically  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain.  The  athletic  bodies  of  the 
two  countries  now  will  be  absolutely  apart." 
The  British  athletes,  say  our  representatives, 
are  cheerful  winners  but  poor  losers.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  London  Times  asserts  that  the 
American  representatives  are  "better  athletes 
than  sportsmen,"  and,  with  the  other  British 


EXAMINING  THE   FOOT-PRINTS 

Because  Carpenter,  the  American  runner,  ran  out  too 
far  in  rounding  this  curve,  the  judges  decided  that  he 
had  fouled  Halswelle,  the  British  runner,  who  was  close 
behind.  The  decision  has  created  a  great  deal  of  ill 
feeling,   the  Americans  asserting  that  there  was  no   foul. 
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OLYMPIC  ATHLETES   WAITING  FOR  THEIR  PRIZES 

The  American  contestants  are  in  athletic  costume.  They  captured  15  out  of  27  "track  and  field"  events,  more 
than  those  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world  captured.  On  their  return  a  great  reception  awaits  them,  helped  on  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  and  Governor  Hughes. 


were  compelled  to  make  protest  after  protest. 
Even  in  the  Marathon  race,  after  the  Italian 
representative  had  repeatedly  fallen  and  been 
ordered  off  the  track  by  the  physicians,  he 
w^as  carried  over  the  line  by  British  officials 
and  the  Italian  flag  was  hoisted  to  proclaim 
his  victory.  Hayes  had  to  protest  in  order  to 
have  the  decision  changed.  In  the  400-meters 
race  when  Carpenter,  the  American,  was  in 
the  lead  on  the  home  stretch,  a  foul  was  de- 
clared and  the  race  ordered  over  again  with 
Carpenter  left  out.  So  indignant  were  the 
Americans  at  the  manner  of  the  ruling  more 
than  at  the  ruling  itself — the  American  repre- 
sentative not  being  given  even  a  chance  to  be 
heard — that  they  ordered  all  the  American  con- 
testants out  of  that  race  and  the  British  repre- 
sentative ran  it  alone  and  was  awarded  the 
prize.  "The  modern  Olympic  games,"  remarks 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  "have  had  a  life  of 
twelve  years,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
benefitted  athletic  youth  or  lifted  athletes  to  a 
higher  plane.  They  seem  to  engender  discord 
instead  of  cordiality.  Then  why  go  on  with 
them?"  Sporting  Life  (London)  sees  the 
cause  of  the  trouble  in  the  lack  of  an  inter- 
national code  of  rules  and  calls  for  the  com- 
pilation of  such  a  code  to  govern  all  future 
Olympic  contests.  The  New  York  Tribune 
takes  the  same  view  and  thinks  that  despite 
the  squabbling  that  has  arisen,  "the  net  out- 
come of  these  contests  will  be  an  increase  of 


international  respect  and  good  fellowship  more 
lasting  and  more  precious  than  all  the  exulta- 
tion over  the  winning  of  the  games."  Paris 
Sports  says:  "The  English  seem  to  think  no 
one  knows  anything  of  the  rules  of  sport  but 
themselves.  That  is  the  source  of  the  trouble." 
And  the  Berlin  Mittag  Zcitung  says:  "We  ac- 
cuse no  one  of  unfairness,  but  we  do  say  the 
rules  of  the  several  contests  were  Anglicized." 


FTER  running  12,000  miles  in  108 
days — an  average  of  iii  miles 
a  day — the  Thomas  motor-car 
honked  its  way  into  Paris  and 
won  the  long  international  race. 
But  some  of  the  edge  was  taken  off  the  victory 
of  the  American  car  by  the  fact  that  the  Ger- 
man car,  the  Protos,  reached  Paris  several 
days  before,  and  the  German  backers  prompt- 
ly claimed  the  race  as  theirs.  Six  cars  there 
were  that  set  out  from  New  York  in  the  dead 
of  winter,  amid  the  plaudits  of  about  250,000 
spectators.  Italy,  Germany  and  the  United 
States  were  represented  by  one  car  each. 
France  was  represented  by  three.  Two  of  the 
French  cars  dropped  out  on  the  way  across 
this  continent.  The  other  dropped  out  after 
the  Pacific  coast  was  reached,  not  because  it 
had  to,  but  because  the  owner  did  not  care  to 
continue  the  race  after  the  course  through 
Alaska  was  found  to  be  impossible.   The  other 
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THE   THOMAS    CAR   ARRIVES    AT   PARIS 

After  running  1,200  miles  in  108  days,  the  American  car  pulled  up  at  the  goal  in  the  New  York  to  Paris 
international  automobile  race,  winner  by  time  allowance  over  the  Protos,  which  reached  Paris  several  days 
before.  The  best  thing  about  this  international  race  was  the  cordial  spirit  shown  by  the  contestants  to  each 
other  and  the  reception  each  met  in  its  rival's  country. 


three  cars,  the  Thomas,  the  Protos  and  the 
Zust,  were  shipped  to  Asia,  and  after  a  digres- 
sion, so  to  speak,  in  Japan,  resumed  the  race 
at  Vladivostok.  The  German  and  the  Ameri- 
can cars  started  from  the  Russian  port  on  the 
same  day,  but  the  latter  had  been  awarded  an 
advantage  of  thirty  days  over  the  former, 
partly  because  the  Protos  had  not  finished  the 
trip  to  Seattle,  having  shipped  by  rail  from 
■Pocatello,  Idaho,  and  partly  because  of  the 
loss  of  time  incurred  by  the   Thomas  car  in 


going  to  Alaska  and  returning.  The  Germans 
claim,  however,  that  the  race  from  Vladivostok 
to  Paris  was  in  reality  a  new  race  and  should 
be  so  considered.  That  is  the  race  they  claim. 
That  part  of  the  race  they  won.  But  the  Protos 
ran  but  ii,ooo  miles  in  130  days  of  actual  run- 
ning after  leaving  New  York,  and  the  Thomas 
car  ran  12,000  miles  in  108  days. 


ALK   about   sacrifices    incurred   for  one's 
country  or  one's  religious   faith  !    What 


THE   PROTOS   CAR  ARRIVES    IN    i;i:RfJX 

,  And  all  Berlin  wjiS  on  hand  to  greet  the  brave  LieTitenant  Koeppen,  who  sacrificed  his  fortune  to  do  honor 
to  the  Fatherland  in  the  New  York  to  Paris  race.  He  didn't  win  the  race,  but  he  won  that  part  of  it  begin- 
ning at  Vladivostok.     In  the  last  two  months  of  the  ra  ce  he  slept  but  five  times  in  a  real  bed. 
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sacrifices  will  a  man  not  endure  to  prove  his 
faith  in  his  own  muscles  and  nerves?  Lieu- 
tenant Koeppen,  of  the  Protos  car,  an  army 
officer  with  no  previous  automobile  experi- 
ence, sacrificed  his  entire  fortune  and  plunged 
himself  into  a  debt  of  $10,000  to  carry  the 
race  through  to  completion.  When  he  reached 
Berlin  he  declared  that  he  had  slept  in  a  bed 
but  five  nights  in  the  preceding  two  months. 
So  far  as  the  physical  hardships  were  con- 
cerned, the  experiences  of  the  Thomas  car 
crew  were  almost  identical.  "Thro  the.  slough 
of  Manchuria  and  Eastern  Siberia,"  says  the 
New  York  Times,  "over  the  mountainous 
stretches  of  Western  Siberia,  the  struggle 
through  Northern  Russia  was  fought  out  with 
crews  bivouacked  upon  the  open  ground  much 
of  the  time.  Ill  fed,  tossed  about  over  rough 
ways,  improperly  rested  on  the  chilled  earth, 
it  is  marvellous  that  brave  spirits  kept  wearied 
bodies  to  their  tasks,  but  none  faltered  even 
in  the  hours  when  sleep  was  troubled  by  the 
image  of  a  flying  foe  who  would  keep  just 
beyond  reach,  or  who  was  forever  dogging  at 
one's  heels."  It  is  pleasant  to  read  of  the  ex- 
cellent spirit  of  courtesy  and  generosity  that 
prevailed  between  the  different  crews,  and  of 
the  cordial  treatment  each  received  in  its  rival's 
country.  Says  one  of  the  men  on  the  Thomas 
car: 

"The  Germans  certainly  displayed  the  most 
generous  sportsmanship  toward  us.  From  the 
moment  that  we  raced  across  the  frontier,  in  fact, 
we  were  received  in  the  same  spirit.  A  little 
knot  of  peasants  gathered  at  Eydtkuhnen  sent  up 
the  first  real  cheer  that  we  had  heard  since  we 
had  left  Japan.  It  was  as  if  we  had  suddenly 
fallen  among  old-time  friends,  for  everywhere 
throughout  the  countryside  similar  greetings  were 
bestowed  upon  us.  Pretty  flaxen-haired  girls — 
with  whom  the  Fatherland  seems  to  abound — 
hurled  kisses  and  bouquets  at  us  everywhere.  The 
sight  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  waving  behind  us 
seemed  to  fill  the  entire  population  with  the  most 
genuine  enthusiasm." 

And  Lieutenant '  Koeppen,  writing  of  his 
trip  through  America,  says:  "Incidentally  I 
have  visited  America  for  the  first  time.  I  found 
it  the  pleasantest  country  we  traveled  in,  and 
wish  the  roads  were  as  nice  as  the  people. 
All  through  the  West  we  were  treated  Bpyally." 


JNTO  the  center  of  the  stage  again 
steps  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 
It  has  not  of  late  grown  fond  of 
the  center  of  the  stage,  but  this 
time  there  is  a  gleam  of  triumph 
in  its  eye,  and  an  air  of  conscious  rectitude 


in  its  mien.  It  has  been  relieved,  probably 
for  all  time  to  come,  of  that  little  burden  of 
a  fine  amounting  to  nearly  thirty  million  dol- 
lars inflicted  upon  it  by  Judge  Landis.  The 
attorneys  of  the  company  objected  copiously 
at  the  time  this  fine  was  imposed,  kindly  point- 
ing out  169  alleged  errors  on  the  part  of  the 
court,  and  taking  76  printed  pages  in  the 
record  to  tell  just  what  they  were.  Now  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  consisting  of  two 
judges  appointed  by  President  Roosevelt  and 
one  appointed  by  President  McKinley,  has  re- 
viewed the  case,  reversed  the  judgment  of  the 
trial  court,  and  instructed  it  to  grant  a  new 
trial.  Immediate  result:  the  stock  of  Stand- 
ard Oil  jumps  up  68  points  in  a  few  days.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  issues  a  statement  generally 
construed  as  a  criticism  of  the  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals,  and  Judge  Grosscup  issues  a  state- 
ment with  undertones  of  defiance  in  it. 


T  T  WAS  Judge  Grosscup  who  wrote  the  re- 
^  viewing  opinion,  and  there  was  no  dis- 
senting opinion.  "No  outcry,"  says  the  New 
York  Tribune,  which  is  a  pretty  good  Roose- 
velt paper,  "can  be  raised  against  him  (Judge 
Grosscup)  for  entertaining  opinions  too 
friendly  to  the  corporations."  In  fact.  Judge 
Grosscup  has  in  late  years  brought  down  on 
himself  some  criticism  by  his  speeches  on  cor- 
porate abuses,  and  one  of  his  critics  last  win- 
ter, according  to  a  reported  newspaper  inter- 
view, was  Judge  Landis,  who  thought  Judge 
Grosscup  went  too  far  in  commenting  on  cor- 
porate litigation  then  pending  in  court.  What- 
ever may  be  Judge  Grosscup's  attitude  toward 
corporations  when  he  is  off  the  bench,  no  one 
has  seen  any  trace  of  his  hostility  to  them  in 
the  opinion  on  the  Standard  Oil  case.  Many 
papers  have  professed,  indeed,  to  find  in  the 
opinion  indications  of  an  undue  tenderness  of 
feeling,  and  the  Chicago  Tribune  has  asserted 
that  the  Judge  is  contemplating  resignation 
from  the  bench  to  become  a  corporation  law- 
yer— an  assertion  that  is  denied  explicitly. 
We  have,  therefore,  on  exhibition  at  this  time 
the  following  interesting  sequence :  The  Stand- 
ard Oil  Co.  declared  a  criminal  offender  by 
Judge  Landis ;  Judge  Landis  reversed  and  cen- 
sured for  "abuse  of  judicial  discretion"  by 
Judge  Grosscup;  Judge  Grosscup,  by  implica- 
tion, charged  by  the  President  with  effecting 
"a  miscarriage  of  justice";  President  Roose- 
velt assailed  by  a  considerable  part  of  the 
press  as  guilty  of  contempt  of  court,  some  of 
the  papers  even  wondering  whether  he  may 
not  be  cited  therefor  before  the  bar. 
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TTHE  President's  statement  in  the  case  has 
*•  been  censured  by  a  number  of  papers  or- 
dinarily friendly  to  him.  In  form,  it  is  not  a 
criticism  of  the  Circuit  Court,  but  simply  the 
President's  construction  of  the  meaning  of  the 
court's  opinion.  "The  reversal  of  the  decision 
of  the  lower  court,"  he  says,  "does  not  in  any 
shape  or  way  touch  the  merits  of  the  case 
excepting  so  far  as  the  size  of  the  fine  is 
concerned.  There  is  absolutely  no  question  of 
the  guilt  of  the  defendants  or  of  the  excep- 
tionally grave  character  of  the  offence.  The 
President  would  regard  it  as  a  gross  miscar- 
riage of  justice  if  through  any  technicalities 
of  any  kind  the  defendant  escaped  the  pun- 
ishment which  would  have  unquestionably  been 
meted  out  to  any  weaker  defendant  who  had 
been  guilty  of  such  offence.  The  President  will 
do  everything  in  his  power  to  avert  or  prevent 
such  miscarriage  of  justice."  Accordingly,  he 
says,  he  has  directed  the  attorney  general  to 
take  steps  for  a  retrial,  and  to  bring  into  the 
case  Frank  B.  Kellogg,  the  lawyer  who  prose- 
cuted successfully  the  Northern  Securities 
Company.  But  before  a  retrial  is  begun,  it 
is  presumed  that  a  petition  will  be  made  for 
a  rehearing  before  the  Circuit  Court,  on  the 
ground  that  Judge  Grosscup  has  himself  made 
two  errors  in  his  citations  from  the  lower 
court. 


I  N  HIS  opinion,  Judge  Grosscup  finds  that 
■*■  Judge  Landis  erred  in  three  ways:  (i) 
in  excluding  the  evidence  of  Edward  Bogar- 
dus,  traffic  manager  of  the  Standard  Oil,  to 
the  effect  that  he  did  not  know  that  the  rate 
at  which  the  oil  was  shipped  on  the  Alton  road 
was  not  the  regular  published  rate;  (2)  in  the 
view  that  the  number  of  offences  was  the 
number  of  car  loads  shipped  under  the  secret 
rate;  (3)  in  abuse  of  discretion  in  levying  the 
maximum  fine  of  $29,240,000  upon  a  corpora- 
tion with  a  capital  stock  of  but  $1,000,000,  on 
the  assumption,  not  proved  in  the  case,  that 
the  defendant  corporation  is  but  part  of  a 
larger  corporation,  and  that  this  larger  cor- 
poration is  "not  a  virgin  offender."  It  is 
charged  by  the  administration  press  that 
Judge  Grosscup  himself  has  erred  in  re- 
gard to  the  exclusion  of  the  testimony 
of  Bogardus.  On  page  423  of  the  printed 
record  that  testimony  actually  appears, 
being  "permitted  by  the  court  over 
the  objection  of  counsel  for  the  United  States 
that  the  evidence  was  incompetent  and  imma- 
terial." Yet  on  the  supposed  exclusion  of  this 
evidence  the  larger  part  of  Judge  Grosscup's 
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(The   Illinois   courts  have   reversed   that   $29,000,000   fine 
decision.) 
— Roth  in  San  Francisco  Bulletin. 


opinion  is  based.  The  other  alleged  error 
made  by  Judge  Grosscup  is  in  attributing 
Judge  Landis's  remark  about  not  being  a  "vir- 
gin offender"  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
of  New  Jersey,  when  in  fact  Judge  Landis 
was  referring  to  "the  defendant,"  which  was 
the  subsidiary  company,  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  Indiana.  On  that  point,,  how- 
ever, Judge  Grosscup's  remark  is  pertinent, 
namely,  that  "there  is  nothing  in  the  record, 
either  before  conviction,  or  after  conviction 
and  before  sentence,  that  shows  that  the  de- 
fendant before  the  court  had  ever  before  been 
guilty  of  an  offence  of  this  character."  Even 
tho  a  rehearing  before  the  Circuit  Court  is  ob- 
tained on  these  two  points,  the  other  point, 
regarding  Judge  Landis's  method  of  reckon- 
ing the  number  of  offences,  remains, 
and  requires  the  cutting  down  of  the  fine  from 
$29,240,000  to  $720,000.  Even  if  on  retrial 
the  guilty  knowledge  of  the  defendant  is  estab- 
lished, the  size  of  the  fine  must  still  be  re- 
duced to  the  lower  amount.  The  decision, 
therefore,  is  worth  to  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany just  $28,520,000.  No  wonder  the  stock 
jumped  up.  The  only  way  now  in  which  the 
original  fine  can  be  made  to  stand  is  by  se- 
curing, by  a  writ  of  certiorari,  a  review  of  the 
case  by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  attorney 
general  seems  to  have  no  hope  of  doing  that. 
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AS  FOR  the  President's  statement  regard- 
ing the  Grosscup  decision,  it  has  elicited 
some  very  warm  comment,  as  most  of  his 
statements  elicit.  Judge  Grosscup  had  this 
to  say  of  it:  "There  is  no  more  reason  why 
I  should  take  notice  of  the  comment  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt  than  I  would  that  of  any  private 
citizen,  for  the  office  that  he  fills  and  the  office 
that  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  fill 
are  entirely  independent,  tho  co-ordinate 
branches  of  the  government."  "The  criticism 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals  by  the  President," 
says  James  De  Witt  Andrews,  former  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  Northwestern  University, 
"finds  no  parallel  since  Jefferson's  and  Jack- 
son's criticisms  of  John  Marshall."  Mr.  An- 
drews continues  as   follows : 

"I  am  an  admirer  of  our  chief  executive. 
.  But  when  he  talks  on  law  we  who  have 
had  much  experience  and  given  much  study  to 
that  subject  appreciate  as  neither  he  nor  the 
general  public  can  the  limitations  which  handi- 
cap him.  Applying  this  to  the  criticism  of  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Standard  Oil 
decision,  it  is  very  plain  that  in  using  the  ex- 
pression that  the  decision  does  not  go  to  'the 
merits'  of  the  case,  and  characterizing  the  re- 
sult as  a  miscarriage  of  justice,  the  President  is 
quite  outside  of  his  orbit  of  understanding." 


f^  OMMENT  from  a  different  point  of  view 
^-^  is  made  by  the  Springfield  Republican.  It 
does,  indeed,  caution  the  President  about  the 
necessity  of  paying  to  the  federal  judiciary 
the  same  amount  of  respect  he  expects  it  to 
pay  to  his  authority,  but  it  speaks  as  follows 
of  Judge  Grosscup's  position : 

"Professional  opinion  is  in  the  long  run  poor 
ground  for  the  law  to  plant  itself  upon,  or  for 
the  interpreter  of  the  law.  The  law  and  the  rul- 
ings thereon  must  keep  square  with  common 
sense  and  common  notions  of  justice  if  they  are 
to  stand,  and  when  they  get  away  from  there 
all  the  professional  opinion  in  the  country  can- 
not save  them.  The  great  trouble  with  Judge 
Grosscup's  opinion  on  behalf  of  the  circuit  court 
in  the  Standard  Oil  case  is  that  it  seems  to  run 
against  the  common  sense  of  justice  in  some  of 
its  more  important  particulars.  Take  especially 
the  ruling  that  the  punishment  by  fine  must  be 
fitted  to  the  capacity  of  the  noniinal  defendant 
to  bear  it,  regardless  of  who  the  real  defendant 
is  in  the  case.  This  may  be  good  law  now, 
but  it  is  not  good  sense,  and  the  law  and  the 
judge  will  finally  have  to  yield,  in  spite  of  pro- 
fessional   opinion." 


T^HB  San  Francisco  Bulletin  does  not  dis- 

•*■       pute  the  technical   correctness  of  Judge 

Grosscup's  decision,  but  it  thinks  that  "it  will 

increase  the  growing  popular  dissatisfaction 


with  the  courts,  and  with  the  law  as  adminis- 
tered."    It  adds: 

"A  great  many  people,  including  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  workingmen,  have  lost  confidence 
in  the  courts  and  the  law  because  they  view 
them  as  agencies  for  the  obstruction  rather  than 
the  fulfilment  of  justice.  It  is  all  very  fine  and 
plausible  to  say  that  offenders  must  be  convicted 
by  legal  methods,  and  that  the  sublime  technical- 
ity is  the  'palladium  of  liberty,'  but  the  man  in 
the  street  notes  that  the  public  rarely  g«ts  the 
benefit  of  a  technicality,  while  there  is  nearly  al- 
ways a  nimble  technicality  to  remit  the  fine  of  a 
wealthy  wrongdoer  or  to  open  the  prison  doors 
of  felons  who  are  politically  or  commercially 
powerful." 

It  is  worth  while  remembering,  in  this  con- 
nection, that  the  entire  federal  judiciary,  ex- 
cepting the  Supreme  Court  alone,  is  a  crea- 
ture not  of  the  federal  constitution,  but  of 
Congress.  Attacks  upon  the  system  have  been 
heard  of  late  in  Congress,  and  it  will  not  be 
surprising  if  the  Grosscup  decision  results  in 
a  renewal  of  the  assault.  But  some  even  of 
the  more  radical  papers  are  calling  a  halt  on 
criticism  of  the  federal  judiciary.  "Mr.  Roose- 
velt," says  the  New  York  Press,  ','can  bring 
the  offenders  to  justice  without  bludgeoning 
the  judges  of  the  United  States  courts."  The 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  remarks :  "A  great  many 
things  President  Roosevelt  has  accomplished 
for  the  good  of  the  nation.  Upon  nearly  every 
occasion  he  has  had  the  warm  support  of  this 
journal.  We  cannot  quite  follow  him,  how- 
ever, in  his  rather  impetuous  attack  upon  the 
Federal  Court  of  Appeals."  And  the  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer  says :  "Now  that  the  case  is 
to  be  retried  it  will  be  possible  to  stick  closer 
to  reason,  and  the  decision  will  be  more  repre- 
sentative of  American  justice.  The  wave  of 
anti-trust  sentiment  has  receded,  leaving  men 
in  their  normal  minds  again,  and  there  will  be 
no  demand  that  the  judge  who  hears  the 
Standard  case  this  time  shall  devote  his  talents 
to  a  grand  stand  play."  The  New  York 
World,  however,  thinks  that  the  enemies  of 
the  courts  will  find  ammunition  for  their  use 
in  Judge  Grosscup's  censure  of  Judge  Landis 
for  "an  abuse  of  judicial  discretion."  "It  is 
unfortunate,"  thinks  the  World,  "that  this 
most  harsh  condemnation  of  a  judge  by  his 
higher  associates  should  have  been  for  his  at- 
tempt adequately  to  punish  the  Standard  Oil 
Company."  To  denounce  an  honest,  fearless 
judge,  it  goes  on  to  say,  because  he  gives  a 
maximum  sentence  to  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany, "is  worse  than  any  attack  Mr.  Debs  ever 
made  upon  the  judiciary." 
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'I  AM  DEEPLY  SENSIBLE  OF  THE  HONOR. 


I  ACCEPT" 


In  those  words  Mr.  Taft  began  his  speech  of  acceptance,  at  his  home  in  Cincinnati.  You  barely  discern  him 
under  the  canopy  in  the  picture,  as  he  reads  his  15, 000- word  speech.  Cincinnati  took  a  holiday  on  the  occasion 
(as  Lincoln  did  when  Bryan's  turn  came),  the  day  opening  with  the  booming  of  cannon  and  closing  with  pyro- 
technics. Mrs.  Taft  says  she  had  no  idea  it  was  so  fine  to  have  a  presidential  candidate  in  the  family,  and  she 
is  enjoying  it. 


^^  EITHER  Mr.  Taft  in  his  15,000- 

N\\  word  speech  of  acceptance,  nor 
jj  Mr.  Bryan,  in  his  6,000-word 
/y  speech,  has  made  any  statement 
^2/  that  has  in  it  the  element  of  un- 
expectedness. Each  speech  is  able  and  adroit, 
and  satisfying  to  the  followers  of  the  speaker. 
The  keynote  of  Mr.  Taft's  speech  may  be 
found  in  the  following  statement : 

"The  chief  function  of  the  next  Administra- 
tion, in  my  judgment,  is  distinct  from  and  a  pro- 
gressive development  of  that  which  has  been 
performed  by  President  Roosevelt.  The  chief 
function  of  the  next  Administration  is  to  com- 
plete and  perfect  the  machinery  by  which  these 
standards  may  be  maintained,  by  which  the  law- 
breakers may  be  promptly  restrained  and  pun- 
ished, but  which  shall  operate  with  sufficient  ac- 
curacy and  dispatch  to  interfere  with  legitimate 
business  as  little  as  possible." 

His  speech  is,  consequently,  a  glorification 
of  what  Mr.  Roosevelt,  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  Republican  party,  has  accomplished,  and 
an  attack  upon  the  Democratic  party,  the 
Democratic  platform,  and  the  Democratic  can- 
didate as  destructive  rather  than  corrective  in 
their  tendencies  and  aims.  In  other  words,  he 
follows  the  usual  political  course  of  "pointing 
with  pride"  and  "viewing  with  alarm."  He 
says : 


"The  chief  difference  between  the  Republican 
and  the  Democratic  platforms  is  the  difference 
which  has  heretofore  been  seen  between  the  poli- 
cies of  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  those  which  have  been 
advocated  by  the  Democratic  candidate,  Mr. 
Bryan.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  policies  have  been  pro- 
gressive and  regulative;  Mr.  Bryan's  destruc- 
tive. Mr.  Roosevelt  has  favored  regulation  of 
the  business  in  which  evils  have  grown  up  so  as 
to  stamp  out  the  evils  and  permit  the  business 
to  continue.  The  tendency  of  Mr.  Bryan's  pro- 
posals has  generally  been  destructive  of  the  busi- 
ness with  respect  to  which  he  is  demanding  re- 
form. Mr.  Roosevelt  would  compel  the  trusts 
to  conduct  their  business  in  a  lawful  manner  and 
secure  the  benefits  of  their  operation  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  prosperity  of  the  country  of 
which  they  are  an  important  part,  while  Mr. 
Bryan  would  extirpate  and  destroy  the  entire 
business  in  order  to  stamp  out  the  evils  which 
they  have  practised." 


IV/I  R.  BRYAN,  in  his  speech  of  acceptance, 
^"•'-  has  been  much  briefer,  deciding  to  leave 
to  his  letter  of  acceptance  and  to  future 
speeches  the  exposition  of  the  more  important 
topics,  such  as  trusts,  labor,  currency,  etc. 
Even  on  the  subject  of  injunctions  he  does 
not  touch.  He  adroitly  dismisses  from  con- 
sideration such  issues  as  free  silver  and  gov- 
ernment ownership  of  railroads  by  his  state- 
ment that  "a  platform  is  binding  as  to  what 
it  omits  as  well  as  to  what  it  contains,"  and 
by  his  declaration  that  the  platform  "outlines 
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The  extract  which  best  illustrates  the 
general  tenor  of  the  speech  is  this: 

"Why  were  these  'known  abuses'  [re- 
ferring to  statements  in  Roosevelt's  mes- 
sages and  in  Taft's  speech]  permitted  to 
develop?  Why  have  they  not  been  cor- 
rected? If  existing  laws  are  sufficient,  why 
have  they  not  been  enforced?  All  of  the 
executive  machinery  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment is  in  the  hands  of  the  Republican 
party.  Are  new  laws  necessary?  Why 
have  they  not  been  enacted?  With  a  Re- 
publican President  to  recommend,  with  a 
Republican  senate  and  house  to  carry  out 
his  recommendations,  why  does  the  Re- 
publican candidate  plead  for  further  time 
in  which  to  do  what  should  have  been 
done  long  ago?  Can  Mr.  Taft  promise  to 
be  more  strenuous  in  the  prosecution  of 
wrong-doers  than  the  present  executive? 
Can  he  ask  for  a  larger  majority  in  the 
senate  than  his  party  now  has?  Does  he 
need  more  Republicans  in  the  house  of 
representatives  or  a  speaker  with  more 
unlimited  authority?" 


THEY'RE    OFF! 

— Macauley  in   New   York    World. 

all  the  remedial  legislation  which  we  can  hope 
to  secure  during  the  next  four  years."  The 
"overshadowing  issue"  this  year  he  finds  in 
the  question,  "Shall  the  people  rule?"  and  he 
proceeds  to  elaborate  the  following  statement : 
"The  Republican  party  is  responsible  for  all 
the  abuses  which  now  exist  in  the  federal 
government,  and  it  is  impotent  to  accomplish 
the  reforms  which  are  imperatively  needed." 


T 


HE  newspaper  comment  on  both  ad- 
dresses is  for  the  most  part  com- 
plimentary. Thus  the  New  Orleans 
Times-Democrat  (Dem.)  says  of  Taft's 
speech :  "It  is  only  fair  to  concede  at  the  out- 
set that  Judge  Taft's  handling  of  the  issues 
is  deft  and  ingenious,"  and  in  it  he  has 
lived  up  to  his  reputation  as  a  harmonizer, 
as  there  is  no  reason  why  eithci  the 
reactionaries  or  the  progressives  should  find 
fault  with  his  exposition.  The  Houston  Post 
(Dem.)  speaks  of  the  "consummate  skill"  with 


"THEIR  MASTER'S  VOICE" 

— Minneapolis  Journal 
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which  Taft  handles  the  injunction  issue,  and 
says  "the  speech,  as  a  whole,  is  pitched  on  the 
high  plane  that  was  to  be  expected  of  one 
whose  eminent  ability  and  profound  knowl- 
edge of  statecraft  stands  unquestioned";  but, 
it  thinks,  as  an  appeal  to  the  masses  it  will 
not  be  effective.  The  Boston  Herald  repre- 
sents the  general  opinion  of  the  independent 
dailies  in  its  reference  to  "the  statesmanlike 
quality  of  the  utterance  and  the  statesmanlike 
grasp  of  the  many  themes  presented  for  con- 
sideration." The  anti-Bryan  press  has  been 
almost  equally  generous  in  the  treatment  of 
Mr.  Bryan's  speech.  The  New  York  Times 
regards  it  as  "able,  adroit  and  cautious,"  and 
"so  far  from  giving  cause  for  alarm  in  Wall 
Street  or  elsewhere,  Mr.  Bryan's  speech  is 
really  soothing."  He  appears  to  The  Times, 
indeed,  to  have  written  the  speech  with  intent 
not  to  offend  the  east,  even  as  Taft's  speech 
was  "plainly  intended  for  Western  reading." 
The  Springfield  Republican,  which  is  now  a 
supporter  of  Taft,  admits  that  Mr.  Bryan's 
speech  "is  shrewdly  conceived  and  skilfully 
constructed,  not  alone  in  its  brevity  but  in 
its  placing  of  emphasis."  The  New  York 
World  finds  in  the  Bryan  speech  "a  distinct 
promise  of  growth  in  wisdom  and  in  demo- 
cracy."    In   short,  so   far  as  the  press  com- 


The  Elephant  and  the  Donkey:  "Goodness! 
Wouldn't  it  be  awful  if  we  should  slip  and  fall  in  some 
dark   place!" 

— Handy   in    Duluth   News-Tribune. 


ment  on  the  two  speeches  is  concerned,  there 
has  been  very  little  said  that  would  defer  the 
coming  of  that  "era  of  good  feeling"  which 
some  prophets  think  they  see  reapproaching. 


EDITORS.  EDITORS,  EDITORS 

In  this  year's  presidential  campaign,  the  editor  is  more  conspicuous  than  ever  before.  Three  of  the  presi- 
dential candidates  are  editors— Bryan,  Debs  and  Watson.  Graves,  vice-presidential  candidate  of  the  Indepen- 
dence Party,  is  an  editor.  Two  chairmen  of  national  committees,  Mack  and  Hearst,  are  editors.  The  gentleman 
in  the  center  of  the  above  group  is  Norman  E.  Mack,  of  Buffalo;  the  gentleman  on  his  right  is  Henry  Watter- 
son,  another  editor,  in  charge  of  the  publicity  bureau  of  the  Democratic  campaign.  He  was  formerly  an  op- 
ponePt  of  Bryan,  and  is  now  a  supporter. 
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THE  MAN  WHO  WANTED  DEMOCRATS  TO  NOMI- 
NATE ROOSEVELT 

John  Temple  Graves,  of  Georgia,  is  the  candidate  of 
the  Indeijendence  Party  for  Vice-President.  He  is  an 
t'ditor,  an  orator  and  author.  Is  now  editor  of  Hearst's 
])ai)er,  the  New  York  American. 

^^HE  irony  of  fate  is  seen  by  the 

Ty\^     New   York    World    in   the    fact 
^    that    "just    as    the    Republicans 
>Cj  t3)    were  beginning  to  seem  anxious 

i==^<*=S5f  about  Mr.  Bryan's  political 
5Lrength,  the  hottest,  hardest,  cruelest  blows 
against  his  candidacy  should  be  struck  by  three 
of  his  most  ardent  supporters  in  1896 — 
Thomas  E.  Watson,  the  Populist  candidate  for 
President;  Eugene  V.  Debs,  the  Socialist  can- 
didate for  President;  and  Williani  R.  Hearst, 
.'he  leader  of  the  Independence  League." 
When  the  one  brand-new  political  party  of 
this  year,  the  Independence  party,  met  in  con- 
C'ention  a  month  ago,  in  Chicago,  Mr.  Hearst 
(^as  made  temporary  chairman,  and  rose  to 
I'eliver  the  keynote  speech.  In  the  course  of 
it  he  paid  his  compliments  to  Mr.  Bryan  and 
lis  party  in  the  following  picturesque  lan- 
guage : 

"The  Democratic  vanguard  is  a  Falstaff's  army. 
It  is  led  by  a  knight  arrayed  in  a  motley  of  modi- 
fied professions  and  compromised  principles,  of 
altered  opinions  and  retracted  statements.  It  is 
officered  by  such  soldiers  of  fortune  as  Sullivan 


and  Hopkins  and  Murphy  and  McClellan;  by 
Tom  Taggart,  the  roulette  gambler,  and  Tom 
Ryan,  the  Wall  Street  gambler,  and  Belmont, 
the  race-track  gambler.  It  is  composed  of  such 
political  mercenaries  as  Bailey,  of  the  Standard 
Oil,  and  Williams,  of  the  Southern  Railway,  and 
Hinky-Dink  and  Bathhouse  John  and  Red  Duffy 
and  Nigger  Mike — all  harmonized  at  last  and  all 
marching  together  in  a  rhythmic  cadence  strongly 
suggestive  of  the  lockstep. 

"A  Falstaff's  army  whose  banner  bears  on  one 
side  a  watchword  for  the  people  and  on  the  other 
a  password  for  the  trusts,  whose  only  object  is 
office  at  any  cost,  whose  motto,  'After  Us  the 
Deluge.'" 

Up  to  the  time  of  this  speech  there  had 
been  some  doubt  as  to  the  ultimate  attitude  of 
Mr.  Hearst  and  his  followers  toward  Mr. 
Bryan.  After  this  lurid  language  nobody  had 
any  further  doubts.  Judge  Seabury,  of  New 
York  City,  who  had  gone  to  Chicago  to  per- 
suade the  convention  to  indorse  Bryan,  turned 
his  steps  homeward  at  once.  One  foolhardy 
individual  of  the  name  of  J.  I.  Shepard,  hail- 
ing from  Kansas,  did  not  heed  the  warning.. 
He  tried  the  next  day  to  place  Bryan's  name 
in  nomination.  He  never  got  so  far  as  nam- 
ing his  candidate.  As  soon  as  the  delegates 
understood  his  purpose,  a  riot  ensued.  "Sev- 
eral delegates,"  so  runs  the  account,  "attempt- 
ed to  reach  the  rostrum  for  the  purpose  of 
offering  physical  violence  to  the  speaker.  A 
number  of  the  sergeants-at-arms  threw  them- 
selves across  the  aisle  in  front  of  the  rostrum 
steps  and  held  back  the  infuriated  men  by 
sheer  physical  strength." 


""PHIS  is  the  real  significance  of  the  Inde- 
•■•  pendence  party  in  this  year's  campaign — 
its  attitude  towards  Mr.  Bryan.  Its  signifi- 
cance in  future  campaigns  may  be  another 
matter.  What  permanence  and  power  it  may 
have  in  the  future  depends  upon  its  success  in 
influencing  results  this  year.  Its  platform 
seems  to  indicate  that  its  leaders  are  looking 
ahead,  and  making  a  serious  attempt  at  con- 
structive work.  "Our  object,"  so  runs  the 
platform's  preamble,  "is  not  to  introduce  vio- 
lent innovations  or  startlingly  new  theories. 
We  of  the  Independence  party  look  back,  as 
Lincoln  did,  to  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence as  the  fountain-head  of  all  political  in- 
spirations. It  is  not  our  purpose  to  attempt 
to  revolutionize  the  American  system  of  gov- 
ernment, but  to  restore  the  action  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  the  principles  of  Washington  and 
Jefferson  and  Lincoln.  It  is  not  our  purpose 
either  to  effect  a  radical  change  in  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  government,  but  to  conserve  fof 
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the  citizens  of  the  United  States  their  privi- 
leges and  liberties  won  for  them  by  the  found- 
ers of  this  government,  and  to  perpetuate  the 
principles  and  policies  upon  which  the  nation's 
greatness  has  been  built.  The  Independence 
party  is,  therefore,  a  conservative  force  in 
American  politics,  devoted  to  the  preservation 
of  American  liberty  and  independence,  to  hon- 
esty in  elections,  to  opportunity  in  business 
and  to  equality  before  the  law."  In  all  but  the 
labor  planks  the  platform  maintains  this  note 
of  conservatism  fairly  well.  It  calls  for 
"direct  nominations"  as  a  return  to  old  safe- 
guards; for  "public  ownership  of  public  utili- 
ties, including  railroads,"  but  only  "as  rapidly 
as  municipal,  state  or  national  government 
shall  demonstrate  ability  to  conduct  public 
utilities  for  the  public  benefit" ;  for  a  revision 
of  the  tariff  by  a  "gradual  reduction  of  tariff 
duties  with  just  consideration  for  the  rights  of 
the  consuming  public  and  of  established  in- 
dustry"; for  a  "strong  navy,"  a  central  gov- 
ernment bank  for  the  issue  of  currency,  and 
so  forth. 


r\  N  LABOR  questions,  however,  the  plat- 
^^  form  makes  its  boldest  and  most  radical 
appeal.  It  calls  for  the  disuse  entirely  of  the 
writ    of    injunction   in   an.  industrial     dispute 


"until  after  a  trial  upon  its  merits"  before  a 
jury,  and  for  jury  trial  in  all  cases  of  alleged 
contempt  of  court;  for  the  removal  entirely  of 
farmers'  and  laborers'  organizations  from  the 
operation  of  the  anti-Sherman  law,  and  for  a 
half-dozen  other  things  dear  to  the  labor 
unions.  "The  Independence  party  leadership," 
observes  the  Cleveland  PZomD^raZ^r,  "is  made 
up  wholly  of  agitators,  and  it  counts  upon  an 
appeal  to  the  one  class  of  discontented  work- 
ing-men. Whatever  other  classes '  of  vision- 
aries may  come  that  way  will  be  so  much  to 
its  benefit,  but  the  play  is  upon  the  anti-cap- 
italistic sentiment  of  v^age-earners  in  modern 
industrial  civilization."  This  bid  for  the  labor 
vote  is,  of  course,  hostile  more  or  less  to  all 
other  parties,  all  of  which  bid  for  the  labor 
vote;  but  it  will  be  especially  injurious,  if  suc- 
cessful on  a  large  scale,  to  Mr.  Bryan's  hopes 
this  year.  At  least  such  seems  to  be  the  gen- 
eral e:^pectation.  "Hearst's  intentions,"  says 
the  New  York  Times,  "appears  to  be  to  bury 
Bryan  beyond  hope  of  resurrection,"  and  if 
the  new  party  institutes  a  thoro  campaign  in 
the  doubtful  states,  "Bryan  may  receive  the 
smallest  vote  cast  for  a  presidential  candidate 
of  one  of  the  major  parties  within  the  past 
thirty  years."  The  New  York  Tribune  sees 
no  reason  why  the  new  party  should  be  taken 


THE  TRESPASSER 


"Ding  swat   'im  anyway" 

— Brinkerlioff  in  Cleveland  Leader. 
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"I    CAN    MAKE    JUST    AS    MANY    SPEECHES    AS 
MR.    BRYAN" 

That  is  the  claim  of  Eugene  F.  Chafin,  of  Illinois,  the 
Prohibition  Party's  Presidential  candidate.  He  is  a  law- 
yer, and  for  several  years  has  been  the  salaried  superin- 
tendent of  the  Washingtonian  Home  (for  drunkards)  in 
Chicago,     He  is  aggressive,  ebullient,  and  untirable. 

seriously  by  anybody  but  Mr.  Bryan.  "It  has 
no  vital  issue  which  has  been  neglected  by  the 
two  other  parties,"  The  Springfield  Repub- 
lican says  the  same  thing  in  other  words :  "He 
[Hearst]  is  trying  to  do  something  which  has 
never  been  done  before  in  this  country — to 
construct  a  new  party  in  substitution  of  one 
or  the  other  of  the  two  great  parties  in  pos- 
session of  the  field,  when  not  only  one  but 
both  of  those  parties  are  giving  all  possible 
or  practicable  attention  to  the  very  demands 
of  which  his  party  would  become  the  voice." 
The  humor  of  the  whole  political  situation  this 
year  is  thus  expressed  by  the  Baltimore  Sun: 

"Mr.  Bryan  accuses  the  Republicans  of  having 
stolen  his  principles  and  put  them  in  their  plat- 
form. Mr.  Hearst  says  the  Democrats  appro- 
priated bodily  several  planks  from  the  Independ- 
ence League's  declaration  of  principles  adopted 
on  February  22  last.  Republicans,  on  their  side, 
accuse  Mr.  Bryan  of  having  stolen  'my  policies,' 
Down  in  Georgia  Mr.  Watson,  like  a  voice  cry- 
ing in  the  wilderness,  is  denouncing  Mr.  Bryan 
for  having  stolen  his  principles.  It  seems  to  be 
a  campaign  of  'stop  thief  and  'Where  did  he 
get  it?'  So  far  Mr.  Watson,  the  Populist 
seems  to  have  made  out  for  his  party  the  best 
cftse  of  prior  title  (o  some  of  the  leading  planks 


which  Mr.  Hearst  and  Mr.  Bryan  are  claiming 
as  exclusively  their  own." 

"We  cannot  understand,"  remarks  the  Nash- 
ville Tennesseean,  "why  the  Hearst  Independ- 
ence party  and  the  Watson  Populist  party  do 
not  pool  issues,  constituencies,  and  campaigns 
this  year." 


;0T  in  Great  Britain  alone  is  the 
water-wagon  turning  into  a  sort 

Nil  of  juggernaut  for  the  politicians, 
''  This  country  has  within  the  last 
few  years  seen  a  remarkable  re- 
newal of  activity  in  the  fight  against  the 
liquor  traffic,  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
growing  sentiment  against  the  saloon  will  find 
expression  this  year  through  a  vote  for  the 
Prohibition  party  is  one  of  the  questions  that 
makes  Republican  leaders  in  close  states  a 
little  nervous.  The  Prohibition  party  thrives 
upon  discouraging  election  statistics  as  a  don- 
key thrives  on  thistles.  The  convention  which 
it  held  in  Columbus  in  July  was  as  enthu- 
siastic as  ever,  and  it  is  talking  as  confidently 
as  ever  of  increasing  its  vote.  Four  years 
ago  it  polled  a  little  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  million  votes.  This  year  some  of  its  leaders 
talk  of  a  million  in  the  South  alone.  But 
that  was,  perhaps,  due  to  the  hope  of  securing 
Seaborn  Wright,  of  Georgia,  as  a  presidential 
candidate,  Mr,  Wright  declined  to  leave  the 
Democratic  ranks,  and  the  convention  pro- 
ceeded to  nominate,  with  little  regard  for  sec- 
tional considerations,  a  candidate  for  presi- 
dent (Eugene  F.  Chafin)  from  Illinois,  and 
a  candicate  for  vice-president  from  Ohio — 
Professor  Aaron  S.  Watkins,  It  was  a  beau- 
tifully unbossed  convention.  There  were 
about  twenty-five  "booms"  on  hand  during  the 
early  sessions,  and  every  one  of  them  was 
set  aside  and  two  men  nominated  who  had 
not  been  seriously  considered  prior  to  the 
balloting.  The  platform  contains  a  round 
dozen  of  planks  beside  those  on  the  subject  of 
the  liquor  traffic,  the  "broad-guage"  element 
again  having  had  its  way.  John  G,  WooUey, 
who  was  the  presidential  candidate  eight  years 
ago,  is  no  longer  working  with  the  party. 


'T'WENTY  years  ago  the  national  organ  of 
the  Prohibition  party.  The  Voice,  made 
a  postal  card  inquiry  among  its  readers  as  to 
their  party  affiliations  before  becoming  party 
Prohibitionists.  The  result  was  never  pub- 
lished, but  it  showed  that  the  party  had  up  to 
that  time  drawn   about   four   Republicans  to 
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one  Democrat.  This  year,  if  the  hopes  for 
a  large  increase  in  the  South  are  justified,  the 
ratio  is  likely  to  be  more  even;  but  in  the 
doubtful  Northern  states,  such  as  Ohio  and 
Indiana  and  Iowa,  the  ratio  of  four  to  one  is 
still  likely  to  prevail.  If,  therefore,  Bryan 
has  his  Hisgen  to  reckon  with,  Taft  has  his 
Chafin.  Chafin  is  a  lawyer,  a  man  of  abound- 
ing physical  vitality,  aggressive  and  rather 
fond  of  an  intellectual  "scrap,"  and  full  of 
figures  and  facts  on  the  temperance  question, 
having  been  in  the  fight  ever  since  his  youth, 
and  having  served  as  Grand  Chief  Templar  of 
the  Good  Templars'  organization  in  Wisconsin, 
his  native  state,  and  Illinois,  where  he  now 
lives.  His  attitude,  and  that  of  his  party,  is 
pretty  well  summed  up  in  this  sentence  from 
one  of  his  speeches  since  being  nominated: 

"I  ask  the  people  to  support  the  only  practical 
method  of  destroying  the  liquor  traffic.  The  very 
fact  that  one-half  the  people  are  living  in  prohibi- 
tion territory  and  two-thirds  of  the  acreage  of 
the  United  States  is  under  prohibition  and  still 
the  consumption  of  liquor  is  on  the  increase,  is 
sufficient  argument  to  show  that  all  non-partisan 
efforts  in  the  main  have  been  a  failure. _  This 
campaign  will  be  fought  upon  this  great  principle, 
that  we  are  a  government  by  political  parties  and 
that  in  order  to  carry  out  any  governmental 
policy,  especially  such  a  radical  one  as  the  liquor 
question,  can  only  be  done  by  the  party." 

"It  is  believed,"  says  the  New  Orleans 
Times-Democrat,  "that  there  will  be  a  general 
increase  of  the  Prohibition  vote  throughout 
the  country" ;  but,  it  adds,  there  will  be  no  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  South:  "The  liquor 
question  in  the  South  has  always  assumed  a 
different  form  from  this  movement  in  other 
portions  of  the  country.  It  has  shown  no 
political  cleavage.  It  has  never  divided  the 
voters  on  national  questions,  and  the  prohibi- 
tionist candidate  for  President  has  received 
little  or  no  support.  There  is  no  reason  for 
believing  that  there  will  be  any  change  in  this 
respect  at  the  coming  election." 

*        * 
5S»f  O   promote  that  drastic  interfer- 

TVr  ence  with  England's  trade  in 
^  alcoholic  liquor  which  he  has 
>^  embodied  in  his  fiercely  fought 
^j)  licensing  bill,  the  King's  Prime 
Minister,  the  usually  sedate  Mr.  Asquith, 
pounded  the  table  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
talked  for  five  hours,  gesticulated,  shouted 
aloud  and  in  general  conducted  himself  in  a 
style  pronounced  by  the  London  Telegraph 
"indecent,   insane   and   incendiary."    Yet   the 


ANOTHER   OHIO    CANDIDATE 

Professor  Aaron  S.  Watkins,  of  Ada,  C,  is  now  a 
vice-president  of  the  Ohio  Northern  University,  and  is  a 
candidate  for  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  on  the 
Prohibition  Party  ticket.  For  twelve  years  he  was  a 
preacher  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Now  he  is 
a  professor  of  literature. 

Prime  Minister  aims  at  nothing  more  than  an 
immediate  and  progressive  reduction  in  the 
excessive  facilities  which  are  now  allowed  for 
the  retail  sale  of  intoxicating  drink  in  Eng- 
land. His  ulterior  motive,  as  he  states  it,  is 
the  gradual  but  complete  recovery  by  the  state 
— with  due  regard  to  existing  interests — of  its 
dominion  over  and  its  property  in  a  monopoly 
which  has  been  allowed  to  slip  out  of  its  con- 
trol. Such  is  tlie  purpose  of  a  measure  which, 
as  the  London  Quarterly  Review  insists,  has 
filled  the  market  place  with  "cries  pitched  in 
many  keys,  cries  of  delight,  disappointment, 
expostulation,  dismay  and  defiance."  And 
England,  avers  this  prophet,  "may  expect  the 
turmoil  to  go  on  and  gather  strength  for  many 
months."  It  is  what  we  Americans  know  as 
an  effort  to  "solve  the  drink  problem"  along 
the  lines,  more  or  less,  of  prohibition  and  local 
option. 


D  Y  the  statute  law  of  King  Edward's  realm, 
'^  as  Mr.  Asquith  thundered  the  other  day 
to  the  Commons,  no  one  has  ever  been  able  to 
set  up  or  to  carry  on  the  retail  trade  of  in- 
toxicating drink  except  with  the  express  per- 
mission and  license  of  the  state.  The  power 
of  granting  that  permission  was  always  vested 
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until  four  years  ago  in  the  local  justices. 
These  justices,  exercising  a  discretion  pro- 
nounced by  Mr.  Asquith  "too  unfettered," 
could  multiply  licenses  to  sell  intoxicants  as 
they  saw  fit.  Again,  until  some  four  years 
ago,  these  same  justices,  in  the  exercise  of 
their  discretion,  could  refuse  to  renew  licenses 
they  had  granted.  There  seems  to  be  no  case 
in  the  annals  of  English  law  for  centuries  in 
which  any  court  has  assumed  to  compel  any 
body  of  justices  against  whom  there  was  no 
charge  of  corruption  to  regrant  any  license 
which,  in  their  discretion,  they  had  refused 
to  renew.  "That,"  said  Mr.  Asquith,  in  his 
great  speech  on  this  subject,  "is  the  law  of 
England,  plain,  simple,  indisputable,  and  at 
this  time  of  day  not  by  any  competent  body  or 
authority  disputed." 


LJ  OW,  then,  has  that  which  the  English  are 
•*■  ■*•     accustomed  to  call  the  monopoly  value  of 
licenses  in  private  hands  come  into  existence 
and  been  allowed  to  grow  up?    "How  have 
these   enormous   values,   variously   estimated, 
grown  into  being?"    The  state  has   received 
nothing  beyond  a  very  small  license  duty  for 
privileges    representing    in    monopoly    value 
fully   $750,000,000    for    all    England.    License 
fees  now  paid  into  the  treasury  can  not  be 
deemed  an  equivalent  for  the  monopoly  with 
which  the  state  has  parted,  a  monopoly  valued 
by  some  at  $1,500,000,000  instead  of  the  huge 
sum  just  named.    What  this  monopoly  value 
really  means,  Mr.  Asquith  says,  is  that  people 
have  been  ready  to  pay  not  for  a  right — "there 
never  was  any  fight" — but  for  an  expectation, 
"or,  to  speak  with  greater  accuracy,  a  double 
expectation,  an  expectation  in  the  first  place 
that  the  license  once  granted  would,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  misconduct,  be  renewed  periodically 
and  indefinitely;  and,  in  the  second  place,  that 
the  justices  would  not  allow  effective  competi- 
tion with  those  to  whom  they  had  once  grant- 
ed it."  It  is  most  important  that  this  should  be 
clearly  understood  by  those  who  try  to  follow 
the  future  progress  of  England's  great  agita- 
tion for  temperance  legislation.    The  justices 
might  and  very  often  did  (the  law  being  ad- 
ministered at  one  time  with  laxity  and  at  an- 
other    with     stringency)     refuse     to    renew 
licenses   without   any   suggestion   of   miscon- 
duct.   The  justices  could  and  sometimes  did 
establish  complete  free  trade  in  drink  within 
the  area  of  their  jurisdiction. 

T  followed  in  either  case  that,  "without  any 
violation  of  the  law,  without  inflicting  any 


wrong  for  which  any  human  being  could  seek 
legal  redress,"  either  or  both  of  the  expecta- 
tions on  which  the  monopoly  value  rested 
might  be  frustrated,  "and  the  whole  fabric  of 
monopoly  value  itself  be  brought  to  the 
ground."  That  is  the  contention  of  Mr.  As- 
quith, a  contention  which  has  brought  the 
price  of  shares  in  great  breweries  from  above 
par  to  a  little  above  zero  and  prompted,  to 
quote  The  Quarterly  Review  again,  "a  tremen- 
dous hubbub."  For  when  England  emancipat- 
ed the  slaves,  as  the  indignant  London  Tele- 
graph complains,  she  compensated  the  owners. 
Will  she  now  wipe  out  license  expectations 
and  refuse  compensation  to  the  publicans,  not 
to  mention  the  brewers?  Mr.  Asquith  replies 
that  when  the  conservatives,  "the  traditional 
and  hereditary  protectors  of  property,"  came 
to  deal  with  property  in  licenses,  they  threw 
the  burden  of  compensation  not  on  the  public 
but  on  the  trade.  Interests  have  been  allowed 
to  grow  up  outside  the  domain  of  law,  inter- 
ests created  or  fostered  by  expectations.  What 
shall  be  done  with  these  interests  and  expecta- 
tions? 


nPHE  basis  of  the  measure  fathered  by  Mr. 
*■  Asquith's  ministry  is  the  appointment  by 
the  cabinet  of  a  licensing  commission,  which  is 
to  operate  for  England  and  Wales.  The  chief 
object  of  this  new  body  will  be  the  reduction 
of  the  present  number  of  licensed  houses  by 
fully  32,000 — one-third  the  existing  number — 
within  a  period  of  some  fourteen  years.  To 
this  end  schemes  will  be  prepared  by  the  local 
licensing  authorities  and  submitted  by  them 
to  the  commissioners.  Under  the  present  ar- 
rangements, the  licensing  justices  report  to  a 
higher  court  the  houses  they  think  should  be 
suppressed,  subject  to  compensation.  Under 
the  new  bill,  a  higher  court  will  not  act  in  the 
matter  at  all.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to 
introduce  what  we  Americans  call  local  op- 
tion features  by  popular  vote,  altho  the  tem- 
perance element  has  been  advocating  this 
vehemently. 


r>  OMPENSATION  for  the  32,000  drinking 
^  places  to  be  wiped  out  of  existence  will 
come  from  the  same  source  as  at  present,  that 
is,  out  of  a  fund  raised  by  the  trade  itself. 
It  is  pointed  out  by  that  fiery  champion  of 
the  bill,  Mr.  David  Lloyd  George,  whose 
speeches  read  like  somewhat  modified  editions 
of  the  addresses  of  the  late  Neal  Dow,  that 
"it  is  a  disgrace  to  England  to  talk  of  a  com- 
pensation for  the  demon  drink."   What  is  the 
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cause  of  half  the  misery  and  poverty  of  peo- 
ple? In  putting  this  question  to  a  huge  audi- 
ence assembled  to  urge  the  measure  on  the 
government,  Mr.  Lloyd-George  replied:  "The 
demon  drink."  With  the  help  of  God  and  the 
licensing  bill,  added  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  "Eng- 
land will  down  the  demon  drink."  A  fair  no-, 
tion  of  the  floods  of  oratory  in  and  out  of  par- 
liament by  advocates  of  the  measure  might  be 
gained  by  perusal  of  copies  of  that  now  de- 
funct but  once  belligerent  organ  of  prohibition 
in  this  country.  The  Voice.  "Drink,"  said  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  for  instance,  "is 
a  curse  to  the  country.  It  leads  its  victim 
thro  shame  to  poverty  and  the  workhouse.  It 
drags  whole  families  to  ruin."  To  the  same 
efifect  argues  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
and  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 


/•/^ETTING  back  into  the  main  stream  of  the 
^^  subject,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  new 
licensing  bill  confers  greatly  increased  author- 
ity upon  the  justices.  They  are  authorized  to 
'exclude  children  from  public  house  bars,  the 
fixing  of  the  age  limit  being  left  to  them. 
The  licensing  justices  are  to  regulate  the  em- 
;ployment  of  women  and  children  in  public 
houses,  to  decide  in  what  way  licensed  prem- 
iises  shall  be  arranged,  to  regulate  all  access 
tto  premises  on  which  liquor  is  sold  and  to 
fclose  the  house  on  specified  days.  Not  only  can 
'the  local  authority  thus  enforce  these  condi- 
;tions  upon  the  holders  of  licenses,  but  they 
'can  take  the  license  away  altogether  without 
.any  compensation  if  they  see  fit.  Never  have 
ithe  brewing  interests  been  combined  with  such 
solidarity  as  they  have  displayed  ever  since  the 
first  mention  of  this  measure.  When  the  man- 
aging director  of  one  of  the  hugest  London 
breweries,  among  whose  debenture  holders, 
he  asserts,  there  are  hundreds  of  widows  and 
orphans  and  spinsters,  thinks  of  these  unfor- 
tunates, "dependent  on  their  shares  for  their 
little  livings,"  he  feels  compelled  to  compare 
the  licensing  bill,  in  the  London  Telegraph, 
with  the  edict  of  Nantes. 


'T'HE  magnitude  of  this  measure — "as  a 
•■•  scheme  of  public  plunder,"  to  quote  the 
London  Telegraph,  "as  the  finest  benefaction 
of  the  age,"  to  quote  the  London  News — im- 
presses its  friends  and  foes  alike.  "Mr  As- 
quith  may  be  perfectly  assured,"  thinks  the 
London  Times,  opposed  to  the  bill,  "that  poli- 
tics will  be  convulsed  before  it  comes 
within  sight  of  passing."  It  is  no  over-state- 
ment to  say  that  politics  are  convulsed  already. 


Ministerialists  and  members  of  the  opposition 
have  combined  again  and  again  to  fill  the 
House  of  Commons  with  turmoil  as  the  bill 
progressed  from  one  stage  to  another.  Loudly 
has  Mr.  Lloyd-George  inveighed  against  the 
brewers,  who,  he  says,  supply  100,000  elec- 
tioneering rooms  and  100,000  canvassers  to  the 
party  led  by  Mr.  Balfour.  "Beer  prevailed 
where  the  gramophone  failed."  The  bill  pro- 
vides that  all  the  licenses  in  England  and 
Wales  shall  have  a  time-limit  of  fourteen 
years.  He  thought  that  was  too  long,  but 
"King  Hezekiah  had  fifteen  years  to  prepare." 
The  second  reading  of  the  bill  was  moved  by 
the  Prime  Minister  himself  and  was  opposed 
by  Mr.  Balfour  as  "a  bit  of  revolutionary  vio- 
lence." The  fate  of  the  measure  is  altogether 
uncertain. 


•"TREMENDOUS  as  have  been  the  demon- 
■'•  strations  in  favor  of  the  licensing  bill,  at 
all  of  which  the  emphatic  eloquence  of  David 
Lloyd-George  has  fired  the  audience,  the  dem- 
onstrations against  it  have  been  equally  great. 
Mr.  Balfour  himself  lately  addressed  an  over- 
flowing assemblage  in  London  to  the  effect 
that  the  licensing  bill  is  dishonest  and  ineffec- 
tive— dishonest  in  that  it  confiscates  "the  ex- 
pectations of  license"  capitalized  at  about 
$500,000,000,  and  ineffective  in  that  it  will 
promote  the  existence  of  secret  drinking  places 
masquerading  as  clubs.  Into  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  the  controversies  in  reference  to 
local  option,  earlier  closing,  abolition  of  bar- 
maids, exclusion  of  children  and  so  on,  the 
press  of  all  England  enters  with  intense  par- 
tisanship, for  the  peculiarity  of  the  situation  is 
that  all  the  followers  of  Mr.  Balfour  are  dead 
against  the  licensing  bill,  while  every  supporter 
of  Mr.  Asquith  is  supporting  it,  some  half 
heartedly  perhaps,  but  all  more  or  less  capably. 
Investors  in  brewery  securities  are  the  most 
excited  of  all  the  government's  critics.  If  the 
bill  passes,  many  peers,  says  the  London 
Standard,  will  find  their  annual  incomes  cut 
in  two. 


N  FOUNDED  reports  that  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey  had  dropped 
dead  in  the  gardens  of  Yildiz 
Kiosk  were  exciting  Paris  dai- 
lies when  that  most  distracted  of 
Grand  Viziers,  Ferid  Pacha,  was  urging  the 
commander  of  the  faithful  to  sign  a  decree  re- 
viving  the   constitution    suspended   by   Abdul 
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Hamid  over  thirty  years  ago.  The  Sultan  did 
not  drop  dead,  but  he  became  so  furious,  if  we 
may  accept  the  versions  of  the  Paris  Temps, 
that  he  tore  the  edict  to  pieces,  threw  it  in  the 
face  of  Ferid  Pacha  and  vowed  never  to  deny 
the  true  faith  by  adopting  a  western  idea. 
There  the  incident  might  have  closed  had  not 
the  venerable  sheik-ul-islam,  the  most  exalted 
dignitary  of  the  faith  in  all  Turkey,  hurried 
into  the  study  of  his  sovereign  with  news  from 
Uskub  that  the  Albanians  had  taken  the  Bessa, 
or  oath,  to  re-establish  the  constitution  imposed 
years  ago  upon  Abdul  Hamid's  predecessor  by 
his  Grand  Vizier,  Midhat  Pacha.  Now  Midhat 
Pacha  is  to  all  Young  Turks  what  Jefferson  is  to 
our  own  Democrats.  "The  effect  of  this  news," 
says  the  Paris  Figaro,  "was  like  that  of  a  thun- 
derbolt upon  the  Sultan."  Abdul '  Hamid  ac- 
cused Ferid  Pacha,  who  is  an  Albanian  him- 
self, of  being  in  the  plot.  Again  he  refused  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  revival  of  the 
old  constitution.  The  sheik-ul-islam,  the  wily 
Jemal-ed-din,  is  the  only  man  in  Turkey  who 
has  no  dread  of  his  sovereign's  anger,  for  the 
sheik  is  the  spiritual  ruler  of  the  Ottoman  do- 
minions, with  power  to  declare  the  edicts  of 
the  Sultan  himself,  in  certain  cases,  null  and 
void.  Unable  to  depend  upon  the  loyalty  of 
his  army,  and  "gnashing  his  teeth,"  as  one 
account  says,  the  Sultan  dismissed  Ferid 
Pacha  in  disgrace  and  placed  himself  for  the 
time  being  in  the  hands  of  the  sheik-ul-islam 


HTHE  government  of  Turkey,  like  the  gov- 
■*  ernment  of  all  independent  Mussulman 
states,  is  a  theocracy  of  the  most  rigid  kind. 
The  Khali  fate,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
Abdul  Hamid  deems  himself  Khaliph,  has 
been  in  abeyance  for  centuries.  So  long  as 
there  was  a  Khalif  (or  Caliph)  he  was  at 
once  the  head  of  the  political  and  religious 
system  of  Islam.  Since  the  extinction  of  the 
Khalifate,  the  executive  organ  of  the  whole 
system  is  the  ulema,  or  ecclesiastical  hierarchy. 
The  organ  of  the  ulema  in  every  Mussulman 
state  is  the  sheik-ul-islam.  Without  his  fetva 
no  political  act  of  the  Sultan  seems  to  have 
the  slightest  validity.  Inevitably,  therefore, 
the  hapless  Abdul  Hamid  turned  to  Jemal-ed- 
din,  whose  word  in  Constantinople  to-day  is 
law.  Jemal-ed-din  gently  urged  Abdul  Hamid, 
the  story  runs,  to  revive  the  constitution.  The 
commander  of  the  faithful  gave  way.  Thus 
took  place  what  the  London  Times  calls  a  re- 
production of  the  Turkish  constitutional  com- 
edy of  1876.  No  one  in  Europe  believes  in 
Abdul  Hamid's  good  faith. 


THE  immediate  causes  of  the  mutinies  which 
made  it  impossible  for  the  Sultan  to  put 
down  the  constitutional  movement  with  his 
army  are  set  forth  by  a  well-informed  corre- 
spondent of  the  London  Times.  The  soldier 
is  neglected  to  an  extent  that  is  almost  in- 
credible in  an  army  once  rated  the  best  in  the 
world.  Except  among  the  troops  which  enjoy 
the  special  favor  of  the  palace,  the  Turkish 
soldier  is  now  badly  fed,  and  badly  housed. 
The  paltry  allowance  of  about  a  dollar  a 
month,  which  he  is  supposed  to  receive  as 
pocket  money,  he  does  not  see  for  months, 
sometimes  for  years  at  a  time.  He  is  usually 
kept  eight  years  with  the  colors,  double  the 
legal  period  of  service,  during  which  time  his 
parents  and  his  family  must  struggle  along 
as  best  they  can  without  his  aid.  The  hope- 
less mismanagement  of  the  administrative 
branches  of  the  army,  which  became  painfully 
obvious  during  the  war  with  Greece,  when 
regiments  were  left  for  days  without  food, 
has  also  done  its  share  in  creating  discontent 
and  is  probably  the  chief  reason  why  the  Sul- 
tan found  it  useless  to  summmon  troops  to 
his  aid  last  month.  The  anger  of  the  soldier 
simply  reflects  the  rage  of  the  civilian. 


A  PPOINTMENTS  to  office  in  Turkey  have 
^*'  passed  from  the  Sublime  Porte,  where 
the  ministers  have  become  figureheads,  into 
the  hands  of  the  favorites  at  Yildiz  Kiosk. 
Public  offices  have  been  used  to  reward  in- 
triguers, given  to  men  who  with  all  the  vices 
of  the  old  type  possess  none  of  its  capacity. 
"They  are  just  as  corrupt,  just  as  brutal,  altho 
perhaps  in  a  less  downright  way,  and  in  addi- 
tion they  have  had  no  experience  of  life  in 
the  Turkish  provinces  and  no  training  in  ad- 
ministrative work."  Hardly  less  fruitful  of 
discontent  has  been  the  almost  incredible 
bungling  of  everything  connected  with  finance. 
The  taxes  collected  in  the  provinces  are  sent 
to  the  capital  and  only  a  very  small  portion 
finds  its  way  back  to  be  used  for  the  benefit 
of  the  taxpayers.  Of  the  remainder,  a  cer- 
tain amount  is  devoted  to  expenditure  which  is 
more  or  less  productive,  but  no  inconsiderable 
part  of  it  either  disappears  into  the  pockets 
of  corrupt  eunuchs  and  courtiers,  or  is  spent 
upon  ships  of  war  that  lie  rotting  in  the 
Golden  Horn,  or  upon  the  maintenance  of  the 
army  of  spies  swarming  in  Constantinople 
and  to  a  less  extent  in  other  Turkish  cities. 
Even  the  officials  are  left  unpaid  for  months, 
whereupon  they  plunder  the  people. 
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pvISCONTENT  among  the  educated  classes 
*-^  has  for  months  past  been  of  a  kind  suf- 
ficiently acute  to  strengthen  the  agitation  of 
the  Young  Turks.  The  Young  Turks  are  a 
series  of  groups  in  isolation  rather  than  an 
organized  party.  But  they  have  had  their 
ranks  secretly  swelled  through  the  circum- 
stance that  the  reading  of  the  Turkish  better 
classes  is  subjected  to  a  censorship  "of  which 
it  would  be  hard  to  say  whether  it  is  the  more 
stupid  or  the  more  tyranical."  The  revival  of 
Turkish  literature,  which  showed  so  much 
promise  when  Abdul  Hamid  ascended  the 
throne,  has  been  crushed  out  flat.  "The  works 
of  Shinasi  Sadullah  Pasha,  Kemal  Bey  and 
others,  of  which  educated  Turks  are  so  proud, 
have  been  placed  on  the  index  and  can  now 
only  be  read  by  stealth."  Neither  in  the  army 
nor  in  the  civil  service  is  there  any  such  thing 
as  promotion  by  merit.  To  get  on,  one  must 
secure  the  protection  of  someone  in  the  Yildiz 
Kiosk  clique.  The  only  way  to  secure  that  is 
to  buy  it  or  turn  spy  upon  one's  comrades. 
Large  numbers  of  young  Turks  yield  to  this 
temptation.  Every  Turk  runs  the  risk  of  exile 
or  ruin  for  any  word  that  can  be  twisted  into 
a  sign  of  disaffection. 


ABDUL  HAMID  has  carried  this  system 
of  his  to  such  perfection  that  a  school- 
boy has  been  banished  from  Constantinople 
for  giving  a  light  for  a  cigarette  to  a  man 
who  turned  out  to  be  a  servant  of  the  heir  to 
the  throne,  who  is  kept  a  close  prisoner  and 
with  whom  it  is  treason  to  have  any  intercourse. 
The  encouragement  given  to  informers  has 
produced  a  class  of  blackmailers  who  live  and 
flourish  by  threatening  to  make  trouble  at 
Yildiz  Kiosk  for  anyone  who  refuses  to  buy 
them  off.  The  palace  practice  of  exiling  per- 
sons of  advanced  views  to  the  provinces  has 
merely  had  the  effect  of  disseminating  the 
ideas  known  somewhat  loosely  as  those  of  the 
Young  Turks  among  dwellers  in  the  country. 
It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  there  are  districts 
where  practically  the  whole  of  the  effendi  or 
gentlemen  class  is  composed  of  men  expelled 
from  Constantinople  on  account  of  their  liberal 
opinions.  Many  of  these  men  manage  to  keep 
in  touch  with  their  friends  and  to  play  the  part 
of  missionaries  of  disaffection.  Hence  the  gen- 
eral foreign  impression  that  the  Young  Turks 
are  much  stronger  than  they  are.  But  to  com- 
prehend the  Young  Turks  one  must  consider 
some  peculiarities  of  the  Sultan's  reign. 
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HAD  Abdul  Hamid  not  succeeded  a  still 
living  Sultan,  who  remained  a  possible 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  and  a 
possible  rival  to  the  throne,  he  would  most 
likely  not  have  thrown  himself  into  the  arms 
of  the  Old  Turks.  That  is  the  conjecture  of 
the  Vienna  Neue  Freie  Presse,  supported  by 
much  contemporary  European  press  opinion. 
Abdul  Hamid  might  not  have  secluded  himself 
in  his  palace,  where  an  Albanian  body  guard 
constantly  watches  over  his  safety.  He  might 
not  have  deprived  the  Grand  Vizierate  and 
the  Divan  of  all  influence,  rendering  the  Sub- 
lime Porte  a  mere  clerical  machine  and  con- 
centrating all  power  in  the  clique  of  courtiers 
at  Yildiz  Kiosk,  wherein  the  Sultan  himself 
dwells.  Instead  of  a  set  of  corrupt  intriguers, 
as  the  London  Standard  thinks,  Abdul  Hamid 
might  have  chosen  worthy  counsellors  to  the 
salvation  of  Turkey  and  his  own.  Had  Abdul 
Hamid  not  had  to  fear  that  his  brother  Murad 
would  one  day  be  declared  sane  and  capable 
of  resuming  the  position  of  Sultan  and  Khal- 
iph,  had  it  not  been  persistently  rumored 
among  the  poor  and  rich  Turks  and  firmly  be- 
lieved that  Midhat  Pacha,  the  statesman  who 
helped  the  present  Sultan  to  the  throne,  had 
obtained  from  him  the  promise  in  writing  to 
resign  that  throne  as  soon  as  Sultan  Murad 
was  declared  sane;  had  not  the  Young  Turks, 
chafing  under  the  tyranny  of  Abdul  Hamid, 
actually  undertaken  to  rescue  Sultan  Murad 
shortly  before  he  died;  "in  a  word,  had  the 
present  Sultan  succeeded,  like  all  his  predeces- 
sors, in  an  ordinary  way,  his  right  to  the 
throne  being  uncontested  and  unquestionable," 
he  might  have  proved  a  different  ruler  of 
Turkey. 


IT  would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  the 
*  circumstances  which  placed  Abdul  Hamid 
thus  upon  the  throne  furnish  the  key  to  his 
conception  of  the  Sultanate  and  to  the  policy 
he  has  consistently  pursued.  Thus  the  London 
Times,  agreeing  with  all  unbiassed  commenta- 
tors to-day.  Abdul  Hamid,  says  Mr.  H.  N. 
Brailsford,  in  the  London  Outlook,  never  for- 
got the  tragedy  which  had  raised  him  to  the 
throne.  "The  Sultan's  policy  henceforward 
was  to  discourage  the  liberal  tendencies  that 
were  beginning  to  make  their  appearance 
among  the  preachers  of  religion  and  to  launch 
them  in  a  fresh  direction  of  fanaticism.  The 
army,  too,  became  Abdul  Hamid's  special  care, 
and,  as  our  well-informed  authority  says,  by 
such  popular  acts  as  the  abolition  of  corporal 
punishment  the  Sultan  won  its  good  will.     In 


due  time  the  Youtig  Turks  convinced  them- 
selves that  the  story  of  Murad's  insanity  was 
a  pure  invention  of  his  brother's.  The  Young 
Turks  idealized  Murad  as  the  victim  and  the 
martyr  of  the  liberal  awakening  precisely  as 
to-day  they  personify  in  Reshad  Effendi,  the 
present  legal  heir  to  the  throne,  the  trials  and 
vexations  of  the  people  of  Turkey.  They 
made  verses  in  honor  of  Murad  and  they  make 
verses  now  in  honor  of  Reshad. 


TURKEY  might  have  been  a  less  restless 
land  had  Abdul  Hamid  brought  his  mind 
to  such  a  deed  as  the  execution  of  Murad  long 
ago.  "The  knowledge  that  he  still  lived,  that 
he  was  the  center  for  the  hopes,  of  the  Young 
Turks,  that  the  theological  students  or  Softas 
of  Constantinople  retained  a  tradition  that  he 
was  their  candidate  for  the  throne,  poisoned 
the  mind  of  Abdul  Hamid,  destroyed  his  per- 
sonal courage  and  surrounded  his  court  with 
phantoms."  The  present  Sultan  thus  came  to 
live  in  dread  of  assassination  and  to  look  for  a 
revolution  with  the  dawn  of  each  day's  sun. 
"He  became  a  monomaniac  whose  first  thought 
was  his  own  personal  safety."  Every  public 
measure  of  a  liberal  tendency  necessarily  wore 
to  the  Sultan  the  aspect  of  a  scheme  for  his 
own  overthrow.  Immuring  himself  more  and 
more  in  the  gardens  and  terraces  of  Yildiz 
Kiosk,  Abdul  Hamid  built  himself  secret  stair- 
cases and  had  his  food  tasted,  before  he  ate 
it,  by  sentinels  whom  he  distrusted.  His  timid- 
ities left  him  at  the  mercy  of  the  scheming 
eunuchs.  His  jealousies  led  him  to  depose 
one  after  another  all  who  were  not  his  tools 
in  office.  "In  a  mad  world  of  daily  panics  and 
incessant  precautions,"  to  quote  Mr.  Brails- 
ford,  "his  sanity  must  long  since  have  van- 
ished, and,  if  his  cunning  still  survives,  it 
draws  its  keenness  from  the  terrors  of  his 
monomania."  Turkey's  ruler  is  to-day  not  only 
a  poltroon  and  a  prisoner,  but  a  paranoiac. 
* 


|UEBEC,  having  made  herself  the 

Qitj  scene  of  the  most  imposing 
Ur  demonstrations  ever  witnessed  in 
vl  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  bade 
farewell  to  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
She  took  a  scarcely  less  afifectionate  leave  of 
Vice-President  Fairbanks,  who  was  hailed 
with  enthusiasm  all  along  the  route  of  the 
pageantry  and  parades.  The  one  unpleasant 
episode  was  the  refusal  of  the  French  admiral 
to  grant  the  Roman  Catholic  archbishop  that 
official    recognition   which   the  third   republic 
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T\M-:XTIETII     CENTURY    MILITARISM     GLORIFYING    EIGHTEENTH    CENTURY    \ICTORY 

On  the  Plains  of  Abraham  occurred  this,  the  most  impressive  exercise  held  in  honor  of  the  tercentenary  of 
Quebec.  The  troops  here  assembled  were  reviewed  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  among  the  detachments  being  sev- 
eral  hundred   American  marines   from   the   United  States  battleship  in   the   harbor. 


deems  inconsistent  with  her  new  system  of 
separation  of  church  and  state.  Towards  th 
purchase  of  the  battlefields  of  Quebec  the 
Prince  of  Wales  handed  to  the  governor- 
general  of  the  Dominion  a  purse  of  nearly 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars  collected  in  all 
parts  of  the  British  empire.  The  Prince,  in 
his  farewell  address  to  the  Canadians,  paid  a 
special  compliment  to  the  United  States  for 
sending  ships  to  the  naval  review  and  in  land- 
ing detachments  of  marines  to  participate  in 
the  march.  His  Highness — who,  it  is  an- 
nounced, intends  to  ascend  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land as  George  V — confirmed  the  impression 
already  formed  of  him  that  he  will  prove  a 
democratic  and  likable  king.  He  shook  hands 
very  indiscriminately,  showed  himself  a  "good 
mixer,"  and  acted  with  the  utmost  informality. 
He  personally  reviewed  the  British,  French 
and  American  ships,  the  whole  of  Quebec 
looking  on  and  applauding  from  the  shore. 
He  was  conspicuous  through  his  enthusiasm 
when  the  pageant  concluded  with  a  dramatic 
representation  of  the  armies  of  Wolfe  and 
Montcalm,  in  uniforms  of  the  period,  march- 
ing side  by  side.  But  his  tactful  speeches 
were  thought  by  the  Canadian  papers  the  best 
of  all. 


part  of  Earl  Grey,  the  Governor-General,  and 
Monsignor  Mathieu,  Director  of  Laval  Uni- 
versity, who  accompanied  his  Highness,  the 
crowds  of  afflicted  humanity  afforded  the  party 
sufficient  space  to  make  their  way  into  the 
shrine.  The  steps  of  the  little  church  were 
packed  with  the  cripples,  to  whom  the  Prince 
spoke  sympathetic  words.  Men,  women  and 
children  caught  his  hands  or  rushed  pell  mell 
before  the  altar  inside,  the  church  organ  mean- 
while playing  "God  Save  the  King."  In  a 
very  little  while  the  Prince  was  within,  where 
he  beheld  the  halt,  the  lame  anfl  the  blind 
kissing  the  relics.  Monsignor  Mathieu  pointed 
out  stacks  of  crutches,  eye  glasses,  elastic  belts 
and  electric  bands  cast  aside  by  pilgrims  who, 
having  kissed  the  relics,  had  departed  from 
the  shrine  confident  of  their  complete  cure. 


WITH  his  brilliant  suite  the  Prince  motored 
for  hiiles  about  Quebec,  making  a  par- 
ticularly impressive  pilgrimage  to  that  village 
of  St.  Anne  de  Beaupre,  which  has  won  such 
fame  as  the  American  Lourdes.  Pilgrims  by 
the  hundred  stopd  on  their  crutches  in  the 
highway  to  cheer.    After  much  urging  on  the 


A  NY  American  Jingo  who  imagines  that 
•**■  Canada  may  become  part  of  our  union 
would  be  undeceived,  the  Montreal  Witness 
thinks,  had  he  beheld  the  ceremonies  of  this 
Quebec  tercentenary.  The'  demonstrations,  ac- 
cording to  the  Toronto  Globe,  prove  the  "in- 
eradicable spirit  of  loyalty  to  Great  Britain" 
animating  the  denizens  of  the  Dominion.  To 
the  London  Times  it  is  evident  that  the  French 
element  in  Canada  is*  as  loyal  to  the  King  as 
are  the  British  there.  Yet  another  lesson 
learned  by  the  London  Standard  is  the  fact 
that  Canada  is  a  nation  and  no  longer  a  mere 
colony.  "No  one  wjll  ever  realize  the  spirit  of 
the  land  of  the  maple  leaf,"  it  points  out, 
"who  does  not  reckon  with  the  intimate  devo- 
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tion  to  the  Canadian  idea  which  fills,  without 
distinction  of  sub-nationality,  those  subjects  of 
the  King  yet  citizens  of  a  commonwealth  no 
less  free  and  progressive  than  the  United 
States  itself,  who  are  building  up  upon  the 
soil  of  America  an  empire  of  the  north.  it 
predicts  that  all  the  people  of  the  Dominion 
will  make  their  pilgrimage  to  Quebec  as  Eng- 
lishmen to-day  visit  Westminster  Abbey.  "The 
battlefields  will  be  hallowed  ground,  conse- 
crated forever  to  the  spirit  of  Canadian  na- 
tionality." 

* 
*        ♦ 

'F  THE  government  of  Queen 
Wilhelmina  persists  in  the  de- 
termination announced  with  em- 
phasis three  weeks  ago,  a  Dutch 
cruiser  will  be  making  demon- 
strations before  a  Venezuelan  port  before  the 
month  of  September  is  at  an  end.  President 
Castro  expelled  her  Majesty's  minister  from 
his  capital  as  the  result  of  a  dispute  between 
Caracas  and  The  Hague  which  is  more  than 
fifty  years  old.  Accepting  the  account  of  the 
origin  of  this  Caribbean  acerbity  which  ap- 
pears in  the  Amsterdam  Courant,  it  follows 
that  Venezuelan  revolutionaries  have  long 
been  too  fond  of  taking  refuge  in  the  Dutch 
colony  of  Curacao.  Castro  retaliated  last  June 
by  ordering  the  trans-shipment  of  all  cargoes 
at  his  own  port  of  Cabello  instead  of  at  Cura- 
cao. This  favored  coasting  vessels  flying  the 
Venezuelan  flag  and  discriminated  ruinously 
against  Dutch  ships.  Castro's  explanation,  re- 
pudiated as  false  in  Dutch  organs,  is  that  a 
vast  contraband  trade  exists  under  cover  of 
the  flag  of  Holland.  Castro  has  carried  his 
measures  to  the  extreme  of  searching  Dutch 
ships  carrying  the  mails,  his  plea  being  that 
they  had  fugitive  revolutionaries  aboard. 
Queen  Wilhelmina's  government  lately  closed 
the  port  of  Curacoa  to  Venezuelan  shipping 
because  a  vessel  from  La  Guayra,  altho  pro- 
vided with  a  clean  bill  of  health,  was  found 
to  have  plague  in  the  steerage.  Castro  denies 
that.  Meanwhile  the  Dutch  in  Curacao, 
threatened  with  ruin  by  the  progress  of  hos- 
tilities, have  made  threatening  demonstrations 
against  the  Venezuelan  consul  on  the  island. 
Castro's  turn  to  move  coming  again,  he  ex- 
pelled the  Dutch  minister.  The  Hague  at  once 
sounded  Washington  regarding  the  length  a 
European  power  may  go  against  Castro  with- 
out being  halted  by  the  Monroe  doctrine.  The 
reply  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  indefinite. 


D 


EFINITE  intimations  from  The  Hague 
that  Holland  might  take  the  field  against 
Venezuela  have  stimulated  Washington's  pre- 
parations of  a  naval  and  military  kind  against 
the  South  American  republic.  One  European 
official  organ  after  another  has  been  hinting  for 
the  past  eight  weeks  that  President  Roosevelt's 
government  displays  laxity  in  negotiating 
with  Caracas.  Caracas,  which  has  a  busier 
Foreign  Office  than  any  other  capital  in  the 
world,  has  just  committed  the  diplomatic 
irregularity  of  publishing  official  correspond- 
ence prior  to  its  receipt  by  the  power  ad- 
dressed. The  purport  of  the  latest  effusion 
was  that  President  Roosevelt's  government  is 
conspiring  to  overthrow  one  of  the  republics 
of  the  new  world  and  establish  upon  its  ruins 
a  despotism.  This  act,  if  successful,  means, 
the  Caracas  chancellery  declares  in  a  circular 
letter  to  South  American  countries  generally, 
the  beginning  of  the  end  of  freedom  in  the 
western  hemisphere.  The  only  effect  of  this 
utterance  was  a  confession  from  our  State 
Department  that  Congress  may  yet  be  asked 
to  authorize  what  would  amount  to  military 
and  naval  operations  against  Venezuela. 

THE  latest  news  from  Caracas  is  interest- 
ing to  the  London  Post  as  providing  an 
additional  illustration  of  the  "audacious  con- 
sistency" with  which  that  truculent  republic 
pursues  its  policy  of  despoiling  the  subjects 
of  European  powers.  The  proofs  are  cumula- 
tive. Germany,  Great  Britain,  Italy  and  France 
have  had  their  lesson.  Now  it  is  the  turn  of 
Holland  to  give  Venezuela  a  lesson.  The  French 
Cable  Company  was  long  ago  taught,  adds  the 
Paris  Temps,  with  what  ease  the  authorities 
at  Caracas  can  dissolve  the  contracts  in  which 
they  engage  with  foreigners  and  the  summary 
manner  in  which  they  carry  out  their  own  de- 
cisions. No  one  abroad  or  even  in  our  own 
country  seems  to  feel  concerned  as  to  the  pre- 
cise merits  of  the  present  matter  in  dispute. 
It  appears  to  be  of  a  nature  analogous  to  that 
of  the  asphalt  company  in  which  satisfaction 
was  denied  the  United  States  and  arbitration 
refused  or  practically  so.  Caracas  takes  the 
well-known  lofty  ground  that  its  action  is 
based  on  a  decision  of  the  highest  court  of 
Venezuela.  This  defence  is  admitted  in  the 
London  Post  to  be  "superficially  complete." 
It  is  indeed  conceived,  it  thinks,  with  consum- 
mate cleverness  since  it  rests  upon  the  some- 
what cool  assumption  that  the  verdict  of  the 
highest  court  in  Venezuela  is  naturally  en- 
titled to  the  same  moral  weight  as  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Supreme  Court  at  Washington 
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or  of  the  judicial  committee  •  of  the  privy 
council  in  London.  The  suggestion  is,  says 
our  contemporary,  "grotesque,"  but  it  has  been 
put  forward  with  all  gravity.  The  plain  fact 
is  that  Washington  does  not  believe  in  the 
impartiality  or  the  independence  of  the 
Venezuelan  tribunals  nor  in  the  good  faith  of 
the  Veneznelan  government. 


''^'*^/77ANY  and  animated  were  the  con- 

M\u  ferences  at  the  Vatican  that 
\\  led  to  the  transfer  of  the  Roman 
ryJ  Catholic  Church  in  this  country 
i56  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
propaganda.  "The  boldest  act  of  the 
present  pontificate,"  it  is  called  by  the 
Independence  Beige  (Brussels),  and  this 
latest  of  the  many  reforms  of  the  present 
pontificate  is  to  go  into  effect  by  Novem- 
ber. The  first  consequence  of  the  Pope's 
decree  affecting  his  spiritual  subjects  in  this 
republic  is  to  reduce  the  importance  of  that 
renowned  Carmelite  friar,  Cardinal  Girolamo 
Maria  Gotti,  who  for  so  many  years  has  held 
the  difficult  post  of  prefect  of  the  Propaganda. 
The  Cardinal  has  unjustly  been  suspected  of 
neutrality — an  almost  benevolent  neutrality — 
of  attitude  towards  the  body  of  opinions  some- 
what indiscriminately  classed  as  "American- 
ism." Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  our  own  land  will  henceforth  come 
into  more  direct  contact  with  one  whose  hos- 
tility to  Americanism,  Modernism,  and  that 
sort  of  thing  is  pronounced — the  Cardinal 
Merry  del  Val,  pontifical  secretary  of  state, 
and,  as  the  Socialist  Avanti  of  Rome  terms 
him,  "the  favorite  of  Pius  X."  The  General 
of  the  Jesuits  himself,  the  shy  and  retiring 
Father  Francis  Xavier  Wernz,  was  summoned 
to  the  Pope's  study  many  times,  it  is  said, 
before  the  decisive  step  known  as  "the 
reform  of  the  congregations" — a  moment- 
ous proceeding — was  taken.  Cardinal  Gotti, 
altho  a  Carmelite,  was  at  one  time, 
as  the  gossips  have  it,  the  candidate 
of  the  Jesuits  for  the  succession  to  Leo 
XIIL  The  Pope's  first  idea  was,  it  further 
appears,  to  bestow  the  prefecture  of  the  pro- 
paganda upon  Cardinal  Merry  del  Val,  which 
he  could  have  held  in  addition  to  the  secre- 
taryship of  state. 


Pope's  personal  attention.  They  date  from 
the  sixteenth  century.  With  the  progress  of 
the  world  not  only  was  the  number  of  the 
congregations  increased  or  diminished,  but  in 
their  jurisdictions  they  manifested  a  tendency 
to  conflict.  Some  congregations,  again,  were 
overwhelmed  with  work,  while  others  had 
little  to  do.  Such  was  the  situation  at  the 
accession  of  the  present  pontiff.  He  has  long 
sought  a  remedy.  Hence  from  next  November 
there  will  be  eleven  congregations — equivalent 
to  the  departments  or  ministries  of  a  modern 
government — five  "offices"  and  three  "tribun- 
als." "The  keynote  of  the  Pope's  reform  is 
the  separation  of  purely  administrative  from 
purely  judicial  affairs,  the  first  being  left  to 
the  congregations,  the  other  being  handed  over 
to  the  tribunals."  Thus  runs  the  official  ex- 
planation. Of  the  tribunals,  the  most  import- 
ant are  the  Rota  and  the  Segnatura,  one  a  sort 
of  court  of  first  instance  and  the  other  a  court 
of  last  resort.  The  aim  of  the  Pope  is  the 
simplification  of  the  Vatican  machinery  of 
government. 


r\  WING  to  his  firm  belief  that  the  modern- 
^^  ism  he  condemns  is  the  offspring  of  that 
Americanism  condemned  by  his  predecessor, 
the  Pope  is  said  to  be  reading  with  interest 
reports  now  reaching  him  on  the  subject  of 
Roman  Catholic  theological  seminaries  in  this 
country.  Members  of  the  hierarchy  began 
weeks  ago  to  catechise  the  faculties  of 
these  institutions  with  reference  to  the  doc- 
trines that  find  currency  among  them.  By  the 
end  of  this  month  they  must  inform  the  Vati- 
can fully  regarding  any  tendency  to  modernism 
still  lingering  in  the  Catholic  atmospheres  be- 
tween Maine  and  California.  As  evidence  of 
what  may  be  anticipated,  priests  and  prelates 
are  agitated  by  the  recent  misadventure  of  an 
American  archbishop  who  desired  a  coadjutor., 
This  prelate,  having  consulted  the  bishops  of 
his  province,  submitted  to  the  Vatican  the 
name  of  a  theologian  who,  besides  being  a 
gentleman  of  the  highest  character,  was  noted 
for  the  brilliance  of  his  intellectual  gifts. 
Week  followed  week,  but  no  attention  what- 
ever was  paid  to  the  subject  by  the  propa- 
ganda at  Rome,  through  which  the  request 
had  been  transmitted,  in  the  form  prescribed, 
to  the  Holy  See.  To  this  very  day  the  coad- 
jutor remains   un chosen. 


T^HE  congregations  "reformed"  by  his  Holi- 
•*'  ness  are  committees  of  cardinals  for  the 
better  and  more  expeditious  transaction  of 
business   accumulating    too    rapidly     for    the 


pvETERMINED  to  probe  this  mystery,  the 
'-^  archbishop  at  last  made  the  long  journey 
between   his   own   remote   see   and  th^t   of 
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Christ's  vicar  on  earth.  Blank  was  his  amaze- 
ment when  apprized  in  Rome  that  the  theo- 
logian he  wished  for  a  coadjutor  was  infected 
with  the  very  heresies  for  which  Loisy  had 
just  been  excommunicated.  Vainly  did  the 
archbishop  protest  that  there  must  be  some 
misunderstanding,  that  his  countryman  was  a 
submissive  son  of  our  holy  mother,  the  church, 
and  had  never,  even  by  implication,  professed 
the  slightest  agreement  with  the  modernists. 
Requests  for  the  sources  of  the  Vatican's  in- 
formation were  met  evasively.  The  arch- 
bishop had  to  travel  back  to  his  see  in  a  state 
of  even  denser  mystification  than  ever.  He 
was  now  resolved,  for  all  that,  to  sift  the  mat- 
ter to  the  bottom.  Having  been  made  aware 
that  the  accusation  of  modernism,  which 
proved  so  prejudicial  to  his  choice  of  a  coad- 
jutor, was  supposed  to  emanate  from  one  of 
the  suspected  modernist's  former  colleagues  in 
a  theological  seminary,  the  archbishop  laid  the 
case  before  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  con- 
cerned. 


'T'HIS  bishop  drew  up  a  protest  against  the 
*■  anonymous  accuser  of  the  suspected 
modernist  and  invited  the  entire  faculty  of 
the  seminary  to  sign  the  document.  All  did  so 
eagerly  with  the  exception  of  one,  who,  driven 
to  bay  by  a  fire  of  questions,  had  to  admit  that 
it  was  he  who  had  lodged  the  accusation  in 
Rome.  The  bishop  at  once  proceeded  against 
the  informer — whom  students  and  professors 
now  manifested  a  tendency  to  boycott — 
through  the  diocesan  ecclesiastical  courts. 
The  accused  offered  as  his  defense  that  part 
of  the  Pope's  encyclical  against  modernism 
which  authorizes  a  secret  censorship  of 
Roman  Catholic  books.  The  name  of  the 
censor  is  never  to  be  revealed  to  the  author 
unless  a  favorable  opinion  of  the  work  be  ex- 
pressed. The  purpose  of  this  secrecy  is  to 
save  the  censor  from  inconvenience  while  he 
is  engaged  in  the  examination  of  a  writing  or 
in  case  he  should  withhold  his  sanction. 
From  this  mandate  of  the  sovereign  pontiff, 
the  professor  in  the  theological  seminary 
would  seem  to  have  inferred  an  obligation  on 
his  own  part  to  report  secretly  to  the  Vatican 
his  suspicions  of  supposed  modernists.  Nor, 
according  to  the  Independence  Beige  (Brus- 
sels), which  prints  this  story  on  the  a;uthority 
of  its  correspondent  at  the  Vatican,  is  the  in- 
stance an  isolated  one.  A  charge  of  modern- 
ism secretly  made,  it  asserts,  if  accompanied 
by  garbled  documents,  carries  more  weight 
than  all  the  evidence  openly  given  in  rebuttal. 


terized 


|UROPE  has  watched  the  progress 

E(/A  ^^  ^""^  presidential  campaign 
^  with  an  interest  so  profound  as 
''  to  contrast  markedly  with  the 
languor  that  has  so  far  charac- 
contest  here.  From  London  to 
St.  Petersburg  there  prevails  an  impression 
that  the  foreigner  in  the  old  world  under- 
stands some  aspects  of  the  contest  far  better 
than  do  the  Americans  themselves.  "The 
issue  of  the  election  is  of  the  first  consequence 
to  Europe,"  as  the  Paris  Gaulois  believes,  "for 
the  result  must  react  upon  international  rela- 
tions from  Morocco  to  the  far  east."  Readers 
of  European  newspapers  are  therefore  assured 
that  the  balance  of  naval  power  for  the  next 
four  years,  the  destinies  of  the  German  ele- 
ment in  South  America,  and  the  contest  that 
will  soon  ensue  for  possession  of  the  throne 
of  China  must  be  affected — "even  materially 
affected"  as  the  Paris  Figaro  remarks — ^by 
the  election.  Americans,  as  some  European 
dailies  are  noting,  care  little  for  world  poli- 
tics. They  will  not  take  foreign  affairs  into 
account  when  they  cast  their  votes  next  No- 
vember. But  Europe  must  do  so.  "The  power 
of  a  President  of  the  United  States  over  the 
diplomatic  relations  of  his  country  with  for- 
eign countries,"  says  the  Temps,  "is  absolute. 
The  checks  upon  him  in  this  field  are  only  the- 
oretical." He  can  make  no  treaty  of  alliance 
on  paper  without  the  Senate,  but  he  can  bring 
about  an  alliance  in  fact  because  he  disposes 
at  his  will  and  pleasure  of  the  army  and  navy 
of  the  republic.  "There  are  seven  great  pow- 
ers," as  the  Berlin  Kreu2  Zeitung  says,  "and 
the  election  will  decide  who  shall  cast  the  vote 
of  one  of  the  greatest  of  them  in  the  world 
conferences  of  the  immediate  future." 


D  RYAN  would  "of  course"  have  no  hope, 
the  London  Times,  which  rather  admires 
the  man,  avers,  did  he  "still  flaunt  the  silver 
standard."  But  so  dead  is  that  issue  that  this 
British  daily  doubts  if  any  efforts  of  the  Re- 
publicans to  revive  it  as  a  bogey  will  be  suc- 
cessful. H  Bryan  is  taken  more  seriously  in 
his  own  country  to-day  than  he  ever  was  be- 
fore, the  fact  must  be  ascribed,  as  the  London 
Times,  pursuing  its  analysis,  is  disposed  to  be- 
lieve, to  the  success  of  his  appearances  in 
Europe.  Europe  was  pleased  to  take  Mr. 
Bryan  seriously,  we  are  assured,  and  the 
Americans  are  so  greatly  impressed  in  conse- 
quence that  they,  too,  feel  quite  a  new  re- 
spect for  Mr.  Bryan.  "He  is  more  highly  re- 
garded at  home  because  of  the  seal  of  ap- 
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proval  which  he  has  received  from  foreign 
lands."  It  was  not  always  thus.  "Less  than  ■ 
a  generation  ago  an  American  politician  with 
presidential  or  other  aspirations  would  scarce- 
ly have  permitted  himself  to  be  received  by 
the  King  of  England,  and  to  be  entertained 
by  prominent  people  in  England."  If  he  had, 
says  the  British  daily,  he  would  have  been 
set  down  by  "the  stern  democracy"  of  his  vast 
constituency  as  toadying  to  royalty  and  hob- 
nobbing with  the  aristocracy,  and  his  political 
career  would  have  been  at  an  end.  "Yet  Mr. 
Bryan,  the  leader  of  that  party  which  of  all 
in  America  has  been  most  anti-English,  anti- 
royalist  and  anti-aristocratic,  has  done  these 
things,  and  his  doing  of  them  has  been  ex- 
ploited by  his  political  managers  and  aids." 
His  popularity  with  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
common  people  has  been  thereby  immensely 
increased. 


jV^  ORE  important  from  an  international 
*'•'■  standpoint  than  any  other  theory  put 
forth  by  Mr.  Bryan,  the  London  Westminster 
Gazette  thinks,  is  his  proposition — well  remem- 
bered in  Europe  altho  overlooked  at  home — 
that  the  naval  strength  of  the  union  shall  never 
be  used  for  the  collection  of  debts  of  a  private 
nature,  but  only  for  the  personal  legal  protec- 
tion of  citizens  of  the  United  States.  "This 
principle,  if  adopted,  would  be  a  fair  and  rea- 
sonable corollary  of  the  Drago  doctrine,  which 
requires  other  powers  to  submit  to  a  corre- 
sponding limitatin.  The  two  together  would, 
no  doubt,  be  taken  as  some  evidence  that  the 
Washington  government  is  in  earnest,  if,  un- 
der Mr.  Bryan's  direction,  it  proposes  a  gen- 
eral treaty  of  arbitration  by  which  every  na- 
tion shall  bind  itself,  before  declaring  war  or 
commencing  hostilities,  to  lay  its  case  before 
some  authoritative  international  tribunal."  A 
noble  scheme,  comments  the  London  paper, 
but  unpractical.  Mr.  Bryan  is  told  that  he 
forgets  how  impossible  it  is  for  his  country 
to  sign  away  its  honor  or  its  interests  or  let 
them  be  juggled  away  by  legal  pundits. 


'T' AFT,  like  Bryan,  enjoys  in  Europe  so  wide 
■'•  a  fame  that  perhaps  for  the  first  tim& 
in  American  history  two  presidential  candi- 
dates confront  each  other  with  reputations  en- 
abling the  foreigner  to  institute  a  comparison. 
The  Paris  Temps  finds  the  men  alike  in  per- 
sonal integrity;  but  whereas  Taft  is  the  con- 
structive administrator,  Bryan  is  a  popular 
orator.  "Taft  can  solve  a  problem  by  doing 
something:,    Bryan  woijld  talk  about  it,"    Both 


statesmen  are  able,  "but  the  ability  of  Taft  is 
practical.  The  ability  of  Bryan  is  theoretical. 
The  Ohio  candidate  has  experience.  The 
Nebraska  candidate  has  ideas.  Taft  knows. 
Bryan  thinks."  There  is  little  likelihood  of 
Bryan's  election.  "Still,  there  is  a  possibility 
of  it."  Nothing  impresses  this  Paris  paper 
more  than  the  conviction  in  the  mind  of  the 
average  educated  American  that  Bryan  can 
not  possibly  be  elected.  "Those  who  have 
looked  below  the  surface,  those  who  have  fol- 
lowed the  details  of  the  situation  from  first 
hand  knowledge,  understand  the  defection  of 
the  humbler  classes  of  the  citizenship  from 
the  Republican  party,  in  spite  of  the  power 
of  the  Roosevelt  personality.  The  very  poor 
everywhere  are  for  Bryan.  The  working  men 
are  for  Bryan  largely.  The  educated,  the  cul- 
tivated, the  conservative  are  for  Taft.  But 
these  classes,  failing  to  realize  the  extent  of 
class  cleavage  in  the  republic,  are  out  of  touch 
with  the  realities  around  them.  Nothing  is  so 
misleading  as  the  opinion  of  the  situation  to 
be  gathered  in  the  offices  of  business  men,  in 
the  studies  of  the  leisured  thinkers,  in  the 
lobbies  of  the  fine  hotels."  Bryan,  we  are 
told,  has  a  much  better  chance  than  the  people 
of  the  better  sort  in  America  now  suspect. 


WERE  the  contest  to  be  decided  upon  some 
issue  concerned  with  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  the  republic,  notes  the  Journal  des 
Debats,  a  paper  which  is  hostile  to  the  Monroe 
doctrine  and  on  the  whole  conservative,  Taft 
would  be  elected  beyond  all  doubt.  Taft  un- 
derstands the  naval  situation  in  the  world  at 
large.  He  has  a'  grasp  and  a  comprehension 
of  military  problems.  He  is  at  home  in  the 
work  of  colonial  administration.  He  has  trav- 
eled around  the  world  on  diplomatic  missions. 
"It  may  be  doubted  if  Europe  to-day  possesses 
a  statesman  with  a  keener  insight  into  the 
problems  of  world  politics.  If  the  United 
States  became  embroiled  in  any  question  of 
world-wide  importance,  like  the  Morocco  diffi- 
culty or  the  dispute  over  Venezuela,  Taft,  as 
President,  would  have  the  firmness,  the  tact 
and  the  patience  to  gain  every  advantage  for 
his  own  country.  Americans,  however,  seldom 
concentrate  their  attention  for  long  upon  inter- 
national problems.  Taft's  availability  from 
this  point  of  view  may  not  avail  him  much." 
Mr,  Bryan  is  wise,  the  French  daily  adds,  in 
ignoring  world  problems.  He  can  stand  no 
comparison  with  his  opponent  as  an  authority 
on  those  matters  which  concern  the  relations 
of  the  grcfit  powers  with  one  another. 


Persons  in  the  Foreground 


THE    STORY    OF    HISGEN    AND    THE    OCTOPUS 


lOxNEST  TOM  HISGEN,"  the 
presidential  candidate  of  the  In- 
dependence Party,  has  a  story  to 
tell.  The  telling  of  this  story 
will  probably  constitute  his  cam- 
paign. He  makes  a  speech  with  difficulty,  but 
he  tells  his  story  with  good  effect,  an  effect 
all  the  better  because  of  the  man's  evident  diffi- 
dence on  the  platform. 

It  is  a  story  of  his  fight  with  the  Standard 
Oil  Company — a  successful  fight  up  to  date. 
Unsuccessful  foes  of  the  Standard  are  com- 
mon enough.  A  successful  foe  is  so  rare  that 
it  is  not  surprising  he  is  made  a  candidate  for 
president.  It  is  obvious  that  the  Standard  is 
to  have  no  friends  on  the  stump  this  year, 
however  it  may  fare  in  the  courts.  Taft  and 
Bryan  and  Debs  and  Watson  are  all  likely  to 
take  a  hand  in  the  game  known  in  San  Fran- 
cisco as  "soak  the  skippie,"  with  the  big  oil 
octopus  playing  the  part  of  "skippie."  But 
Hisgen  is  the  only  man  of  them  all  who  can 
tell  a  story  of  personal  encounter  with  the  oc- 
topus. For  years  he  has  been  fighting  it  at 
close  grips,  and  lives  to  tell  the  tale. 

The  story  begins  with. axle  grease.  That  is 
a  side  product  manufactured  by  the  Standard. 
The  elder  Hisgen,  father  of  Thomas,  was  a 
jeweler  by  trade  and  something  of  a  chemist 
by  instinct.  He  invented  an  axle  grease  and 
four  of  his  sons  formed  a  company  to  manu- 
facture and  sell  it.  All  of  them  had  been,  up 
to  that  time  (1888),  clerks  in  a  clothing  store 
in  Albany.  The  combined  capital  they  man- 
aged to  raise  was  $500.  A  month  or  two 
after  they  started,  a  cauldron  of  axle  grease 
caught  fire  and  burned  up  the  whole  plant, 
the  elder  Hisgen  barely  escaping  with  his  life. 
Then  Thomas,  Gustave,  Henry  and  George 
got  together  to  make  an  inventory  of  their 
resources.  Thomas  had  an  old  fiddle  that  his 
father  had  brought  from  Germany.  Gustave 
had  a  diamond  pin.  Henry  had  $25  in  the 
bank.  George  had  credit  enough  to  borrow 
$20.  They  raised  about  $100  altogether  and 
started  the  business  again.  When  they  made 
a  stock  of  axle-grease,  they  got  up  with  the 
milkman  in  the  early  morn,  walked  to  the  mar- 
ket-place where  the  farmers  came  with  their 
products,  and  went  around  selling  the  grease 


to  them.  It  was  good  grease,  and  the  farmers 
found  it  out.  In  a  few  months  a  genuine  de- 
mand had  been  created,  and  Thomas  and  Gus- 
tave were  able  to  redeem  the  fiddle  and  the 
diamond  pin  at  the  pawnbroker's.  In  ten 
years  the  four  brothers  erected  the  largest 
axle-grease  factory  in  the  country. 

Enter  now  the  Standard  Oil  octopus.  It 
made  an  offer  to  buy  out  the  Four  Brothers 
Company  for  $600,000.  They  had  the  temerity 
to  refuse.  They  were  proud  of  their  business, 
and  they  wanted  to  keep  on  developing  it  and 
hand  it  down  to  their  children.  Then  began 
the  war. 

The  Standard  Oil  people,  unable  to  crush  the 
business  by  ordinary  competition,  sent  agents 
to  the  country  dealers  to  tell  them  that  if  they 
did  not  quit  handling  the  axle  grease  of  the 
Four  Brothers  Company  they  would  not  be 
able  to  get  kerosene  to  sell.  That  was  a  seri- 
ous threat,  of  course.  The  Hisgens  met 
it  promptly.  They  went  into  the  oil  busi- 
ness, too,  and  announced  their  readiness  to 
supply  kerosene  to  the  country  stores.  That 
was  in  1899.  The  following  year  they  ex- 
tended their  operations  to  New  England,  estab- 
lishing a  distributing  center  in  Springfield, 
Mass.  Thomas,  the  senior  of  the  brothers 
(only  three  of  whom  are  now  living),  went 
to  Springfield  to  take  personal  charge  there. 
The  Standard  Oil  began  to  cut  rates,  and  the 
Four  Brothers  met  them  as  long  as  they  dared. 
The  price  went  from  12J/2  cents  a  gallon  down 
to  9,  then  to  83^,  then  to  8,  then  to  7^,  then 
to  7,  at  which  price  it  was  being  sold  at  an 
actual  loss.  The  Four  Brothers  appealed  to 
customers  to  stand  by  them,  and  kept  their 
price  at  8  cents.  Their  customers  were  loyal, 
and  the  labor  unions  took  up  their  cause  also. 
They  kept  their  footing  and  made  things  in- 
teresting for  the  enemy.  They  came  near  get- 
ting a  law  through  the  legislature  requiring 
all  corporations  to  sell  their  commodities  in 
all  parts  of  the  state  at  prices  differing  only 
by  the  amount  of  the  difference  in  freight 
rates.  Thomas  Hisgen  in  this  way  got  into 
the  political  game.  The  way  to  a  presidential 
nomination  was,  for  him,  made  smooth  and 
easy  by  axle-grease  and  oil. 
Two  years  ago,  being  a  Democrat,  h?  was 
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A    PRESIDENTIAL   CANDIDATE   WHO   COMPOSES   LOVE  MELODIES 

Thomas  Hisgen,  candidate  of  the  Independence  Party,  is  the  author  of  "The  Language  of  the  Soul"  and  oth  r 
musical  compositions,  and  the  hero  of  a  protracted  and  successful  fight  in  business  with  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany. He  is  the  only  one  of  the  seven  presidential  candidates  who  hail  from  an  Eastern  (and  Northern)  state, 
being  a  resident  of  Massachusetts.  He  was  second  last  year  in  the  race  for  gubernatorial  honors  in  the  Bay 
State,   leading  the   Democratic   nominee. 
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nominated,  much  to  his  surprise,  for  state 
auditor  on  the  Democratic  ticket.  When,  one 
year  ago,  Henry  M.  Whitney  was  nominated 
by  the  Democrats  for  governor,  Hisgen  bolted 
the  party,  declaring  that  Whitney  was  a  tool 
of  the  Standard  Oil.  Mr.  Hearst's  Independ- 
ence League  thereupon  nominated  Hisgen  for 
governor.  He  made  a  phenomenal  run,  greatly 
outstripping  the  rest  of  the  League's  ticket, 
and  polling  the  second  largest  vote  for  gov- 
ernor, Whitney  being  third  and  the  Republican 
candidate  first. 

That  is  why  Thomas  Hisgen  came  to  be 
nominated  for  President. 

He  is  half  German  and  half  Irish.  His 
father  was  identified  with  the  revolutionists  in 
Germany  in  1848,  and,  when  the  movement 
failed,  he  followed  the  example  of  Carl  Schurz 
and  came  to  this  country.  He  married  an 
Irish  lass,  Catherine  McNally,  in  Albany,  and 
they  went  out  to  Indiana  to  keep  a  country 
store.  Eleven  children  blessed  the  union, 
Thomas's  turn  coming  in  1858.  He  has  had 
to  pick  up  most  of  his  education  as  he  went 
along,  and  a  good  share  of  that  he  picked  up 
is  of  a  musical  sort.  He  is  proficient  on  the 
violin,  and  he  is  a  composer  of  music.  One  of 
his  compositions,  entitled  "Language  of  the 
Soul,"  is  described  as  "an  exquisite  love  rev- 
erie"; another  is  "a  stirring  schottische,"  a 
favorite  selection  for  bands  in  the  locality  of 
Springfield,  and  perhaps  elsewhere. 

His  efforts  at  speech-making  have  been  suc- 
cessful because  of  their  freedom  from  ora- 
torical effort.  He  just  talks  and  tells  his  story 
of  How  I  Fought  the  Octopus.  Says  the 
Springfield  Republican :  "His  manner  is  one  of 
the  utmost  simplicity  and  directness.    There  is 


no  appearance  of  manner  or  affectation.  In 
fact,  his  simple,  straightforward  way  of 
speaking,  at  times  seeming  to  reveal  a  bit  of 
stage  fright,  has  been  one  of  his  strongest 
assets.  Wherever  he  has  spoken  all  who  have 
listened,  whatever  their  political  beliefs  might 
have  been,  have  been  impressed  with  the  ap- 
parent honesty  of  Mr.  Hisgen's  utterances.  He 
appears  on  the  platform  to  be  a  retiring,  bash- 
ful business  man  whom  some  strange  fate  has 
suddenly  dragged  into  the  limelight,  much 
against  his  own  will,  and  compelled  to  ad- 
dress the  multitudes." 

The  same  paper  adds  that  his  fellow  towns- 
men in  West  Springfield  believe  in  him  thoro- 
ly.  "To  his  neighbors  he  is  the  fellow-laborer, 
the  man  who  goes  to  work  in  his  shirtsleeves, 
innocent  of  collar  or  tie." 

Mrs.  Hisgen  was  Miss  Barbara  Fox,  of 
Albany.  They  were  married  eight  years  ago, 
and  have  three  children.  The  family  attend 
the  Baptist  church,  tho  Mr.  Higsen  was  bap- 
tized a  Presbyterian,  and  would  attend  a  Pres- 
byterian church  if  there  were  one  near 
enough.  He  is  an  Odd  Fellow,  a  Knight  of 
Pythias,  and  a  member  of  the  order  of  United 
Commercial  Travelers.  With  Hearst  and  the 
Hearst  papers  to  back  him,  he  expects  to  tell 
his  story  throughout  the  union,  and,  of  course, 
to  poll  a  million  votes.  Every  presidential 
candidate  talks  about  polling  at  least  a  million 
votes.  Hisgen  has  as  good  a  chance  of  doing 
it  as  any  of  the  seven  candidates,  except,  of 
course,  Taft  and  Bryan.  His  vote-getting 
power  is  the  most  uncertain  factor  in  the  cam- 
paign, and  is  likely  to  decide  results  in  a  num- 
ber of  states. 


THE    SECRET    SORROWS    OF    THE    SULTAN 


^ERPLEXING  as  it  must  seem  to 

P\\  all  whose  eyes  have  lighted  upon 
11  the  month's  despatches  from 
^  Constantinople,  telling  now  of  a 
S^  crisis  precipitated  by  "Young 
Turks,"  again  of  efforts  to  slay  the  com- 
mander of  the  faithful  in  his  palace,  no  one 
knows — least  of  all  Abdul  Hamid — who  is  to 
succeed  the  Sultan  on  his  throne.  It  is  the 
unfathomable  mystery  of  Yildiz  Kiosk,  the 
source  of  those  sorrows  which  render  these 
closing  years  of  the  head  of  the  Ottoman 
dynasty  one  long  torment.  Not  that  the  public 
panics  and   the  private  tumults  of  the  fort- 


night just  gone  by  have  modified  in  the  least 
the  perfection  of  manner  and  the  sweetness  of 
temper  for  which  the  Sultan  has  been  cele- 
brated so  long.  "His  entire  demeanor,"  notes 
the  Temps  correspondent,  who  watched  the 
commander  of  the  faithful  throughout  his  re- 
cent memorable  walk  along  a  Constantinople 
street,  "was  so  regal  and  so  unassuming,  his 
least  gesture  and  his  every  look  betokened 
such  indefinite  distinction  without  affectation 
of  pride  and  with  no  trace  of  self-conscious- 
ness, that  none  need  wonder  at  his  reputation 
for  possessing  the  grandest  air  that  ever  mor- 
tal had."     His   manners   were   likened   by   a 
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diplomatist  who  had  many  occasions  to  study 
them  to  those  of  the  angels,  and  from  all  ac- 
counts they  have  retained  their  irresistible 
fascination.  The  benign  smile,  the  calm 
glance  of  the  eye,  the  deferential  attention 
with  which  the  Sultan  meets  the  humblest  of 
his  subjects,  and  the  music  of  a  voice  that 
charms  all  who  listen  to  it — these  character- 
istics still  remind  the  visitor  to  Yildiz  that  the 
commander  of  the  faithful  is  the  most  en- 
trancing personality  of  the  age. 

Physically,  however,  Abdul  Hamid  is  de- 
scribed by  those  who  have  seen  him  lately  to 
be  but  a  melancholy  reminder  of  his  once 
splendid  self.  The  emaciation  which  has  been 
growing  upon  him  in  the  past  two  years  is 
seemingly  extreme  to-day,  the  shapely  arms 
he  inherited  from  his  beauteous  mother  being 
two  mere  stems.  His  lips  look  always  parched, 
and  he  is  rumored  to  suffer  from  a  thirst  so 
constant  and  so  burning  that  nothing  can  allay 
it.  He  suffers,  too,  from  increasing  muscular 
weakness.  The  loss  of  several  of  his  teeth 
has  troubled  him.  His  skin  presents  a  dried 
and  harsh  appearance,  by  no  means  assuaged 
through  the  boils  which  now  excoriate  his 
neck.  One  of  his  eyes  was  said  to  have  been 
operated  upon  for  cataract  last  year,  although 
this  report,  like  all  stories  about  the  Sultan's 
ill  health,  has  been  officially  denied.  Bulletins 
from  Yildiz  Kiosk  never  fail  to  make  the  Sul- 
tan out  a  prodigy  of  vigor,  but  the  evidence 
that  he  is  an  invalid  seems  overwhelming.  Not 
so  long  ago  His  Majesty  had  an  attack  of  gid- 
diness at  the  Selamlik  while  leaving  the 
mosque,  and  on  the  very  next  day  he  fainted 
while  engaged  in  his  devotional  practice  of 
reading  the  Koran  aloud. 

The  practice  of  dyeing  his  hair  and  beard 
an  intense  black,  to  which  the  commander  of 
the  faithful  was  given  for  twenty  years,  has 
been  abandoned.  He  has  ceased  to  be  an  early 
riser  although,  from  the  accounts  of  the  well- 
informed  correspondent  of  the  Figaro,  he 
seems  to  be  as  fond  as  ever  of  music  and  of 
his  pets  in  the  Yildiz  gardens,  whom  he  visits 
with  regularity.  In  defiance  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  his  German  physician,  the 
Sultan  refuses  to  go  to  bed  in  the  dark.  He 
fears  the  assassin  too  much.  In  one  of  the 
ante-chambers  leading  to  his  private  apart- 
ments is  that  life-sized  figure  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  faithful  which  was  set  up  a 
few  years  ago  to  mislead  any  nocturnal  slayer 
chancing  to  escape  the  vigilance  of  the  guards 
at  the  door.  Although  the  Sultan  has  never 
consented  to  face  a  camera,  there  is  an  authen- 


tic photograph  of  him  in  existence,  taken  by 
an  artist  who  stole  in  upon  the  Kur-ban- 
Bairam  ceremony  of  kissing  hands  at  the  Mir- 
assim  Kiosk  within  the  Yildiz  grounds.  The 
snap  shot  was  not  good,  as  the  light  was  poor. 

That  complete  recovery  with  which  last 
month's  official  bulletin  from  Yildiz  credited 
the  Sultan  is,  of  course,  purely  imaginary,  it 
being  well  known  that  Nefiz  Pasha,  the  court 
physician,  resorts  regularly  to  injections  of 
morphine  to  relieve  his  sovereign's  agonies. 
His  Majesty  is  suffering,  says  the  London 
Lancet,  from  all  the  train  of  symptoms  refer- 
able to  and  connected  with  chronic  prosta- 
titis. There  is  irritability  of  the  bladder, 
which  is  said,  to  be  enormously  distended. 
There  is  cystitis.  There  is  disordered  diges- 
tion. There  is,  finally,  that  aggravated  condi- 
tion of  the  kidneys  known  to  medical  men  as 
pyelonephritis.  His  Majesty  prefers  the  oc- 
cult lore  of  Arabic  therapeutics  to  the  atten- 
tions of  those  eminent  surgeons  who  are  sum- 
moned from  time  to  time  from  Berlin  Uni- 
versity to  assuage  his  more  excruciating 
symptoms.  Yet  all  these  physical  ills  com- 
bined are  affirmed  to  try  the  commander  of 
the  faithful  less  than  the  harrowing  suspense 
with  reference  to  his  favorite  son,  Bur-han-ed- 
din — the  name  is  variously  spelled — whom  his 
Majesty  wishes,  in  defiance  of  all  Moslem 
statutes,  to  succeed  him  on  the  Turkish  throne. 
It  is  a  wish  that  may  never  be  fulfilled.  The 
controversy  it  precipitated  dates  a  few  years 
back.  It  is  now  plunging  Yildiz  Kiosk  in  an 
uproar. 

Students  of  that  system  of  jurisprudence 
which  bases  itself  upon  the  precepts  of  the 
Koran  insist  that  the  rightful  heir  to  the 
throne  of  Turkey  to-day  is  Reshad  Effendi, 
brother  to  the  present  commander  of  the 
faithful.  True  it  is  that  some  few  learned 
cadis  deny  the  religious  sanctions  of  Reshad 
Effendi's  title.  Much  will  depend  upon  the 
attitude,  when  the  crisis  comes,  of  that  ven- 
erable interpreter  of  the  faith,  the  Sheik-ul- 
Islam,  whose  divine  office  it  is  to  decide  infal- 
libly whenever  questions  of  religion  are  in- 
volved. Suspicion  is  rife  that  this  venerable 
and  serenely  grand  Jemal-ed-din.  with  his 
superb  black  and  oily  beard,  trailing  through 
Yildiz  in  his  white  turban  and  long  robe,  has 
been  won  over  secretly  to  the  cause  of  the 
Sultan's  third  son.  The  Sheik-ul-Islam  is  sly. 
He  is  accused  of  attaining  his  lofty  post  by 
intriguing  against  his  predecessor  in  the  dig- 
nity. No  political  act  of  the  Sultan  has  any  ' 
validity  without   the   Fetva  of   the   Sheik-ul- 
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Islam  representing  the  spiritual  power.  So,  at 
any  rate,  contend  the  interpreters  of  the 
Koran,  some  of  whom  not  only  pronounce  this 
a  fundamental  law  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
but  insist  that  any  Sultan  who  openly  dared 
to  put  any  hatt,  firman  or  irade  in  force  with- 
out the  spiritual  sanction  would  incur  the  pen- 
alty of  deposition.  Now,  Jemal-ed-din  is  a 
stalwart  champion  of  his  own  divine  supre- 
macy in  matters  of  faith.  The  fact  that  no 
one  at  Yildiz  Kiosk  has  the  slightest  idea 
whether  this  refined  and  learned  Mussulman 
will  or  will  not  declare  for  Reshad  Effendi 
when  the  time  comes  is  responsible  for  much 
of  the  intrigue  at  Constantinople. 

Reshad  Effendi  himself  dwells  immured  in 
the  palace  which  has  been  his  prison  for  over 
twenty-five  years.  He  is  described  as  a  de- 
lightful old  gentleman  of  sixty-four,  tall,  blue- 
eyed,  with  red  hair  and  red  beard,  which  he 
will  have  to  dye  as  black  as  ink  should  he  ever 
ascend  the  Turkish  throne.  "No  Sultan  must 
show  a  gray  hair  in  Turkey,"  notes  the  Paris 
Debats.  "If  he  live  to  be  a  hundred  his  hair 
must  remain  without  a  sign  of  age."  Reshad 
Effendi  possesses  that  charm  of  manner  and 
all  the  angelical  affability  which  render  per- 
sonal intercourse  with  princes  of  the  Ottoman 
dynasty  so  delightful.  He  is  destitute  of  the 
profound  astuteness  of  his  brother,  the  Sultan, 
nor  is  he  so  handsome  and  magnetic,  but  he 
lacks,  too,  the  extreme  nervousness  of  the 
present  commander  of  the  faithful.  Reshad 
Effendi  has  the  piety  of  his  family,  and  is  said 
to  know  long  passages  of  the  Koran  by  heart, 
besides  conforming,  even  in  trivial  details, 
to  the  rules  of  the  life  prescribed  in  the  sacred 
tome. 

Of  European  culture  and  learning,  Reshad 
Effendi  has  always  lived  in  the  densest  ignor- 
ance. Being  only  the  third  son  of  the  Sultan 
Abd-ul-Medjid,  his  education  was  neglected, 
and  he  received  little  in  the  shape  of  homage 
even  in  the  glorious  days  of  his  uncle,  the  late 
Sultan  Abd-ul-Aziz.  Having  spent  the  past 
thirty  years  in  practical  imprisonment  within 
the  walls  of  one  palace  aftei-  another,  Reshad 
Effendi  retains  of  the  outside  world  only  such 
ideas  as  may  be  afforded  by  intercourse  with 
his  jailers,  his  slaves  and  his  wives.  He  is 
forbidden  to  receive  visits  from  anyone  at  all 
excepting  only  the  physician,  the  tailor  and  the 
tradesmen  selected  for  him  by  his  reigning 
brother.  On  the  comparatively  few  opportuni- 
ties afforded  the  heir  to  the  Turkish  throne  of 
escaping  the  city's  heats  by  a  sojourn  in  the 
country,  he  is  thrust  into  a  closed  carriage  and 


escorted  by  mounted  troops  armed  to  the 
teeth.  It  is  dangerous  even  to  loiter  outside 
the  residence  of  this  prince.  Some  students 
at  a  military  academy  in  Constantinople  were 
jailed  for  saluting  Reshad  when  they  met  his 
carriage  in  the  streets.  The  three  sisters  of 
this  close  prisoner  have  seen  him  but  once  in 
fifteen  years.  No  one  in  Constantinople  seems 
to  know  what  to  make  of  rumors  that  the  old 
man  is  suffering  from  diabetes.  His  character 
is  described  as  mild  and  his  disposition  is  re- 
ported to  be  quite  unsoured  by  the  restraints 
of  his  peculiar  existence.  Such  is  the  sum  of 
all  the  information  available  regarding  the 
personality  of  the  man  who  may  be  called 
upon  to-morrow  to  fill  the  Ottoman  throne  at 
the  behest  of  the  subtle  and  inscrutable  Sheik- 
ul-Islam. 

If,  as  some  commentators  upon  the  Koran 
maintain,  the  Moslem  law  of  succession  be 
interpreted  in  the  spirit  of  the  founder  oE  the 
one  true  faith,  Abdul  Hamid  will  be  suc- 
ceeded by  the  witty  and  extremely  courteous 
Yussuf  Iz-ed-din  Effendi,  whose  candidacy, 
according  to  the  Paris  Temps,  has  the  power- 
ful support  of  the  German  Emperor.  Yussuf, 
whose  name  is  variously  spelled,  like  those  of 
his  relatives,  in  European  dailies,  is  the  eldest 
son  of  a  former  Sultan,  and  is  now  past  fifty 
His  intimate  acquaintance  with  rhe  affairs  of 
Europe,  his  deep  study  of  German  literature, 
and  the  tendencies  he  has  shown  to  assimi- 
late western  ideas  make  him  an  object  of  some 
slight  suspicion  to  the  pious.  He  seems  to 
lack  the  magnetism  of  his  family,  and  to  have 
acquired  a  reputation  for  cruelty  of  disposi- 
tion. Abdul  Hamid  is  said  to  loathe  the  sight 
of  him.  Yussuf  has  more  liberty  than  the  hap- 
less Reshad,  but  he  may  not  go  and  come  as  he 
pleases.  He  is  an  anemic,  yellow,  and  some- 
what thin  man,  with  a  cadaverous  expression 
of  face,  and  the  only  wit  in  the  Ottoman  circle 
at  Yildiz.  Yussuf  is  said  to  be  decidedly  lit- 
erary in  his  tastes,  and,  as  one  account  has  it, 
he  is  something  of  a  poet.  The  Sultan  forces 
him  to  live  in  seclusion  when  he  is  not  sojourn- 
ing within  the  grounds  of  Yildiz,  although, 
thanks  to  the  influence  of  the  German  Ambas- 
sador, he  does  not  live  immured  like  a  monk. 
His  avarice  and  closeness  generally  in  money 
matters  may  explain  the  prevailing  impression 
that  he  possesses  vast  wealth.  When  Abdul 
Hamid  ascended  the  throne  he  sent  for 
Yussuf. 

"You  are  the  eldest,"  said  the  Sultan.  "You 
must  let  me  have  the  estate  your  father  left  to 
you  and  your  brothers." 
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Yussuf  obeyed — in  part. 
"Here  is  the  share  of  my  brothers,"  he  re- 
plied.    "My  own  I  shall  keep." 

The  story  is  so  well  vouched  for  that  it 
seems  authentic.  His  growing  intimacy  with 
the  Sheik-ul-Islam  leads  the  gossips  of  Con- 
stantinople to  infer  many  things  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  it  will  devolve  upon  Jemal-ed- 
din  to  proclaim  the  Sultan's  death  and  an- 
nounce his  successor.  Object  of  suspicion 
thoaigh  he  be  to  the  commander  of  the  faith- 
ful, Yussuf  is  not  without  a  degree  of  influ- 
ence over  the  mind  of  Abdul  Hamid.  The 
Sultan's  second  brother,  Suleyman,  had  to 
divorce  his  wife  at  the  instigation  of  Yussuf, 
it  is  said.  The  lady  is  quite  beautiful,  and 
wanted  to  be  photographed — a  scandalous  as- 
piration to  the  faithful.  Suleyman  remains  in- 
consolable, and  is  invariably  pitted  against 
Yussuf  in  the  palace  intrigues.  So,  too,  is 
Wahad-ed-dm,  still  another  of  the  Sultan's 
brothers,  who  is  apparently  the  only  member 
of  the  Ottoman  family  circle  with  courage 
enough  to  tell  his  reigning  brother  that  his 
imprisoned  brother,  Reshad,  is  the  rightful 
heir  to  the  throne.  Wahad-ed-din  literally 
fought  his  way  to  the  Sultan's  apar'tments  on 
one  occasion  for  the  sole  purpose  of  intro- 
ducing the  delicate  topic,  since  which  indis- 
cretion he  has  been  banished  to  his  estate  in 
Asia  Minor,  coming  in  to  Constantinople  onl}} 
occasionally. 

Why  the  Turkish  sovereign  should  prefer 
his  third  son,  Bur-han-ed-din,  to  his  eldest, 
Selim,  in  the  fierce  contest  for  the  succession 
remains  a  secret.  Selim  is  in  his  thirty-eighth 
year,  and  a  most  promising  prince,  whereas 
Bur-han-ed-din,  who  is  but  little  past  twenty, 
is  affirmed  to  lack  both  magnetism  and  intelli- 
gence. All  the  world  knows  how  tenacious 
is  the  hatred  of  Abdul  Hamid,  notes  the  Rome 
Trihuna,  "but  the  commander  of  the  faithful 
hates  no  one  so  intensely  as  he  hates  his 
eldest  son."  This  sentiment  is  averred  to  date 
from  the  time  Selim  became  an  especial  favor- 
ite with  one  of  the  innumerable  denizens  of 
the  harem  at  Yildiz.  Another  legend  is  that, 
entering  Selim's  study  one  morning,  Abdul 
Hamid  found  his  eldest  son  intently  studying 
a  map  of  Turkey,  and  marking  with  pins  all 
the  provinces  lost  to  the  empire  since  the  be- 
ginning of  his  father's  reign.  Abdul  Hamid, 
the  story  runs,  struck  Selim  in  the  face  and 
cursed  him  then  and  there. 

Bur-han-ed-din,  while  deficient  in  those  per- 
sonal attractions  for  which  his  father  is  ad- 
mired,   is   the    Sultan's    constant    companion. 


The  education  of  the  prince  has  been  mainly 
German.  Tutors  from  Berlin  have  taught  him 
the  art  of  war,  and  professors  from  Jena  have 
given  him  courses  in  philosophy.  His  religious 
training  has  long  been  the  object  of  his 
father's  special  solicitude,  and  it  is  said  that 
Bur-han-ed-din  is  the  delight  of  all  sheiks  on 
account  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  com- 
mentaries as  well  as  with  the  sacred  text.  Bur- 
han-ed-din  greatly  distinguished  himself  when 
he  was  a  student  at  El-Azhar,  the  supreme 
seat  of  learning  of  the  whole  Islam  world  at 
Cairo.  For  all  that,  he  is  not  deemed  bril- 
liant, nor  does  he  inspire  popular  enthusiasm 
when  he  goes  with  his  father  to  the  mosque 
for  the  sublime  ceremony  of  the  Selamlik. 
Truth  to  tell,  the  courage  of  Bur-han-ed-din 
has  been  impeached  more  than  once  by  his 
detractors,  who  roundly  accuse  him  of  bolting 
a  few  years  ago,  when  an  attempt  was  made 
to  assassinate  his  father.  Bur-han-ed-din  is 
likewise  accused  of  secret  indulgence  in  cham- 
pagne— a  flat  defiance,  this,  of  the  prescrip- 
tions of  that  religion  he  professes  to  revere. 
It  is  further  intimated  that  the  number  of  his 
wives  is  remarkably  large  for  so  young  a 
prince.  He  has  become  fat  in  the  past  few 
years.  In  short,  Bur-han-ed-din  is  pronounced 
by  some  Constantinopolitans  a  coward  and  a 
glutton,  overbearing  in  demeanor  and  spoiled. 
He  shocked  the  whole  palace  once  by  whip- 
ping a  servant  until  the  man's  back  bled.  That 
is  the  story,  altho  it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  tendency  to  slander  him  increases  with  the 
possibility  that  he  may  win  the  hot  contest 
for  his  father's  throne. 

The  Sultan's  determination  to  alter  the 
order  of  succession  in  Bur-han-ed-din's  favor 
is  held  to  explain  many  contemporary  Turkish 
mysteries.  Why  was  the  son  of  the  Sheik-ul- 
Islam  granted  the  rich  railway  concession 
from  Aleppo  to  the  coast?  To  buy  his  father's 
support  for  Bur-han-ed-din.  Why  was  the 
Grand  Master  of  the  Artillery  given  a  mono- 
poly of  the  electric  lighting  in  Constantinople  ? 
It  was  a  bribe  in  Bur-han-ed-din's  behalf. 
Thus,  one  after  another,  are  explained  decrees, 
firmans  and  irades.  Bur-han-ed-din  himself 
is  said  to  be  so  sure  of  taking  his  father's  place 
that  his  natural  arrogance  has  become  well- 
nigh  insupportable  to  the  partisans  of  Reshad 
Effendi  and  the  champions  of  Yussuf  Iz-ed- 
din.  That  the  accession  of  Bur-han-ed-din 
would  constitute  a  violation  of  the  Moslem 
law  of  succession  to  a  throne — depriving  of 
their  rights  the  legitimate  heir,  Reshad  Ef- 
fendi, seems  to  be  beyond  dispute. 
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CURRENT  LITERATURE 
THE    AFFABILITY     OF     MR.     KERN 


JE  ARE  to  be  congratulated,  some 
_  -y.  y » .'  one  has  observed,  upon  the 
\X/  \\  speckless  moral  character  of  the 
'■  candidates  which  the  two  lead- 
ing parties  have  placed  before 
us  for  President  and  Vice-President.  We 
are  also  to  be  congratulated  upon  their  affabil- 
ity. It  would  require  a  long  search  with  a 
lantern  to  find  four  more  affable  beings  on 
American  soil,  or  any  other  soil,  than  Taft 
and  Sherman,  Bryan  and  Kern.  If  it  is  to 
be  a  personal  campaign,  there  is  no  chance 
apparent  at  this  juncture  of  its  degenerating 
into  a  campaign  of  mud-slinging  or  of  bitter 


personal  rancor.  It  would  be  hard  to  hate 
any  of  the  four ;  it  would  be  almost  inconceiv- 
able that  they  should  hate  one  another.  Af- 
fability wells  out  of  their  eyes  and  gurgles  in 
their  throats.  It  is  not  a  mere  impromptu 
campaign  affability  either;  you  can  see  that 
in  their  photographs  even  before  you  see  the 
men  themselves.  It  is  a  deep-seated,  ingrown, 
doesn't-come-out-in-the-wash  sort  of  affability 
that  threatens,  more  than  any  other  one  thing, 
to  give  us  an  uninteresting,  saccharine  cam- 
paign without  anything  in  it  to  make  the  blood 
really  tingle  and  the  nerves  grow  tense.  We 
shall  all   probably  be   longing   for   something 


THE   HOME    OF    A   HOOSIEK    DAVID   HARUM 

1  /°'"'j  y*  ^?''"'  Democratic  nominee  for  Vice-President,  is  described  as  above  by  one  writer  He  is  lone-  anrl 
lanfc  and  lean  is  a.  master,  of  sarcasm  that,  however,  has  no  venom  in  it,  and  dearl  J  loves  to  tell  a  storv  Wh^n 
they  came  to  tell  h,m  of  his  nomination  he  was  telling  a  story  and  kept  them  waiting  until  he  finished.     ^" 
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tart  and  acidulous  before  we  get  through,  if 
appearances   are   not   deceitful. 

The  affability  of  John  W.  Kern,  Democratic 
candidate  for  vice-president,  is  of  a  piece 
with  that  of  the  other  candidates.  It  is  his 
chief  political  asset.  Everybody  that  writes 
about  him  bears  down  hard  and  confidently 
on  his  affability,  how.ever  wavering  and  un- 
certain their  touch  may  be  on  other  points.  It 
was  shown  in  the  tribute  paid  him  by  his  per- 
sonal friend  and  neighbor,  Vice-President 
Fairbanks.  "There  is  no  better  man  in  the 
city  of  Indianapolis  nor  in  the  state  of  In- 
diana," said  Mr.  Fairbanks,  "than  John  W. 
Kern." 

Mr.  Kern  escaped  by  a  few  years  being 
born  in  the  state  of  Ohio;  but  he  has  other 
advantages  of  birth  that  in  part  compensate 
for  that.  His  father  was  a  Virginian  by 
birth,  and  his  mother  an  Ohioan,  and  the  stock 
whence  they  came  runs  back  many  generations 
on  American  soil.  His  mother's  grandmother 
was  a  sister  of.  old  "Tippecanoe"  Harrison, 
and  his  father  was  a  direct  descendant  of 
Robert  Bruce.  John  W.  was  born  a  few  miles 
from  Kokomo,  Indiana,  fifty-nine  years  ago. 
"Kern  himself,"  remarks  E.  J.  Lewis,  in  The 
Independent,  "has  some  of  the  distinctive  ear- 
marks of  Daniel  Voorhees  Pike  in  Booth 
Tarkington's  'The  Man  from  Home.'  Like 
Daniel  Voorhees  Pike,  he  hails  from  Kokomo, 
Ind.,  and,  like  Daniel,  Kern  was  a  long,  lean, 
lank  country  lawyer  that,  from  the  stories  told 
of  him  in  the  old  days  and  his  witticisms  to- 
day, seemed — like  Daniel  Voorhees  Pike — to 
have  been  a  sort  of  a  David  Harum.of  the 
law  as  practised  and  mixed  with  Democratic 
politics  in  the  oldtime  Hoosier  county  seats. 
Whenever  the  scattered  clans  gather  at  Koko- 
mo it  is  always  to  Kern  and  to  Tod  Sloan— 
another  illustrious  son  of  the  old  natural  gas 
town — that  people  refer  as  the  two  glittering 
successes  turned  out  by  the  community." 

We  get  a  picture  of  young  Kern  at  five 
years  of  age  dropping  corn  in  the  field.  We 
see  him  lying  on  his  stomach  a  few  years  later 
before  a  blazing  fire-place,  reading  and  study- 
ing. His  father  was  a  doctor,  and  young  John 
had  few  books  to  read  but  medical  treatises. 
He  began  on  them  about  the  age  of  seven.  He 
was  fifteen  before  he  saw  a  railroad  train.  He 
had  to  earn  money  in  the  summer  to  pay  for 
his  schooling  in  the  winter,  getting  the  latter 
at  the  Indiana  Normal  School,  in  Kokomo.  He 
rode  horseback  five  miles  every  day  to  get  to 
the  school,  and  five  more  to  get  back  home, 
and  he  first  practised  oratory  on  these  rides 


with  the  patient  old  mare  as  his  sole  auditor. 
He  taught  school  when  but  sixteen,  and  his 
affability,  not  his  muscle,  carried  him  through 
that  harrowing  experience  triumphantly.  He 
went  to  Ann  Arbor,  and  when  he  was  but 
nineteen  he  was  a  graduate  of  the  law  depart- 
ment of  the  Michigan  University,  and  consid- 
ered by  the  home  folks  a  sort  of  infant  ora- 
torical prodigy.  When  he  was  twenty-one  they 
ran  him  for  the  legislature  in  a  campaign 
where  his  election  was  impossible.  But  the 
campaign  helped  him 'get  a  start  in  law  prac- 
tice, and  his  affability  made  a  host  of  friends. 
Kokomo  was  a  Republican  town,,  but  the  board 
of  trustees  unanimously  appointed  him,  a 
Democrat,  as  "city  attorney,"  and  he  held  the 
office  seven  years.  Then  he  was  placed  on 
the  Democratic  state  ticket,  in  1884,  as  candi- 
date for  reporter  of  the  Supreme  Court.  His 
election  took  him  to  Indianapolis.  The  fees 
and  salary  of  the  office  were  considered  quite 
a  handsome  remuneration,  but  Mr.  Kern  had 
too  many  friends  and  too  much  affability  to 
save  vip  anything,  and  came  out  of  the  office 
but  little  better  off  than  he  went  in.  That 
does  not  mean,  however,  that  he  spent  his 
substance  in  riotous  living.  He  always  was 
a  temperate  man,  and  is  now  a  teetotaler.  He 
neither  drinks  nor  serves  alcoholic  drinks  at 
his  table,  and  it  is  said  that  he  was  the  only 
one  who  refrained  from  drinking  the  cocktail 
served  by  Mr.  Fairbanks's  caterer  at  that 
Roosevelt  dinner  that  caused  so  many  explana- 
tions and  so  much  unholy  glee. 

For  four  years,  1893  to  1897,  Mr.  Kern  was 
leader  of  his  party  in  the  Indiana  senate,  and 
for  the  subsequent  four  years  he  was  city  at- 
torney of  Indianapolis,  being  appointed  by 
Mayor  Thomas  Taggart.  Two  unsuccessful 
campaigns  for  governor  completed  his  record 
as  a  candidate  up  to  the  present  year.  He  ran 
ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  state  ticket  each  year, 
but  not  enough  to  overcome  the  Republican 
plurality  which  the  state  has  been  turning 
out  steadily  for  many  years.  The  vote  for  him 
in  1900  for  governor  was  3,216  less  than  his 
state  gave  for  Bryan  the  same  year,  and  in 
1904  he  received  but  347  votes  more  than  were 
given  to  Parker.  "It  is  perfectly  obvious, 
however,"  says  Frederic  Austin  Ogg,  writing 
in  the  Review  of  Reviews,  "that  Mr.  Kern  is 
justly  the  most  popular  Democrat  in  the  state. 
And  Mr.  Ogg  goes  on  to  explain  why: 

"He  possesses  the  faculty  of  forming  friend- 
ships readily  and  naturally,  with  the  result  that, 
after  forty  years  of  successful  legal  practice  and 
not  less  than  twenty-five  of  active  public  life,  he 
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A    MAN    OF    "UNFAILING   AFFABILITY" 

"There  is  no  better  man,"  says  Vice-President  Fair- 
banks, "in  the  city  of  Indianapolis  nor  in  the  state  of 
Indiana  than  John  W.  Kern."  And  the  editor  of  one  of 
the  papers  of  Indianapolis  says  that  "he  has  that  one 
thing,  the  indescribable  something,  a  good  'warm  heart,' 
that  makes  him  beloved  by  his  neighbors  and  by  all  who 
know  him." 

is  probably  as  well  known  to  the  citizenship  of 
Indiana  as  any  man  in  the  State.  And  he  is  one 
of  those  happy  individuals  of  whom  it  can  be  said 
that  invariably  those  who  know  them  best  like 
them  best.  There  is  about  him  a  peculiar  qual- 
ity of  simplicity,  earnestness  and  manliness,  an 
unfailing   good   humor   and   cheerfulness   under 


political  disappointment,  and  personal  ill-health,  a 
frankness  of  speech  and  a  generous  impulsiveness 
of  act  that  endear  him  to  everybody  who  is 
brought  in  contact  with  him,  whether  in  public 
or  private  capacity.  His  most  prominent  personal 
trait  is,  perhaps,  his  unfailing  aflfability." 

This  affability  is  all  the  more  creditable  be- 
cause Mr.  Kern  is  not  a  man  of  robust  health. 
Several  years  ago  he  was  warned  by  his  phy- 
sician of  the  danger  of  consumption,  and  he 
went  South  for  a  six  months'  stay  to  avert  it. 
He  recovered  his  health  and  came  back  home 
a  new  man;  but  his  wife  and  his  friends  fear 
the  efifects  a  strenuous  campaign  this  year  may 
have  upon  him.  His  personal  appearance  is 
thus  described  by  Mr.  Lewis,  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  Indianapolis  News: 

"His  assets  are  three — first,  an  attractive  per- 
sonality, that  during  the  campaign  will  win  for 
him — personally — many  friends  and  admirers,  if 
it  does  not  win  votes  for  the  ticket ;  second,  good 
oratorical  powers  and  satirical  wit,  with  which  he 
combats  opposition  largely  by  ridicule ;  third,  one 
pair  of  the  most  picturesque  whiskers  that  have 
ever  been  brought  into  American  politics,  and 
which,  toyed  with  by  the  cartoonists  and  humor- 
ists of  the  country,  should  bring  him  into  a  full 
measure  of  fame  within  a  month.  He  is  a  very 
fine  and  pleasing  type  of  American — a  cultured 
gentleman,  traveled  and  carefully  read,  a  good 
talker,  an  adept  in  the  American  art  of  telling 
stories,  and  very  nearly  a  master  of  sarcasm 
that  does  not  cut,  but  that  is  destructive  as  ridi- 
cule. He  looks  the  American  type,  being  tall, 
rather  lanky,  and  decidedly  energetic.  And  he  has 
that  one  thing,  the  indescribable  something  that 
we  as  Americans  like  to  see  in  all  Americans — a 
good,  'warm  heart,'  that  makes  him  beloved  by 
his  neighbors  and  by  all  who  know  him." 

The  present  Mrs.  Kern  is  her  husband's 
second  wife,  the  death  of  his  first  wife  having 
occurred  many  years  ago.  She  is  domestic  in 
her  tastes  and  is  not  covetous  of  political  hon- 
ors for  her  husband  that  mean  a  strain  upon 
his  physical  resources.  Possibly  also  she  has 
a  regard  for  his  financial  resources  as  well. 
He  is  not  the  kind  of  a  man  that  can  make 
politics  "pay."  Even  with  a  good  law  prac- 
tice— and  he  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  best 
lawyers  of  the  state,  with  a  particularly  per- 
suasive tongue — he  has  accumulated  little  or 
nothing  beyond  the  home  in  which  he  lives. 
His  wealth  is  estimated  ifrom  fifteen  to  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars.  "He  is  probably  the 
poorest  man  in  this  world's  goods,"  says  one 
writer,  "that  any  leading  political  party  has 
nominated  for  the  vice-presidency  in  a 
generation." 
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,S  TIME  brings  with   it  the  pros- 

A».  pect  of  some  termination  to  the 
J  I  labors  of  that  commission  which 
''  has  been  so  long  engaged  at  the 
Holy  See  in  revision  of  the 
canon  law,  rumors  of  the  summons  of  another 
Vatican  Council  before  the  termination  of 
the  present  pontificate  make  their  way  into 
the  European  press.  No  action  of  such  his- 
torical importance  would  be  taken  by  his  Holi- 
ness, thinks  the  well-informed  Indcpendance 
Beige  (Brussels),  without  the  approval  of  the 
General  of  the  Jesuits,  who  not  only  enjoys 
the  favor  of  Pius  X  but  who  has  become,* 
within  the  past  few  months,  the  most  influen- 
tial personage  in  the  environment  of  his  Holi- 
ness. Now  it  happens  that  Father  Francis 
Xavier  Wernz,  the  head  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus — "the  black  Pope" — has  not  committed 
himself  one  way  or  the  other  on  the  subject 
of  a  new  Vatican  Council.  But  the  fact  that 
the  sovereign  pontiff  has  asked  for  the  judg- 
ment, or  rather  intimated  that  he  would  be 
guided  by  the  opinion  of  the  Jesuit  General, 
is  accepted  abroad  as  final  evidence  of  the  real 
source  of  papal  policy  just  now.  It  was 
Father  Wernz,  adds  the  Belgian  daily  already 
cited,  who,  more  than  any  other  ecclesiastic, 
inspired  the  famous  encyclical  on  Modernism. 
He  is  held  responsible  for  the  uncompromising 
decree  which  has  so  recently  driven  that  most 
famous  of  living  priests.  Father  Loisy,  out  of 
the  Roman  communion.  "Vatican  policy,"  as 
the  Vossische  Zeitung  (Berlin)  tells  its  read- 
ers, "is  another  term  for  the  black  Pope." 

Had  this  General  of  the  Jesuits,  Father 
Francis  Xavier  Wernz,  been  elected  to  the 
exalted  post  he  has  now  filled  for  about  two 
years  for  the  sole  purpose  of  belying  the  tra- 
ditional conception  of  what  a  successor  of 
Loyola  must  be,  the  choice  was  ideal.  Read- 
ers of  romances  of  the  kind  made  classic  by 
the  genius  of  the  elder  Dumas  know  nothing, 
as  the  London  Times  remarks,  of  the  dull 
reality  of  the  existence  of  the  General  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  a  life  of  almost  perpetual 
confinement  and  of  dreary  routine  work,  "the 
chief  distinction  of  which  is  that  of  being  the 
most  suspected  and  the  most  bitterly  abused 
of  all  the  public  men  of  Europe."  Those  qual- 
ities which  the  founder  of  the  Jesuit  Order 
set  down  in  his  constitution  as  indispensable 
in  its  General,  Father  Wernz,  indeed,  pos- 
cesses.  "He  is  to  be  gentle,  approachable  and 
truly   humble,    showing   kindness    to   all    and 


prudence  in  every  affair  committed  to  him." 
Father  Wernz  has,  besides,  a  personality  that 
might  accurately  be  termed  negative  and  even 
quite  colorless. 

So  monastic  in  its  seclusion  is  the  routine 
of  the  life  led  by  the  Jesuit  General  that  com- 
paratively few,  even  of  the  clergy  in  Rome, 
have  caught  much  more  than  a  passing 
glimpse  of  him,  while  to  the  vast  majority  of 
the  laity  he  is  unknown  by  sight.  He  is  prac- 
tically indistinguishable  by  his  attire  from  the 
humblest  priest  in  the  eternal  city.  This  most 
conspicuous,  officially,  of  all  the  ecclesiastics 
who  frequent  the  curia,  with  the  solitary  ex- 
ception of  the  Pope,  is  entering  his  sixty- 
sixth  year — a  handsome,  white-haired,  reti- 
cent man,  with  steel  gray  eyes  that  show 
blue  in  a  bright  light  and  a  timidity  of  man- 
ner that  suggests  the  recluse.  Of  all  the 
rooms  in  the  great  monastery  housing  him  in 
Rome,  that  of  Father  Wernz  is  perhaps  most 
suggestive  of  the  vow  of  poverty.  His  bed 
is  a  cot  upon  which  a  straw  mattress  covered 
with  a  sheet  is  the  only  approach  to  luxury. 
The  floor  is  quite  bare.  A  wooden  table  and 
a  wooden  chair  are  the  other  features  of  this 
cell,  which  is  without  a  washstand  or  a  pitcher 
or  basin,  for  the  General  bathes  every  morn- 
ing beneath  a  shower  in  a  compartment  at  the 
end  of  the  corridor.  A  crucifix  on  the  wall 
opposite  the  cot  is  made  conspicuous  by  the 
fact  that  it  monopolizes  the  whole  space. 

As  the  General  says  mass  every  morning  at 
five  punctually,  he  rises  betimes,  partaking  of 
no  breakfast  until  seven.  His  principal  meal 
is  eaten  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  it  sel- 
dom comprises  more  than  fruit,  a  glass  of 
light  beer  and  a  plate  of  soup.  Father  Wernz 
is  said  to  owe  his  excellent  health  to  a  life- 
long abstinence  in  diet.  His  one  dissipation 
takes  the  form  of  books.  He  has  always  lived 
among  them,  and  his  learning  is  simply  pro- 
digious. He  is  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
English  language,  altho  he  uses  German  in 
ordinary  conversation  when  his  interlocutor 
happens  to  be  versed  in  that  tongue.  He 
speaks  French  and  Italian  fluently.  The 
Ciceronian  finish  of  his  Latinity  has  been 
much  admired,  for  he  speaks  the  tongue  of 
ancient  Rome  readily,  and  writes  it  so  easily 
that  he  can  translate  anything,  it  is  said,  into 
beautiful  hexameters.  His  daily  strolls,  some- 
times in  the  Vatican  gardens,  more  frequently 
in  the  grounds  of  the  Gregorian  University, 
and  occasionally  along  a  Roman  street,  bring 
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BLACK   POPE 


Father  Francis  Xavier  Wernz  is  here  shown  in  one  of 
his  latest  pictures.  He  is  the  General  of  the  Jesuits  and 
an   influential   adviser   of   Pius   X 


him  into  no  particular  notice,  because  his  rank 
in  the  Jesuit  order  entitles  him  to  no  very 
special  distinction  in  the  matter  of  attire. 

The  countenance  of  this  grave  but  amiable 
ecclesiastic  reveals  little  of  that  penetration 
and  subtlety,  that  firmness  and  air  of  com- 
mand, which,  as  French  romancers  insinuate, 
are  inseparable  from  a  Jesuit  General's  con- 
sciousness of  secret  power.  The  most  fructi- 
fying imagination  could  associate  no  romance 
with  the  black  Pope  of  to-day,  "the  master 
of  monarchs  and  the  equal  of  pontiffs,"  whose 
appearance  is  simply  that  of  an  elderly  bach- 
elor of  inadequate  stipend,  with  a  slight  stoop 
and  a  tendency  to  myopic  vision.  He  is  the 
incarnate  antithesis  of  that  General  of  the 
Jesuits  who  dies  so  dramatically  in  the  pages 
of  Dumas's  masterpiece,  "The  Vicomte  de 
Bragelonne."  The  candidates  for  the  exalted 
dignity  now  so  colorlessly  filled  by  Father 
Wernz  included,  according  to  Dumas,  an 
Austrian  brigadier,  a  Spanish  cardinal,  a 
merchant  of  Bremen,  a  Scotch  laird  with 
seven   Highlanders   in   his   train,   a   Venetian 


Senator  and  a  Flemish  lady.  Father  Wernz 
could  sustain  no  comparison  on  the  score  of 
picturesqueness  with  the  least  flamboyant  of 
these  personages.  Dumas  makes  them  meet 
at  the  inn  of  the  Beau  Paon  at  Fontainebleau 
and  take  part  in  a  sort  of  competitive  exam- 
ination in  which  the  coveted  dignity  of  the 
Jesuit  Generalship  shall  be  the  prize  of  who- 
soever revealed  the  most  important  political 
secret  to  the  dying  General  of  the  Order. 
Aramis  comes  out  winner  in  the  pages  of 
Dumas,  but  in  respect  of  amazing  secrets 
Aramis  himself  sustains  no  comparison  with 
Father  Wernz,  if  the  Independance  Beige 
(Brussels)  says  truly.  The  General  of  the 
Jesuits  is  supposed  to  be  intimately  acquainted 
with  all  that  is  of  real  significance  in  the  con- 
temporary history  of  every  great  ruler.  In 
this  detail  alone  is  Father  Wernz  comparable, 
it  seems,  with  the  twenty-four  wonderful  men 
who  preceded  him  in  the  post  he  occupies. 
Otherwise  he  is  a  cipher,  neither  brilliant  nor 
masterful  nor  magnetic. 

The  working  days  of  the  Jesuit  General  are 
passed  at  a  large  desk  in  a  small  study  which 
is  contiguous  to  an  immense  theological 
library.  He  studies  with  meticulous  attention 
every  paper  in  the  mass  of  documents  that 
come  to  him  every  morning.  Every  member 
of  the  fifteen  or  sixteen  thousand  who  make 
up  the  Society  of  Jesus  is  understood  to  be 
at  liberty  to  communicate  with  the  General  by 
letter.  Certainly  the  mail  of  Father  Wernz  is 
prodigious  and  altho  the  replies  are  written, 
as  a  rule,  by  secretaries,  the  General  himself 
signs  nearly  every  letter.  Moreover  the  Gen- 
eral is  made  acquainted,  through  the  medium 
of  special  reports,  with  the  career,  the  charac- 
teristics and  the  daily  activities  of  every  mem- 
ber of  his  vast  army.  Nothing  is  likelier  to 
commend  a  subordinate  to  him  than  a  capacity 
for  silence.  His  own  conversational  accom- 
plishments may  be  considerable,  but  it  is  re- 
ported on  good  authority  that  the  General  has 
a  prejudice  against  all  eloquence  of  a  redun- 
dant tendency.  His  disposition,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  not  of  the  morose  description.  No 
type  of  ecclesiastical  character  could  be  more 
amiable  or  more  kindly  than  his.  Neither  the 
simplicity  of  his  character  nor  the  unaffected 
modesty  of  his  bearing  has  been  modified  in 
the  least  by  a  fame  which  now  fills  Europe. 
Good  nature,  plain  manners  and  active  kind- 
ness endear  him  to  the  priests  who  dwell  with 
him  in  the  Gregorian  monastery. 

As  a  professor  in  the  Gregorian  University 
in  Rome,  and  an  authority  on  canon  law,  as 
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THE  MOST  FAMOUS  PRIEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

Father  Alfred  Loisy,  who  was  excommunicated  by  Pius  X,  is  said  to  owe  his  punishment  to  the  influence  of 
tl-.e  Black  Pope.  The  General  of  the  Jesuits  has  led  the  campaign  against  the  writings  of  Father  Loisy,  and  the 
result  has  been  the  present  Vatican   opposition  to   Modernism 


well  as  adviser  to  the  Congregation  of  Ex- 
traordinary Affairs,  the  Congregation  of  the 
Index  and  one  or  two  other  Vatican  minis- 
tries, Father  Wernz  has  built  up  for  himself 
in  the  past  twenty-five  years  the  reputation  of 
being  perhaps  the  greatest  legislator  within 
the  Roman  communion.  His  works  on  the 
canon  law  are  standard  texts  in  the  higher 
educational  institutions  of  the  church.  But 
he  has  always  been  in  the  past,  as  he  con- 
tinues to  this  day,  an  unfamiliar  and  an  un- 
known figure.  His  distaste  for  any  kind  of 
publicity  has  grown  upon  him  since  his  elec- 
tion to  the  post  of  General.  He  seldom  poses 
for  a  photograph,  and  it  is  said  that  he  never 
reads  a  newspaper  except  the  official  organ  of 
the  Vatican. 

When  Father  Wernz  was  a  little  boy,  a 
gypsy  predicted,  according  to  one  story,  that 
he  would  be  greater  and  more  powerful  than 
the  Pope.  The  prediction,  says  the  anticleri- 
cal Avanti,  a  Roman  newspaper  which  dislikes 
Jesuits,  has  been  exactly  fulfilled.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  the  firm  friendship  between  Pius  X 
and  Father  Wernz  dates  from  a  period  long 


before  the  one  was  elevated  to  the  supreme 
dignity  of  the  pontificate  or  the  other  was 
made  supreme  commanding  officer  of  the  most 
famous  religious  order  in  the  world.  When 
Father  Wernz  was  a  somewhat  obscure  writer 
of  books  on  canon  law  and  when  his  Holiness 
was  Patriarch  of  Venice,  the  two  learned  to 
esteem  one  another.  That  accounts  for  the 
fact,  according  to  one  authority,  that  the  elec- 
tion of  Father  Wernz  to  his  present  post  about 
two  years  ago  was  a  source  of  infinite  pleasure 
to  Pius  X.  The  two  men  are  said  to  possess 
in  common  simplicity  of  taste,  but  in  the  mat- 
ter of  learning  they  are  as  the  poles  apart,  for 
the  present  General  of  the  Jesuits  is  one  of 
the  most  profound  students  of  the  age. 
Theoretically,  of  course,  he  is  strictly 
subordinate  to  the  Pope,  and  his  influence  at 
the  Vatican  is  no  whit  more  than  the  pontiff 
may  be  pleased  to  allow  him.  When  Father 
Wernz  comes  to  the  Vatican,  however,  mili- 
tary honors  are  paid  him  by  the  guard  there, 
and  when  he  reaches  the  papel  apartments  he 
is  invariably  met  at  the  door  by  the  sovereign 
pontiff  in  person. 


Literature  and  Art 


ANDREYEV— A     NEW     PORTENT     IN     RUSSIAN     LITERA- 
TURE 


«•*"— N/>y  F  all  human  gifts,  the  rarest  and 

Oily  most  precious  is  authentic  crea- 
\\  tive  genius,  and  wherever  it  ap- 
fvl)  pears  we  needs  must  honor  it, 
>5(5  In  our  own  time,  the  evanescent 
flame  of  inspiration,  flickering  now  here,  now 
there,  seems  to  have  blazed  up  anew  in  Leonid 
Andreyev,  the  Russian.  It  is  but  six  years 
since  his  stories  began  to  attract  attention,  yet 
already  his  name  and  writings  are  penetrating 
into  every  land.  He  is  peculiarly  and  in- 
tensely the  product  of  his  own  country,  and  is 
chiefly  significant  because  of  that  fact.  At 
the  same  time  he  is  universal  in  his  appeal. 
His  friend  Gorky  has  said  of  him  what  Ibsen 
once  said  of  Strindberg:  "Here  is  one  who 
will  be  greater  than  I." 

Andreyev  has  been  called  "the  Edgar  Allan 
Poe  of  Russian  literature,"  and  the  charac- 
terization is  suggestive.  There  is,  indeed,  in 
his  work  something  weird,  gruesome,  haunting 
and  vaguely  reminiscent  of  Poe.  But  the  com- 
parison should  not  be  carried  too  far.  Poe, 
unhealthy  as  he  was  in  certain  aspects  of  his 
genius,  is  not  to  be  compared,  in  point  of  mor- 
bidity, with  Andreyev,  whose  imagination  at 
times  is  positively  diseased;  and  the  problems 
of  sex,  which  obsess  the  Russian  author,  were 
not  so  much  as  touched  upon  by  the  American. 
Moreover,  Poe  was  dominantly  the  artist,  de- 
tached from  every  worldly  and  human  interest  • 
a  dreamer  weaving  dreams  that  enchant  by 
reason  of  their  sheer  irnaginative  quality.  An- 
dreyev, on  the  other  hand,  is  humanist  as  well 
as  artist;  a  child  of  the  Revolution,  reflecting 
the  thwarted  hopes,  the  confusion,  and  the 
agonies  of  his  people.  He  is  a  grim  portent, 
betokening  disease,  not  health;  preoccupied 
with  the  nether  side  of  life;  recalling  the  old 
saying  that  genius  is  akin  to  insanity. 

The  stories  that  first  brought  him  fame  were 
published  in  1902  under  the  titles  "The  Abyss" 
and  "The  Fog."  They  are  as  remarkable  for 
their  art  as  for  their  revolting  themes.  Even 
in  Russia  the  tales  aroused  a  storm  of  hos- 
tile criticism,  culminating  in  a  public  letter 
of  protest  written  by  the  Countess  Tolstoy, 
wife  of  Leo  Tolstoy.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
reader  will  find  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 


to  conceive  of  the  boldness  with  which  An- 
dreyev in  these  two  stories  deals  with  sub- 
jects which  in  English  and  American  litera- 
ture would  be  ruled  out  of  court,  even  if  han- 
dled with  silk-gloved  delicacy.  In  "The 
Abyss"  the  horrible  end  is  made  even  more 
horrible  by  the  beauty  of  the  idyllic  scene  with 
which  the  story  opens,  and  which  in  its  poetic 
sweetness  is  comparable  only  to  the  exquisite 
romance  of  Richard  Feverel  and  Lucy  depicted 
in  Meredith's  novel. 

"Their  conversation  was  not  interrupted  by 
the  growing  darkness,"  so  runs  the  story. 
"Clear,  calm  and  cordial,  it  flowed  on  like  a 
placid  stream.  They  talked  about  power,  about 
beauty  and  about  undying  love.  They  were 
both  very  young;  the  girl  was  no  older  than 
seventeen,  and  Nemovetzky  was  four  years 
her  senior.  And  they  both  wore  students' 
uniforms;  she,  a  modest  brown  dress;  he  the 
red  uniform  of  a  student  of  technology.  Like 
their  speech,  everything  about  them  v/as 
young,  beautiful  and  clean — their  graceful, 
supple  figures  that  seemed  to  be  saturated  with 
air  and  a  part  of  it,  their  light,  elastic  step 
and  fresh  voices  which  sounded  pensive  and 
tender  as  the  purl  of  streams  in  a  quiet  spring 
night  when  all  the  snow  has  not  yet  disap- 
peared from  the  dark  fields. 

"They  came  to  a  ditch  and  he  extended  his 
hand  to  her.  Zhinochka  felt  blithe  and  happy. 
She  wanted  to  jump  across  the  ditch  and  to 
shout,  'Catch  me  !'  but  she  restrained  herself, 
inclined  her  head  lightly  in  tlranks,  and  some- 
what timidly  gave  him  her  hand,  which  still 
had  the  tender  softness  of  a  child's.  He  felt 
a  desire  to  squeeze  this  palpitating  hand  until 
she  should  cry  out  in  pain;  but  he,  too,  re- 
strained himself,  took  her  hand  with  a  re- 
spectful bow,  and  modestly  turned  aside  when 
her  dress  lifted  a  little.     .     .     . 

"And  again  they  walked  and  talked,  but 
their  heads  were  full  of  the  sensation  in- 
duced by  the  momentary  contact  of  their  hands. 
She  still  felt  the  dry  heat  of  his  palm  and 
of  his  strong  fingers.  It  was  a  pleasant  emo- 
tion, but  it  made  her  blush  a  little.  He  felt 
the  yielding  softness  of  her  tiny  hand,  and 
saw  the  dark  silhouette  of  her  foot  and  the 
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little  shoe  which  clasped  it  naively  and  ten- 
derly. There  was  something  sharp  and  dis- 
quieting in  the   mental  image   which   flashed 

up  before  him  every  now  and  then 

and  he  suppressed  this  feeling  with  an  un- 
conscious effort  of  his  will.  And  then  he 
grew  cheerful,  and  his  heart  expanded,  and 
he  felt  so  free  that  he  wanted  to  sing,  to 
throw  up  his  arms  to  the  sky,  and  to  shout, 
•Run,  I  will  overtake  you.'     .     .     . 

"And  as  a  result  of  all  these  desires  a  lump 
rose  in  his  throat,  and  tears  began  to  glisten 
in  his  eyes. 

"The  long,  droll  shadows  disappeared,  and 
the  dust  on  the  road  became  gray  and  cold, 
but  they  did  not  notice,  and  continued  their 
talking.  They  both  had  read  many  good 
books,  and  the  bright  images  of  people  who 
had  loved,  suffered  and  perished  for  pure 
love  hovered  before  their  visions.  Lines  of 
poetry,  read  they  knew  not  when,  were  re- 
born in  their  memories,  tuned  to  a  sonorous 
harmony,  and  wrapped  in  the  sweet  melan- 
choly which  love  imparts. 

"'Do  you  remember  where  this  is  from?' 
asked  Nemovetzky,  reciting:  'Again  she  is 
with  me,  she  whom  I  love?'  and  that  line, 
'AH  the  pang,  all  the  sweetness,  all  the  infi- 
nite love  of  mine?' 

"  'No,'  replied  Zhinochka,  and  she  repeated, 
musingly:  'AH  the  pang,  all  the  sweetness,  all 
the  infinite  love  of  mine.' 

"  'All  the  infinite  love  of  mine,'  Nemovetzky 
f^.choed,  involuntarily. 

'"Could  you  die  for  the  one  you  loved?' 
asked  Zhinochka,  looking  at  her  childish  hand. 

"  'Yes,'  answered  Nemovetzky,  deliberately, 
regarding  her  with  an  open,  sincere  look. 
'And  you?' 

"  'Yes,  I,  too.  It  must  be  such  bliss  to  die 
for  the  person  you  love.' 

"Their  eyes  met,  clear  and  serene  as  the 
balmy  air  around  them,  and  they  sent  a  mes- 
sage of  good  cheer  into  each  other's  hearts, 
and  their  lips  curled  into  smiles. 

"  'Stay,'  she  said  at  last.  'There  is  a  thread 
on  your  coat.'  And  she  raised  her  hand 
trustfully  to  his  shoulder  and  removed  the 
thread  with  two  of  her  fingers. 

"  'There,'  she  said,  and  growing  *  serious, 
she  asked,  'Why  are  you  so  thin?  Do  you 
study  very  hard?  Don't  overwork  yourself. 
You  mustn't.' 

"  'Your  eyes  are  sky-blue,  and  there  are 
bright  tiny  specks  in  them  like  sparks  of  fire,' 
he  answered,  looking  into  her  eyes. 


"THE  EDGAR  ALLAN   POE  OF  RUSSIAN   LITERA 
TURE" 

Leonid  Andreyev,  the  youngest  and  most  original  of 
the  Russian  authors  of  to  day.  His  work  is  as  morbid  as 
it  is  powerful. 

"  'And  your  eyes  are  dark — no,  hazel  and 
warm,  and  there  is  in  them — ' 

"Zhinochka  interrupted  herself  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  sentence  and  turned  aside.  Her 
face  reddened,  her  eyes  clouded  and  grew 
timorous,  and  an  involuntary  smile  played 
upon  her  lips.  She  hurried  forward  without 
waiting  for  Nemovetzky.  Upon  his  face  ap- 
peared a  smile  of  contentment. 

"  'Look,  the  sun  has  set,'  she  cried  in  sor- 
rowful astonishment,  stopping. 

"  'Yes,  the  sun  has  set,'  he  repeated,  seized 
with  sudden  melancholy." 

This  scene  of  pure  love  is  but  the  prelude 
to  tragedy  unspeakable.  Its  very  innocence  is 
enough  to  rouse  the  suspicions  of  every 
reader  acquainted  with  the  style  and  spirit  of 
Andreyev.  The  Russian  writer  is  incapable 
of  treating  innocence  simply  as  innocence, 
and  for  its  own  sake.  A  darker  purpose  per- 
petually lurks  in  the  background.  The  clos- 
ing words  of  the  above-quoted  passage  al- 
ready indicate  some  menacing  change,  for  in 
Andreyev's  stories  the  aspect  of  nature  is  a' 
ways  symbolical  of  an  inner  and  spiritual 
event.  In  this  case,  the  event  cannot  be  even 
hinted    at    here.     Its    horror    surpasses    the 
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flights  of  even  the  most  morbid  imagination. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  story  closes  in  a 
darkness  that  is  worse  than  death — in  a  verit- 
able "abyss." 

The  story  of  "The  Fog"  is,  if  possible,  still 
more  ghastly.  It  is  a  study  in  moral  decay, 
and  the  leading  character,  Pavel  Rybakov,  be- 
comes so  repulsive  to  himself  that  when  his 
little  sister  runs  into  the  room  he  hides  his 
face  in  his  hands  and  cries  out:  "Go  away, 
Lilly ;  don't  touch  me !  I  tell  you  I  am  dirty, 
dirty,  dirty !" 

Upon  the  appearance  of  these  stories,  the 
Russian  critic  Burenin  attacked  them  severely 
in  the  Novoye  Vremya.  His  protest  was  soon 
followed  by  that  of  the  Countess  Tolstoy. 
She  said: 

"On  reading  Andreyev's  stories  one  feels  that 
he  takes  an  actual  delight  in  vice  and  in  the  low 
manifestations  of  human  life.  This  love  of  sin 
contaminates  the  uncultured  reading  public,  and 
the  young  men  and  women  who  do  not  yet  stand 
morally  upon  a  solid  basis,  who  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  adjust  themselves  to  life,  and  who  merely 
repeat  their  favorite,  senseless  phrase,  'Why,  this 
is  life,  real  life.'  Such  sorry  writers  as  Andreyev 
are  only  able  to  concentrate  their  attention  upon 
the  dirty  side  of  human  life,  upon  the  fall  of 
man,  and  they  appeal  to  the  undeveloped  and 
semi-intelligent  to  look  upon  the  decaying  corpse 
of  man's  fall,  and  to  close  their  eyes  to  the  whole 
magnificent  world  of  God — beautiful  nature,  sub- 
lime art,  the  lofty  strivings  of  human  souls,  reli- 
gious and  moral  struggles,  and  high  ideals  of 
goodness.  There  is  something  noble  even  in  the 
description  of  the  fall  of  unfortunates  and 
weaklings,  if  it  is  done  in  the  manner,  let  us  say, 
of  Dostoyevsky.  But  in  such  description  every 
true  artist  should  bring  light  to  humanity  not  by 
seeming  to  sympathize  with  sin,  but  by  portray- 
ing the  struggle  against  the  evils  of  the  world, 
high  ideals,  goodness  and  truth,  and  their  triumph 
over  the  weakness  and  the  sins  of  men.  I  should 
like  to  cry  aloud  to  all  the  world :  'Help  bring 
back  to  their  senses  those  unfortunates  whose 
wings  are  clipped  by  the  Andreyevs,  the  wings 
which  are  given  to  every  man  for  the  high  flights 
toward  an  understanding  of  the  spiritual  light, 
the  beauty  and  goodness  of  God !' " 

In  the  ensuing  discussion,  the  Countess's 
letter  was  bitterly  criticized.  The  friends  of 
Andreyev  were  stung  to  the  quick  by  this  im- 
putation that  their  author  was  himself  in  love 
with  the  vices  he  described,  and  expressed 
their  indignation  with  trenchant  eloquence. 
Young  Russia,  it  seemed,  rallied  almost  to  a 
man  to  Andreyev's  defence.  Women  also  par- 
ticipated in  the  controversy.  One  girl  wrote 
to  the  Countess  reminding  her  that  precisely 
the  same  charges  had  been  brought  against 
her  distinguished  husband,  at  the  time  of  the 
publication   of   "The   Kreutzer   Sonata,"   that 


she  was  now  bringing  against  Andreyev.    An- 
other writer  declared: 

"I  have  not  met  a  single  person  who  takes 
pleasure  in  reading  the  dirty  scenes  depicted  m 
'The  Fog.'  All  read  them  with  pain  in  their 
hearts,  with  pity  toward  the  young  man  described, 
and  all  carry  away  the  desire  to  escape  the  lot  of 
Pavel  Rybakov.  The  significance  of  Andreyev's 
story  is  in  the  warning  which  it  conveys,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  reading  of  'The  Fog' 
will  make  many  a  young  man  reflect  on  his  life, 
and  try  to  put  a  moral  curb  upon  his  impulses. 
For  this  incentive  to  self-analysis  and  moral  bet- 
terment Leonid  Andreyev  deserves  our  deepest 
gratitude." 

Six  years  have  passed  since  the  publication 
of  these  stories  and  Andreyev  has  shown  that 
his  genius  is  many  sided.  The  morbid  still 
engages  his  pen.  Nothing  fascinates  him  so 
much  as  the  analysis  of  failure  and  decay. 
But  he  has  taken  new  flights,  has  plumbed 
new  depths  of  human  psychology. 

At  the  time  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war  he 
wrote  a  story  called  "The  Red  Laugh."  It  is 
a  masterpiece,  and  depicts  the  gradual  disin- 
tegration of  a  sensitive  man's  mind  brought 
into  intimate  contact  with  the  seamy  side  of 
militarism.  No  anti-militarist  tract  has  done 
so  much  to  reveal  to  the  Russian  people,  and 
to  humanity  at  large,  the  meaning  of  war. 
No  reader  who  has  scanned  its  pages  could 
ever  forget  the  impression  of  horror  it  con- 
veys. The  most  memorable  passage  in  the 
book  describes  a  battlefield  running  with  blood 
at  the  dawn  of  day.  The  conqtierors  have  de- 
parted, and  corpses  with  gaping  wounds  are 
strewn  over  the  ground.  Spectators  come  to 
gaze,  shuddering,  at  the  scene,  and  under- 
stand for  the  first  time  what  war  really  is — 
a  "red  laugh !" 

In  another  of  his  stories,  "The  Life  of  Vas- 
sily  Fiveisky,"  Andreyev  follows,  with  the 
precision  of  a  surgeon  or  a  pathologist,  the 
slow  mental  decay  of  a  Russian  village  priest. 
Vassily  loses  everything — wife,  child,  property 
and  finally  his  own  reason.  He  is  a  modern 
Job,  and  the  tale  is  symbolic  of  the  black  des- 
pair and  intellectual  confusion  through  which 
the  whole  Russian  people  are  passing  at  this 
time. 

"Lazarus"  (reprinted  in  Current  Litera- 
ture for  May,  1907)  is  a  third  study  in  decad- 
ence, conceived  in  a  spirit  of  high  poetic  imag- 
ination. It  is  based  on  the  New  Testament 
story  of  Lazarus  returned  from  the  dead,  but 
Andreyev,  instead  of  creating  a  radiant  figure 
bearing  a  message  of  light  from  worlds  un- 
known, depicts  a  monstrous,  deformed  crea- 
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ture  with  an  infinity  of  darkness  in  his  eyes. 
This  Lazarus  of  Andreyev's  story  may  have 
looked  upon  the  face  of  God,  but  if  so  he 
saw  Death,  and  not  Life,  there;  and  he  comes 
back  to  earth  bhghting  and  corroding  every- 
thing he  touches.  Nothing  more  pessimistic 
has  ever  been  written  than  "Lazarus." 

In  view  of  Andreyev's  predilection  for  the 
morbid,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  him  turn- 
ing, next,  to  a  portrayal  of  the  traits  of  Judas 
Iscariot.  Here  again  we  are  confronted  by  an 
imaginative  study  as  powerful  as  it  is  un- 
healthy. (See  Current  Literature  for  April 
of  this  year.)  Andreyev  treats  Jesus  Christ  and 
Judas  as  symbols  of  the  eternal  conflict  be- 
tween good  and  evil.  Perhaps  he  also  means 
to  convey  the  idea  that  evil  needs  must  love 
good,  yet  ends  by  destroying  it.  The  act  of 
betrayal  is  represented  as  growing  out  of 
Judas's  sense  of  hopeless  and  unreciprocated 
love  for  Jesus.  He  yearns  to  have  Jesus  with 
him  against  the  whole  world.  He  wants  to 
prove  to  the  Master  that  those  disciples  who 
to-day  clamor  for  the  first  place  at  his  right 
hand  will  be  the  first  to  desert  him  on  the 
morrow;  that  he,  Judas,  is  the  only  one  who 
is  really  loyal.  Having  failed  to  win  Jesus 
alive,  he  will  even  betray  him  to  death  to 
show  him  the  truth  as  he^  sees  it.  This 
strange  motive  is  developed  by  Andreyev  with 
consummate  skill ;  and  in  style  he  most  hap- 
pily assimilates  the  tone  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment narratives. 

Of  an  entirely  different  character  is  the 
story,  "So  It  Was,"  written  at  a  time  when 
Russia  was  in  a  state  of  incipient  revolution. 
On  the  surface,  this  seems  to  be  a  fantasy 
based  on  the  French  Revolution ;  but  actually 
it  is  a  thinly  veiled  satire  on  the  Russian  peo- 
ple's present  relation  to  the  Czar.  Under  the 
pretense  of  describing  a  revolution  a  hundred 
years  old,  the  author  tries  to  convince  his 
fellow-countrymen  of  the  foolishness  of  their 
submission  to  absolute  rule.  The  people,  he 
intimates,  are  quite  as  much  to  blame  as  the 
Czar.  "It  is  necessary  to  kill  tyranny,"  says 
one  of  the  characters  in  the  story.  "It  is 
necessary  to  kill  slavery,"  replies  his  friend. 
"There  is  no  tyranny;  there  are  only  slaves." 

Now  that  the  revolution  has  subsided,  An- 
dreyev has  returned  again  to  the  treatment  of 
more  general  questions,  and  his  novel,  "Dark- 
ness," may  be  regarded  as  a  sequel  to  "The 
Abyss."  But  tho  externally  dealing  with  the 
same  problem  as  that  treated  in  the  earlier 
story,  the  real  issue  in  "Darkness"  turns  upon 
quite   a   different   point.     A   terrorist   of   the 


highest  ideals  and  of  the  purest  character  is 
thrown  by  chance  with  a  "fallen"  woman.  He 
scorns  her  and  wants  to  leave  her,  for  the 
next  day  an  important  terrorist  act  is  to  be 
performed.  But  she  tells  him  that  he  has  no 
right  to  be  good  when  she  is  bad.  At  first  he 
does  not  understand  her,  but  on  reflection  he 
finds  that  she  is  right,  that  it  is  a  shame  to 
be  good  when  there  are  bad  people  in  the 
world.  "I  will  have  to  learn  to  become  bad," 
he  says.  "This  is  what  honesty  and  truth  de- 
mand. Goodness  requires  only  the  sacrifice 
of  one's  life,  but  honesty  requires  the  sacri- 
fice of  one's  soul  also.  I  will  go  out  in  the 
street,"  he  continues,  "a  fallen  man,  and  I 
will  say,  'Behold,  what  has  become  of  me !  I 
had  everything:  intellect,  honor,  worth,  and — 
horrible  to  think  ! — even  immortality ;  and  I 
have  cast  everything  away  at  the  feet  of  a 
prostitute ;  I  have  renounced  everything  be- 
cause she  is  bad.'  " 

Andreyev  has  been  attacked  on  all  sides  for 
his  latest  story.  The  plot,  in  fact,  is  highly 
improbable.  But  like  most  of  Andreyev's 
works,  "Darkiiess"  must  be  interpreted  symbol- 
ically, and  it  is  evident  that  what  the  author 
means  to  convey  is  a  sense  of  the  responsibil- 
ity and  blame  attaching  to  every  member  of 
society  for  the  ills  existing  therein  of  which 
the  unfortunates  are  made  the  victims. 

Andreyev  is  a  dramatist,  as  well  as  a  novel- 
ist, and  has  written  nothing  more  impressive 
than  his  morality  play,  "The  Life  of  Man." 
This  deals  with  the  five  (not  seven)  ages  of 
the  ordinary  mortal,  and  is  regarded  by  Rus- 
sian critics  as  an  indictment  of  life  and  death 
without  parallel  in  the  world's  literature.  A 
prolog  is  delivered  by  "one  in  gray,"  and  this 
"one"  (personifying  Fate)  remains  a  passive 
but  awe-inspiring  spectator  throughout  the 
play.    As  the  curtain  goes  up,  he  recites: 

"Behold  and  listen,  you  who  have  come  here 
for  amusement  and  laughter.  Directly  there  will 
pass  before"  you  the  whole  life  of  Man,  with  its 
dark  beginning  and  dark  end  .  .  .  and  I, 
whom  everybody  calls  He,  will  remain  the  faith- 
ful companion  of  the  Man  in  all  the  days  of  his 
life,  in  all  his  ways.  LTnseen  by  him  and  by  those 
near  to  him,  I  shall  be  by  his  side  unfailingly, 
when  he  is  awake  and  when  asleep,  when  he  prays 
and  when  he  curses.  In  the  hours  of  joy,  when 
his  free  and  bold  soirit  mounts  high :  in  hours 
of  depression  and  dejection,  when  the  spirit  is 
opprest  by  deadly  gloom,  and  the  blood  turns  cold 
in  his  heart;  in  hours  of  victories  and  defeats,  in 
hours  of  great  conflict  with  the  inevitable — I 
shall  be  with  him,  I  shall  be  with  him. 

"And  you  who  have  come  here  for  amusement, 
you  who  are  doomed  to  die,  behold  and  listen: 
the  life  of  Man,   fast-coursing,   will  pass   before 
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you,  with  its  sorrows  and  joys,  like  a  far-off  and 
ghostly  echo." 

The  scenes  of  the  play,  which  are  little 
more  than  dramatic  pictures,  may  be  de- 
scribed as  follows : 

"The  first  scene  is  'The  Birth  of  Man  and  the 
Sufferings  of  His  Mother.'  The  mystery  of 
birth,  the  sacrifice  of  motherhood,  and  the  vulgar- 
ity of  the  surroundings  in  which  man  is  often 
ushered  into  the  world  are  depicted  in  this 
scene.  The  mother  nearly  dies,  but  the  new  being 
is  started  on  his  earthly  career. 

"Poetry  and  sunshine  fill  the  second  scene, 
'Love  and  Poverty.'  Here  the  author  paints  the 
illusions,  the  brief  happiness,  the  spiritual  expan- 
sion of  man.  It  is  the  period  of  ideals,  dreams, 
courage,  and  pure  unselfish  affection.  The  man 
has  met  his  -helpmeet,  his  friend,  his  wife,  and 
there  is  magic  and  music  in  their  speech. 

"The  third  scene 'is  'A  Ball  at  the  Man's  House.' 
This  is  savagely  satirical  throughout.  It  reveals 
the  hollowness,  the  insincerity,  the  pettiness,  and 
meanness  of  ordinary  society.  It  is  filled  with 
low  intrigue,  ignoble  passions,  envy,  malice,  and 
egotism. 

"This  is  followed  by  'Man's  Unhappiness.'  The 
hero  loses  his  child,  his  dear  and -cherished  son. 
He  is  overwhelmed  with  despair  and  rage.  He 
asks  'Why?'  and  angrily,  vainly  interrogates  the 
silent  heaven  as  to  the  meaning  of  life  and  death. 

"Finally,  there  is  the  scene  in  which  the  hero 
dies— 'The  Death  of  Man.'  The  man  had  not  be- 
come .reconciled  to  his  great  loss,  had  sought  for- 
getfulness  in  drink,  and  had  descended  to  the 
lowest  depths  of  vice  and  degradation.  He  dies 
in  a  grog-shop,  amid  brutal  and  filthy  creatures; 
he  dies  raving  and  cursing.     The  cycle  is  over. 


The  thing  that  was    Man   has  passed   into   non- 
existence." 

It  will  be  noted  that  even  "The  Life  of 
Man,"  which  seems  to  indicate  Andreyev's 
philosophy  more  clearly  than  it  is  indicated  in 
any  other  of  his  works,  ends  in  crushing  pes- 
simism. Yet  Andreyev  himself,  at  least  in  his 
more  hopeful  moods,  disclaims  the  title  of 
pessimist.  "His  pessimism,"  says  B.  F.  Bot- 
zianovsky,  a  Russian  critic,  "if  pessimism  it 
be,  is  of  a  peculiar  nature."  This  critic  con- 
tinues : 

"It  is  the  sorrow  of  the  lonely  man  who  longs 
for  another  life,  for  other,  real  people,  who  seeks 
the  truth  with  a  terrible  zeal,  who  believes  in 
the  possibility  of  truth,  but  who  is  continually 
compelled  to  combat  the  various  obstacles  which 
life  puts  in  the  way.  The  pessimism  that  grows 
out  of  such  a  struggle  assumes  a  character  which 
is  the  very  antithesis  of  pessimism.  Thus  in 
Andreyev  pessimism  becomes  most  'naturally 
transformed  into   optimism." 

Andreyev's  own  words  on  this  subject  are 
highly  significant  as  an  aid  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  his  works.  "By  denying  everything," 
he  says  in  an  essay,  "you  arrive  at  a  belief  in 
the  symbol.  By  refuting  the  whole  of  life  you 
involuntarily  become  its  apologist.  I  never 
believe  in  life  so  much  as  when  I  read  Scho- 
penhauer, the  father  of  pessimism.  Here  is  a 
man,  I  say  to  myself,  who  thought  as  he 
thought  and  yet  lived.  Hence  I  conclude : 
life  is  mighty,  life  is  invincible." 


A     FRENCHMAN'S     FERVID     TRIBUTE     TO     WALT 

WHITMAN 


T  has  been  the  curious  and  ironi- 
cal destiny  of  "Leaves  of  Grass," 
which  was  written  by  an  artisan 
for  artisans  and  by  an  Ameri- 
can for  Americans,  to  be  appre- 
ciated chiefly  by  "intellectuals"' and  to  be  wel- 
comed most  cordially  by  foreigners. 

For  a  generation,  the  reputation  of  Whit- 
man as  a  great  poet  has  been  established  on 
the  other  side  of  the  sea.  England,  almost 
from  the  beginning,  accorded  him  a  considera- 
tion which  he  was  refused  at  home.  The  first 
edition  of  "Leaves  of  Grass"  (that  of  1855) 
evoked  the  enthusiastic  sympathy  of  Swin- 
burne, the  Rossettis  and  the  members  of  their 
group,  and  the  edition  of  i860  created  a  verit- 
able sensation  in  English  literary,  artistic  and 
university     circles.     Tennyson,     Robert     Bu- 


chanan, Edward  Carpenter,  Edward  Dowdcn, 
H.  Buxton  Forman,  John  Addingtcn  Symonds. 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  and  scores  of  other 
Englishmen  of  letters  were  not  slow  in  recog- 
nizing Whitman's  genius.  In  Germany,  as 
far  back  as  18C8,  the  poet,  Ferdinand  Freili- 
gath,  called  the  attention  of  his  countrymen  to 
Whitman  in  a  study  entitled  "The  Bard  of 
Democracy,"  and,  in  18S9,  Knortz  and  Rol- 
Icston  published  at  Zurich  a  partial  German 
translation  of  "Leaves  of  Grass."  In  1905,  the 
German  interest  in  the  American  poet  had  be- 
come so  great  that  Dr.  Eduard  Bertz  and 
Johannes  Schlaf  engaged  in  a  heated  contro- 
versy regarding  his  sexual  normality.  The 
Italian,  Enrico  Nencioni,  signalized  "Leaves 
of  Grass"  in  1881  in  the  Fanfulla  and  extolled 
it,  in  1885,  in  the  Nuova  Antologia,  and,  in 
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1887,  Luigi  Gamberale  printed  at  Milan  (un- 
der the  title  "Canti  Scelti")  an  Italian  version 
of  a  portion  of  the  same  book.  Whitman  was 
introduced  to  Denmark  in  1871  by  Rudolf 
Schmidt,  who,  besides  affirming  his  admiration 
for  his  poems,  translated  one  of  his  prose 
works  into  Danish.  In  1883,  Dr.  Popoff  trans- 
lated portions  of  "Leaves  of  Grass"  into  Rus- 
sian. 

In  France,  Whitman,  without  being  inti- 
mately known,  except  by  the  few  who  read 
English,  has  nevertheless  exerted  indirectly  an 
appreciable  literary  influence.  In  fact,  a  ver- 
itable Whitman  cult  has  long  existed  among 
the  French  practitioners  and  partisans  of  the 
vers  libre.  In  June,  1872,  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes  published  a  twenty-page  article  on 
Whitman  by  Madame  Blanc  (Th.  Bentzon), 
which  recognized  in  him  a  number  of  excep- 
tional gifts,  altho  it  pronounced  his  instincts 
"detestable,"  his  philosophy  "repugnant  mate- 
rialism," his  language  "grotesque  jargon"  and 
his  demeanor  that  of  "an  escaped  lunatic."  A 
few  years  later,  Charles  Bonaparte-Wyse 
adapted  a  portion  of  "Leaves  of  Grass"  into 
Provengal.  In  1884,  Leo  Quesnal  contributed 
a  laudatory  study  of  Whitman  to  the  Revue 
Politique  et  Litteraire;  and,  in  1887,  Gabriel 
Sarrazin  published  an  essay  on  Whitman 
which  the  poet  himself  affirmed  to  be  "the 
boldest  blow"  which  had  been  struck  up  to 
that  time  for  his  cause. 

At  the  present  time  Leon  Bazalgette  is  under- 
taking to  give  his  countrymen  an  opportunity 
to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  Whit- 
man. His  plan  of  campaign  embraces  a  bio- 
graphy, entitled  "Walt  Whitman — L'Homme  et 
Son  Oeuvre";  an  interpretation,  entitled  "Walt 
Whitman— Le  Poete-Prophete" ;  a  translation 
of  the  last  edition  of  "Leaves  of  Grass" ;  and 
a  translation  of  Whitman's  prose  works.  The 
first  volume*  of  this  series — the  biography — 
has  already  appeared.  It  is  characterized  by 
an  admiration  for  the  "Sage  of  Camden" 
which  is  so  unbounded  as  to  amount  to  adora- 
tion. M.  Bazalgette  rates  Whitman  as  the  great- 
est of  American  writers : 

"The  America  which  muses  and  sings,  back  of 
the  America  which  labors  and  forges,  has  given 
to  the  world  thus  far  four  universal  geniuses : 
Foe,  Emerson,  Thoreau  and  Whitman.  Among 
these  four  figures  is  one  which,  more  and  more, 
dominates  colossally  the  group:  Walt  Whitman. 
Poet,  seer,  you  hesitate  to  define  him.  He  is  the 
one  and  the  other  and  much  more  besides.  In 
him  an  entire  continent  seems  suddenly  to  become 

*Walt  Whitman:    L'Homme  et   Son  Oeuvre.    By  Leon 
Bazalgette.    Paris:  Societe  du  Mercure  de  France. 


vocal,  to  celebrate  itself;  a  young  race  to  incar- 
nate itself  in  the  features  of  an  individual 
wrought  out  of  a  new  material ;  democracy  to 
unfold  itself  in  hymns  of  unforeseen  atcents.  In 
listening  to  him,  you  seem  to  hear  a  rhapsody, 
enormous  and  rude,  which  had  passed  from  the 
world  of  antiquity  to  American  soil  to  proclaim 
the  desires,  the  marvelings,  and  the  faith  of  the 
modern  man.  Its  crowded  frescoes  are  the  Vedic 
hymns,  so  to  speak,  of  our  age.  They  quiver  with 
the  emotion  which  accompanies  the  beginning  of 
an  era." 

M.  Bazalgette  implies  further  —  without 
positively  committing  himself,  however — that 
Whitman,  by  virtue  of  his  universality,  is  the 
greatest  poetical  genius,  all  considerations  of 
nationality  apart,  of  the  century  just  closed. 

"The  conviction  of  a  few  chosen  spirits,  ex- 
pressed in  diverse  tongues,  is  that  Whitman 
should  be  regarded  as  not  only  incontestably  the 
first  of  the  singers  of  his  race,  but  as  the  most 
powerful  and  the  most  original  poet  of  the  en- 
tire nineteenth  century — a  conviction  at  which 
one  may  smile  a  priori,  but  which,  nevertheless, 
is  gaining  ground  from  day  to  day.  Many  who 
would  not  venture  to  share  it  are  constrained  to 
admit  that  there  is  no  other  poet  of  modern  times 
so  prodigiously  vast.  In  truth,  his  verses  pos- 
sess to  an  astonishing  degree  a  quality  which 
those  of  only  a  dozen,  perhaps,  of  sovereign 
geniuses  have  possessed :  that  of  addressing  them- 
selves to  the  entire  world.  They  correspond  more 
closely  than  any  other  utterance  to  the  aspira- 
tions, to  the  needs,  to  the  fervors  felt  by  every 
element  of  young  and  progressive  humanity  upon 
the  planet.  The  revelation  with  which  his  work  ' 
is  pregnant  appears  as  decisive  for  us  Europeans 
as  for  his  compatriots  of  the  East,  of  the  West, 
or  of  the  South.  Indeed,  it  would  be  idle  for  his 
compatriots  to  attempt  to  appropriate  Walt  Whit- 
man to  themselves :  he  escapes  them.  Passing  all 
the  frontiers,  he  addresses  himself  to  each  and 
every  one  of  the  peoples  of  the  earth ;  and,  if 
he  shall  not  be  recognized  one  day  by  all  without 
exception,  he  will  not  be  recognized  fully — that  is 
to  say,  in  the  measure  in  which  he  ought  to  be 
recognized — by  any.  In  certain  respects,  Walt 
Whitman  is  nearer  to  us  Frenchmen  than  if  he 
were  of  our  own  blood.  He  does  not  emerge  for 
us  from  the  night  of  time  or  from  the  mists  of 
space,  like  this  or  that  imposing  figure  who  re- 
mains solitary  and  remote  in  spite  of  everything. 
He  is  a  big  elder  brother  who  illumines  our 
march  after  having  breathed  our  atmosphere,  fol- 
lowed our  paths,  experienced  our  appetites,  and 
ruminated  our  thoughts.  It  is  not  a  question, 
then,  of  presenting  here  an  'exotic,'  but  of  sup- 
pressing the  barriers  which  debar  us  from  a  living 
fountain  of  beauty  and  of  love,  at  which  genera- 
tions will  quench  their  thirst,  as  generations  have 
quenched  their  thirst  at  the  fountain  of  Shake- 
speare." 

The  personality  of  Walt  Whitman  appears 
to  M.  Bazalgette  as  wonderful  as  his  writ- 
ings. "Whatever,"  he  says,  "be  the  value  of 
the  work  left  by  the  American  bard— and  this 
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is  incalculable — it  is  no  exaggeration  to  affirm 
that  the  man  seems  still  more  extraordinary. 
.  .  .  His  life  was  the  life  the  most  simply 
grand,  the  most  ample,  the  fullest,  the  most 
extraordinary  which  has  ever  been  lived,  per- 
haps, upon  this  planet;  a  life  candid,  joyous, 
expansive,  multitudinous  and  zestful  without 
ostentation,  which  has  passed  bodily  into  a 
strange,  phenomenal  work  without  equivalent 
in  origin,  character  and  significance;  a  life 
beside  which  the  careers  of  the  great  adven- 
turers or  the  most  strenuous  of  the  modern 
captains  of  industry  appear  almost  poor  as 
soon  as  we  have  pierced  the  surface  and 
grasped  the  ensemble;  a  life  which  seems  to 
explode  the  word  'live'  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
creating it  with  new  meanings."  M.  Bazal- 
gette  is  particularly  impressed  by  the  com- 
plexity of  Walt  Whitman's  character: 

"Walt  Whitman  englobes  a  world  of  antinom- 
ies. As  soon  as  you  succeed  in  seizing  and  fixing 
what  you  think  his  essential  traits,  other  charac- 
teristics of  at  least  equal  importance  immediately 
solicit  you.  .  .  .  Among  the  many  strong 
contrasts,  the  most  striking,  perhaps,  is  that 
which  is  revealed  when,  in  considering  him  in  his 
daily  walk  and  conversation,  you  discover  him 
by  turns  so  close  to  common  mortals  as  to  be 
confounded  with  them,  and  formidably  isolated 
by  his  superhuman  proportions.  As  a  perfect 
democrat — not  in  attitude  and  word,  but  in  daily 
practice — he  superimposed  upon  the  qualities  of  the 
mass,  in  which  he  shared  largely,  the  inappreciable 


spiritual  faculties  which  belonged  to  his  own  par- 
ticular individuality.  There  was  no  divorce  be- 
tween the  crowd  and  his  gigantic  personality: 
he  possessed  the  attributes  of  ordinary  humanity, 
and,  besides,  that  'great  something'  of  which 
Thoreau  and  Tennyson  suspected  the  exis- 
tence without  being  able  to  define  it,  and 
which  was  not  that  which  is  commonly  called 
genius.  Nature  did  not  force  him  to  ex- 
piate the  superiority  with  which  she  had  endowed 
him  by  marking  him,  as  she  marks  most  very 
great  men,  with  the  freakishnesses,  inaptitudes  and 
defects  from  which  the  average  man  is  exempt, 
but,  prodigiously  generous  towards  him,  she  willed 
that  he  should  rise  as  high  as  the  loftiest  peaks, 
and  that,  instead  of  the  snows  and  denuded  rocks 
corresponding  to  his  altitude,  he  should  conserve 
to  fhe  very  top  the  vegetation  of  the  warm  val- 
leys which  are  adorned  with  farms,  shade  trees 
and  harvesters.  It  was  in  this  respect  that  Walt 
Whitman  was  a  new  specimen  of  humanity,  a 
product  sui  generis,  springing  out  of  the  soil  and 
the  democracy  of  the  New  World." 

There  were  certain  curious  contradictions  in 
Whitman's  nature  to  which  M.  Bazalgette  calls 
attention.  The  great  poet  could  be  both  ego- 
tistical and  humble.  On  occasions  he  wrote 
"puffs"  of  his  own  poetry  for  the  papers;  at 
other  times  he  would  talk  of  his  "pomes"  and 
"pieces"  with  the  guilelessness  of  a  rustic. 
He  was  audaciously  frank  in  "Leaves  of 
Grass"  regarding  his  private  life,  but  in  pres- 
ence of  his  friends  he  was  secretive.  He  sa- 
luted joyously  the  conquests  of  science,  while 
permitting  himself  only  the  most  primitive  ob- 
jects for  his  personal  use.  He  glorified  the 
mercantile  spirit,  yet  affirmed  throughout  his 
whole  career  a  masterful  disdain  of  money. 
These  contrasts  (and  others  equally  striking 
which  might  be  mentioned),  disconcerting  as 
they  appear  at  first  blush,  are  not,  to  M.  Bazal- 
gette's  thinking,  real  contradictions,  but  mere- 
ly manifold  manifestations  of  an  underlying 
unity.     He  says : 

"Like  life,  like  nature  and  like  truth,  Walt 
Whitman  was  made  up  of  contrasts  which  were 
blended  in  a  higher  harmony.  For,  if  there  was 
one  quality  in  Whitman  regarding  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  doubt,  it  was  the  perfect  equilibrium 
of  his  nature.  You  recognized  this  immediately 
by  the  monumental  impression  you  received  in  his 
presence.  He  seemed  the  living  confirmation  of 
those  truths  which  impose  themselves  and  cannot 
be  proved.  One  would  have  said  that  he  shared 
the  immense  indifference  of  nature.  Events 
seemed  to  affect  him  no  more  than  they  affect  a 
block  of  inorganic  matter;  and,  in  circumstances 
where  the  least  excitable  man  would  have  lost 
his  head,  bounded  with  indignation,  or  burst  into 
laughter,  he  remained  perfectly  impassive.  If, 
by  his  invincible  penchant  for  the  indolent  and 
musing  absorption  of  life,  Walt  evoked  the  South, 
by  his  absolute  self-control  he  showed  himself 
possessed  of  a  Northern  temperament.     The  same 
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person  who,  in  his  innermost  being,  vibrated  with 
the  most  imponderable  psychic  emotions,  and  who, 
in  the  evening  of  his  life,  reverting  to  the  thrills 
of  his  heart  and  of  his  senses,  confessed  his  nu- 
merous racking  passions,  was  capable  of  main- 
taining the  impassibility  of  the  Himalayas.  The 
ardent  curiosity  which  impelled  him  towards  all 
the  aspects  of  multitudinous  life,  the  quiverings 
of  his  ramifying  sensibility,  the  movements  of  his 
terribly  hot  blood — all  these  were  fused  in  a 
sovereign  calm  to  which  every  witness  bears  tes- 
timony.    This  man,  who  had  pushed  his  investi- 


gations into  the  spiritual  domain  as  far  as  any- 
body, remained  in  his  attitude  a  brother  of  the 
ruminants  and  of  the  hills.  And,  recognizing 
how  the  world  of  emotions  proclaimed  through 
him  its  affinities  with  the  inorganic  world,  we 
admire  this  exceptional  fusion.  All  antitheses 
met  in  his  being  to  recompose,  as  it  were,  a  syn- 
thesis in  which  the  universe  should  appear.  There 
were  no  more  walls  of  partition ;  the  material 
world  and  the  spiritual  world  effected  a  supreme 
reconciliation  in  the  flesh  and  soul  of  an  indi- 
vidual— Walt  Whitman,  a  cosmos." 


ALBERT    RYDER'S    MYSTIC     ART 


^OO  GREATER  contrast  could  well 

N\\  be  imagined  than  that  existing 
J  J  between  Albert  P.  Ryder  and  the 
A/  spirit  of  twentieth  century  New 
^)  York.  That  the  two  should 
somehow  have  managed  to  blend  is  nothing 
short  of  a  miracle.  But  then  Mr.  Ryder  is 
himself  a  kind  of  miracle,  and  suggests  the 
thought  that  if  the  inward  vision 
is  strong  enough,  the  environ- 
ment is  immaterial.  In  a  city 
dominated  by  commercial  ideals 
he  has  chosen  to  follow  the 
gleam  of  far-off,  mystic  ideals, 
and  as  if  to  emphasize  his  con- 
tempt for  material  things  he 
lives  in  a  back  room  in  a  lodg- 
ing-house, amidst  piled-up  debris 
and  confusion.  The  visitor  to 
this  squalid  workshop  is  bound 
to  feel  a  pang  of  disappoint- 
ment; but  in  Mr.  Ryder  himself 
he  cannot  be  disappointed.  The 
man  is  as  genuine  and  as  simple 
as  an  oak. 

It  is  twenty  years,  now,  since 
Mr.  Ryder's  paintings  brought 
him  the  fame  of  a  master.  He 
belongs  to  the  "old  guard"  in 
American  art,  and  has  won  the 
right  to  be  ranked  with  Homer 
Martin,  George  Inness  and 
John  La  Farge.  As  individual 
as  any  of  the  three  artists 
named,  his  subjects  are  entirely 
different  from  those  they  have 
selected.  Mr.  Ryder  is  pre- 
eminently a  poet,  and  he  de- 
lights to  realize  on  canvas  the 
dreams  of  the  master-poets.  His 
"Temple  of  the  Mind,"  which 
many  regard  as  his  greatest 
achievement,  is  a  symbolic  por- 


trayal of  a  moon-lit  temple  from  which  a 
satyr  has  driven  the  Graces.  The  subject  was 
inspired  by  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  His  "Con- 
stance" is  based  on  the  Chaucerian  legend  of 
the  unfaithful  wife  who  was  set  adrift,  with 
her  babe,  in  an  oarless  boat  on  the  North  Sea. 
Shakespeare  and  Wagner  have  furnished  many 
of  his  themes.    In  all  he  does  is  a  touch  of  the 


Owned  by   R.    B.   Angus,    Es^.,   Montreal. 

"THE  TEMPLE  OF  THE  MIND" 

(By  Albert  Ryder) 

"A  piece  of  pure  symbolism,"  says  Charles  de  Kay,  "as  beautiful 
in  thought  as  tne  finest  work  of  the  kind  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  lovely  in  color  as  nothing  else.  It  is  a  picture  steeped  in  faery, 
and  may  be  taken  as  one  of  the  greatest  achievements  American 
painting  hat  yet  shown" 
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Owned  by  John  Gellatly,  Esq.,  New  York 

"THE   FLYING   DUTCHMAN" 

(By   Albert  Ryder) 

The  reproduction  gives  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  beauty,  the  terror  and  tlie  weird  poetic  mystery  of  this  daring 
creation.  "Ryder  has  painted  in  it,"  says  one  critic,  "the  sound  of  rushing  waters  and  the  melancholy  whistle  of 
the  wind" 


archaic;  but  mystic  is  the  epithet  that  beat  de- 
scribes his  art. 

Mr.  Roger  Fry,  for  awhile  curator  of  paint- 
ings at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  and  now 
foreign  representative  of  that  institution,  has 
lately  taken  occasion  to  express  his  surprise 
that  American  critics  have  not  long  ago  made 
clear  "the  undeniable  genius,  the  unmistakable 
inspiration"  of  Albert  Ryder.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Ryder  is  himself  partly  to  blame.  He  is  much 
more  interested  in  achieving  great  work  than 
in  publishing  its  merits.  And  yet  for  years  his 
work  has  been  highly  esteemed  in  art  circles. 

As  long  ago  as  1890  Mr.  Charles  de  Kay 
published  in  The  Century  an  article  hailing 
Mr.  Ryder  as  a  painter  of  rare,  if  not  unique 
gifts.  "His  pictures,"  said  Mr.  de  Kay,  "glow 
with  an  inner  radiance,  like  some  minerals, 
or  like  the  ocean  under  certain  states  of  cloud, 
mist,   wind.     Some  have  the  depth,   richness 


and  luster  of  enamels  of  the  great  period." 
And  Sadakichi  Hartmann  has  written  in  his 
"History  of  American  Art" : 

"My  first  visit  to  Ryder  was  one  of  those  hours 
never  to  be  forgotten.  It  is  Ryder's  overflow  of 
sentiment  curbed  (sometimes  even  suppressed  for 
the  moment)  by  a  sturdy  awkwardness  which 
also  now  and  then  appears  on  the  apparently  so 
mild  surface  of  his  character;  his  patient  wait- 
ing (running  away  from  his  studio  to  absorb  No- 
vember skies  on  moonlit  nights,  and  returning 
to  his  canvases  at  all  times  of  the  day  and  night 
whenever  an  idea  suggests  itself),  until  he  can 
condense  all  the  manifold  inspirations  of  which  a 
picture  is  created,  into  the  most  perfect  one  at 
his  command — which  makes  his  art  so  great  that 
it  can  hold  its  ground  even  in  the  company  of  il- 
lustrious masterpieces.  One  must  see  his  'Sieg- 
fried' (owned  by  Sir  William  Van  Home,  Mont- 
real) riding  along  the  Rhine,  meeting  the  Rhine 
daughters  near  a  mighty  oak,  all  bathed  in  a 
cold  armor-glittering  moonshine,  to  realize  how 
he  can   flood  a  picture  with   sensuous,  bewitch- 
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ing  poetry;  and  in  order  to  fathom  how  far  he 
can  climb  in  grandeur  of  thought  and  composi- 
tion one  must  study  his  'Jonah'  (owned  by  C.  E. 
S.  Wood,  of  Portland,  Ore.),  and  his  'Flying 
Dutchman.'  The  world-weary  phantom  ship, 
adrift  on  the  tempestuous  sea  of  time — its  colos- 
sal troughs  bedizened  with  the  lurid  glamor  of  a 
goblin  sun— is  seen  struggling  in  the  left  distance, 
in  an  atmosphere  laden  with  Good  Friday  gloom 
and  glory,  on  a  mighty  wave,  upwards!  This 
upward  movement  is  genius,  pure  and  mighty, 
that  will  live  for  centuries  to  come  (if  no  varnish 
slides  occur).  It  is  a  picture  as  impressive  as 
religion,  one  of  the  few  that  sound  the  note  of 
sublimity  which  is,  after  all,  the  highest  in  art." 

In  an  article  published  in  The  Broadway 
Magacinc,  Joseph  Lew^is  French  has  paid  an 
eloquent  tribute  to  Mr.  Ryder's  art.    He  says : 

'■Ryder  paints  dreams.  This  is  the  simple  and 
best  definition  which  the  art  world  has  given  him 
for  thirty-five  years.  His  paintings  are  evolved 
from  his  inner  consciousness  and  are  pure  tours 
dc  force  of  the  imagination  and  memory. 

"One  looking  at  his  canvases  hardly  cares  to 
separate  them  into  detail.     It  would  be  dissecting 


a  dream.  And  yet  each  and  every  part  of  a  pic- 
ture, which  may  have  occupied  him  from  two  to 
ten  years  in  the  painting,  is  a  faithful  transcript 
from  some  well-remembered  original  which  he  has 
seen  and  noted  in  his  long  and  solitary  walks 
abroad.  Even  the  slightest  detail  of  the  pose  of 
figures,  which  are  apparently  wrought  purely  from 
the  imagination,  has  been  studied  from  nature. 
And  for  all  this  Ryder  relies  wholly  on  his  mar- 
velous faculty  of  minute  observation  and  his  ex- 
cellent memory." 

Ryder's  method  of  working,  Mr.  French 
continues,  is  unlike  that  of  any  other  living 
painter : 

"A  poet  by  nature  who  often  writes  verses  on 
any  great  topic  or  character  which  has  stirred 
his  soul  to  deep  thought,  he  bides  his  time.  He 
does  not  choose  his  subject.  It  comes 
to  him.  Meditating  long  on  that  won- 
derful trinity  of  Shakespeare's  'Tempest,' 
Prospero,  the  gentle  Miranda,  and  the  strange 
Caliban,  finally  begin  to  take  shape  slowly  on  the 
canvas.  They  do  not  form  themselves  in  his 
mind's  eye  first,  as  is  the  case  with  all  other  paint- 
ers.    He   only    feels  them   there.      As   he   paints 


Owned  by  Sir  William  Van  Home,  Montreal 


'CONSTANCE" 


(By  Albert  Ryder) 

Based  on  the  Chaucerian  legend  of  the  unfaithful  wife  who  was  set  adrift  with  her  child  in  the  North  Sea. 
This  picture,  says  Roger  Fry,  "has  the  audacity  of  conviction,  the  sheer  indifference  to  all  ordinary  plausibility  of 
an  inspired  vision" 
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Owned  by  Dr.   A.  T.  Sanden,  New  York 

"THE  FOREST   OF   ARDEN" 

(By  Albert  Ryder) 

A   poetic    study   reminiscent   of    Maeterlinck   and   the    Pre-Raphaelites 


they  grow  and  grow  subtly,  surely,  until  after 
long,  patient  toil  they  stand,  as  subtly,  surely  sur- 
charged with  imagination  and  yet  full  of  convic- 
tion as  life  itself. 

"After  he  has  evolved  them — as  much  his  own 
creation  from  first  to  last  as  Shakespeare's — per- 
haps the  legend  of  King  Cophetua,  shadowiest  and 
most  simple  of  stories,  or  it  may  be  of  the  Flying 
Dutchman — has  begun  to  tug  at  his  fancy.  Again 
and  again  and  again  the  shadow  of  the  dream 
returns,  till  finally  the  artist  seizes  tJie  brush  and 
begins  to  give  it  form. 

"He  is  a  slow  worker,  as  befits  a  dweller  in 
dreamland.  He  cannot  paint  a  picture  to  order, 
but  is  the  slave  of  the  lamp  of  his  imagination, 
and  has  for  years  been  left  alone  by  the  few  con- 
noisseurs who  appreciate  him,  to  work  out  his 
vision  in  his  own  way. 

"Thus  dining  often  on  a  crust  and  a  glass  of 
water,  as  is  his  preference  (he  has  never  tasted 
spirits  in  his  life),  and  sleeping  on  his  pallet  in  his 
queer  old  room — no  highest  courtesy  of  the  term 
could  call  it  a  'studio'-— descending  therefrom  oc- 
casionally of  a  night,  for  he  loves  to  wander  when 
the  moon  is  at  the  full,  to  take  long  walks,  whiqh 
often  lead  him  across  the  Hudson  and  for  miles 


inland  or  along  the  Jersey  shore, 
Albert  Ryder  lives  out  his  dreams 
and  puts  them  down  on  canvas  for 
posterity." 

To  these  tributes  should  be 
added  that  of  Roger  Fry,  lately 
published  in  The  Burlington 
Magazine.  "Ryder's  genius," 
he  declares,  "is  essentially  akin 
to  that  of  the  lyric  poet;  it 
might  arise  almost  at  any  mo- 
ment, and  in  any  circumstances ; 
it  does  not  belong  particularly 
to  its  age  or  its  place;  one 
might  almost  say  that  it  was 
independent  of  the  artistic  tra- 
dition it  inherited.  Certainly,  its 
effects  depend  upon  no  slowly 
built-up  knowledge  of  technique 
and  construction,  no  inherited 
craftsmanship  handed  on  from 
one  generation  to  another."  Mr. 
Fry  continues: 

"What  Ryder  has  to  say  is  so 
entirely  personal,  so  immediately 
the  fruit  of  his  own  peculiar  hu- 
mors, that  he  was  boimd  to  find 
for  it  a  mode  of  expression  equally 
peculiar  and  individual.  Ryder,  of 
course,  belongs  quite  definitely  to 
his  age,  and,  tho  not  quite  so  ob- 
viously, to  his  country ;  but  it  is 
partly  by  virtue  of  this  very  exag- 
geration of  individualism  in  his  art 
that  he  does  so.  So  that  it  seems 
of  little  importance  to  explain 
even  if  I  were  able  to,  his 
genesis  and  development.  One 
accepts  him  merely  as  an  isolated  phenomenon,  a 
delightful  and  unexpected  freak  of  his  stock.  Still, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  associate  him  almost  im- 
mediately with  one  other  American  creator,  namely, 
Edgar  Allan  Poe,  nor  to  wonder  whether  similar 
circumstances,  or  a  similar  violence  of  reaction 
from  them,  have  been  at  work  in  the  formation 
of  their  kindred  spirits. 

"In  any  case,  Ryder,  tho  he  is  happily  still  in 
full  possession  of  his  powers,  still  a  producer, 
belongs  to  the  pre-Whistlerian  age.  He  is  the 
last  gleaning  of  the  harvest  of  1830;  his  romanti- 
cism has  the  fervox  and  heat  of  the  earlier 
votaries  of  the  movement,  he  has  the  unconscious- 
ness and  abandonment  which  one  looks  for  in 
vain  in  contemporary  art.  One  thinks  first,  as  I 
said,  of  Poe,  because  something  in  their  isolation 
has  given  a  common  quality  to  the  work  of  the 
two,  but  after  him  one  thinks  of  the  earlier 
romanticists,  of  Shelley,  of  Coleridge,  of  Schu- 
bert." 

Mr.  Fry  goes  on  to  justify  his  conviction 
in  the  following  description  of  Ryder's  "Con- 
stance" : 
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"It  has  the  audacity  of  convic- 
tion, the  sheer  indifference  to  all 
ordinary  plausibility,  of  an  in- 
spired vision.  It  might  be  dan- 
gerous to  hazard  a  guess  as  to 
which  way  the  boat  is  moving,  or 
how  it  is  constructed  or  can  float 
at  all ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  is  moving  forward  by  some 
magic  spell  with  the  silent  swiftness 
of  Alastor's  bark  'As  one  that  in 
a  silver  vision  floats,  Beneath  the 
cold  glare  of  the  desolate  night.' 
And  all  this,  so  comparatively 
easy  to  poetry,  so  difficult  to  paint- 
ing with  its  more  specialized 
vision,  is  given  by  a  very  peculiar 
method,  by  a  most  elaborate  and 
hyper-subtle  simplification.  The 
actual  forms  are  almost  childishly 
simple,  but  they  have  a  mass  and 
content  essential  to  the  effect  they 
produce. 

"And  this,  I  take  it,  is  one  of 
the  crucial  problems  of  the  paint- 
er, especially  the  modern  painter, 
namely,  to  give  a  sense  of  the 
complexity,  infinity  and  richness 
of  matter  without  involving  his 
design  with  a  corresponding  com- 
plexity of  form.  Ryder  has  solved 
it  by  painting  over  and  over  again, 
loading  his  paint  sometimes  to  a 
dangerous  extent,  and  producing 
at  last  a  wonderfully  enamelled 
surface  overlying  a  broken  and 
highly  varied  impasto.  It  may  be 
that  this  peculiar  technique,  which 
he  has  worked  out  for  himself,  is 
also  due  to  a  certain  tentativeness, 
almost  a  hesitation,  in  his  manner,  which  leads 
him  continually  to  refine  on  the  idea,  changing 
gradually  every  element  in  the  design  until  each 
part  becomes  expressive.  In  any  case,  the  result 
of  this  infinitely  laborious  process  is  one  of  great 
simplicity  in  the  achieved  result." 

Enough  has  been  said  to  make  it  clear  that 
Mr.  Ryder  is  a  great  thinker,  as  v^ell  as  a 
great  artist.  He  has  garnered,  in  living,  a 
rich  philosophy,  and  some  day  he  may  be  per- 
suaded to  give  it  to  the  world  in  writing.  In 
the  meanwhile,  he  offers  this  partial  expres- 
sion of  the  ideals  that  have  guided  him  in  his 
work: 

"Imitation  is  not  inspiration,  and  inspiration 
only  can  give  birth  to  a  work  of  art.  The  least  of 
a  man's  original  emanation  is  better  than  the 
best  of  a  borrowed  thought.  In  pure  perfection 
of  technique,  coloring  and  composition,  the  art 
that  has  already  been  achieved  may  be  imitated, 
but  never  surpassed.  Modern  art  must  strike  out 
from  the  old  and  assert  its  individual  right  to 
live  through  Twentieth  Century  impressionism 
and  interpretation.  The  new  is  not  revealed  to 
those  w.hose  eyes  are  fastened  in  worship  upon  the 
old.  The  artist  of  to-day  must  work  with  his 
face  turned  toward  the  dawn,  steadfastly  believ- 


Owned  by  Sir  William  Van  Home,  Montreal 

"SIEGFRIED   AND  THE  RHINE  MAIDENS" 

(By  Albert  Ryder) 

"One  must  see  this  Siegfried,"  says  Sadakichi  Hartmann,  "riding  along 
the  Rhine,  meeting  the  Rhine  daughters  near  a  mighty  oak,  all  bathed  in  a 
cold,  armor-glittering  moonshine,  to  realize  how  Ryder  can  flood  a  picture 
with  sensuous,  bewitching  poetry" 


ing  that  his  dream  will  come  true  before  the  set- 
ting of  the  sun." 

"It  is  the  first  vision  that  counts.  The  artist  has 
only  to  remain  true  to  his  dream  and  it  will  pos- 
sess his  work  in  such  a  manner  that  it  will  re- 
semble the  work  of  no  other  man — for  no  two 
visions  are  alike,  and  those  who  reach  the  heights' 
have  all  toiled  up  the  steep  mountains  by  a  differ- 
ent route." 

"Art  is  long.  The  artist  must  buckle  himself 
with  infinite  patience.  His  ears  must  be  deaf  to 
the  clamor  of  insistent  friends  who  would  quicken 
his  pace.  His  eyes  must  see  naught  but  the  vision 
beyond.  He  must  await  the  season  of  fruitage 
without  haste,  without  worldly  ambitions,  without 
vexation  of  spirit." 

"The  canvas  I  began  ten  years  ago  I  shall 
perhaps  complete  to-day  or  to-morrow.  It  has 
been  ripening  under  the  sunlight  of  the  years  that 
come  and  go.  It  is  not  that  a  canvas  should  be 
worked  at.  It  is  a  wise  artist  who  knows  when 
to  cry  'halt'  in  his  composition,  but  it  should  be 
pondered  over  in  his  heart  and  worked  out  with 
prayer  and  fasting." 

'•The  artist  needs  but  a  roof,  a  crust  of  bread 
and  his  easel,  and  all  the  rest  God  gives  him  in 
abundance.  He  must  live  to  paint  and  not  paint 
to  live.  He  cannot  be  a  good  fellow ;  he  is  rarely 
a  wealthy  man,  and  upon  the  potboiler  is  inscribed 
the  epitaph  of  his  art." 
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BERNARD     SHAW'S     DISCOVERY     OF    A    SUPERTRAMP 


VER  since  George  Bernard  Shaw, 

E\\  in  1892,  instructed  the  Indepen- 
I  j  dent  Theatre  of  London  to  "dis- 
cover" him,  he  has  been  gener- 
ously busy  in  his  leisure  hours 
discovering  others,  not  only  men,  but  the  su- 
perman ;  and  now  it  is  the  supertramp.  This 
last  superindividual,  however,  is  no  Nietzsch- 
ean  abstraction,  but  an  astonishing  new  Eng- 
lish poet  whose  book  of  verse,  "The  Soul's 
Destroyer,"  found  its  way  by  mail  to  Shaw  in 
1905,  straight  from  a  London  doss-house.  It 
was  sent  in  desperation  by  a  tramp,  William 
H.  Davies,  after  such  a  grim  struggle  for 
recognition  as  rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of  the 
poet  nowadays. 

The  little  book  was  not  a  complimentary 
copy.  Its  author  could  afford  nothing  so 
pleasant.  "As  far  as  I  could  guess,"  writes 
Shaw,  "he  had  walked  into  a  printer's  or  sta- 
tioner's shop,  handed  in  his  manuscript,  and 
ordered  his  book  as  he  might  have  ordered  a 
pair  of  boots."     And  "G.  B.  S."  continues : 

"It  was  marked  'price  half  a  crown.'  An  ac- 
companying letter  asked  me  very  civilly  if  I  re- 
quired a  half-crown  book  of  verses;  and,  if  so, 
would  I  please  send  the  author  the  half-crown; 
if  not,  would  I  return  the  book.  This  was  at- 
tractively simple  and  sensible.  Further,  the  hand- 
writing was  remarkably  delicate  and  individual: 
the  sort  of  handwriting  one  might  expect  from 
Shelley  or  George  Meredith.  I  opened  the  books 
and  was  more  puzzled  than  ever ;  for  before  I 
had  read  three  lines  I  perceived  that  the  author 
was  a  real  poet.  His  work  was  not  in  the  least 
strenuous  or  modern :  there  was  in  it  no  sign 
that  he  had  ever  read  anything  later  than  Cowper 
or  Crabbe,  not  even  Byron,  Shelley,  or  Keats, 
much  less  Morris,  Swinburne,  Tennyson,  or  Hen- 
ley and  Kipling.  There  was  indeed  no  sign  of 
his  ever  having  read  anything  otherwise  than  as 
a  child  reads.  The  result  was  a  freedom  from 
literary  vulgarity  which  was  like  a  draught  of 
clear  water  in  a  desert.  Here,  I  saw,  was  a 
genuine  innocent,  writing  odds  and  ends  of  verses 
about  odds  and  ends  of  things,  living  quite  out 
of  the  world  in  which  such  things  are  usually 
done,  and  knowing  no  better  (or  rather  no  worse) 
than  to  get  his  book  made  by  the  appropriate 
craftsman  and  hawk  it  around  like  any  other 
ware." 

Shaw  paid  his  half  crown  and  bought  more 
copies,  which  he  ordered  sent  to  various  Lon- 
don critics  and  "verse-fanciers,"  wondering 
slyly  if  they  would  recognize  a  true  poet  when 
presented  to  them  in  so  unusual  a  way.  It 
was  not  long  before  the  reviews  began  to  ap- 
pear. No  less  a  critic  than  Arthur  Symons, 
in  The  Outlook,  called  attention  to  "this  curi- 


ous, disconcerting  book,  in  which  the  lodging- 
house  of  the  poor  finds  for  the  first  time  its 
poet";  and  he  discovered  in  his  poems  "some- 
thing of  the  grim  directness,  the  grotesque 
humor,  the  pungent  realism,  of  the  best  work 
of  James  Thomson."  Others  hailed  William 
Davies  as  a  latter-day  Blake.  "  'The  Soul's 
Destroyer,'  "  announced  The  Bookman,  "con- 
tains some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  poignant 
poetry  of  our  day.  For  brevity,  simplicity, 
and  bitter  force  and  calm,  the  'Lodging  House 
Fire'  is  one  of  the  finest  reveries  in  the  lan- 
guage." And  The  Academy  went  so  far  as  to 
query,  "Will  Mr.  Davies  ever  be  a  classic  like 
Blake  or  Wordsworth?  We  believe  that,  if  he 
has  wit  and  opportunity  to  perfect  his  skill, 
it  is  not  impossible.  Mr.  Davies  has  the  one 
thing  essential:  all  the  others  may  be  added 
unto  him  if,  as  we  have  said,  he  is  given  his 
chance  and  will  take  it.  A  poet  of  the  air 
and  sunshine,  sinewy,  adventurous,  sincere." 

Simultaneously  appeared  enthusiastic  col- 
umns in  the  London  dailies,  and  an  interview 
with  the  poet,  reading  which,  Shaw  learned 
for  the  first  time  that  William  H.  Davies  was 
a  tramp  living  in  a  wretched  lodging- 
house — a  strange,  unaccountable  sort  of 
tramp,  with  a  wooden  leg  and  an  in- 
herited income  of  eight  shillings  a  week. 
"Finding  this  too  much  for  his  needs,"  Mr. 
Shaw  remarks,  "he  devoted  twenty  per  cent, 
of  it  to  pensioning  necessitous  friends  in  his 
native  place,  saved  a  further  percentage  to 
print  verses  with,  and  lived  modestly  on  the 
remainder.  My  purchase  of  eight  copies  of 
the  book  enabled  him,  I  gathered,  to  discard 
all  economy  for  about  three  months.  It  also 
moved  him  to  offer  me  the  privilege  (for  such 
I  quite  sincerely  deem  it)  of  reading  his  auto- 
biography in  manuscript." 

Shaw  not  only  read  the  autobiography,  he 
recommended  it  to  a  progressive  London  pub- 
lisher as  "most  remarkable,"  and  it  is  now 
just  published  under  the  arresting  title  he  gave 
it— "The  Autobiography  of  a  Super-Tramp."* 
Moreover,  he  contributes  a  preface,  introduc- 
tory and  critical,  in  which  he  mockingly  dis- 
claims all  personal  knowledge  of  the  "incor- 
rigible" author;  for,  he  solemnly  assures  us, 
"if  he  is  to  be  encouraged  and  approved,  then 
British  morality  is  a  mockery,  British  respec- 


»The  Autobiography  of  a  Super-Tramp.  By  W.  H. 
Davies.  With  a  Preface  by  Bernard  Shaw.  A.  C. 
Fifield,   London. 
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tability  is  an  imposture,  and  British  industry  a 
vice." 

Mr.  Davies  was  born  in  Wales  about  thirty- 
five  years  ago,  in  a  pubhc  house  kept  by  his 
grandfather,  a  retired  sea-captain ;  and  the 
story  of  his  boyhood  reads  Hke  Dickens.  He 
was  apprenticed  to  the  picture  frame  trade, 
but  proved  a  rather  idle  apprentice,  loving  to 
read  day  and  night  and  astonish  the  old  folks 
with  his  learning.  His  grandmother  was 
"pleased  to  tears"  when  a  friend  saw  a  like- 
ness between  him  and  John  Bunyan,  until  she 
reflected  that  there  was  "no  prospect  of  ever 
tracing  a   resemblance  between  their  hearts." 

For  young  Davies  had  already  organized  a 
gang  of  thieves — "six  small  boys  of  good  fam- 
ilies and  comfortable  homes" — who  were  work- 
ing the  town  for  paint-brushes,  pencils,  bottles 
of  perfumery  for  their  girls,  etc.,  etc.,  and  who, 
being  caught  red-handed,  were  sent  to  jail  and 
flogged.  "That  was  hard  luck,  certainly," 
comments  Shaw.  "It  gives  me  a  feeling  of 
moral  superiority  to  him;  for  I  never  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  police — at  least  they  did  not 
go  on  with  the  case  (one  of  incendiarism), 
because  the  gentleman  whose  property  I  burnt 
had  a  strong  sense  of  humor  and  a  kindly 
nature,  and  let  me  off  when  I  made  him  a 
precocious  speech — the  first  I  ever  delivered — 
on  the  thoughtlessness  of  youth." 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  both  grandparents 
having  died,  young  Davies  set  out  for  Amer- 
ica in  quest  of  a  fortune,  scornfully  leaving 
the  income  from  his  tiny  inheritance  to  ac- 
cumulate till  his  return.  This  portion  of  his 
autobiography  should  be  particularly  interest- 
ing to  Americans,  for  it  was  here  that  he  be- 
came initiated  into  the  ways  of  tramp  life, 
beating  his  way  on  our  railroads  with  such 
undistinguished  Americans  as  "New  Haven 
Baldy"  and  "Three  Fingered  Jack";  begging 
joyously  at  our  fashionable  summer  resorts; 
reading  in  our  libraries,  and  accepting  the  hos- 
pitality of  Michigan  jails  in  winter  time  when 
such  kindness  was  exceedingly  profitable  to 
the  keepers  and  marshals.  He  worked,  it  must 
be  admitted,  as  little  as  possible,  at  wood- 
chopping,  hop-  and  berry-picking,  canal-dig- 
ging and  as  cattle-man  on  Atlantic  liners,  and 
he  received  one  offer  of  adoption,  being 
young  and  comely  and  poetical,  from  a  child- 
less old  German  farmer.  But  the  Super- 
Tramp  preferred  his  independent  hobnobbing 
with  such  gentlemen  of  leisure  as  "Washing- 
ton Shorty,"  "New  York  Fatty,"  "Philadelphia 
Slim,"  or  "Brum."  Of  the  last-named  we  are 
told  he  was  a  "genuine  beggar  who  did  not 


make  flashes  in  the  dark,  having  one  day 
plenty  and  nothing  the  next  day;  what  he  re- 
quired he  proceeded  to  beg  every  morning, 
making  an  inventory  of  his  wants.  Rather 
than  wash  a  good  handkerchief  he  would  beg 
an  old  one  that  was  clean,  and  he  would  with- 
out compunction  discard  a  good  shirt  alto- 
gether rather  than  sew  a  button  on — thus  keep- 
ing up  the  dignity  of  his  profession  to  the 
extreme.  .  .  .  Begging  was  to  him  a  fine 
art,  indeed,  and  a  delight  of  which  he  never 
seemed  to  tire.  I  have  known  him,  when  sur- 
feited with  an  abundance  of  common  food, 
such  as  steak,  chops,  etc.,  to  beg  lozenges  and 
sweets,  complaining,  I  suppose,  of  sore  throat." 
During  one  summer  Davies  and  "Brum"  made 
their  way  round  the  ^various  watering-places 
on  Long  Island,  where  they  had  glorious  times. 
"Cake — which  we  had  hitherto  considered  as 
a  luxury,  became  at  this  time  our  common 
food,  and  we  were  at  last  compelled  to  instal 
plain  bread  and  butter  as  a  luxury,  preferring 
it  before  the  finest  sponge  cake  flavored  with 
spices  and  eggs  .  .  ,  This  part  of  the 
country  was  exceptionally  good  for  clothes." 

Davies  also  tells  how  he  navigated  the 
Mississippi  in  a  tub  of  a  houseboat  until  laid 
low  by  malaria  in  a  Memphis  hospital ;  and 
finally,  in  a  wild  and  romantic  attempt  to 
reach  the  Klondyke,  while  beating  his  way  on 
a  Canadian  railroad,  he  had  the  great  misfor- 
tune to  meet  with  an  accident  which  cost  him 
his  right  leg.  "It  is  a  placid  narrative,"  writes 
Shaw,  "unexciting  in  matter  and  unvarnished 
in  manner,  of  the  commonplaces  of  a  tramp's 
life.  It  is  of  a  very  curious  quality.  Were 
not  the  author  an  approved  poet  of  remarkable 
sensibility  and  delicacy  I  should  put  down  the 
extraordinary  quietness  of  his  narrative  to  a 
monstrous  callousness.  Even  as  it  is,  I  ask 
myself  with  some  indignation  whether  a  man 
should  lose  a  limb  with  no  more  to-do  than  a 
lobster  loses  a  claw  or  a  lizard  his  tail,  as  if 
he  could  grow  a  new  one  at  his  next  halting 
place !  If  such  a  thing  happened  to  me,  I 
should  begin  the  chapter  describing  it  with  'I 
now  come  to  the  event  which  altered  the  whole 
course  of  my  life,  and  blighted,  etc.,  etc'  In 
Mr.  Davies'  pages  the  thing  happens  as  unex- 
pectedly as  it  did  in  real  life,  and  with  an 
effect  on  the  reader  as  appalling  as  if  he  were 
an  actual  spectator." 

According  to  Mr.  Davies,  America  is  the 
tramp's  Paradise  and  the  unskilled  worker's 
Hell.  After  meeting  with  the  utmost  kind- 
ness in  the  little  Canadian  town  where  his  leg 
was  amputated,  he  made  his  way  back  to  Eng- 
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land,  terribly  shaken,  and  finally  settled  in 
London  with  his  eight  shillings  a  week,  deter- 
mined now  to  give  his  brains  "the  chance  they 
had  longed  for  when  the  spirit  had  been 
bullied  into  submission  by  the  body's  activity." 
His  next  effort  was  the  composition  of  a  trag- 
edy in  blank  verse.  He  was  confident  that  it 
would  meet  with  success,  but  it  was  returned 
to  him  on  the  third  day.  He  then  wrote  an- 
other tragedy,  a  comedy,  and  Some  hundreds 
of  short  poems.  He  appealed  to  philan- 
thropists to  help  him  publish  his  work.  He 
even  hawked  his  poems  on  loose  sheets  from 
door  to  door.  But  all  was  of  no  avail.  For 
the  time  his  hopes  were  completely  crushed. 
There  was  still  one  chance.  By  saving 
a  few  shillings  he  fitted  up  a  pedlar's  tray, 
and  started  to  tramp  the  country.  "As  I 
advanced  mile  after  mile,  the  sounds  of  com- 
merce dying  low  and  the  human  face  becoming 
more  rare,  I  lost  for  the  time  being  my  vision 
of  the  future,  being  filled  with  the  peace  of 
present  objects.  I  noted  with  joy  the  first 
green  field  after  the  park,  the  first  bird  that 
differed  from  the  sparrow,  the  first  stile  in 
the  hedge  after  the  carved  gate,  and  the  first 
footpath  across  the  wild  common  that  was 
neither  of  gravel  nor  of  ash.  .  .  .  Reach- 
ing St.  Albans  on  the  first  night,  I  walked 
through  that  town  and,  making  a  pillow  of  my 
pack,  lay  down  on  the  wild  common.  It 
seemed  as  though  extra  bodies  of  stars  had 
been  drafted  that  night  into  the  heavens  to 
guard  and  honor  the  coming  of  age  of  the 
beautiful  moon.  And  this  fine  scene  kept  me 
awake  for  two  or  three  hours  in  spite  of  tired 
limbs.  This  seemed  to  me  a  glorious  life  as 
long  as  summer  lasted  and  one  had  money  to 
buy  food  in  the  towns  and  villages  through 
which  he  passed."  But  his  pins  and  laces  did 
not  sell,  and  he  found  himself  now  possessed 
with  a  strange  unwillingness  to  pursue  any 
longer  the  methods  of  earlier  days. 

When  he  had  earned  nineteen  pounds  he  re- 
turned to  the  doss-house  and  published  his 
book  of  poetry,  only  to  suffer  new  disappoint- 
ment in  the  failure  of  the  book  to  receive 
notice;  until  "having  started  to  drink  and 
losing  control  of  his  will,"  he  had  wildly 
decided  to  burn  every  copy  in  his  pos- 
session when  an  unsought  encounter  with 
the  Charity  Organization  made  him  "swear  a 
great  oath  that  these  copies,  good  or  bad, 
should  maintain  him  until  the  end  of  the  year." 
So  with  his  last  available  shillings,  he  bought 
a  quantity  of  stamps  and  posted  a  dozen  copies 
to  well-known  people.     Within  two  days,  he 


received  four  letters  back  enclosing  the  price 
of  the  book,  and  in  this  way  shortly  disposed 
of  no  less  than  sixty  copies.  Among  those 
early  purchasers  was  George  Bernard  Shaw, 
whose  instant  recognition  led  to  the  over- 
whelmingly wider  one  which  soon  followed. 

Mr.  Davies  has  published  a  second  volume 
of  verse^  since  1905,  which  more  than  sus- 
tains his  reputation  gained  with  "The  Soul's 
Destroyer";  and  a  third  is  forthcoming.^  We 
give  in  conclusion  a  few  stanzas  from  his 
much  quoted  revery,  "The  Lodging-House 
Fire."  "Poems  like  this,"  as  Arthur  Symons 
says,  "are  not  written  as  literary  exercises ; 
they  have  the  authenticity  of  'human  docu- 
ments.' " 

My  birthday — yesterday, 

Its  hours  were  twenty- four; 

Four  hours  I  lived  luke-warm, 
And  killed  a  score. 

I  woke  eight  chimes  and  rose, 

Came  to  our  fire  below, 
Then  sat  four  hours  and  watched 

Its  sullen  glow. 

Then  out  four  hours  I  walked, 

The  lukewarm  four  I  live. 
And  felt  no  other  joy 

Than  air  can  give. 

Ten  hours  I  give  to  sleep, 
More  than  my  need,  I  know; 

But  I  escape  my  mind 
And  that  fire's  glow. 

For  listen :    it  is   death 

To  watch  that  fire's  glow ; 
For,  as  it  burns  more  red, 

Men  paler  grow. 

I  count  us,  thirty  men, 
Huddled  from  winter's  blow. 

Helpless  to  move  away 
From  that  fire's  glow.. 

So  goes  my  life  each  day — 
Its  hours  are  twenty-four — 

Four  hours  I  live  lukewarm. 
And  kill  a  score. 

No  man  lives  life  so  wise 

But  unto  Time  he  throws 
Morsels  to  hunger  for 

At  his  life's  close. 

Were  all  such  morsels  heaped — 

Time  greedily  devours 
When  man  sits  still — he'd  mourn 

So  few  wise  hours. 

But  all  my  day  is  waste, 

I  live  a  lukewarm  four. 
And  make  a  red  coke  fire 

Poison  the  score. 


1  New  Poems.      Post  free  for   is.   jyiA.   from  the  author. 

The  Weald,  near   Sevenoaks,   England. 
"  Nature  Poems  and  Others.     A.  C.  Fifield,  London, 
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DOES    ^'ADVANCED"     TEACHING     EMPTY    THE    THEO- 
LOGICAL   SEMINARIES? 


^C^  HE   phenomenal  decrease   in   the 

T\\  number  of  theological  students, 
I  J  so  frequently  emphasized  in  re- 
//  cent  religious  discussions,  is  by 
52)  no  means  confined  to  Amer- 
ica; it  is  assuming  international  proportions 
in  Protestant  lands,  and  nowhere  more  than 
in  Germany.  While  in  all  the  other  de- 
partments of  the  universities  of  the  Father- 
land there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  enroll- 
ment so  marked  as  to  lead  to  a  revival  of 
Bismarck's  fear  of  a  "learned  proletariat," 
dangerous  to  the  state  and  to  society,  the 
church  of  Germany  is  lamenting  the  fact  that 
within  the  last  twenty  years  the  number  of 
Protestant  theological  students  has  fallen  from 
a  total  of  4,572  to  2,106,  or  54  per  cent — a  fact 
all  the  more  significant  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  total  enrollment  at  the  universities 
during  these  same  two  decades  shows  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  one  hundred  per  cent. 

The  why  and  wherefore  of  this  decrease 
has  become  a  burning  question  in  the  synods, 
conferences,  church  papers,  and  even  in  the 
parliaments  of  Germany.  The  conservative 
papers  are  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  the 
radical  theology  taught  at  the  universities  is 
the  source  of  the  trouble,  and  are  appealing 
strongly  to  the  authorities  to  appoint  men  to 
the  theological  faculties  whose  teachings  are 
in  harmony  with  the  traditional  faith  of  the 
churches.  Thus  the  Alte  Glaube  of  Leipzig 
says  in  substance  : 

How  can  anything  else  than  the  present  de- 
crease be  expected  when  the  bulk  of  the  theo- 
logical professors  are  in  no  sympathy  with  the 
faith  which  the  young  candidate  is  expected  to 
preach  to  his  people?  As  long  as  such  essentials 
as  the  divinity  of  Christ,  the  Trinity,  the  Atone- 
ment, and  the  like,  are  denied,  there  is  nothing 
to  attract  a  student  to  the  study  of  theology  at 
the  universities.  He  cannot  preach  to  his  people 
what  he  learns  at  the  universities,  and  at  the  uni- 
versities he  cannot  learn  what  he  is  to  preach  to 
his  people.  Between  university  theology  and  the 
theology  of  the  church  at  large  there  is  a  deep 
gulf;  and  it  cannot  be  expected  that  young  men 


will  again  take  to  the  study  of  theology  until 
positive  and  evangelical  teaching  again  prevail  at 
the  universities. 

Special  fuel  was  added  to  the  flame  of  this 
controversy  by  the  recent  appointment  of 
Professor  Deissmann,  of  Heidelberg,  to  Bern- 
hard  Weiss's  chair  in  Berlin,  and  of  Profes- 
sor Drews,  of  Giessen,  to  Halle.  In  both 
cases  "advanced"  men  were  given  the  place  of 
the  conservatives,  and  the  government  justi- 
fied its  action  on  the  ground  of  so-called 
"parity  prmciple"  in  the  theological  faculties, 
i.  e.,  the  principle  of  allowing  both  advanced 
and  conservative  types  of  theological  thought 
representation  on  the  theological  faculties. 
To  this  the  conservatives  have  vigorously  ob- 
jected.    The  Reformation,  of  Berlin,  says: 

"University  professors  do  not  exist  primarily 
for  the  purpose  of  making  learned  researches,  but 
rather  to  prepare  young  men  for  the  active  work 
of  the  ministry.  They  should  accordingly  be  in 
harmony  with  the  confessional  status  of  the 
church  for  whom  they  are  engaged.  Their  work 
should  not  be  mainly  'scientific,'  but  'churchly,' 
and  if  it  is  not  the  latter  it  is  no  surprise  that 
earnest  Christian  young  men  refuse  to  attend  the 
universities  in  order  to  equip  themselves  for  gos- 
pel work.  Professor  Krueger,  of  Giessen,  some 
time  ago  made  the  statement  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  theological  professor  to  endanger  the  souls 
of  his  students,  meaning  that  he  must  make  them 
doubt  even  the  fundamentals  of  faith  as  taught 
by  the  church,  in  order  thereby  to  help  them 
work  their  way  to  personal  and  not  merely  tra- 
ditional acceptance  of  Christianity.  But  the 
trouble  is  that  in  many  or  most  cases  the  aver- 
age student  does  not  get  beyond  the  stage  of 
doubt,  and  then  comes  despair  and  rejection  of 
Christian  truth,  and  not  a  deeper  personal  cer- 
and  conviction." 

The  advocates  of  advanced  theology  feel  the 
attacks  keenly  and  in  their  way  are  undertak- 
ing to  show  that  the  decrease  of  theological 
students  in  Germany  has  not  been  greater  in 
those  faculties  which  represent  advanced 
thought.  In  the  Chronik  der  Christlichen 
Welt,  the  full  data  and  facts  are  published,  as 
follows : 
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ATTENDANCE    OF   THEOLOGICAL   STUDENTS. 
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From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  decrease 
ranges  from  Rostock,  with  23  per  cent.,  to 
Greifswald,  with  70  per  cent.,  and  that  the 
critical  or  non-critical  attitude  of  the  faculty 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  rate  of  decrease. 
For  the  three  most  conservative  universities, 
Erlangen,  Greifswald  and  Rostock,  show  a  de- 
crease of  58  per  cent.,  while  at  the  universities 
with  the  most  advanced  faculties,  Giessen, 
Heidelberg,  Jena,  Marburg  and  Strassburg,  the 
decrease  during  this  period  has  been  only  38 
per  cent. 

The  conservatives  have  endeavored  to  offset 
these  conclusions  by  pointing  out  that  not  a 
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single  one  of  the  universities  most  largely 
attended,  such  as  Berlin,  Leipzig  and  Halle,  is 
exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  advanced  men. 
Not  a  single  radical  theological  faculty,  they 
further  assert,  draws  a  large  attendance.  And 
naturally,  they  argue,  the  conservatives  will 
suffer  with  the  advanced,  as  a  result  of  the 
present  radical  ascendency,  for  the  attitude  of 
advanced  thinkers  has  made  pious  young  men 
suspicious  of  all  university  theology.  Noth- 
ing, say  the  conservative  periodicals,  will 
crowd  the  theological  lecture  rooms  of  the 
German  universities  again  except  a  revival  of 
positive  and  evangelical  Christianity  in  the 
professors'  chairs. 


THE    TWO    SIDES    OF    BISHOP    POTTER'S    CHARACTER 


THE  late  Bishop  Potter,  it  is  gen- 
/?^  erally  conceded,  was  a  man  of 
Ur  the  world  before  he  was  a 
vJ  bishop — and  after.  This  dual 
sympathy  with  the  secular  and 
the  religious  was  undoubtedly  the  source  of 
both  his  strength  and  his  weakness.  It  made 
for  strength  because  his  very  knowledge  of 
the  world  enabled  him  to  present  the  church's 
claims  in  their  strongest  light.  It  made  for 
weakness  because  it  sometimes  led  to  com- 
promise and  to  what  The  Christian  Advocate 
calls  "erraticism." 

There  was  always  a  curiously  dual  aspect  of 
the  Bishop's  qualities.  He  knew  how  to  be 
both  aristocrat  and  democrat.  He  lived  in 
magnificent  style,  demanding  not  merely 
the  comforts  .but  the  luxuries  of  life; 
yet  when  occasion  demanded  he  could 
spend  his  summer  vacation  minister- 
ing to  the  sick  and  needy  on  the  East  Side  of 
New  York.  He  fraternized  with  Pierpont 
Morgan  and  the  wealthiest  men  of  the  nation ; 
yet  at  times  he  avowed  Socialistic  prin- 
ciples. The  Christian  Advocate,  in  an  editorial 
written  by  Dr.  Buckley,  declares  that  "his  ca- 
reer can  best  be  illuminated  by  dividing  it  into 
the  normal  and  the  erratic,  which  tho  almost 


inextricably   mingled   may  be   separated   with 
sufficient  distinctness  for  recognition." 

According  to  this  paper,  his  erratic  qualities 
were  manifested  most  plainly  in  his  attitude 
toward  the  temperance  question.    It  says : 

"In  1895  he  presided  at  Carnegie  Hall  over  a 
great  meeting  convened  to  protest  against  a  pro- 
posed law  to  allow  saloons  to  be  opened  during 
certain  hours  on  Sunday.  .The  speakers  repre- 
sented the  ciiief  religious  denominations.  Among 
the  clergy  who  spoke  were  his  colleague,  Bishop 
Doane,  and  Fathers  Elliott  and  Doyle  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  These  denounced 
with  great  vigor  of  argument  and  moral  enthu- 
siasm the  opening  of  saloons  on  Sunday.  Bishop 
Potter  not  only  heartily  congratulated  those  who 
were  the  most  clear  and  forcible,  but  made  an 
address  himself,  in  which  he  said: 

"  'The  saloons  should  be  closed  on  the  Lord's 
Day  in  this  great  Christian  state,  so  that  on  that 
day  there  may  be  an  opportunity  for  its  observ- 
ance. I  believe  that  the  majority  of  the  people 
are  with  those  of  us  who  are  trying  to  do  this 
thing. 

"  'I  would  like  to  express  right  here  our  pro- 
found gratitude  to  that  courageous  and  efficient 
officer  who  has  insisted  upon  the  enforcement  of 
law,  and  has  enforced  its  obedience;  who  has  put 
down  the  insolent  clamor  that  said  we  wanted  no 
Christian  Sunday.  Since  then  a  great  cry  of  grati- 
tude from  thousands  has  gone  up,  that  on  the 
Sabbath  the  door  of  the  saloon  was  shut  and  the 
door  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  was  open.' 
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Photograph  by  Pach   Brothers. 

"A    CORINTHIAN    BISHOP    OF    A    CORINTHIAN    DIOCESE" 

"If  Boston  is  the  Athens  of  America,"  says  The  Outlook,  "New  York  City  is  its  Corinth.  Bishop  Potter 
was  a  Corinthian  bishop  of  a  Corinthian  diocese.  He  interpreted  the  church  to  the  world,  and  the  world  to 
the  church,  for  he  understood  both  " 


"Some  years  afterward  he  changed  his  ground 
and  threw  his  entire  influence  in  favor  of  giving 
the  saloonists  license  for  a  large  part  of  Sunday, 
and  when  Mr.  Jerome  proposed  a  law  to  allow 
the  saloons  to  be  opened  on  Sunday,  Bishop  Pot- 
ter supported  it  by  a  letter ;  and  when  the  Church 
Temperance  Society ,^which  had  by  a  large  major- 
ity supported  his  previous  views,  opposed  this  law, 
he  wrote  to  that  society  a  condemnatory  letter, 
so  intense  and  aggressive  that  it  was  refused  to 
the  press. 

"A  total  lapse  of  his  judgment  was  seen  in 
August,    1904,   when   the    Subway    Tavern    was 


opened,  wher>e  hard  drinks  were  to  be  sold  to  men 
only,  but  women  were  permitted  to  get  beer  in 
the  soda  water  department.  He  practically  dedi- 
cated the  saloon,  and  the  Doxology,  'Praise  God 
from  whom  all  blessings  flow,'  was  sung  while 
he  and  the  other  speakers  stood  between  the  bar 
and  the  lunch  counter.  At  that  time  the  bishop 
said :  'This  is  a  great  movement  we  are  starting 
to-day,  and  the  men  who  are  not  present  will  have 
to  realize  that  they  must  take  it  into  considera- 
tion if  they  would  save  the  Republic' " 

The     Christian    Advocate     also     criticizes 
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Bishop  Potter  for  using  his  influence  to  pre- 
vent the  anti-racetrack  gambling  laws  from 
being  enacted.  It  intimates  that  if  he  had  ap- 
plied clear  judgment  to  every  step  he  took, 
and  "been  firm  as  a  rock  against  the  prevalent 
refined  excesses  of  society,"  his  career  might 
have  been  more  truly  apostolic.  And  yet,  it 
concedes,  there  was  much  in  his  character  to 
offset  these  limitations: 

"He  was  prompt  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties, 
preparing  his  discourses  with  care ;  was  a  charm- 
ing speaker,  affable  in  conversation,  and  cordial 
and  apparently  unaffected  in  meeting  all  classes 
of  society.  In  all  the  cerernonies  of  the  church 
he  was  graceful  and  impressive.     .     .     . 

"He  was  constantly  endeavoring  to  improve  the 
condition  of  this  city.  In  1895  he  passed  his  usual 
vacation  among  the  poor  of  the  East  Side,  living 
at  the'  Stanton  Street  Mission,  investigating 
sweatshops  and  grogshops,  almost  equal  in  the 
production  of  misery.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Paddock,  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  put  forth  great 
efforts  to  change  the  awful  conditions,  at  last 
making  a  complaint  to  the  captain  of  the  Eldridge 
Street  police  station,  who  charged  him  with  de- 
liberate falsehood.  He  took  the  complaints  to 
Inspector  Cross,  who  met  him  with  derision. 
Bishop  Potter  then  sent  an  indignant  letter  to 
Mayor  Van  Wyck,  the  publication  of  which 
brought  about  the  overthrow  of  the  corrupt  muni- 
cipal government. 

"His  influence  over  working  men  and  their  con- 
fidence in  him,  as  shown  by  their  choice  of  him 
as  arbitrator,  are  to  his  credit.     .     .     . 

"Bishop  Potter  invented  a  loan  bureau  for 
churches,  to  aid  the  unfortunate. 

"With  the  views  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  a  cathedral,  if  not  absolutely  necessary, 
is  a  valuable  and  appropriate  adjunct.  Long  be- 
fore Bishop  Potter  became  the  head  of  the  Dio- 
cese the  Protestant  Episcopal  churches  in  this 
city  had  talked  about  a  cathedral ;  but  he  really 
created  it,  and  his  name  will  be  connected  with 
it  forever.  When  he  began  to  raise  large  sums 
for  it  he  announced  that  it  would  open  its  doors 
for  men  of  learning  and  piety,  without  respect 
to_  their  denominational  connections,  on  certain 
suitable  occasions  and  at  suitable  hours,  to  speak 
within  its  walls.  He  lived  to  see  a  canon  passed 
by  the  General  Convention  admitting  among 
others  non-Episcopal  clergymen  (not  because  they 
are  clergymen,  but  because  they  are  Christians) 
and  Christian  laymen  on  the  same  terms,  thus  pro- 
tecting_  the  fundamental  rule  of  the  body.  No 
doubt  in  his  closing  years  he  rejoiced  greatly  in 
the  progress  of  the  visible  manifestation  of  the 
principles  of  his  communion  as  he  beheld  that 
lofty  summit  whereon  rises  the  cathedral. 

"The  name  of  Bishop  Potter  will  have  a  sure 
place  in  the  annals  of  this  metropolis,  the  United 
States,  and  the   Christian   Church." 

The  two  aspects  of  Bishop  Potter's  charac- 
ter are  emphasized  in  many  of  the  comments 
evoked  by  his  death;  but,  needless  to  say.  The 
Christian  Advocate's  point  of  view  is  not 
shared  by  all.    The  Independent  finds  some- 


thing to  praise  in  the  very  traits  The  Chris- 
tian Advocate  condemns.  "He  had  the  cour- 
age of  his  opinions,"  it  says,  "and  did  not  care 
whether  he  offended  those  who  differed  from 
him."   Similarly,  the  Boston  Herald  declares : 

"Courage  was  among  his  most  conspicuous  qual- 
ities. Who  in  America  has  spoken  more  straight- 
forwardly than  did  Bishop  Potter  in  his  charge 
to  the  clergy  and  laity  in  the  diocesan  conven- 
tion of  1902?  His  subject  was  temperance,  and 
after  expressing  his  opinion  of  prohibition  as  ap- 
plied to  such  a  community  as  New  York,  he 
ended  with  these  words :  'You  will  gather  from 
all  this  how  superficial,  how  utterly  inhuman,  in- 
considerate and  unreasonable  I  regard  a  great 
deal  of  that  doubtless  often  well-intentioned  zeal 
which  seeks  to  make  men  and  women  virtuous 
and  temperate  by  a  law  of  indiscriminate  re- 
pression.' 

"His  broad,  sane  views  on  temperance  impelled 
him,  a  little  later,  to  lend  his  presence  and  sanc- 
tion to  the  opening  of  the  'Subway  Tavern,'  that 
hopeful  saloon  experiment,  on  the  Earl  Grey 
public-house  plan,  which  looked  so  promising  but 
proved  so  short-lived.  The  act  called  down  upon 
him  the  harshest  and  most  indiscriminating  criti- 
cism, but  it  also  won  for  him  the  applause  of  that 
far  larger  body  of  Americans  who  love  a  real 
man." 

The  New  York  Outlook  takes  an  equally 
sympathetic  view  of  the  conflicting  elements 
that  met  in  Bishop  Potter.     It  says: 

"Great  bishops  have  been  of  two  types — the 
statesman  and  the  priest.  Historic  illustrations  of 
the  two  are  afforded  by  Pope  Leo  XIII  and  Pope 
Pius  X.  Bishop  Potter  belonged  to  the  first  type. 
He  was  not  an  ascetic,  nor  even  a  Puritan.  If 
Boston  is  the  Athens  of  America,  New  York 
City  is  its  Corinth.  .Bishop  Potter  was  a  Corinth- 
ian bishop  of  a  Corinthian  diocese.  He  inter- 
preted the  church  to  the  world  and  the  world  to 
the  Church,  for  he  understood  both.  His  social 
tastes  were  aristocratic,  but  his  principles  were 
democratic,  and  in  his  administration  he  played 
neither  to  the  boxes  nor  to  the  gallery.  He  had 
dignity,  perseverance,  courage,  and  great  diplo- 
matic skill,  but  his  diplomacy  was  that  of  a 
catholic,  not  of  a  cowardly  or  compromising  char- 
acter. He  believed  in  a  social  Christianity  long 
before  the  present  semi-socialistic  movement  in 
the  church. 

"Not  only  was  he  personally  a  great  power 
for  civic  righteousness,  but  his  leadership  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  making  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  New  York  an  organized  force  for 
higher  political  and  social  life.  His  comprehensive 
sympathies  and  his  wise  administration  did  much 
to  commend  the  bishopric  to  men  of  other  com- 
munions, and  to  counteract  the  prejudices  against 
it  aroused  by  the  scholastic  arguments  of  high 
and  narrow  ecclesiastics.  The  prejudices  against 
him  were  to  be  found  mostly  among  those  who 
knew  him  least.  In  those  who  knew  him  best 
a  great  respect  for  his  abilities  and  his  self-devo- 
tion was-  generally  found,  mingled  with  a  warm 
affection  founded  on  appreciation  of  a  rare  though 
sometimes  hidden  personality." 
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THE     BIBLICAL    RELIGION    NOT    AN     OFFSHOOT    OF 

THE    BABYLONIAN 


N  his  famous  Pyabel-Bibel  lec- 
tures, Professor  Friedrich  De- 
litzsch,  of  the  University  of 
Berlin,  threw  into  the  arena  of 
theological  debate  a  claim  that 
has  been  the  subject  of  bitter  controversy  ever 
since.  "How  entirely  alike  is  everything  in 
Babel  and  the  Bible !"  was  the  burden  of  his 
argument.  He  tried  to  show  that  the  faith  of 
Israel,  as  proclaimed  in  the  Old  Testament,  is 
not  unique  or  sui  generis,  but  only  a  locally 
colored  adaptation  of  the  creed  of  old  Baby- 
lonia. The  facts  to  which  he  could  point  were 
so  remarkable,  that  a  school  of  Biblical  inter- 
pretation has  grown  up  in  Germany  support- 
ing his  view  and  including  scholars  as  far 
apart  as  the  radical  Hugo  Winckler,  of  Berlin, 
and  the  conservative  Alfred  Jeremias,  of  the 
Leipzig  theological  faculty. 

That  a  reaction  would  come  which  would 
emphasize  not  the  similarities  of  the  ancient 
Babylonian  and  the  Biblical  types  of  thought, 
but  the  vast  differences  between  the  two,  has 
been  predicted  for  some  time.  This  reaction 
has  already  arrived,  and  among  the  first  to 
champion  the  Biblical  religion  as  supreme  and 
sufficient  unto  itself  is  Professor  Eduard 
Koenig,  the  indefatigable  conservative  mem- 
ber of  the  radical  theological  faculty  in 
Bonn.  He  has  lately  published  a  summary  of 
his  researches  into  this  subject  in  Die  Studier- 
stube. 

There  are  undeniable  differences,  he  argues, 
between  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Babylonian 
type  of  civilization ;  first  of  all  in  secular  mat- 
ters. Israel  possessed  a  language  of  its  own, 
and  cuneiform  texts  recently  discovered  in 
Palestine  by  Professor  Sellin,  of  Vienna,  are 
entirely  different  from  those  found  in  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates  valley.  Then  the  He- 
brews used  a  kind  of  letters  which  correspond- 
ed with  those  used  in  Phoenicia,  but  bore  no 
resemblance  to  the  Babylonian  letters.  In 
their  measurements,  too,  the  Jews  had  their 
own  distinct  system,  anticipating  our  decimal 
system.  Among  the  Babylonians  the  number 
six  constituted  the  basis  of  measurement.  An- 
other point  to  which  Professor  Koenig  calls 
attention  is  that  the  names  of  the  stars,  as 
current  in  Palestine,  are  not  found  among  the 
Babylonians  at  all.  This  is  the  more  signifi- 
cant in  view  of  the  fact  that  astronomical  data 
^played  so  importjipt  a  part  in  the  development 


of  Babylonian  religious  ideals.  The  beginning 
of  the  year  and  the  names  of  the  months  did 
not  correspond  in  the  two  countries,  and  the 
Hebrews  observed  a  seven-day  week  in  con- 
trast to  the  five-day  week  of  the  Babylonians. 
These  characteristic  differences,  Professor 
Koenig  declares,  were  all  conveniently  ignored 
by  Delitzsch  in  his  efforts  to  prove  that  the 
Canaan  of  the  period  preceding  the  immigra- 
tion of  the  Hebrews  was  an  absolute  domain 
of  Babylonian  culture. 

Still  more  marked,  in  Professor  Koenig's 
opinion,  is  the  difference  between  the  two  peo- 
ples in  the  domains  of  culture  and  religion. 
One  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  religious 
worship  among  the  ancients  was  that  of  sor- 
cery. The  magic  arts  were  freely  practised 
and  officially  recognized  in  Egypt,  Assyria  and 
Babylonia.  But  the  Old  Testament  law-givers 
and  prophets  are  unanimous  and  most  pro- 
nounced in  their  condemnation  of  sorcery. 
Idolatry,  too,  it  seems,  was  practised  among 
the  Babylonians  ;  and  Hebrew  rites  of  the  most 
important  kind,  such  as  those  relating  to  cir- 
cumcision, the  Sabbath,  and.  the  distinction  be- 
tween clean  and  unclean  animals,  were  almost 
unknown  among  the  earlier  peoples. 

In  proceeding  to  the  most  important  point  of 
all — that  of  the  religious  faith  of  the  two  peo- 
ples— Professor  Koenig  takes  issue  squarely 
with  his  opponent.  Delitzsch,  it  should  be  re- 
called, claimed  that  the  historic  monotheism  of 
the  Hebrews  was  derived  from  Babylonia.  In 
support  of  this  position  he  cited  cuneiform 
texts  that  contain  as  a  part  of  their  composi- 
tion the  world  ilu,  meaning  "God."  But  Koe- 
nig contends  that  this  whole  claim  is  without 
basis;  that  the  term  ilu  referred  to  one  of 
many  gods;  and  that  the  Babylonians  were 
clearly  and  undeniably  polytheistic. 

To  the  later  arguments  of  Dr.  Jeremias  that 
there  were  certain  "wise  ones"  in  Babylonia 
who  showed  monotheistic  tendencies,  Pro- 
fessor Koenig  makes  the  same  reply.  Who 
these  "wise  ones"  were,  he  remarks,  where 
they  may  be  found,  and  what  their  special  wis- 
dom consisted  in,  is  purely  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture. King  Hammurabi  certainly  did  not 
belong  to  this  favored  class,  for  in  the  first 
three  lines  of  his  famous  code  he  mentions  no 
fewer  than  four  gods.  Nor  did  the  Babylon- 
ian priests  belong  to  these  "wise  ones,"  if  we 
may  judge  by  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah. 
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Nor  does  the  Babylonian  priest,  Berossus, 
have  a  single  word  to  say  concerning  a  Baby- 
lonian monotheism.  In  all  the  religious  litera- 
ture of  the  Babylonians,  Professor  Koenig 
finds,  the  gods  are  mentioned  again  and  again, 
and  to  this  rule  there  is  no  exception.  The 
most  that  can  possibly  be  said  to  controvert 
this  statement  is  that  at  times  a  sort  of  Heno- 
theism  appears,  giving  special  prominence  to 
some  one  god ;  as  when  Babylonian  prayer 
closes  with  the  words:  "May  the  gods  of  the 


universe  worship  thee,  O  Istar !"     The  Greeks 
showed  a  similar  attitude  toward  Jupiter. 

Professor  Koenig  is  convinced  that  the 
words  found  in  Joshua,  "Your  fathers  dwelt 
on  the  other  side  of  the  flood  in  old  times — 
they  served  other  gods,  and  /  took  your  father 
Abraham  and  led  him  throughout  all  the  land 
of  Canaan,"  express  an  absolutely  correct  his- 
torical fact.  The  religion  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, he  concludes,  is  not  an  offshoot  of  the 
Babylonian. 


THE    CRUCIAL    STAGE     IN     A     BOY'S     ETHICAL 

DEVELOPMENT 


>^YI  VERY    boy,    as    is    well    known, 

E\U  passes  through  an  "awkward" 
/T  age  when  his  loose  joints  and 
Ik,  ungainly  limbs  proclaim  that  he 
VC?  has  reached  a  crucial  stage  in 
his  physical  growth.  It  is  not  so  generally 
recognized  that  this  period  is  as  important  in 
the  development  of  the  soul  as  of  the  body. 
Only  within  recent  years  have  we  begun  to 
comprehend  the  real  significance  of  the  adol- 
escent change;  and  "this  precious  budget  of 
new  knowledge,"  President  G.  Stanley  Hall, 
the  great  authority  on  adolescence,  has  lately 
taken  occasion  to  remind  us,  "is  something 
every  parent  and  teacher  should  acquire,  for 
its  practical  application  is  of  the  most  vital 
import  for  the  boy's  future." 

There  is  something  at  once  plastic  and 
strangely  attractive,  President  Hall  goes  on 
to  point  out,  in  the  spirit  of  boyhood  during 
this  period  which  the  Greeks  called  ephebic 
or  pubic,  and  which  every  savage  race  has 
recognized  and  marked  by  initiations  that  are 
the  ethnic  or  evolutionary  beginnings  of  edu- 
cation. Socrates  was  a  famous  teacher  of 
youth  of  this  age  when  the  first  faint  traces 
of  beard  begin  to  appear,  and  to  Greek  men 
at  the  highest  period  of  Hellenic  culture  this 
stage  of  youth  had  a  wondrous  charm.  In 
all  his  talks  with  boys,  Socrates  endeavored  to 
help  them  to  realize  their  own  undeveloped 
selves.  He  evoked  the  crude  and  immature 
thoughts  of  his  fledgling  hearers,  and  then 
enriched  and  broadened  them  with  the  wealth 
of  his  own  soul,  so  that  they  went  away  per- 
manently enlarged  in  life  and  mind.  The 
same  method  has  proved  effective  in  all  times. 
"Nothing  in  the  world,"  says  President  Hall, 
"so  shapes  a  boy's  very  soul  and  character  as 


quiet,  confidential  talks  with  grown  men  about 
the  things  they  live  for  and  amidst.  By  such 
talks  he  is  flattered,  stimulated,  aroused  to  do, 
be,  think,  feel  his  very  best."  President  Hall 
continues  (in  Appletons  Magazine)  : 

"Now  it  is  in  just  this  moral  fatherhood  that  the 
world,  and  especially  America,  is  most  deficient 
and  practically  sterile  to-day.  The  parent  who 
will,  at  some  opportune  time,  talk  to  his  boy  alone 
about  his  most  intimate  views  and  sentiments  con- 
cerning men,  morals,  affairs,  life,  plans,  and  all 
without  arousing  the  ever-present,  haunting 
thought  that  he  is  talking  down,  or  for  effect,  or 
with  reserves,  will  be  simply  amazed  at  the  ap- 
petite and  assimilative  power  of  youth,  and  at  the 
influence  that  he  can  exert,  even  though  he  be 
not  educated  in  the  schools,  by  simply  sharing 
the  lessons  that  the  school  of  life  and  men  has 
taught  him.  There  is  a  practical  wisdom  and  in- 
sight that  nothing  but  years,  age,  and  experience 
can  give,  and  this  is  what  the  boy  fairly  craves 
and  digests  with  amazing  rapidity,  and  in  so  do- 
ing grows  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The  father  who 
has  never  discussed  such  things  with  his  son 
knows  not  what  the  true,  higher  parenthood  is  or 
means,  and  so  is  himself  arrested  in  his  develop- 
ment, and  is  arresting  that  of  his  boy. 

"It  is  not  enough  to  induct  the  boy  betimes 
into  the  father's  business  methods,  but  he  should 
also  share,  point  by  point,  the  parental  views  of 
religion,  public  affairs,  human  nature,  regimen, 
the  arts  of  keeping  well,  personal  indulgences, 
views  about  spending  time  and  money,  duties  to 
the  community,  to  charities,  ideas  of  education, 
reform,  public  men,  current  events,  and  to  some 
extent  the  boy  should  share  his  views  and  ex- 
perience concerning  women,  marriage,  domestic 
life,  and  parenthood.  He  should  even  see  his 
father's  limitations  and  realize  his  regrets  that 
he  had  not  done  more  and  better  in  life,  and 
thus  come  to  feel  the  obligation  to  profit  by  and 
make  good  the  shortcomings  of  his  heredity,  for 
to  do  this  he  needs  to  realize  fully  every  handicap 
which  he  may  inherit.  All  this  should  be  dis- 
cussed with  a  frankness  and  even  abandon  which 
grows  with  years,  so  that  there  should  come  to  be 
a  real  mental,  moral,  and  physical  continuity  be- 
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tween  the  generations  as  they  succeed  each  other, 
that  wisdom  may  accumulate.  Only  thus  can 
the  child  be  completely  the  heir  of  his  progenitors 
and  receive  the  sum  total  of  all  that  is  due  him 
from  the  instinct  of  bequest." 

According  to  President  Hall's  observation, 
the  boy  of  the  adolescent  period  is  above  al! 
things  curious,  and  "his  curiosity  is  most  in- 
tense concerning  things  adults  are  most  re- 
luctant to  talk  about."  He  is  a  victim  of  ca- 
price and  whims,  and  surprises  his  long-suf- 
fering parents  at  one  time  by  follies  that  seem 
almost  infantile,  and  anon  by  fore-glimpses  of 
a  w^isdom  far  beyond  his  years.     Moreover: 

"A  boy  often  closes  his  heart  to  those  nearest 
him,  and  gives  almost  no  sign  that  he  has  done 
so,  for  he  feels  that  his  personality  now  demands 
a  domain  of  its  own.  He  may  be  violently,  secret- 
ly, and  sometimes  outrageously  hostile  to  those 
he  believes  his  foes.  Thus  his  social  impression- 
ability and  suggestibility  are  extreme.  He  wor- 
ships his  heroes,  and  a  single  good  or  bad  com- 
panion may  do  him  incalculable  good  or  harm. 
His  character  is  in  the  gristle,  and  his  morality 
is  plasticity  itself.  Some  who  remember,  as  most 
do  not,  the  seething  ferment  of  their  own  soul  at 
this  age  have  declared  that  there  was  no  crime 
they  might  not  have  committed,  ar^d  no  height 
ai  virtue  which  they  did  not  at  times  feel  able 
to  scale.  Longfellow's  'Excelsior'  depicts  the 
aspiration  and  ideality  of  this  age,  while  a  few 
oft-quoted  criminoids  or  perverts  have  at  this 
age  resolved  to  commit  every  crime  there  was. 
The  moral  nature,  which  is  the  noblest  attribute 
in  man,  is  also  the  last  to  be  developed,  and  at 
this  age  is  in  swaddling  cloths." 

President  Hall  declares  that  he  has  received 
hundreds  of  letters  from  parents  and  friends 
complaining  of  what  they  regard  as  arrested 
ethical  development  in  boys.  "They  do  not 
understand,"  he  says,  "how  tardy  the  develop- 
ment of  the  ethical  nature  is  prone  to  be." 
The  letters  contain  such  statements  as  the 
following:  "My  boy  is  well  grown,  is  a  good 
student  in  school,  is  healthful,  but  is  an  incor- 
rigible liar.  He  denies  every  fault  point-blank, 
even  when  he  knows  he  is  detected,  and  with 
brazen  effrontery.  He  has  been  reasoned  with 
or  flogged.  All  his  relatives  are  honest  and 
respectable."  Another  boy  is  described  as  nor- 
mal in  most  respects,  but  obstinate  or  pro- 
fane; a  third  steals;  a  fourth  is  congenitally 
"tough."  The  question  in  all  the  letters  is, 
"What  can  be  done  to  cure  these  ethical  of- 
fenders?" In  many  cases,  parents  or  rela- 
tives confess  themselves  at  their  wits'  end  and 
ready  to  accept  any  remedy.  One  well-to-do 
father  declares  that,  after  his  humiliating  ex- 
periences, he  decided  to  let  the  law  take  its 
course  with  his  fourteen-year-old  boy,  who 
served  thirty   days    for   stealing   and   seemed 


cured.  One  declares  that  he  locked  a  young 
prowler  out  for  the  night.  Some  advocate 
packing  ofT  unruly  sons  to  reformatories  or  to 
the  country.  President  Hall  is  unwilling  to 
commit  himself  to  any  specific  remedy,  but 
says:  "This  hoodlum  age  is  the  period  when 
the  mother  should  expressly  turn  her  son  over 
to  his  father,  and  tell  him  that  it  is  now  his 
turn  to  take  the  boy  in  charge."     He  adds : 

"My  studies  have  years  ago  convinced  me  that 
never  has  even  the  American  boy  been  quite  so 
wild  as  now,  and  never  in  the  world  have  so  many 
young  cubs  been  so  half-orphaned  and  left  to 
female  guidance  in  school,  home  and  church.  It 
may  seem  to  some  a  slight  thing  that  city  gangs 
defy  and  outwit  the  police,  or  commit  petty 
depredations,  break  irfto  a  store  to  steal  fruit  or 
cigarettes,  collect  pistols,  half  of  them  toy  ones, 
in  cellars,  sheds,  or  other  lairs;  plan  petty  rog- 
ueries in  dark  alleys,  scare  or  insult  schoolgirls, 
play  tricks  on  passers  by,  swagger  and  bully  each 
other;  but  these  are  nurseries  where  the  crim- 
inals of  the  future  are  being  reared." 

It  has  been  suggested  that  this  "revolt  of 
pubescents,"  as  a  French  pamphleteer  calls 
it,  is  due  in  large  part  to  the  natural  rebellion 
of  young  males  who  have  been  unduly  sub- 
jected to  petticoat  control,  and  have  deter- 
mined to  throw  ofif  the  yoke.  President  Hall 
writes  on  this  point : 

"Some  of  these  boys  are  only  morally  awkward  • 
some  of  the  best  are  the  natural  and  indeed  in- 
evitable product  of  the  abdication  of  fathers 
from  the  throne  of  their  authority.  It  has  been 
said  that  a  good  juvenile  court  judge,  and  the 
difference  between  the  good  and  the  bad  here  is 
immense,  is  born,  not  made.  Such  a  one  is 
only  a  good  father,  who  at  this  stage  should  ex- 
emphfyto  his  own  son  all  the  just  qualities  of 
a  good  judge  in  the  juvenile  court,  ready  to  hold 
sessions  at  any  time  and  place  when  occasion 
arises.  Here  again  it  is  the  father  who  is  most 
awkward. 

"So  in  religion:  is  it  the  boy  or  his  religious 
teacher  that  is  awkward,  or  are  both  ?  However  it 
is  with  the  latter,  in  the  soul  of  the  former  re- 
ligion and  virtue  are  never  so  closely  connected. 
Not  only  do  most  conversions  occur  in  the  middle 
teens,  but  the  heart  is  then  more  open  to  re- 
ligious truth  than  at  any  other  age,  for  this  is 
the  stage  of  initiations  and  confirmations  the 
world  over,  and  at  all  periods  of  history  and 
stages  of  civilization.  The  sense  of  physical  and 
psychic  purity  and  impurity  is  never  so  keen  as 
now,  and  the  young  candidate  for  majihood  pon- 
ders in  secret  more  than  we  realize  the  problems 
of  death,  success,  failure,  and  even  heredity,  and 
feels  the  reahty  of  things  transcendent.  Because 
he  cannot  realize  himself  or  the  world,  the 
mysteries  of  life  in  the  present,  the  prob- 
lems of  a  future  existence  press  hard  upon  his 
very  soul;  and  he  is  now  most  prone  to  capit- 
ulate to  the  claims  of  religion.  This  is,  then,  the 
great  opportunity  of  the  religious  teacher,  if  he 
but  knew  how  to  utilize  it  for  the  best." 
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"^"^^(7)  NE  of  those  new  thoughts,  or  new 

OVj  and  vital  reaHzations  of  old 
\\  thoughts,  which  mark  epochs  in 
WJ  human  development  and  occur 
>>6  only  two  or  three  times  in  a 
century,  seems  to  be  emerging  in  America 
to-day.  It  is  bound  up  in  what  is  vaguely 
called  "mind-cure"  and  "Christian  Science," 
but  in  its  essence  it  is  simply  a  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  mind  is  creative.  To  say  this, 
however,  is  to  convey  very  inadequately  the 
dynamic  power  of  an  idea  that  is  hailed  by 
Prof.  William  James  as  America's  one  distinc- 
tive contribution  to  religious  thought,  and  that 
is  characterized  by  Henry  Wood,  one  of  its 
ablest  exponents,  as  "the  greatest  modern  dis- 
covery." It  is  rooted  in  the  belief  that  the 
mind  of  man  is  of  the  same  character  as  the 
mind  of  God,  and  creative  in  just  the  sarrie 
sense.  It  teaches  that  humanity,  through  a 
right  understanding  and  conscious  use  of  the 
mind,  is  destined  to  conquer  external  nature, 
liberate  new  powers  of  the  soul,  re-create  the 
physical  body,  prolong  life  indefinitely,  and 
finally  to  reach  a  plane  of  being  so  far  trans- 
cending present  sense-perceptions  that  we  can- 
not even  imagine  it. 

The  very  simplicity  of  this  idea,  combined 
with  its  audacity,  may  well  challenge  the  at- 
tention of  the  whole  world.  At  the  present 
moment  it  is  manifesting  itself  in  countless 
different  ways.  It  finds  its  primal  and  most 
direct  expression  in  the  books  of  the  "New 
Thought"  school,  as  exemplified  recently  by 
Henry  Wood's  "New  Old  Healing,'"  Floyd 
B.  Wilson's  "Discovery  of  the  Soul,'"  and 
Horatio  W.  Dresser's  "Philosophy  of  the 
Spirit.'"  It  is  clothed  in  severely  academic 
language  in  the  latest  work  of  Prof.  Borden 
P.  Bowne.*  It  is  in  process  of  amplification 
by  Prof.  William  James.  It  has  contributed 
enormously  to  the  growth  of  Christian  Science. 
It  has  led  to  tlie  "Emmanuel  movement"  in  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  And  it  is  being 
preached  continually  through  all  sorts  of  mag- 
azines and  magazinelets  and  papers — even 
through  yellow  journals — by  poets  and  poet- 
esses, ministers,  doctors  and  teachers.  Out 
of    this    mass    of    literary    material    may    be 


*  The   New   Old   Healing.      By  Henry  Wood.      Lothrop, 

Lee    &    Sliepard   Company,    Boston. 
'  The    Discovery    of    the    Soul.      By    Floyd    B.    Wilson. 
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plucked  a  philosophy  in  the  making — the  new 
Philosophy  of  Mind. 

According  to  the  new  teaching,  God  is  the 
Supreme  Mind.  The  universe  is  the  projec- 
tion of  His  thought.  The  world  in  which  we 
live  is  to  be  regarded  not  as  final,  but  as  an 
unfoldment  or  progressive  creation,  waiting  to 
become  what  mind  determines. 

This  view  is  very  ably  presented  by  Pro- 
fessor Bowne  in  his  book  on  "Personalism." 
He  tries  to  show  that  philosophy,  through  the 
centuries,  has  been  tending  toward  the  conclu- 
sion that  ours  is  "a  world  of  persons  with  a 
Supreme  Person  at  the  head,"  and  that  "the 
world  of  space-objects  which  we  call  nature 
is  no  substantial  existence  .  .  .  but  only 
the  flowing  expression  and  means  of  com- 
munication of  those  personal  beings."  From 
this  it  follows  that  nature  is  still  in  the  mak- 
ing, ready,  as  ever,  to  be  moulded,  directed 
and  shaped  by  the  power  of  thought.  As  Pro- 
fessor Bowne  puts  it : 

"In  its  relation  to  man  the  space-world  is  large- 
ly a  potentiality,  waiting  for  realization  by  man 
himself.  There  are  harvests  waiting  to  grow 
and  flowers  waiting  to  bloom,  but  it  cannot  be 
until  man  sets  his  hand  to  the  work.  The  flora 
and  fauna  of  the  earth  are  increasingly  tak- 
ing their  character  from  our  will  and  purpose. 
Even  climate  itself  is  not  independent  of  our 
doings  or  misdoings.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
the  space-world  is  nothing  complete  and  finished 
in  itself,  but  is  forever  becoming  that  which  we 
will  it  to  be." 

From  another  point  of  view,  God  is  the 
Positive  Element  in  a  universe  that  is  capable 
of  disintegration  and  decay,  as  well  as  of 
growth  and  progress.  Mr.  Wood  voices  this 
conception  in  the  following  passage: 

"God  is  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  he  and  all 
his  creations  are  good.  Imagine  a  dividing  or 
equatorial  line  drawn  through  the  universal  moral 
order.  In  the  division  above  the  line  everything 
has  the  divine  basis  of  reality.  It  is  of  a  positive 
nature,  normal,  orderly,  good.  Bearing  in  mind 
our  human  measuring-rod,  let  us  enumerate  a 
few  examples  of  this  real  or  positive  realm.  Love, 
life,  faith,  harmony,  goodness,  peace,  spirituality, 
light,  power,  purity,  liberty,  sonship,  constancy, 
aspiration,  wisdom,  revelation,  illumination,  trust. 
These  are  not  merely  abstract  qualities,  but  as 
weighed  by  human  nature  and  experience,  have 
reality,  and  are  the  product  of  divine  authorship. 

"Note  a  few  other  positive  entities  which  are 
more  directly  related  to  the  material  plane. 
Health,  vitality,  strength,  beauty,  nourishment, 
soundness,  ability,  growth,  freedom,  wholeness. 
These  also  belong  to  the  zone  of  positive  entities 
which  are  divinely  instituted.  Under  one  gen- 
eral term  we  class  them  all  as  good. 
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"Glance  below  the  line  at  what  the  world  calls 
evil.  First,  the  more  abstract  negations :  Hate, 
sin,  darkness,  death,  unbelief,  disorder,  bondage, 
distrust,  anger,  suspicion,  pessimism ;  and  again 
at  the  negations  which  are  more  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  physical  realm:  Disease,  pain, 
weakness,  disorder,  sickness,  impurity,  morbidity, 
and  all  their  kind. 

"God  did  not  create  these,  for  everything  that 
he  made  was  good.  They  are  all  man-made  cre- 
ations of  the  sensuous  mind.  They  are  real  to 
us  for  we  have  built  up  that  reality.  But  they 
are  inmostly  and  intrinsically  negatives  which  we 
have  erected  into  positive  things." 

From  still  a  third  angle,  God  is  the  Reser- 
voir and  Source  of  Energy,  penetrating  and 
inter-penetrating  every  fibre  of  the  universe, 
surrounding  our  souls  with  psychic  force  as 
the  air  surrounds  our  bodies.  "One  life  per- 
meates all  things,"  says  Mr.  Wood,  "and  there 
is  no  corner  of  the  cosmos  too  remote  to  feel 
its  heart-throb."  "Health,  strength,  happiness, 
and  other  beneficent  elements,"  he  continues, 
"environ  us  more  closely  than  the  atmos- 
phere. .  .  .  We  live  in  a  great  psychic 
ocean,  real  even  though  intangible,  and  every 
addition  into  this,  large  or  small,  helps  to 
make  the  quality  of  the  w^hole." 

Man,  this  argument  proceeds,  partakes  of 
the  God-like  natur^.  Ideally  and  potentially 
he  is  made  in  the  image  of  God.  He  is  not 
so  much  created  as  self -creating,  and,  as  Mr. 
Floyd  B.  Wilson  emphasizes,  is  the  only  living 
creature  capable  of  self-evolution.  The  degree 
in  which  he  approximates  the  divine  qualities 
depends  upon  himself.  The  all-important 
factor  in  his  life  is  thought.  One  kind  of 
thought,  he  finds,  leads  to  strength  and 
achievement,  and  a  sense  of  unity  with  divine 
forces.  Other  thoughts  bring  weakness  and 
decay,  and  a  feeling  of  alienation  from  the 
divine.  It  is  at  this  point,  in  the  choice  be- 
tween just  such  alternatives,  that  the  need  of 
a  true  Science  of  the  Mind  arises. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  only  beginning 
to  grasp  the  laws  that  rule  the  human  mind. 
In  our  own  day  there  has  occurred  one  of  the 
most  interesting  developments  of  psychology 
that  has  ever  taken  place.  It  consists  in  the 
recognition  of  powers  in  man  beyond  those 
usually  employed  in  the  normal  consciousness, 
and  has  led  to  the  discovery  of  what  is  called 
"the  sub-conscious  mind."  This  new  knowl- 
edge has  suddenly  transformed  psychology 
from  an  academic  system  into  a  powerful  in- 
strument for  the  improvement  of  human  life. 

Some  of  the  most  illuminating  pages  yet 
written  on  the  sub-conscious  mind  are  to  be 
found  in  "Religion  and  Medicine,"'  the  official 


hand-book  of  the  Emmanuel  Movement,  from 
the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Elwood  Worcester. 
He  discusses  the  subject  from  the  physiologi- 
cal, psychological  and  religious  points  of 
view,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
"strange  power  of  which  we  have  been  so 
long  ignorant"  is  "a  normal  part  of  our  spirit- 
ual nature." 

Every  one  is  aware  of  the  conscious  and 
sub-conscious  functions  of  the  physical  self. 
A  thousand  purposive  activities  go  on  in  our 
bodies  as  to  which  we  are  in  total  ignorance, 
and  over  which  we  exert  but  a  limited  con- 
trol. We  eat  consciously,  but  digestion  is  un- 
conscious. We  go  to  sleep,  and  the  heart 
continues  to  beat,  the  lungs  are  rhythmic;) 
expanded  and  contracted,  and  blood  is  sup- 
plied to  every  part  of  the  system  as  it  is 
needed. 

In  the  light  of  the  new  knowledge,  it  may 
be  stated  confidently  that  something  analogous 
takes  place  in  the  thought  realm.  The  mind 
seems  to  possess  two  departments,  and  their 
interaction  is  as  intimate  as  that  of  physical 
functions.  We  possess  the  capacity  for  con- 
scious thought,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  larger, 
deeper,  hidden  selfhood  that  retains  past 
thoughts  and  is  the  seat  of  memory.  Dr.  Wor- 
cester says : 

_  "Not  the  millionth  part  of  the  mental  posses- 
sions of  an  educated  man  exists  in  his  conscious- 
ness at  any  one  time.  If  you  were  to  take  a  pen 
and  a  block  of  paper  and  sit  down  with  the 
determination  of  writing  wthout  external  as- 
sistance all  that  you  really  know  or  can  remember 
you  would  be  surprised  to  see  how  soon  you 
would  reach  the  end  of  j'our  resources.  The  ex- 
perience and  laborious  acquisitions  of  years  can 
be  expressed  on  a  few  sheets  of  paper,  just  as 
the  achievements  of  a  century  are  recorded  in 
a  few  pages  of  an  enclyclopedia.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  little  lamp  of  consciousness  illumines 
only  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  soul's  domain.  Here 
and  there  a  few  points  are  illumined  while  all 
around  the  great  dewy  fields  are  wrapt  in  the 
darkness  of  night.  So  man  lives  in  this  world 
largely  a  stranger  to  himself.  Not  only  do  we 
possess,  and  by  means  of  the  necessary  associa- 
tions can  we  recall  to  consciousness,  innumerable 
experiences  which  once  claimed  our  attention, 
but  apart  from  these  there  is  an  even  vaster 
stream  of  experiences  consisting  of  fleeting  im- 
pressions, trivial  circumstances,  vanished  faces, 
which  made  scarce  an  impression  on  us  when 
they    occurred. 

"Coleridge's  account  of  the  serving  maid  who 
in  delirium  fluently  spoke  the  Rabbinical  Hebrew 
which  years  before  in  the  house  of  a  learned 
pastor  had   fallen      upon  her  unheeding  ear,   is 
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the  classical  example  of  this.  During  all  these 
years  these  memories  have  lurked  in  the  obscure 
depths  of  our  subconscious  mind." 

All  that  we  call  "inspiration"— whether  it 
be  the  creative  ecstasy  of  the  poet  and  artist 
or  the  spiritual  exaltation  of  the  devotee- 
seems  to  proceed  from  the  relation  of  the  con- 
scious to  the  sub-conscious  mind,  and  from 
the  relation  of  both  to  some  Universal  Force 
outside  them. 

Religion,  too,  is  rooted  in  the  mysteries  of 
the  sub-conscious.  "In  every  form  of  relig- 
ion," Dr.  Worcester  reminds  us,  "there  is  a 
preponderating  non-rational  element,  and  it  is 
in  this  sphere  that  the  most  characteristic 
phenomena  of  religion — faith,  awe,  reverence, 
fear,  love,  ecstasy,  rapture — take  place.  No 
sooner  is  mystery  banished  from  one  domain 
of  religion  than  it  reappears  in  another. 
This  constitutes  the  struggle  of  religion  and 
science  which  at  bottom  is  the  necessary  re- 
conciliation of  the  needs  of  the  conscious  mind 
with  those  of  the  sub-conscious."  To  quote 
further : 

"Libraries  have  been  written  on  this  problem, 
for  the  most  part  by  men  who  lacked  the  key 
to  its  solution.  Again  and  again  philosophers 
have  attempted  to  analyze  and  explain  religion, 
i.e.,  to  make  it  purely  rational,  but  their  attempts 
have  failed,  for  in  religion  as  in  music  and  poetry 
there  is  an  infinite  element  which  defies  analysis. 
Its  motive  power  springs  from  the  obscure  depths 
of  the  sub-conscious  mind,  and  to  cut  this  nerve 
paralyzes  its  functioning.  Here  the  instinct  of 
the  religious  believer  must  be  respected.  He 
does  not  regard  these  rationalizing  investigations 
as  constituting  religion,  for  he  feels  that  the 
springs  of  his  religious  life  lie  elsewhere,  in  the 
obscure  recognition  of  the  Infinite  Spirit  by  the 
finite  spirit,  in  a  sense  of  dependence,  of  guilt, 
of  love  and  filial  trust,  in  all  those  deep  emotions 
which  refuse  to  be  translated  into  words,  but 
which  act  as  the  most  powerful  motives  of  life. 
To  banish  these  would  be  to  take  the  mystical 
and  poetical  element  out  of  life,  and  to  sap  re- 
ligion at  its  root." 

The  most  vital  point  in  this  inquiry  is  next 
approached.  Hitherto,  in  so  far  as  we  have  rec- 
ognized the  existence  of  a  sub-conscious  mind 
at  all,  we  have  supposed  that  it  was  outside 
the  limits  of  our  control.  But  now,  says  Dr. 
Worcester,  we  are  discovering  that  it  can  be 
influenced  and  directed,  and  made  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  a  higher  development.  The  new 
medium  through  which  this  result  is  to  be  ac- 
complished is  known  technically  as  "sugges- 
tion," but  the  principle  involved  is  a  matter  of 
universal  experience. 

When  a  little  girl  falls  down  and  hurts  her- 
self and  her  mother  kisses  the  spot  and  "makes 


it  well,"  that  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  the 
power  of  suggestion.  When  a  man  is  cured 
of  a  disease  by  what  he  supposes  to  be  medi- 
cine, but  what  actually  is  not,  that  is  another 
example.  When  a  doctor  puts  his  hands  on 
a  patient's  head,  and  tells  him,  "Your  pain  is 
decreasing,  you  are  getting  well,"  and  the 
pain  does  decrease,  and  the  patient  does  get 
well,  suggestion  begins  to  be  recognized  as  an 
important  therapeutic  principle.  When  a  man 
thinks  health  into  his  own  body,  and,  either 
with  or  without  help  from  others,  actually  re- 
creates diseased  tissues  and  organs,  suggestion 
assumes  the  dignity  of  a  divine  and  creative 
power.  "These  changes,"  remarks  Dr.  Wor- 
cester, "certainly  take  place  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  nervous  system,  both  sympa- 
thetic and  central.  They  are  affected  either 
by  the  direct  stimulation  or  inhibition  of  the 
action  of  the  glands  and  organs  or  through 
the  contraction  or  dilation  of  the  blood  vessels 
and  lymphatics  which  regulate  the  supply  of 
nourishment  afiforded  each  part.  How  these 
results  are  obtained  passes  our  comprehension, 
but  that  they  really  take  place  there  can  no 
longer  be  any  doubt."  The  writer  goes  on  to 
say: 

"I  ought  perhaps  to  add  that  I  personally 
attach  a  religious  importance  to  this  state  of 
mind.  When  our  minds  are  in  a  state  of  peace 
and  our  hearts  open  and  receptive  to  all  good 
influence,  I  believe  that  the  Spirit  of  God  enters 
into  us  and  a  power  not  our  own  takes  posses- 
sion of  us.  Thus  I  am  tempted  to  explain  the 
marked  moral  and  physical  improvement  which 
I  have  frequently  seen  follow  such  brief  periods 
of  complete  repose,  and  especially  moral  changes 
which  occur  with  very  little  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  patient.  When  a  man  who  has  struggled 
unsuccessfully  for  years  against  sexual  vice  or 
alcoholism  suddenly  finds  himself  free,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  one  of  two  things  has  happened  to  him. 
Either  the  old  temptation  has  died  within  him, 
or  a  new  spiritual  energy  has  entered  into  him 
which  lifts  him  above  its  power.  Again  and 
again  I  have  heard  men  and  women  who  had 
undergone  this  experience  express  surprise  that 
it  had  taken  place  with  so  little  effort  of  their 
own,  and  they  say  this  change  has  not  taken 
place  through  their  own  effort  or  volition, 
but  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  higher 
power.  We  may  call  this  suggestion,  but  I  can 
hardly  believe  that  the  mere  assurance  of  a 
human  being  can  effect  moral  changes  so  stupen- 
dous and  to  the  unaided  victim  so  impossible.  A 
woman  who  had  been  bedridden  for  years 
through  a  form  of  hysterical  paralysis,  and  who 
had  apparently  been  restored  to  health  and 
strength,  told  me  that  when  she  became  pro- 
foundly still  and  concentrated  her  mind  on  the 
thought  of  God's  presence  within  her,  she  fre- 
quently, felt  such  a  sudden  increment  of  strength 
that  it  frightened  her.  In  this  connection  it  is 
to  be   remembered  how  earnestly  Jesus   warned 
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men  against  injurious  agitation  and  passion, 
against  anger,  fear  and  anxious  care,  and  the 
importance  which  he  attached  to  calm  and  peace. 
We  have  just  begun  to  fathom  His  motives, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  His  colossal 
task  of  the  moral  regeneration  of  the  world, 
He  counted  on  a  higher  power  than  man's  un- 
aided will.  Today  we  recognize  the  universe  to 
be  a  great  storehouse  of  invisible  energy,  contact 
with  which  has  enormously  increased  the  po- 
tentiality of  human  Hfe.  Is  it  probable  that  all 
those  energies  are  mechanical?  Does  not  the 
whole  moral  and  religious  life  of  man  testify 
to  the  existence  of  unseen  spiritual  powers  which 
are  friendly  to  us?  Such  unquestionably  was  the 
belief  of  Christ.  It  is  natural  that  the  scientific 
discovery  of  the  mechanical  aspect  of  this  power 
should  come  first.  ('Howbeit  that  was  not  first 
which  was  spiritual,  but  that  which  is  natural 
and  afterward  that  which  is  spiritual.')  But  the 
discovery  of  the  other  will  follow.  Many  per- 
fectly sane  persons  believe  that  we  are  on  the 
brink  of  that  discovery  today,  and  that  just  as 
our  own  physical  life  has  already  been  trans- 
formed by  the  employment  of  energies  which 
have  always  existed  though  we  had  not  recog- 
nized them,  so  our  moral  and  spiritual  life  is 
destined  to  be  evermore  profoundly  transformed." 

How  the  new  forces  are  to  be  liberated  is, 
of  course,  the  whole  problem  of  Mental  Sci- 
ence, and  it  is  a  problem  that  centers  in  the 
development  and  strengthening  of  the  will. 
Dr.  Worcester  believes  that  in  some  cases, 
hypnotism  may  help  toward  the  desired  result. 
Christian  Science  invariably  rejects  this 
method.  Henry  Wood  and  the  "New 
Thought"  school  lay  their  chief  stress  on  auto- 
suggestion. In  his  latest  book,  Mr.  Wood 
says: 

"The  conscious  mind  should  pour  a  constant 
succession  of  inspiring  ideals  into  the  deeper 
and  more  fixed  selfhood.  Simply  to  recognize 
a  high  sentiment  intellectually  is  not  enough. 
Each  verbal  repetition  makes  it  more  graphic, 
ruHng  and  determinate.  Bearing  in  mind  the 
automatic  and  almost  imperious  sway  of  this 
great  hidden,  subjective  force  upon  soul  and  body, 
through  every  nerve-center,  the  quality  of  each 
constituent  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  In  the 
final  alembic,  the  diflference  between  suggestions 
of  positive  ideals,  and  negations,  becomes  world- 
wide. Each  creates  more  of  its  kind,  and  like 
designs  on  slides  before  a  calcium-light  are  en- 
larged and  intensified.  Take  such  auto-sugges- 
tions as  'I  am  well,'  T  am  happy,'  T  have  good 
will  toward  all,'  and  their  force  is  culmulative.  Ne- 
gations also  propagate  themselves.  T  am  weak,' 
'  I  am  miserable,'  add  gratuitous  intensity  to  ex- 
isting conditions.  Everything  draws  interest.  The 
ego  must  finally  dwell  with  its  own  thought-crea- 
tions. We  should  close  the  door  against  the 
procession  of  disorderly  thoughts,  which  other- 
wise  will   enter   in   and   abide.    They   cannot  be 


driven  out  arbitrarily,  but  can  be  gradually  dis- 
placed by  ideals  of  reality." 

By  the  practice  of  such  simple  methods  and 
by  seeking  conscious  unity  with  the  divine 
forces,  Mr.  Wood  assures  us,  man's  body  can 
be  infinitely  refined  and  death  itself  gradually 
conquered.     He  writes  on  this  point: 

"If,  upon  some  fine  morning,  the  world  of 
humanity  could  awaken  with  the  universal  ex- 
pectation of  living  indefinitely,  a  spiritual  revolu- 
tion would  have  been  accomplished.  But  there  is 
rio  short-cut  because  gradual  growth  is  the  law. 
People  get  what  they  create.  'According  to  thy 
faith  be  it  unto  thee.'  Everybody  expects  increas- 
ing decrepitude  at  moderate  age  and  demise  near 
or  before  the  end  of  the  'allotted  time'  and  the 
conditions  keep  their  appointment.  This  man- 
made  law  is  so  strong  that  it  mows  down  human 
kind  and  does  not  indefinitely  spare  the  few  who 
know  the  higher  law.  Because  of  a  binding 
racial  solidarity,  the  individual  foot-fall  cannot 
yet  be  quite  independent  of  the  rhythmical,  thun- 
dering march  of  the  multitude.  All  are  expected 
to  keep  step  or  at  least  to  mark  time  so  that  in 
external  manifestation,  every  one  must  fall  in. 
The  fashion  of  seasonable  departure  has  become 
so  compelling  that  in  outward  form  no  one  can 
bid  it  defiance.  The  'last  enemy'  will  not  be  van- 
quished suddenly  but  his  final  dethronement  is 
certain. 

"In  the  ripeness  of  time  there  will  come  a  grad- 
ual spiritualization  of  the  human  form  divine, 
when  there  will  be  no  gross  residuum  to  give 
back  to  earth." 

And  this  is  not  all.  Beyond  the  farthest 
stretches  of  the  imagination,  so  Mr.  Wood 
would  have  us  believe,  lies  a  plane  of  being 
in  which  even  time  and  space  shall  be  annihi- 
lated.    To  quote,  in  conclusion: 

"Only  a  few  idealists,  scattered  through  the 
ages  have  ever  given  much  attention  to  ultimate 
truth.  It  is  so  far  beyond  the  ordinary  ken  that 
many  deny  it  any  place  and  say,  'only  an  ab- 
straction,' meaning  that  it  is  simply  imaginary.  Is 
it  possible  to  define  it?  Can  we  thinik  of  a  still 
and  perfect,  yet  living  realm  of  truth  enshrined 
in  the  setting  of  the  Eternal  Now?  Can  we  be 
conscious  of  a  calm  supersensuous  atmosphere  in- 
closed within  the  raging  currents  of  the  restless 
ocean  of  life  ?  In  the  last  analysis,  as  seen  by  the 
highly  developed  soul,  its  everlasting  depth, 
placidity  and  perfection  are  true  and  scientific. 
If,  as  often  claimed,  time  and  space  are  but 
sensuous  limitations  and  the  deeper  view  will 
reveal  the  Absolute,  it  follows  that  from  such  a 
broad  standpoint  the  state  and  attainment  of  a 
thousand  years  hence  are  already  accomplished 
and  existent.  Seemingly  paradoxical,  this  is  from 
the  universal,  rather  than  the  local  survey.  Ideal- 
ly it  always  was  and  ever  will  be.  But  this  is 
an  unfathomable  depth  from  the  sensuous  point 
of  view." 
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MR.     BALFOUR'S    LATEST    RUMINATIONS    ON 

RELIGION 


R.  ARTHUR  J.  BALFOUR,  ex- 

My^      Prime  Minister  of  England,  is 
'm      a  confirmed  dabbler  in  matters 
(Cj  c3i      religious.     For   many  years   he 

V=^^=^=^  has  been  offering  to  the  public 
pale  disquisitions  bearing  on  all  sorts  of  spec- 
ulative and  metaphysical  problems.  In  his 
earlier  days  he  published  a  "Defence  of 
Philosophic  Doubt"  which  led  to  his  being  re- 
garded as  an  exponent  of  the  sceptical  and 
pessimistic  spirit.  But  now  he  seems  to  be 
trying  to  persuade  himself  and  the  public  that 
he  is  a  believer  and  an  optimist.  His  two  lat- 
est addresses  on  "Religion  and  Science"  and 
"Decadence,"  delivered  respectively  before 
the  Pan-Anglican  Congress  and  the  ladies  of 
Newnham  College,  point  unmistakably  in  that 
direction. 

In  his  Pan-Anglican  address,  as  reported  in 
the  London  newspapers,  he  makes  it  clear  that 
his  sympathies,  tho  they  may  have  once  in- 
clined toward  materialism,  are  at  present  much 
nearer  to  Theism.     He  told  his  hearers: 

"I  have  in  the  course  of  my  own  lifetime 
seen  what  I  conceive  to  be  a  great  change  pass- 
ing over  the  thinking  portion  of  mankind  upon 
this  subject.  I  remember  that  it  was  universally 
thought  by  a  large  school  that  there  was  a 
fundamental  conflict  between  the  religious  aspect 
of  the  world  and  the  scientific  aspect  of  the 
world — that  naturalism  was  on  the  one  side,  to 
be  taken  or  rejected,  with  no  compromise  be- 
tween naturalism  or  a  scientific  view  of  the 
world.  The  two  things,  tho  very  different,  were 
confused  by  the  thinkers  of  whom  I  speak,  and 
on  the  other  side  was  the  aspect  of  the  world 
which  we  may  call  religious. 

"The  persons  of  whom  I  speak  imagined  that 
science  was  founded  upon  experience  and  in- 
duction, and  that  religion  represented  the  last 
dying  phase  of  a  history  which  went  back  and 
was  lost  among  the  early  and  savage  supersti- 
tions of  mankind.  They  further  supposed  that 
while  the  intelligent  persons  who  held  religious 
beliefs  made  a  kind  of  compromise  between  the 
recent  teaching  of  science  and  the  modified  re- 
ligion which  they  thought  they  could  defend, 
these  thinkers  supposed  that  all  such  compromises 
were  doomed  to  early  extinction — that  the  sphere 
of  science  ate  into  the  sphere  of  religion  as  the 
ocean  eats  into  some  coastline  and  gradually 
erodes  it,  and  altho  a  retaining  wall  might  be 
put  up  here  and  there  the  result  was  inevitable 
and  could  easily  be  foreseen — a  result  which 
would  compel  us  to  look  upon  the  universe,  of 
which  mankind  is  the  temporary  fleeting  citizen, 
as  a  merely  mechanical  set  of  causes  and  effects 
owning  no  intelligent  creator  and  having  no 
moral  purpose  and  leading  to  no  end. 

"For  my  own  part  I  believe  that  view,  how- 


ever widely  it  may  yet  be  held  among  a  certain 
section  of  our  fellow  countrymen,  is  not  the 
view  which  is  gaining  ground  either  among 
philosophers  or  among  men  of  science ;  that  it 
is  already  antiquated  and  belongs  to  the  past." 

It  is  true,  Mr.  Balfour  conceded,  that  many 
of  the  older  buttresses  of  Theism,  for  instance 
the  so-called  "argument  from  design,"  have 
been  weakened.  This  argument,  as  is  well 
known,  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  nature's 
law  and  uniformity  suggest  a  Master  De- 
signer, and  its  greatest  strength  has  been  felt 
to  rest  upon  the  wonderful  adaptation  existing 
between  living  animals,  whether  men  or  lower 
animals,  and  the  mechanical  world  they  in- 
habit. The  religious  philosopher  has  been 
wont  to  ask,  "Can  you  suppose  that  animals 
would  be  so  happily  adapted  to  their  sur- 
roundings unless  they  had  been  created  by  an 
intelligent  Creator?"  and  the  argument  has 
seemed  a  strong  one.  But  during  recent  years 
a  flood  of  fresh  data  has  compelled  a  read- 
justment of  older  habits  of  thought.  The  law 
of  natural  selection,  discovered  by  Darwin, 
has  compelled  us  to  realize  >that  the  adaptation 
between  animals  and  the  mechanical  world  is 
the  result  of  action  and  interaction  between 
the  living  organism  and  its  environment,  and 
has  no  necessary  or  inevitable  connection  with 
design  or  a  First  Cause  at  all.  In  conse- 
quence, many  people  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  science  cannot  be  reconciled  with  re- 
ligion; "and  I  am  not  surprised,"  said  Mr. 
Balfour,  "because  I  think  the  old  argument  of 
design,  tho  I  should  hesitate  to  say  it  was 
worthless,  had  lost  much  of  its  efficacy  in  the 
consideration  of  recent  biological  discoveries." 

There  is  one  thing,  however,  Mr.  Balfour 
went  on  to  assure  his  audience,  which  wholly 
escapes  this  criticism;  and  that  is  reason.  To 
quote  further :  ; 

"Now,  if  we  are  to  look  at  the  universe  simply 
from  the  naturalistic  point  of  view,  what  is 
reason?  Reason  is  nothing  more  than  one  of  the 
many  expedients  which  Nature  has  blindly  adopt- 
ed to  cause  living  organisms  to  adapt  themselves 
somewhat  better  to  the  surroundings  into  which 
they  are  born.  It  is  the  only  account  it  can  give 
of  the  existence  upon  the  planet  of  homo  sapiens. 
It  is  an  inadequate  reason,  and  its  inadequacy 
must  be  evident,  and  ought  to  be  evident,  to  the 
man  of  science,  for  this  reason,  that  if  reason  be 
really  only  the  product  of  irrational  and  mechan- 
ical causes  going  back  to  some  illimitable  past, 
reaching  forward  to  some  illimitable  future,  and 
accidentally  in  the  course  of  that  endless  chain 
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producing  for  a  brief  moment  in  the  history  of 
the  universe  a  few  individuals  capable  of  under- 
standing the  world  in  which  they  live,  what  con- 
fidence can  you  place  in  reason  if  you  wish  it 
for  any  purpose  beyond  life-preserving  or  race- 
preserving  qualities  for. which  on  this  theory  it 
was  brought  into  existence? 

"Every  day  some  new  scientific  discovery  car- 
ries us  further  and  further  from  the  petty  world 
in  which  we  believe  and  teaches  us  to  reinterpret 
the  material  surroundings  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves, so  that  the  experience  by  which  we 
direct  our  daily  lives  is  in  the  eyes  of  science 
the  crudest  symbolism  of  reality.  Is  reason  to 
be  trusted  or  is  it  to  be  spurned?  If  it  is  to  be 
spurned  the  fabric  of  science  falls  with  the  rea- 
son that  creates  it.  If  you  take  the  other  alter- 
native and  say  that  we  are  the  individual 
possessors  of  powers  far  in  excess  of  those 
purposes  for  which  that  reason  was  called  into 
existence,  if  we  regard  ourselves  as  moral  be- 
ings understanding  a  rational  world,  I  ask  you, 
can  we  believe  that  that  reason  is  merely  the 
product  of  purely  mechanical  forces,  of  gases 
coalescing,  of  worlds  forming,  of  unknown  com- 
binations, of  organic  particles,  of  creation  by 
some  process  hitherto  undreamed  of,  of  life  which 
is  gradually  working  up  throughout  other  spheres 
of  lower  and  irrational  organisms  to  the  reason 
which  now  reaches  out  beyond  the  furthest  star? 
That  is  a  conclusion  which  is  wholly  impossible, 
and  the  contrary  inference  to  which  I  ask  your 
assent  is  the  inference  to  which  more  and  more 
science  and  philosophy  are  driving  us,  and  making 
an  apologetic  for  a  theistic  and  religious  view  of 
the  world  undreamed  of  before  owing  to  ignor- 
ance of  the  material  universe." 

On  this  basis  Mr.  Balfour  built  his  final  ar- 
gument, leading  to  a  conclusion  that  he  feels 
is  "absolutely  necessary  if  we  are  to  be  saved 
from  hopeless  pessimism."  "I  cannot  con- 
ceive," he  declared,  "human  society  permanent- 
ly deprived  of  the  religious  element.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  look  to  science  far  more  than 
to  the  work  of  statesmen,  to  the  creation  of 
constitutions,  to  the  elaboration  of  social  sys- 
tems, to  the  study  of  sociology.  I  look  to 
science,  and  to  science  more  than  anything 
else,  as  the  great  ameliorator  of  the  human 
lot." 

The  lecture  on  "Decadence,"  now  printed 
in  book  form,*  is  in  the  main  an  enlargement 
of  the  same  thought  If  the  modern  world  is 
to  be  saved  from  disintegration  and  decay, 
Mr.  Balfour  affirms,  it  is  through  the  ministra- 
tions of  science.     More  specifically  he  says: 

"It  must  be  remembered  that  the  appropriation 
by  industry  of  scientific  discoveries  .  .  .  brings 
vast  sections  of  every  industrial  community  into 
admiring  relation  with  the  highest  intellectual 
achievement,    and   the   most   disinterested    search 

•Decadence.  (Henry  Sidgwick  Memorial  Lecture  De- 
livered at  Newnham  College,  Cambridge.)  By  the 
Kight  Hon.  Arthur  James  Balfour,  M.  P.  Imported  by 
G.   P.   Putnam's   Sons. 


for  truth;  that  those  who  live  by  ministering  to 
the  common  wants  of  average  humanity  lean  for 
support  on  those  who  search  among  the  deepest 
mysteries  of  Nature;  that  their  dependence  is 
rewarded  by  growing  success ;  that  success  gives 
in  its  turn  an  incentive  to  individual  effort  in  no 
wise  to  be  measured  by  personal  expectation  of 
gain;  that  the  energies  thus  aroused  may  affect 
the  whole  character  of  the  community,  spreading 
the  beneficent  contagion  of  hope  and  high  en- 
deavor through  channels  scarcely  known,  to  work- 
ers in  fields  the  most  remote." 

These  latest  utterances  of  Mr.  Balfour  have 
led  to  some  interesting  discussion  both  in  the 
secular  and  religious  press,  A  writer  in  the 
Socialist  New  Age  (London)  regrets  that 
"with  all  his  fine  intellect,  his  great  gifts  of 
perception  and  his  grasp  of  what  civilization 
and  progress  mean,"  Mr.  Balfour  "remains  a 
sceptic  of  the  worst  sort,  a  contented  sceptic. 
He  believes  in  religion,  in  politics,  in  science, 
and  in  patriotism,"  continues  this  writer,  "but 
he  draws  no  personal  inspiration  from  them. 
He  regards  these  things  as  the  great  social 
forces  which  have  made,  and  are  making,  for 
progress,  but  he  is  only  aware  of  them  intel- 
lectually, and  so  he  cannot  turn  them  to  ac- 
count." On  the  other  hand,  The  Churchman, 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  organ  of  New  York, 
comments : 

"Mr.  Balfour's  pointed  and  skilful  way  of  ex- 
pressing the  protest  of  psychological  science 
against  the  crude  assumptions  of  materialism, 
popularized  in  text-books  and  anti-religious  pam- 
phlets, is  very  effective.  He  places  in  a  popular 
form  the  growing  conviction  that  so-called  scien- 
tific theory  cannot  meet  the  test  of  criticism  and 
of  logic  without  radical  revision  of  its  position. 
Where  is  the  scientist  to-day  who  would  be 
willing,  as  Spencer  was,  to  publish  a  program 
for  a  synthetic  philosophy  constructed  on  a  single 
theory  and  embracing  all  of  man's  activities  and 
interests  ?" 

The  London  Saturday  Review  is  also  im- 
pressed by  the  value  of  Mr.  Balfour's  contri- 
bution to  current  religious  thought.  It  re- 
marks : 

"Science  gets  no  further  than  the  explanation 
of  the  powers  which  have  enabled  man  to  preserve 
his  life  and  his  race  in  the  midst  of  his  material 
surroundings.  It  can  show  how  his  reason 
has  developed  and  has  become  an  instrument 
for  fulfilling  those  purposes  incomparably  super- 
ior to  that  of  any  other  animal.  But  what  of 
those  powers  that  cannot  be  explained  by  refer- 
ence to  those  limited  purposes?  Suppose  we 
take  the  sense  of  beauty.  No  explanation  has 
been  given  of  how  we  have  obtained  that  sense, 
if  we  are  limited  to  the  mechanism  of  natural 
selection.  ...  If  in  this  and  other  faculties 
of  our  nature  other  than  reason  we  find  ourselves 
outside  physical  nature,  we  may  say  of  them 
what  Mr.  Balfour  says  as  to  reason  itself,  that 
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they  cannot  be  the  product  of  physical  causes 
which  science  can  explain.  It  is  not  conceivable 
from  what  we  know  of  man's  nature, _  his  striv- 
ings for  answers  to  questions  that  he  is  irresist- 
ibly driven  to  put,  that  he  will  consent  to  impose 
on  himself  religious  as  well  as  scientific  agnosti- 
cism. The  answers  that  come  to  him  through  the 
various  media  we  call  revelations  he  will  test 
by  their  satisfaction  of  his  spiritual  nature. _  They 
will  not  be  complete  answers.  He  is  in  the 
region  of  faith  where  the  very  condition  is  that 
the  complete  answer  to  infinite  mysteries  cannot 
be   given   to   his    weak   intelligence.     In    science, 


so  far  as  it  goes,  he  walks  by  sight.  It  is  when 
he  can  no  longer  walk  by  sight  that  faith  turns 
his  perception  of  veiled  mysteries  into  religion. 
There  are  minds  that  may  not  be  able  to  make 
this  act  of  faith.  Yet  as  time  goes  on  they  will 
have  less  inclination  to  persuade  others  that  sci- 
ence leaves  no  room  for  the  phenomena  of  the 
spiritual  world.  The  man  of  science  has  modi- 
fied his  dogmatism.  Many  of  the  greatest  have 
made  confession  of  faith ;  and  the  sense  of  the 
limitations  of  science  is  bringing  us  more  con- 
fidently to  the  theistic  and  religious  view  of  the 
world." 


AN    APPEAL    FOR     INSPIRED     MILLIONAIRES 


ERALD    STANLEY    LEE,    the 

Gyr-  poet-sage  of  Northampton,  Mas- 
y^  sachusetts,  has  discovered  a  nevv^ 
'^  use  for  millionaires.  What  they 
need,  he  asserts,  is  not  to  be 
abused  or  abolished,  but  to  be  "inspired."  He 
devotes  a  whole  book* — a  very  clever  book 
full  of  fresh  and  original  thought  on  hack- 
neyed themes — to  the  development  of  his 
thesis,  but  the  kernel  of  his  idea  can  be  con- 
veyed in  a  few  words.  An  "inspired"  mil- 
lionaire, in  Mr.  Lee's  sense,  is  one  who  re- 
gards his  wealth  and  power  as  a  sacred  trust, 
and  who  uses  them  to  advance  the  highest  in- 
terests of  himself  and  of  all  his  fellows.  As 
yet  he  exists  only  in  embryo ;  Mr.  Lee  wants 
to  develop  him  to  his  full  stature.  "The  first 
man,"  he  says,  "with  an  invention  in  the 
twentieth  century  who  will  be  professional 
with  it — act  like  a  gentleman  or  an  artist  with 
it,  who  will  dedicate  it  to  humanity  and  him- 
self together — in  other  words,  the  first  man 
who  will  civilize  an  entire  new  industry,  who 
will  present  this  barbaric  world  with  one  in- 
dustry that  has  been  civilized  in  spite  of  it, 
and  with  no  one  to  say  it  nay,  will  be  the 
greatest,  and  most  impressive,  and  most  mem- 
orable figure  in  modern  times."  Incidentally, 
adds  Mr.  Lee,  this  inspired  pioneer  will  ac- 
complish one  other  purpose.  "He  will  make 
having  a  great  fortune  one  of  the  ideals  in- 
stead of  one  of  the  diseases  of  the  world.  He 
will  make  being  a  millionaire  more  religious 
than  being  in  a  monastery." 

Nothing  could  be  more  futile,  in  Mr.  Lee's 
opinion,  than  to  keep  on  railing  at  our  mil- 
lionaires, as  is  the  fashion  to-day.  The  mil- 
lionaire is  the  incarnation  of  the  two  objects 
of  American  worship— money  and  success ;  he 
is    what   ninety-nine    out    of    every    hundred 

•Inspired  Millionaires.     By  Gerald  Stanley  Lee.    Mount 
Tom  Press,  Northampton,  Massachusetts. 


young  Americans  would  like  to  be.  Not  only 
that,  but  in  many  cases  he  is  an  idealist  "rich 
by  revelations,  by  habits  of  great  seeing  and 
of  great  daring."  Our  millionaires,  Mr.  Lee 
assures  us,  "have  really  used  their  souls  in  get- 
ting their  success,  their  mastery  over  matter, 
and  it  is  by  discovering  other  men's  souls, 
and  picking  out  the  men  who  had  them,  and 
gathering  them  around  them,  that  the  success 
has  been  kept.  Many  of  them  are  rich  by 
some  mighty,  silent,  sudden  service  they  have 
done  to  a  whole  planet  at  once.  They  have 
not  had  time  to  lose  their  souls."  The  writer 
continues : 

"I  cannot  help  believing  we  have  come  to  the 
point  at  last  where,  with  two  thousand  years  of 
the  New  Testament  struggling  up  through  the 
human  spirit,  it  is  time  for  men  to  begin  to  be- 
lieve that  a  man  may  be  good  enough  to  be  rich. 
Times  have  changed.  It  is  coming  to  pass,  even 
before  our  eyes.  The  very  children  can  look  up 
and  see  that  times  have  changed.  We  are  going 
to  have  more  rich  men  in  the  world,  not  less. 
What  with  the  introduction  of  machines  and  of 
sudden  inventions,  millionaires  cannot  be  helped. 
We  might  as  well  make  the  most  of  it.  For 
every  new  value  thrust  upon  the  world,  some  new 
man  is  going  to  be  obliged  to  be  rich  whether  he 
knows  how  or  not.  There  is  no  telling  which  of 
us  shall  be  chosen  next— if  we  keep  thinking  of 
things.  And  every  man  must  be  ready.  The 
world  must  be  full  of  visions.  It  must  weld 
Itself  great  faiths  for  the  rich.  I  drink  daily  at 
this  belief.  I  believe  that  the  next  Messiah  that 
comes  to  the  world  is  going  to  be  a  Messiah  for 
Millionaires.  I  believe  the  time  is  almost  at 
hand  when  he  will  come  to  us.  He  will  come 
rather  modestly,  perhaps,  and  he  will  be  a  silent, 
busy  man ;  but  when  he  dies  and  everybody  turns 
his. way  and  looks  a  minute,  there  will  be  a  great 
village  somewhere  smoking  up  to  the  sky  bless- 
ing him.  And  slowly  when  they  look  at  him 
everybody  will  know,  and  slowly  everybody  will 
begin  to  believe,  that  being  a  rich  man  is  one  of 
the  greatest  and  most  honorable  of  all  the  pro- 
fessions, they  will  see  that  a  man  can  be  rich 
and  be   a  gentleman   with   his   money — a   gentle- 
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man  down  to  his  last  dollar — that  he  can  even 
be  a  great  artist  with  it." 

It  is  a  mistake,  the  writer  goes  on  to  argue, 
to  suppose  that  a  millionaire  benefits  the  world 
to  any  great  extent  by  merely  giving  away  his 
money.  Christ,  it  is  true,  told  a  young  man 
two  thousand  years  ago  in  one  of  the  smaller 
Roman  provinces  to  sell  all  he  had  and  give 
to  the  poor;  but  the'  advice,  Mr.  Lee  thinks, 
was  adapted  to  the  psychological  conditions  of 
this  particular  young  man,  who  did  not  seem 
to  have  any  'creative  spirit  himself  to  put  with 
his  wealth,  and  who  did  not  know  how  to  use 
wealth  to  liberate  the  creative  spirit  in  others. 
"He  was  told  to  sell  all  his  goods  and  feed  the 
poor,  because  it  was  obvious  that  any  better, 
or  less  shiftless,  or  easy-going  course,  would 
have  been  beyond  him.  He  had  no  great 
ideals  to  express  with  great  riches,  or  great 
beliefs,  or  energies,  or  visions  of  opportuni- 
ties." It  does  not  follow  that  Christ  would 
have  given  the  same  advice  to  every  rich  man, 
or  that  he  would  counsel  the  millionaire  of  to- 
day, in  our  complex  twentieth  century  system, 
to  give  away  all  that  he  possesses.  "Being  a 
millionaire  will  continue  to  make  a  man  have 
a  rather  worldly  look,  perhaps,"  Mr.  Lee  ad- 
mits, "but  if  a  man  believes  big  things  with  a 
million  dollars  and  expects  them  of  himself 
and  of  other  people,  he  will  seem  to  us  in 
the  twentieth  century  a  religious  man,  and  he 
will  seem  a  great  deal  more  religious  to  us 
than  that  nobly-blinded,  glorious  old  hero  we 
all  think  of  first  over  in  Yasnaya  Poliafia, 
who  is  sitting  out  the  remainder  of  his  days 
in  a  hair  shirt  and  blouse."  To  quote  fur- 
ther : 

"Tolstoy  is  going  to  continue  to  be  respected 
as  a  genuine  and  noble  character,  and  he  is  always 
going  to  be  remembered,  no  doubt,  as  a  morally 
picturesque  man,  a  sort  of  Laocoon,  but  he  is 
not  going  to  seem  to  people  fifty  or  sixty  years 
from  now  particularly  religious,  or  in  the  spirit 
of  the  New  Testament.  The  incredible  thing 
about  the  New  Testament,  taken  as  a  whole,  is 
the  way  that  Jesus  had  of  approaching  men — 
the  rich  and  the  poor  alike — and  making  them  be- 
lieve in  themselves  and  see  visions  for  their  own 
lives.  The  one  thing  of  all  others  that  Christ 
did  with  people  was  to  make  them  believe  in 
themselves  and  in  one  another  more  than  they 
wanted  to.  He  set  twelve  men  at  work  in  three 
years  to  make  a  new  world.  He  made  them  Be- 
lieve they  could.  And  so  they  did.  And  if  this 
same  Christ  were  to  come  into  that  new  world  to- 
day, who  is  there  who  can  really  doubt  that  he 
would  have  faith  and  daring  enough  to  conceive 
greart  ideals  for  it,  and  for  the  men  who  are  rich 
in  it,  as  well  as  for  those  who  are  poor?  It  is 
impossible  not  to  believe  that  he  would  see  sever- 
al things  that  rich  men  could  do,  that  if  he  were 


to  meet  a  small  man  with  a  great  fortune  to-day, 
instead  of  scaling  the  man's  fortune  down  until 
it  was  as  small  as  the  man  he  would  level  the 
man  up  to  the  fortune,  to  the  vision  or  ideal  that 
belongs  with  a  fortune." 

Not  to  the  instinct  of  self-sacrifice,  but 
rather  to  that  of  self-expression,  we  must 
look,  in  Mr.  Lee's  judgment,  for  the  fountain- 
head  of  "inspiration"  which  is  to  flood  the 
soul  of  the  millionaire  and  change  the  face  of 
the  world.  "It  is  not  going  to  be  by  appealing 
to  his  sense  of  what  he  ought  to  want,"  says 
Mr.  Lee,  "or  by  pulling  peevishly  on  the  sleeve 
of  his  conscience,  or  by  changing  his  clothes, 
but  by  appealing  to  what  he  does  want,  by 
rousing  the  nobler  passion  in  the  man,  the 
lion  of  delight  in  him,  the  visions  and  the 
dreams,  the  sense  of  noble  opportunity,  of 
personal  destiny,  of  identity  with  great  move- 
ments and  deeds,  that  men  like  millionaires 
are  going  to  be  made  to  do  things."  More 
specifically,  Mr.  Lee  says: 

"There  is  always  something  fine  and  wilful 
and  aristocratic  and  full  of  leisure  and  pleasure 
and  surplus  about  a  man,  be  he  rich  or  poor,  who 
creates  a  new  value  in  the  world.  The  creative 
imagination  is  some  man's  joy,  his  surplus  of 
selfishness. 

"The  common  people  of  Boston  did  not  want 
music  taught  to  them  in  the  public  schools, 
but  Lowell  Mason  did  not  want  to  live  in  a 
wilderness  or  at  best  on  a  little  oasis  of  music 
with  a  few  other  lonely  shivering  musicians  in 
New  England,  and  he  was  possessed  with  the 
idea  that  every  one  should  sing.  There  was 
almost  no  one  who  thought  he  was  right  and 
there  was  no  one  who  would  give  him  a  chance 
to  prove  it,  and  the  best  he  could  do  at  first 
was  to  get  the  people  of  Boston  to  give  him 
permission  to  pay  his  own  salary  while  he  proved 
to  them  that  they  wanted  music.  When  the 
people  had  had  it  proved  to  them  in  Boston  that 
they  wanted  music,  it  was  found  that  they 
wanted  it  in  every  city  in  the  United  States.     .     . 

"And  what  Lowell  Mason  did  with  the  com- 
mon people  in  Boston,  Major  Higginson  with 
his  Symphony  has  been  doing  with  the  so-called 
cultivated  classes.  They  are  not  quite  cultivated 
enough  to  want  to  pay  for  all  of  it  themselves, 
as  yet,  but  they  are  going  to  be,  and  orchestras 
are  being  wanted  and  springing  up  all  over  the 
country  because  a  wilful  man  in  Boston  wanted 
people  to  have  an  orchestra  that  they  did  not 
want — a  man  who  did  not  care  to  go  to  Europe 
of  an  evening  after  dinner  when  he  wanted  music. 
Nearly  all  the  best  things  for  people  have  had 
to  be  forced  upon  them  by  some  man's  overflow- 
ing selfishness,  and  what  a  democracy  is  for  is 
to  create  a  free  and  favorable  atmosphere  for  pro- 
ducing exception  1  personalities,  men  who  will  do 
these  things,  rich  and  poor,  men  who  are  wilful 
with  visions  of  their  own  for  others,  and  who 
give  people  a  chahce  to  want  what  they  are  glad 
they  wanted  afterwards.  One  could  go  on  forever 
multiplying  instances  of  the  fact  that  the  great 
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or  new  ideas  begin  in  the  aristocratic  spirit,  in 
the  peremptory  service  of  some  man  who  has  a 
vision  of  his  own,  some  one  like  Pullman  with 
his  sleeper,  who  centers  himself  upon  his  vision 
until  it  is  everyone's.  From  the  Krupp  gun  up 
to  Millet  and  Whistler  and  Wagner's  operas  the 
principle  holds  good." 

But  neither  Major  Higginson  with  his  or- 
chestra, nor  Mr.  Rockefeller  v^ith  his  univer- 
sities, nor  Pierpont  Morgan  with  his  hospitals, 
nor  Andrew  Carnegie  with  his  libraries,  meas- 
ures up  to  Gerald  Stanley  Lee's  conception  of 
what  an  inspired  millionaire  ought  to  be.  The 
man  Mr.  Lee  dreams  of,  the  man  he  hopes  to 
meet  around  "the  next  corner  of  the  world," 
will  be  a  millionaire  who  will  put  the  best  of 
himself  not  merely  into  the  spending  of  his 
money,  but  into  the  making  of  it.  He  will  be 
a  man  who  will  realize  that  "the  business  life 
has  become  the  storm-center,  the  religion- 
center  of  the  world,  the  place  where  the  real 
religion  of  the  world  is  being  day  by  day 
wrought  out  and  welded  into  the  lives  of 
men."  The  first  thing  he  will  want  to  do,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Lee,  will  be  to  raise  the  stan- 
dard of  character  and  efficiency  among  his 
employees.  He  will  want  to  convert  machine- 
men  into  men  with  souls.  And  he  will  do  it 
not  by  providing  model  cottages  and  flower- 
gardens  and  free  libraries,  but  by  helping  his 
men  to  express  themselves  through  their  work 
and  to  develop  their  own  abilities  to  the  high- 
est power.  He  will  initiate  plans  for  reliev- 
ing the  monotony  of  machine-labor;  he  will 
encourage  the  spirit  of  invention  and  experi- 
mentation; he  will  employ  superintendents 
who  share  his  ideals.    As  Mr.  Lee  puts  it: 

"Factories  are  not  alive  all  through  because 
they  are  not  organic.  The  best  they  have  attained 
as  yet,  most  of  them,  is  a  sort  of  organized  sus- 
pended hostility.  The  real  reason  that  factories 
are  not  organic  and  cannot  become  organic, 
is  that  nobody  believes  in  anybody.  It  is 
getting  to  be  a  literal  business  truth  that 
what  the  typical  modern  factory  most  needs 
to  go  with  its  plant  to-day  is  a  creed —  or  pos- 
sibly a  church  on  the  premises,  where  all  the 
people  in  the  factory  could  go — master  and  work- 
men— and  kneel  together  until  they  amount  to 
something — that  is,  amount  to  enough,  have  re- 
ligion and  insight  enough,  to  work  their  souls 
together.  Business  is  being  done  on  so  large  a 
scale  and  so  far  ahead  that  it  is  getting  to  be 
no  longer  practical  not  to  have  a  soul  in  it. 
If  a  man  is  going  to  be  a  superintendent  or  a 
worker,  if  he  is  going  into  business  in  the 
twentieth  century,  let  him  get  down  on  his  knees. 
The  next  great  event  in  the  business  world  is 
going  to  be  a  religious  event,  the  making  of 
men  who  shall  have  it  in  them  to  tie  to  great 
faiths,  to  the  great  permanent  facts  of  human  na- 
ture and  of  the  human  spirit — silent,  serene,  be- 


lieving men,  who  carry  great  burdens  with  glad- 
ness and  boyishness  and  who  do  their  livmg  and 
working  in  some  great  daily  faith  in  one  another. 
"It  is  obvious  that  the  next  best  substitute,  in 
a  factory,  for  a  church  on  the  grounds— some 
place  for  smelting  the  men  together— is  to  have 
a  superintendent  who  is  a  sort  of  church  all  by 
himself." 

The  millionaire  of  the  future,  to  measure 
up  to  Mr.  Lee's  standard,  will  need  to  be 
something  of  a  saint  and  something  of  an 
artist.  And  yet  it  is  evident  that  the  most 
matter-of-fact,  sensible  and  economical  occu- 
pation in  which  a  great  manufacturer  can  be 
engaged  is  the  business  of  "inventing"  peo- 
ple, of  human  horticulture,  the  cross-fertiliza- 
tion, in  his  great  buildings  of  machines,  of 
machines  and  men.  Is  it  quixotic  to  hope  that 
in  the  near  future  this  ideal  may  fire  the  imag- 
ination of  some  millionaire  captain  of  indus- 
try who  will  transform  his  workshops  into 
nurseries  of  inventions,  hothouses  of  brains? 
Mr.  Lee  says: 

"If  this  becomes  true — if  it  becomes  true  in  one 
single  case — there  will  be  no  one  to  say  then  that 
making  a  million  dollars  with  machines  and  men 
is  not  an  art-form,  and  that  a  great  work  of  the 
imagination  has  not  been  wrought  upon  the  world. 
A  fortune  carefully  and  nobly  wrought  in  this 
way  will  be  looked  upon  like  a  great  work  of  art, 
like  Wagner's  Parsifal,  Raphael's  Madonna,  Bee- 
thoven's Ninth  Symphony,  Millet's  Gleaners, 
Marconi's  telegraph,  and  Cologne  Cathedral,  as 
an  act  of  communion,  a  great,  mutual,  self-revela- 
tion between  a  man  and  a  world. 

"Some  one  is  going  to  loom  up  in  America 
and  do  a  factory  yet  that  will  rank  with  Shakes- 
pear's  Hamlet,  Homer's  Iliad,  and  the  Sixtieth 
Chapter  of  Isaiah.  Some  man  who  is  creative 
with  money,  a  Leonardo  da  Vinci  with  dol- 
lars, will  yet  prove  that  a  business  man  can 
be  as  good  as  an  artist,  that,  like  the  artist, 
he  can  sketch  in  the  colors  of  a  new  world  around 
us,  if  he  wants  to,  and  do  some  great  master- 
piece of  expectation  upon  the  human  heart.  He 
will  prove  that  the  inspired  and  noble  conceptions 
of  a  man  are  quite  as  entitled  to  glory  and  to  irn- 
mortality  in  the  world  and  are  quite  as  artistic 
when  done  in  dollars  as  they  are  when  they  are 
done  in  tube-paints,  lace-needles,  chisels,  wind 
in  a  pipe,  or  catgut,  or  words  out  of  a  dictionary. 
The  factory  that  this  man  will  do  will  touch  us 
like  a  religion  or  a  great  work  of  art.  It  will 
not  need  to  have  great  columns  in  front  of  it 
to  seem  beautiful  to  us,  and  it  will  not  need  to 
have  Gothic  windows  to  seem  like  a  church,  and  it 
will  be  filled  all  day  long,  as  we  go  by,  with  the 
whirl  of  the  wheels  in  it,  and  the  whirl  of  the 
wheels  shall  be  as  the  chant  of  a  great  people. 

"I  have  seen  their  hope  and  their  struggle.  I 
have  seen  that  the  picture  of  this  factory  when 
it  comes — this  first  masterpiece  by  a  millionaire 
— will  be  put  forth  as  the  chart  or  as  the  groiyid- 
plan  of  the  future.  It  shall  be  looked  upon  as 
the  challenge  of  civilization.  It  shall  be  tacked 
by  a  Martin  Luther  on  the  door  of  the  world." 


Music  and  the  Drama 


ARTIFICIAL    LIVES    OF    STAGE    CHARACTERS 


!HE  realistic  theater  is  a  contra- 
diction in  terms.  Life  as  por- 
trayed on  the  stage,  so  Mr. 
Henry  Arthur  Jones,  the  cele- 
brated playwright,  assures  us,  is 
essentially  artificial.  Mr.  Alan  Dale  likewise 
dwells  on  the  utter  artificiality  of  the  lives  of 
stage  characters,  and  Mr.  Walkley,  the  bright 
critic  of  the  London  Times,  goes  so  far  as  to 
predict  the  end  of  the  drama  as  soon  as  our 
growing  critical  sense  refuses  to  be  deceived 
any  longer,  even  momentarily,  by  imperfect 
histrionic  impostures. 

The  two  restrictions  of  space  and  time,  Mr. 
Jones  asserts  in  Collier's,  make  it  impossible 
for  the  dramatist  to  hold  up  the  mirror  to  life. 
The  novelist  can  say  with  a  stroke  of  his  pen 
that  a  man  took  half  an  hour  over  his  dinner 
and  the  thing  is  done.  The  playwright,  how- 
ever, is  bound  hand  and  foot  by  conventions 
and  limitations.  He  takes  his  characters  right 
out  of  a  real  world  and  puts  them  into  a  world 
of  his  own.  It  is  his  business  to  reveal  their 
reigning  habits,  passions,  and  springs  of  ac- 
tion, things  that  in  life  appear  at  the  surface 
only  in  rare  moments  of  emotional  crises.  The 
dramatist  must  select  these  exceptional  things 
and  leave  out  the  others,  the  ordinary  non- 
characteristic  things.  He  has  at  the  most  two 
hours  and  three-quarters  to  portray  all  that  is 
vital  in  the  lives  of  some  dozen  characters,  to 
portray  what  nature  takes  some  hundred  years 
to  portray.  The  more  of  these  essential  things 
the  dramatist  has  seized,  Mr.  Jones  goes  on  to 
say,  the  more  he  has  crammed  his  play  with 
vital  moments,  passions  and  marks  of  charac- 
ter, the  less  his  play  must  be  like  everyday  life 
as  we  see  it.  "li  he  has  drawn  your  character 
with  insight  and  with  decision,  if  he  has  por- 
trayed all  in  your  life  that  is  worth  portrayal, 
and  put  it  all  into  that  hour,  then  that  hour 
cannot  be  anything  like  one  single  hour  of 
your  life.  There  is  no  escaping  from  this 
paradox." 

No  less  terrible  than  the  limitation  of  time, 
the  space  difficulty  rises  up  in  the  dramatist's 
path.  He  must  not  only  cram  all  the  important 
events  of  a  lifetime  into  an  hour,  but  move 
his  characters  together  on  a  plank  some 
twenty-five  feet  square  and  make  them  do  all 


their  deeds  and  show  all  their  characters  in 
that  identical  spot.  This  fact  multiplies,  Mr. 
Jones  affirms,  his  difficulties  in  cubic  propor- 
tion. "Every  character  has  to  b^  ..  re  on  the 
spot,  has  to  be  supplied  with  some  reasonable 
excuse  for  being  there  exactly  at  that  mo- 
ment, when  the  exigencies  of  the  story  require 
him,  andjias  to  be  supplied  with  an  equally 
reasonable  excuse  for  taking  himself  off  at  the 
precise  moment  when  the  exigencies  of  the 
story  require  him  to  'get  out.' "  To  quote 
further : 

"I  remember  one  popular  play  where  all  the 
characters  turn  up  in  a  remote  corner  of  Aus- 
tralia in  the  last  act.  It  was  a  very  remarkable 
coincidence,  was  it  not,  that  some  twelve  or  four- 
teen people  who  had  been  comfortably  established 
in  England  in  the  earlier  acts  should  all  of  them 
happen  to  drop  in  at  a  hut  in  Western  Australia 
exactly  in  the  same  half-hour?  If  you  are  sea- 
soned playgoers,  I  am  sure  you  will  have  met 
with  equally  remarkable  coincidences ;  you  will 
remember  where  by  some  irresistible  magnetism 
all  the  characters  are  driven  to  some  one  spot 
exactly  at  the  right  moment.  The  drama  is  full 
of  such  coincidences.  I  have  been  watching  real 
hfe  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  it  has  never 
offered  me  any  one  single  scene  that  could  be  put 
on  the  stage.  You  will  never  find  all  the  charac- 
ters of  any  story  gathered  on  one  spot,  and  there 
performing  actions  and  discoursing  in  language 
that  would  explain  to  an  intelligent  spectator  the 
history  of  their  lives  or  the  history  of  any 
one  of  their  lives.  If  you  carefully  compare 
any  drama  that  was  ever  written  with  real  life, 
you  will  find  the  likeness  breaking  down  at  every 
moment.  It  cannot  be  sustained  for  the  shortest 
scene.  Almost  at  every  moment  life  is  fragmen- 
tary, inconsequent,  disjointed;  it  never  tells  a 
story  by  implication,  as  a  dramatist  always  does." 

"Oedipus,"  the  greatest  classical  tragedy, 
"Hamlet"  and  other  masterpieces,  have  the 
events  of  a  lifetime  crowded  and  crammed 
into  two  hours'  traffic.  This  holds  true,  how- 
ever, not  only  of  classical  and  poetic  drama 
but  of  the  modern  drawing-room  play.  In 
the  drama,  as  in  the  other  arts,  Mr.  Jones 
affirms,  the  more  rare  and  beautiful  the  things 
that  the  artist  has  gathered  for  us,  the  more 
they  are  fired  and  colored  in  the  furnace  of 
his  imagination,  the  less  the  results  will 
be  like  reality.  "When,"  he  asks,  "in  real 
life  do  you  hear  people  talking  in  such  a  way 
as  to  unfold  the  dearest  secrets  of  their  hearts, 
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betray  their  thoughts  and  all  the  springs  of 
their  actions,  and  in  the  saijie  sentence  carry 
on  a  definite,  connected,  involved,  organic 
history  ?"    He  goes  on  to  say : 

"I  hope  I  have  shown  you  that  it  is  impossible 
for  the  dramatist  to  be  photographically  like  life, 
and  that  if  you  carefully  follow  his  work  and 
check  it  off  bit  by  bit  and  moment  by  moment, 
you  will  find  it  is  something  quite  unlike  life.  He 
should,  of  course,  give  you  an  illusion  of  life,  and 
the  art  of  creating  this  illusion  is  the  art  of  the 
dramatist.  Unless  you  can  grant  to  him  a  pro- 
visional belief  in  the  reality  of  his  scenes  you  will 
not  follow  him  with  pleasure.  He  should  make 
you  lend  yourselves  to  him  for  the  moment.  But 
it  is  all  make-believe.  And  the  permanent  value, 
not  the  momentary  success,  not  the  long  run — 
will  depend  upon  how  many  of  .the  great  realities 
of  life  and  character  he  has  managed  to  cram 
into  his  play." 

Mr.  Alan  Dale,  writing  naturally  in  a  less 
serious  vein,  discusses  another  phase  of  the 
artificiality  of  the  drama  and  enlarges  upon 
the  absurdity  and  irrationality  of  stage  char- 
acters. "If,"  he  says  in  the  Cosmopolitan, 
"for  just  one  evening  at  the  theater  you  were 
permitted  to  take  a  peep  at  a  dramatization  of 
Yourself  and  Your  Family  —  introducing 
among  the  dramatis  personae  your  parents, 
your  grandmother,  your  young  sister,  your 
latest  thing  in  sweethearts,  your  spinster  aunt, 
a  child-cousin,  and,  of  course,  yourself — you 
would  be  startled  to  discover  that  all  the  well- 
known  attributes  of  these  familiar  types  had 
suffered  a  theater-change.  You  would  find  that 
the  flavor  of  the  footlights  had  impregnated 
your  simplicity  and  your  reality.  No  matter 
if  the  dramatization  had  been  made  by  Clyde 
Fitch,  Augustus  Thomas,  or  even  Theodore 
Kremer,  you  and  your  entire  family  would 
have  ceased  to  be  rational  human  beings  and 
have  become  marionettes,  puppets — string- 
pulled,  wire-manipulated,  bowing  to  the  law 
that  rules  the  stage-world."     . 

"You  yourself  are  possibly  neither  very  good 
nor  very  bad.  You  do  not  wear  a  halo,  nor  have 
you  murdered  anything.  You  are  just  an  ordi- 
nary, natural'  human  being,  doing  your  little 
every-day  stunt  in  a  commonplace  world,  with 
no  pictorial  embellishments.  As  you  reach  the 
stage,  hpwever,  this  nondescript  character  van- 
ishes completely.  Either  your  virtue  or  youf  vice 
is  accentuated,  and  you  see  in  yourself  a  charac- 
ter that  does  on  the  stage  exactly  what  you  would 
carefully  avoid  doing  in  real  life." 

If  you  are  the  hero,  Mr.  Dale  remarks,  you 
pose  complacently  in  the  limelight  in  a  man- 
ner that  would  bring  blushes  to  your  cheek 
and  stamp  you  even  in  the  eyes  of  your  cook 


as  a  consummate  prig.  As  a  villain,  however, 
you  would  be  even  more  irrationally  wicked 
than  as  a  hero  you  have  been  irrationally  good. 
Clyde  Fitch,  he  says,  would  fit  you  up  in  tan 
kid-gloves  and  a  delicate  frock  coat  which  you 
have  presumably  worn  even  at  breakfast; 
Augustus  Thomas  would  suggest  by  your 
moustache,  or  the  comb  of  your  hair,  that  you 
had  a  sinister  heart;  Theodore  Kremer  would 
tog  you  up  in  flashy  finery,  such  as  all  wretches 
wear  on  the  stage,  and  you  would  learn  that 
infamy  was  an  exudation  from  the  pores  of 
your  skin.  "You  would  never  do  the  right 
thing,  or  even  think  the  right  thing,  for  one 
moment.  You  would  swindle  your  old  grand- 
mother, betray  your  best  friend  and  bring  your 
mother's  gray  hair  (supplied  by  the  Blank 
Company)  in  sorrow  to  the  fifth  act." 

The  girl  in  white,  whom  you  recognize  as 
your  sweetheart,  becomes  an  irrational  fool  on 
the  stage.  She  absolutely  refuses  to  say  why 
she  won't  marry  you  when  a  few  words  would 
set  things  absolutely  square.  And  what  shall 
you  say  of  your  child  cousin?  He  is  in  life 
an  obstreperous  youngster,  with  soiled  face, 
tousled  hair  and  finger  nails  unfit  for  publica- 
tion. On  the  stage  he  is  transformed  into  a 
sweet  thing  in  kids.  He  wears  a  spotless  black 
velvet  suit,  a  nice  clean  collar  encircles  his 
baby  neck,  and  his  hands  are  pure  as  the  driven 
snow.  He  always  listens  at  doors  when  he 
isn't  saying  his  prayers.  He  has  ceased  to  be 
a  rational  child  and  has  deteriorated  into  a 
morbid  mess.  In  real  life,  Mr.  Dale  remarks, 
you  could  murder  him  and  be  acquitted  by 
and  jury.  Still  stranger  is  the  metamorphosis 
that  has  come  over  your  grandmother, 

"She  wears  a  pretty  little  cap  (that  she  would 
scorn  to  wear  off  the  stage,  because  it  makes  her 
look  old)  and  she  crochets  by  the  fireside.  She 
wants  to  die.  She  would  just  love  to  die.  She  is 
much  more  comfortable  on  the  stage  than  she 
could  possibly  be  in  real  life,  but  she  yearns  to 
die.  Why?  For  no  reason.  Possibly  because  she 
ts  so  comfortable.  She  reads  Longfellow  or  By- 
ron aloud,  and  you  listen  to  her  delighted  be- 
cause—on the  stage— you  dote  on  Longfellow 
and  Byron.  There  is  always  a  soft-red  glow 
around  grandma.  And  whenever  she  maunders 
on  about  dying,  soft  music  occurs.  She  is  the 
happiest  old  thmg  in  the  entire  cast,  and  yet  she 
msists  on  dying.  As  soon  as  she  has  seen  you 
and  Lucinda  united  she  will  die.  You  realize 
that  dear  grandmother  is  spectacular,  but  not  in 
St'ion?litV''^*'°"^^'     ^^'    ''    *°°    picturesque    for 

Your  father's  one  aim  on  the  stage  is  to 
be  ruined.  He  must  give  up  his  fortune  to 
the  widow  of  his  best  friend,  who  has  just 
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cropped  up.  In  the  spectacular  person  in  the 
black  velvet  gown  cut  quite  riskily  low,  wear- 
ing a  veritable  chest  protector  of  diamonds, 
you  recognize  with  a  gasp  your  mother.  She 
lives  on  Fifth  Avenue,  and  her  one  aim  in 
life  is  to  marry  you  off  to  Lucinda.  She  loses 
her  logic,  a  good  deal  of  reason  and  whole 
batches  of  common  sense.  The  audience,  how- 
ever, exclaims :  "How  natural !" 

The  dramatization  of  yourself  and  your 
family,  Mr.  Dale  maintains,  would  assuredly 
prove  that  stage  types,  moving  through  imag- 
inary situations,  have  irrevocably  lost  the  ra- 
tionality that  fits  them  for  real  life.  "Take 
any  play  and  analyze  the  characters  that  have 
made  you  cry  or  have  made  you  laugh,  and  you 
will  discover  that  they  have  been  filled  up  with 
that  triple  extract  of  footlights  which,  while 
hopelessly  opposed  to  everyday  rationalism, 
gives  you  an  entertainment  that  mere  com- 
mon sense  would  reject." 

Another  aspect  of  stage  unreality  is  called 
to  our  mind  by  an  account  in  the  Pacific 
Monthly,  by  Mr.  William  H.  Dills,  on  "How 
to  Make  Up."  We  learn  a  good  deal  about 
the  various  shades  of  powders  and  of  eye- 
brows, noses  and  chins  made  entirely  of  putty. 
And  to  make  acting  still  more  unreal,  each 
favorite  player  has  his  individual  tricks  and 
ruses  to  prolong  and  stimulate  applause.  Thus, 
Mr.  Greene,  chatting  indiscreetly  in  The 
Scrap  Book,  tells  us  that  popular  leading  men 
invariably  insist  on  what  is  termed  a  "recep- 
tion" upon  their  first  entrance  in  a  play.  This 
reception  naturally,  except  under  some  un- 
usual circumstances,  never  lasts  more  than 
five  or,  at  the  outside,  ten  seconds,  but  a  star 
is  seldom  content  to  be  received  so  briefly. 

"He  believes,  throwing  the  question  of  vanity 
thoroly  aside,  that  it  is  a  very  good  business  move 
to  have  the  applause  continue  longer,  and  there  is 
at  his  command  the  simplest  of  expedients  to  see 
that  it  does  so.  That  is,  to  do  no  more  than  bow 
to  the  applause. 

"Strange  as  it  may  seem,  as  long  as  an  actor 
bows  to  his  reception,  the  reception  continues. 
The  next  time  you  happen  to  be  present  at  a  per- 
formance of  James  K.  Hackett,  William  Faver- 
sham,  or  Chauncey  Olcott,  watch  the  manner  in 
which  they  comport  themselves  during  the  burst 
of  applause  which  greets  them  upon  their  en- 
trance, and  you  will  see  that  the  moment  it  begins 
to  grow  less  they  will  bow. 

"The  instant  they  bow  the  applause  will  in- 
crease once  more.  It  seems  that  by  merely  stand- 
ing, it  would  be  continued  indefinitely.  At  all 
events,  it  always  lasts  as  long  as  they  wish  it." 

Such  incidents  hardly  add  to  the  illusion  of 
reality,  neither  is  it  strengthened  by  the  sud- 


den resurrection  of  the  dead  in  tragedies, 
which  invariably  takes  place  at  the  end  of  the 
acts. 

Acting  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  arts; 
modern  invention  has  achieved  incredible  de- 
vices to  make  stage  presentations  more  real. 
Still  a  perfect  theatrical  performance  is  the 
rarest  of  all  works  of  art.  "I  have  seen  per- 
fect statues  and  perfect  pictures  and  have 
read  many  perfect  poems,"  remarks  Mr.  Clay- 
ton Hamilton  in  The  North  American  Review, 
"but  I  have  never  seen  a  perfect  performance 
in  the  theater.  I  doubt,"  Mr.  Hamilton  con- 
tinues, "if  such  a  performance  has  ever  been 
given,  except,  perhaps,  in  ancient  Greece.  But 
it  is  easy  to  imagine  what  its  effect  would  be. 
It  would  rivet  attention  throughout  upon  the 
essential  purport  of  the  play;  it  would  proceed 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  without  the 
slightest  distraction;  and  it  would  convey  its 
message  simply  and  immediately,  like  the  sky 
at  sunrise  or  the  memorable  murmur  of  the 
sea." 

Is  it  therefore  improbable  that,  as  Mr. 
Walkley  contends,  with  the  growth  of  finer 
perceptions  on  the  part  of  audiences,  and  a 
keener  realization  of  the  artificialities  and  dis- 
harmonies of  stage  pictures,  the  drama  is 
likely  to  disappear?  Anatole  France  has 
fixed  the  date  for  that  occurrence  as  2270 
A.  D.,  and  Mr.  Walkley  seems  to  concur  more 
or  less  seriously  in  this  startling  opinion.  An 
exact  knowledge  of  reality,  he  remarks  in  his 
recently  published  collection  of  essays  and 
criticisms,*  will  abolish  the  theater  by  making 
acting  impossible.  "We  shall  reject  acting  as 
being  by  its  very  nature  absurd.  For  it  is  in 
the  very  nature  of  acting  to  divorce  eflfects 
from  causes." 

"A  young  man  apes  an  old  one  by  painted 
wrmkles,  a  gray  wig,  and  an  artificial  squeak  in 
his  voice.  A  Londoner  who  has  just  dined  at  his 
club  and  come  down  to  the  theater  in  a  hansom 
proceeds  to  harangue  the  Roman  mob  over 
Caesar's  corpse  or  to  fight  in  full  armor  with 
Richard  on  Bosworth  Field.  These  imitations  of 
reality  pass  muster  with  us  because  of  our  ig- 
norance. But  an  exact  'knowledge  of  reality' 
would  reveal  to  us  a  thousand  little  touches  of 
age  which  the  young  actor  has  missed,  and  must 
miss,  because  he  is  not  really  aged.  It  would  con- 
vince us  that  such  a  'cause'  as  a  Londoner  of 
to-day,  with  his  individuality  and  environment  of 
life,  cannot  by  any  possibility  produce  such  an 
'effect'  as  a  Mark  Antony  or  a  Richard.  Nietzsche 
has  drawn  attention  to  this  impossibility  in  his 
own  blunt  fashion.  'It  is  the  blissful  illusion  of 
actors,'  says  he,  'that  the  historical  persons  rep- 
resented by  them  really  have  felt  as  they  do  dur- 
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ing  their  performance;  but  in  this  they  are  great- 
ly mistaken.  Their  power  of  imitation  and  divina- 
tion, which  they  are  desirous  of  representmg  as 
a  clear-sighted  faculty,  only  penetrated  far  enough 
to  explain  gestures,  accents  and  looks — in  short, 
the  exterior ;  that  is,  they  grasp  the  phantom  soul 
of  a  great  hero,  statesman,  warrior,  of  an  am- 
bitious, jealous,  desperate  nerson;  they  come 
pretty  near  the  soul,  but  fail  to  arrive  at  the 
spirit'  This  'pretty  near,'  which  satisfies  us  to- 
day in  our  ignorance  will  by  and  by  repel  us  in 
our  completer  knowledge." 

To  the  eye  of  omniscience,  the  eye  v^^e  are 
attributing  to  2270  A.  D.,  Mr.  Walkley  goes 
on  to  say,  there  would  be  no  such  thing  as  real 
imitation,  because  nothing  ever  duplicates  an- 
other thing  in  the  universe.  Everything,  Mr. 
Walkley  points  out,  stands  alone,  a  point  to 
which  myriads  of  different  forces,  acting 
through  all  conceivable  time,  have  at  that 
moment  converged.     In   another   respect,  on 


the  other  hand,  everything  in  the  universe  is 
in  a  casual  relationship  with  everything  else. 
"Thus,"  Mr.  Walkley  contends,  "with  an  exact 
knowledge  of  reality  made  universal,  the 
subtlest  conceivable  acting  would  be  but  a 
flagrant  imposture."     To  quote  again: 

"Even  as  it  is,  none  of  us  has  the  exact  knowl- 
edge ;  there  lurks  in  our  subconsciousness  enough 
feeling  for  the  essential  truth  and  harmony  of 
things  to  give  us  discomfort  in  the  presence  of 
so-called  'Protean'  acting,  the  twisting  of  one  per- 
sonality into  the  form  of  the  other  by  a  tdur  de 
force.  It  is  significant  that  we  hear  less  and  less 
of  the  old  complaint  that  such  and  such  an  actor 
'always  plays  himself.'  In  reality  it  is  the  best 
thing  he  can  do.  He  offends  less,  in  that  \yay, 
against  the  inexorable  laws  of  nature.  He  gives 
us  a  greater  proportion  of  effects  undivorced 
from  causes,  he  is  less  out  of  harmony  with  the 
essential  truth  of  things.  Consequently,  he  is  the 
one  actor  who  will  outlive  the  rest — until  his 
fatal  hour  comes,  circa  2270  A.  D." 


GEORGE    ADE'S    MERRY     COMEDY— "FATHER    AND 

THE    BOYS" 


XV;  HE  name  of  George  Ade  has  not 

T\U  appeared  so  far  in  the  roll  of 
A  honor  of  American  and  foreign 
jt  playwrights  whose  work  has 
>C>  been  represented  at  various 
times  in  these  columns.  Since  "The  College 
Widow"  Mr.  Ade  has  not  had  many  successes. 
He  contributed  one  play  to  the  list  of  failures 
of  the  lamentable  early  season  of  1907,  but 
then  redeemed  himself  in  his  latest  play,  "Fa- 
ther and  the  Boys,"  produced  at  the  Empire 
Theater,  with  Mr.  Crane  in  the  leading  part. 
From  the  popular  point  of  view  at  least,  it 
was  a  great  success  and  still  holds  its  own  on 
the  boards. 

The  play  is  not  a  work  of  genius.  It  re- 
veals, however,  the  characteristic  and  charm- 
ing gifts  of  Mr.  George  Ade,  touching  lightly 
upon  the  problem  produced  by  the  differences 
between  the  old  generation  and  the  new,  and 
suggesting  an  amusing  solution. 

The  first  act  takes  us  to  the  office  of  More- 
wood  &  Sons,  wool  brokers.  Lemuel  More- 
wood  is  a  man  who  has  risen  from  poverty  to 
great  prominence  in  the  financial  world.  Hav- 
ing lost  his  wife,  he  is  wrapped  up  entirely  in 
the  business  and  in  his  two  sons,  William  and 
Thomas,  whom  he  has  made  partners.  The 
interests  of  the  boys  are,  however,  far  from 
identical  with  those  of  the  father.  William 
is  taken  up  exclusively  with  society  functions. 
A    middle-aged   society    queen,    Mrs.    Bruce- 


Guilford,  and  her  friend,  Mrs.  Tromley,  have 
him  in  tow.  His  intimate  friend  is  a  "Major" 
Bellemy  Didsworth,  a  gentleman  whom  we 
suspect  of  "correcting  fortune"  at  times  at  the 
gaming  table.  Thomas,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
preoccupied  with  athletics,  and  devotes  most 
of  his  time  to  his  boxing  instructor,  "Tuck" 
Bartholomew.  The  differing  tastes  of  the 
boys  and  the  father  are  indicated  by  their 
desks,  the  latter's  being  plain  and  business- 
like, while  Billy's  suggests  a  tea  room  and 
Tom's  a  gymnasium.  Tom's  taste  is  expressed 
also  in  the  shower  bath  which  he  has  in- 
stalled in  a  private  room  adjoining  the  office. 
The  boys  have  no  eyes,  as  it  were,  even  for 
pretty  Emily,  Mr.  Morewood's  ward,  and  her 
friend,  Frances  Berkely.  It  is  noon ;  Lemuel, 
the  father,  has  just  returned  from  his  lunch, 
consisting  of  milk  and  crackers,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  several  days  catches  sight  of 
Billy.  They  shake  hands  cordially;  then  the 
"Major"  enters  and  carries  Billy  off  to  break- 
fast. Lemuel  and  his  lawyer  friend,  Ford, 
just  returned  from  a  business  trip  for  Lemuel 
in  the  West,  are  alone  in  the  office. 

Lemuel.  What's  he  major  of?  What  did  he 
ever  fight — except  a  canvas-back  duck? 

Ford.    I  think  it's  an  honorary  title. 

Lemuel.  Probably  drank  the  Colonel  under 
the  table  sometime.  That  makes  him  a  major 
Who  is  he?    What  is  he? 

Ford.    He  toils  not,  neither  does  he  spin. 
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Lemxjel.  Yes,  I  know  What  he  is ;  but  who  is 
he? 

_  Ford.    Well,   he   talks  and   acts   like   an  Eng- 
lishman. 

Lemuel.  Which  probably  means  that  he  was 
born  in  Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 

Ford.  Got  a  lot  of  friends  around  town. 
Lemuel.  Billy  thinks  it's  a  big  honor  to  sit  at 
a  club  window  with  the  aforesaid  major  and 
watch  the  women  and  cabs  go  by.  I'll  tell  you 
candidly  I  don't  like  him.  Maybe  it's  because  he 
doesn't  work  for  a  living,  maybe  it's  because  he 
hangs  around  after  Billy,  maybe  it's  because  he 
wears  spats ;  but  I  don't  like  him. 

Ford.  (^Trying  to  get  down  to  business.)  Had 
a  hard  time  landing  those   fellows  out  West. 

Lemuel.  (Ignoring  him.)  You  know  Billy 
is  still  wearing  his  pin  feathers.  He's  fluttered  a 
couple  of  times  and  he  thinks  he's  flying. 

Ford.  (Showing  papers.)  I  held  on  until  I 
got  everything  signed  up. 

Lemuel.     (Seeing  note,   and  paying  no   atten- 
tion  to  Ford.)     Well,  well,  the  girls  have  been 
here. 
Ford.     Girls  ? 

Lemuel.  Emily  and  Frances.  You  know  the 
city  hasn't  spoiled  them.  In  spite  of  all  their 
fine  gowns  and  furbelows,  they're  just  the  same 
kind  of  girls  I  knew  when  I  started  clerking  in  a 
store  at  Walton's  Ferry.  I'll  never  forget  the 
day  Lucy  carpe  in. 
Ford.     Lucy  ? 

Lemuel.  Billy's  mother.  I  was  countin*  eggs. 
I  lost  the  count.  Well,  well,  the  girls  want  me  to 
go  motoring.  Isn't  that  a  joke?  I  haven't  had 
an  afternoon  oflf  in  twenty-eight  years. 

Ford.    You're  a  queer  man  to  me  sometimes. 
Lemuel.    Queer?    How? 

Ford.  We've  been  working  for  years  on  this 
consolidation.  I  go  out  West  to  perfect  it,  come 
in  with  the  glorious  results  (showing  him  blue 
bound  papers)  right  in  my  hand,  and  you  begin 
talking  about  something  else. 

Lemuel.  Yes,  about  my  boy  Billy  and  about 
these  girls.  Why?  Because  all  the  consolidations 
and  all  the  new  money  in  the  world  don't  mean 

anything  to   me,   unless 

Ford.    Unless  what? 

Lemuel.     Unless    it   means    something    to    the 
boys.    I  may  be  a  big  gun  in  the  business  world, 
but  I'm  afraid  the  boys  regard  me  as  a  joke. 
Ford.     I   wouldn't  say  that. 
Lemuel.     Waited  years  for  this  day  to  come, 
a  dozen  big  jobbing  concerns,  all  tails  to  my  kite. 
And  now  it's  no  fun  to  fly  the  kite.    Well  now ! 
Ford.    (Consolingly.)    Nothing  wrong  with  the 
boys? 

LitMUEL.    You  bet  there  isn't.  They're  my  boys , 

and  I  wouldn't  trade  'em  for  anybody  else's  boys ; 

but  you  can  see  for  yourself.    Planned  it  all  out, 

college,   then   Europe,   then   in  here   as  partners. 

I've  made  this  business  so  big  it  needs  three  men 

to  carry  it.    Result:    Billy's  one  ambition  in  life 

is  to  be  a  cotillion  leader.  Tommy,  I  think,  would 

like  to  be    strong  enough  to  throw  the   Terrible 

Turk.    (Noises,  thumping  sounds  heard  in  room, 

furniture  upset,  heavy  foot-fall,   etc.)      What  in 

thunder  is  that?   (Pushing  touch  button  on  desk.) 

Ford.     Sounds  Hke  moving  a  piano. 

(Holton,  his  servant  enters,  awaiting  orders.) 

Lemuel.     What's  all  that  rumpus? 

HoLTON.     Tk^.  i/jiiructor's  here. 


Lemuel.  (To  Ford.)  More  physical  culture. 
(To  Holton.)  You  ask  them  to  calm  down  a 
little  before  they  wreck  the  building. 

HoLTON,  (Hesitating.)  If  you  please,  sir,  I'd 
rather  not  go  in;  they're  very  playful  when  they 
get  started. 

Lemuel.  Don't  blame  you.  I'll  fix  it.  (Thump- 
ing sound  continues.  Lemuel  backs  away  from 
door.)  Hope  he'll  have  some  respect  for  his 
aged  parent.    (Raps  on  door.) 

Thomas.    (From  inside.)     What's  the  trouble? 

Lemuel.    That's  what  I  want  to  know. 

(Door  opens  and  Tom  comes  out.  Skeleton 
jersey,  with  arms  bare,  belt  and  gymnasium 
trousers,  rubber  soled  shoes  and  boxing  gloves.) 

Thomas.  (Winded  and  perspiring.)  Hello, 
Dad.     (Shakes  hands.) 

Lemuel.  (With  sarcasm.)  Hard  at  work,  I 
see. 

Thomas.  Say,  I  wish  you  could  have  seen 
me  hook  him  just  now. 

Lemuel.  Hook  him!  What  is  this — a  bull 
fight? 

Thomas.  (To  Tuck  inside.)  Come  out  and 
show  yourself.  (Tuck  comes  through  doorway 
attired  somewhat  as  Tom,  marked  about  f-ace. 
He  is  grinning  good  naturedly.)  Tough  little 
man. 

Lemuel.  And  you're  trying  to  make  him  ten- 
der, is  that  it?     (Tom  laughs.) 

Tuck.  (To  Lemuel.)  You've  got  a  great  kid 
there,  Mr.  Morewood. 

Lemuel.  Yes,  he'll  be  a  fine,  husky  boy  when 
he  grows  up. 

Thomas.     Get  busy,  or  we'll  cool  off. 

Lemuel.  Don't  want  to  interfere  with  the  fes- 
tivities, but  please  do  your  slaughtering  in  a 
subdued  manner.  (Lemuel  turns  to  Ford.)  What 
do  you  think  of  him?  He's  licking  the  prize 
fighter. 

Ford.    Ought  to  be  proud  of  a  boy  like  that. 

Lemuel.  I  am,  but  I  wish  he'd  think  of  some- 
thing besides  his  biceps.  My  fault,  I'm  afraid. 
When  he  was  six  years  old  I  bought  him  a  base- 
ball suit ;  used  to  go  to  the  football  games  and 
root  for  him. 

Ford.    Why  not? 

Lemuel.  Thought  he's  get  over  it  when  he 
left  college.  Worse  than  ever.  Now  he's  coach, 
referee,  judge,  holds  the  watch,  shoots  the  pis- 
tol, whole  thing. 

Ford.     Billy  isn't  that  way. 

Lemuel.  No,  Billy's  principal  athletic  diver- 
sion is  bridge  whist.  I  don't  know  how  well  he 
can  play  it,  but  he  can  keep  it  up  longer  than 
anybody  else  on  earth. 

Ford.     Certainly  in  with  the  top-notchers. 

Lemuel.  Yes,  sir,  he's  the  official  shawl  holder 
and  cab-opener  to  the  queen  of  the  whole  shootin' 
match.  I  suppose  I  ought  to  be  tickled,  but  I'm 
not. 

Ford.  You  mean  Mrs.  Bruce  hyphen  Guil- 
ford? 

Lemuel.  That's  the  one.  Think  it's  the  hyphen 
that  caught  him. 

Ford.     Prominent  woman. 

Lemuel.  Yes,  I  suppose  that,  next  to  Lydia 
Pinkham  and  Mrs.  Winslow,  she's  the  best  ad- 
vertised woman  before  the  public.  I'll  tell  you, 
children  are  a  great  responsibility — after  they 
get  too  old  to  spank. 
Ford.     Oh,  they'll  settle  down. 
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Lemuel.  Yes,  when  they  get  married,  not  be- 
fore. Average  man  doesn't  amount  to  a  hill  of 
beans  till  he  gets  married. 

Ford.  You're  right.  I  believe  in  matrimony 
— for  other  men. 

Lemuel.  I'm  goin'  to  have  those  boys  hooked 
up  within  a  year.  What's  more,  I've  picked  out 
the  girls. 

Ford.  You've  picked  them  out !  Be  careful, 
better  let  them  do  their  own  picking. 

Lemuel.  I  know  I've  got  the  right  ones. 
(Pause.)     Emily  and  Frances. 

Ford.     A   beautiful   arrangement,   if 

Lemuel.  If  nothin'.  Emily,  sweet,  well-bred, 
lovable,  artistic  nature  and  all  that;  just  the  girl 
for  Billy,  with  his  fastidious  notions. 

Ford.     Certainly  a  charming  girl. 

Lemuel.  Frances,  buxom,  breezy,  full  of  spir- 
its, just  the  running-mate  for  a  big,  robust  fel- 
low like  Tommy. 

Ford.     That's  very  well,  but 

Lemuel.  Listen !  When  I  start  to  put  through 
a  deal — /  put  it  through. 

When  Ford  goes  out,  a  young  Western 
w^oman,  Bessie  Brayton,  appears,  who  desires 
to  see  Bill  "on  business."  Lemuel  converses 
with  her  and  she  asks  him  to  sell  some  mining 
stock  for  her.  "Mining  stock?"  he  replies. 
"My  dear  young  lady,  I  am  a  broker  in  wool. 
What  you  want  is  a  broker  that  deals  in 
lambs."  Bess  has  a  second  purpose  in  com- 
ing; she  has  made  a  specialty  of  doing  "stunts" 
at  dinner  parties  "after  they've  had  eighteen 
things  to  eat  and  seventeen  things  to  drink, 
and  nobody  knows  what  to  do  next."  She 
tells  Lemuel  her  story,  how  her  father  died 
and  left  her  only  the  mining  stock  which  he 
had  won  at  a  game  of  poker,  and  of  how  her 
beau,  "Cal"  Higbee,  a  miner,  had  gone  to 
Alaska,  and  probably  married  a  squaw.  When 
Billy  returns  he  is  pleased  with  her  flattering 
opinion  of  his  social  influence  and  promises  to 
introduce  her  at  his  paity  the  following  night 
at  which  Mrs.  Bruce-Guilford  has  graciously 
condescended  to  be  present,  when  she  will 
have  excellent  opportunity  to  exercise  her  pro- 
fession of  "throwing  sunshine  into  the  lives 
of  the  melancholy  rich  at  fifty  dollars  a  throw." 
Bess  exits  joyfully.  Tom  has  meanwhile  re- 
entered the  room. 

Lemuel.  That's  a  smart  girl,  a  mighty  smart 
girl. 

William.  (Picking  up  one  of  the  letters  from 
hts  desk  and  lazily  opening  it.)  You  are  now  at 
that  susceptible  age  when  all  fluflfy  young 
thmgs 

Lemuel.  What's  going  to  become  of  a  man 
if  he  loses  faith  in  young  women?  I  like  young 
women.  If  I  was  a  young  man,  I'd  marry  a 
young  woman  instead  of 

William.  (With  good-natured  tolerance 
turned  half  way  in  his  chair.)  For  heaven's' 
sake,  don't   begin  another  lecture.    Any  one    to 


hear  you  talk,  would  think  that  Mrs.  Bruce-Guil- 
ford had  kidnapped  me  and  was  holding  me  for  a 
ransom. 

Lemuel.  She's  captured  you  all  right.  Got  a 
ring  through  your  nose.  When  she  whistles, 
you 

William.  Nonsense!  Dolly  is  a  remarkable 
woman 

Lemuel.  (Disgusted.)  Dolly!  Nearly  old 
enough  to  be  your  mother.  She  ought  to  be  get- 
tin'  ready  for  the  next  world  instead  of  gallavan- 
tin'  around  with  a  lot  of  kids.  Say,  hasn't  she 
got  a  husband? 

William.  (Calmly  amused.)  Yes,  he's  in 
Europe. 

Lemuel.  Don't  blame  him.  I'd  go  to  Asia. 
In  the  meantime  you  are  gaddin'  about  with 

William.  (With  more  spirit.)  Let  me  tell 
you  something,  father.  It  isn't  everybody  that's 
taken  up  by  the  Bruce-Guilford  set. 

Lemuel.  I  know.  A  lot  of  people  envy  you ; 
but,  somehow,  when  the  woods  are  full  of  fine 
young  women  I  don't  like  to  see  a  son  of  mine 
tagging  about  after  a  so-called  queen  of  the 
smart  set,  playin'  messenger  boy. 

William.  (Irritated  by  this  last  remark.) 
Best  people  in  town. 

Lemuel.  That's  what  they  call  themselves ; 
but  why  best?  Why  is  some  elderly  lady  who 
rnanages  a  circus,  any  better  than  a  young,  beau- 
tiful, affectionate  girl  of  your  own  age,  say  a 
girl  like,  ah — Emily?  (Looking  at  hifn  shrewdly.) 

William.  Emily  is  a  very  charming  girl, 
but 

Lemuel.     But  what? 

(Tom  reappears  in  street  clothes,  followed  by 
Tuck. ) 

Thomas.  Feel  like  a  fightin'  cock!  Gee,  but 
a  shower  does  brace  a  man  up. 

Tuck.  (Feeling  his  eye  cautiously.)  I  got 
a  lamp  that  needs  repairin'. 

Thomas.  (To  Tuck.)  Come  around  day  af- 
ter  to-morrow. 

Tuck.  I'll  bring  my  own  gloves  and  slip  a 
horseshoe  in  one  of  'em.  This  is  worse  than 
fightin'  for  a  purse. 

Thomas.     Cheer  up!    You're  good  for  an  old 
man. 
Tuck.     Good  enough  for  you. 
Thomas.     Yes,  you  are. 

Lemuel.  (Rising  and  picking  up  papers ) 
Boys,  this  is  a  great  day  for  Morewood  &  Sons. 
Mr  Ford  is  back;  he's  closed  up  that  western 
deal. 

Thomas.  (Breaking  in,  looking  at  letter 
which  he  has  opened.)  What  do  you  think, 
Billy,  Scrubs  beat  Varsity.  Must  have  a  lot  of 
dubs. 

Lemuel._  Guess  you  didn't  hear  what  I  was 
sayin.  This  arrangement  with  the  jobbers  ought 
^u-ii^-  ^  difference  of— (Looking  across  at 
Billy,  intent  on  a  large  white  folder,  evidently  a 
formal  invitation  of  some  sort.  Calls  to  him 
rather  sharply.) 

WiLLiAu.  (Turning,  with  just  a  trace  of  an- 
noyance.)    Yes,  what  is  it,   father? 

Lemuel.  Are  you  two  partners  of  the  firm  at 
all  interested  in  the  fact  that  we  have  made  cer- 
tain connections  which  now  put  us  at  the  too 
of  the  heap?  ^ 

William.  (/«  a  very  offhand  manner  )  That's 
line,  isn  t  it? 
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Thomas.  {Simulating  an  interest.)  Great. 
{To  Lemuel.)  Let's  see — something  about  divid- 
ing up  the  territory,  isn't  it? 

Lemuel.  {Hitting  table.)  It  means  dividing 
up  all  the  territory  into  one  part  and  turning  it 
over  to  Morewood  &  Sons.  It  means  new  op- 
portunities, bigger  profits  and  more  work.  I 
will    repeat   that  last  observation — more   work. 

William.     Well? 

Lemuel.  Well,  it's  up  to  you  two.  I've  been 
working  ten  hours  a  day,  six  days  a  week.  Now 
what   do  you   want   me   to  do — work   nights? 

Thomas.  You  stay  here  too  much,  father.  You 
ought  to  go  out  oftener — take  up  golf,  or  some- 
thing like  that. 

Lemuel.  {Slightly  sarcastic.)  Will  you  par- 
don me  for  suggesting  that  somebody  has  got 
to  look  after  this  business? 

William.     Why  don't  you  sell  out? 

Lemuel.  {Angrily.)  Sell  out?  What'd  I 
do  after  I  sold  out?  Do  you  think  I'm  goin'  to 
quit  now  with  the  biggest  opportunities  of  my 
life  right  in  front  of  me?     No! 

The  next  act  takes  place  on  the  evening  of 
the  party  at  the  Morewood  House.  Mrs. 
Peasley,  the  housekeeper,  is  nearly  ready  to 
strike,  because,  like  Lemuel  himself,  she  finds 
it  difficult  to  keep  pace  with  the  antics  of  the 
younger  generation.  She  is  particularly  dis- 
pleased with  Evans,  the  new  butler.  Lemuel 
has  not  been  at  the  party.  On  such  nights  he 
eats  out  and  returns  late  to  his  own  room  in 
that  part  of  the  house  which  has  so  far  es- 
caped renovation.  Ford,  his  boys,  and  the 
two  girls  successively  give  him  to  understand 
that  he  is  six  miles  behind  the  times.  Bess, 
who  has  been  doing  her  stunt  at  the  party  in 
another  part  of  the  house  and  is  now  ready  to 
go  home,  is  offered  a  glass  of  milk  and  an 
apple  by  Lemuel.  In  an  interview  she  also 
gives  expression  to  the  general  attitude  toward 
the  owner  of  the  house  as  behind  the  proces- 
sion. 

Bessie.  {Shaking  her  head.)  Say,  you're  a 
good  deal  of  a  farmer. 

Lemuel.     I  was  brought  up  on  the  farm. 

Bessie.  Most  people  get  over  it  after  they've 
lived  in  New  York  a  while. 

Lemuel.  You're  making  fun  of  me,  you  from 
Nevada,  too. 

Bessie.  Oh,  you're  all  right,  if  you'd  get  into 
your  high  speed. 

Lemuel.  Catch  up  with  the  procession — is  that 
it? 

Bessie.  That's  what  I  mean.  I  left  my  props 
back  there.     Good-bye. 

Lemuel.  {Looking  at  her  luith  growing  sur- 
prise.)    Good-bye. 

Evans  {the  butler).  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir, 
your  son  wishes  to  know  if  they  can  have  this 
room. 

Lemuel.  That  means  for  me  to  be  on  my  way. 
Well,  what  do  they  want  of  this  room? 

Evans.     I  think  they  want  to  play  roulette,  sir, 


Lemuel.  Roulette?  Why,  that's  a  gambling 
game,  isn't  it? 

Evans.     It  can  be  used  for  gambling,  sir. 

Lemuel.     So   I've   heard. 

Evans.  If  you've  no  objections,  sir,  I  shall 
clear  the  large  table.  {Mrs.  Peasley  enters  with 
tray  to  get  glass.) 

Lemuel.     Tell  'em  I'll  get  right  out. 

Evans.    Thank  you,  sir. 

Lemuel.  Mrs.  Peasley,  clear  off  this  table, 
throw  the  truck  anywhere.  Our  guests  want  to 
gamble. 

Mrs.  Peasley.  If  this  wasn't  a  private  house 
we'd  all  be  arrested. 

Lemuel.  Now  don't  try  to  head  off  any  of 
these  innocent  diversions.  {Evans  comes  through 
portieres  with  small  roulette  ivhcel,  cloth  folded 
on  top.)      Here's  the  paraphernalia. 

Mrs.  Peasley.  This  establishment  is  getting 
too  gay  for  me.  {She  goes  out.  While  Evans 
is  spreading  cloth,  Lemuel  is  busy  making  up  his 
mind  to  put  on  his  dress  suit.  Evans  starts  off. 
Lemuel  calls  him.) 

Lemuel.    Evans ! 

Evans.    Yes,  sir. 

Lemuel.  You  go  up  to  my  room,  lay  out  my 
evening  clothes,  put  the  buttons  in  the  white  shirt, 
white  tie,  patent  leather  shoes — the  whole  busi- 
ness, and  be  quick  about  it. 

Evans.  I  beg  pardon,  sir.  I  think  they  need 
me  in  the  music  room. 

Lemuel.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  I'm  runnin'  this  she-bang.  Do  as  I 
tell  you. 

Evans.  {Frightened.)  Yes,  sir.  Quite  so, 
sir. 

Lemuel,  in  a  previous  scene,  in  a  manner 
elaborately  diplomatic  has  sought  to  interest 
Emily  and  Frances  in  Bill  and  Tom  respec- 
tively ;  the  girls,  however,  have  bestowed  their 
affection  reversely  on  Tom  and  Bill.  While 
they  disapprove  of  the  fastness  of  the  set  in 
which  the  boys  move,  they  are  not  "quitters" 
and  even  consent  to  play  roulette  with  the 
rest,  while  the  "Major,"  as  usual,  holds  the 
bank  and  pockets  the  money.  Mrs.  Bruce- 
Guilford  is  not  a  conventional  society  woman 
such  as  one  would  be  led  to  believe  by  reports 
concerning  her.  She  moves  with  utter  free- 
dom born  of  supreme  self-possession,  and,  of 
course,  takes  part  in  the  game.  Billy  is  in 
hopes  of  regaining  from  Didsworth  a  thou- 
sand dollars  which  he  has  just  paid  to  him  in 
the  form  of  a  check  unwillingly  signed  by  his 
father,  who  suspects  the  "Major"  of  being  a 
shark.  Bets  are  put  down  by  the  "Major" 
and  the  boy  murmurs,  "This  is  where  I  get 
even."  The  balls  drops.  "I  didn't  get  even 
that  time,"  he  exclaims: 

Didsworth.  All  down?  Here  goes.  {Spins 
the  ball,  the  players  watching.) 

Emily.  {To  Bess.)  If  you  put  one  of  those 
on  a  number  and  it  comes — what  do  you  get? 

Bessie.    Heart  disease! 
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DiDSWORTH.  {Calling.)  Eleven  and  black. 
{Looking  at  board.)  Dear  Mrs.  Tromley  has  one 
modest  bet  on  the  black,  but  no  one  appears  to 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to  select  eleven.  {He 
proceeds  to  rake  in  the  chips,  Billy  assisting  him.) 

Thomas.     In  other  words,  we  lose. 

Emily.  {Watching  Didsworth.)  He  takes 
everything,  does  he? 

Mrs.  Tromley.  The  Major  is  having  his  usual 
luck. 

Bessie.    That's  what  he's  there  for. 

Thomas.  I  never  could  beat  this  game. 
Didn't  come  within  a  mile  of  it.  {Pause.)  Give 
it  a  good  twirl  this  time.   Major. 

Frances.  Look  at  all  the  money  the  Major 
made  that  time.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with 
it?     If  I  were  you,  I'd  stop  now. 

Mrs.  Bruce-Guilford.  {While  Major  is  rak- 
ing in  chips.)  This  game  was  always  a  dreadful 
bore  to  me. 

{Lemuel,  in  evening  clothes,  with  coat  on  arm 
and  carrying  silk  hat,  appears  on  landing  of  stair- 
way and  surveys  the  group.) 

Didsworth.     Shall  we  proceed? 

Lemuel.  {Heartily.)  Good  evening,  all.  {All 
turn,  startled,  and  look  up  at  him.) 

Thomas.    Dad! 

William.     Father ! 

Emily.    Uncle ! 

Frances.    Mr.  Morewood ! 

Major.     By  Jove ! 

Mrs.  Bruce-Guilford.     Really ! 

Mrs.  Tromley.     Well ! 
,   Lemuel.     Don't   let    me    stop   the   game.       Do 
you  mind  if  I  join  you?     {People  at  table  look 
at  one  another  inquiringly.) 
■   Didsworth.     Not  at  all,  my  dear  Mr.   More- 
wood. 

Mrs.   Bruce-Guilford.     We  shall  be   charmed. 

Lemuel.  Any  fun  going  on — always  like  to 
participate.  {They  resume  places.  Lemuel  goes 
to  table  between  Mrs.  Bruce-Guilford  and  Billy.) 
What  do  you  call  it,  Billy? 

William.     {Still  stunned.)     Ah,  roulette. 

Lemuel.  How  do  you  play  it;  put  up  a  mar- 
gin? 

Bessie.  Let  me  explain.  Thirty-six  numbers 
— even  money  bets  on  black  red,  odd-even  high- 
low.  Then  you  can  play  the  dozens  or  the  rows, 
two  to  one.  Any  number  flat  pays  thirty-five, 
split  seventeen. 

Lemuel.  Hold  on.  You  tell  me  what  to  do 
and  I'll  do  it.  I  need  some  of  these  buttons, 
don't  I? 

{Reaching  over  to  chips  stacked  by  wheel  and 
picking  up  twenty  yellows.) 

Thomas.     Hold  on,  father — not  those. 

Lemuel.    Why  not? 

William.  You've  got  the  markers.  Those 
are  worth  fifty  dollars  apiece. 

Lemuel.  If  they're  worth  that  much  I  don't 
mind  buyin'  a  few. 

Bessie.  {Eager.)  How  about  it.  Major?  Do 
the  yellows  go? 

Didsworth.  {A  little  nervous,  but  not  daring 
to  weaken.)     Certainly,  if   Mr.  Morewoodr 

Lemuel.     {To  Bess.)     What  do  I  do? 

Bessie.  Only  one  way  to  cripple  the  bank : 
play  the  numbers  flat. 

Lemuel.    You  mean  one  on  a  number. 

Bessie.    That's  it. 


Lemuel.  Fife  —  seventeen  —  twenty-three  — 
thirty-one. 

Bessie.  {Confidentially  to  Emily  and  Frances, 
zuho  have  come  up  close  and  are  looking  over 
her  shoulder.)  Say,  he's  played  this  game  be- 
fore. 

Didsworth.    Is  that  all? 

Lemuel.     That'll  do  for  the  present. 

{Didsworth  rolls  the  ball,  all  looking  silently.) 

Lemuel.  Aren't  you  alowed  to  talk  in  this 
game? 

Thomas.     Money  talks  in  this  game. 

Didsworth.  Fourteen  and  red.  You  were 
near  it.     {Raking  in  chips.) 

Lemuel.  Yes,  right  next  door.  {Cheerily.) 
Well,  let  us  persevere.  {Putting  down  more 
chips.) 

Frances.  {In  a  frightened  zvhisper.)  He  lost 
two  hundred  dollars. 

Didsworth.     All  ready? 

Lemuel.    Let  'er  go. 

{Didsworth  spins  ball  and  rolls  zuheel.) 

Lemuel.  {To  those  about  him.)  What's  the 
matter   with  you   folks — stopped  playin'? 

Thomas.     We're  not  in  your  class. 

Didsworth.  {With  a  sigh  of  relief.)  Single 
O.     {Taking  in  chips.) 

Lemuel.  Oh,  that  little  thing  up  there; 
hadn't  noticed  that.  {Begins  putting  down  more.) 

Emily.  He  lost  three  hundred  dollars.  Some- 
body ought  to  stop  him. 

Bessie.  {With  the  fever  of  the  game  on  her.) 
Let  him  alone.  {To  Lemuel.)  That's  right,  stick 
to  the  same  numbers. 

Lemuel.     I  am  very  fond  of  these  numbers. 

Didsworth.  {Becoming  more  nervous.)  All 
down?     {Rolls  the  ball.) 

Lemuel.  {Cheerily  beaming  at  those  about 
him.)  Simple  enough.  If  at  first  you  don't  suc- 
ceed, let  her  go  again. 

Bessie.  {As  ball  stops,  almost  screaming.) 
Seventeen!  {General  gasp  of  amazement.  Emily 
and  Frances  frantic,  Tom  delighted,  Billy  serious. 
Mrs.  Bruce-Guilford  and  Mrs.  Tromley  most 
amused.) 

Lemuel.     I  win,  do  I? 

Bessie.  I  guess  yes — seventeen  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars. 

Lemuel.     Now  what  do  I  do? 

Bessie.  Cash  in — ^always.  How  many  yellows 
you   got  ? 

Lemuel.     {Looking  at  those  in  his  hand.)    Six. 

Bessie.  One  on  the  board — seven ;  three  fifty 
and  seventeen  fifty — twenty-one  hundred.  You 
owe  for  a  stack,  thousand.  Eleven  hundred  dol- 
lars velvet. 

Lemuel.  Eleven  hundred  velvet?  What  do 
you  think  of  that?     I  quit  right  here. 

Didsworth.  {Taking  some  money  from  his 
zvaistcoat  pocket,  several  large  bills,  and  trying  to 
keep  his  nerve.)  Really,  I  don't  carry  that 
amount. 

Lemuel.  You've  got  a  hundred  dollars  there. 
Now,  for  the  balance — say  a  check. 

Didsworth.     Oh,  quite  so,  a  check. 

Lemuel.  Yes,  you  know,  a  check — one  thou- 
sand. 

Didsworth.  {Taking  check  given  him  by  Wil- 
liam early  in  the  evening  from  another  pocket.) 
Quite  right,  that  will  just  make  it. 

The  next  act  opens  at  the  View  Race  Course. 
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"DO    YOU    WANT    THE    STORY    OF    MY    LIFE?" 

First    meeting   between    "Father,"    before    his    great    transformation,    and    lively    Bess,    who    "entertains    the 
melancholy    rich    at   fifty    dollars   a   throw" 


It  seems  that  Lemuel  has  indeed  accelerated 
his  pace.  He  has  bought  a  smart  automobile, 
neglected  his  office  and  taken  Bess  out  wher- 
ever world  and  half -world  meet.  The  boys  are 
at  a  loss  to  comprehend  their  father,  but  sus- 
pect that  he  is  merely  playing  a  game  to  bring 
them  to  a  realization  of  their  folly.  Neverthe- 
less their  attempts  to  interfere  somehow  prove 
futile.  The  race  is  on  when  Lemuel  appears 
with  Bess  and  "Tuck"  in  a  box  next  to  the 
one  occupied  by  Bill  and  his  elderly  lady  and 
by  Tom  and  the  girls.  At  "Tuck's"  suggestion 
he  has  made  bets  on  one  of  the  horses,  the 
amount  of  which  makes  his  progeny  gasp.  No 
less  are  they  shocked  by  the  appearance  at  his 
side  of  Bess,  gayly  bedecked.  Lemuel  seems 
utterly  unconcerned;  raising  the  glasses  to  his 
eyes,  he  follows  the  race.  "Tuck,"  he  asks, 
"which  is  our  horse?" 

Tuck.  Follow  the  white  cap.  {Pause.)  St. 
Francis  by  a  length,  runnin'  his  head  off.  He'll 
blow  up. 

Bessie.  {Excited.)  White  cap!  Get  a  move 
on  you ! 

Lemuel.  Don't  yell  at  him,  you'll  get  him  ex- 
cited. 

Tuck.     Now  our  boy's  laying  back.    Now  then, 


on  the  turn,  look  at  her  come  up.  Come  on,  you 
Bonnie  Lass,  come  on,  you  dromedary. 

Lemuel.     Beautiful  race. 

Tuck.  It  don't  look  good  to  me.  Come  on, 
you  rabbit,  come  on.  Anybody's  race !  Please 
come  on.  I  ask  you  like  a  gentleman.  Look! 
She's  up,  now  then — one  more  jump! 

Bessie.     {Excited.)     We  win!  we  win! 

Tuck.  Talk  about  your  heart  disease  finishes. 
{Lemuel  and  Tuck  climb  into  chair.)  Watch  for 
the  numbers.  It's  all  right.  {Slapping  Lemuel 
on  the  back,  knocking  Lemuel  out  of  chair.) 
What  did  I  tell  you?     Nothing  to  it.    Hooray! 

Bessie.  {Turning  to  Lemuel.)  How  much  did 
you  win? 

Lemuel.     I  don't  know.    Ask  mv  commissioner. 

Tuck.  All  the  money  in  the  world.  Back  up 
a  wagon.     Come  on  and  see  me  get  it. 

Bessie.  {As  she  follows  them  off.)  Wait  for 
me.  I'm  in  on  this.  {Durinp  whole  scene  occu- 
pants of  adjoining  boxes  shocked  and  horrified. 
When  Lemuel,  Tuck  and  Bess  go  out  all  watch 
them  off.) 

Thomas.  Well,  I've  seen  some  tall  rootin',  but 
if  that 

Emily.  What's  the  matter  with  uncle,  any- 
way? 

Thomas.  Sh-h !  {Not  wishing  to  attract  at- 
tention.)    Second  childhood. 

Frances.  His  young  lady  friend  is  what  I 
would  call  a  screamer. 

Thomas.  Let's  ge';  out  of  here  before  they 
come  back.    Too  strenuous  for  me. 
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READY  FOR  THE  RACES. 

William    H.     Crane's    clever    impersonation    of     George 
Ade's  "Foxy  Grandpa." 


Emily.     I  never  saw  him  act  that  way  before. 

Frances.     He's  the  gayest  thing. 

Thomas.  I  tell  you,  girls,  a  father  is  an  awful 
responsibility.  (Tom,  Emma  and  Frances  go  out. 
Ford  remains  in  box.  Mrs.  Bruce-Guilford  and 
Mrs.  Tromley  aghast  and  indignant.) 

Mrs.  Bruce-Guilford.  {To  Billy,  in  loud  and 
frigid  tone.)  Mr.  Morewood,  will  you  be  good 
enough  to  find  another  box  for  us? 

William.    I'm  afraid 

Mrs.  Tromley.  I  knew  that  a  common  sort 
came  out  here,  but  Heavens ! 

Mrs.  Bruce-Guilford.    It's  a  menagerie! 

Mrs.  Tromley.    Who  are  those  awful  persons? 

Mrs.  Bruce-Guilford.  Can't  you  induce  your 
giddy  old  parent  to  take  them  away? 

William.  {With  rising  indignation.)  Really, 
if  father  wishes  to  bring  his  friends  out  here; 
I  don't  see  that  it's  our  affair. 

Mrs.  Bruce-Guilford.  Our  affair !  You  mean 
that  it  need  not  concern  me? 

William.  {Calmly.)  Possibly,  you  or  anyone 
else. 

Mrs.  Tromley.    Really,  that's  amusing. 

Mrs.  Bruce-Guilford.  I  shan't  remain.  I 
never  was  so  humiliated.     Such  barbarians. 

William.  {Unable  to  control  himself.)  Mrs. 
Bruce-Guilford,  will  you  pardon  me  if  I  suggest 
that  my  father  is  not  a  barbarian. 

Mrs.  Bruce-Guilford.  You  are  becoming  im- 
possible. 

Mrs.  Tromley.  My  dear,  let  us  not  have  a 
scene  here. 


Mrs.  Bruce-Guilford.  Certainly  not.  I  hope 
our  man  is  waiting  at  the  car. 

William.    I'll  find  him  for  you. 

Mrs.  Tromley.  {With  sarcasm.)  How  good 
of  you. 

Mrs.  Bruce-Guilford.  We  don't  want  to  take 
you  from  your  friends. 

William.  That's  all  right,  Mrs.  Bruce-Guil- 
ford. I'll  see  you  to  your  car,  then  I'll  come 
back  and  join  my  father  and  his  friends. 

{Ford  has  overheard  everything,  and  has  been 
much  interested.  He  gives  a  long  whistle  of  sur- 
prise as  Lemuel  enters  with  a  big  roll  of  bills  in 
his  hand.) 

Lemuel.  {Showing  money.)  Look,  Ford.  Been 
workin'  for  it  all  my  life.  Now  people  handin'  it 
to  me  in  bunches. 

Ford.     You've  raised  the  devil! 

Lemuel.     How's   that? 

Ford.  Billy's  friends  object  to  your  friends. 
Me  stood  up  for  you. 

Lemuel.    Did  he?    Bully  for  him. 

Ford.  They've  feone  home  Looks  like  a 
smash-up. 

Lemuel.  What?  {Delighted.)  That's  too 
good  to  be  true.  Just  what  I  wanted.  Now  he'll 
get  away  from  that  antique  siren  and  pay  some 
attention  to  Emily.  I  tell  you  everything's  work- 
ing out  fine.  Boys  at  the  office  every  day,  work- 
in'.  And  did  you  notice  Tommy's  out  here  to-day 
with  Frances? 

Ford.    And  Emily. 

Lemuel.  And  Emily !  Oh,  it's  working,  it's 
working. 

Ford.  Wonderfully  clever,  but  don't  celebrate 
too  soon.     The  boys  are  on  to  you. 

Lemuel.    On  to  me? 

Ford.  They  know  that  you're  showing  off  in 
public,  giving  this  whole  sporty  performance 
merely  as  an  object  lesson. 

Lemuel.  Oh,  they  think  I'm  out  having  a  good 
time  just  for  their  benefit? 

Ford.  They  think  that  you  read  in  a  book 
somewhere 

Lemuel.  {Manner  very  emphatic.)  Then  you 
tell  *em  for  me  that  I'm  out  having  a  good  time 
because  I  enjoy  it;  wanted  to  do  it  aU  my  life. 
If  they  think  it's  a  bluff,  you  tell  'em  to  watch 
me,  that's  all. 

Ford.  Great  Heaven,  Morewood,  you  don't 
mean  to  say 

Lemuel.  I  mean  to  say  I've  just  started.  I've 
got  Bessie  for  a  pacemaker,  and  I'm  goin'  over 
all  the  jumps.  You  notify  those  two  partners  of 
mine  to  get  back  of  the  ropes  and  watch  me 
perform.     You  tell  'em  that  for  me. 

Bess  mentions  here,  incidentally,  that  she 
has  just  received  a  telegram  from  the  "Ma- 
jor" requesting  her  to  sell  her  interest  in  the 
mine  "Bluebird"  for  a  thousand  dollars. 

Lemuel.  {Staring  at  telegram.)  Goldfield ! 
He  happened  to  go  out  West,  eh?     When? 

Bessie.    About  a  week  ago. 

Lemuel.  And  he  told  you  not  to  say  anything 
to  me? 

BESSfE.  Yes.  He  explained.  He  said  you 
wouldn't  understand. 

Lemuel.  (5*^7/  looking  at  telegram.)  He  was 
afraid  I  would  understand.    A  thousand  dollars ! 
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Why,  you  little  ninny,  don't  you  see  he  went 
out  West  on  purpose? 

Bessie.     {Surprised.)     Do  you  think  so? 

Lemuel.  Sure,  if  he  offers  a  thousand  dollars, 
you  can  bet 

Bessie.     {Eagerly.)    Wouldn't  you  take  it? 

Lemuel.  Take  it?  No.  Jump  on  the  first 
train,  get  out  there,  find  out  what  you've  got. 
The  whole  country  is  on  the  boom. 

Bessie,    You  told  me  to  sell  it. 

Lemuel.  I  know,  but  I  didn't  tell  you  to  sell 
it  to  the  Major,  and  I  didn't  know  it  was  in 
Goldfield. 

Bessie.     What  do  I  know  about  it? 

Lemuel.  {Slapping  telegram  wrathfuUy.)  The 
Major,  eh?  Fine  scheme  he's  tryin'  to  work. 
Oh,  if  I  could  only — why  can't  I?  {Hesitates, 
then  forcibly.)     Gad,  I  can! 

Bessie.     Can  what? 

Lemuel.  I'm  on  a  vacation;  haven't  been  out 
West  for  years.  What  time  is  it?  {Looking  at 
watch.)  We'll  grab  the  afternoon  train  for 
Chicago.    Just  got  time. 

Bessie.  I  can't  go  to  Nevada.  It'd  break  me 
all  up.    That's  where  I  lost  my  Cal. 

Lemuel.     Never  mind  your  Cal. 

Bessie.    You  can't  get  away. 

Lemuel.  Yes,  I  can.  Want  to  get  away  where 
the  boys  can't  get  word  to  me.  I'll  dump  the 
whole  business  on  them  and  make  'em  carry  it. 
{Tuck  enters  with  telegram  blank  in  hand.) 
Bessie,  I'll  take  you  under  my  wing,  and  we'll 
give    somebody    in    Goldfield    a    surprise    party. 

Ford,  as  well  as  the  boys,  now  fears  that 
Lemuel  intends  to  marry  Bess  in  Nevada. 
They  make  up  their  minds  to  save  him  and 
they  appeal  to  the  girls  to  accompany  them, 
as  their  influence  over  father  is  considerable. 
They  make  an  arrangement  with  the  office  for 
daily  telegraphic  reports,  from  which  it  ap- 
pears that  their  sense  of  responsibility  is  at 
last  aroused,  and  at  once  all  start  on  the  trail 
of  Lemuel  and  Bess. 

In  the  fourth  act,  the  villain,  "Major"  Dids- 
worth,  is  put  to  shame;  for  it  appears  that 
Bess's  half  interest  in  the  mine  is  worth  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  the  owner 
of  the  other  half  turns  out  to  be  "Cal"  Higbee, 
Bessie's  long-lost  and  fortunately  still  squaw- 
less  lover.  The  "Major"  is  quickly  disposed  of, 
tho  he  attempts  to  cast  aspersions  upon  Lem- 
uel's interest  in  Bess.  The  aspersions  have 
some  effect  on  Cal. 

Lemuel.  {Looking  Higbee  squarely  in  the 
eye.)     If  you've  got  anything  to  say,  say  it. 

Bessie.  Cal,  he's  the  best  ever,  square  as  a 
die;  and  if  you  don't  think  so  you're  going  to 
lose  out  with  me  in  about  ten  seconds. 

Higbee.  {Decisively.)  Anything  you  say  goes 
with  me,     {Offers  hand  to  Lemuel.) 

Lemuel.  I  liked  her,  and  I  didn't  like  the 
Major.    I   saw  a  chance 

Bessie.  {Walking  past  Higbee  and  impulsively 
putting  out  her  hand  to  Lemuel.)  Cal,  he's  our 
(riend,  aces  and  eights.     {To  Lemuel.)     Mustn't 


"FATHER"    TRANSFORMED. 

Lemuel  signalizes  his  entry  into  the  smart  set  by  don- 
ning a  dress  suit  for  the  first  time  in  a  decade. 


mind  him.     He  thinks  every  man  east  of  Denver 
is  a  home-destroyer. 

{Tom  appears  in  doorway  in  ivestern  outfit  with 
white  hat.  He  sees  Lemuel  and  Bess  standing 
facing  each  other  with  their  right  hands  clasped, 
Higbee  standing  in  front  of  them.  Their  posi- 
tions indicate  the  possibility  of  a  marriage  cere- 
mony. Behind  Tom  come  the  two  girls  in  travel- 
ing costume,  also  Ford  and  Billy,  the  latter  two 
wearing  conventional  western  hats,  flannel  shirts, 
negligee  suits.    Bess  continues.) 

Thomas.  Hold  on !  Stop  the  ceremony.  {All 
turn  and  look.  Lemuel  and  Bess  too  much  sur- 
prised to  speak  immediately.) 

Higbee.     Ceremony?     What  ceremony? 

Lemuel.  Great  snakes  alive!  The  whole  out- 
fit. 

Bessie.  Another  jolt  like  this  and  I'll  keel 
over. 

Ford.  Morewood,  we  didn't  like  to  adopt  ex- 
treme measures,  but  we  thought  it  necessary. 

Emily.    Oh,  uncle,  uncle ! 

William.     Are  we  too  late? 

Lemuel.  Let  me  get  down  to  earth.  Too  late? 
Too  late  for  what?     Speak  up! 

Higbee.     {To  Bess.)     What  is  this,  anyway. 

Bessie.     You  can  search  me. 

Thomas.  When  we  got  into  Goldfield  this 
morning  we  heard  that  you'd  come  out  here.  As 
soon  as  we  could  get  some  proper  clothing  we 
followed  you.    We  knew  she  was  with  you. 

Lemuel.    That's  right 
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William.  We  felt  that  if  you  were  determined 
to  do  it  of  course  we  wouldn't  try  to  prevent  it. 

Ford.  They  did,  however,  wish  to  talk  to  you 
before  you  did  it. 

Lemuel.  (Thoroly  mystified  and  mad.)  Did 
it!  Did  what?  (They  all  exchange  looks,  too 
frightened  to  speak.) 

Frances.  Why  don't  you  tell  him?  (To 
Lemuel.)     Before  you  married  her. 

Lemuel.  (Rising  anger  and  surprise.)  Mar- 
ried who? 

Frances.    Why,  her.     (Indicating  Bess.) 

Bessie.     (With  a  gasp  of  surprise.)     Me! 

Lemuel.  Marry  her?  Who  put  that  fool 
idea 

Emily.    Mr.  Ford. 

Lemuel.    Ford? 

Emily.    Then  it  isn't  true? 

Lemuel.  True?  No.  Do  you  think  I'm  a 
monumental  idiot  to  elope  with  a  girl  young 
enough  to  be  my  daughter? 

Higbee.     Well,  all  this  lays  over  anything 

Bessie.     (Decisively.)     It's  all  right,  Cal. 

Lemuel.  I  begin  to  understand.  This  is  a 
relief  expedition.  Come  out  to  rescue  a  poor, 
weak-minded  old  man,  fallen  into  the  clutches  of 
designing  female.    Of  all  the  pin-headed 

Ford.  Morewood,  you  mustn't  blame  us.  We 
knew  you'd  been  attentive  to  her.  You  started 
away  in  such  a  hurry.  You  threatened  to  do 
something  desperate. 

Lemuel.  (Beginning  to  see  the  humor  of  the 
situation.)  Desperate!  Well,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, if  you  have  the  slightest  suspicion  that 
there  is  a  love  affair  between  me  and  Bessie,  I'd 
like  to  refer  you  to  Mr.  Higbee  there. 

Higbee.  And  you  bet  I'm  just  achin'  to  say  a 
few  words.  Barrin'  the  ladies,  if  there's  any- 
body present  that  wants  to  insinuate  that  she 
isn't  good  enough  for  any  man  that  walks  the 
earth,  he  can  get  an  argument  out  o'  me.  What 
if  he  did  want  to  marry  her?  Could  you  blame 
him?  Is  there  any  reason  why  he  shouldn't 
marry  her? 

William.  There  is  certainly  no  disposition  on 
our  part  to  reflect  on  Miss  Brayton's  character; 
but  my  father  is  an  old  man. 


Lemuel.    What? 

Higbee.  Oh,  he's  your  father,  is  he?  That  ex- 
plains everything.  No  wonder  you  had  to  look 
after  him. 

Lemuel.  (Ready  to  take  a  good-natured  view, 
and  thoroly  comprehending  situation.)  Calm 
down,  everybody.  Maybe  I  was  to  blame  after 
all.  If  my  distracted  relatives  have  any  lingering 
doubts,  permit  me  to  announce  the  approaching 
marriage  of  Miss  Brayton  to  Mister  Higbee.  Mr. 
Higbee  is  highly  prosperous,  as  you  can  tell  by 
looking  at  him.  They're  goin'  to  settle  down  here 
in  Nevada. 

The  rest  is  not  difficult  to  surmise.  Before 
the  drop  of  the  curtain,  Bill  confesses  his  love 
to  Lemuel  w^ithout  making  it  clear  that  he 
means  Frances.  "Mr.  Morew^ood,"  Frances 
cries,  "he  promised  not  to  tell." 

Lemuel.  (Heartily.)  He  didn't  tell.  I  guessed 
it. 

Frances.    And  it's  all  right? 

Lemuel.  All  right?  Is  it  all  right?  Wait  a 
minute.  Tommy,  come  here.  (Billy  embraces 
Frances.  Tom  and  Emily  assume  a  confidential 
and  spoony  attitude.  Lemuel  turns  and  sees  Tom 
and  Emily  together.  He  looks  at  them  for  a 
moment  in  dazed  surprise,  then  starts  toward 
them.)  Didn't  you  see  her  (indicating  Frances) 
come  in?  (Billy  kisses  Frances.  Lemuel  standing 
between  the  two  couples,  looking  first  at  one  and 
then  at  the  other,  choking  with  surprise.)  Billy, 
do  you  mean  to  say 

William.     Say  what,   father? 

Lemuel.  Oh,  never  mind.  (Lemuel,  half  to 
himself,  half  dazed.)  Tommy  and  Emily! 
(Pause.)     Billy  and  Frances  ! 

Ford.  (Greatly  enjoying  the  situation.)  I 
told  you  to  let  them  do  their  own  picking. 

Lemuel.  What  difference  does  it  make,  as  long 
as  they're  both  in  the  family? 

Higbee.     Ready  for  the  Bluebird?     Ready  for 
the  Bluebird !     We're  ready  for  anything  now. 
(Curtain.) 


COMPARATIVE     UNIMPORTANCE     OF    THE     DRAMATIC 

AUTHOR 


HERE  seems  to  be  no  person 
more  superfluous  to  the  theater 
than  the  author.  Plays  are 
written  to  match  the  complex- 
ion of  a  star  or  an  antique  ma- 
hogany set  in  the  possession  of  a  manager  vi^ho 
is  also  a  connoisseur.  They  are  subsequently 
cut  to  pieces  at  rehearsals,  and  it  is  said  that 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  play  as  it  is 
actually  produced  has  not  even  the  skeleton  in 
common  v^^ith  the  original  manuscript.  The 
reason  we  have  never  reproduced  a  Belasco 
play  in  these  columns  is  to  be  found  in  the 
surprising  fact  that  the  usually  available  au- 


thor's copy  is  always  widely  at  variance  with 
the  version  produced,  of  which  only  one  copy 
exists  under  lock  and  key  of  the  stage,  man- 
ager. 

There  are  people  who  credit  Mr.  Frohman 
personally  with  the  dramatic  successes  of  the 
playwright  whose  work  he  produces.  Others, 
especially  the  actors  themselves,  claim  the 
credit  for  those  whose  mimic  gifts  have  visual- 
ized the  author's  creations,  but  the  author  him- 
self is  regarded  as  a  negligible  quantity.  In 
no  magazine  is  his  visage  featured,  the  inter- 
est of  the  public  belongs  almost  exclusively  to 
the  actor.     Perhaps  that  is   the  reason   why 
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two  of  the  greatest  English  playwrights  of 
-our  time,  Wilde  and  Shaw,  were  forced  to  in- 
dulge in  clownish  intellectual  pranks  to  attract 
a  measure  of  notice  to  themselves. 

Actors,  as  a  rule,  are  deficient  in  analytic 
gifts;  it  may  even  be  said  that  the  greatest  of 
them  hardly  comprehend  the  characters  they 
portray.  The  special  aptitude  of  the  actor, 
as  Professor  Brander  Mathews  puts  it,'  in 
Munsey's,  may  be  accompanied  by  ability  in 
other  directions;  but  the  possession  of  a  spe- 
cial aptitude  is  no  evidence  that  he  has  also  a 
wide  intelligence.  Mrs.  Siddons,  he  tells  us, 
was  the  greatest  of  "Lady  Macbeths,"  with  an 
incomparable  skill  in  sounding  the  depths  of 
that  tragic  figure ;  but  the  essay  she  wrote  on 
the  subject  is  almost  valueless.  And  tho  Sal- 
vini  is  the  greatest  "Othello,"  with  a  lofty 
largeness  of  imaginative  interpretation,  his 
critical  papers  on  the  part  display  no  special 
insight. 

People,  Lewes  remarked,  generally  over- 
rate a  fine  actor's  genius  and  underrate  his 
trained  skill.  The  actor  is  apt  to  overrate 
both;  the  author,  to  his  mind,  is  a  necessary, 
perhaps  even,  a  dispensable  evil.  This  atti- 
tude is  well  illustrated  in  one  of  Jean  Riche- 
pin's  stories  of  stage  life  to  which  Professor 
Mathews  refers.  Richepin  depicts  a  broken- 
down  actor,  so  enamored  of  his  art  that  he 
must  ever  be  teaching  it.  He  has  gathered 
about  him  a  group  of  ambitious  urchins  to 
whom  he  imparts  the  principles  of  his  art. 
He  has  the  actor's  contempt  for  the  mere  au- 
thor of  the  play.  He  impresses  on  his  young 
pupils  that  they  are  always  to  go  behind  the 
words  of  their  parts  to  the  emotions  evoked 
by  the  situation  itself,  since  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  actor  to  express  these  emotions  richly  and 
completely,  no  matter  how  poorly  and  meagerly 
the  author  may  have  voiced  them.  Even,  he 
claims,  if  the  words  happen  to  be  halting  or 
wanting,  the  actor  must  take  care  to  convey 
fully  the  emotion  to  the  audience.  To  empha- 
size the  unimportance  of  the  mere  word,  the 
old  instructor  thereupon  picks  out  a  common 
phrase,  and  bids  his  little  pupils  repeat  that 
single  phrase  with  the  feeling  proper  to  each 
of  a  series  of  situations — making  love  to  a 
lady,  defying  a  rival,  blessing  a  child,  and  say- 
ing farewell  to  a  dying  mother.  He  makes 
them  use  always  this  same  vulgar  phrase,  sur- 
charging it  with  the  full  emotion  belonging  to 
each  of  these  several  actions. 

Altho  there  is  more  than  a  hint  of  carica- 
ture in  M.  Richepin's  sketch,  the  method  of 
this  old  comedian,  Professor  Mathews  goes  on 


to  say,  is  praiseworthy.  "It  is  by  such  emo- 
tional gymnastics  as  this  that  the  performer 
acquires  flexibility.  The  actor  needs  to  have 
under  his  control  not  only  his  gestures  and  his 
tones,  but  all  other  means  of  simulating  sensi- 
bility, and  these  should  be  ready  for  use  at 
all  times  wholly  independent  of  the  words  or 
the  text."     To  quote  further : 

"He  must  be  able  so  to  breathe  'Mesopotamu 
that  it  seems  to  be  a  blessed  word  indeed.  He 
must  be  ready  to  rival  the  feat  credited  to 
Madame  Modjeska  at  a  reception  in  New  York, 
when  she  was  asked  to  recite  in  Polish.  For  a 
while  she  demurred,  but  she  yielded  to  the 
urging  of  her  friends.  Standing  at  one  end  of 
the  room  she  began  to  repeat  a  strangely  rhyth- 
mic composition,  unintelligible  of  course  to  her 
hearers,  although  they  could  catch  the  occurrence 
of  the  same  sounds  at  intervals.  At  first  it 
seemed  simple  enough,  apparently  with  some  give 
and  take  of  question  and  answer ;  and  then  it  be- 
came pathetic,  and  as  she  spoke  the  saddening 
words  the  voice  of  the  accomplished  actress  broke. 
There  was  almost  a  sob  in  her  tones,  and  there 
were  tears  ready  to  fall  from  her  eyes.  But  the 
one  person  in  the  company  who  understood  Polish 
had  to  leave  the  room  to  restrain  his  laughter, 
because  what  she  was  delivering  thus  emotion- 
ally was  the  multiplication  table." 

The  Italian  tragedian,  Ernesto  Rossi,  Pro- 
fessor Mathews  tells  us,  used  to  assert  that  a 
great  actor  is  independent  of  the  poet,  be- 
cause the  supreme  essence  of  feeling  does  not 
reside  in  prose  or  in  verse,  but  in  the  accent 
with  which  it  is  delivered.  The  Professor  of 
Dramatic  Literature  at  Columbia,  and  author, 
we  believe,  of  a  successful  melodrama, 
strangely  enough  regards  this  statement  as  by 
no  means  a  specimen  of  professional  vain- 
glory, altho  it  may  have  that  appearance.  It 
is,  in  his  opinion,  only  the  overstatement  of  a 
fact  supported  by  the  anecdote  of  Madame 
Modjeska.  Rossi  himself  used  to  adduce  as 
evidence  in  its  behalf  an  even  more  striking 
story.  The  actor  was  having  supper  one  even- 
ing at  Padua  with  half  a  dozen  fellow  actors; 
and  they  fell  into  discussion  of  their  own  art 
and  of  its  possibilities.  One  of  them  suddenly 
picked  up  the  bill  of  fare  and  declared  his  in- 
tention of  reading  this  barren  list  so  patheti- 
cally as  to  bring  tears  to  their  eyes.  The 
others  refused  to  believe  that  this  was  possi- 
ble. They  were  not  credulous  spectators,  but 
hardened  to  every  trick  of  the  trade,  and  they 
smiled  at  his  proposal. 

"The  reader  spoke  the  first  words  simply,  rising 
soon  to  a  large  dignity  of  utterance  that  veiled 
the  commonplace  syllables.  Then  his  rich,  full 
voice  began  to  tremble,  as  though  with  fear,  and 
to  quiver  at  length,  as   though   the  soul  of  the 
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speaker  was  pierced  with  poignant  agony.  De- 
spite the  repugnant  words,  which  ceased  to  be 
perceived  clearly,  the  sweeping  emotions  with 
which  his  tones  were  charged  proved  to  be  irre- 
sistibly contagious;  and  long  before  he  had  read 
to  the  end  of  the  bill  of  fare,  his  comrades  found 
that  tears  were  rolling  down  their  cheeks. 

"The  feat  of  the  Italian  actor  seems  even 
stranger  than  that  of  the  Polish  actress.  She 
had  the  advantage  of  an  unknown  tongue;  and 
she  had  to  move  only  sympathetic  and  responsive 
hearers.  He  was  able  to  conquer  expert  witnesses 
who  understood  the  meaning  of  every  syllable  of 
the  incongruous  text  he  was  reading.  Moreover, 
the  friends  of  Madame  Modjeska  were  taken  un- 
awares, whereas  Rossi  and  the  other  actors  had 
hardened  their  hearts  to  resist,  and  were  taken 
captive  in  spite  of  their  resistance." 

Still,  Professor  Mathews  admits,  the  pos- 
session of  all  the  tools  of  the  trade  does  not 
of  itself  make  the  craftsman.  The  actor  needs 
guidance  and  is  seldom  able  to  steer  himself. 
Here,  he  tells  us,  is  the  duty  and  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  dramatist.     But  even  here  the 


dramatist  is  by  no  means  essential;  the  pro- 
ducer of  the  play  may  take  his  place.  The 
best  results  are  obtained  where  the  playwright 
is  also  an  actor,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Gillette ; 
the  late  Mr.  Heme;  also  presumably  the  late 
Mr.  Shakespeare.  Intelligence  alone,  the  writ- 
er affirms,  is  by  no  means  sufficient,  or  else 
Shakespeare  and  not  Burbank  would  have 
been  the  foremost  author  of  his  day.  It  is 
more  than  possible,  it  seems  to  us,  that 
Shakespeare's  actors  had  much  more  respect 
for  Shakespeare  the  manager  than  for  Shakes- 
peare the  author.  Shakespeare  himself  was 
probably  too  much  of  a  professional  actor  to 
attach  much  value  to  plays.  That  is  the  ex- 
planation, perhaps,  why  he  pillaged  the  plays 
of  others  without  compunction,  and  why  when 
he  had  earned  a  sufficient  income  he  turned 
his  back  on  the  theater  and  deserted  the  muse 
■  of  dramatic  art  for  the  companionship  of  Ann 
Hathaway. 


THE    DEAN    OF    AMERICAN     PLAYWRIGHTS 


T^TJHE  recent  death  of  Bronson  How- 
/u  ard  at  the  age  of  sixty-six  has 
^  served  to  arouse  interest  in  the 
fk  career  of  one  of  the  most  dis- 
^a(  tinctive  dramatic  figures  that 
this  country  has  yet  produced.  To  theater- 
goers of  the  present  time  his  name  means  but 
little.  It  is  seventeen  years  since  any  new 
play  of  his  has  seen  the  footlights,  and  nearly 
forty  since  his  first  drama,  "Saratoga," 
challenged  public  attention.  But  in  his  day 
he  loomed  large.  "If  not  quite  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  American  dramatists  in  a  pecuniary 
sense,"  says  the  New  York  Times,  "Bronson 
Howard  was  assuredly  the  most  popular  of  all 
the  American  writers  of  plays." 

Mr.  Howard  was  in  every  sense  a  man  of 
the  older  generation.  He  worked  for  a  while 
on  the  New  York  Tribune,  under  Horace 
Greeley  and  John  Hay.  His  dramas  belong 
to  the  period  which  produced  James  A.  Heme. 
They  are  distinguished  by  what  John  Corbin 
calls  "broad  and  wholesome  human  sympathy 
and  racy  masculine  humor,"  and  reflect  faith- 
fully the  spirit  of  their  era. 

"There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  contempor- 
aneous standard  drama  in  any  age,"  Mr. 
Howard  was  wont  to  say;  "future  generations 
must  decide  whether  the  plays  of  any  age  are 
to  be  considered  standard."  How  far  his  own 
plays  will  stand  the  test  he  wished  applied  re- 


mains to  be  seen.  Mr.  Robert  Underwood 
Johnson,  of  The  Century,  has  lately  expressed 
the  hope  that  "some  enterprising  manager — 
perhaps  the  conductor  of  The  New  Theater — 
will  arrange  to  present  the  best  of  his  plays 
in  a  cycle,  so  to  speak,  as  a  significant  and  ap- 
propriate tribute  to  Mr.  Howard's  character 
and  abilities."  If  this  plan  is  carried  out,  a 
new  generation  will  have  the  chance  to  form 
its  own  estimate  of  such  plays  as  "Saratoga" 
and  "The  Henrietta,"  and  "Shenandoah." 

"Saratoga,"  when  first  given  in  1870,  under 
Augustin  Daly's  management,  ran  for  a  hun- 
dred and  one  nights.  That  was  considered  a 
wonderful  run  for  the  time.  The  play  made 
a  fortune  for  Mr.  Daly  and  Mr.  Howard,  and 
was  produced  in  London  by  Charles  Wyndham 
under  the  title  of  "Brighton." 

"The  Henrietta,"  Mr.  Howard's  merriest 
play,  was  written  in  1887  for  Stuart  Robson 
and  William  H.  Crane,  and  was  long  in  their 
repertoire.  It  brought  its  author  $50,000  in 
royalties.  "The  earliest  of  our  most  charac- 
teristic genre  of  plays,  the  business  play,"  says 
Mr.  Corbin,  "it  is  still  the  ablest,  excelling 
alike  in  its  appeal  to  vigorous  emotion  and  in 
its  grasp  of  salient,  humorous  character." 

"Shenandoah,"  probably  the  best  known  of 
all  Mr.  Howard's  plays,  was  first  produced  in 
1889,  and  brought  its  author  even  larger  finan- 
cial   returns.      It   set   the    fashion    for   the 
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THE    LATE    BRONSON    HOWARD 

Author  of  "The  Henrietta"  and  "Shenandoah." 
day  the  most  popular  of  American  dramatists 


In  his 


"Civil  war  melodrama,"  and  has  been  played 
in  nearly  every  tow^n  and  village  in  the  United 
States. 

In  the  judgment  of  one  of  the  ablest  of 
Bronson  Howard's  critical  contemporaries,  his 
plays  owe  their  success  to  four  distinguishing 
qualities.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  original 
and  American  in  character  and  action.  Sec- 
ondly, they  show  consummate  technical  skill. 
Mr.  Howard  had  carefully  studied  the  best 
European  models,  and  knew  his  trade.  Third- 
ly, they  possess  a  distinctly  American  and  de- 
lightfully easy  humor.  And,  fourthly,  they 
are  clean.  "Mr.  Howard,"  observes  this 
critic,  "resisted  the  great  temptation  to  make 
fun  out  of  dirt — a  temptation  which  has  over- 
come so  many  dramatists." 

Bronson  Howard  will  be  remembered,  says 
the  Philadelphia  Ledger,  because  "he  held  to 
a  serious  standard  of  honest  work.  He  inter- 
ested and  delighted  many  thousands  of  people, 
and  was  immeasurably  helpful  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  younger  men  and  women,  who  were  en- 
couraged by  his  success  to  undertake  similar 
work,  not  always  with  his  sound  education  or 
with  his  conscience.  If  he  had  ceased  to  be 
the  only  American  dramatist,  he  remained  to 


the  end  the  dean  and  leader  of  them  all,  and 
any  'national  theater'  will  have  to  find  a  place 
in  its  repertory  for  at  least  some  of  the  plays 
of  Bronson  Howard." 

And  yet,  adds  Edwin  Francis  Edgett,  a 
writer  in  the  Boston  Transcript,  one  has  but 
to  compare  the  output  of  Mr.  Howard  with 
that  of  his  continental  contemporaries  to 
realize  how  far  behind  Europe  America  is, 
intellectually.     Mr.  Edgett  declares : 

"Compare  Mr.  Howard's  record,  not  in  quan- 
tity, but  in  quality,  with  the  achievement  of 
Dumas  in  France,  of  Pinero  in  England,  of  Suder- 
mann  in  Germany,  of  Echegaray  in  Spain,  of 
D'Annunzio  in  Italy,  and  of  Ibsen  in  Scandinavia, 
and  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  it  is  scarcely  less 
than  humiliating  to  give  to  Bronson  Howard  such 
a  title  as  'the  leading  American  dramatist.'  Du- 
mas has  his  'Denise,'  Pinero  his  'Iris,'  Ibsen  his 
"Ghosts,'  and  so  on  and  so  on,  and  what  has  Bron- 
son Howard?  His  'Saratoga,'  his  'Henrietta,'  his 
'Shenandoah.' 

"It  is  scarcely  possible  that  Mr.  Howard  did  not 
suspect  the  limit  of  his  powers,  and  the  fleeting 
nature  of  his  reputation.  'Shenandoah'  was  pro- 
duced in  1889,  and  from  that  moment  until  his 
death  the  other  day,  he  gratified  the  expectancy 
of  the  public  with  but  two  plays,  'Aristocracy'  and 
'Peter  Stuyvesant.'  Neither  of  them  received  the 
greeting  that  he  had  a  right  to  expect  from  his 
earlier  treatment,  and  except  for  the  occasional 
revival  of  his  earlier  plays  by  stock  companies 
here  and  by  stars  there,  he  has  lived  in  practical 
retirement.     .     .     . 

"He  could  see  in  Ibsen  nothing  but  artificiality, 
and  he  declared  to  be  artificial  the  very  element 
that  makes  the  Norwegian  most  real  and  vital  to 
those  who  understand  him.  He  is  sure  that  Ibsen 
has  no  great  influence  over  the  masses,  he  asserts 
that  Ibsen  is  an  exotic,  that  one  of  Ibsen's  plays 
will  barely  keep  a  theatre  crowded  for  a  week, 
and  that  the  number  of  times  they  have  been 
given  in  America  is  very  small.  All  this  is  true 
enough,  to  a  certain  extent,  but  Mr.  Howard  con- 
siders these  facts  an  implication  against  their 
value  as  dramas,  and  as  a  reflection  upon  the 
genius  of  their  author.  'Take  any  one  of  his 
plays,'  he  remarks.  'You  cannot  cut  out  one  sen- 
tence or  even  a  half  a  sentence  without  affecting 
the  plot  or  the  subject.  Everything  that  is  said, 
everything  that  is  done,  every  character  brought 
in — all  bear  immediately  on  the  story  or  on  cer- 
tain social  views  and  cannot  be  dispensed  with 
without  injury  to  the  work.  This  is  absolutely 
artificial,  for  can  you  imagine  in  real  life  a  scene, 
say  in  some  flat,  where  every  character,  every- 
thing said  and  done,  deals  only  with  a  great  crisis 
about  to  happen,  or  with  a  particular  social  sub- 
ject?' The  most  that  Mr.  Howard  can  say  in 
extenuation  of  this,  and  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  his  analysis  is  keenly  and  concisely  accurate, 
is  that  Ibsen's  artificiality  in  construction  'passes 
for  being  absolutely  natural.'  He  cannot  bring 
himself  to  say  that  it  'is'  absolutely  natural.  To 
him  it  spells  nothing  but  artificiality.  To  others 
it  spells  life.  But  it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected 
that  the  author  of  a  'Shenandoah'  could  under- 
stand the  author  of  'Peer  Gynt* 
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HOW    MIRACLES    ARE     PERFORMED     IN     MOVING 

PICTURES 


lOVING  pictures  are  divided  by 
that  famed  French  authority  on 
the  subject,  Gustave  Banin,  into 
two  leading  classifications. 
Scenes  taken  from  nature,  repro- 
ductions of  festivals,  views  of  local  natural 
wonders  come  under  one  head.  In  a  different 
category  belong  theatrical  episodes  and  scenes 
built  along  the  lines  laid  down  for  the  play- 
wright. It  is  the  combination  of  these  two 
classes,  the  transference  to  a  natural  scene  of 
theatrical  compositions  interpreted  by  actors, 
mingling  the  real  with  the  fictitious  and  the 
employment  of  devices  peculiar  to  the  appara- 
tus, which  renders  possible  the  miracles  of  the 


Diagram  showing  the  arrangement  employed  in  making 
the  series  "The  Sjren."  The  recording  cinematograph  is 
set  up  at  A 


pictured  scene — the  moving  picture,  as  it  is 
popularly  called.  Reproductions  of  actual  oc- 
currences comprised  originally  the  whole  field 
of  the  cinematograph,  and  the  only  field  it  had. 
Improvement  in  methods  has  led  to  an  aston- 
ishing improvement  in  technique.  For  ex- 
ample, the  funeral  of  King  Carlos  of  Portugal 
took  place  at  Lisbon  on  a  certain  February 
morning,  and  in  just  three  days  spectators  in 
London  saw  moving  over  the  screen  the  gilded 
coaches  of  the  ambassadors  in  the  procession. 
Most  of  the  delay  in  the  reproduction  was  due 
to  slowness  of  the  locomotive.  At  Lisbon  the 
spectacle  might  have  been  reproduced  on  the 
same  evening.  With  the  processes  of  develop- 
ment now  in  use  it  is  possible  to  throw 
an  event  upon  the  screen  twenty  min- 
utes after  it  has  occurred.  The  field 
for  this  class  of  work  is,  however,  lim- 
ited. One  must  wait  for  things  to  hap- 
pen. 

The  theatrical  field  is  unlimited.  A 
new  career  has  been  opened  to  drama- 
tists who  are  well  received  by  the  mov- 
ing picture  makers. 

The  central  theme  having  been  ap- 
proved by  the  moving  picture  makers, 
the  next  thing  is  to  mount  it,  which  is 
done  exactly  as  if  it  were  to  be  given 
in  an  ordinary  theater.  The  theater  at 
Belleville,  France,  where  all  this  work 
is  done,  has  its  actors  and  actresses,  its 
scene  painters,  and  all  the  accessories 
of  a  great  play  house.  It  is  provided 
likewise  with  all  the  mechanical  devices 
of  the  modern  stage.  Here  was  given 
that  maiden  performance  of  "The  Little 
Milliner's  Dream,"  of  which  we  are 
told  by  M.  Babin  in  the  Paris  Illustra- 
tion : 


"There  comes  out  in  the  first  scene  a 
tiny  apprentice.  She  is  coquettishly  at- 
tired. She  has  quitted  her  country  dwell- 
ing place  in  the  morning  hour.  She  is 
now  toiling  for  her  livelihood,  her  great 
box  under  her  arm.  She  is  a  pretty  little 
milliner's  apprentice.  She  stops  to  look 
into  a  shop  window,  and  is  obliged  to 
note  an  elderly  gallant  obtruding  his  at- 
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tentions  upon  her.  She  shrugs  her  shoulders 
and  walks  on  her  way.  She  can  not  forget 
the  brilliant  gems  in  the  jeweller's  window 
before  which  she  paused.  Then  her  thoughts 
go  back  to  the  gallant.  In  due  time  she  stops 
to  rest,  falls  asleep,  dreams,  and  it  is  of  this 
gallant  that  her  dream  happens  to  be.  Her 
box  on  the  bench  beside  her  has  miraculously 
opened.  From  its  top  emerges  a  tiny  figure, 
hat  in  hand,  bowing  and  smiling,  the  exact  re- 
production in  little  of  the  gallant  she  had  met 
before.  He  comes  forward,  growing  larger 
as  he  progresses,  bows  low,  renews  his  atten- 
tions. The  girl  can  not  believe  her  own  eyes. 
The  spectacle  is  not  less  miraculous  to  the 
audience." 

Yet  it  is  no  miracle  but  applied  science. 
The  background  of  the  picture  is  artificial. 
The  back  of  the  bench  is  not  real.  It  is 
painted  on  canvas.  Right  over  the  box  a 
hole  is  cut  in  the  canvas  at  the  rear  of  the 
deep  stage.  Owing  to  the  exact  resem- 
blance between  surface  and  color  the  audi- 
ence do  not  detect  that  the  box  cover  has 
been  removed.  In  this  rectangular  field,  in 
the  extreme  background,  the  elderly  gallant 
has  taken  his  station  during  a  stoppage  of 
the  apparatus. 

Having  started  the  apparatus  again,  the 
manufacturers  of  the  show  resume  the  ac- 
tion. Milliner's  apprentice  and  her  gallant 
are  now  all  attention.  The  apparatus  takes 
up  the  action  at  the  exact  point  of  the 
scene  and  of  the  film  at  which  it  stopped. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  indication  to  the 
audience,  of  course,  that  there  had  been  an 
interruption.  This  mechanical  trick  is  the 
peculiarity  of  the  apparatus — the  pause.  The 
applications  are  innumerable.  All  the  action 
and  all  the  effect  are  based  upon  this  expedi- 
ent. The  artifice  of  the  pause  is  the  means  of 
producing  even  more  suprising  effects.  The 
transformation  of  a  flower  into  a  woman,  the 
substitution  of  any  person  or  object  for  some 
other,  can  be  effected  in  a  precisely  similar 
way.  The  illusion  is  perfect.  The  more 
ancient  stage  devices  of  gauze  and  mirrors 
appear  crude  by  comparison.  The  mystery  of 
a  moving  bed  in  which  an  evicted  tenant  is 
conveyed  from  floor  to  street  is  equally  simple. 
The  object  is  moved  by  wires. 

There  is  another  class  of  visions  perhaps 
more  striking.  These  are  the  apparitions  ap- 
pearing gradually,  a  kind  of  materialization 
calculated  to  impress  the  most  skeptical. 

The  apparition  of  the  siren  in  the  depths  of 
the  sea  surrounded  by  fishes  and  marine  vege- 
tation is  one  of  the  newest,  and  is  most  effec- 


How  "The  Siren"  appears  on  the  moving  picture  film 

five.  A  woman  in  flowing  drapery  is  seen 
gliding,  swimming  and  diving  in  moving  water. 
This  is  an  instance  of  the  device  of  super- 
position. The  film  was  first  exposed  before 
an  aquarium  filled  with  fishes  and  plants.  Then 
the  apparatus  was  set  up  in  the  "flies"  of  the 
theatre  with  the  lens  pointing  downward.  Im- 
mediately under  the  lens  the  stage  was  cov- 
ered with  a  gray  cloth  on  which  were  painted 
marine  plants  and  the  like.  The  impersonator 
of  the  siren  lies  upon  this  cloth,  turns,  rolls 
over  slowly,  assuming  attitudes  and  perform- 
ing gestures  appropriate  to  swimming  and 
diving.  The  apparatus  records  upon  the  film, 
which  already  bears  a  series  of  pictures  of 
the  aquarium,  all  the  motions  of  the  swimmer. 
Many  similar  effects  may  be  produced  by 
placing  the  apparatus  in  the  flies.  An  auto- 
mobile ascending  a  vertical  wall  is  thus  ob- 
tained by  running  the  car  over  a  painted  scene 
laid  flat  on  the  stage  and  photographing  it 
from  above. 
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DR.   MUNSTERBERG  ON  THE  EMOTIONAL   DESSICATION 
OF    THE    AMERICAN    PEOPLE 


HAT  most  brilliant  of  living 
psychologists,  Dr.  Hugo  Miin- 
sterberg,  of  Harvard,  pursuing 
his  new  famous  investigations 
into  those  factors  of  mentality 
which  make  the  American  people  what  they 
are,  sees  reason  to  fear  that  this  nation  is 
"drying  up  emotionally."  Between  this  phe- 
nomenon, which  he  deems  as  portentous  as  it 
is  unsuspected,  and  the  national  attitude  to 
alcohol  as  a  beverage,  he  discerns  a  connec- 
tion which  he  takes  pain  to  make  clear  in  a 
paper  published  by  McClure's  Magazine. 
"What  would  result,"  he  asks,  for  instance, 
"if  prohibition  should  really  prohibit  and  all 
the  inhibitions  which  a  mild  use  of  beer  and 
wine  promise  to  the  brain  be  really  lost?" 
The  psychological  outcome.  Dr.  Miinsterberg 
replies,  would  be  twofold.  Certain  effects  of 
alcohol  which  serve  civilization  would  be  lost. 
On  the  other  hand,  much  more  harmful  sub- 
stitutions would  set  in. 

The  nation,  to  begin  with,  as  our  eminent 
authority  contends,  would  lose  its  chief  means 
of  recreation  after  work.  Physical  exercise 
and  sport  do  not  afford  real  rest  for  the  ex- 
hausted brain  cells.  The  American  masses 
work  hard  throughout  the  day.  The  sharp 
physical  and  mental  labor,  the  constant  hurry 
and  drudgery,  produce  a  state  of  tension  and 
irritation  which  demands  before  the  night's 
sleep  some  dulling  inhibition  if  a  dangerous 
unrest  is  not  to  set  in.  Alcohol  relieves  that 
daily  tension  most  directly,  according  to  Dr. 
Miinsterberg. 

Vitally  important,  however,  would  be  the 
loss  on  the  emotional  side.  "Emotional  de- 
sire for  a  life  in  beauty  would  yield  to  the  triv- 
iality of  usefulness.  Puritanism  has  held  back 
the  real  American  spirit  of  artistic  creation 
in  fine  arts  and  music  and  drama :  prohibition 
without  substitutes  would  crush  still  more  the 
esthetic  spirit  in  the  brain  of  man  and  would 
make  beauty  still  more  the  domain  of  women." 
Her  more  responsive  physiological  constitution 
does  not  need  the  artificial  paralysis  of  the  in- 
hibiting centres.  The  mind  of  the  average 
woman  shows  that  lower  degree  of  checking 
power  which  small  alcoholic  doses  produce  in 
the  average  man.  But  just  therefore  she  and 
men  of  the  female  type  can  not  carry  on  alone 
the  work  of  the  nation.  A  national  life  with- 
out the  artificial  inhibitions  of  the  restraining 


centres  becomes  for  the  large  masses  a  matter 
of  mere  practical  calculation  and  righteous 
dulness.  Truly  the  German,  the  Frenchman, 
the  Italian,  who  enjoys  his  glass  of  light  wine 
and  then  wanders  joyful  and  elated  to  the 
masterpieces  of  the  opera,  serves  humanity 
better  than  the  New  Englander  who  drinks  his 
ice  water  and  sits  satisfied  at  the  vaudeville 
show,  far  from  real  art.  Thus  Dr.  Miinster- 
berg. "Better  American  inspired,"  he  contends, 
"than  America  sober."  Can  we  forget,  asks 
the  renowned  psychologist,  that  in  almost  all 
parts  of  the  globe  even  religious  life  began 
with  intoxication  cults?  God  Indra  was  in  the 
wine  for  the  Hindus  and  Dionysius  for  the 
Greeks.  It  is  the  optimistic  exuberance  of  life, 
the  emotional  inspiration,  which  alcohol 
brought  into  the  dulness  of  human  days  and 
the  history  of  culture  shows  it  on  every  page. 

Now,  we  are  next  invited  to  believe  by  this 
scientist,  "with  the  emotion  dries  up  the  will." 
Mere  righteousness  needs  no  stimulation.  But 
the  American  nation  would  never  have 
achieved  its  world  work  if  the  attitude  of 
resignation  had  been  its  national  trait.  Those 
pioneers  who  opened  the  land  and  awoke  to 
life  its  resources  were  men  who  longed  for 
excitement,  for  the  intensity  of  life,  for  vivid- 
ness of  experience.  The  nation  would  not  be 
loyal  to  its  traditions  if  it  were  not  to  foster 
this  desire  of  intense  experience :  the  moderate 
use  of  alcohol  is  both  training  in  such  intensi- 
fied conscious  experience  and  training  in  the 
control  and  discipline  of  such  states.  The  na- 
tion needs  both  and  as  the  child  learns  to  pre- 
pare for  the  work  of  life  by  plays  and  games, 
so  man  is  schooling  himself  for  the  active  and 
effective  life  by  the  temperate  use  of  exciting 
beverages  which  playingly  awake  those  vivid 
felings  of  success.  The  scholar  and  the  min- 
ister and  a  thousand  other  individuals  may  not 
need  this  training,  but  the  millions,  the  masses, 
can  not  prepare  themselves  for  a  national  ca- 
reer of  effectiveness  if  this  opportunity  is 
taken  away  from  their  lives.  History,  accord- 
ing to.  Dr.  Miinsterberg,  shows  this  abundantly. 
There  is  a  sense  in  which  the  eminent  psych- 
ologist concedes  all  this  to  be  but  half  true, 
but  that  is  because  and  only  because  the  indi- 
vidual and  finally  the  nation,  may  seek  substi- 
tutes, may  satisfy  the  craving  for  emotional 
excitement,  for  will  elation,  for  intense  experi- 
ence, by  other  means  than  the  oldest  and  most 
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THE   MOST    BRILLIANT   OF   LIVING   PSYCHOLOGISTS 

Professor  Hugo  Miinsterberg,  of  Harvard,  has  just  written  a  spirited  defense  of  tlie  custom  of  convivial  drink- 
ing as  understood  among  the  nations  of  Continental  Europe.  He  insists  that  American  inefficiency  and  lack  of 
the  more  delicate  mental  and  esthetic  traits  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  do  not  understand  the  function  of  alcoholic 
drinks 
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widely  scattered.  "Zealotism  in  religious  be- 
lief, tyranny  and  cruelty,  sexual  over-indul- 
gence and  perversion,  gambling  and  betting, 
mysticism  and  superstition,  recklessness  and 
adventurousness,  and,  above  all,  senseless 
crimes  have  always  been  the  psychological 
means  of  overcoming  the  emptiness  and 
monotony  of  an  unstimulated  life."  These 
things  produce,  just  like  alcohol,  that  partial 
paralysis  and  create  intense  experiences.  They 
thus  take  hold  of  the  masses,  so  long  as  the 
social  mind  is  not  dried  up  entirely,  with  the 
necessity  of  a  psychological  law : 

•  "There  is  no  more  dangerous  state  for  a 
healthy,  strong  nation  than  mental  monotony  in 
the  life  of  the  masses.  Catholic  countries  play 
to  the  imagination  at  least  through  the  religion, 
monarchic  countries  have  their  own  picturesque- 
ness  and  color,  America  under  prohibition  pushes 
the  masses  into  gambling  and  reckless  excite- 
ments and  sexual  disorder  and  money  crazes  and 
criminal  explosions  of  the  mind. 

"Has  not  history  experimented  sufficiently? 
Prohibitionist  stump  speakers  may  tell  us  that 
their  cause  means  the  hitherto  unheard-of  pro- 
gress of  civilization ;  the  United  States,  after 
abolishing  slavery  for  mankind,  is  called  on  to 
end  also  the  tyranny  of  alcohol  under  which 
humanity  has  suffered  for  ages.  But  are  there 
not  two  hundred  millions  of  Moslems  who  are 
obedient  to  Mohammed's  law,  that  wine-drinking 
is  sinful?  What  is  the  outcome?  Of  course,  it 
is  not  inspiring  to  hear  the  boast  of  the  Moslems 
that  the  Christians  bring  whiskey  to  Africa  and 
bestialize  the  natives,  while  the  Mohammedans 
fight  alcohol.  But  aside  from  this,  their  life  goes 
on  in  slavery  and  polygamy  and  semi-civilization. 
All  the  strong  nations,  all  those  whose  contribu- 
tions were  of  lasting  value  to  the  progress  of 
mankind,  have  profited  from  the  help  of  artificial 
stimulation  and  intoxicants. 

"But  every  strong  nation  remained  also  con- 
scious of  the  dangers  and  evils  which  result  from 
intemperance.  On  the  whole,  history  shows  that 
intemperance  and  abstinence  alike  work  against 
the  highest  interests  of  civilization ;  temperance 
alone  offers  the  most  favorable  psychological  con- 
ditions for  the  highest  cultural  achievement.  In- 
temperance mostly  precedes  the  strongest  periods 
in  the  life  of  a  nation,  and  follows  them  again 
as  soon  as  decay  has  set  in.  Temperance,  that  is, 
sufficient  use  of  intoxicants  to  secure  emotional 
inspiration  and  volitional  intensity,  together  with 
sufficient  training  in  self-discipline  to  avoid  their 
evils,  always  introduced  the  fullest  blossoming  of 
national  greatness.  Instinctively  the  American 
nation  as  a  whole  is  evidently  striving  for  such 
temperance,  but  a  hysterical  minority  has  at 
present  succeeded  in  exaggerating  the  movement 
and  in  transforming  it  into  its  caricature,  prohi- 
bition. The  final  result,  of  course,  will  be  tem- 
perance, since  the  American  nation  will  not  ulti- 
mately allow  itself  to  become  an  emasculated  na- 
tion of  dyspeptic  ice-water  drinkers  without  in- 
spiration and  energy,  or  permit  vulgar  amuse- 
ments, reckless  stock  gambhng,  sensationalism, 
adultery,  burglary,  and  murder  to  furnish  the  ex- 


citement  which   the   nerves   of   a   healthy   nation, 
need. 

"How  temperance  can  be  secured,  the  experi- 
ences of  the  older  nations  with  a  similar  psycho- 
logical type  of  national  mind  ought  to  be  decisive. 
First  of  all,  the  beverages  of  strongly  alcoholic 
nature  ought  to  be  fought  by  those  of  light  alco- 
holic effect.  The  whiskey  of  the  laborers  must 
be  fought  by  light  healthy  beer  and  perhaps  by 
light  American  wines.  Further,  a  systematic  edu- 
cation in  self-control  must  set  in;  the  drunkard 
must  not  be  tolerated  under  any  circumstances. 
Above  all,  the  social  habits  in  the  sphere  of 
drinking  must  be  entirely  reshaped.  They  belong 
to  a  period  where  the  Puritan  spirit  considered 
beer,  and  wine  as  sinful,  and  relegated  thern  to 
regions  hidden  from  decent  eyes.  The  American 
saloon  is  the  most  disgusting  product  of  such 
narrowness;  its  dangers  for  politics  and  law, 
health  and  economics,  are  alarming.  The  saloon 
must  disappear,  and  can  be  made  to  disappear 
perhaps  by  higher  license  taxation  and  many  other 
means.  And  with  it  must  disappear  the  bar  and 
the  habit  of  drinking  standing  and  of  mutual 
treating.  The  restaurant  alone,  with  the  hotel  and 
the  club,  is  the  fit  public  place  where  guests  sit- 
ting at  tables  may  have  beer  and  wine  with  their 
meals  or  after  meals — and  all  controlled  by  laws 
which  absolutely  forbid  the  sale  of  intoxicants  to 
certain  groups  of  persons,  to  children,  to  inebri- 
ates, and  so  on.  As  long  as  drinking  means  to 
the  imagination  of  a  considerable  well-meaning 
minority  of  the  nation  the  present-day  repulsive 
life  of  saloons  and  bars,  the  minority  will  find  it 
easy  to  terrorize  and  to  whip  into  line  the  whole 
country.  But  if  those  relics  of  a  narrow  time 
disappear  and  customs  grow  which  spread  the 
spirit  of  geniality  and  friendly  social  intercourse 
over  the  foaming  cup,  the  spell  will  be  broken. 
Instead  of  being  tyrannized  over  by  short-sighted 
fanatics  on  the  one  side  and  corrupt  saloon-keep- 
ers on  the  other,  the  nation  will  proceed  with  the 
unanimous  sympathy  of  the  best  citizens  to  firm 
temperance  laws  which  the  sound  instinct  of  the 
masses  will  really  respect.  Training  in  self-con- 
trol as  against  recklessness,  training  in  harmless 
vulgar  excitement  and  rag-time  pleasures,  training 
in  respect  for  law  as  against  living  under  hys- 
terical rules  which  cannot  be  executed,  and  which 
invite  blackmail,  corruption,  and  habitual  disre- 
gard of  laws — these  are  indeed  the  most  needed 
influences  on  the  social  mind  of  the  country." 

Psychologically,  as  Dr.  Miinsterberg  puts  it, 
the  case  stands  thus :  Alcohol,  he  says,  has  in- 
deed an  inhibitory  influence  on  mind  and  body. 
The  feeling  of  excitement,  the  greater  ease 
of  motor  impulses,  the  feeling  of  strength  and 
joy,  the  forgetting  of  sorrow  and  pain— all 
are  at  bottom  the  result  of  inhibition.  Impulses 
are  let  free  because  the  checking  centres  are 
inhibited.  But  it  is  absurd  to  claim  from  the 
start  that  all  this  is  bad  and  harmful,  as  if 
the  vvord  inhibition  meant  destruction  and 
lasting  damage.  Harmful  it  is,  bodily  and 
socially,  when  these  changes  become  exagger- 
ated, when  they  are  projected  into  such  dimen- 
sions that  vital  interests,  the  care  for  family 
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and  honor  and  duty  are  paralyzed.  But  in 
the  inhibition  itself  lies  no  danger.  There 
is  not  the  slightest  act  of  attention  which  does 
not  involve  such  inhibition.  "If  I  read  in  my 
study,  the  mere  attention  to  my  book  will  in- 
hibit the  ticking  of  the  clock  in  my  room  and 
the  noise  from  the  street  and  no  one  will  call 
it  harmful.  As  soon  as  my  attention  increases 
and  I  read  with  such  passion  that  I  forget  my 
engagements  with  friends  and  my  duties  in  my 
office,  I  become  ridiculous  and  contemptible. 
But  the  fact  that  the  unbalanced  attention 
makes  me  by  its  exaggerated  inhibition  quite 
unfit  for  my  duties  is  no  proof  that  the  slight 
inhibition  produced  by  attentive  reading  ought 
to  be  avoided."  The  inhibition  by  alcohol,  too, 
may  have  in  the  right  place  its  very  desirable 
purpose  and  no  one  ought  to  be  terrified  by 
such  physiological  statments  even  if  inhibition 
be  called  a  partial  paralysis. 

"Yes,  it  is  partial  paralysis,  but  no  education, 
no  art,  no  politics,  no  religion,  is  possible  with- 
out such  partial  paralysis.  What  else  are  hope 
and  belief  and  enjoyment  and  enthusiasm  but  a 
re-enforcement  of  certain  mental  states,  with  cor- 
responding inhibition — that  is,  paralysis — of  the 
opposite  ideas?  If  a  moderate  use  of  alcohol  can 
help  in  this  most  useful  blockade,  it  is  an  ally  and 
not  an  enemy.  If  wine  can  overcome  and  sup- 
press the  consciousness  of  the  little  miseries  and 
of  the  drudgery  of  life,  and  thus  set  free  and  re- 


enforce  the  unchecked  enthusiasm  for  the  dom- 
inant ideas,  if  wine  can  make  one  forget  the  fric- 
tions and  pains  and  give  again  the  feeling  of 
unity  and  frictionless  power — by  all  means  let  us 
use  this  helper  to  civilization.  It  was  a  well- 
known  philosopher  who  coupled  Christianity  and 
alcohol  as  the  two  great  .means  of  mankind  to 
set  us  free  from  pain.  But  nature  provided  man- 
kind with  other  means  of  inhibition ;  sleep  is  still 
more  radical,  and  every  fatigue  works  in  the 
same  direction ;  to  inhibit  means  to  help  and  to 
prepare  for  action." 

Furthermore,  asks  Dr.  Miinsterberg,  are 
those  who  fancy  that  every  brain  alteration  is 
really  an  evil  aware  how  other  influences  of 
our  civilization  hammer  on  the  neurones  and 
injure  our  mental,  and  even  moral  powers,  far 
beyond  a  moderate  use  of  alcohol?  The  vul- 
gar rag-time  music,  the  gambling  of  specula- 
tors, the  sensationalism  of  the  yellow  press, 
the  poker  playing  of  the  men  and  the  bridge 
playing  of  the  women,  the  mysticism  and  su- 
perstition of  the  new  fancy  churches,  the  hys- 
terics of  the  baseball-  games,  the  fascination 
of  murder  cases,  the  noise  on  the  Fourth  of 
July  and  on  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-four 
other  days  of  the  year,  the  wild  chase  for  suc- 
cess— all  are  poison  for  the  brain  and  mind. 
They  make  the  nervous  sysfem  endlessly  more 
unfit  for  the  duties  of  the  day  than  a  glass  of 
lager  beer  on  a  hot  summer  evening. 


SHORTHAND     BY    MACHINERY 


T  last  a  machine  has  been  de- 
vised for  writing  shorthand,  a 
machine  so  simple,  as  the  ac- 
counts in  London  Science  indi- 
cate, that  anyone  can  master  it, 
and  so  efficient  that  even  the  highly  trained 
stenographer  cannot  hope  to  do  more  than 
rival  it.  The  stenotyper,  as  this  wonderful 
machine  is  called  in  the  columns  of  our  con- 
temporary, is  in  bulk  and  weight  a  mere  frac- 
tion of  the  ordinary  typewriter  and  can 
readily  be  worked  on  the  operator's  knee. 

It  has  just  six  keys,  and  by  changes  and 
combinations  of  these  six  keys,  taken  two  or 
three  together,  a  complete  alphabet  is  built 
up — an  alphabet  of  dot  and  dash,  similar  in 
kind  to  that  of  the  Morse  code.  The  learner 
has  simply  to  commit  this  alphabet  to  memory 
and  the  machine  will  do  the  rest.  With  less 
diligence  than  is  often  devoted  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  mere  parlor  game  any  ordinary  per- 
son should  be  able  to  write  stenotypy  at  quite 
a  serviceable  speed. 


This  new  shorthand  is  not  based  on  phon- 
etics. Its  units  are  not  single  sounds,  but 
syllables,  many  of  which  can  be  formed  by 
one  touch  of  the  hand  on  the  keyboard.  As 
if  playing  the  piano,  the  operator  simply 
strikes  a  chord  and  imprints  a  character  de- 
cipherable to  the  trained  eye  at  a  glance.  Un- 
essential vowels  and  consonants  can  be 
dropped  out,  for  the  grouping  of  the  symbols 
indicates  how  they  are  to  be  read.  Thus  the 
second  conspicuous  advantage  of  the  steno- 
typer is  attained — that  the  "note"  which  it 
writes  is  legible  not  only  to  the  operator  but 
to  anyone  else  who  has  mastered  the  alphabet. 

There  have  been  writers  of  shorthand  in 
the  old  way  who  could  not  read  their  own 
notes.  Few  have  been  those  who  could  read 
the  notes  of  others,  for  the  reason  that  the 
stenographer  invariably  adapts  his  system  un- 
til it  becomes  a  mass  of  mere  arbitrary  and 
corrupt  outlines,  meaningless  to  any  eye  but 
his  own.     Wilful  idiosyncrasies  and  acciden- 
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tally  imperfect  outlines  cannot  be  introduced 
into  stenotypy.  The  note  is  necessarily  cor- 
rect in  form,  and  therefore  legible  to  all  steno- 
typists  and  at  any  distance  of  time. 

The  third  great  advantage  of  the  machine 
is  that  it  can  be  used  with  equal  facility  for 


any  language,  provided  the  operator  knows 
that  language.  At  a  recent  private  demon- 
stration the  same  stenotypist  correctly  re- 
ported unfamiliar  or  improvised  passages  dic- 
tated in  English,  French,  German,  Latin  and 
Hebrew. 


ACTUAL  PHOTOGRAPHY  OF  THE  VOICE 


LTHOUGH  the  possibility  of  be- 
ing able  to  record  on  a  photo- 
Al)  graphic  plate  the  vibrations  and 
'I  sounds  of  the  human  voice  has 
long  attracted  the  attention  of 
physicists,  the  results  of  actual  experiments 
in  this  direction,  says  Paris  Nature,  have 
hitherto  to  some  extent  been  vague  and  unsat- 
isfactory. Undoubtedly,  the  greatest  progress 
towards  photographing  the  voice  has  been 
made  by  the  British  scientist,  Duddell,  who  has 
succeeded  in  obtaining  on  a  photographic  plate 
a  number  of  waves  or  tracings  which  corre- 
spond more  or  less  to  certain  vowels.  Owing 
to  the  insufficiency  of  continuation  in  the  vi- 
brations photographed,  it  was  found  difficult 
to  recognize  the  sounds  by  the  waves  or 
curves  on  the  photographic  plate. 

Experimenting  on  the  same  lines  as  Duddell, 
a  French  engineer,  M.  Devaux  Charbonnel,  of 
the  government  telegraph  and  telephone  de- 
partment, has  apparently  solved  the  problem 
as  the  result  of  a  series  of  experiments  com- 
municated to  the  French  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences a  few  weeks  ago. 

After  much  research  and  many  experiments, 
Charbonnel  has  succeeded  in  originating  a 
system  whereby  the  characteristics  of  vowels 
and  consonants,  as  uttered  by  the  voice  in 
front  of  a  microphone  attached  to  an  ex- 
tremely sensitive  Blondel  oscillograph  and 
pl^iced  in  circuit  between  the  microphone  and 
an  ordinary  telephone  battery,  are  transmitted 
to  a  photographic  plate  in  the  form  of  a  series 
of  waves  and  curves  as  produced  by  the  oscil- 
lator. Or,  in  other  words,  the  waves  of  the 
voice-sounds  as  they  pass  through  the  micro- 
phone act  upon  the  extremely  sensitive  elec- 
tric oscillator  and  the  movements  or  waves  of 
this  oscillator,  which  possesses  a  tiny  mirror 
lighted  by  an  electric  spark,  automatically  pro- 
duced, thrown  upon  the  exposed  photographic 
plate  opposite  the  oscillator  the  reproduction 
of  the  wave-like  movements. 

Complicated  as  this  explanation  may  seem, 
the   actual   operation   is  simplicity   itself  and 


those  who  have  seen  the  apparatus  describe  it 
as  the  "parolograph"  from  the  French  "pa- 
role" or  "word,"  or  speech,  tho  the  inventor 
modestly  disclaims  the  use  of  such  a  word  as 
being  too  pretentious. 

The  possibilities  opened  up  by  the  "Parolo- 
graph," as  set  forth  by  Mr.  Joseph  Brandreth 
in  London  Knowledge,  are  many.  When  the 
instrument  is  sufficiently  perfected  there  will 
be  little  to  prevent  a  telephone  subscriber  from 
receiving  a  message  through  the  telephone 
during  his  absence.  The  spoken  message  will 
be  photographically  reproduced  on  an  endless 
celluloid  film  or  sensitive  band  and  the  sub- 
scriber with  a  little  practice  will  be  able  to 
read  it  off.  The  difficulty  in  mastering  the 
interpretation  of  the  waves  and  curves  will, 
it  is  calculated,  be  no  greater  than  that  ex- 
perienced in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  short- 
hand. 

In  the  course  of  his  experiments  M.  Char- 
bonnel has  made  a  very  curious  discovery.  It 
is  that  altho  the  main  features  of  the  photo- 
graphically reproduced  waves  and  curves  re- 
main the  same  for  each  syllable,  yet  no  two 
persons  give  exactly  the  same  wave  sounds  in 
pronouncing  the  same  syllable.  For  instance, 
of  twenty  persons  who  pronounced  the  vowel 
"u"  through  the  microphone,  there  was,  in 
every  case,  a  slight  variation  in  the  wave  lines 
photographically  reproduced  from  the  oscilla- 
tor, tho  it  was  easy  to  distinguish  the  essen- 
tial characteristics  of  the  vowel  "u." 

From  this  observation  Charbonnel  concludes 
that  Duddell  is  right  when  he  says  that  the 
discovery  of  a  practical  system  of  photograph- 
ing the  voice  should  prove  of  great  assistance 
in  helping  to  detect  criminals.  Just  as  no  two 
thumb  marks  are  exactly  alike  in  all  respects, 
so  no  two  persons  produce  •  the  same  wave 
sounds,  or  rather  tones  or  "harmonics"  of  wave 
sounds,  in  pronouncing  any  one  of  the  vowels, 
a,  e,  i,  o,  n.  It  will  therefore  probably  be- 
come customary  to  photograph  the  wave 
sounds  of  the  vowels  produced  by  all  persons 
who  have  undergone  a  conviction. 
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O  stimulus,  perhaps,  more  merci- 
fully and  effectually  breaks  the 
surface  tension  of  conscious- 
ness, thereby  conditioning  the 
mind  for  a  stronger  forward 
movement,  than  that  of  humor.  In  these 
somewhat  technical  words  does  Dr.  Linus  W, 
Kline  open,  in  The  Popular  Science  Monthly, 
his  study  of  the  nature,  origin  and  function  of 
humor  from  the  points  of  view  not  only  of 
psychology  but  of  science  in  general.  Darwin 
points  out,  we  are  reminded,  that  the  causes 
of  laughter,  scientifically  considered,  are  com- 
plex. Humor  may  often  be  a  cause.  "It  is 
the  mental  aspect  of  a  psycho-physical  fact." 
The  mental  aspect  forms  the  subject  matter  of 
Dr.  Kline's  chief  concern.  "It  offers  problems 
for  investigation  similar  to  any  other  concrete 
mental  fact.  I  propose  to  show  that  the  char- 
acter of  its  stimuli,  the  conditions  of  its  origin 
in  the  race  and  individual,  its  nature  and  func- 
tion as  a  mental  process,  are  discoverable,  de- 
scribable  and  susceptible  of  explanation."  Let 
us  look  at  this  closely. 

First  we  have  to  consider  the  non-humorous 
stimuli  of  the  humorous  sense.  Void  of 
humor,  to  begin  with,  are  the  immensity  of 
space,  the  infinitude  of  time,  the  motions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  and  all  cosmic  rhythms. 
The  same  thing  is  apparent  of  all  physical, 
chemical  and  mathematical  laws,  and  likewise 
of  all  macroscopic  things  of  earth  such  as  the 
waters,  the  tidal  movements,  the  cataracts,  the 
mountains,  the  forests,  the  deserts  and  the 
plains.  Swift  rhythmic  movements  of  organic 
life  in  the  large,  and  the  orderly  expression  of 
life  processes,  as  the  heart-beat,  the  mystery 
of  sleep,  birth  and  death,  may  inspire  awe  and 
dread  but  never  humor. 

A  large  group  of  objects  and  actions,  again, 
incite  feelings  of  contempt,  disgust  and  loath- 
ing, such  as  parasites,  creeping  and  slimy 
things,  filth,  skin  and  eye  diseases,  all  forms 
of  tyranny,  treachery,  poltroonery,  ingraritude 
and,  according  to  Bain,  "the  entire  catalog  of 
vanities  given  by  Solomon."  These  things 
never  stimulate  the  sense  of  humor.  But  all 
common  and  customary  activities  and  events 
and  objects  of  familiar  notice  constitute,  so 
far  as  the  pleasure-pain  field  is  concerned,  an 
indifferent  zone.  The  genius  of  a  Swift  or  of 
a  Moliere  could  make  all  subjects  in  this  zone 


humorous.     Shakespeare  has  made  much   of 
the  most  unpromising  material  in  this  field. 

It  appears  from  this  process  of  elimination, 
therefore,  that  the  conditions  averse  to  humor 
are:  "The  macroscopic  things  of  the  world, 
including  her  laws,  order,  harmony  and 
rhythm;  those  things  which  are  inimical  to  life 
and  freedom;  those  things,  largely  of  the  so- 
cial order,  that  have  become  habituated,  regu- 
lar in  occurrence  and  necessary  to  human  com- 
fort." 

There  remain  for  consideration  animals  and 
their  actions,  man,  his  actions,  clothes,  cus- 
toms and  manners,  words,  language  and 
thought. 

The  statement  that  there  is  no  comic  out- 
side of  what  is  properly  human  and  that  the 
lower  life  and  inanimate  objects  provoke 
humor  only  when  endowed  with  human  quali- 
ties seems  true  to  Dr.  Kline,  who  thinks  the 
many  exceptions  only  prove  the  rule.  Small 
animals,  like  small  people,  are  more  likely  to 
provoke  humor  than  large  ones.  The  poodles, 
terriers  and  spaniels  are  the  funmakers  of 
the  kennel.  The  St.  Bernards,  great  Danes 
and  bull  dogs  command  our  serious  respect. 
When  an  animal  of  one  class  docs  the  task 
common  to  an  animal  of  quite  a  different  class, 
it  is  apt  to  provoke  humor.  An  ox  in  shafts 
drawing  a  .top  buggy,  mules,  asses  or  buffaloes 
running  a  race,  are  examples.  But  if  an  ani- 
mal is  set  to  doing  a  human  task,  the  humor 
is  intensified. 

Man  may  provoke  humor  by  his  size,  espe- 
cially if  extremes  meet.  The  undersized  is 
likely  to  amuse  especially  in  his  pretensions 
and  passions.  Unusual  features,  types  of  ugli- 
ness, odd  shapes  and  Falstaffian  proportions 
contain  humorous  elements.  To  quote  from 
The  Popular  Science  Monthly: 

"Mimicry  and  all  actions  of  a  pretentious  and 
useless  sort  and  in  false  time  and  space  relations 
may  provoke  humor.  All  mimicry  is  humorous, 
whether  in  the  form  of  the  puppet  show,  the  pan- 
tomime, the  burlesque  or  the  comedy.  Hazlitt 
calls  attention  to  a  large  group  of  humorous  acts 
as  seen  in  the  'pursuit  of  uncertain  pleasure  or 
idle  gallantry.'  Professor  James  refers  to  the 
sarne  subject  in  describing  our  desire  for  recog- 
nition :  'We  are  crazy  to  get  a  visiting  list  which 
shall  be  large,  to  be  able  to  say  when  any  one  is 
mentioned,  "Oh !  I  know  him  well"  .  ,  .  there 
is  a  whole  race  of  beings  today  whose  passion  is 
to  keep  their  names  in  the  newspaper,  no  matter 
under  what  heading;   "arrivals  and  departures," 
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gossip,  even  scandal  will  suit  them  if  nothing  bet- 
ter is  to  be  had.'  Useless  actions  of  the  ideo- 
motor  and  absent-minded  type  are  the  causes  of 
many  of  the  comedies  of  errors  in  every-day  life. 
A  young  lady  who  had  partially  disrobed  to  make 
a  toilet  at  the  noon  hour  wound  up  by  'saying 
her  prayers,'  that  being  the  usual  next  step  in 
the  evening.  A  college  girl  stopped  at  her  own 
room  and  knocked  vigorously  for  admission.  For- 
getfulness,  too,  is  often  a  source  of  humor.  Here 
belong  the  host  of  stories  of  the  forgetful  and 
absent-minded  professor,  from  which  we  select 
one.  A  certain  professor  asked  the  lady  of  his 
choice  for  her  hand,  in  total  disregard  of  the  fact 
that  he  had  made  the  same  request  with  the  hap- 
piest result  on  the  day  preceding.  The  wrong  use 
of  objects,  tools  and  machinery  often  makes  an 
act  humorous ;  for  instance,  posting  letters  in  a 
neighbor's  private  letter  box,  an  Indian  taking 
his  family  to  church  in  a  hearse  purchased  for 
a  carriage,  sharpening  a  hand  saw  by  grinding 
the  teeth  out  of  it.  Awkwardness  is  a  common 
type  of  action  naturally  humorous.  Any  action 
inherently  serious  may  become  humorous  by  oc- 
curring out  of  time  or  out  of  place.  Singing 
ahead  of  time  or  out  of  tune,  applauding  alone, 
answering  questions  at  the  wrong  time  at  a  mar- 
riage service,  an  unmindful  deacon  removing  his 
small  coat  with  his  overcoat  and  sitting  down  in 
his  shirt  sleeves  in  church,  are  cases  in 
point.     ... 

"Clowns  and  professional  fools  supplement  their 
wit,  humor  and  mimicry  by  their  well-known 
forms  of  dress.  Johnny  Bull,  Uncle  Sam  and 
Santa  Claus  are  always  received  good-naturedly 
partly  on  account  of  their  dress.  Hallowe'en, 
masked  balls,  the  Mardi  Gras  and  Carnivals  an- 
cient and  modern  owe  much  of  their  charming 
good  humor  to  dress.  It  is  well  known  that  we 
laugh  at  the  dress  of  foreigners,  and  they  at 
ours." 

As  stimulants  of  humor,  customs  and  man- 
ners have  perhaps  no  equal.  They  excite  it 
alike  in  the  vulgar  and  the  cultured.  Words, 
language  and  thought  afford  the  most  delicate, 
subtle  and  refined  specimens  of  humor. 
Moreover,  all  v^^ords,  language  and  thought 
not  humorous  to  the  speaker  but  so  interpreted 
by  the  observer  may  be  termed  in  the  proper 
sense  unconscious  humor.  The  humorous  in- 
terpretation of  unconscious  humor  may  be 
termed  passive  humor.  All  deliberate  manipu- 
lations of  M^ords,  language  and  thoughts  by 
the  subject  for  humorous  effects  may  be  con- 
sidered active  humor.  Language,  much  more 
than  customs  and  manners,  requires  a  civiliza- 
tion of  some  age  and  stability  in  order  to  fur- 
nish both  the  conditions  and  material  for 
humor. 

The  appreciation  of  law,  of  order,  of  har- 
mony and  of  those  things  that  are  inimical  to 
life  and  freedom  begets  a  sober  mental  atti- 
tude, the  intensity  of  which  varies  with  the 
weightiness  of  the  matter  and  the  issues  in- 
volved.    Now  if.  when  dealing  with  such  mat- 


ters, the  thinking  process  continues  organized 
and  controlled  and  progresses  towards  an  end, 
it  is  termed  rational.  But  if  the  mental  ten- 
sion exceeds  the  capacity  for  controlled  think- 
ing, brought  on  by  the  sudden  triumph  of 
wrong  and  evil  values,  disruption  of  the 
thinking  process  at  once  ensues,  accompanied 
by  an  unpleasant  emotion  ranging  from  mild 
disappointment  to  the  tragic.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  disruption  is  caused  by  the  sudden 
triumph  of  good  values,  a  pleasant  emotion 
results.  In  either  case  organized  and  rational 
processes  give  way  to  those  of  an  uncon- 
trolled and  emotional  sort.  The  mental 
stream  has  had  its  banks  torn  away  and  its 
forward  movement  stopped — voluntary  move- 
ments are  replaced  by  hereditary.  In  the 
more  intense  forms  a  reversion  to  primitive 
conditions  may  occur,  for  we  then  do  and  say 
things  that  may  shame  us  in  our  sober  mo- 
ments. 

Now,  the  humor  process  occurs  in  just  such 
a  disrupted  consciousness  induced  by  the  tri- 
umph of  good  and  pleasurable  values  preceded 
by  a  mental  tension  similar  but  not  always 
equal  to  that  of  preceding  emotions.  The 
common  and  quiet  forms  of  humor  usually 
occur  in  a  consciousness  that  has  been  running 
at  its  usual  strength  and  depth  sufficiently  or- 
ganized to  command  the  situation,  and  they 
assume  a  definite  form  and  take  on  a  certain 
strength  of  surface  tension.  (The  term  sur- 
face tension  simply  extends  the  water  meta- 
phors of  psychology  in  a  logical  direction. 
Dr.  Kline  uses  it  to  indicate  the  impervious 
condition  of  consciousness  formed  in  any  at- 
tentive state,  the  strength  of  the  surface  ten- 
sion being  in  direct  proportion  to  the  intensity 
of  attention.)  The  function  of  the  humor 
stimulus  consists  in  cutting  the  surface  ten- 
sion, in  taking  the  hide  off  of  consciousness, 
as  it  were,  and  in  breaking  up  in  part  only  its 
organization,  which  is  at  once  followed  by  the 
humor  feeling— the  next  link  in  the  conscious 
chain. 

The  principal  elements  in  the  humor  process 
consist  first  of  the  perception  of  the  stimulus, 
second  in  the  sense  of  freedom,  and  third  its 
recognition.  These  elements  are  each  suffused 
by  a  pleasurable  tone  and  produce  by  their 
total  synthesis  the  unique  humor  tone.  The 
uniqueness  of  the  tone  is  the  crux  of  the  mat- 
ter. The  mental  tension  preceding  the  humor 
process,  altho  an  essential  condition  thereto, 
precedes  any  and  all  emotional  states. 

"The  clue  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  humor 
stimulus,  and  the  relation  sustained  to  it  by  the 
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individual.  This  is  in  line  with  Dr.  Dewey's 
theory  of  the  differentia  among  the  several  emo- 
tions themselves.  He  holds  that  each  emotion  is 
marked  off  from  other  emotions  by  the  different 
reactions  produced  by  the  exciting  fact.  I  have 
indicated  that  the  humor  stimulus  belongs  to  an 
order  of  knowledge  whose  laws,  uniformities, 
manners  and  customs  have  arisen  since  the  hu- 
man mind  has  attained  its  present  estate.  Con- 
trast with  the  humorous  stimuli  the  non-humor- 
ous, and  it  appears,  humanly  speaking,  that  the 
latter  has  always  existed.  The  heavens,  the  laws 
of  matter,  cosmic  forces  of  whatever  sort,  were 
in  full  swing  when  human  consciousness  dawned, 
their  operation  has  participated  in  mind  evolu- 
tion, and  to  that  extent  has  impressed  law  and 
order  upon  it.  Therefore,  when  we  are  engaged 
with  these  things,  sober  thinking,  pleasant  or  un- 
pleasant emotions,  are  the  outcome,  but  never 
humor.  But  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  humor- 
ous stimuli  consist  of  departures,  of  exaggera- 
tions, even  of  violations  of  the  laws,  uniformities, 
concepts  and  what  not  that  have  evolved  out  of 
man's  experience.  The  significant  fact  for  humor 
is  that  these  departures  and  exaggerations  do  not 
disturb  the  recognized  values  of  good  and  evil. 
The  mind  maintains  all  the  while  a  disinterested 
attitude  toward  the  object  of  its  activity.  We 
seek  neither  to  correct  nor  further  to  exagger- 
ate the  departure  from  the  normal.  It  is  time 
to  feel  and  not  to  act.  We  enter  into  aesthetic 
rather  than  practical  relations  with  the  object  of 
our  humor;  should  we  seek  the  practical,  humor 
at  once  ceases,  issuing  perhaps,  in  bitterness  or 
joy,  sarcasm  or  flattery,  indignation  or  admira- 
tion.    Pen j on,  writing  upon   this  point,  says: 

"  'I  shall  have  to  distinguish  these  varieties  of 
the  comic  laugh,  sometimes  so  near  to  tears  and 
often  so  cruel.  But  if  one  separates,  as  must  be 
done,  the  causes  which  too  easily  deform  the 
comic  and  make  of  it  an  emotion  of  wickedness  or 
bitterness,  the  comic  emotion  will  appear  purely 
disinterested.  I  mean  by  this  that  the  object  or 
the  event  which  is  the  occasion  of  the  comic  ex- 
cludes every  idea  of  loss  or  of  profit,  that  it  makes 
us  conceive  neither  hope  nor  fear,  and  seems  to 
us  at  the  same  time  neither  advantageous  nor 
harmful  to  any  one ;  it  is  worth  in  itself  what  it 
is  worth  without  adding  to  our  idea  of  it  any 
consideration  of  end  or  ideal.  The  comic  emotion 
is  then  essentially  a  play  emotion.' " 

The  humor  process,  then,  like  play,  is  its 
own  end  and  justification.  The  kinship  be- 
tween humor  and  play  not  only  suggests  rela- 
tionships between  humor  and  freedom  and  be- 
tween humor  and  esthetics,  but  that  mental  ac- 
tivity so  long  interpreted  as  play  should  be 
credited  to  humor. 

Humor,  then,  is  an  end  in  itself.  It  is  dis- 
interested in  its  object. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  sense  of  freedom 
as  a  constituent  element  in  the  humor  process. 
The  family  and  guests  are  seated,  we  will  as- 
sume, about  the  fireside  enjoying  the  moments 
of  silence.  The  only  light  is  that  of  the  glow- 
ing embers.  A  smouldering  bit  of  bark  sud- 
denly flashes  up  and  a  smile  plays  over  the 


faces  of  the  silent  group.  The  stroke  of  a 
sweet-toned  clock,  or  a  sneeze,  or  the  dropping 
and  rolling  of  sewing  thimble  or  a  ball  of  yarn 
produces  under  similar  conditions  the  same  ef- 
fect. A  group  of  boys  are  seated  on  the  bank 
of  a  bathing  pond  apparently  gazing  at  the 
water's  glassy  surface.  Suddenly  it  is  broken 
by  a  few  drops  of  rain  out  of  a  cloudless  sky. 
The  boys  smile.  The  humor  in  such  cases  is 
weak  and  simple.  At  such  times  conscious- 
ness is  damped  down  to  dreamy  monotonous 
processes  under  lax  attention,  and  the  mild 
humor  results  from  the  sudden,  delicate  and 
harmless  stimulus  piercing  its  surface  tension, 
disrupting  its  feeble  structure  and  permitting 
it  to  flow  in  a  more  free  and  spontaneous 
fashion.  This  simple  type  finds  verification 
writ  large  in  every  day  life.  Objects  and  ac- 
tions of  little  or  no  inherent  humor  may  be- 
come excruciatingly  humorous  under  hard  and 
tense  conditions.  "Snickering  at  nothing"  in 
the  school  room,  giggling  before  strangers 
and  company,  especially  when  at  the  table,  the 
increasing  intensity  of  the  annoying  return 
waves  of  humor  on  solemn  occasions,  are  cases 
in  point.  Darwin  records  that  the  Geramn  sol- 
diers before  the  siege  of  Paris,  after  strong 
excitement  from  exposure  to  extreme  danger, 
were  particularly  apt  to  burst  into  laughter  at 
the  smallest  joke.  Sufferers  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco fire,  while  enduring  intense  mental 
strain,  burst  into  laughter  on  the  slightest 
provocation.  These  and  like  cases  should  not 
be  confounded  with  hysteria,  which  may  occur 
unaccompanied  by  mental  strain.  The  history 
of  humorous  literature  discloses  the  fact  that 
it  is  most  prolific  in  those  crises  and  changes 
in  human  afifairs  at  which  the  consciousness  of 
human  freedom  breaks  out.  The  work  of  the 
cartoonist  is  most  vigorous  and  poignant  when 
official  tyranny  and  high-handed  abuses  are 
laying  heavy  hands  on  the  people.  During  the 
brazen  days  of  the  Tweed  ring,  the  works  of 
Nast  were  at  their  best.  The  parody  was  first 
introduced  during  the  performances  of  the 
Greek  tragedies  to  relieve  the  audience  from 
the  intense  mental  strain.  In  the  severe  at- 
mosphere of  the  King's  court,  the  court  fool 
was  a  most  important  personage. 

"These  considerations  indicate  an  intimate  kin- 
ship between  the  humor  process  and  the  sense 
of  freedom.  The  real  relation  becomes  appar- 
ent when  the  nature  of  the  stimulus  is  taken  into 
account.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  the 
humor  stimulus  violates  and  breaks  up  the  order 
and  rqechanism  about  us.  It  appears  as  the  only 
objective  fact  in  our  experience  that  dares  to  defy 
the  social  order  with  impunity,  that  can  violate 
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ruthlessly,  without  pain  and  without  apology,  the 
human  contrivances  about  us,  and  thereby  not  only 
remind  us  that  freedom  is  an  abiding  reality,  but 
that  we  may  escape,  temporarily  at  least,  from 
the  uniformities  and  mechanisms  of  life.  We 
are  rather  chary  of  an  over^scientific  game,  one 
in  which  luck  and  spontaneity  are  entirely  sup- 
planted by  principles  and  rigid  regulations. 
Speaking  of  a  game  or  a  contest  as  a  'dead  sure 
thing'  is  an  implication  that  spontaneity  and  life 
are  inoperative.  Any  instrument,  therefore,  that 
reveals  freedom  to  us  through  the  veil  of  mechan- 
ism and  the  social  order  will  produce  pleasure. 
Play,  art  and  the  humor  stimulus  are  such  in- 
struments; play  is  largely  for  the  young,  art  for 
the  trained  and  educated,  but  the  humor  stimulus 
is  for  every  one.  The  second  differentium  of  the 
humor  process,  therefore,  is  the  sense  of  freedom. 

"The  failure  to  see  that  the  sense  of  freedom  is 
a  constituent  part  of  humor  is  doubtless  respon- 
sible for  the  'superiority'  (and  its  opposite  state- 
ment 'degradation')  theory.  The  sense  of  power 
is  pleasurable,  but  not  humorous,  for  the  reasons 
that  (i)  the  sense  of  power  contains  an  element 
of  practical  relationship,  and  (2)  the  humor  stim- 
ulus does  not  make  us  aware  of  power.  Incon- 
gruity, descending  or  otherwise,  all  disorders  of 
time  and  space  relations  in  our  actions,  customs 
and  language,  deceived  expectation,  all  disorders 
of  mechanized  living  movements  are  only  humor- 
ous when  they  excite  the  sense  of  freedom.  In- 
congruities are  not  inherently  humorous.  They 
may  become  excitants  of  humor  by  revealing  free- 
dom behind  human  uniformities.  It  would  appear 
then  that  the  multiplicity  of  humor  theories  may 
be  resolved  into  the  freedom  theory.  The 
theories  hitherto  advanced  have  been  more  a 
classification  of  humorous  stimuli  than  an  ex- 
planation of  humor  as  a  mental  process. 

"A  cross  section  of  our  adult  mental  life  shows 
three  interrelated  aspects:  (l)  an  aspect  composed 
of  hereditary  factors  (unlearned  reactions),  (2) 
a  well-defined  aspect  of  acquired  factors  or  mech- 
anisms (learned  reactions)  composed  of  what 
the  individual  does  for  himself  and  what  is  done 
for  him,  and  (3)  an  ill-defined  aspect  that  per- 
meates the  other  two,  and  in  addition  occupies 
a  separate  existence  of  its  own  made  up  of  un- 
mechanized  and  elementary  mental  factors.  The 
second  aspect  will  be  recognized  as  intelligence. 
It  might  be  termed  mechanized  mind  in  that  it 
represents  mind  reduced  to  law  and  habit.  Get- 
ting on  in  the  world  is  dependent  to  a  degree  on 
a  certain  quantity  of  mechanized  mind.  Com- 
mon speech  employs  such  terms  as  habit,  adjust- 
ment, education  to  designate  such  an  equipment. 

"Several  processes  are  involved  in  its  making, 
such  as  imitation,  learning  by  trial  and  error,  by 
tradition  and  by  understanding.  Of  these  ways 
those  that  make  the  most  of  voluntary  attention 
are  the  quickest  in  results  and  the  most  extrava- 
gant with  mental  energy.  Here  it  is  that  mental 
tension  reaches  its  highest  pitch.  Relief  comes 
in  a  variety  of  well  known  ways,  humor  being 
perhaps  the  most  unique  of  the  lot." 

The  psychical  function  of  humor  is  to  deli- 
cately cut  the  surface  tension  of  consciousness 
and  disarrange  its  structure  to  the  end  that  it 
may  begin  again  a  new  and  strengthened  base. 


It  permits  our  mental  forces  to  reform  under 
cover,  as  it  were,  while  the  battle  is  still  on. 
Then,  too,  it  clarifies  the  field  and  reveals  the 
strategic  points,  or,  to  change  the  figure,  it 
pulls  off  the  mask  and  exposes  the  real  man. 
In  fact,  humor  is  an  instrument  to  aid  in  the 
approach  to  the  realities  of  life — not  meta- 
physical, but  real  realities ! 

The  physiological  function  is  common 
knowledge.  Its  influence  upon  adipose  tissue 
has  passed  into  a  proverb.  Kant  cherished 
the  belief  that  laughter  had  a  beneficial  effect 
upon  our  entire  vegetative  life.  Haecker  con- 
tended that  it  relieved  the  anaemia  of  the 
brain  induced  by  the  tickle. 

The  biological  function  of  humor  is  far 
more  unique  in  mental  economy  than  its  nature 
as  a  process.  Reference  has  already  been 
made  to  the  unmechanized  aspect  of  mind,  a 
matter  more  readily  believed  than  easily 
proved.  To  adduce  adequate  evidence  of  its 
existence  and  of  the  extent  of  its  magnitude 
and  importance  over  the  mechanized  and 
hereditary  portions  of  mind  would  lead  too 
far  afield. 

"Biologists  are  generally  aereed  that  the  hu- 
man hand,  the  vocal  organs  and  the  cerebral  cor- 
tex have  developed  possibilities  far  beyond  pres- 
ent realization.  Their  possibilities  are  as  yet  un- 
known. The  capacity  of  the  cortex  appears  to 
be  infinite  with  only  a  small  portion  reduced  to 
law  and  order.  If  we  can  so  confidently  assert 
unlimited  capacity  of  these  physical  structures, 
then  any  lesser  conception  of  mind  is  indeed  an 
untenable  one.  It  does  not  yet  appear  what  we 
shall  be,  but  there  is  a  general  agreement  that  the 
immediate  path  of  evolution  will  be  spiritual 
rather  than  physical.  And  if  spiritual,  it  can  only 
go  on  in  the  free  portion  of  mind,  in  those  parts 
not  yet  harnessed  to  matter  and  frozen  into  laws 
and  habits.  Of  course,  there  is  universal  agree- 
ment that  the  mind  should  be  mechanized  to  the 
extent  of  the  needs  of  common  life,  or  routine 
business,  of  the  alphabets  of  learning  and  of  the 
elements  of  culture;  but  anything  beyond  these 
points  is  inimical  not  only  to  individual  develop- 
ment, but  to  racial  evolution.  While,  on  the  other 
hand,  influences  that  tend  to  check  mechaniza- 
tion and  to  incline  the  mind  to  grapple  with  the 
ideal,  the  novel,  the  realities  rather  than  the 
formalities  of  life  prolong  the  possibilities  of 
spiritual  development.  Humor  and  play  are  two 
such  influences,  with  the  honors  in  favor  of  hu- 
mor. It  stands  guard  at  the  dividing  line  between 
free  and  mechanized  mind,  and,  like  play,  it  keeps 
the  individual  young,  projects  the  best  of  youth 
into  adult  life,  sets  metes  and  bounds  to  'docility' 
and  prevents  the  mental  life  of  the  race  from 
hardening  into  instinctive  and  hereditary  forms 
of  action.  It  saves  to  the  world  its  geniuses  and 
saves  the  individual  from  the  blighting  influence 
of  commercial  and  utilitarian  ideals." 
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THE    CALCULATION    OF    PROBABILITIES    IN    ROULETTE 

AT    MONTE    CARLO 


OME  excitement  has  been  caused 
in  European  society  by  the  "law 
of  little  numbers"  purporting  to 
be  the  recent  discovery  of  Dr. 
Charles  Henry,  who  has  devoted 
much  study  to  calculations  of  probabilities  in 
connection  with  the  play  at  Monte  Carlo. 
After  much  mathematical  calculation,  based 
upon  what  he  deems  a  law  of  sequence,  Mr. 
Henry  contends  that  red  or  black  will  "ar- 
rive" in  a  definite  proportion  at  roulette.  He 
considers  that  the  theory  of  probabilities  is 
only  verified  in  practice  when  the  number  of 
throws  of  the  ball  is  indefinitely  great  and 
that  new  principles  are  required  when  the 
period  of  play  is  short.  He  takes  what  he 
terms  a  psycho-physical  point  of  view  and 
bases  his  researches  on  the  ultimate  vibrations 
of  particles  and  the  "musical  interval,"  the 
fifth — the  ratio  3:2.  He  adopts  the  latter  as 
governing  the  sequences  at  roulette.  Thus 
premising,  this  calculator  of  the  probabilities 
formulates  rules  of  play  which  he  says  will  en- 
able a  gambler  to  win  at  Monte  Carlo. 

Now  we  have  London  Nature  going  into  the 
subject  at  some  length  and  denying  that  any  of 
the  above  considerations  have  any  scientific 
value  whatever.  Some  persons  have  under- 
taken to  follow  the  rules  set  down,  but,  as  the 
British  scientific  organ  contends,  they  are 
speculating  upon  something  that  is  not  scien- 
tifically worked  out.  He  gives  no  scientific 
reason  for  his  sequences  and  the  mathematics 
he  employs  are  not  real  mathematics  at  all. 
Yet  many  persons  in  Western  Europe  and  in 
America  have  been  led  to  believe  that  this 
alleged  "law  of  little  numbers"  may  be  taken 
seriously.  It  still  remains  true,  nevertheless, 
contends  our  authority,  that  the  construction 
of  the  Monte  Carlo  roulette  table  gives  an  ad- 
vantage to  the  bank,  which  roughly  may  be 
stated  to  be  1.35  per  cent,  on  the  even  chances 
and  2.7  per  cent,  on  the  longer  chances : 

"The  percentage  refers  to  all  the  money  placed 
upon  the  table  that  was  originally  in  possession 
of  one  of  the  players.  Should  a  player  stake  five 
francs  on  one  of  the  even  chances,  the  piece 
becomes  immediately  depreciated  in  value  so  as 
to  be  only  worth  four  francs  ninety-three  cen- 
times. Placed  anywhere  else  on  the  table,  it  is 
worth  but  four  francs  eighty-six  centimes.  If  the 
stake  be  left  upon  the  table  for  another  coup, 
with  or  without  previous  winnings,  a  like  depre- 
ciation takes  place,  and  it  is  the  sum  of  all  these 
depreciations  which  in  the  long  run  constitutes 
the  profit  of  the  bank. 


"Statistics  show  that  each  table  earns  about 
400/.  per  diem  on  the  average.  This  shows  that 
the  amount  staked  at  each  table  is  about  20,000/. 
per  diem.  The  nine  tables  in  use  during  the 
winter  months  thus  earn  about  3,600/.  per  diem, 
and  the  amount  staked  probably  reaches  the  large 
figure  of  180,000/.  per  diem.  It  may  be  regarded 
as  certain  that  a  large  majority  of  the  players 
leave  off  losers.  Of  these,  certain  individuals 
lose  a  small  sum  which  they  consider  is  sufficient 
to  leave  in  the  rooms;  others  a  sum  which  they 
had  previously  determmed  not  to  exceed;  others 
sums  which  are  in  excess  of  what  they  wished  to 
lose.  On  the  other  hand,  a  minority  of  the 
players  will  be  winners,  but  this  minority  becomes 
smaller  as  the  average  time  during  which  the 
players  remain  at  the  table  becomes  larger. 

"Many  of  the  players  have  probably  been  win- 
ners at  some  time  or  other  during  the  play.  They 
determined  to  become  larger  winners,  with  the 
final  result  that  they  were  losers.  Few  players 
know  when  to  stop  the  game  and  to  hold  their 
hands  when  a  reasonable  sum,  reasonable  in  pro- 
portion to  the  playing  capital,  has  been  won.  The 
consequence  of  a  player  with  a  moderate  capital 
thus  settling  down  to  play  the  bank  for  immod- 
erate winnings  is  in  the  long  run  certain  ruin, 
whether  the  bank  has  between  one  and  three  per 
cent,  in  its  favor  or  not. 

"The  large  capital  of  the  bank  gives  it  an  ad- 
vantage over  the  player,  whose  capital  is  rela- 
tively small,  which  is  quite  separate  from  the  ad- 
vantage derived  from  the  design  of  the  table." 

The  influence  of  capital  can  be  well  seen  in 
an  ordinary  even  game  of  rouge  et  noire.  We 
may  suppose  Peter  and  Paul  to  be  the  players 
and  the  stake  to  be  five  dollars  at  each  coup. 
It  is  quite  certain,  whatever  be  the  capital  of 
each,  that  after  a  suflScient  number  of  coups 
one  or  other  will  lose  all  his  capital.  Which 
of  the  two  has  the  greatest  chances  of  being 
ruined  depends  upon  the  ratio  between  the  two 
capitals.  It  can  be  shown  that  Peter's  chance 
of  ruining  Paul  bears  the  same  ratio  to  Paul's 
chance  of  ruining  Peter  that  Peter's  capital 
bears  to  Paul's.  If  Peter's  capital  be  $250  and 
Paul's  $200,  it  is  5  to  4  that  Peter  ultimately 
ruins  Paul.  The  circumstance  that  the  game, 
if  continued  long  enough,  will  inevitably  lead 
to  the  ruin  of  one  of  the  players  may  seem 
surprising  to  one  who  has  not  given  the  sub- 
ject special  attention.  There  is  a  popular  fal- 
lacy that  in  the  long  run  Peter  and  Paul  will 
win  very  nearly  the  same  number  of  coups. 
The  fact  is  that  in  the  result  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  coups  the  ratio  of  the  numbers  of  coups 
won  by  the  players  approaches  unity,  but  that 
the  difference  between  these  numbers  has  a 
tendency  to  increase. 
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N  THE  twelfth  day  of  last  May  the 
shining  sun  witnessed  something 
new  and  novel  in  that  city  of  novel 
things — Paris.  The  Salon  of 
Poetry,  or,  as  some  of  the  irrever- 
ent call  it,  the  Pegasus  show,  was  installed  by 
the  minister  of  public  instruction  in  one  of  the 
rooms  of  the  Art  Salon  of  the  Champs  Elysees. 
The  purpose  of  this  Salon  of  Poetry  is  to  enable 
poets,  young  and  old,  to  exhibit  their  art-prod- 
ucts, even  as  painters  and  sculptors  may  exhibit 
theirs.  Once  a  week  the  poems  submitted  to  the 
committee  and  accepted  by  it  are  read  in  the 
Salon  either  by  the  authors  or  by  trained  readers. 
Honors  are  conferred.  Many  of  the  poems  are 
reproduced  in  the  daily  press  as  news  of  the  day. 
Obscure  poets  with  the  real  fire  in  their  hearts 
are  discovered.  A  charming  informality  prevails, 
and  the  famous  writers  mix  with  those  unknown 
and  discuss  the  poems  between  times.  The  suc- 
cess has  been  such  that  similar  innovations  have 
been  or  are  about  to  be  introduced  by  the  "Inde- 
pendents" and  the  Autumn  Salon. 

It  is  an  interesting  development.  Why  should 
not  the  National  Arts  Club,  of  New  York  City, 
and  other  similar  organizations  follow  the  ex- 
ample thus  set? 

In  an  address  at  the  inauguration  of  this  Salon 
of  Poetry,  Edmond  Harancourt,  president  of  the 
Society  of  French  Poets,  made  an  address,  say- 
ing in  part : 

"As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  founding  of  a 
Salon  of  Pofetry  had  spread  over  the  fatherland, 
fifteen  hundred  heads  were  lifted  up  ready  for 
the  laurel  of  Virgil,  and  thousands  of  poems  ap- 
peared. Reassure  yourselves.  You  will  hear  only 
a  dozen  each  session,  and  in  half  a  century  we 
shall  have  exhausted  the  stock  of  this  first  com- 
petition. But  you,  who  admire  in  the  galleries 
above  us  the  pictorial  fecundity  of  our  country, 
must  admire  also  its  poetical  fecundity.  Our 
brother  painters  operate  by  the  square  yard  only ; 
we  operate  by  the  cubic  yard. 

"What  does  all  this  prove?  Simply  that  the 
poet  is  incompressible  and  insuppressible.  Poetry 
is  no  longer  read?  No  matter.  We  will  keep  on 
writing  it,  writing  it  without  end !  Even  when 
humanity  shall  declare  to  us  that  it  has  no  fur- 
ther need  of  us  we  shall  still  be  certain  that  we 
answer  to  a  need — our  own.  Yours  also,  for  you 
have  all  experienced  this  need.  Who  is  there 
among  you  who  has  not  felt  himself  a  poet,  if 
only  for  an  hour?  Ransack  your  memories  and 
dare  to  say  that  this  hour  was  not  the  most 
delicious  hour  of  your  lives,  from  the  mere  fact 
that  it  was  enthusiastic!  Nothing,  after  all,  is 
worth  while  but  untrammelled  self-expression. 
One  does  not  always  succeed  in  it,  one  does  not 


persist  in  it  often,  but  it  suffices  to  have  at- 
tempted it,  to  cherish  in  the  depth  of  one's  being 
a  spring  floweret  which  smells  sweet  during  one's 
whole  life — the  memory  of  having  been  a  poet. 
All  you  who  had  that  experience  some  beautiful 
night  of  your  youth  be  clement  toward  those  who 
remain  poets  always.  We  are  the  past,  it  is  true, 
but  we  are  your  past.  We  remain  that  which 
you  were  and  we  resemble  you  still  when  you 
no  longer  resemble  yourselves.  Come,  recog- 
nize yourselves  in  us.  Our  verses  are  the  mirrors 
of  your  dead  emotions,  and  in  this  Salon  of 
Poetry  the  pictures  we  expose  are  your  souls." 

The  first  "exhibit"  which  we  present  this  month 
in  this  Salon  of  Poetry  of  our  own  is  one  which 
an  over-enthusiastic  writer  in  the  New  York 
Times  calls  "the  first  inspired  poem  of  the  twen- 
tieth century."  It  was  first  published  in  The 
Times,  and  is  dedicated  "To  Peary  and  His 
Band" : 

THE  FROZEN  GRAIL 
By  Elsa  Barker 

Why  sing  the  legends  of  the  Holy  Grail, 

The  dead  Crusaders  of  the  Sepulchre, 

While  these  men  live?    Are  the  great  bards  all 

dumb? 
Here  is  a  vision  to  shake  the  blood  of  Song, 
And  make  Fame's  watchman  tremble  at  his  post. 
What  shall  prevail  against  the  spirit  of  man. 
When  cold,  the  lean  and  snarling  wolf  of  hunger. 
The  threatening   spear  of  ice-mailed    Solitude, 
Silence,  and  Space,  and  ghostly  footed  Fear 
Prevail  not?     Dante,  in  his  frozen  hell. 
Shivering,  endured  no  bleakness  like  the  void 
These  men  have  warmed  with  their  own  flaming 

will. 
And  peopled  with  their  dreams.    The  wind  from 

fierce 
Arcturus  in  their  faces,  at  their  backs 
The    whip    of   the    world's    doubt,    and    in    their 

souls 
Courage  to  die — if  death  shall  be  the  price 
Of  that  cold  cup  that  shall  assuage  their  thirst, 
They  climb,  and  fall,  and  stagger  toward  the  goal. 
They    lay    themselves    the    road     whereby     they 

travel, 
And  sue  God  for  a  franchise.     Does  He  watch 
Behind  the  lattice  of  the  boreal  lights? 
In  that  Grail-chapel  of  their  stern-vowed  quest, 
Ninety  of  God's  long  paces  toward  the  North, 
Will  they  behold  the  splendor  of  His  face? 
To  conquer  the  world  must  man   renounce  the 

world  ? 
These  have  renounced  it.    Had  ye  only  faith 
Ye  might  move  mountains,  said  the  Nazarene. 
Why,  these  have  faith  to  move  the  zones  of  man 
Out  to  the  point  where  All  and  Nothing  meet. 
They  catch  the  bit  of  Death  between  their  teeth 
In  one  wild  dash  to  trample  the  unknown 
And  leap  the  gates  of  knowledge.     They  have 

dared 
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Even  to  defy  the  sentinel  that  guards 

The  doors  of  the  forbidden — dared  to  hurl 

Their  breathing  bodies  after  the  Ideal, 

That  like  the  Heavenly  Kingdom  must  be  taken 

Only  by  violence.     The  star  that  leads 

The  leader  of  this  quest  has  held  the  world 

True  to  its  orbit  for  a  million  years. 

And  shall  he  fail  ?     They  never  fail  who  light 

Their  lamp  of  faith  at  the  unwavering  flame 

Burnt  for  the  altar  service  of  the  Race 

Since  the  beginning.     He  shall  find  the  strange — 

The  white  immaculate  Virgin  of  the  North, 

Whose  steady  gaze  no  mortal  ever  dared, 

Whose  icy  hand  no  human  ever  grasped. 

In  the  dread  silence  and  the  solitude 

She  waits  and  listens  through  the  centuries 

For  one  indomitable,  destined  soul. 

Born  to  endure  the  glory  of  her  eyes 

And  lift  his  warm  lips  to  the  frozen  Grail. 

From  London  comes  a  volume  of  Whitman- 
esque  verse  by  Henry  Bryan  Binns,  entitled  "The 
Great  Companions"  (A.  C.  Fifield,  publisher). 
The  most  effective  things  in  the  volume  are  the 
few  poems  which  are  not  in  the  Whitmanesque 
form,  tho  they  also  show  the  Whitmanesque 
spirit.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  other  imi- 
tators of  "the  good  grey  poet" — Ernest  Crosby, 
for  instance.  The  restraints  of  rhythm  and  rhyme 
seem  to  be  unduly  rigid  and  galling  at  times,  but 
they  force  the  poet  into  compression,  and  the 
painstaking  which  they  exact  is  far  better  than 
the  facile  soaring  on  rhapsodic  wings  which  ren- 
ders so  much  of  the  work  of  Whitman  as  well  as 
of  his  followers  aimless  and  inchoate.  We  repro- 
duce two  of  Mr.  Binns's  rhythmic  productions : 

THE  COMING  OF  MAN 
By  Henry  Bryan  Binns 

"Man  is  my  name,  and  my  spirit  is  free ; 
Mine  are  the  laws,  and  behold,  I  am  free  of  them, 
Garments  are  they  that  I  doff  or  I  don. 
Mine  for  my  service  or  else  I  have  done  with 
them. 

"Are  they  my  body?     Are  they  my  breath? 
Are  they  my  purpose  that  now  they  should  hinder 

me? 
I  am  the  maker  and  master  of  laws, 
Man  is  my  name,  and  my  spirit  is  Liberty. 

"Gods  I  beheld  in  my  passionate  dreams, 

Gods  I  created,  aspiring  to  deity! 

Let  you  go  by  or  let  you  abide, 

Man  is  my  name,  and  the  ages  go  over  me. 

"Past  that  is  gone,  Future  to  be. 

Present  of  mine  that  transcends   and  embraces 

them, 
Here  in  my  flesh  is  the  wonder  divine, 
Here  in  this  body  the  spring  of  eternity. 

"I  am  come  up  out  of  fear  and  desire, 
Quick  in  my  nostrils  the  breath  of  the  Fellow- 
ship, 


Out  from  mine  eyes  flash  the  forms  that  endure, 
Throbs  through  my  pulses  the  music  that  mar- 
shals them. 

"For  I  was  meek,  for  I  was  mild, 
For  I  was  penitent,  humble  and  patient. 
Therefore  my  heart  is  the  heart  of  the  Lord, 
And  I  accomplish  the  joy  of  creation." 

LIBERTY 
By  Henry  Bryan  Binns 

As  first  it  said,  still  saith  the  soul,  "I  dare;" 

Virtue  and  Prudence  and  Religion,  yea 

Love,  Friendship,  Wisdom,  all  together  say 

"Beware!" 

But  unto  all  the  soul  replies,  "I  dare." 

"Draw  back!    Repent!"  they  cry;  "Learn  to  obey! 

Rebel  not,  venture  not !    Thy  foolish  way 

Forswear." 

Humbly  answers  the  soul  and  says,  "I  dare." 

"Yonder  lies  all  disaster  and  dismay. 

Dar'st  thou  to  summon  Madness  and  dim  grey 

Despair?" 

Solemnly,  proudly,  saith  the  soul,  "I  dare. 

"A  spark  of  God  is  mixed  into  my  clay, 
Destined  I  know  not  whither  nor  the  way; 
I  dare 
Only   to  be   mine   own  self   everywhere." 

The  following  little  poem,  which  we  find  in 
Harper's,  has  something  about  it  that  warms  the 
heart  while  it  moistens  the  eyes.  It  is  wholesome 
and  delightful: 

A  GOOD  TIME 
By  Mounce  Byrd 

I've  had  a  good  time. 
Life  came  with  rosy  cheeks  and  tender  song 

Across  the  morning  fields  to  play  with  me. 
And,  oh,  how  glad  we  were,  and  romped  along 

And  laughed  and  kissed  each  other  by  the  sea. 

I've  had  a  good  time. 
Love  came  and  met  me  half  way  down  the  road: 

Love  went  away,  but  there  remained  with  me 
A  little  dream  to  help  me  bear  my  load, 

A  something  more  to  watch  for  by  the  sea. 

I've  had  a  good  time. 
Death  came  and  took  a  rosebud  from  my  yard ; 

But  after  that,  I  think  there  walked  with  me. 
To  prove  me  how  the  thing  was  not  so  hard. 

An  angel  here  of  evenings  by  the  sea. 

I've  had  a  good  time. 
A  good,  good  time. 

Nobody  knows  how  good  a  time  but  me, 
With  nights  and  days  of  revel  and  of  rhyme, 

And  tears  of  love  and  longing  by  the  sea. 

It  is  a  rather  audacious  thing  to  do  to  ampu- 
tate a  fine  poem  without  the  author's  leave,  but 
we  have  done  it  before  with  impunity  and  we 
shall  venture  to  do  it  again,  here  and  now,  with 
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Anna  Hempstead  Branch's  poem  in  the  August 
Forum  It  is  rather  long  for  reprintmg  here, 
and  the  first  two  stanzas  are  not  indispensable. 
We  reprint  the  poem  without  them.  It  is  quamt 
and  original,  and  it  gives  a  cosmic  note  to  very 
uncosmic  things ; 

THE  MONK  IN  THE  KITCHEN 
By  Anna  Hempstead  Branch 

What   are  ye? 
I  know  not. 

Brazen  pan  and  iron  pot- 
Yellow  brick  and  gray  flag-stone 
That  my  feet  have  trod  upon— 
Ye  seem  to  me 
Vessels  of  bright  mystery. 
For  ye  do  bear  a  shape,  and  so 
Tho  ye  were  made  by  man,  I  know 
An  inner  Spirit  also  made 
And  ye  his  breathings  have  obeyed. 

Shape,  the  strong  and  awful   Spirit, 

Laid  his  ancient  hand  on  you. 

He  waste  chaos  doth  inherit; 

He  can  alter  and  subdue. 

Verily,  he  doth  lift  up 

Matter,  like  a  sacred  cup. 

Into  deep  substance  he  reached,  and  lo 

Where  ye  were  not,  ye  were ;  and  so 

Out  of  useless  nothing,  ye 

Groaned  and  laughed  and  came  to  be. 

And  I  use  you,  as  I  can, 

Wonderful  uses,  made  for  man, 

Iron  pot  and  brazen  pan. 

What  are  ye? 

I  know  not; 

Nor  what  I  really  do 

When  I  move  and  govern  you. 

There  is  no  small  work  unto  God. 

He  requires  of  us  greatness; 

Of  his  least  creature 

A  high  angelic  nature, 

Stature  superb  and  bright  completeness. 

He  sets  to  us  no  humble  duty. 

Each  act  that  he  would  have  us  do 

Is  haloed  round  with  strangest  beauty. 

Terrific  deeds  and  cosmic  tasks 

Of  his  plainest  child  he  asks. 

When  I  polish  the  brazen  pan 

I  hear  a  creature  laugh  afar 

In  the  gardens  of  a  star, 

And  from  his  burning  presence  run 

Flaming  wheels  of  many  a  sun. 

Whoever  makes  a  thing  more  bright, 

He  is  an  angel  of  all  light. 

When  I  cleanse  this  earthen  floor 

My  spirit  leaps  to  see 

Bright  garments  trailing  over  it. 

Wonderful  lustres  cover  it, 

A  cleanness  made  by  me. 

Purger  of  all  men's  thoughts  and  ways, 

With  labor  do  I  sound  Thy  praise, 

My  work  is  done  for  Thee. 

Whoever  makes  a  thing  more  bright. 

He  is  an  angel  of  all  light. 

Therefore  let  me  spread  abroad 

The  beautiful  cleanness  of  my  God. 
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One  time  in  the  cool  of  dawn 
Angels  came  and  worked  with  me; 
The  air  was  soft  with  many  a  wmg. 
They  laughed  amid  my  solitude 
And  cast  bright  looks  on  everythmg. 
Sweetly  of  me  did  they  ask 
That  they  might  do  my  common  task. 
And  all  were  beautiful— but  one 
With  garments  whiter  than  the  sun 
Had  such  a  face 
Of  deep,  remembered   grace, 
That  when  I  saw  I  cried— "Thou  art 
The  great  Blood-Brother  of  my  heart. 
Where  have  I  seen  thee?"— and  he  said 
"When  we  are  dancing  'round  Gods  throne, 
How  often  thou  art  there. 
Beauties  from  thy  hands  have  flown 
Like  white  doves  wheeling  in  mid-air. 
Nay — thy  soul   remembers   not? 
Work  on,  and  cleanse  thy  iron  pot." 

What  are  we?    I  know  not. 

Lilian  Whiting  gives  us,  in  Harper's  Bazar,  a 
beautiful  love  poem  that  avoids  the  extravagance 
of  language  so  fatal  to  many  love  poems  written 
by  women : 

A.  MAGIC  MOMENT 
By  Lilian  Whiting 

I  love  you,  love  you!   only  this 

I  have  to  say; 
All  other  visions,  hopes  and  dreams 

Must  go  their   way. 

Your  lightest  word  outweighs  for  me 

The  universe  beside; 
My  thought  responds  to  all  your  own 

As  ocean's  tide 

Unfailingly  leaps  up  to  meet 

The  moon's  sure  call ; 
Or  as  the  stars  in  evening  skies 

Must  shine  for  all. 

Life  is  no  longer  drift  and  dream, 

But  vivified : 
And  all  its  radiance,  all  its  faiths, 

Are  multiplied. 

Music  and  magic  lay  their  spell  > 

Upon  the  days 
That  dawn  in  rose  and  wane  in  gold 

And  purple  haze. 

O  v/ondrous  spirit-call  that  came 

From  out  the  air ! 
To  make  all  life   forevermore 

Divinely  fair. 

Here  is  an  eflfective  poem,  the  idea  of  which, 
it  seems,  should  have  been  used  before,  it  is  so 
inevitable.  Yet  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
anything  more  closely  resembling  it  than  Shake- 
speare's lines, 

"Imperial  Csesar,  dead  and  turned  to  clay, 
Might  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away,"  etc. 
We  take  Mr.  Mason's  poem  from  The  National 
Magazine: 
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THE  DUST 
By  Edward  Wilbur  Mason 

Yea,  spit  on  me !    Yea,  spurn  me  with  your  feet ! 

Ye  kings  and  seers  and  bards  together ! 
For  I  am  but  the  dust — the  shapeless  dust — 

The  sport  of  winds  and  of  the  weather! 

Yet  once  the  lightning  of  the  flesh  I  wore; 

Peal  after  peal  like  glorious  thunder, 
Once  with  the  shock  of  being  sweet  as  song 

The  senses  shook  my  heart  of  wonder ! 

And  once  in  burning  hush  of  life's  high  noon, 

I  heard  the  rosy  mouth  of  woman 
Spilling  love's  voice  of  spikenard  on  the  air — 

Divine,  and  yet  supremely  human. 

Yea,  spit  on  me!    Yea,  spurn  me  with  your  feet! 

Ye  kings  and  seers  and  bards  together ! 
Yet  once  your  solemn  robes  of  state  I  wore 

Who  now  am  sport  of  winds  and  weather ! 

Julia  C  R.  Dorr  was  writing  for  many  of  us 
when  we  were  children.  Her  pen  has  not  lost  its 
cunning,  as  this  from  The  Atlantic  Monthly 
proves  anew : 

SPIRIT  TO  SPIRIT 
By  Julia  C.  R.  Dorr. 

Eons,  or  centuries,  or  years  ago — 

We  two  were  man  and  woman,  thou  and  I, 
On  yon  dear  earth  now  swinging  far  below 
The  star  mists  floating  by. 

But  now  we  are  two  spirits,  in  the  wide 

Mysterious  realm  whereof  all  mortals  dream; 
The  unknown  country  where  the  dead  abide 
Beyond  the  sunset  gleam. 

And  I — I  cannot  find  thee  anywhere ! 

I  roam  from  star  to  star  in  search  of  thee; 
I  wander  through  the  boundless  fields  of  air, 
And  by  the  crystal  sea. 

I  scan  all  faces  and  I  question  all ; 

I  breathe  thy  name  to  every  wind  that  blows ; 
Through  the  wide  silences  I  call  and  call — 
But  still  the  silence  grows. 

Dost  thou  remember  how,  one  midnight  drear, 

We  sat  before  a  fading  fire  alone. 
Dreaming  young  dreams  the  while  the  wan  old 
year 

Reeled  from  his  trembling  throne? 

And   thou   didst   whisper,    "Dear,    from   farthest 
skies, 
From  utmost  space,  my  love  shall  summon  thee 
Tho  the  grave-mould  lie  darkly  on  thine  eyes, 
To  keep  this  tryst  with  me !" 

Was  it  last  year?     O  Love,  I  do  not  know! 

The  high  gods  count  not  time.    We  are  as  they. 
All  silently  the  tides  of  being  flow; 
A  year  is  as  a  day ! 

I  only  know  I  cannot  find  thee,  dear  I 
This  mighty  universe  is  all  too  wide; 


Where  are  thou?    In  what  far-removed  sphere 
Is  thought  of  me  denied? 

New  lives,  new  loves,  new  knowledge,  and  new 

laws ! 
I  still  remember.     Does  thy  soul  forget? 
Heart  unto  heart  if  love  no  longer  draws, 

Then  the  last  seal  is  set! 

Some  one  has  described  the  poetic  faculty  as 
the  ability  to  look  at  things  as  if  seeing  them  for 
the  very  first  time.  Well,  look  at  a  city's  market- 
place for  the  first  time,  and  this  (from  Harper's) 
is  the  result  one  might  expect: 

MARKET 
By  Josephine  Preston  Peabody 

I  went  to  market  yesterday, 

And  it  is  like  a  Fair 
Of  everything  you  like  to  see; 

But  nothing  Live  is  there. 
The   Pigeons,   hanging  up  to  eat, — 
■And  Rabbits,  by  their  little  feet! — 

And  no  one  seemed  to  care. 

And  there  were  Fishes  out  in  rows, 

Bright  ones  of  every  kind; 
And  some  were  Pink,  and  Silver  too; 

But  all  of  them  were  blind. — 
Yes,  everything  you  want  to  touch : 
It  would  not  make  you  happy,  much ; — 

But  no  one  seemed  to  mind. 

And  oh,  I  saw  a  Lovely  Deer ! — 

Only  Its  eyes  were  blurred. 
And  hanging  by  It,  very  near, 

A  beautiful  great  Bird ; 
So  I  could  smooth  his  feathers  through, 
And  kiss  them  (very  softly)  too. — 

And  oh,  he  never  stirred! 

It  is  a  little  late  for  a  poem  on  Memorial  Day, 
but  the  following  poem,  from  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  is  appropriate  any  day  in  the  year. 
It  is  a  fine  theme  finely  wrought: 

LINES    ON    MEMORIAL   DAY 
By  Hermann  Hagedorn,  Jr. 

Life  up  your  hearts,  ye  people,  and  be  proud! 

Mourn  ye  no  more  the  fallen  in  the  fray; 

Peace  and  a  nation's  glory  wrap  their  clay. 
And  they  sleep  well  who  sleep  in  such  a  shroud. 

Lift  up  your  hearts,  ye  people,  and  be  proud ! 

Not  of  the  dead  alone. 

Above  whose  shattered  frames  the  stone 

Records  the  glory  launched  in  tears, 

The  triumph  of  tempestuous  years — 

Not  of  the  dead  alone,  nation  of  men,  be  proud ! 

Out  of  the  dust  of  those  who  fought  and  fell, 

Out  of  the  dreams  of  those  who  slumber   well, 

Thy  mightier  armies,  firm,  uncowed. 

Up  to  thy  fields  of  battle  crowd. 

Honor  the  dead ! 

Honor  with  garlands,  honor  with  wreaths. 

Honor  with  roses,  white  and  red ! 
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Honor,  all  else  above, 

Honor   with  love, 

In  whose  depths  still  a  nation's  passion  seethes. 

Honor  with  songs  the  glories  that  have  beenl 

But  more,  thrice  more. 

Honor  with  reverence  the  dreams. 

The  winged  hopes  that  madly  soar. 

The  faihng  glimpses,  passing  gleams, 

That  from  the  watch-tower  of  a  prophet's  thought 

Tell  of  the  greater  battle  still  unfought, 

The  greater  glories  still  unseen. 

Not  in  the  tale  of  stirring  fights. 
Not  in  the  triumph  song, 
That  tell  of  mighty  days  and  nights 
When  right  has  conquered  wrong; 
Not  in  men's  needs  doth  glory  restl 
Only  in  vision,  pure  and  high, 
Only  in  faith,  in  spotless  zest 
And  dauntless  hope  doth  glory  lie. 

Honor  the  past,  but  honor  more  the  dreams, 

Misty  to-day,  that  are  to-morrow's  deeds — 

Those  momentary  imaginings, 

In  whose  swift  fire  the  light  of  the  eons  gleams 

On  dark,  undreamt,  gigantic  things — 

Telling  of  fallen  peoples,  risen  kings. 

Of  growing  labors,  growing  needs; 

Of  bloodless  battles,  frantic  years 

And  Niobean  tears. 

They  tell  of  new  rebellions  that  shall  come 

When  from  the  East,  the  West,  the  South,  the 

North, 
From  Oregon,  from  Maine, 
From  Texas  and  the  blazing  plain. 
Men  shall  go  forth 
Without  the  cheer  of  flag  and  drum 
To  fall  as  erst  their  fathers  fell; 
And  o'er  the  graves  no  stone  shall  tell 
The  mighty  cause;  no  wreath 
Sweeten  the  slumbers  of  the  dead  beneath. 

Honor  the  living,  honor  the  brave, 
Honor  the  strong  who  daily  fight 
'Gainst  hunger  and  a  pauper's  grave. 
In  crowded  cities,  on  the  perilous  seas. 
In  reeking,  clanging  factories. 
In  mine-shafts,  where 
From  murky  dawn  to  dusking  night 
Herculean  aliens,  Goth  and  Hun, 
Toil  in  the  prisoned  air 
And  never  see  the  sun. 

Honor  the  great,  self-risen,  to  rule  the  earth; 
Honor  the  petty,  who  can  be  but  tools ; 
Honor  the  drudges,  bound  to  office  stools; 
Honor  the  mothers,  pining  at  a  hearth; 
Honor  the  fallen,  dauntless  in  their  woes — 
The  mighty  host  who  will  not  quail  nor  cry- 
Let  the  dead  sleep — and  give  your  tears  for  those 
Who,  living,  struggle  and  attain  or  die. 

•    Here  is  a  picture  almost  as  vivid  as  if  painted 
on  canvas.    It  is  taken  from  the  London  Spec- 


A  PLAINT  OF  DRY  PLACES 

(Libyan  Desert,  June,   1907.) 

By  H.  W.  B. 

Solemn  and  silent  are  our  solitudes. 
Voiceless  and  lithe  the  lizard  rustles  by; 

Death  is  his  penalty,  whoe'er  intrudes 
Upon  this  unwalled  privacy. 

At  night  the  shameless  moon,  unveiled,  undim, 
No  sound  of  water  in  the  wady  hears. 

Each  morn  upon  the  sharp  horizon  rim 
The  disc-divided  sun  appears. 

The  hills,  dry  breasts  that  ne'er  will  suckle,  lie 
In  virgin  loneliness,  unkissed  by  rain; 

Dry  are  the  valleys,  dry  the  heights,  and  dry 
The  air  that  quivers  o'er  the  plain. 

Rare  miners,  on  the  utmost  edges,  bore 
Our  flinty  sides,  and,  far  above,  the  kite 

Fast  flees  on  fear-struck  pinions,  when  we  roar 
In  anger  at  the  dynamite. 

Miles  may  not  measure  us  nor  leagues  attain 
Our  boundless  boundaries ;  only  from  the  sky 

The  stars  can  scan  the  length  of  all  our  pain. 
The  breadth  of  its  intensity. 

Mists  know  we  not,  nor  clinging  fog,  nor  dew, 
That  washes  out  at  night  the  sins  of  noon, 

Sands  only  hot  and  brown,  sky  hot  and  blue; 
Tearless  we  weep  and  crave  a  boon : 

Bless  us,  O  God,  with  Noah's  curse,  when  he 
Saw  battling  clouds  subdue  th'  insistent  sun, 

Throw  wide  thy  sluice  gates.  Heaven,  that  thence 
a  sea 
Descending  merge  the  seas  in  one. 

What  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
calls  "a  bitter  little  poem"  appears  in  Gunter's 
Magazine.  "Bitter"  does  not  seem  to  us  to  be 
just  the  right  word,  but  we  are  at  a  loss  for  a 
better. 

THE  DEAD  FAITH. 
By  Fannie  Heaslip  Lea. 

She  made  a  little  shadow-hidden  grave 

The  day  Faith  died; 
Therein  she  laid  it,  heard  the  clod's  sick  fall. 

And  smiled  aside — 
"If  less  I  ask,"  tear-blind,  she  mocked,  "I  may 

Be  less  denied." 

She  set  a  rose  to  blossom  in  her  hair. 

The  day  Faith  died — 
"Now  glad,"  she  said,  "and  free  at  last,  I  go, 

And  life  is  wide." 
But  through  long  ni^rhts  she  stared  into  the  dark, 

And  knew  she  lied. 


Recent  Fiction  and  the  Critics 


OT  long  ago  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  com- 
pared Maurice  Hewlett  to  a  beau- 
tiful hermit  crab  that  loved  to  in- 
habit houses  not  its  own.    If  in  the 
past  the  novelist's   fancy  loved  to 
dwell  in  tusculums  and  romantic  chateaus,  where 
Morris  was  at  home,  he  has  now  taken  possession 
of     a     more    modern    mansion, 
HALF  WAY      strongly    suggesting   the   literary 
HOUSE  abode  of  Mr.   George  Meredith. 

The  decorations,  however,  are 
Mr.  Hewlett's  own,  for  he  seldom  says  the  same 
old  thing  in  the  same  old  way.  This  is  particu- 
larly fortunate  in  the  present  case,  thinks  the 
Times  Saturday  Review  of  Books  (New  York), 
"for  'Half  Way  House'*  is  at  least  a  half  way 
familiar  thing."  Its  general  outline,  at  least,  is 
not  new;  it  involves  relationships  of  characters 
whose  actions  are  almost  along  the  lines  of  the 
conventional.  Such  value  as  the  story  possesses, 
in  the  reviewer's  opinion,  comes  more  from  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  told  than  from  the  story 
itself.  "The  twists,  the  turns,  the  little  unex- 
pected developments  in  personal  idiosyncrasy  or 
incidental  adventure  and  intrigue,  are  character- 
istics of  the  author.  In  other  words,  the  hand 
is  the  hand  of  Hewlett,  but  the  voice  is  the  voice 
of  countless  novelists  who  have  found  from  time 
immemorial  their  inspiration  in  the  theme  of  ill- 
considered  matrimony."    To  quote  further : 

"Mr.  Hewlett  calls  his  novel  a  'comedy  of 
degree,'  but  the  comedy  very  often  turns  to  vine- 
gar to  the  reader  who  watches  the  game  of  pas- 
sion in  its  progress.  Does  Mr.  Hewlett  know 
women?  Not  so  well,  perhaps,  as  he  knows  men, 
or  if  he  does  he  is  inclined  to  take  them  at  ex- 
tremes to  suit  the  needs  of  the  picture,  exquisite 
creatures  like  Iseult  in  'The  Forest  Lovers,'  or,  as 
in  the  heroine  of  the  present  tale,  with  a  sort  of 
elemental  wildness  of  pulsating  emotions,  inno- 
cent and  unworldly,  yet  instinctively  worldly  for 
all  that,  and  ready  to  jump  at  the  main  chance — 
true  to  the  ideal,  if  left  in  solitary  isolation,  but 
naturally  and  femininely  responsive  to  the  call  of 
youth  and  masculinity." 

Mr.  Hewlett's  heroine,  Mary  Middleham,  is  a 
nursery  governess  who  marries  Mr.  James  Ger- 
main, a  man  twice  her  age  and  above  her  sta- 
tion. It  is  this  marriage  that  the  author  desig- 
nates as  half  way  house;  it  is  a  place  of  refuge, 
not  a  house  of  life.  "Mary's  soul,"  he  tells  us, 
"if  she  had  one,  spoke  to  those  who  could  hear 
through  her  eyes.        Excitement  made  her  eyes 


*Half  Way  House.    By  Maurice  Hewlett.    Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons. 


shine  like  large  stars,  apprehension  opened  them 
like  a  hare's,  reproach  made  them  loom  up  all 
black.  If  you  interested  her,  they  peered.  They 
filled  readily  with  tears,  and  could  laugh  like 
wavelets  in  the  sun."  Two  of  her  admirers  con- 
tinued to  admire  her  after  her  marriage.  One 
is  Tristram  Duplessis,  an  elegant  youth  who 
charms  her  as  a  serpent  hypnotizes  a  bird.  The 
other  is  John  Senhuusc,  a  "young  man  with  the 
look  of  a  faun,  at  once  sleepy  and  arch,  the  habit 
of  a  philosopher  and  a  taste  for  gardening  at 
large."  The  Times  reviewer  regards  him  as  a 
perambulating  Bernard  Shaw  and  a  cynic.  It  is 
upon  this  quaint  character  that  Mr.  Hewlett  has 
lavished  all  his  gifts.  One  of  the  characters  in 
the  book  describes  him  as  follows : 

"Jack  Senhouse  ?  Well,  he's  mad.  Rich  chap — 
at  least,  his  father  was  rich.  Well,  Jack  chucked 
all  that — took  to  painting,  scribbling,  God  knows 
what.  His  governor  gets  cross ;  sends  him  round 
the  world  on  the  chance  he  settles  down  by  and 
by.  He  collects  plants  in  the  Atlas.  He  turns 
up  in  Warsaw,  talking  to  the  Poles  about  revo- 
lution. He  goes  to  Siberia  after  plants  and  poli- 
tics. More  rows.  Well,  he  came  back  and  said 
he  was  a  tinker.  He'd  learned  tinkering  some- 
where, sowderin'  and  all  that,  and  I'm  d d  if 

he  didn't  set  up  a  cart  and  horse  and  go  about 
with  a  tent.  He  paints,  he  scribbles,  he  sowders 
and  he  turns  England  into  a  garden  and  plants 
his  plants.  He's  got  plants  out  all  over  the 
country." 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  woman  in  Mary 
cries  out  to  this  romantic  vagabond,  whose  smile 
reveals  the  "store  of  secret  knowledge,  the  power 
of  the  adept,  of  the  seer  in  the  dark,  of  him  who 
would  mock  if  he  were  not  full  of  pity."  Some- 
one in  the  book  says  to  Mary:  "You've  married 
a  gravestone,  sacred  to  the  memory  of  John  Ger- 
main, Esquire."  But  Germain  possesses,  in  Mr. 
Hewlett's  treatment,  a  quiet  dignity  that  makes 
us  forgive  him  for  wedding  November  to  June. 
In  his  dying  illness  Mary  confesses  her  indis- 
cretion with  Tristram  Duplessis  to  him,  and  he 
forgives  her;  but  nevertheless  adds  a  codicil  to 
his  testament,  disinheriting  her  to  a  large  extent 
in  case  of  her  marriage  to  Tristram.  After  his 
death  a  battle  royal  is  waged  between  Tristram 
and  the  vagabond  poet,  John  Senhouse,  in  which 
the  latter  is  victor.  The  Sun  suspects  that  the 
two  never  married,  matrimony  being  one  of  the 
conventions  that  he  reprehended.  "He  thought 
it  a  great  cruelty  to  the  woman.  The  two  went 
oflf  to  the  Caucasus  together  plant-hunting." 

The  Times  reviewer  regrets  Mr.  Hewlett's  de- 
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parture  from  romance.  The  Boston  Herald  and 
The  North  American  (Philadelphia)  express  the 
opinion  that  "Half  Way  House"  loses  nothing  by 
comparison  with  his  earlier  writings.  The  Spring- 
field Republican,  on  the  other  hand,  detects  in  Mr. 
Hewlett's  work  a  steady  progressive  development 
culminating  in  his  present  venture  into  contem- 
porary life.  "Half  Way  House,"  it  says,  "chal- 
lenges comparison  with  the  greatest  English  nov- 
elists." Mr.  Hewlett,  the  reviewer  affirms,  has 
reached  his  present  attitude  in  an  interesting  se- 
quence of  steps.  First,  he  says,  came  "Earth- 
work Out  of  Tuscany"  (iSpS),  revealing  the  con- 
noisseur, the  archeologist,  the  dilettante,  with 
hints  of  the  story  teller.  Three  years 
later,  the  story  teller  came  to  the  fore 
in  "The  Forest  Lovers"  (1898),  a  poetic 
medieval  romance  of  the  kind  William 
Morris  used  to  write;  it  was  full  of  charm  and 
beauty,  and  some  of  Mr.  Hewlett's  admirers  would 
have  had  him  stop  in  that  mystic  dream  world. 
But,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say,  he  was  for  bigger 
things,  and  after  a  few  odd  volumes  of  minor 
Italian  tales,  he  took  a  decisive  step  with  "Rich- 
ard Yea-and-Nay"  (1900),  a  historical  novel  of 
magnitude  and.  power,  quite  the  best  in  English 
since  "The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth,"  and  rated 
by  Frederic  Harrison  above  Scott's  "The  Talis- 
man," in  which  also  Richard  I  is  the'theme.  "His 
romance  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  'The  Queen's 
Quair'  (1904),"  the  writer  continues,  "was  of 
equal  but  not  greater  importance;  if  it  marked 
no  new  step  in  his  art,  it  had  at  least  brought 
him  further  on  his  way  to  modernity." 


"After  that  he  fell  back  upon  his  favorite  Tus- 
cany for  graceful  fragments  of  all  sorts— essays, 
sketches,  tales,  minor  but  highly  finished.  But 
last  year  he  made  another  decisive  forward  step 
with  'The  Stooping  Lady,'  a  romance  of  a  hand- 
some young  butcher,  and  his  high-born  love  m 
the  bad  old  ante-reform  days  when  the  'masses' 
were  taught  their  place.  It  has  for  some  reason 
not  made  so  deep  an  impression  as  his  historical 
novels,  but  it  is  an  admirable  book  for  all  that, 
and  it  is  of  special  interest  as  marking  the  transi- 
tion to  what  may  be  Mr.  Hewlett's  most  distinc- 
tive and  important  work.  'The  Spanish  Jade, 
published  a  few  weeks  ago,  was  a  slighter  ro- 
mance which  he  might  have  written  ten  years 
ago,  but  in  'Halfway  House'  he  has,  despite  the 
title,  taken  the  last  step,  emerged  full  upon  the 
contemporary  English  scene.  But  his  work 
shows  plain  traces  of  the  roundabout  way  by 
which  he  has  come.  His  style  and  his  rnethod 
could  hardly  have  been  evolved  except  by  his  long 
training  in  poetic  romance  and  in  the  elaborate 
reconstruction  of  the  past.  To  that  training  he 
owes  his  admirable  command  of  a  more  florid 
and  ornate  style  than  any  other  contemporary 
writer  employs,  and  whatever  distinction  he  may 
attain  as  a  novelist,  it  will  always  be  for  him  a 
vital  matter  that  his  tools  were  shaped  on  the 
forge  of  romance.  It  sets  his  writing  a  little 
apart  from  the  work  of  all  other  contemporary 
writers  excepting  the  one  already  referred  to — 
the  one  whom  Stevenson  called  'the  master  of  us 
all.' 

"That  Maurice  Hewlett  is  destined  to  take  high 
rank  as  a  historical  romancer  seems  already  as 
assured  as  such  things  can  be  in  advance  of  the 
actual  verdict  of  time.  What  he  will  achieve  as 
a  novelist,  dealing  with  the  life  about  him,  re- 
mains to  be  seen,  but  'Halfway  House'  gives 
promise  that  he  will,  when  his  tale  of  books  is 
done,  be  counted  among  the  great  English  masters 
of  fiction. 


High  indeed  is  the  praise  bestowed  by  review- 
ers upon  the  latest  book*  from  the  pen  of  Miss 
M.   P.  Willcocks.     "The  Wing- 
A  MAN  OF       less  Victory,"  remarks  the  New 
GENIUS         York    Herald,    while    not    going 
into    the    list    of    "best    sellers," 
should  have  done  so.     "However,"  it  goes  on  to 
say,  "it  has  gotten  so  now  that  the  'best  sellers,' 
consisting  of  such  effusions  as  'Graustark,'  'The 
Husbands  of  Edith,'  'Jane,  Lucy,  and  Ann,'  are 
really   the   books   one   should   be    careful   about 
reading;    that   is   if   one  is  particular." 

Miss  Willcocks  lays  the  scene  of  her  book  in  a 
wild  corner  of  Devon,  England.  Her  hero,  Am- 
brose, an  architect,  the  selfish  and  weak  son  of 
a  weak  father,  but  a  genius  nevertheless,  had 
made  in  his  youth  a  judgment  of  Paris.  He  had 
married  a  wild  Devonshire  girl,  Thyrza,  in  a 
moment  of  passion.     When  she  had  become  the 

•A   Man  of   Genius.     By   M.   P.   Willcocks.     The   John 
Lane  Company. 


mother  of  his  child,  he  met  Damaris,  the  woman 
who  was  made  for  his  intellectual  mate.  He 
loves  both  women,  but  is  willing  to  accept  selfish- 
ly whatever  sacrifice  love  may  dictate  to  Dam- 
aris. In  mastering  the  problem  of  a  few  simple 
Devonshire  folks,  the  Chicago  Tribune  remarks, 
the  author  has  reached  far  out  of  the  wild  corner 
of  Devon,  and  her  insight  has  pierced  hearts  the 
world  over.  "Were  all  the  world  full  of  happy 
women,"  Miss  Willcocks  writes,  "there  would  be 
no  artists  among  them.  For  just  as  a  man  drinks 
because  he  likes  it,  and  a  woman  because  it 
brings  forgetfulness,  so  the  creative  impulse  in 
woman  is  born  of  pain,  not  mentality.  A  wave 
of  sorrow,  the  empty  heart — and  some  new  hu- 
man dream — this  is  the  history  of  a  woman- 
artist's  life."  Of  the  pain  and  resignation  is  born 
the  literary  power  of  Damaris,  and  her  heroism 
gives  backbone  to  the  hero.  In  strong  contrast 
with  the  vacillating  architect  Ambrose  stands  the 
heroic  Darracott,  a  life  saver  by  profession,  who 
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also  loves  Thyrza,  but  scrupulously  respects  her 
when  she  leaves  her  husband  in  a  jealous  rage. 
Damaris  herself  persuades  the  wife  to  return  to 
Ambrose,  and  inspires  the  latter  to  complete  his 
work  and  build  a  magnificent  oratory.  Thus  a 
measure  of  happiness  sweetens  her  resignation. 
"Out  of  the  unseen  peers  the  star,  and  even  from 
the  heights  of  this  life  there  are  hands  uplifted 
to  its  clear  shining,  hearts  that  answer  to  its 
hope." 

"There  are,"  observes  the  London  Literary 
World,  "novelists  who  stand  head  and  shoulders 
above  the  crowd ;  novelists  whose  work  comes 
at  long  intervals,  and  displays  the  hall  mark  of 
culture  in  addition  to  the  charms  of  style  and 
imagination.  Among  this  small  and  select  com- 
pany we  should  unhesitatingly  place  the  talented 
author  of  'The  Man  of  Genius,'  the  last  of  a  tri- 


logy of  Devon  novels,  of  which  the  earlier  were 
'Widdicombe'  and  'A  Wingless  Victory.' "  Her 
characters,  the  reviewer  insists,  are  not  mere 
puppet  mouthpieces  of  an  author's  epigrams.  "  'A 
Man  of  Genius'  is  not  a  one  man  or  a  one  woman 
book."    He  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  ostensible  hero  and  heroine,  indeed,  both 
of  whom  have  feet  of  clay,  are  possibly  less  im- 
portant to  the  reader  than  some  of  the  minor 
actors.  But  the  point  is  that  they  are  very  real, 
very  human.  It  would  be  easy  to  make  compari- 
sons, but  they  are  apt  to  mislead.  We  might 
fairly,  we  think,  say  that  Miss  Willcocks  shows 
the  wit  of  Barrie  in  alliance  with  the  bold  realism 
of  Thomas  Hardy  and  the  philosophic  touches  of 
George  Meredith,  without  his  obscurities.  This 
may  seem  to  be  showering  praise  without  reserve, 
but  we  merely  indicate  who  are  the  masters  at 
whose  feet,  unconsciously  perhaps,  Miss  Will- 
cocks  has  sat." 


We  sometimes  hear  that  our  novelists  are 
afraid  of  life.     By  this  the  critics  usually  mean  to 

imply  that   our    writers   are   too 

THE  GOLDEN     timid    to    shadow     forth    those 

LADDER  darker    phases    of    existence    in 

which  continental  fiction  writers 
delight  to  wallow.  There  is  no  particle  of  truth 
in  this  accusation.  Mrs.  Wharton's  presenta- 
tions of  American  life  are  by  no  means  pleasant, 
neither  are  Mr.  Jack  London's ;  Mr.  Sinclair 
depicts  New  York  as  he  depicted  "The  Jungle," 
and  where  he  stays  his  riotous  and  sinister  imag- 
ination, Miss  Potter  rushes  in  with  her  "Golden 
Ladder."  If  Mr.  Sinclair  arraigns  New  York 
society,  Miss  Potter's  indictment*  is  directed 
against  American  morality  in  general  and  in  par- 
ticular against  the  American  man.  Like  Sinclair, 
she  introduces  no  relief  in  her  book;  she  paints 
black  in  black,  and,  like  "The  Metropolis,"  her 
book  seems  to  be  doomed  to  be  artistically  an  un- 
qualified failure. 

While  we  do  not  object  to  faithful  if  merciless 
delineation,  we  somehow  resent  it  if  a  critic 
of  life  paints  the  mirror  black  before  he  puts  it 
up  before  our  faces.  If,  by  way  of  illustration, 
not  by  way  of  comparison,  Thackeray  was  a 
cynic,  what  shall  we  say  of  Miss  Margaret  Pot- 
ter? For,  as  The  Nation  points  out,  compared 
with  her  latest  novel,  "Vanity  Fair"  breathes  of 
heliotrope.  Americans,  one  and  all,  in  Miss  Pot- 
ter's opinion,  are  tainted  with  the  lust  for  gold 
as  gold,  and  her  canvases  of  Chicago  and  New 
York  are  painted  over  with  microscopic  details 
of  greedy  money-making.     The  pigments  in  the 

"The  Golden  Ladder.  By  Margaret  Potter.  Harper 
and    Brothers. 


priceless  paintings,  the  Nation  review  continues, 
"are  mixed  with  dry  Martini  cocktails  and  poi- 
sonous dyes  obtained  from  Wall  Street  and  the 
underworld." 

The  preacher  may  appear  in  the  guise  of  the 
story-teller,  but  it  takes  a  nimbler  pen  than  Miss 
Potter's  to  make  the  art  of  the  pulpit  effective  in 
literature.  We  have  been  suffering  of  late  from 
the  tendency  of  writers  to  assume  a  homiletic 
function  not  properly  theirs  and  if,  in  the  words 
of  the  London  Times,  we  fail  to  attain  that  spir- 
itual development  promised  by  Mr.  Kipling,  it 
shall  not  be  for  want  of  preaching.  "In  this  book," 
the  reviewer  goes  on  to  say,  "the  preface  is  text 
and  it  is  repeated  without  special  appropriate- 
ness in  many  subsequent  pauses.  The  text  is  a 
good  enough  text.  It  is  a  legitimate  thesis  that 
the  typical  American  business  man  is  a  paragon 
of  marital  fidelity  because  he  has  no  time  or  de- 
sire to  spend  on  any  woman.  One  has  frequently 
heard  of  the  wail  of  the  'golf  widow'  and  it  has 
been  expressed  in  fiction.  In  America  her  place 
is  taken  by  the  'gold  widow,'  a  genuine  name  for 
the  wives  of  commercial  men  to  whom  this  moral 
is  addressed."    To  quote  further : 

"On  their  behalf  one  could  wish  that  their  sad 
case  had  a  dramatic  as  well  as  an  earnest  cham- 
pion. Thro  the  story  move  only  three  char- 
acters who  can  be  called  distinctive  enough  to 
serve  even  as  pegs.  They  begin  life  in  a  suburban 
boarding-house;  the  man  who  is  doomed  to  be 
the  millionaire,  the  landlady  and  her  daughter 
who  are  to  attain  a  less  portentous  income  through 
methods  not  financial.  What  poignancy  the  book 
possesses  belongs  to  the  coarse  and  common  in- 
trigue of  the  two  young  people  before  either  of 
them  is  much  concerned  with  the  endeavor  to 
climb  the  golden  ladder.     The  woman  is  depict- 
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ed  at  the  outset  as  evil  by  heredity  and  doomed 
to  moral  collapse  in  the  analysis  of  her  physiog- 
nomy. The  author,  like  many  authors  who  cannot 
escape  the  cliches  of  their  art,  dogmatizes  ab- 
surdly on  the  moral  correlations  of  cleft  chins 
and  firm  mouths.  Perhaps  there  is  the  making 
of  a  strong  if  rather  unpleasant  story  in  the  con- 
flict of  a  real  passion  and  a  self-seeking  philoso- 
phy within  the  mind  of  an  unmothered  woman. 
Or,  again,  a  fine  and  resolute  man  throwing  away 
health  and  happiness  in  the  lust  of  advancement 
may  maRe  the  centre  of  a  moving  drama.  On  this 
latter  point  we  thoroughly  agree  with  the  author 
and  with  the  minor  characters  who  keep  slipping 
in  the  moral  of  the  rich  man's  folly.  But  the 
progress  and  fate  of  the  characters  do "  not  by 
themselves  express  this  moral.  The  Hero  appears 
to  be  rather  ill  and  worn  and  unhappy  at  the  con- 
clusion ;  the  heroine  disappears  into  a  miserable 
future  of  disrepute.  But  out -of  the  story,  when 
separated  from  interpolated  maxims,  you  would 
deduce  the  moral  that  irregular  relations  between 
inmates  of  a  boarding-house  were  a  bad  prepar- 
ation for  happiness  in  life.  The  calamity,  the  ir- 
retrievable disaster  of  the  novel,  would  have 
fallen,  if  the  American  people  were  as  little  con- 
cerned as  the  Doukhobors  with  'the  fierce  race 
for  wealth.' " 

The  radical  reviewer  of  The  American  (New 
York)  from  whom  we  should  have  expected  a 
heartier  appreciation  of  the  good  intentions  with 
which  Miss  Potter  has  paved  her  way  to  artistic 
destruction,  speaks  of  the  book  as  "poor  in  spirit, 
unconvincing  in  argument,  unpalatable  in  its 
plot."  Says  Miss  Potter  in  her  platitudinous 
preface :  "Before  the  Juggernaut  of  his  desire, 
the  American  man  has  flung  to  destruction  all 
that  humanity  holds  most  dear:  home,  wife  and 
children,  health,  honest  dealing,  integrity,  cul- 
tivation— nay,  one  might  almost  say,  intelligence 
itself  (so  warped  has  his  vision  become!) — for 
these  things,  heaped  on  one  side  against  gold 
alone,  have  on  his  scales  flown  aloft  like  feath- 


ers." "We  are  afraid,"  the  reviewer  goes  on  to 
say,  "  'the  American  man'  will  not  be  converted 
by  this  kind  of  writing.  What  the  'Wives  of 
American  Business  Men,'  to  whom  Miss  Potter 
dedicates  her  book,  will  think  of  it  we  cannot 
say.  It  may  be  they  know  their  husbands  bet- 
ter, or,  at  any  rate,  believe  in  them  better.  Judg- 
ing from  the  many  happy  women  in  this  happy 
land  there  cannot  be  so  many  wicked  husbands  in 
it,  after  all,  even  tho  they  go  a-climbing  the  golden 
ladder.  A  man  must  have  some  vent  for  his 
powers  and,  until  American  men  evolve  to  value 
higher  ideals,  the  ideal  of  wealth  must  continue 
to  allure  them  by  its  chances  for  self-assertion." 

The  Argonaut  (San  Francisco),  with  a  lack  of 
astuteness  not  unusual  in  its  recent  reviews,  as- 
serts that  Miss  Potter's  novel  is  not  clear  enough 
to  convince  the  experienced  or  dissuade  the 
thoughtless.  "Morals  nowadays,"  it  adds,  "have 
to  be  driven  home  with  a  club  and  not  left  to 
subtle  implication."  This  crude  attitude  is  not 
shared  by  the  other  reviewers.  The  critic  of  the 
Chicago  Musical  Leader  and  Concert  Goer  admits 
that  "The  Golden  Ladder"  is  vulnerable  on  liter- 
ary grounds.  Some  of  its  author's  English  is  posi- 
tively rheumatic.  Yet,  she  or  he  declares,  with 
all  its  faults  "The  Golden  Ladder"  is  worth  read- 
ing. Miss  Potter's  work  is  not  without  promise 
and  her  aim  is  high. 

"Some  day  she  is  going  to  write  a  great  novel, 
a  day,  and  Miss  Potter  as  yet  has  had  hardly 
time  to  find  herself.  She  has  not  up  to  the  present 
scored  a  bullseye,  true,  but  her  target  is  covered 
a  novel  that  Olive  Schreiner  or  Victoria  Cross 
would  proudly  mother.  Rome  was  not  built  in 
with  arrows  on  the  inner  circle,  and  her  archery 
is  in  good  style,  in  truly  the  best  style.  She  may 
do  something  big,  but  whether  she  does  or  not, 
very  certain  is  it  she  will  never  do  anything  little." 


THE    SOUL    OF    THE    MIRROR— A    LEGEND    OF    JAPAN 

This  naive  little  story  has  the  Japanese  style  and  the  Japanese  flavor.  It  is  as  simple  and  fragrant 
as  a  cherry  blossom.  But  it  is  told  not  by  a  Japanese  but  by  a  French  writer,  Charles  Laurent,  in 
one  of  the  Parisian  papers.    It  is  translated  for  us  by  Helen  E.  Meyers. 


N    former   times,    a    Samourai    lived 

in    the    province    of    Itchigo.      He 

was   happy,    his    wife    was    gentle, 

his   daughter    was   pretty,    and    all 

three    loved    each    other    tenderly. 

One  day  the  lord  of  the  domain  charged  the 

Samourai    with   an    important    mission,    and    the 

Samourai  set  out  for  Myako. 

At  that  time  journeying  was  very  slow  and 
a  journey  consumed  a  very  long  time.  Therefore 
the    wife    and    the     daughter     were     sorrowful. 


"Come  home  soon,"  they  said  to  the  traveler, 
"We  shall  long  for  your  return !" 

He  promised  to  return  as  soon  as  possible. 
"Take  good  care  of  our  child,"  he  said  to  the 
wife,  and  to  his  daughter  he  said:  "Be  good 
and  I  will  bring  you  something  pretty  when  I 
come  home." 

He  was  loth  to  go ;  he,  too,  was  sorrowful. 

His  wife  accompanied  him  to  the  door,  carry- 
ing the'  child  upon  her  back.  While  he  was  in 
sight    she    followed   him    with    her   eyes.     Every 
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day  she  set  the  table  for  him  and  prepared  his 
dinner  as  if  he  had  been  at  home,  and  every  day 
she  told  the  child  pretty  stories. 

In  that  day  they  could  not  send  letters ;  so 
many  months  passed  and  no  news  came  from 
the  absent  one.  After  a  long  time  the  Samourai 
returned,  his  face  tanned  by  the  sun  of  travel. 
At  the  door  he  doffed  his  shoes  and  his  dusty 
cloak.  His  wife  and  his  daughter  greeted  him 
with  joy. 

Being  seated  between  them  he  drew  from  a 
box  a  fine  doll,  and,  giving  it  to  the  child,  he 
said:  "This  is  the  reward  for  you  for  excellent 
conduct  during'  my  absence."  The  little  one  was 
happy,  for  such  a  beautiful  doll  is  rarely  seen. 

To  his  wife  the  Samourai  gave  a  small  mirror. 
She  received  it  and  bowed  reverently  before 
him.  She  had  never  seen  a  mirror;  she  turned 
it  with  anxiety. 

"How  shall  I  use  this  object?"  She  asked. 
Smiling,  he  answered,  "A  mirror  serves  to  re- 
flect the  face  of  the  human  being.  The  saber,  or 
the  sword,  reflects  the  soul  of  man ;  the  mirror 
reflects  the  soul  of  woman.  A  mirror  is  a  very 
rare  thing;  you  must  take  care  of  your  mirror." 

She  promised  to  be  very  careful  and  to  pre- 
serve it  preciously.  Then,  assisted  by  the  daugh- 
ter, she  prepared  the  repast  and  brought  sake 
to  make  the  traveler  forget  the  fatigue  of  his 
journey.  During  the  repast  the  three  heads  in- 
cessantly leaned  toward  each  other,  for  each  one 
had  so  much  to  tell  the  other. 

But  happiness,  like  the  light  of  the  moon  and 
like  the  perfume  of  flowers,  is  a  perishable  thing. 
Sorrow  entered  the  house  of  the  three  united 
ones.  The  wife  of  the  Samourai  fell  sick.  At 
first  her  sickness  was  considered  a  passing  thing, 
but  the  sick  woman  wasted  away,  and  at  last 
the  doctor  warned  them  that  she  must  die.  The 
child  nursed  the  mother  with  untiring  devotion; 
but  the  hour  had  come.  Neither  science  nor 
love  could  prevent  what  was  to  be. 

One  day,  in  the  agonies  of  death,  the  mother 
said  to  the  daughter:  "I  feel  that  I  am  going. 
When  I  am  gone  be  kind  to  your  father  and 
love  him  more  than  you  love  him  now,  to  make 
up  to  him  for  my  love — the  love  of  the  one  who 
died."  "Do  not  speak  of  death,"  said  the  daugh- 
ter. "Let  me  not  despair,  for  you  may  be  re- 
stored to  health." 

"Your  heart  is  tender,"  said  the  mother.  "I  am 
thankful  to  have  had  such  a  daughter.  I  should 
be  glad  could  I  remain  with  you;  but  destiny 
must  be  accomplished." 


The  dying  mother  sent  for  her  mirror,  and, 
taking  it  from  its  box,  she  said:  "This  is  a 
mirror  that  your  father  bought  for  me  in  Myako. 
I  leave  it  to  you  as  a  souvenir  of  me.  After 
I  die,  if  you  think  of  me  and  wish  to  see 
me,  look  in  the  mirror  and  you  will  see  my 
face." 

Having  uttered  these  words  she  died. 
The  grief  of  the  husband  was  piteous.  As  time 
passed  his  sufferings  were  effaced.  But  the 
daughter  did  not  forget,  and,  remembering  the 
words  of  her  mother,  when  alone  in  her  room 
she  took  the  mirror  out  of  its  box.  She  had 
never  seen  her  own  face.  She  had  not  been 
told  what  a  person  habituated  to  mirrors  knows; 
therefore  she  believed  that  she  saw  her  mother. 
The  thought  illuminated  her  face,  consequently 
the  supposed  face  of  the  mother  assumed  a  look 
of  deep  happiness. 

But,  despite  the  joy  resulting  from  belief  in 
her  mother's  presence,  she  was  not  perfectly 
happy  because  the  mother  would  not  talk  to  her 
or  answer  her,  altho  the  child  told  her  all  the 
details  of  her  daily  life. 

The  daughter  contemplated  the  mirror  every 
evening. 

A  year  passed  and  the  father  married  again. 
The  daughter  was  kind  to  the  second  mother; 
she  obeyed  her  and  ran  to  do  her  bidding.  She 
anticipated  her  wishes.  But  the  second  wife 
was  cruel.    She  tormented  the  child. 

One  day  the  stepmother  said  to  the  husband: 
"You  must  send  me  away  from  this  house.  I 
dare  not  stay  here  any  longer.  My  life  is  in 
danger.    Your  daughter  desires  my  death." 

The  Samourai  did  not  believe  the  accusation; 
but,  seeing  his  daughter  steal  humbly  away,  he 
followed  her  to  her  room  and  found  her  talking 
to  the  mirror.  As  he  approached,  she  hid  the 
mirror  in  her  wide  sleeve. 

"What  did  you  hide  in  your  sleeve?"  he  asked. 

"My  mother's  mirror.  Every  day  I  look  in  it 
and  I  see  her  face.  When  dying  she  said  to  me: 
'When  you  look  for  me  in  the  mirror  I  shall 
always  come.  You  will  see  me  as  often  as  you 
look  for  me.' 

"Look,  my  father !"  said  the  daughter,  holding 
out  the  mirror,  "Look!  That  is  my  mother's 
face.  She  has  changed  some,  but  she  is  still 
sweet  and  loving." 

The  father  understood.  His  eyes  filled  with 
tears.  He  had  not  the  courage  to  undeceive  his 
child.  Silently  he  looked  into  the  mirror  and 
bowed  his  head. 
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THE    MAN    WHO    NEVER    TALKED     POLITICS 

This  is  not  fiction.    It  is  an  ower  true  tale  told  by  an  inimitable  teller  of  tales — John  S.  Wise.     It 
brings  us  close  to  the  human  side  of  a  man  whose  granitic   character  has   made   us    almost  /orget  at 
times  that  he  had  a  human  side— Grover  Cleveland.    It  was  first  published  by  Mr.  Wise  as  part  of  a 
sketch  of  Mr.  Cleveland  in  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  from  which  we  extract  it,  giving  it  a  title 
of  our  own. 


lOW  it  so  happened  that  when  I  lived 
in  Virginia  I  formed  a  warm  at- 
tachment for  a  deaf-mute.  He  was 
a  remarkable  character  in  this,  that 
notwithstanding  his  infirmity  he 
was  an  ardent  sportsman  and  a  wonderful  handler 
of  dogs.  He  was  very  bright  and  very  pertin- 
acious. He  broke  dogs  with  a  whistle  and  by 
signs,  and  as  he  could  not'  yell  at  them  and  con- 
fuse them  as  so  many  dog-breakers  do,  his 
pupils  were  singularly  well-broken.  He  and  I 
became  sworn  friends,  and  I  gave  him  many  dogs 
to  break. 

When  we  first  met  I  wore  a  tall  silk  hat,  from 
which  he  began  to  refer  to  me  in  all  his  sign 
language  as  "Stove-pipe,"  and  continued  to  call 
me  that  until  he  died,  only  shortening  the  des- 
ignation to  "S.  P.,"  as  mutes  are  wont  to  do.  He 
taught  me  the  sign  language,  and  he  also  wrote 
a  remarkable  hand  very  rapidly. 

He  was  a  man  of  unusual  intelligence,  inter- 
ested in  literature  and  politics.  I  do  not  think 
he  had  very  definite  political  views,  but  it  was 
sufficient  for  him  to  know  that  his  friend,  "S. 
P.,"  was  a  Republican  to  make  him  one  also.  The 
poor  fellow,  in  answer  to  my  comments  upon 
his  excellent  information,  had  always  but  one 
reply.  He  would  shrug  his  shoulders  and  say: 
"What  good  does  it  do  me?  I  cannot  apply  my 
knowledge.  There  is  nothing  for  a  deaf-mute 
to  do." 

After  Harrison's  election  J  aided  in  having 
him  made  postmaster  at  the  little  town  where 
he  lived,  and  it  was  a  veritable  Godsend  to 
him.  It  was  the  position,  above  all  others  in 
the  world,  for  which  he  was  peculiarly  fitted.  He 
knew  every  patron  of  the  office ;  he  was  very 
methodical,  sober,  domestic,  and  always  at  his 
place.  Accustomed  to  study  every  writing  sub- 
mitted to  him,  no  instruction  or  requirement  of 
the  Department  escaped  him,  and  they  told  me 
at    the    Post-Office    Department    in    Washington 


that  his  office  was  really  a  model  in  regard  to 
reports,   details   and  observance  of  requirements. 

He  was  the  proudest  creature  I  ever  saw.  Ob- 
taining that  little  office  and  finding  that  his  work 
in  it  was  so  satisfactory  to  his  employers  gave 
him  a  new  joy  in  life,  and  made  him  no  longer 
feel  that  there  was  no  sphere  of  usefulness  for 
him  by  reason  of  his  infirmity.  His  letters  to 
me  were  voluminous,  and  filled  with  gratitude 
and  renewed  hope. 

When  Cleveland  came  back  into  power  the 
Virginia  Democratic  congressmen  gave  notice 
that  "to  the  victors  belong  the  spoils."  Poor  old 
Turner  (that  was  the  mute's  name)  wrote  me 
doleful  letters,  telling  me  the  Democrats  had 
their  eye  on  his  place  and  intended  to  turn  him 
out,  not  only  because  he  was  a  Republican,  but 
because  I  had  put  him  there.  He  took  it  philo- 
sophically, but  showed  that  he  felt  no  hope.  I 
tried  to  cheer  him  up,  but  did  not  know  on  what 
ground  I  could  encourage  him. 

One  cold  evening  in  the  winter  of  1892-3,  after 
the  Presidential  election,  but  before  Mr.  Cleve- 
land's inauguration,  I  found  myself  standing  at 
the  Rector  Street  station  by  the  side  of  Mr. 
Cleveland.  It  was  snowing  and  we  were  wait- 
ing for  a  train  on  the  elevated  road  to  take  us 
to  our  homes.  I  had  received  that  very  day  a 
mournful   letter   from   Turner. 

"Ah!  Mr.  President,"  said  I  cheerily.  "This 
is  an  unexpected  pleasure — unless  you  are  so 
proud  of  your  victory  that  you  will  not  speak 
to  Republicans." 

"Hello,  Wise;"  said  he  in  the  most  democratic 
fashion.  "Oh,  no,  I'm  not  so  proud.  I  think 
you  may  be  regarded  as  no  longer  dangerous." 

The  train  came  up  and  we  took  seats  side  by 
side.  I  said  something  pleasant  of  a  personal 
nature,  and  we  soon  began  to  talk  about  shoot- 
ing. He  said  it  would  be  a  fine  day  for  brant 
shooting. 

"Mr.   President,"  said  I,   "if  any  one  had  told 
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me  I  would  be  holding  up  my  plate  for  soup 
to  you  some  day,  I  think  I  would  have  resented 
it,  but  here  I  am  among  the  earliest  wanting  a 
favor." 

I  then  told  him  about  the  deaf-mute  who  was 
such  a  fine  dog-trainer.  That  interested  him; 
particularly  the  way  the  man  used  his  whistle 
and  made  signs  with  his  hands.  I  then  told  him 
the  pride  he  took  in  his  post-office  as  I  have  told 
it  above.  He  listened  attentively  and  finally  said: 
"Of  course  he  ought  not  to  be  turned  out.  If 
it  was  you  of  course  you'd  have  to  go.  But 
robbing  a  poor  devil  like  that  of  the  only  thing 
he  is  fit  for  would  not  be  politics,  but  just  petty 
meanness.  I  cannot  remember  things  like  this, 
but  when  I  name  my  Postmaster-General  you 
see  him,  and  if  he  doesn't  help  you  I  will." 

So  Mr.  Cleveland  and  I  parted  at  his  station 
better  friends  than  ever.. 

Soon  after  he  was  inaugurated  and  his  Cabinet 
had  been  announced,  I,  being  in  Washington, 
called  upon  Mr.  Bissell,  his  Postmaster-General, 
and  began  to  tell  him  of  the  case  of  J.  Marshall 
Turner,  postmaster  at  Walkerton,  Virginia,  and 
my  desire  to  have  him  retained.  He  interrupted 
me  by  saying: 

"Didn't  you  say  something  about  this  to  the 
President?" 

"Yes,  I  did,"  I  replied ;  "but  'it  was  a  long 
time  ago  and  I  had  no  idea  he  remembered  it." 
"Well,  I  do  not  think  he  remembered  the  de- 
tails, but  he  told  me  that  if  Wise  came  to  see  me  I 
must  help  him.  And  this  is  the  case,  is  it — you 
and  Mr.  Cleveland  and  the  dog-breaker?  Go  and 
see  Maxwell,  Fourth  Assistant.  He'll  help  you." 
So  I  went  to  Maxwell,  a  New  Yorker  and  good 
fellow. 

"I'll  help  you,"  said  he.  "I'll  just  lose  the 
papers,  and  it  will  be  a  long  time,  I  promise  you, 
before  anybody  finds  them." 

Thanking  him,  and  feeling  sure,  from  knowl- 
edge of  how  such  things  are  done,  that  it  would 
be  a  long  time  before  they  turned  Turner  out, 
I  wrote  him  to  be  of  good  cheer.  He  thought 
I  was  a  magician. 

Fully  twelve  months  went  by  and  I  heard  no 
more  of  Turner,  by  which  I  knew  he  was  still 
in  office.     One  day,  just  as  I  was  preparing  to 


go  to  Washington  on  other  business,  I  received 
a  telegraphic  wail :  "I  am  turned  out.  See  Rich- 
mond paper."  In  half  an  hour  a  Democratic 
paper  published  in  Richmond  was  placed  in  my 
hands.  It  had  a  flaming  announcement:  "Bounced 
at  Last.  Wise's  Man  Must  Go.  Congressman 
Jones  Triumphs  After  a  Hard  Fight."  Then  the 
paper  told  what  a  valiant  and  protracted  battle 
Congressman  Jones  had  made  to  get  this  office 
for  a  worthy  Democrat,  against  my  wily  tricks 
to  keep  Turner  in,  and  how,  at  last,  I  had  been 
vanquished  and  a  new  man  whose  name  I  have 
forgotten  had  been  appointed.  I  laughed  heartily, 
for  I  am  sure  I  had  not  heard  a  word  about 
Turner  or  his  post-office  for  a  twelve-month. 
But  there  had  been  battles  royal  in  Washington. 
The  next  day  when  I  had  finished  the  business 
which  took  me  to  the  Capital,  I  called  at  the 
Post-Office  Department,  and  first  sought  out  Mr. 
Maxwell.  He  met  me  with  a  broad  grin,  and 
,  said: 

"Well,  old  fellow,  I  did  the  best  I  could.  I 
held  the  papers  until  a  peremptory  demand  that 
I  should  find  them  came  from  the  Postmaster- 
General." 

"Thank  you,"  said  I.  "I  know  you  did  your 
best.  Now  tell  me,  what  is  the  matter  with  the 
Postmaster-General  ?" 

"Why,  man  alive,  that  Congressman  down  there 
ha*s  made  his  life  a  burden,"  said  he,  giving  me 
some  details  of  Mr.  Jones'  importunities.  "You 
see  him — he'll  tell  you  all  about  it." 

"One  word  more,"  said  I,  "and  I'll  go.     Has 
the  bond  of  the  new  postmaster  been  approved?" 
"No." 

"Has  his  commission  been  signed?" 
"No." 

"Will  you  hold  them  until  you  hear  from  me?" 
"Yes,  if  you  let  me  hear  to-day." 
"Good,"  said  I,  and  went  to  the  Postmaster- 
General. 

Mr.  Bissell  was  a  very  large  and  not  a  very 
polished  man,  and,  when  I  entered  his  office, 
showed  that  he  was  not  glad  to  see  me.  His 
first  greeting  was: 

"Well,  sir,  I  know  what  you  have  come  to  see 
me  about,  and  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  I  think 
you  have  been  shown  all  the  consideration  which 
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a  Republican  is  entitled  to  from  a  Democratic 
Adminstration.  In  the  effort  to  protect  your 
man  I  have  submitted  to  more  abuse  and  insult 
from  Congressman  Jones  that  I  have  received 
from  anybody  since  I  entered  upon  the  duties 
of  this  office.  He  has  gone  so  far  that  I  ought 
to  have  ordered  him  out.  But,  thinking  I  might 
have  treated  him  badly,  I  concluded  to  give  it 
up  and  appoint  his  man.  I  can  do  no  more  for 
you.    It  is  not  worth  while  for  you  to  protest." 

I  saw  his  temper,  and  felt  for  the  way  he  had 
been  annoyed. 

"Mr.  Postmaster-General,"  said  I  gently,  "you 
misapprehend  me.  I  am  not  here  to  chide  you 
or  to  protest.  I  am  here  to  thank  you  for  all 
you  have  done,  and  to  express  my  regret  that 
I  have  put  you  to  so  much  trouble  and  raised 
such  a  storm  around  you."  It  was  the  soft  an- 
swer that  turned  away  wrath.  Seeing  that  he 
was  mollified,  I  added  gently:  "Have  you  ap- 
proved the  new  man's  bond?" 

"No." 

"Have  you  signed  his  commission?" 

"No." 

"When  will  those  things  be  done  in  the  or- 
dinary course  of  business,  Mr.  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral?" I  ventured  this  last  inquiry  in  the  most 
seductive  way. 

"Why,  as  soon  as  they  go  through  the  regular 
routine.  In  a  day  or  so,  I  presume,"  he  answered 
gruffly. 

"Well,  now,  Mr.  Postmaster-General,  I  know 
how  good  you  have  been  to  me.  Is  it  stretching 
your  kindness  to  ask  you  to  hold  up  these  sig- 
natures for  twenty-four  hours,  so  as  to  enable 
me  to  see  the  President?" 

"See  the  President!"  he  exclaimed.  "You  don't 
think  the  President  will  mix  up  in  a  matter  of 
this  size,  do  you?" 

"Hardly,"  said  I ;  "but  then  he  might.  Will  you 
not  wait  for  me?" 

He  mused  a  minute  and  then,  whirling  his  re- 
volving chair  about,  said: 

"All  right !  I'll  wait  a  day.  And  after  the  way 
that  Congressman  treated  me,  I  don't  care  what 
the  President  does." 

I  tipped  the  wink  to  Maxwell  as  I  went  out 


of  the  Department,  and  hurried  in  a  cab  to  the 
White  House. 

I  found  the  President  surrounded  by  Demo- 
cratic magnates.  One  of  his  feet  was  in  a  great 
cloth  shoe,  for  he  was  recovering  from  an  attack 
of  gout.  He  greeted  me  cordially,  pointed  to  a 
large  sofa  near  a  window,  and  bade  me  sit  down 
and  read  the  paper  until  he  was  through  with 
his  visitors.  It  was  a  beautiful  spring  morning, 
and  the  sunlight  lit  up  Arlington  and  the  Monu- 
ment and  the  Potomac.  Out  on  the  lawns  the 
great  red-breasted  robins  were  hopping  about, 
bobbing  for  worms.  It  was  an  ideal  day  for 
shooting — snipe-shooting  at  Jamestown.  It 
seemed  an  interminable  time  before  the  last  of 
his  visitors  withdrew,  and  then  Mr.  Cleveland 
limped  over  to  me  with  his  lower  lip  pouted  out 
and  curled,  as  is  his  wont  when  in  a  good  humor. 

"Sorry  I  kept  you  so  long,"  said  he,  taking  a 
seat  beside  me. 

I  answered:  "Oh,  get  through  with  your  jan- 
izaries and  prebendaries  and  stipendiaries,  Mr. 
President,  and  come  with  me!" 

He  chuckled  and  repeated  to  himself,  "Jani- 
zaries and  prebendaries  and  stipendiaries,"  and 
then  said:    "Well,  what  is  it?" 

"Snipe!"  said  I.  "Come  on,  I  have  a  private 
car  all  ready.  We'll  slip  out  of  here  quietly  and 
go  to  Williamsburg,  drive  thence  to  Jamestown 
Island  and  have  a  bully  time.  Look  out  of  the 
window,  Mr.  President.  Look  at  the  haze.  It 
actually  smells  like  snipe." 

May  Heaven  forgive  me  for  that  Munchausen 
story  about  the  private  car.  I  had  nothing  of 
the  kind.  But  if  the  President  had  consented 
the  car  would  have  been  there,  for  dear  old 
Frank  Thomson,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  loved  hunting  as  well  as  we  did.  He 
and  I  had  been  out  several  times,  and  a  telegram 
would  have  brought  him  whirling  into  Washing- 
ton with  car  and  all.  The  yearning  look  given 
by  Cleveland  at  my  bidding  was  almost  pitiful. 
With  a  deep  sigh  he  said: 

"I  wish  I  could!  But  no,  I  can't  go.  No  use. 
And  even  if  I  could,  I've  promised  another  man." 

Seeing  that  there  was  no  chance  of  his  going, 
and  having  him  in  a  good  humor,  I  settled  down 
to  business. 


TtlE  MAN  WHO  NEVER  TALKED  POLITICS 
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"Mr.  President,"  said  I,  "they  are  trying  to  kill 
my  little  ewe  lamb." 

"What's  your  little  ewe  lamb?"  he  blurted  out 
with  a  perplexed  look. 

Then  I  told  him  of  the  row  at  the  Post-Office 
Department.  As  I  proceeded  I  saw  a  negative 
cloud  settling  on  his  face.  Finally,  when  I  grew 
eloquent  and  said,  "Turning  that  poor  devil  out 
is  like  striking  a  woman,"  he  interrupted  me, 
saying:  "Look  here,  Wise,  do  you  think  I  was 
put  here  to  settle  rows  over  fourth-class  post- 
masters?   What  can  I  do?" 

I  knew  how  stubborn  Mr.  Cleveland  is  when 
he  is  combed  the  wrong  way,  and  I  thought  my 
case  was  lost.  "Now,  Mr.  President,"  said  I,  "you 
ask:  'What  can  I  do?'  You  can,  if  you  will,  do 
the  nicest  little  thing  you  ever  did  in  your  life, 
and  it  will  not  be  very  troublesome.  Just  write 
on  a  card:  'Postmaster-General:  Take  no  further 
action  concerning  Walkerton  post-office  until  you 
hear  from  me.*  Sign  this  and  give  it  to  me,  and 
I'll  forgive  you  for  going  back  on  me  about  that 
snipe  hunt." 

He  turned  his  head  sideways  and  his  face 
rippled  into  a  smile. 

"No,"  he  said ;  "you  leave  the  address  and  I'll 
write  the  letter.    I  must  go  now." 

I  thanked  him  and  was  withdrawing  when  he 
called  me  back.  "Say,  for  fear  the  letter  may 
not  reach  there  in  time,  you'd  better  drive  by 
the  Department  and  tell  Bissell  it's  coming." 

Nobody  ever  did  a  kindness  more  graciously 
than  Mr.  Cleveland.  Certain  of  the  result,  I  re- 
turned to  New  York,  after  calling  at  Mr.  Bissell's 
office  as  directed  by  the  President.  When  I  told 
Mr.  Bissell,  he  said : 

"Glad  of  it.  Now  Jones  and  the  President  can 
fight  it  out.  But,  Mr.  Wise,"  added  the  Post- 
master-General, "the  charge  is  that  your  man  is 
an  offensive  partisan,  and  that  he  talks  politics." 

Stealing  close  to  him  I  said  in  a  low  voice : 
"Whatever  other  charge  I  may  be  unable  to 
disprove,  I  can  knock  that  charge  into  a  cocked 
hat.   My  man  is  deaf  and  dumb." 

I  never  afterward  met  Mr.  Bissell  that  he 
did  not  ask  me  if  my  man  was  still  talking  poli- 
tics. 

When  I  reached  home  I  wrote  Turner  that 


he  was  all  right  provided  he  did  not  talk  politics. 

Another  year  passed  by  and  I  heard  no  more 
of  Turner  and  his  office.  One  day,  on  the  cars, 
Holmes  Conrad,  a  Democrat,  met  me.  He  was  an 
office-holder  under  Cleveland  in  Washington. 

"Look  here,"  said  he,  "what  sort*  of  a  pull  is 
this  you  have  with  the  'old  man'?" 

"Pull?  Old  man?"  said  I,  for  I  was  not  think- 
ing of  the  subject.    "What  pull?   What  old  man?'" 

"Why  Mr.  Cleveland,  of  course,"  said  he. 
"That's   what   we  call  him." 

"I  have  not  seen  Mr.  Cleveland  for  six 
months,"  said  I.    "What  are  you  talking  about?" 

"Harry  Tucker  told  me  all  1  know,"  replied 
Conrad,  laughing.  "He  says  you  whipped  out 
the  whole  Virginia  delegation." 

Curious  to  hear  more,  I  probed  him,  and  he 
told  me : 

"Harry  Tucker  says  that,  some  months  ago, 
Billy  Jones  called  upon  him  and  the  other  Vir- 
ginian members  to  go  up  with  him  to  the  White 
House  in  a  body  to  see  the  President  about  a 
post-office  concerning  which  he  considered  him- 
self badly  treated.  So  on  a  certain  morning 
they  assembled  and  demonstrated  in  force.  They 
were  all  there  and  Jones  was  to  be  spokesman. 
Old  Grover  seemed  to  be  in  a  very  good  humor. 
'Well,  gentlemen,  what  can  I  do  for  you?'  said 
he,  smiling.  'Mr.  President,*  began  Jones,  'we 
have  come  to  see  you  about  a  matter  in  which  I 
think  I  have  been  badly  treated.  It  is  concern- 
ing the  post-office  at  Walkertown.*  As  he  uttered 
the  word  Walkertown  the  President's  w'hole 
manner  changed.  He  looked  at  Jones  and  said 
sharply:  'What's  the  name  of  the  postmaster?' 
'Turner,'  was  the  reply.  'Is  he  deaf  and  dumb?' 
inquired  the  President.  'Yes,*  'And  you  want 
to  turn  him  out?'  'Yes.'  'Well,  that  ends  it!  I 
won't  do  it.  There  are  two  thousand  post-offices 
in  Virginia.  You  may  have  nineteen  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  of  them.  This  one  is  mine.  That 
man  is  deaf  and  dumb, — and  he  breaks  John 
Wise's  dogs !  Turning  him  out  would  be  as  mean 
as  striking  a  woman.  I  will  not  do.  it.  Good-day, 
gentlemen.' 

"And  he  turned  on  his  heel  and  walked  away, 
leaving  them  utterly  dumbfounded." 

Turner  died  in  office  years  later. 
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SHE   KNEW  THE   PLACE. 

The  elderly  matron  with  the  bundles,  who  was 
journeying  to  a  point  in  Wisconsin,  and  occupied 
a  seat  near  the  middle  of  the  car,  had  fallen 
asleep.  On  the  seat  in  front  of  her  sat  a  little 
boy.  The  brakeman  opened  the  door  of  the  car 
and  called  out  the  name  of  the  station  the  tram 
was  approaching.  The  elderly  woman  roused 
herself  with     jerk. 

"Where  are  we,  Bobby?"  she  asked. 

"I  don't  know,  grandma,"  answered  the  boy. 

"Didn't  the  brakeman  say  something  just 
now  ?" 

"No.  He  just  stuck  his  head  inside  the  door 
and  sneezed." 

"Help  me  with  these  things,  Bobby!"  she  ex- 
claimed,' hurriedly.  "This  is  Oshkosh.  It's  where 
we  get  off." — Youth's  Companion. 


CHEERING  HIM  UP. 

Mother  (in  a  very  low  voice) — "Tommy,  your 
grandfather  is  very  sick.  Can't  you  say  something 
nice  to  cheer  him  up  a  bit?" 

Tommy  (in  an  earnest  voice) — "Grandfather, 
wouldn't  you  like  to  have  soldiers  at  your 
funeral?" — Human  Life. 


A  LOVER'S  QUARREL. 

Two  young  persons  of  Germantown  had  been 
engaged,  had  quarrelled,  but  were  top  proud  to 
"make  up."  Furthermore,  both  were  anxious  to 
have  it  believed  they  had  entirely  forgotten  each 
other. 

,  One  day  the  young  man  called,  ostensibly  on 
business  with  her  father,  on  which  occasion  it 
chanced  she  should  answer  the  door-bell. 

The  young  man  was  game.  "Pardon  me,"  he 
said,  with  the  politest  of  bows.  "Miss  Eaton,  I 
believe.  Is  your  father  in?" 

"I  am  sorry  to  say  he  is  not,"  the  young  wo- 
man responded,  without  the  slightest  sign  of  rec- 
ognition.    "Do  you  wish  to  see  him  personally?" 

"Yes,"  replied  the  young  man,  as  he  turned  to 
go  down  the  steps. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  called  out  the  young 
woman,  as  he  reached  the  lowest  step,  "but  who 
shall  I  say  called?" — Lippincott's. 


NOT   ON   THE  PROGRAM. 

Two  stout  old  Germans  were  enjoying  their 
pipes  and  placidly  listening  to  the  strains  of  the 
summer-garden  orchestra.  One  of  them  in  tipp- 
ing his  chair  back  stepped  on  a  parlor  match, 
which  exploded  with  a  bang. 

"Dot  vas  not  on  de  program,"  he  said,  turn- 
ing to  his  companion. 

"Vat  was  not?" 

"Vy,  dot  match." 

"Vat  match?" 

"De  match  I  valked  on." 

"Veil,  I  didn't  see  no  match;  vat  aboud  it?" 


"Vy.  I  valked  on  a  match  and  it  went  bang, 
and  I  said  it  was  not  on  de  program." 

The  other  picked  up  his  program  and  read  it 
through  very  carefully.  "I  don't  see  it  on  the 
program,"  he  said. 

"Veil,  I  said  it  vas  not  on  the  program,  didn't 
I?" 

"Veil,  vat  has  it  got  to  do  mit  the  program, 
anyway?  Egsplain  yourself." — Ladies'  Home 
Journal. 


HIS   WELCOME  HOME. 

The  bachelor  and  the  benedict  were  wending 
homeward  their  weary  way. 

"Ah,  you  lucky  married  man!"  sighed  the 
Bachelor.  "Think  of  having  a  hearthstone,  a 
real  home,  a  waiting  welcome !  Look — there  is  a 
light  in  the  window  for  you !" 

"Gee!  So  there  is,"  muttered  the  Benedict. 
"Well,  there's  only  one  way  out  of  that — let's 
go  back  to  the  club." — Home  Herald. 


THE  REASON  WHY. 

"And  how  are  the  tomatoes  coming  on?"  asked 
Mr.   Younghusband  of  his  little  wife. 

"Well,  dear,"  began  the  lady  nervously,  "I'm 
rather  afraid  we  shall  have  to  buy  them,  after 
all." 

Mr.  Younghusband  frowned. 

"But,  my  dear  Maria,"  he  expostulated,  "I  dis- 
tinctly understood  from  you  a  couple  of  months 
or  so  ago  that  you  had  planted  a  whole  row !"_ 

"That's  quite  right,  dear,"  explained  Maria, 
"but  I've  just  remembered  that  I  forgot  to  open 
the  tins  !" — Anszvers. 


TIT  FOR  TAT. 

A  lawyer  named  Ratcliffe  was  famous  in  his 
circle  for  his  scepticism  and  his  hatred  of  re- 
ligious things.  One  time  this  Mr.  Ratcliffe  had 
occasion  to  go  to  St.  Albans,  to  take  testimony 
in  a  law  case  in  which  he  was  engaged.  He 
amused  himself  during  the  proceedings  by  con- 
tinually alluding  to  the  town  as  "Albans,"  instead 
of  St.  Albans. 

Presently  one  of  the  local  lawyers  present 
asked : — • 

"Why  do  you  callthis  place  'Albans'?" 

"Because  I  don't  like  saints,"  said  Mr.  Rat- 
cliffe. 

"Oh !" 

Nothing  more  was  said  on  the  subject,  but  by 
and  by,  the  work  being  completed,  the  lawyer  rose 
to  take  his  departure. 

"Good-bye,  gentlemen,"  he  said  to  the  three  or 
four  St.  Alban  men  who  were  present. 

"Good-bye,  Mr.  Cliffe,"  they  all  answered  at 
once. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  calling  me  Mr.  Cliffe?" 
he  exclaimed. 

"Why,  we  don't  like  rats,"  said  one  of  the  St. 
Albans  men. — Exchange. 


Copyright,    inoS,   liy   Waldon    Fawcett.   Washington. 

THE    NEW    SECRETARY    OF    WAR 

Luke  E.  WTight,  successor  to  Secretary  Taft,  makes  one  boast  concerning  his  life.  He  says:  "While  I  was  born  in 
the  South  and  am  sixty-two  years  old,  I  never  had  a  personal  encounter  in  my  life."  This  is  the  first  picture  made 
of  him  in  his  new  office 
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A  Review  of  the  World 


•F  ALL  the  national  campaigns  in 

OVJ  the  memory  of  living  voters,  the 
\\  present  is  probably  the  most  sac- 
charine. And  nothing  seems 
likely  to  happen  soon  to  make  it 
much  less  so.  With  Bryan  and  Taft,  the  tw^o 
cl  ief  figures,  each  claiming  to  be  the  legiti- 
mate heir  of  the  Roosevelt  policies,  there  is 
little  room  left  for  acerbity  except  in  the  way 
of  personalities.  And  in  the  w^ay  of  person- 
alities, neither  candidate  arouses  the  ire  of  his 
opponents.  Instead  of  vitriolic  satire  and 
vinegary  vituperation,  the  references  to  each 
are  sugary  with  personal  compliments.  This 
is  true  not  only  of  each  candidate's  references 
to  the  other.  We  expect  a  rather  elaborate 
courtesy  in  that  case.  But  neither  in  the  par- 
tisan press  nor  in  the  speeches  of  the  spell- 
binders do  we  find  the  sharp  and  blood-curd- 
ling epithets  that  we  are  wont  to  associate 
with  a  presidential  contest.  The  only  indica- 
tions that  promise  anything  different  at  this 
writing  are  the  announcement  that  Senator 
Foraker  will  take  the  stump  for  Taft,  some  of 
Hearst's  attacks  on  Bryan,  and  the  energetic 
campaign  which  the  New  York  World  is 
vainly  trying  to  induce  Mr.  Bryan  to  make 
upon  the  whole  Roosevelt  administration.  As 
the  situation  is  at  present,  one  must  go  to 
the  minor  parties  for  the  real,  old-fashioned 
campaign  fire.  Hearst,  Watson  and  Debs  are 
wielding  sharp  tongues  and  hurling  strong 
expletives;  but  they  have  not  had  much  suc- 
cess in  disturbing  the  general  serenity. 


T  T  ERE.  ^or  instance,  is  the  Baltimore  Sun 
•*•  *■  turning  against  Bryan  and  leaving  the 
state  of  Maryland  almost  destitute  of  a  Bryan 
newspaper  champion.  But  it  turns  against 
him  not  in  bitterness  of  spirit,  but  sweetly  de- 
c'aring:  "We  do  not  question  Mr.  Bryan's 
sincerity  or  his  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the 
people.''  And  the  Springfield  Republican,  in  a 
much  quoted  editorial  throwing  its  influence  in 


favor  of  Taft,  speaks  of  his  opponent  as  fol- 
lows :  "CJreat  as  has  always  been  our  respect 
for  Mr.  Bryan— his  stainless  character,  his 
ability,  his  brilliant  leadership,  his  resolution 
of  nature,"  etc.  The  opening  of  the  Repub- 
lican campaign  in  Taft's  own  state  was  marked 
by  the  fact  that  "not  a  word  was  said  in  de- 
nunciation of  Bryan  either  by  Governor 
Hughes  or  Senator  Beveridge."  The  latter,  in- 
deed, "paid  a  growing  tribute  to  the  integrity 
and  courage  of  the  Democratic  leader,"  and 
the  former  took  occasion  to  refer  "to  his  at- 
tractive personal  qualities,  to  his  effectiveness 
as  an  orator,  his  skill  as  a  party  leader,  and  the 
purity  of  his  motives."  While  these  verbal 
bouquets  are  being  passed  to  Mr.  Bryan,  Mr. 
Taft  is  the  recipient  of  equally  pleasant  trib- 
utes. 


'Y  HE  World  in  its  philippics  against  Roose- 
■^  veltism,  speaks  of  Taft  with  deep  re- 
spect, saying:  "He  has  represented  substance, 
accomplishment  and  dignity  in  an  administra- 
tion too  much  given  to  declamation  and  fury." 
Edward  M.  Shepard,  the  one-time  Democratic 
candidate  for  mayor  of  New  York,  comes  out 
for  Bryan,  tho  he  has  never  been  a  Bryan  fol- 
Jower.  and  in  doing  so  speaks  of  Taft  as  "a 
high-minded  gentleman  of  statesmanlike  abil- 
ity and  experience,"  whose  "gifts  and  virtues 
would  benignly  influence  his  performance  of 
the  routine  duties  of  the  Presidency."  Such 
examples  of  the  absence  of  personal  bitter- 
ness could  be  multiplied  to  an  indefinite  ex- 
tent. Walter  Wellman  has  ample  reason  for 
his  remarks  on  the  campaign  in  the  Chicago 
Rccord-Hcrald.  He  says :  "From  all  parts  of 
the  country  comes  the  opinion,  that  this  is  not 
going  to  be  a  very  bitter  or  exciting  campaign. 
Tt  may  be  close.  .  .  .  But  all  the  travel- 
ers and  observers  with  whom  I  have  talked 
agree  that  at  no  time  is  there  likely  to  be  any- 
thing like  the  bitterness,  the  depth  of  feeling 
or  the  hysteria  and  fright  we  have  seen  in 
former  presidential  struggles." 
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THE  LAST  DAY  OF  VACATION 

Mr.  Taft  loves  fishing  almost  as  much  as  golf,  but  it  doesn't  reduce  his  weight  as  much.  A  few  days  after 
this  hapny  scene,  he  entered  upon  the  task  of  defending  his  inheritance  as  the  heir  of  the  Roosevelt  Policies 
against  a  rival  claimant 


FAR  the  most  interesting  and  unexpected  de- 
velopment of  the  campaign  thus  far  has 
been  the  posthumous  article  by  Grover  Cleve- 
land— "the  most  important  contribution  to  the 
political  literature  of  the  day  that  can  be 
imagined,"  as  one  paper  puts  it.  The  authen- 
ticity of  the  article  has  been  called  in  ques- 
tion, and  we  are  told  that  several  magazines 
refused  to  purchase  the  manuscript  because  of 
the  doubt  felt  in  regard  to  its  genuineness.  No 
facts  have  come  to  light,  however,  since  the 
simultaneous  publication  of  the  article  in  the 
New  York  Times  and  a  number  of  other  prom- 
inent dailies,  to  sustain  these  doubts..  The 
Times  asserts  that  Mr.  Cleveland,  shortly  be- 
fore his  death,  planned  to  write  three  articles 
on  the  campaign.  The  first  alone  was  com- 
pleted, and' its  publication  was  arranged  for 
by  "a  literary  agent,"  whose  name  is  not  given, 
with  Mr.  Hastings,  the  executor  of  the  Cleve- 
land estate.  The  article  was  written  evidently 
before  the  two  leading  parties  had  made  their 
nominations,  but  Mr.  Cleveland  wrote  on  the 
assumption  that  Taft  and  Bryan  were  to  be 
the  candidates,  and  that  the  Independence 
League  would  run  a  separate  campaign. 


M 


R.  CLEVELAND,  in  this,  his  last  public 
utterance,  begins  with  a  hopeful  note. 


"It  seems  to  me,"  he  says,  "as  I  review  the 
last  half  century,  that  from  the  mental  virion 
I  may  draw  this  certain  conclusion:  We  as 
individuals  and  citizens  are  better,  wiser, 
cleaner  handed  than  we  were,  and  are  rising 
steadily  to  planes  higher  than  we  have  yet 
known."  He  deprecates  the  rigid  partisan 
feeling  that  binds  certain  sections  of  the  coun- 
try to  a  particular  party,  no  matter  what  its 
leaders  may  do,  referring  specifically  to  some 
of  the  New  England  states  on  the  one  hand, 
and  their  attachment  to  the  Republican  party, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  attachment  of  the 
South  to  the  Democratic  party.  His  utter- 
ance on  this  point  is  especially  interesting  in 
view  of  the  renewed  hopes  of  the  Republicans 
this  year  of  winning  in  a  number  of  Southern 
states.     He  says : 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  South  has  long  taken 
a  stubborn,  foolish  pride  in  its  enlistment  under 
the  Democracy,  and  has  stood  like  a  rock  in  its 
partisanism  at  times  when  there  are  now  few 
who  would  not  admit  that  had  its  stand  been  one 
in  the  grounds  of  victory  the  consequences  to  the 
country,  and  particularly  to  the  South  itself,  with 
her  undeveloped  industries  dependent  in  their 
young  growth  on  stable  and  favorable  conditions 
at  large,  would  have  been  direly  unfortunate  and 
productive  of  injury  that  carmot  be  estimated." 

Mr.  Cleveland  considered  the  issue  of  the  elec- 
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EIGHTEEN    HOLES 


EIGHTY-EIGHT    STROKES 


William  H.  Taft,  on  the  golf  links  at  Hot  Springs,  Va.,  is  here  breaking  the  world's   golf  record   for   presidential 
candidates!     That  is  to   say,  he  is  beating  his  own  record 


tion  practically  certain  when  he  was  writing. 
The  Republican  party  is  assured,  he  says,  of  a 
"safe  victory,"  and  while  he  does  not  say  it  in 
so  many  words,  he  is  evidently  satisfied  with 
that  result.  It  is  not  likely,  he  thought,  that 
business  interests  will  be  disturbed  by  the  vic- 
tory of  either  party,  certainly  not  by  Mr. 
Taft's  election,  and  the  "conservative  and  dis- 
criminating generosity,"  to  be  expected  from 
his  administration. 


IV/I  R.  CLEVELAND'S  endorsement  of  Mr. 
^'■^  Taft  is,  indeed,  outspoken  and  compre- 
hensive. Here  are  his  words,  uttered  while  he 
was  in  the  shadow  which  he  "knew  well  would 
end  in  total  darkness : 


"Personally  and  officially  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  many  things  concerning  Mr. 
Taft  that  were  not  a  matter  of  general  knowl- 
edge, and  with  a  keen  interest  I  have  watched  his 
large  share  in  the  conduct  of  our  national  af- 
fairs in  very  recent  years.  His  excellence  as  a 
federal  judge  in  Cincinnati  is  something  not  to 
be  underestimated  or  overemphasized,  for  should 
he  come  to  the  Presidential  chair  the  qualities 
which  made  him  a  judge  of  high  ability,  which 
I  know  him  to  have  been,  will  be  the  most  need- 
ful to  him  as  President  of  the  United  States. 
His  high  ideals  of  honesty  and  of  relative  jus- 
tice, his  great  capacity  for  severe  labor,  and  his 
humorous  wisdom  in  the  face  of  the  serious  prob- 
lem are  attributes  equally  valuable  and  com- 
mendatory to  a  people  seeking  him  in  whom  they 
may  repose  the  trust  of  their  collective  interests 
while  they  turn  their  increased  attention  to  their 
pressing  individual  demands." 


I^BK^B    ,    ^Jm^..       .M 

%  A.J^           0^9^9 

1 

m 
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"■ 

^^V                 ^  .       »- 

* ..^mt. k.dr . 
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STATESMEN  OF  THREE  DIFFERENT  BRANDS 

This  is  the  already  celebrated  scene  of  the  "reconciliation"  of  Taft  and  Foraker.  The  gentleman  on  Foraker's 
right  is  Brand  VVhitlock,  mayor  of  Toledo,  a  radical.  Foraker  is  classed  among  the  reactionaries.  Taft  is  classed 
as  a  liberal 
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SALOME 

—  nushiiell    in    Cincinnati   Times-Star. 


Mr.  Cleveland  was  especially  impressed  with 
Mr.  Taft's  knowledge  of  our  colonial  situation, 
and  he  considered  it  of  great  importance  that 
that  situation  should  be  placed  on  a  non-par- 
tisan basis.  "Dwelling  on  the  unwisdom  of 
prematurely  acquiring  colonies  is  fatuous,"  he 
remarks;  "the  national  duty  is  neither  to  help 
those  colonies  for  their  exploitation  nor  to 
cast  them  off  to  avoid  the  burden  of  their  re- 
sponsibilities." 


\T  EXT  to  Mr.  Cleveland's  endorsement  of 
•^  ^  Mr.  Taft,  the  most  striking  thing  in  his 
paper  is  the  serious  way  in  which  he  refers 
to  the  growth  of  the  Socialist  movement.  Sev- 
eral movements,  indeed,  call  forth  his  atten- 
tion. "The  temperance  sentiment,"  he  re- 
marks, in  a  non-committal  way,  "has  devel- 
oped marvelously,  and  extended  to  a  greater 
scope  than  anything  else  in  our  history  since 
the  abolition  of  slavery" ;  but  it  is  fortunately 
"so  local  a  matter  and  so  nicely  equalized  that 
it  can  have  no  general  party  effect."  A 
"smaller  tho  considerable  reform"  has  been 
provoked  by  the  evils  of  gambling,  the  political 
effect  of  which  is  simply  "to  widen  the  breach 
between  the  Democratic  city  and  the  Repub- 


lican country"  in  New  York  State.  A  clamor 
for  tariff  reform  has  been  excited,  but  "not  in 
this  election  or  the  next  is  the  question  of  the 
tariff  at  all  likely  to  be  a  paramount  issue." 
The  growing  power  of  corporate  interests  has 
been  effectually  curbed,  and  "illegal  combina- 
tions, illegal  repression  of  competition,  and  il- 
legal exploitation  of  the  public  are  things 
which  the  public  intends  to  make  no  longer 
possible."  Corporate  interests  now  accept  the 
situation,  and  have  no  fear  of  the  outcome, 
"knowing  that  honesty,  whether  compulsory 
or  voluntary,  never  caused  a  panic  or  a  decline 
in  genuine  values."  None  of  these  things  ex- 
cite his  apprehension;  but  "gravely  different" 
is  the  case  of  Socialism,  the  doctrines  of 
which,  "long  looked  upon  as  an  excrescence 
of  economic  friction,  have  entered  deeply  into 
the  thought  of  a  disturbed  people,  and  must  be 
reckoned  with."     He  says  further: 

"Quite  as  the  average  citizen  viewed  with  as- 
tonishment the  total  figures  of  the  last  election, 
seeing  that  even  against  the  tide  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's personal  popularity  Mr.  Debs  had  polled 
nearly  .half  a  million  votes,  so  will  they  contem- 
plate the  results  in  November.  If  Mr.  Hearst's 
party  were  not  in  the  field,  and  therefore  should 
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not  draw  to  it  a  large  body  of  disalTected  voters 
who  will  be  chary  of  advocating  radical  Social- 
ism, and  the  Socialist  and  Socialist  Labor  parties 
were  to  mark  the  full  count  of  those  who  have 
become  imbued  with  the  fallacies  of  the  non- 
competitive state  of  society  they  would  be  found 
to  be  more  than  a  million  strong,  and  it  will  be 
no  matter  of  surprise  to  me  if  the  returns  show 
more  than  that  up  to  the  point  of  having  tripled 
the  record  made  four  years  ago." 


'T'HE  reception  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  article  by 
•'•  the  press  of  the  country  is  about  what 
might  be  expected.  Its  importance  is  mag- 
nified by  the  Republican  papers  and  minimized 
by  the  Democratic.  The  way  in  which  the  latter 
meet  the  unexpected  situation  is  well  illus- 
trated by  this  comment  from  the  Charleston 
Evening  Post: 

'"All  this  was  written  prior  to  the  holding  of 
the  Denver  Convention,  at  which  the  factions  of 
the  Democratic  party  got  together  and  buried  the 
old  differences  and  constructed  a  platform  on 
which  Mr.  Cleveland  might  have  stood   comfort- 


ably. Had  that  great  Democrat  lived  to  read  the 
Denver  platform,  and  to  compare  the  utterances 
of  the  two  parties  on  the  issues  that  are  before 
the  country  to-day,  we  believe  that  he  would  not 
have  hesitated  to  support  the  candidacy  of  Mr. 
Bryan,  despite  all  the  hard  and  bitter  things  Mr. 
Bryan  and  his  factional  following  have  said  about 
Mr.  Cleveland,  in  return  for  all  the  hard  and 
bitter  things  Mr.  Cleveland's  followers  have  said 
about  Mr.  Bryan.  Mr.  Cleveland  could  have  stood 
with  George  Gray  and  David  R.  Francis  and 
Alton  B.  Parker  and  all  the  other  Democrats  of 
his  type  and  association,  now  earnestly  support- 
ing the  cause  of  the  people  and  pressing  the  war 
against  predatory  wealth  and  the  'unwholesome 
progeny  of  paternalism.'  "' 

The  Buffalo  Times,  a  paper  owned  by  Norman 
E.  Mack,  chairman  of  the  Democratic  national 
committee,  endeavors  to  break  the  force  of 
Mr.  Cleveland's  utterances  as  follows : 

"For  a  year  prior  to  his  death  Mr.  Cleveland 
was  an  extremely  ill  man.  His  death  occurred 
before  the  Democratic  candidate  had  been  nom- 
inated  or   the  platform   framed.     Dragging  from 


^       "  ,^?fl  TO  w  s  noii 


THE    BIVOUAC    OF    THE    DEAD 

On    shame's   eternal   camping  ground 

Their    silent    tents   are   spread, 
And  Bryan  guards  with  solemn  round. 

The  bivouac  of  the  dead. 

— Bushnell  in  Cincinnati  Times-Star. 
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A  THRICE  TOLD  TALE 

— Spokane  Spokesman-Review. 

his  grave  an  alleged  utterance  of  his  dying  days 
presents  the  most  pitiful  spectacle  of  a  great 
party's  appeal  for  power  ever  presented  to  the 
American  people.  The  force  of  American  citizens 
in  this  campaign  is  not  to  the  past,  but  to  the  pro- 
gressive spirit,  independence,  and  love  of  liberty 
of  the  Nation's  people.  Like  a  vulture  the  Repub- 
lican machine  hovers  over  the  graves  of  the  past." 


'T'HE  campaign  tactics  of  Mr.  Bryan  this 
•■•  year  differ  from  his  tactics  in  previous 
campaigns  in  the  fact  that  he  is  not  no^  an- 
nouncing any  paramount  issue,  but  is  devot- 
ing himself  to  all  the  issues  in  the  platform. 
What  he  gave,  in  his  speech  of  acceptance,  as 
the  dominant  issue — Shall  the  people  rule? — 


^^•r\ 


is,  of  course,  not  an  issue,  but  a  v^ratchword. 
His  speeches  since  then  have  been  devoted  in 
turn  to  the  tariff,  the  writ  of  injunction,  fed- 
eral incorporation  of  inter-state  corporations, 
the  federal  guarantee  of  bank  deposits,  and 
other  subjects.  In  the  last  few  weeks,  how- 
ever, the  subject  of  guaranteeing  bank  depos- 
its has  been  assuming  in  the  general  discus- 
sion the  position  of  a  dominant  issue.  It  is 
the  one  new  subject  in  the  campaign.  It  re- 
lates itself  naturally  to  the  bank  panic  of  last 
winter,  and  is  therefore  peculiarly  timely.  It 
has  in  it  much  that  appeals  to  the  same  minds 
that  were  attracted  by  the  free  silver  issue 
and  the  greenback  issue,  and  so  lends  itself 
readily  to  effective  campaign  use  in  the  west 
and  middle  west,  where  Bryan's  hopes  of  vic- 
tory are  brightest.  It  is  the  one  issue  raised 
by  Mr.  Bryan,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  "that  appears  likely  to  take  the 
strongest  hold  on  the  imagination  of  the 
voters."  "No  issue,"  the  Boston  Transcript 
agrees,  "is  likely  to  figure  more  prominently 
in  the  coming  campaign."  Mr.  Willis  J. 
Abbott,  who  has  been  a  sort  of  press  agent 
of  Mr.  Bryan  for  years,  represents  it  as  "the 
great  issue"  in  the  middle  west,  the  "universal 
acceptance"  of  which  in  that  section  is  dazing 
all  the  politicians.  And  the  special  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Times  states  that 
in  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Iowa  and  adjoining 
states  Republicans  themselves  are  coming  out 
strongly  in  favor  of  it,  many  of  the  legislative 
candidates  of  that  party  making  their  canvass 
on  platforms  endorsing  it.  Taft,  Hughes, 
Von  Meyer,  and  other  of  the  Republican  big 
guns  have  recognized  its  importance  in  the 
campaign,  and  addressed  themselves  to  the 
attack  upon  it. 


AND  THE  CATS  CAME  BACK 

— Bushnell  in  Cincinnati  Times-Star. 


T  AST  December  the  legislature  of  Okla- 
^— '  homa,  with  the  panic  still  strong  upon  us, 
passed  a  law  creating  a  state  guarantee  of 
bank  deposits.  It  went  into  effect  last  Febru- 
ary. It  taxes  the  banks  availing  themselves 
of  the  guarantee  one  per  cent,  on  their  de- 
posits, the  proceeds  of  this  tax  forming  a 
fund  paid  to  the  state  treasurer,  and  by  him 
invested  in  securities  known  as  state  war- 
rants, bearing  three  per  cent,  interest.  This 
fund  constitutes  the  guarantee  fund.  By  the 
rule  of  the  banking  board  of  the  state,  no 
bank  operating  under  this  law  is  allowed  to 
pay  more  than  three  per  cent,  interest  on 
short-time  deposits  or  more  than  four  per 
cent,  on  long  time  deposits.  All  the  state 
banks  are  required  to  operate  under  this  law 
and  to  pay  the  tax.    Whether  a  compulsory 
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law  of  this  sort  is  constitutional  is  a  question 
already  in  the  courts  on  the  way  to  final  ad- 
judication. In  the  meantime,  the  result  of  the 
law  is  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Bryan: 

"Five  hundred  and  fifty-five  banks,  including  54 
National  banks,  had  come  under  the  provisions  of 
this  law  (the  new  banking  law  requiring  guar- 
antee of  deposits)  on  the  14th  of  last  May,_ leav- 
ing but  25s  unsecured  banks  (all  National)  in  the 
State.  A  large  number  of  depositors  withdrew 
their  money  from  the  unsecured  banks  and  de- 
posited it  in  the  secured  banks,  and  this,  too,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  in  order  to  prevent  with- 
drawals,  the  unsecured  banks,  in  some  instances,  qf| 
offered  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  the  secured 
banks  were  permitted  to  pay;  and  it  must  be  re- 
membered also  that  the  banks  which  suffered  a 
loss  of  deposits  were  all  National  banks.  And  to 
make  it  certain  that  the  difference  was  caused  by 
the  guarantee  law,  the  secured  National  banks 
gained,  while  the  unsecured  banks  lost." 

The  attorney-general  of  the  United  States  has 
recently  decided  that  no  national  bank  can, 
under  the  federal  law,  enter  into  this  state 
arrangement  for  a  guarantee  of  deposits,  and 
consequently  a  number  of  national  banks — 
about  a  score — have  applied  for  state  charters, 
intending  to  surrender  their  national  charters. 
"This,"  says  Mr.  Bryan,  "is  conclusive  proof 
that  the  Oklahoma  law  is  a  success." 


BUT  Mr.  Bryan  does  not  rest  his  case  on 
Oklahoma  statistics  alone.      He  makes  an 
ethical  appeal.    He  says: 

"Why  not  make  the  depositor  secure?  The 
United  States  Government  requires  the  deposit  of 
specific  security  when  it  intrusts  money  to  a 
National  bank,  altho  it  can  examine  the  bank  at 
any  time;  the  State  requires  security  when  it  de- 
posits money  in  a  bank;  the  county  requires  se- 
curity, and  the  city  requires  security;  even  the 
banks  require  security  from  the  officials  who 
handle  money.  Why  should  the  depositor  be  left 
to  take  his  chances  ?  A  bank  asks  deposits  on  the 
theory  that  the  depositor  is  sure  of  the  return 
of  his  money,  and  the  laws  ought  to  make  the 
facts  conform  to  the  theory.  The  depositor,  the 
community,  and  the  banker  himself  will  be  bene- 
fited by  legislation  which  will  give  to  every  de- 
positor the  assurance  that  that  which  is  committed 
to  the  keeping  of  the  bank  will  be  available  to 
meet  his  needs  at  any  time." 

To  Mr.  Taft's  objection,  that  by  this  scheme 
"the  honest  and  prudent  banker  would  be  taxed 
to  make  up  for  the  dishonesty  and  imprudence 
of  others,"  Mr.  Bryan  replies:  "Is  not  this 
true  of  all  restrictions  on  banking?  Does  not 
the  honest  and  prudent  banker  under  existing 
laws  suffer  in  order  that  the  depositor  may  be 
protected  from  the  dishonest  and  imprudent? 
In  like  manner  it  might  be  said  that  if  all 


THE  CROSSING 

— Macauley  in  New  York  World. 

people  were  careful  about  fire,  fire  insurance 
rates  need  not  be  as  high  as  they  are,  but  the 
careful  have  to  pay  higher  rates  than  they 
should  because  some  are  not  careful."  To  Mr. 
Taft's  further  objection  that  "No  one  can  fore- 
see the  burden  which  under  this  system  would 


THERE  WAS  AN  OLD  WOMAN  WHO  LIVED  IN  A 
SHOE 
Of  course  she  calls  some  of  the  kids  malefactors,  etc., 
"  they  are  all  right  there  in  the  shoe  with  her  just  the 
■. — ^Houston  Post. 


but  the 

same, 
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be  imposed  upon  the  sound  and  conservative 
bankers  of  the  country  by  this  obligation  to 
make  good  the  losses  caused  by  the  reckless, 
speculative,  and  dishonest  men,"  Mr.  Bryan 
replies:  "We  have  the  past  to  guide  us,  and 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  loss  will  be 
less  in  the  future  than  in  the  past,  because 
when  banks  become  mutually  responsible  for 
each  other's  deposits  they  will  be  sufficiently 
interested  in  each  other  to  favor  better  regu- 
lation and  greater  restrictions."'  The  chief 
cause  of  bank  failures,  Mr.  Bryan  continues, 
is  the  making  of  excessive  loans  to  directors 
or  officers  of  the  bank.  It  has  been  impos- 
sible to  secure  adequate  laws  protecting  the 
depositors  from  their  own  officers,  "because 
there  has  been  no  mutual  responsibility."  But 
"when  all  banks  become  liable  for  the  deposits 
of  each,  the  stockholders  will  insist  upon  the 
enactment  of  a  law  making  it  a  criminal  of- 
fense for  a  bank  official  to  loan  more  than  the 
prescribed  amount  to  one  individual." 


OUCH  is  the  argument  for  the  new  issue 
*^  which  may  prove  the  decisive  issue  of  this 
campaign.  There  is  hardly  a  statement  made 
by  Mr.  Bryan  in  this  argument  that  is  not 
sharply  challenged.  For  instance,  the  Kansas 
City  Journal  publishes  a  communication  from 
a  Mr.  Frank  Lee,  of  Muskogee,  Oklahoma, 
assailing  the  reliability  of  Mr.  Bryan's  statis- 
tics about  Oklahoma  banks.  When  Oklahoma 
became  a  state  last  November,  says  Mr.  Lee, 


a  fund  of  $5,000,000  was  transferred  to  the 
state  treasury  from  the  federal  treasury  as  a 
school  fund.  That  fund  remained  on  deposit 
in  the  national  banks  of  the  new  state  until 
the  new  state  banking  law  went  into  effect, 
when  it  was  withdrawn  and  redeposited  in 
the  state  banks  or  in  those  national  banks  that 
submitted  to  the  new  one  per  cent.  tax.  This 
transfer  caused,  of  course,  the  loss  of  that 
sum  to  the  "unsecured"  national  banks,  and 
the  gain  of  that  sum  to  the  "secured"  state 
banks.  Yet  in  spite  of  that  fact,  according  to 
Mr.  Lee,  the  national  banks,  in  their  May 
statements,  showed  a  net  loss  in  deposits  of 
$1,101,807;  while  the  state  banks  showed  a. 
gain  of  but  $4,237,765.  Li  other  words,  if  it 
bad  not  been  for  that  transfer  of  the  school 
fund,  the  national  banks  would  have  shown  a 
gain  of  $3,898,193,  and  the  state  banks  a  loss 
of  $762,235.  Mr.  Lee  insists  also  that  the  new 
law  of  Oklahoma  tends  to  throw  the  whole 
banking  system  of  the  state  into  partisan  poli- 
tics, the  funds  of  the  state  being  deposited 
with  a  view  to  political  expediency  rather  than 
securitv. 


VV/HAT  is  referred  to  as  the  most  con- 
"''  vincing  address  made  against  the  new 
plan  of  a  federal  guarantee  for  bank  deposits 
is  that  made  a  few  weeks  ago  in  Bennington, 
Vt.,  by  Congressman  E.  J.  Hill,  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Hill  essays  to  figure  out  just  how  the 
establishment  of  the  proposed  federal  guar- 
antee fund  of  $15,000,000  would  affect  the 
depositors  in  his  own  state.  The  total  de- 
posits in  the  banks  and  trust  companies  of 
Connecticut,  by  the  last  reports,  were 
$342,838,031.  The  share  of  the  guarantee 
fund  which  Connecticut  banks  would  have  to 
pay  would  amount  to  $428,547.  Savs  Mr. 
Hill : 

"What  would  Conrecticut  get  in  return  for  this 
great  sum  of  $428,547^  She  would  have  the  en- 
tire amount  of  losses  to  depos'tors  in  her  failed 
banks  last  year  made  good  to  them.  How  much 
was  that?  Not  one  cent.  How  much  the  year 
before?  Nothing.  How  much  for  the  last  ten 
years?  Nothing  for  national  banks,  nothing  for 
State  banks,  nothing  for  trust  companies,  and  only 
$31,387.70  for  savings  banks;  so  that  if  this  benefi- 
cent Bryan  plan  had  been  effect  for  the  last  ten 
years,  assuming  the  same  average  of  deposits  as 
last  year,  Connecticut  banks  would  have  paid  out 
?!4  285;  ^47  ^nd  their  depos'tors  would  have  got 
back  $31,387.70.  She  would,  however,  have  had 
the  privilege  o*^  helping  to  mike  good  the  losses 
to  the  dppnsito''"'  of  the  speculative  b^nks  and 
stncV  gambl'ng  trust  companies  of  Wall  Street, 
and  nurnerous  other  similar  institutions  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.     . 

"To  now  force  upon  this  country  a  law  by  which 
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lliese  hard  earned  savings  shall  be  annually 
whittled  down  to  make  good  the  losses  of  plungers 
ard  speculators  anywhere,  or  even  to  contribute 
to  the  soundness  of  legitimate  commercial  banks 
organized  for  profit  in  other  States,  would  be  a 
crime  only  equaled  by  the  plan  which  sprang 
from  the  brain  of  the  same  financial  genius  in 
1S96,  to  have  these  deposits  paid  in  dollars  worth 
but  50  cents."' 


TT  IS  very  evident  that  this  new  issue  of 
*■  Mr.  Bryan's  has  caught  the  Democratic 
press  somewhat  unprepared,  and  his  side  of 
the  question  is,  as  yet,  very  meagerly  defended. 
Several  papers  of  influence  have,  however, 
deprecated  a  hasty  condemnation  of  the 
scheme.  The  New  ^'ork  Journal  of  Com- 
merce regrets  that  Mr.  Taft  did  not  give  the 
subject  deeper  study  before  speaking  in  dis- 
approval, and  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
thinks  that  before  the  end  of  the  campaign 
he  may  rue  the  day  he  took  such  a  decided 
stand  against  it.  The  Plain  Dealer  does  not 
come  out  in  its  favor,  but  it  thinks  most  of 
the  objections  made  to  it  could  be  averted  by 
provisions    in    the    law    itself — such    as    more 


careful  inspection  to  prevent  wild  cat  methods. 
Still  more  significant  is  the  position  taken  by 
the  Springfield  Republican,  which  is  support- 
ing Taft  for  President,  but,  in  a  tentative  way, 
at  the  same  time  supports  Mr.  Bryan's  scheme 
for  guaranteed  deposits;  or,  at  least,  as  it 
puts  it,  undertakes  to  show  that  something  can 
be  said  in  its  favor.     Says  The  Republican: 

"The  chief  point  to  be  made  on  behalf  of  a 
government  guaranty  of  deposits  is  that  it  would 
bring  all  the  banks  under  a  given  government  con- 
trol into  a  common  interest  on  behalf  of  safe 
banking  and  observance  by  all  of  the  government's 
restrictive  laws.  It  is  called  a  government  guar- 
anty of  deposits.  It  should  rather  be  called  a 
joint  bank  insurance  of  deposits  under  govern- 
ment supervision  and  enforcement.  The  govern- 
ment does  not  provide  the  insurance  fund ;  it  is 
provided  by  the  banks,  and  every  bank  in  the 
system  thereby  becomes  concerned  in  the  safe 
and  conservative  conduct  of  every  other  bank. 
Instead  of  as  now  standing  off  and  bidding  the 
government  enforce  its  restrictions  as  best  it  may, 
they  each  become  an  interested  agent  in  assisting 
the  public  supervision  on  behalf  of  general  bank- 
ing security.  Accordingly  when  it  is  urged  that 
this  plan  woidd  place  a  high  premium  on  wild-cat 
banking,  the  fact  is  to  be  considered  that  on  the 
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THE  RED  CAMPAIGN 

Eugene  V.  Debs,  Socialist  candidate  for  President,  is  here  addressing  a  crowd  at  a  Socialist  picnic  in  Lemont, 
III.  He  is  making  a  campaign  tour  in  a  special  car,  which  he  calls  The  Red  Special,  and  if  the  late  Mr.  Cleve- 
land's apprehensions  are  realized,   Debs  will  poll  over  a  million  votes  this  year 


contrary  it  enlists  every  decent  and  conservative 
bank  in  the  service  of  assisting  the  government  in 
suppressing  such  banking." 


^C^OTHING    in    politics,    either    na- 

N\\  tional  or  international,  has 
jj  aroused  as  much  popular  inter- 
iJ  est,  apparently,  during  the  last 
i2)  month,  as  has  been  aroused  by 
the  daily  reports  of  what  our  "aviators"  are 
doing  in  various  parts  of  the  v^^orld.  Every 
day  promises  a  new  "world's  record"  in  fly- 
ing. Just  at  present  Orville  Wright  holds 
the  record.  A  few  days  ago  it  was  held  by 
Delagrange,  the,  Frenchman.  Prior  to  that 
Farman,  the  Scotsman,  held  it.  That  there 
should  be  such  a  thing  as  a  "world's  record"  in 
flying  is  of  itself  enough  to  make  the  year 
1908  a  memorable  one.  The  dream  of  cen- 
turies has  become  an  actuality.  The  record 
of  successful  flights  during  the  last  twelve 
months  is  an  impressive  one.  It  includes  at 
least  nine  different  heavier-than-air  machines 
constructed  on  different  plans,  but  all  of  them 
based  on  the  principle  of  the  aeroplane.  Far- 
man,  Lelas,  the  Wright  brothers,  Baldwin, 
Delagrange,  Bieriot,  Curtiss,  Ferber,  Malecot, 
are  names  of  different  aviators  who  have 
been  figuring  in  the  reports  during  the  year 


with  their  aeroplanes,  hydroplanes,  biplanes 
and  monoplanes.  The  distances  covered  have 
varied  all  the  way  from  one  hundred  yards 
to  more  than  fifty  miles.  The  flights  have 
been  made,  some  of  them,  with  the  wind  blow- 
ing twenty-four  miles  an  hour,  and,  most 
startling  fact  of  all,  no  serious  accidents  have 
happened  to  the  operators.  In  that  time  all 
sorts  of  fatal  accidents  have  been  chronicled 
of  balloonists.  But  up  to  the  time  of  this 
writing  those  who  do  their  flying  in  real  fly- 
ing, not  floating,  machines,  have  had  nothing 
more  serious  than  scratches,  bumps  and 
bruises  to  complain  of. 


■W/HEN,  on  September  7,  Leon  Delagrange, 
^  president  of  the  Aviation  Club  of 
France,  circled  the  field  at  Issy  eighteen  times, 
remaining  in  the  air  thirty-one  minutes,  the 
average  height  of  the  flight  was  thirteen  feet, 
and  there  was  no  wind  to  speak  of.  On  the 
day  before  he  had  broken  the  world's  record 
by  a  flight  of  half  an  hour  lacking  five  seconds, 
and  his  greatest  altitude  was  twenty-six  feet. 
Then  Orville  Wright  got  busy  at  Fort  Myer, 
near  Washington.  On  September  9,  he  made 
three  flights  and  made  three  new  records.  In 
the  early  morning  he  flew  around  the  parade 
ground  for  57  minutes  31  seconds;  late  in  the 
afternoon  he  flew  for  62  minutes  15  seconds. 
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And  in  the  moonlight  of  the  same  evening  he 
took  Lieutenant  Lahm  on  the  machine,  and 
the  two  sailed  around  for  6  minutes  16  sec- 
onds— the  best  record  made  for  a  flight  of 
two.  He  had  distinguished  spectators.  The 
secretary  of  war  and  the  secretary  of  the 
navy  were  both  present.  Generals  Miles, 
Oliver  and  Murray  were  there.  The  French 
military  attache,  Major  Fournier,  Colonel  Hat- 
field and  many  others,  civilians  as  well  as 
military  officers,  watched  the  flights.  The 
description  of  one  flight  seems  to  answer  for 
that  of  all,  the  machine  behaving  itself  day 
after  day  in  practically  the  same  manner.  Says 
the  special  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Times,  of  the  afternoon  flight : 

"As  viewed  from  behind  at  close  quarters  the 
enormous  planes  with  the  large  twin  propellers 
whirring  with  an  irregular  rattle  behind  them 
seemed  to  flutter  off  down  the  parade  ground  like 
a  wounded  bird.  As  the  distance  increased,  how- 
ever, the  impression  of  irregular  motion  conveyed 
by  the  propellers  was  lost,  and  the  machine  seemed 
to  be  sliding  over  the  grass  on  its  skids  like  an 
iceboat  over  a  frozen  lake.  The  aeroplane  was 
fully  100  yards  from  the  starting  point  before  it 
could  be  seen  that  it  had  left  the  ground  and  was 
skimming  the  highest  weeds  under  its  own  power. 
Then  like  a  giant  gull,  snow  white  in  the  sunlight, 
the  tips  of  the  planes  tilted  to  the  left,  and  still 
on  the  rise  the  aeroplane  passed  over  the  aero- 
drome at  the  other  end  of  the  field,  missing  its 
gable  roof  by  only  a  few  feet.  Mr.  Wright  held 
his  planes  and  rudder  rigid  until  a  complete  half 
circle  had  been  described,  and  then  brought  the 
ship  back  to  an  even  keel  as  he  sped  up  the  field 
along  the  side  of  Arlington  National  Cemetery." 


The  only  effect  apparent  from  the  additional 
load  when  Lieutenant  Lahm  accompanied  the 
operator  was  the  slower  rising  of  the  machine 
at  the  start,  but  it  flew  even  more  steadily  and 
smoothly  with  two  than  with  one. 


COME  of  the  maneuvers,  as  described,  are 
*^  particularly  impressive.  In  order  to  ac- 
knowledge a  cheer  from  the  spectators, 
Wright,  who  had  no  spare  hand  to  wave, 
dipped  the  nose  of  his  machine,  swooping 
down  to  about  twenty  feet  above  the  ground, 
then  up  again  to  a  distance  of  nearly  one  hun- 
dred feet,  going  all  the  time  at  the  speed  of 
an  express  train.  He  took  the  curves  at  an 
angle  of  30  degrees.  At  one  time  he  was  over 
150  feet  above  the  ground,  and,  so  far  as  ob- 
servers could  tell,  the  aeroplane  showed  no 
effect  whatever  from  the  air-currents  even 
at  that  height.  "There  was  no  rocking  or  div- 
ing perceptible,  and  it  maintained  its  course 
as  steadily  as  a  ship  on  a  summer  sea."  The 
next  day,  September  10,  the  machine  flew  for 
a  still  longer  time,  65  minutes  52  seconds,  in 
a  twelve-mile  breeze,  making  some  quick  short 
turns  that  took  the  breath  of  the  observers. 
While  the  flights  are  all  of  them  comparatively 
low,  this  is  not  because  the  operator  can  not 
go  as  high  as  he  wishes,  nor  is  it  because  he 
is  fearful  of  the  consequences.  To  a  New 
York  Herald  reporter,  Mr.  Wright  explained 
the  matter  as  follows: 

"The  higher  up  in  the  air  I  am  at  the  time  of 


PLANNING    TO    CARRY    A    NATIONAL    ELECTION 

Norman  E.  Mack  and  his  Executive  Committee  are  here  discussing   (if  the  cartoonists  are  to  be  believed)   how   to 
prevent  the  corporations  from  contributing  funds  for  the  election  of  Mr.  Bryan 
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a  stoppage  of  tlie  motor  the  longer  I  have  to 
reach  the  ground  and  the  more  time  to  pick  out 
a  landing  place.  That  would  indicate  that  I 
thould  fly  high  in  the  speed  test.  But  the  higher 
I  go. the  less  I  am  able  to  judge  whether  I  am 
traveling  in  one  plane  or  wavering  up  and  down, 
since  it  is  entirely  by  the  ground  that  I  must 
judge  that.  This  wavering  motion,  of  course, 
dimmishes  my  speed  over  the  ground,  so  in  the 
speed  test  1  must  not  get  too  high.  1  shall  prob- 
ably maintain  an  average  height  of  twenty  to 
thirty  feet  above  the  tree  tops  in  this  flight. 
While  1  might  be  safe,  as  far  as  the  machine  is 
concerned,  should  the  motor  stop,  at  a  greater 
height,  1  will  make  better  time  by  sticking  com- 
paratively close  to  the  earth,  and  so  be  able  to 
judge  the  levelness  of  the  flight.  When  com- 
pelled to  come  down  from  a  height  by  the  stopping 
of  the  motor,  1  can  descend  at  an  angle  of  about 
eight  degrees,  or,  of  course,  as  much  steeper  as 
]  wish.  I  could  come  down  from  half  a  mile  or 
a  mile  or  any  height  in  the  air  I  might  be,  at 
this  angle  and  land  without  danger.  There  is  no 
danger  in  coming  down  unless  1  should  make  a 
mistake,  or  if  1  was  compelled  to  land  on  the 
wrong  kind  of  ground." 

THESE  flights  at  Fort  Myer  have  not  been 
a  part  of  the  official  tests.  They  are 
simply  a  preparation  for  the  tests.  There  will 
be  a  test  for  speed  and  a  test  for  endurance. 
If  he  meets  these  tests  satisfactorily  Wright 
will  be  entitled  to  the  award  of  $25,000  offeretl 
by  the  war  department.  If  on  the  speed  test 
he  makes  42  miles  an  hour,  as  he  is  expected 
to  do,  he  will  be  entitled  to  $5,000  bonus. 
There  is  little  doubt  of  his  success;  and  that 
of  his  brother,  Wilbur,  who  is  operating  the 
same  sort  of  machine  in  France,  but  who  has 
been  having  a  little  poorer  luck  with -his  motor, 
is  also  confidently  expected.  Mr.  Charles  R. 
Flint,  of  New  York,  who  is  interested  finan- 
cially in  the  Wright  brothers'  aeroplane,  is  so 
confident  that  he  has  expressed  his  readiness 


I0  deposit  $50,000  with  any  foreign  govern- 
ment as  a  guarantee  that  he  will  supply  it 
with  an  aeroplane  fleet,  provided  he  is  as- 
sured of  the  purchase  of  a  million-dollar  fleet 
when  it  is  constructed.  But  the  success  al- 
ready achieved  by  these  Ohio  inventors  and 
the  financial  success  that  seems  about  to  be 
achieved  has  been  gaimed  by  years  of  study 
and  hard  work.  The  elder  of  the  two,  Wilbur, 
in  a  magazine  article,  says:  "In  1896  my 
brother  and  I  saw  a  press  dispatch  telling  of 
the  death  of  Lilienthal,  the  German  aeronaut, 
by  a  fall  from  his  machine.  This  started  our 
first  active  interest  in  the  problem  of  aerial 
navigation.  Up  to  1900  we  merely  studied 
and  made  laboratory  experiments,  and  then, 
in  that  year,  started  the  actual  work  of  build- 
ing a  flying  machine."  Here  were  four  years 
of  study  and  laboratory  experiments.  Follow- 
ing these  canje  three  years  of  experiments  in 
constructing  a  machine.  The  first  successful 
flight  was  made  December  17,  1903.  And 
since  then  five  years  more  of  study  and  ex- 
perimentation have  ensued,  making  twelve 
years  in  all.  They  are  entitled  to  their 
success. 


[O  M()RE  notable  reception,  it  is 
said,  ever  was  seen  at  President 
Roosevelt's  home  in  Oyster  Bay 
than  that  which  was  given  sev- 
eral weeks  ago  to  the  Olympic 
athletes.  Sixty-eight  of  them  there  were, 
varying  in  size  from  the  giant  Rose,  of  Cali- 
fornia, to  "the  little  mite  of  a  man,"  John  J. 
Hayes,  of  New  York,  and  the  President  was 
well  versed  in  the  athletic  achievements  of 
most  of  them.     His  voice  choked  as  he  started 


LIKE  A    BIRD   \\  ITH   A   CRIPPLED   WIXG 

Wilbur  Wright,  in  his  practice  flights  at  Le  Mans,  had  bad  luck  with  the  weather  and  with  his  motor.  Th;s 
pictur-  shows  him  when  his  machine  flew  too  near  the  ground  and  one  wing  struck  as  he  tried  to  make  a  quick 
turn   to   avoid    an   obstacle.     The  injury   was  easily   remedied 
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to  speak  to  them,  and  his  eyes  were  brimming 
with  tears.  "Mr.  Rooseveh,"  says  the  New 
York  Times,  "is  the  only  President  we  have 
ever  had  who  could  talk  to  athletes  as  he  talked 
to  Mr.  Sullivan's  company,  like  one  of  them- 
selves." This  is  one  of  the  things  he  told 
them :  '"I  want  you  to  remember,  as  I  told  my 
regiment  at  our  parting,  that  you  are  heroes 
for  ten  days.  When  the  time  is  up  drop  into 
your  business  again.  I  should  not  like  to  meet 
some  seedy  individual  twenty  years  from  now 
who  could  only  say  that  he  had  won  at  the 
Olympic  games  and  nothing  more."  The  re- 
ception came  close  upon  the  heels  of  the  great 
parade  in  honor  of  the  athletes  in  the  streets 
of  New  York.  Nearly  half  a  million  persons, 
it  is  estimated,  turned  out  to  see  them,  and 
there  was  one  continuous  cheer  from  Forty- 
sixth  Street  to  the  City  Hall,  where  they  were 
presented  with  medals  by  the  acting  mayor, 
and  one  of  them,  Hayes,  the  Marathon  winner, 
was  mobbed  by  a  half-dozen  women,  bent  on 
kissing  the  young  and  blushing  victor.  And 
now  after  the  parade  and  the  reception  comes 
— what?  Obscurity  and  a  hard  prosy  life,  as 
the  President  foresaw?  For  most  of  them, 
yes ;  but  not  for  all.  "What  Greece  could  not 
do  for  the  winners  of  her  Olympic  games," 
remarks  the  New  York  World,  "the  new  world 
of  which  Greece  never  heard,  a  land  of  bar- 
barians beyond  the  gates  of  Hercules  and 
fabled  Atlantis,  is  doing  for  the  winner  of 
the    Marathon    race,    and    even    for    the    man 


who  didn't  win.  'Johnny'  Hayes,  the  smiling 
Irish-American  who  ran  the  others  off  their 
legs,  is  to  deliver  a  monologue  on  'how  it 
feels  to  be  a  Marathon  winner,'  and  the  mov- 
ing-picture machine  will  show  how  the  race 
looked.  Athens  with  all  her  marble  palaces 
had  no  cinematograph.  .  .  .  The  mov- 
ing-picture machine  is  more  mighty  than  the 
trump  of  fame." 


S  THE  most  powerful  fighting 
force  now  under  one  command 
in  any  navy  of  the  world 
weighed  anchor  in  the  harbor  of 
Melbourne,  and  passed  unit  by 
unit  out  of  the  bay,  the  Australian  metropolis 
resounded  with  the  booming  of  salutes,  the 
hills  about  the  headland  shores  were  packed 
with  cheering  spectators,  and  the  newspapers 
of  the  antipodes  were  defying  the  Japanese  to 
welcome  Rear  Admiral  Sperry  and  his  men 
with  circumstances  of  such  splendor  and  sol- 
emnity as  attended  the  coming  and  the  going 
of  the  sixteen  battleships  off  the  coasts  of  the 
island  continent.  The  interval  of  nearly  three 
weeks  elapsing  from  the  arrival  of  the  ar- 
mada in  the  harbor  of  Sydney  until  steam  was 
up  for  Yokohama  had  served  to  disabuse  the 
Australian  mind  of  an  elaborately  propagated 
idea  that  American  bluejackets  are  ruffians 
dangerous   to   the   peace   and   security  of   any 


"MOST    REMARKABLE    RECEPTION   EVER  HELD    AT    SAGAMORE    HILL" 

So  at  least  the  newspapers  called  it  when  the  Olympic  athletes  went  out  to  Oyster  Bay  to  see  President  Roosevelt. 
"Boys,  this  is  the  greatest  ever,"  remarked  the  President,  and  then  he  choked  up  and  his  eyes  brimmed  with  tears, 
and  he  couldn't  say  anything  more — for  a  while- 
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orderly  community.  "Much  apprehension  had 
existed  until  their  arrival,"  according  to  the 
New  York  Herald's  despatches,  "when  the  ex- 
emplary deportment  of  the  sailors  routed  all 
fears  and  left  the  Australians  shamefaced  at 
having  even  partly  credited  the  defamations." 
A  finer  tribute  to  the  discipline  and  conduct 
of  any  force  than  that  of  the  Melbourne  Age 
on  the  subject  of  our  sailors  at  all  times  and 
everywhere  in  Australia  one  could  not  wish. 
The  three  cases  of  drunkenness  were  dealt 
with  so  quickly  that  few  spectators  noticed 
them,  while  the  ship's  cook  who  struck  a 
Chinaman  had  public  opinion  in  "a  white  Aus- 
tralia" entirely  on  his  side. 


NEVER  had  so  enormous  a  naval  force, 
fully  prepared  for  war,  awaked  the 
echoes  of  those  southern  hills  until  then.  Every 
twelve-inch  gun  in  the  squadron  roared  in 
honor  of  the  Commonwealth  when  Admiral 
Sperry  and  his  stafif  landed  at  Sydney  to  pay 
an  official  visit  to  Lord  Northcote,  the  Gov- 
ernor-General, the  hillsides  and  cliffs  over- 
looking the  bay  being  packed  with  people  as 
close  together  as  they  could  stand.  The  dis- 
tribution of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars 
among  the  sailors  of  the  fleet  as  an  instalment 
of  their  pay  facilitated  the  introduction  of  our 
tars  to  the  sights  of  the  city.  A  quite  serious 
embarrassment  might  have  arisen  over  the 
refusal  of  the  Governor-General  to  permit  de- 
tachments from  the  battleships  to  parade  the 
city  armed.  Admiral  Sperry  assumed  the 
firmest  attitude  on  this  point.  At  one  time  it 
seemed  as  if  the  visit  would  be  deprived  of 
all  official  character  by  the  hopelessness  of  the 
disagreement  on  this  head.  There  would  have 
been  no  exchanges  of  official  visits,  no  maneu- 
vering in  the  bay,  no  talk  about  blood  being 
thicker  than  water.  Lord  Northcote  cabled 
to  London  in  the  end  and  the  point  was 
yielded. 


T^HERE  never  was  the  slightest  foundation 
■■■  for  a  report  reaching  Sydney  in  advance 
of  the  fleet  to  the  effect  that  the  fire  control 
installation  for  the  accurate  direction  of  the 
artillery  had  broken  down.  Canards  have 
preceded  the  battleships  to  every  port  at  which 
they  touch.  The  most  serious  of  these  is  to 
the  effect  that  the  sailors  take  practical  pos- 
session of  every  place  they  come  to,  overpow- 
ering and  terrorizing  the  local  authorities. 
Admiral  Sperry  is  convinced  that  what  he 
deems  "a  systematic  campaign  of  malignity" 
has  been  organized.    In  some  cases  the  news- 


papers have  been  utilized  to  propagate  false- 
hoods, such  as  that  put  out  in  the  Jornal  do 
Comercio  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  which  made  it 
appear  that  a  mutiny  had  taken  place  aboard 
the  Kansas.  The  rumors  of  anarchists  haunt 
the  ports  of  call  as  well,  to  say  nothing  of 
tales  of  collisions  between  the  units,  bursting 
of  casemates  at  target  practice,  and  lack  of 
harmony  among  the  higher  officers.  It  might 
be  surmised  that  the  father  of  lies  is  voyaging 
ahead  of  the  fleet,  sewing  seeds  of  discord 
that  have  as  yet  blossomed  into  no  fruits  of 
mischance.  Australia  got  the  benefit  of  the 
largest  distribution  yet. 


NO  LITTLE  uneasiness  is  affirmed  to  have 
weighed  upon  the  mind  of  Admiral 
Sperry  as  his  gigantic  squadron,  escorted  by 
scores  of  steamboats,  yachts  and  launches,  de- 
parted from  Australian  shores.  Yokohama 
has  been  filled  for  weeks  past  with  sinister  re- 
ports of  the  mischances  likely  to  befall  the 
United  States  fleet — reports  which  in  one  or 
two  instances  found  their  way  into  Melbourne 
and  Sydney  dailies,  stimulating  the  populations 
of  those  two  cities  into  a  greater  exuberance 
of  welcome  than  they  originally  planned. 
Indeed,  some  papers  in  the  Melbourne  region, 
notably  the  Argus,  have  found  it  expedient  to 
warn  Australians  against  their  tendency  to  hail 
the  American  fleet  as  an  anti-Japanese  demon- 
stration. The  ships  came  at  a  time  when  Aus- 
tralian sentiment  against  the  yellow  man  is 
almost  fierce.  Lord  Northcote,  who  has  lost 
some  popularity  as  Governor-General  owing 
to  his  well  known  sympathies  with  the  Asiatic, 
is  said  to  have  deprecated  a  too  effusive  out- 
burst over  the  Americans  lest  it  be  interpreted 
by  Tokyo  as  a  sort  of  impeachment  of  the 
Anglo- Japanese  alliance.  Prime  Minister  Al- 
fred Deakin  took  the  matter  out  of  the  Gov- 
ernor-General's hands. 


W/HAT  aroused  Australian  interest  in  the 
^  battleships  to  keenness,  however,  is  the 
desire  for  a  sea  force  independent  of  London 
which  Alfred  Deakin  has  done  so  much  to 
bring  into  being  at  the  antipodes.  London 
not  so  long  ago  condemned  as  wrong  in  prin- 
ciple any  and  every  form  of  distinctively  Aus- 
tralian defence  of  the  naval  kind.  The  British 
naval  commander-in-chief  on  the  Australian 
station  owes  no  allegiance  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment of  the  island  commonwealth,  he  is 
not  an- Australian,  he  has  practically  no  Aus- 
tralian officers  or  men,  and  no  Australian 
knowledge  or  sympathy.     His  duties  keep  him 
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in  Sydney  occasionally,  but  in  no  way  bring 
him  in  touch  with  officialdom  there.  The  de- 
fence of  the  British  Empire  includes  never- 
theless that  of  Australia.  She  pays  about  a 
million  dollars  a  year  towards  it.  Canada 
pays  next  to  nothing.  Yet  Australia  gets  far 
less  naval  protection  than  does  the  Dominion. 
The  solution  of  the  problem  thus  arising,  ac- 
cording to  Prime  Minister  Deakin,  is  some- 
thing to  which  the  term  navy,  owned  and  offi- 
cered by  the  Commonwealth,  would  be  applic- 
able. The  coming  of  the  United  States  fleet 
was  hailed  as  an  object  lesson. 


T  INGOISM  in  Australia  has  received  from 
*^  the  roar  of  Admiral  Sperry's  twelve-inch 
guns  the  greatest  fillip  since  Alfred  Deakin 
began  to  agitate  an  independent  Common- 
wealth navy.  "Self-respect,  self-esteem,  self- 
assertion,"  to  quote  the  Melbourne  Age,  re- 
ferring to  the  American  armada  on  the  eve 
of  its  arrival,  "whatever  name  is  given  to 
it,  a  sentiment  of  the  duty  of  self-defence, 
strong  already,  is  growing  stronger  the  more 
we  realize  our  strategically  perilous  position 
south  of  the  awakening  Asiatic  peoples  and 
as  one  of  the  two  warders  of  the  Pacific." 
This  sort  of  press  utterance  was  inspired  by 
Australia's  recent  naval  scare,  precipitated  by 
what  happened  to  some  Japanese  in  British 
Columbia.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say,  ac- 
cording to  the  Sydney  Herald,  that  the  island 
commonwealth  is  defenceless  at  sea  against 
any  form  of  hostility.  Except  two  Victorian 
goldfield  towns  and  one  silver  mining  town 
in  western  New  South  Wales,  the  continent 
has  no  town  of  more  than  fifteen  thousand 
people  that  is  not  accessible  from  the  open  sea. 
Nearly  half  the  population  of  Australia  dwells 
close  to  the  sea  in  cities  and  townships. 


T INGO  Japanese  organs  have  occasionally 
^  affirmed  that  the  bombardment  of  Sydney 
would  damage  New  South  Wales  more  than 
the  loss  of  London  and  Southampton  and  Ply- 
mouth together  would  damage  England.  Be 
he  rich  or  be  he  poor,  citizen  or  of  the  bush- 
folk,  as  the  Melbourne  Argus  had  observed 
before  our  fleet  appeared,  the  accessible  part 
of  a  New  South  Welshman's  wealth  is  stored 
in  Sydney,  and  he  is  naturally  anxious  about 
its  safety.  The  fact  lends  point  to  the  Aus- 
tralian grievance  that  the  Commonwealth  must 
abandon  the  defence  of  its  own  coasts  because 
of  the  "oneness"  of  the  British  navy.  Sydney 
and  Melbourne  must  pay  for  a  fleet  that  is 
usually  maneuvering  in  the  Yellow  Sea  when 
it  ought  to  lie  off  the  Australian  coast.     The 


unyielding  attitude  of  London  upon  this  matter 
of  detail  connected  with  British  naval  power 
in  the  Southern  hemisphere  has  been  a  source 
of  infinite  friction.  Matters  were  not  mended 
by  the  accusation  in  opposition  Sydney  dailies 
that  the  Prime  Minister  was  exploiting  the 
coming  of  the  American  battleships  for  his 
own  political  benefit.  That  Prime  Minister 
Deakin  made  a  lot  of  Jingo  capital  out  of  the 
squadron  is  undisputed. 


T  T  WAS  deemed  excessively  bad  taste  in 
*-  Prime  Minister  Deakin  to  say,  as.  he  did 
before  our  battleships  steamed  in,  that  had 
the  United  States,  in  the  war  with  Spain,  met 
with  a  single  reverse,  necessitating  further 
drafts  of  seamen,  none  were  available.  Prac- 
tically all  America's  seamen  had  been  ab- 
sorbed, and  to  man  the  fleet  recourse  must 
have  been  had  to  landsmen.  What  that  would 
have  meant,  according  to  Deakin,  is  shown 
by  the  fate  of  the  Baltic  fleet  under  the  Rus- 
sian Admiral  Rozhdestvensky.  When  the 
Australian  Prime  Minister  talked  this  way,  he 
was  insulting  the  coming  guest,  according  to 
the  Sydney  Bulletin,  altho  the  Melbourne  Age 
points  out  that  Mr.  Deakin  was  merely  giving 
his  countrymen  a  lesson  in  naval  policy,  a 
lesson  rendered  timelier  when  the  three  hun- 
dred guns  began  to  go  off  in  the  harbor.  That 
fierce  exponent  of  Australian  Jingoism,  the 
Sydney  CalU,  became  furious  at  opposition 
suggestions  that  the  presence  of  the  sixteen 
American  battleships  in  the  Pacific  removed 
all  urgency  from  the  Commonwealth's  defence 
problem. 


<<'X'HIS,  in  effect,  means  that  in  addition  to 
•■•  leaning  on  the  mother  country  for  de- 
fence we  should  lean  on  the  United  States." 
Such  suggestions  are  pronounced  by  this  Aus- 
tralian Jingoist  sheet  "disgraceful  and  dan- 
gerous." Prime  Minister  Deakin  repudiated 
them  when  they  were  said  to  be  his.  "The 
long,  lazy,  self-helpless  leaning  on  England 
reflects  bitterly  on  Australian  self-respect,  and 
the  only  safe  course  is  for  the  nation  to  pro- 
vide for  its  own  defence."  Thus  the  personal 
organ  of  the  Prime  Minister,  who,  to  do  him 
justice,  did  nothing  not  calculated  to  make 
Admiral  Sperry's  ships  a  factor  in  the  next 
election.  The  thousands  of  Australians  en- 
thusiastically welcoming  the  officers  and  sail- 
ors who  marched  from  the  landing  to  the 
Botanical  Garden  at  Sydney  were,  as  the  Bris- 
bane Telegram  insinuates,  receiving  lessons 
in  the  kind  of  Jingoism  for  which  Alfred 
Deakin  stands  in  Australian  politics. 
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Courtesy  of  Collier's    U'ccl:ly 

NATIVli    IIAWAllANS    TREATING    THE    TARS    OF    THE    'AVISCONSIX" 

This  pluitograpli  gives  an  idea  of  what  is  known  in  the  Sandw  ch  Islands  as  the  Hookuini  ceremony.  l^'niit 
dona.cd  i.y  natives  is  in  iirocess  of  transportation  from  l)arge  to  l)attleship  during  the  stay  of  our  sliips  at  the 
1  ort 


p\ESPATCHES  in  some  French  papers. 
^-^  notably  the  Paris  Figaro,  iiuHcate  that 
the  American  visitors  were  amazed  at  the 
intensit}'  of  AustraHan  feeHng  against  Japan 
and  all  things  Japanese.  What  made  all  Mel- 
bourne cheer,  the  French  daily  ventures  to 
infer,  was  the  expectation  that  the  sixteen 
battleships  are  really  in  the  Pacific  "to  take 
Japan  down."  Heedless  of  the  wheels  set 
going  within  wheels  through  the  intrigues  at 
the  antipodes  to  utilize  them  for  political  pur- 
poses, the  officers  and  men  of  the  fleet  went 
in  special  trains  to  the  Blue  Mountains,  ate 
banquets  at  town  halls,  played  baseball  with 
native  teams,  and  got  up  a  football  game  that 
brought  the  population  from  miles  around. 
The  waters  of  tHe  harbor  were  alive  wilh  tiny 
craft  putting  from  one  battleship  to  another. 
Admiral  Soerry  had  ordered  that  the  amplest 
faci'ities  be  afforded  visitors  to  inspect  the 
barbettes,  the  armament,  and  even  the  ap- 
paratus for  ccmmunicatMig  frcm  cue  ship  to 
another  by  means  of  wireless  telegraphy  and 
telep^'ony.  The  big  runs  of  the  Minnesota 
and  her  four  sixteen-thousand-ton  sisters  cre- 
ated the  most  prodigious  scnsalicn  of  all. 

/^  N  the  day  before  leaving  Melbourne  Ad- 
^^  miral  Sperry  favored  the  elwellers  on 
shore   with  a  series  of  evolutions  illustrating 


the  clock-like  precision  with  which  his  squad- 
ron can  change  formation.  The  fact  that  the 
fleet  is  on  a  strictly  war  footing,  taking  every 
precaution  entailed  by  a  state  of  actual  hos- 
tilities, agitated  Sydney  and  Melbourne.  What 
would  happen  to  Japan  ?  A  certain  piquancy 
was  imparted  to  the  situation  by  the  pleasure 
it  afforded  the  Australian  dailies  to  quote  all 
they  could  fronr  the  bellicose  utterances  of 
Jingo  sheets  in  Tokyo.  The  popular  papers, 
,ike  the  Ckuwo  and  the  Yorodzii,  were  inclined 
lo  poke  fun  at  the  crude  efforts — they  deemed 
them  such — of  the  Australians  to  entertain  the 
ropres-.ntatives  of  a  great  power  in  a  provin- 
cial capital.  The  quotation  of  such  extracts 
from  Japanese  dailies  had  no  soothing  eft'ect 
upon  the  Melbourne  mind.  Whether  or  not  the 
Americans  in  town  read  these  extracts  from 
tl:e  Japanese  dailies.  they  helped  the 
Australians  to  transform  the  festivities  into  a 
pointed  reminder  that  the  language  of  Milton 
and  Shakespeare  is  vernacular  in  the  Austra- 
lian bush  as  well  as  in  Topeka  and  Guthrie. 


T^HE  political  sympathy  between  the  United 
*•  States  and  Australia  growing  out  of 
their  determination  to  exclude  the  Asiatic 
from  their  shores  fully  explains  the  cordial 
welcome   the   battleships    received,    according 
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1(>  the  Syilncy  Biillcliii.  tliat  most  radical  of 
organs.  This  Australian  tendency  to  convert 
the  visit  of  the  Americans  into  an  anti-Japan- 
ese love  feast  is  far  from  palatable  to  such 
eager  champions  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  alli- 
ance as  the  London  Times  and  the  London 
Post.  "This  resolve  to  exclude  Asiatic  emi- 
gration," affirms  the  latter,  "being  purely  de- 
fensive, offers  no  legitimate  ground  for  resent- 
ment on  the  part  of  Asia,  nor  is  there  any 
sign  that  Asia  does  resent  the  adoption  by 
Anglo-Saxons  of  this  traditionally  Asiatic 
principle.'"  It  pleads  with  the  people  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  get  over  their  delusion  that 
love  of  the  Americans  and  hatred  of  the  Jap- 
anese are  two  aspects  of  one  policy.  To  much 
the  same  effect  argues  the  London  Times, 
which,  like  many  other  F^nglish  dailies,  fol- 
lowed Admiral  .Sperry's  triumphant  progress 
along  the  Australian  shores  with  an  uneasy 
consciousness  that,  as  the  London  Nezvs  says, 
"it  is  another  glove  thrown  in  Japan's  face." 
* 

UCH  of  that  urbanity  for  which 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Japan, 
Count  Katsura,  is  so  celebrated 
^  seemed  to  have  fled  when  he  met 
the  members  of  his  ministry  at 
his  official  residence  some  three  weeks  ago  to 
consider  the  state  of  the  Mikado's  navy.  Japan 
has  to-day  but  eleven  battleships  less  than 
twenty-five    years    old    in    her    whole    fleet,    a 


point  somewhat  alarming  to  that  arrogant  little 
Jingo  sheet,  the  Tokyo  Chmvo — which,  by  the 
way,  has  its  doubts  regarding  the  sixteen  bat- 
tleships from  America  so  soon  to  arrive  off 
the  shores  of  Nippon.  Japan,  again,  has  but 
eleven  armored  cruisers  less  than  twenty-five 
years  old.  These  battleships  which  Brazil  has 
been  ordering  in  European  shipyards  with  such 
recklessness  of  late  were  supposed  to  be  po- 
tentially in  the  fleet  of  the  Japanese.  Once 
more  the  Chuzvo  is  disillusioned,  for  Count 
Katsura  declares  that  his  government  will  not 
buy  these  monsters.  He  has  added  that  his 
government  wdl  not  build  more  than  an  aver- 
age of  one  battleship  a  year  while  his  ministry 
remains  at  the  head  of  affairs.  The  Jingoes, 
furious  at  the  strictness  of  the  censorship, 
have  been  threatening  to  upset  the  Katsura 
program  by  insisting  upc  n  two  battleships  a 
year  when  the  naval  bill  is  presented  to  the 
lower  house  of  parliament  tl  is  winter.  Kat- 
sura was  made  Prime  Minister,  according  to 
the  Chuzvo,  because  he  favored  a  huge  navy. 
Xow  that  he  is  safely  in  office,  he  has  become 
a  "pacifist,"  and  that,  too,  at  a  time  when  the 
squadron  of  a  power  with  which  Japan  may 
soon  be  at  war  is  descending  upon  the  islands. 
Such  talk  merely  reflects  sentiments  which  the 
Prime  Minister  is  doing  his  best  to  censor  out 
of  all  newspaper  comment. 


T 


HE  whole  problem  of  the  Katsura  cabinet 
for  the  next  few  months,  in  the  opinion 


Courtesy  of   Collier' 


\ALOR  CROWNED  BV  BEAUTY 


In    this    Horlolulu    scene    society   women    are    placing   leis  or    flower    wreaths    around    the    necks    of    the    men    of    the 
United  States  fleet  after  the  parade.     This  is  an  old  Hawaiian  custom 
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"THE    MOST   ANTI-AMERICAN    OF   JAPS" 
In    such    terms   is   this    statesman,    the    Count   Katsura, 
now  Prime   Minister   at   Tokyo,   referred   to    in   a    Berlin 
daily,  although  the  English  papers  would  have  it  that  he 

loves  America  and   Americans. 


of  the  Tokyo  correspondent  of  the  London 
Tim£S,  will  be  to  hold  the  Jingoes  in  check. 
The  Osaka  Mainichi,  personal  organ  of  the 
minister  of  education,  Mr.  Komatsubara,  has 
been  entreating  its  readers  to  remember  that 
America's  fleet  is  coming  upon  a  mission  of 
peace.  Mr.  Komatsubara  himself,  one  of  the 
most  advanced  thinkers  of  the  day  in  Japan, 
owes  his  portfolio  largely  to  his  influence  with 
the  newspapers,  for  he  is  a  journalist  of  skill 
and  experience  whose  services  are  always  in 
demand  when  the  press  is  to  be  placed  under 
rigid  control.  He  has  succeeded  admirably  in 
suppressing  those  bellicose  sheets  which  take 
delight  in  predicting  war  between  Japan  and 
'the  United  States.  While  Admiral  Sperry's 
battleships  are  in  the  Mikado's  ports,  there 
will  be  no  indiscretions  of  the  sort  to  which 
the  Chuzvo  has  shown  a  tendency  of  late. 
Otherwise  there  might  be  an  inglorious  ter- 
mination to  the  career  of  Mr.  Komatsubara  in 
this  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  He  began  life 
as  a  Japanese  democrat  of  the  Jeffersonian 
order,  and  he  finds  himself  to-day  censoring 
the  newspapers. 


KOMATSUBARA,  altho  he  had  to  spend 
some  years  in  prison  owing  to  the  radi- 
calism of  his  political  principles,  is  now  a 
member  of  the  Japanese  House  of  Peers,  and 
comes  in  for  much  of  that  detraction  on  the 
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THE  GRIZZLED   VETERAN  OF  JAPAN 
General  Terauchi,  who  has  long  been  Minister  of  War 
in  Tokyo,  is  the  most  experienced  military  man  living,  so 
far  as  the  equipment  of  forces  in  the  field  is  concerned. 


THE  CHAMPION  OF  AMERICA  IN  THE  MINISTRY 
Baron  Dura,  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  in 
the  Katsura  cabinet,  has  always  advocated  friendly   rela- 
tions with  the  United  States. 


JAPAN'S   TAFT 
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ground  of  his  subservience  to  the  United 
States  to  which  many  of  his  colleagues  in  the 
ministry  are  so  sensitive.  Again  and  again 
Count  Katsura  has  affirmed,  if  we  are  to  be- 
lieve Tokyo  correspondents  of  European  dail- 
ies, that  he  is  not  afraid  of  this  country.  For 
some  reason  the  Jingoes  of  the  Mikado's  em- 
pire suspect  that  the  foreign  office  has  been 
cowed  by  Washington,  that  the  coming  of  the 
American  fleet  is  but  the  symbol  of  a  sub- 
jection which,  in  the  words  of  the  Chuwo, 
"will  enslave  the  nation."  If  the  visit  of  the 
sixteen  battleships  passes  off  without  some 
"regrettable  incident,"  more  than  one  Euro- 
pean daily,  notably  the  Berlin  Kretiz  Zeitung. 
will  be  surprised.  That  cultured  Harvard 
graduate,  Count  Komura,  now  at  the  head  of 
the  foreign  office  in  Tokyo,  is  more  or  less 
openly  accused  of  being  too  susceptible  to 
American  blandishments.  He  is  supposed  to 
look  back  with  regret  to  the  old  days  when  he 
represented  his  country  in  Washington. 


DERHAPS  the  most  Americanized  of  all 
*•  the  holders  of  portfolios  under  Katsura  is 
that  illustrious  colonial  administrator  now  be- 
come Minister  of  Communications,  Baron 
Goto.  He  was  born  of  very  humble  parent- 
age fifty-two  years  ago  in  Iwate  Ken,  and 
rose  to  the  governorship  of  Formosa  not 
through  any  personal  influence,  but  from  sheer 


THE    STATESMAN    WHO    MUST   PACIFY   THE 
ANTI-AMERICANS 

Upon  the  Minister  of  Internal  Affairs,  Baron  Hirata, 
has  been  placed  responsibility  for  the  preservation  of 
order  during  the  festivities  in  Tokyo  in  honor  of  the 
sailors  who  come  on  the  American  battleships. 

force  of  his  administrative  genius.  Our  own 
William  H.  Taft,  during  his  incumbency  of 
the  highest  post  in  the  Philippines,  spoke  with 
admiration  of  what  Baron  Goto  did  for  For- 
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THE    GREATEST    NAVAL    EXPERT    IN    JAPAN 

He  is  the  renowned  Vice-Admiral  Saito,  now  Minister 
of  Marine  in  the  Katsura  ministry.  Saito  is  a  high  author- 
ity on  the  construction  of  great  battleships,  for  he  advo- 
cated the  building  of  Dreadnoughts  prior  to  the  adoption 
of  the  big  battleship   idea  in  Great   Britain  or  America. 


THE   ABLEST    ADMINISTRATOR   IN  JAPAN 

Baron  Goto,  who  has  recently  become  Minister  of  Com- 
munications in  the  ministry  at  Tokyo,  is  famous  for  his 
genius  as  a  sanitarian.  He  perfected  the  system  of  medi- 
cal therapeutics  in  the  field  to  which  the  Japanese  army 
owed  its  splendid  health  throughout  the  war  with  Russia. 
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mosa.  Six  thousand  miles  of  roads,  a  railway 
extending  the  whole  length  of  the  island,  a 
regular  service  of  steamers,  light-houses,  post 
offices,  courts,  and  schools  attest  to-day  in 
Formosa  the  efficiency  displayed  by  Goto,  who 
got  his  training  under  the  late  Viscount 
Kodama.  Baron  Goto  got  it  into  his  head 
that  the  United  States  would  sell  the  Philip- 
pines to  his  sovereign,  and  many  overtures 
with  that  end  in  view  were  prompted  by  him, 
it  is  said,  only  to  be  met  with  gentle  evasion 
from  Washington,  terminating,  finally,  in  some 
brusqueness  of  refusal.  Barcn  Goto  was  orig- 
inally a  physician,  having  studied  in  Germany. 
It  was  during  the  war  with  China  that  Goto 
first  attracted  attention  to  himself  owing  to  the 
perfection  of  his  arrangements  as  head  of  the 
sanitary  bureau.  That  splendid  system  for 
maintaining  the  health  of  an  army  in  the  field 
which  won  the  admiration  of  the  whole  civil- 
ized world  during  the  fierce  conflict  with 
Russia  was  perfected  by  Goto,  whom  the  Paris 
Figaro  does  not  shrink  from  styling  "the  su- 
preme genius  in  military  therapeutics,  the 
man  to  whom  the  art  of  war  owes  most  to- 
day." Goto  is  a  modest  little  man  who  speaks 
a  smattering  of  English  when  his  shyness  per- 
mits him,  and  whose  German  is  qilite  fluent. 
He  has  more  American  friends  than  any  other 
politician  in  Tokyo  except  Komura,  and  he  is 
quite  intensely  hated  by  the  Jingoes,  who  have 
gone  the  length  of  insinuating  that  he  is  in 
the  pay  of  Roosevelt.  Indeed,  the  entire  Kat- 
sura  ministry  might  be  suspected  of  being  in 
the  pay  of  Roosevelt  were  one  to  heed  the 
disgruntled  comment  of  those  enemies  of 
California  labor  unions  and  those  champions 
of  a  Japanese  Pacific  who  are  making  com- 
mon cause  with  the  foes  of  Katsura. 


17  VEN  the  Minister  of  Justice,  Viscount 
■'— '  Okabe,  who  was  once  a  Daimyo  in  the 
province  of  Izumi,  is  an  object  of  suspicion 
to  certain  Tokyo  cliques  because  of  the  fact 
that  his  education  was  obtained  mostly  in  the 
United  States.  When  governor  of  the  capital 
be  suppressed  demonstrations  against  Ameri- 
cans with  a  firm  hand,  a  circumstance  which 
does  him  little  good  in  this  period  of  Japanese 
popular  reaction  against  the  United  States.  The 
Viscount  belongs  to  that  ancient  aristocracy 
which  is  accused  of  being  over-Americanized. 
The  Chuzvo  complains  that  he  represents  an 
exploiting  class  which  has  imitated  with  ser- 
vility the  "trust  thieves"  and  "robbers"  of 
America.  The  Yorodzu,  that  other  popular 
Tokyo  sheet,  prone  to  suspicion  of  American 
morals  generally,  thinks  Viscount  Okabe  was 


put  in  the  cabinet  to  please  Washington.  He 
is  out  of  touch  with  the  people.  When  he 
was  Secretary  of  Legation  in  London  he  im- 
bibed foreign  notions.  What  Japan  needs,  ac- 
cording to  these  papers,  is  a  ministry  of  men 
educated  in  Japan,  not  in  America.  Then 
Japan  could  establish  her  supremacy  in  the 
Pacific.  America  has  taken  fright,  and  has 
sent  her  battleships  to  forestall  that 
supremacy. 

ALL  these  accusations  that  Katsura's  min- 
istry has  been  "Americanized"  are 
traced  in  such  papers  as  the  Paris  Gaulois 
and  the  Berlin  Krcns  Zcitting,  to  the  mach- 
inaticns  of  Count  Okuma.  That  most  distin- 
guished and  influential  of  Japanese  public  men 
has  been  quoted  in  the  Tokyo  Shimhtn  as 
urging  an  Asiatic  Monroe  Doctrine  based  upon 
a  mighty  Nippon  fleet.  His  more  virulent 
criticisms  of  America,  and  even  of  England, 
as  well  as  his  insinuations  that  Japan  ought 
to  possess  herself  of  India,  have  been  repudi- 
ated. Nevertheless,  according  to  the  Euro- 
pean dailies  just  named,  these  utterances  so 
faithfully  reflect  views  known  to  be  held  by 
the  Count  that  no  repudiation,  however  cate- 
rorical,  can  persuade  the  well  informed  that 
he  is  not  secretly  urging  them  upon  his  sup- 
porters in  the  Japanese  parliament.  The 
growth  of  anti-American  feeling  in  all  parts  of 
Japan  and  the  tendency  to  criticise  Katsura 
as  subservient  to  the  United  States  are  traced 
to  an  Okuma  source.  The  political  principles 
of  Count  Okuma  are  compared  by  London 
Tniih  to  tho.se  of  the  Italians  of  the  Renais- 
sance, which  Machiavelli  has  so  well  described 
and  reduced  to  a  system. 


A  GAINST  three  members  of  the  Katsura 
■**  ministry  the  charge  of  subservience  to 
America  has  never  been  brought.  The  trio  is 
composed  of  General  Terauchi,  the  veteran 
Min"ster  of  War,  an  ardent  militarist  who 
wants  to  double  the  size  of  the  army ;  Admiral 
Saito,  Minister  of  Marine,  who  urges  two 
battleships  a  year  on  any  and  every  occasion; 
and  Baron  Oura.  the  Satsuma  clansman,  who 
has  been  made  Minister  of  Agriculture  after 
growing  p'ray  in  the  government  of  many  prov- 
inces. These  three  are  as  near  to  beings  out- 
right Jingoes  as  it  is  safe  to  avow  oneself.  So, 
at  all  events,  opines  the  Paris  Gaulois.  Ter- 
auchi and  Saito  between  them  will  have  much 
to  do  with  the  welcome  of  the  American  bat- 
tleships. •  Saito  has  arranged  a  grand  dinner 
to  Admiral  Sperry  and  bis  staff  late  in  Octo- 
ber, a  social  affair  that  will  lose  none  of  its 
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piquancy  if  London  Truth  be  accurate  in  its 
surmise  that  the  Mikado's  Minister  of  Marine 
secretly  longs  to  blow  every  American  battle- 
ship out  of  the  water.  Terauchi — another 
Machiavellian,  London  Truth  says — will  dine 
and  wine  Sperry,  while  Katsura  will  present 
the  American  Admiral  to  the  sovereign  of  the 
islands. 


T~'HESE,  then,  were  the  men,  and  such  was 
■*•  the  atmosphere  of  politics  when  Katsura 
held  that  meeting  of  his  cabinet  some  weeks 
since  at  which,  so  tlie  Tokyo  correspondent  of 
the  Paris  Debats  affirms,  the  whole  subject  of 
Japan's  relations  with  the  United  States  was 
gone  into  from  every  point  of  view.  The 
story  that  pressure  has  been  put  upon  Katsura 
to  "demand"  an  apology  and  an  indemnity 
from  Washington  for  assaults  upon  Japanese 
in  this  country,  the  allegation  that  "the  United 
States  is  going  to  pursue  a  new  and  more 
determined  policy  towards  Japan  from  this 
time  forth,"  and  the  report  that  "the  progres- 
sive party  in  Japan  means  to  bring  about  an 
annulment  of  the  law  recently  enacted  in 
America  against  the  immigration  of  coolie 
labor,"  are  made  much  of  in  what  the  Tokyo 
correspondents  have  to  rc])ort  to  their  several 
dailies  in  Europe.  "The  Japanese."  to  quote 
what  the  London  Post  says,  "failing  to  be 
convinced  of  the  good  will  and  friendly  inten- 
tions of  the  United  States,  the  latter  is  pre- 
pared to  impress  upon  Japan  that  America 
will  make  no  sacrifice  of  self-respect."  The 
problem  before  Katsura  was  to  be  conciliatory 
to  Washington  without  seeming  to  his  coun- 
trvmen  to  "truckle." 


nn  HE  embarrassments  of  the  Japanese  Prime 
^  Minister  were  not  relieved  by  the  lan- 
guage of  the  leader  of  the  opposition  in  the 
House  of  Peers,  the  anti-American  Viscount 
Tani.  That  Jingo  is  perpetually  harpinp-  upon 
what  he  deems  "the  persecution  of  the  Japan- 
ese in  America,"  which  he  describes  as  "most 
wicked."  The  Viscount,  one  story  has  it,  even 
went  the  length  of  declining  to  attend  the 
dinner  to  p-iven  in  Tokyo  in  honor  of  Admiral 
Sperry.  "Should  diplomacy  fail  to  bring 
about  a  satisfactory  solution,"  said  Tani,  ac- 
cording to  the  Paris  Debats.  "the  only  way 
open  will  be  an  appeal  to  arms.  Our  mind 
is  firmly  made  up."  Another  ^^omenter  of 
anti-American  sentiment  upon  this  ground  is 
M.  Vamoaka,  who  has  recently  got  back  to 
Japan  after  a  visit  to  this  country,  and  who 
is  well  known  to  be  the  D°rsonal  representa- 
tive  of   Count  Okuma.     Since   the   return   of 


Mr.  Yamoaka  to  Tokyo  the  anti-American 
agitation  has  acquired  a  fresh  vigor.  Count 
Okuma  is  imparting  to  it  an  added  heat  bor- 
rowed from  the  fire  of  his  own  peculiar  pat- 
riotism. He  seems  in  these  latter  days  to  have 
turned  somewhat  against  England,  too. 


"W/  HAT  agitated  Katsura  and  his  colleagues 
'^  more  than  anything  else,  as  the  month's 
newspaper  gossip  from  Tokyo  is  served  up  in 
the  French  papers,  was  a  threat,  emanating 
from  Okuma's  right-hand  men,  to  precipitate 
an  anti-American  demonstration  in  the  streets 
should  the  effusiveness  of  the  welcome  to  the 
battleships  reflect  too  faithfully  that  subservi- 
ence to  Washington  of  which  the  Prime  Min- 
ister is  persistently  accused.  It  seems  to  have 
been  decided  to  meet  the  emergency  through 
the  influence  of  that  well-known  Daido  club 
of  which  the  Minister  of  Agriculture.  Baron 
Oura,  was  long  leader.  The  Daido  club,  as 
its  name  implies,  is  not  a  regularly  constituted 
party,  like  the  Seiyu-kai.  the  child  of  Ito's 
brain,  or  the  progressives,  who  look  in  secret 
to  Okuma.  The  Daido  club  is  merely  an  as- 
sociation of  men  thinking  alike  politically. 
When  the  previous  Katsura  ministry  was  in 
power  it  organized  a  group  sufficiently  strong 
to  hold  the  balance  of  power  between  the 
Seiyu-kai  and  the  progressives.  The  last  two 
were  haters  of  the  Katsura  ministry  of  that 
day,  but  they  could  not  combine,  and  without 
a  coalition  they  lacked  the  votes  necessary  to 
overthrow  the  ministry.  In  these  circum- 
stances the  Daido  club  became  a  power  in 
Japanese  party  politics.  Long  were  its  des- 
tinies in  the  hollow,  of  Count  Katsura's  hand. 
It  has  commanded  at  diff^erent  times  froni 
sixty  to  seventy  votes  in  the  house.  The  able 
politicians  comprising  it  have  been  called  in 
to  neutralize,  so  far  as  they  are  able,  the  ex- 
treme position  taken  up  by  the  progressives. 
Nothing  will  be  said  or  done  to  spoil  the  com- 
ing visit  of  the  Americans.  But  the  chief 
labor  of  the  Daido  club  will  be  to  counteract 
the  impression  that  the  Katsura  ministry  has 
been  bullied  into  submission  by  Washington. 


I  N  ORDER,  however,  that  Washington  may 
*•  be  kept  in  the  proper  frame  of  mind.  Count 
Katsura  has  composed  another  rf  those  inter- 
views with  himself  in  which  he  sets  such  store 
by  America.  The  Count  is  an  expert  at  this 
sort  of  thing.  His  masterpiece  is  four  years 
old,  being  an  interview  in  that  well  known 
British  paper  published  at  Yokohama,  The 
Japan  Mail,  in  which  Count  Katsura  says 
Russia    is    alienating    the    sympathies    of    the 
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THE  HOLDER  OF  SUPREME  POWER  ON  THE 
SIXTEEN  BATTLESHIPS 
Admiral  Sperry  has  become  the  most  conspicuous  per- 
sonage in  the  whole  navy  of  the  United  States  through 
his  elevation  to  the  command  of  the  squadron  now  tour- 
ing the  world.  He  is  a  good  talker,  a  fine  disciplinarian 
and  a  strategist  of  renown. 

American  people  from  his  own  country  by 
baseless  insinuations.  In  the  "talk"  given  out 
last  month,  the  Prime  Minister  says  some  old 
things  in  new  phrases.  Japan,  the  Count  be- 
gins, will  never  forget  the  sympathy  she  re- 
ceived from  the  American  people  during  the 
fierce  struggle  with  Russia — "now  so  happily 
transformed  into  a  friend."  Katsura  professes 
to  be  speaking  the  mind  of  the  Emperor  as 
well  as  his  own  when  he  avows  love  for  the 
United  States  and  a  feeling  of  highest  respect 
for  its  people.  He  finds  that  whatever  anti- 
Japanese  sentiment  may  exist  over  here  is 
local  only.  He  implores  Americans  to  reflect, 
therefore,  that  whatever  anti-American  senti- 
ment may  exist  in  his  own  land  is  likewise 
local.  Japan  is  largely  Christian.  "The  Jap- 
anese Christians  are  not  confined  tp  any  one 
class.  They  are  to  be  found  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  national  diet,  the  judges  in  the 
courts,  the  professors  in  the  universities,  the 
editors  of  leading  secular  papers  and  the  offi- 
cers of  the  army  and  navy."  In  Japan  a  man 
may  be  a  Buddhist,  a  Christian  or  a  Jew  with- 
out suffering  for  it.    Opinion  is  free.    That 


opinion,  where  it  is  responsible,  is  all  friendly 
to  America.  Influential  men  who  oppose  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  in  the  far  east  have 
no  official  position.  They  are  unrepresenta- 
tive. There  will  be  no  friction  between  Japan 
and  America. 


AS  AN  adept  at  political  maneuvering. 
Count  Katsura  is  thought  by  the  London 
Standard  to  have  no  equal  in  Japan,  while  in 
the  arts  of  diplomacy  he  is  the  peer  of  any 
minister  of  foreign  affairs  in  the  world.^  His 
task  is  to  avoid  a  rupture  or  the  possibility  of 
a  rupture  with  the  United  States  while  foiling 
his  foes  in  the  diet  who  seek  to  prove  that 
he  has  betrayed  his  country  to  its  worst  enemy. 
That  is  why  the  coming  of  the  sixteen  battle- 
ships to  Yokohama  will  be  observed  with  the 
keenest  interest  by  the  whole  civilized  world. 
European  organs  comment  in  a  spirit  of  sar- 
casm upon  the  elaboration  of  the  welcome  to 
be  extended  to  the  visitors.  A  few,  like  the 
Paris  Gaulois,  profess  to  know  that  the  fleet 
is  a  yeiled  threat  to  the  Japanese.  May  not 
the  tragedy  of  the  Maine  in  the  harbor  of 
Havana  be  repeated  off  the  coast  of  Japan? 
That  is  the  question  of  the  French  daily,  and 
it  adequately  sums  up  most  European  concep- 
tions of  the  sort  of  crisis  that  may  be  added 
to  that  of  California.  Katsura  for  the  mo- 
ment renews  his  warnings  to  his  old  friends 
of  the  Tokyo  press,  while  Baron  Hirata,  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  has  been  made  re- 
sponsible for  public  order  while  the  Americans 
are  ashore.  Admiral  Togo  is  to  meet  Admiral 
Sperry  with  a  speech  of  welcome.  Marquis,  or 
rather  Prince,  Yamagata,  now  the  ruling  spirit 
among  the  elder  statesmen,  is  to  conduct  the 
American  Admiral  and  his  staff  into  the  pres- 
ence of  Mutsu-Hito  himself,  and  the  editor 
of  the  Chuwo  has  been  told  that  the  slightest 
indiscretion  will  land  him  in  prison. 


FINALLY  that  increase  in  the  Japanese  fleet 
which  the  ministry  intends  shall  be  con- 
siderable will  not  be  definitely  decided  upon 
until  the  Americans  have  come  and  gone.  One 
Tokyo  correspondent  professes  to  be  aware 
that  the  Japanese  intend  to  lay  down  three  new 
battleships  before  twelve  months,  and  that  the 
naval  budget  to  be  laid  before  the  diet  this 
December  must  amaze  the  world  by  its  mag- 
nitude. The  subject  was  gone  into  by  Katsura 
and  his  colleagues,  who  were  startled  to  ob- 
serve that  while  Japan  is  spending  a  paltry 
fourteen  million  dollars  upon  new  ships  and 
guns  for  the  1908-9  fiscal  period,  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  has  voted  no  less  than 
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$39,000,000  for  the  single  item  of  new  con- 
struction and  armaments  during  the  same  in- 
terval. It  is  true  that  the  United  States  gets 
much  less  for  its  money  than  Japan  does, 
owing  to  the  difference  in  the  wage  scale  and 
the  excessive  cost  of  material.  Nevertheless, 
the  difference  in  the  estimates  seems  to  have 
set  Katsura  and  his  colleagues  pondering,  or 
so  the  Figaro  affirms.  By  the  time  the  Japan- 
ese cabinet  council  had  come  to  an  end  the 
correspondents  were  so  excited  that  all  sorts 
of  rumors  and  repudiations  of  rumors  were 
finding  credence  in  the  columns  of  European 
papers.  Count  Katsura  making  himself  hoarse 
with  repeated  assurances  to  interviewers  that 
there  will  be  no  war. 

♦         ♦ 

"^/0?HAT  would  be  described,  in  the 
W/W  diplomatic  correspondence  be- 
Y^  \\  tween  any  two  first-class  powers, 
T/j  ^s  an  ultimatum  seems  unmis- 
iiS  takable  in  the  note  sent  by  the 
Dutch  government  to  President  Castro  in  the 
first  fortnight  of  the  month  just  gone.  The 
Hague  roundly  demands  that  Caracas  rescind 
by  next  month  Castro's  exasperating  decree 
closing  Venezuelan  ports  to  the  commerce  of 
the  Netherlands.  This  decree,  summarily 
wiping  the  trade  of  the  island  out  of  existence, 
requires  that  all  merchandise  consigned  to  or 
from  Maracaibo  and  other  ports  in  western 
Venezuela  be  transhipped  at  Puerto  Cabello. 
It  had  been  the  custom  to  effect  these  trans- 
shipments at  Willemstad.  The  actions  com- 
mending themselves  to  Castro  as  sound  diplo- 
macy in  dealing  with  The  Hague  have  roused 
Dutch  opinion  to  a  pitch  embarrassing  to  the 


government.  The  demands  upon  Venezuela 
have  been  couched  in  courteous  terms,  but  it 
is  taken  for  granted  in  Europe  that  what  exists 
between  the  two  powers  is  really  a  state  of 
war.  There  is  no  likelihood  of  anything  like 
a  Dutch  blockade  of  Venezuelan  ports  until 
after  the  first  few  weeks  of  November,  ac- 
cording to  information  supplied-  on  reliable 
authority  by  the  Paris  Gaulois.  That  daily 
understands  that  Washington  will  permit  the 
Dutch  to  go  very  far  before  setting  up  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  as  a  bar  to  further  pro- 
ceedings. The  Hague  has  agreed,  it  seems, 
not  to  undertake  anything  like  a  march  in 
force  into  the  interior,  which  would,  in  view 
of  Dutch  military  resources  and  the  nature  of 
the  country,  be  a  suicidal  act.  The  Gaulois 
printed  a  report  that  German  troops  would  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Dutch  in  the 
"war,"  but  this  has  been  denied  in  Berlin. 
Holland  must  fight  Venezuela  alone. 


POR  the  time  being  the  trade  of  the  Dutch 
*  colony  of  Curacao  seems  to  be  in  a  state 
of  suspense.  The  loss  to  merchants  in  Hol- 
land is  put  at  millions  of  dollars  in  some  Am- 
sterdam dailies.  The  Curacao  crisis  comes  at 
a  time  when  Dutch  public  opinion  is  excited 
regarding  that  island.  Only  a  little  while  ago 
a  commission  was  appointed  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Holland  to  inquire  into  the  condition 
of  Curacao.  The  isle  were  visited,  as  were 
Demerara,  Trinidad  and  the  Bahamas.  The 
object  in  visiting  the  British  West  Indies  was 
to  study  the  agriculture  and  the  industries 
there,  and  the  possibility  of  introducing  them 
with  success  into  Curacao.  The  visit  to  the 
Bahamas  was  to  investigate  the  sisal  industry. 
According  to  a  recent  report  of  the  British 
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OFF   THE   SHORE  AT   HOLLAND'S   AMERICAN    CITADEL 

This  is  a  typical  scene  along  the  shores  of  Dutch  Guiana.     This  photograph  was  taken  at  a  time  when  one  of  the 
eminent  Venezuelan  revolutionists  was  boarding  a  Dutch  warship  under  the  protection  of  Dutch  sailors 
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consul  at  Curacao,  opinion  there  is  not  unani- 
mous that  agriculture  will  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  colony.  Many  owners  of  estates 
look  on  planting  and  breeding  there  as  a  lot- 
tery, because  the  seasons  and  the  rainfall 
never  can  be  depended  upon.  It  is  said  that 
since  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  1863 
the  seasons  have  been  very  uncertain,  and  an 
abundant  crop  is  rarely  heard  of.  The  big- 
gest profits  come  from  smuggling. 


THE  former  slaves  at  Curacao  seem  like- 
wise to  be  in  a  bad  way.  Labor  is  \ery 
cheap,  and,  now  that  smuggling  into  Venezuela 
does  not  flourish,  labor  is  a  glut  in  the  local 
market.  Those  laborers  who  went  abroad  to 
Venezuela  and  elsewhere  have  been  obliged  to 
return  through  the  unhealthiness  of  the  places 
they  resorted  to,  or  from  fear  of  being  obliged 
to  fight  in  Venezuela's  many  revolutions.  The 
United  States  government  is  said  to  be  un- 
favorably impressed  with  the  quality  of  labor 
to  be  had  in  Curacao  for  work  on  the  Panama 
Canal,  preferring,  it  seems,  the  Jamaica  negro. 
With  the  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
Curacao  will  undoubtedly  take  its  place  as  one 
of  the  great  trading  centres  of  the  Caribbean, 
especially  if  a  suitable  dock  be  constructed 
for  the  use  of  vessels  passing  through  the 
Canal.  It  will  not  only  be  an  important  com- 
mercial port,  but  also  a  health  resort  for  other 
parts  of  the  Caribbean  region,  since  Curacao 
is  deemed  one  of  the  cleanest  and  health fulest 
spots  in  the  West  Indies,  and  possesses  excel- 
lent hotels.  For  the  moment  all  dwellers  in 
Curacao  are  on  the  alert  for  the  coming  war 
with  Castro. 


TTHE  Dutch  are  afiirmed  to  base  their  hopes 
•■•  of  bringing  Castro  to  reason  upon  the 
temperate  tone  in  which  their  demands  are 
set  forth.  Indeed,  the  Amsterdam  Tclcgraaf 
seems  disposed  to  concede  that  the  Dutch  min- 
ister in  Caracas  failed  to  carry  on  the  nerotia- 
tions  with  the  tact  and  suavity  essential  in 
transactions  of  a  diplomatic  character  with  a 
ruler  so  flighty  as  the  Venezuelan  chief  magis- 
trate. Nevertheless,  the  summary  dismissal  of 
the  Dutch  minister  in  Caracas  was  quite  fla- 
grant in  its  disregard  of  the  amenities.  Hol- 
land has  gone  the  additional  length  of  conced- 
ing that  Curacao  has  been  used  too  openly  by 
smugglers  with  contraband  for  Venezuelan 
traders.  The  Dutch  minister  in  Caracas  had 
the  ill-luck  to  write  a  letter  reflecting  on 
Castro  personally,  this  epistle  finding  its  way 
into  a  British  paper  publi.shed  in  the  Venezue- 
lan capital.     A  mob  in  Curacao  fed  the  flames 


of  discord  by  smashing  the  windows  of  Cas- 
tro's representative  in  the  island,  an  act  for 
which  The  Hague  has  officially  expressed  its 
regret.  Holland  is  inclined  to  expect  a  settle- 
ment of  the  whole  difficulty  at  the  eleventh 
hour. 


JUST  before  the  order  despatching  the  Dutch 
battleship  De  Ruyter  to  Caribbean  waters 
was  issued.  The  Hague,  according  to  the 
Vaderland,  an  officially  inspired  daily  pub- 
lished in  the  capital  of  Holland,  received  def- 
inite pledges  of  co-operation  against  Ven- 
ezuela from  Berlin,  Paris,  and  even  London. 
At  this  stage  Washington,  as  the  Temps  un- 
derstands, informed  the  European  chanceller- 
ies that  a  concerted  European  demonstration 
against  Venezuela  would  have  an  inflamma- 
tory effect  upon  public  opinion  in  this  country. 
That  intimation  was  regarded  in  the  light  of  a 
delicate  hint,  and  Holland,  for  the  present, 
will  play  a  lone  hand  in  the  Caribbean.  The 
subject  of  the  "war"  has  been  dealt  with  in 
the  speech  from  the  throne  to  the  States- 
General,  which  has  just  opened  its  sessions  at 
The  Hague.  The  Prime  Minister  is  accused 
of  handling  the  crisis  in  a  manner  calculated 
to  lower  the  prestige  of  the  Dutch  throughout 
the  world.  Nothing  is  likelier,  the  Indepcnd- 
ance  Beige  (Brussels)  fears,  than  the  develop- 
ment of  a  situation  so  delicate,  before  Holland 
goes  very  far,  that  all  the  great  powers  will 
be  more  or  less  involved.  Castro  is  suspected 
of  scheming  for  some  such  general  imbroglio. 


DERHAPS,  when  Holland's  naval  force  ap- 
•*■  proaches  the  shores  of  Venezuela,  Presi- 
dent Castro  will  discern  the  expediency  as  well 
as  the  wisdom  of  coming  to  terms.  Such  is 
the  language  with  which  the  London  Post 
concludes  its  lengthy  review  of  the  situation. 
Its  representative  interviewed  Mr.  de  Reus, 
until  lately  Queen  Wilhelmina's  minister  at 
Caracas,  immediately  after  a  conference  be- 
tween that  diplomatist  and  the  Dutch  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs.  Mr.  de  Reus  admitted 
that  his  own  expulsion  from  the  soil  of  Cas- 
tro's republic  was  not  necessarily  a  violation 
of  the  law  of  nations.  "There  are  precedents 
for  the  handing  of  their  passports  to  ministers 
who  have  insulted  the  chief  of  state,  as  in  the 
case  of  Senor  Dupuy  de  Lome.  Spanish  envoy 
in  Washington,  before  the  Hispano-American 
war,  who  had  acted  against  the  interests  of  the 
government  and  in  that  of  the  Portuguese 
Minister  to  Brazil,  who  had  given  protection 
to  an  msurgent  from  a  Brazilian  warship  dur- 
ing the  revolt  of  the  fleet  in  1894."    After  con- 
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ceding  that  relations  between  Holland  and 
Venezuela  were  strained  even  before  the  in- 
discreet publication  of  a  letter  he  wrote  in  con- 
fidence to  the  Hou  en  Trouw  Union,  Mr.  de 
Reus  "characterized  as  a  pure  invention"  the 
report  that  Holland  was  improvising  a  revo- 
lution against  Castro  with  the  connivance  of 
Washington. 


TTHE  publication  of  the  letter  written  by  Mr. 
•*•  de  Reus  to  the  Hou  en  Trouw  Union  came 
as  a  disagreeable  surprise  to  that  gentleman. 
"The  information  contained  in  it  was  wholly 
private,  and  the   Dutch  Minister's  consent  to 


its  publication  was  not  asked."  He  admitted 
that  the  writing  of  any  such  epistle  must  be 
deemed  highly  indiscreet.  However,  the  letter 
was  not  the  basis  of  the  diflficulties  that  have 
arisen  between  The  Hague  and  Caracas.  Mr. 
de  Reus  supplies  the  world  with  the  informa- 
tion that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  Ven- 
ezuelan revolt  against  the  President  of  that 
republic.  "Everyone  bows  before  Senor 
Castro."  The  Venezuelan  army  seems  to  Mr. 
de  Reus  both  undisciplined  and  incompetent. 
The  coast  forts  were  strengthened  some  six 
years  since,  when  several  guns  of  large  calibre 
were  placed  in  position.     This  armament  had 
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been  originally  made  for  the  Boers,  who 
turned  out  insolvent,  whereupon  the  makers 
turned  the  ordnance  over  to  Castro,  who 
chanced  to  be  in  funds  and  paid  well  for 
them.  A  blockade  of  the  Venezuelan  coast 
by  the  single  Dutch  battleship  available  for  the 
purpose  would  not  be  difficult,  Mr.  de  Reus 
ventures  to  say,  because  communication  be- 
tween the  coast  and  the  interior  can  be  ef- 
fected in  only  a  few  places  where  there  are 
passes  over  the  mountains.  Castro's  airy  pro- 
fessions of  indifference  to  a  blockade  seem  to 
Mr.  de  Reus  based  upon  a  well  known  trait  in 
the  President's  nature.  He  will  modify  his 
attitude  when  the  guns  of  the  De  Ruyter  boom 
at  La  Guayra  and  Puerto  Cabello.  Holland 
will  win  the  war. 


I  OR  a  parallel  to  that  crisis  which 
transformed  the  last  world  con- 
ference on  the  international  lan- 
guage, Esperanto,  into  one  long 
linguistic  agony  at  Dresden, 
mankind  must  hark  as  far  back  as  the  first 
Punic  war,  when  the  Romans  concealed  their 
internal  dissensions  under  an  aspect  of  most 
superficial  harmony.  Bald  little  Doctor  Ludo- 
vic  Lazarus  Zamenhof,  the  Christopher  Col- 
umbus of  Esperanto's  new  world,  was  received 
at  Dresden,  as  he  entered  the  large  hall  in 
which  the  hundreds  of  delegates  sat,  with  a 
roar  lasting  several  minutes,  and  threatening 
to  split  the  universal  infinitive.  Nevertheless, 
as  the  enthuasistic  champions  of  a  compound 
tense,  formed  with  the  aid  of  the  only  aux- 
iliary they  have  any  use  for,  burst  with  one 
accord  into  the  Esperantist  hymn,  the  defer- 
ential Polish  eye-doctor  they  all  revere  looked 
gloomy.  When  Colonel  J.  Pollen,  who  as 
chairman  of  the  last  congress  opened  the  pro- 
ceedings, had  stilled  the  tempest  of  applause 
and  surrendered  the  chair  of  office  to  the 
Herr  Doctor  Mybs  of  Hamburg,  Zamenhof 
unbosomed.  There  is  a  Lucifer,  it  transpired, 
in  the  Esperantist  heaven.  He  has  raised  im- 
pious revolt  on  the  basis  of  an  alphabet  that 
can  not,  according  to  his  blasphemies,  be 
printed  except  with  specially  made  type,  a 
grammar  with  flexional  nouns  and  adjectives, 
a  vocabulary  too  poor  at  the  start  and  now 
overgrown  by  fanciful,  discordant  inventions, 
a  pronunciation  so  Russian  in  character  (chiuj, 
tiuj,  kiujn  and  so  forth)  as  to  be  unpro- 
nounceable by  western  vocal  chords.  Doctor 
Zamenhof  did  not  name  the  arch-rebel,  but 
the  listening  Esperantists  understood  at  once 


that  the  fallen  angel,  at  that  moment  in  outer 
darkness,  is  the  Marquis  de  Beaufront. 


THIS  Marquis  de  Beaufront,  anathematized 
tho  he  was  by  such  loafers  around  the 
Esperantist  throne  as  Edmond  Privat,  famous 
for  his  history,  grammar  and  vocabulary  of 
the  international  language,  had  some  timid 
champions  at  Dresden.  They  hinted  that  the 
Marquis,  like  the  reformers  of  Volapuk,  was 
simply  striving  to  make  the  orthodox  Esper- 
antists realize  the  necessity  of  reforms  before 
the  language  is  killed  by  its  intrinsic  defects. 
These  reforms  are  embodied  in  what  the  Ma. 
quis  calls  Ido — the  Prometheus  of  Esperanto 
unbound,  the  lifeless  statue  of  the  old  language 
vivified.  The  circumflex  accents  over  the 
consonants  are  to  the  Marquis  de  Beaufront 
so  many  warts  on  the  face  of  the  world  idiom. 
He  has  amputated  inflections  remorselessly, 
going  for  that  purpose  into  what  his  follow- 
ers term  a  delegation  for  the  adoption  of  an 
auxiliary  language,  representing  350  societies 
from  all  nations.  Ido  is  to-day  equipped  with 
its  own  grammars,  dictionaries  and  manuals, 
the  Marquis  carrying  his  secession  to  the  point 
of  setting  up  a  monthly  review  called  Progreso, 
a  sarcastic  sheet  profoundly  contemptuous  on 
the  subject  of  future  tenses  ending  in  os. 

UNRUFFLED  by  the  Idonian  insult  that 
only  a  fraction  of  their  roots— "ridicu- 
lously limited  in  quantity,  too,"  sneers  the 
Progreso — are  truly  international,  the  Esper- 
antists got  up  a  torchlight  procession  at  Al- 
brechtsburg,  where  there  is  a  porcelain  fac- 
tory. "It  must  have  been  a  joyful  time  for 
Doctor  Zamenhof  to  see  that  his  long  labors 
were  receiving  recognition  in  this  remark- 
able manner,  observes  the  London  Tele- 
graph. But  the  organ  of  the  Mar- 
quis de  Beaufront,  quite  unimpressed 
by  an  Esperantist  performance  of  Iphigenia 
in  Tauris  by  that  renowned  German 
actor,  Emmanuel  Richter,  and  a  special  com- 
pany, including  his  daughter,  who  played  the 
leading  part,  insists  that  what  the  world  wants 
to  know  is  whether  Zamenhof  will  reform  his 
universal  tongue.  The  Esperantists  empow- 
ered their  language  committee  to  promote  the 
evolution  of  their  idiom.  That,  sneers  the 
organ  of  the  Marquis,  is  "worthless."  Yet 
that  Montgolfier  of  the  Esperantist  balloon, 
Henry  James  Forman,  who  represented  this 
country  at  Dresden,  told  the  New  York  Herald 
— a  subtle  hit,  this,  at  de  Beaufront — that  the 
French  give  greatest  evidence  of  proficiency 
in  Zamenhof's  verbs. 
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T"" REASON  to  the  system  of  prefixes  and 
*■  suffixes,  whereby  many  words  are  formed 
from  the  same  root,  animated  by  the  spirit  of 
the  absent  de  Beaufront,  lurked  iij  the  sec- 
tion meetings  held  during  the  Dresden  con- 
gress by  persons  in  every  sphere  of  Hfe.  Es- 
perantist  theologians,  eager  to  trans- 
late the  Bible,  Esperantist  vegetar- 
ians warring  on  meat  without  an 
indefinite  article,  Esperantist  teetotal- 
lers downing  the  demon  drink  with  words 
written  as  pronounced,  and  even  Esperantist 
dress  reformers  abbreviating  their  skirts  as 
uniformly  as  they  do  their  conjugations,  had 
followed  the  classical  example  set  by  birds  of 
a  feather.  Into  the  sectional  gatherings  thus 
constituted,  the  emissaries  of  the  Marquis  de 
Beaufront  penetrated  with  their  heresy  that 
all  accented  letters  must  be  eliminated  from 
the  universal  language.  In  fulfilment  of  a 
purpose  to  worm  Ido  into  Esperanto  like  a 
corkscrew  into  a  cork,  these  secret  spies  spoke 
plausibly  of  "reforming"  the  purpose  mode 
ending  in  U,  of  employing  an  exact  instead 
of  a  logical  equivalent  for  a  preposition.  But 
the  Idonian  green  goods  men  fooled  no  Esper- 
antist "come-ons."  Foiled  in  their  plot  to  per- 
suade the  sections  that  the  rule  for  the  choice 
of  all  words  in  Esperanto  is  its  founder's  irre- 
sponsible fancy,  the  followers  of  the  Marquis 
de  Beaufront  took  up  the  cry  that  the  Dresden 
Congress  had  been  packed. 


A  SSUMING  towards  Idonian  intrigues  an 
■^*'  attitude  of  pontifical  disdain,  Doctor 
Zamenhof  led  his  Esperantists  into  Saxon 
Switzerland,  where  the  little  town  of  Wehlen 
was  illuminated  in  honor  of  the  universal 
tongue,  and  where  the  mayor  welcomed  every- 
body in  Esperanto.  There  were  fireworks, 
salutes  and  a  national  costume  ball  at  the 
Vereinhaus.  Now  it  was  that  the  name  of 
George  Harvey  acquired  new  euphony  on 
Esperantist  lips.  The  acts  of  that  publicist  as 
a  promoter  of  those  prefixes  upon  which  the 
followers  of  Zamenhof  rely  so  confidently  just 
fell  short  last  year  of  effecting  an  Esperantist 
invasion  of  America.  The  invitation  that 
could  not  be  heeded  before  has  been  gratefully 
accepted  to-day,  and  Chautauqua,  before  the 
end  of  next  summer,  is  to  listen  to  a  tongue 
that  is  absolutely  phonetic  as  inflected  by  the 
opponents  of  the  Marquis  de  Beaufront.  This 
triumph  was  the  work  of  that  Esperantist  who 
has  achieved  such  distinction  as  associate  ed- 
itor of  The  North  American  Review,  Henry 
James  Forman.     In  a  spirit  of  that  sarcasm 


which  inspires  the  Progreso,  the  Marquis  de 
Beaufront's  organ  points  out  why  the  Chau- 
tauqua gathering  will  be  but  half  a  congress. 
There  will  be  an  assemblage  of  Esperantists 
in  Spain  next  year  as  well  as  a  conference 
over  here.  Few  talkers  of  the  new  tongue 
will  attend  both.  But  it  is  on  account  of  the 
phenomenal  progress  of  the  movement,  affirm 
Doctor  Zamenhof's  followers,  that  a  pair  of 
congresses  must  be  held  annually.  That  will 
simply  facilitate  the  work  of  the  Marquis  de 
Beaufront,  according  to  his  Progreso,  which 
hopes  Major  Paul  Straub,  of  the  United  States 
Army,  will  not  be  so  rash  as  to  carry  out  his 
expressed  intention  of  recommending  Esper- 
anto to  the  war  department  for  use  by  the 
Red  Cross  in  our  military  service.  The  Esper- 
antist-Idonian  feud  at  Dresden,  it  is  further 
predicted,  will  become  at  Chautauqua  a  lin- 
guistic Waterloo  in  which  the  Marquis  has 
not  the  slightest  idea  of  playing  the  part  of 
Napoleon. 


^;^FTER   an   imprisonment  that  has 

An  lasted  for  some  thirty  years,  the 
IL  heir  to  the  Turkish  throne,  the 
[//  aged  Reshad  Effendi,  was  re- 
^K^  ceived  in  audience  by  his  brother, 
the  Sultan  Abd-ul-Hamid.  The  two  embraced 
eflfusively  in  the  hall  of  audience  at  Yildiz 
Kiosk  while  uniformed  Pashas  sat  about  on 
sofas  and  sipped  coffee.  The  incident  is  in- 
terpreted in  the  Rome  Tribuna  as  conclusive 
of  the  absolute  good  faith  with  which  the 
commander  of  the  faithful  has  granted  consti- 
tutional rights  to  his  people.  The  head  of 
the  Ottoman  dynasty  proves,  by  his  appear- 
ance to  the  newspaper  correspondents  who 
watch  his  noisy  progress,  amid  the  applause 
of  his  subjects,  from  Yildiz  Kiosk  to  the 
mosque  for  the  pious  ceremonies  of  the  Selam- 
lik,  that  there  will  soon  be  a  change  in  the 
head  of  the  Turkish  government.  The  ex- 
pectation imparts  interest  to  the  personality 
of  the  Sultan's  brother,  who  seems  to  be  on 
the  best  of  terms  with  the  new  Grand  Vizier, 
Kiamil  Pasha.  The  choice  of  Kiamil  as  offi- 
cial head  of  the  responsible  ministry  forced 
upon  the  Sultan  literally  at  the  cannon's  mouth 
convinces  the  newspapers  of  Europe  that  Ab- 
dul Hamid's  constitutional  proclivities  are  not 
part  of  any  sham  to  befool  his  populace  until 
the  love  of  liberty  has  waned.  Kiamil  Pasha 
would  never  wittingly  become  the  figurehead 
of  a  farce,  altho,  as  the  London  Times  points 
out,  he  has  some  reason  to  be  apprehensive  of 
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the  uncovenanted  mercies  of  his  royal  master 
at  Yildiz  and  of  his  own  powerful  and  im- 
placable enemies  belonging  to  the  palace 
clique.  He  is  one  of  the  better  class  of  the 
old  school  of  Turkish  statesmen,  and  for  that 
reason  he  was  not  looked  upon  with  the  eye 
of  favor  until  the  ship  of  state  began  navigat- 
ing troubled  waters. 


I N  THE  despotic  days  when  Kiamil  Pasha 
*  held  the  post  of  Grand  Vizier  once  before, 
as  our  London  contemporary  reminds  us,  he 
was  wont  to  lift  up  his  voice  against  the  con- 
stant interference  of  the  Yildiz  Kiosk  palace 
clique  in  the  affairs  that  had  best  been  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  Sublime  Porte — the 
official  seat  of  authority.  Kiamil  Pasha,  in 
other  words,  opposed  long  ago  the  very  system 
made  by  Abdul  Hamid  the  corner  stone  of  his 
personal  power,  and  through  which  the  favor- 
ites of  the  sovereign  filled  their  pockets.  Kia- 
mil Pasha  was  suspected  of  the  heinous  of- 
fence of  British  sympathy.  To  crown  all,  it 
is  said  that  he  even  advised  the  Sultan  to 
keep  his  royal  word  years  ago  by  putting  in 
force  the  constitution  so  suddenly  restored  at 
the  behests  of  the  Young  Turks.  It  was  an 
unpardonable  ])oldness  then,  but  it  has  served 
Kiamil  since.  The  Grand  Vizier — he  was 
then — found  himself  dismissed  and  ordered  to 
Aleppo.  Kiamil  was  always  a  cautious  man. 
as  the  London  Times  remarks,  "and  even  then 
he  had  had  a  good  deal  of  experience."  He 
had  observed  that  certain  climates  are  not 
good  for  Turks  in  disgrace,  and  he  had  a  pre- 
sentiment that   Aleppo  would  not   agree  with 


him.  Kiamil  used  his  influence  with  the  em- 
bassies in  Constantinople,  and  they  used  their 
influence  with  Yildiz  Kiosk.  "He  was  suffered 
to  go  to  a  more  salubrious  place  of  residence." 
For  some  time  subsequently  he  held  the  com- 
paratively obscure  post  of  Vali  of  Aidin.  He 
manifested  his  fatherly  indulgence  for  a  spir- 
ited .son  in  league  with  local  brigands,  for 
which  weakness,  and  on  account  of  his  pro- 
digious age — Kiamil  is  nearly  ninety- — he  had 
to  surrender  his  Valiship.  He  was  further- 
more ordered  to  live  in  Rhodes. 


IX  L\MIL  had  by  this  time  become  more 
*^  wedded  than  ever  to  his  hypothesis  that 
disgraced  Ottoman  functionaries  do  not  sur- 
vive the  briefest  residence  in  some  localities. 
Rhodes,  it  would  appear,  is  especially  famed 
for  this  form  of  fatality.  Kiamil  at  once 
took  refuge  within  the  limits  of  the  British 
diplomatic  establishment  in  Constantinople. 
The  ambassador  at  once  discussed  with  the 
Sublime  Porte  the  nature  of  his  guest's  di- 
lemma. The  Sultan's  ministers  professed 
themselves  blankly  amazed.  They  could  not 
comprehend  Kiamil 's  fears.  The  Sultan  him- 
self caused  the  ambassador  to  be  assured  that 
the  order  establishing  Kiamil  at  Rhodes  had 
been  revoked,  that  Kiamil  had  been  invited 
to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  peace 
at  Constantinople,  a  house  in  town  being  even 
then  at  his  disposal.  Kiamil.  it  was  also 
averred,  had  actually  accepted  the  Sultan'^ 
offer  with  gratitude.  "Liquiry,"  to  quote  the 
official  report  of  the  ambassador  upon  this  in- 
cident, "unfortunately  showed  that  the  Sublime 
Porte,  in  the  last  respect,  was  misinformed." 
Kiamil  easily  proved  that  if  there  be  one  place 
more  dangerous  than  all  others  to  Turks  in 
his  embarrassment,  it  was  the  Sultan's  capital 
in  those  unconstitutional  days.  "It  is  worse 
than  Aleppo  and  even  worse  than  Rhodes." 
Kiamil  preferred  the  British  diplomatic  estab- 
lishment until  the  Sultan  had  given  the  am- 
bassador positive  assurances — as  he  did  in 
the  case  of  Said  Pasha,  that  other  former 
Grand.  Vizier  whom  the  recent  revolution 
threw  to  the  surface  in  his  old  capacity  for  a 
time — that  no  harm  should  befall  the  disgraced 
one  when  he  quitted  the  sanctuary.  Assur- 
ances of  that  sort,  being  made  to  Great  Brit- 
ain, could  not  be  repudiated. 


THE   ENTHU.SIASM   IN   TURKEY 

Upon  tile  quays  of  Saloiiica,  where  the  constitutional 
sentiment  was  strongest,  the  crowds  surged  in  tremendous 
numbers  until  the  news  that  Abdul  Haniid  yielded  pacified 
the  turbulent. 


1^  l.XMIL  can  not  be  blamed  for  excess  of 
^^  prudence,  therefore,  in  his  present  ten- 
ure of  the  post  of  Grand  Vizier.  He  is  ruling 
constitutionally  in  good  faith,  but  he  knows 
his    Sultan,   and   is   prepared    for  another   of 
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those  reverses  with  which  his  career  is  punc- 
tuated. "He  doubtless  remembers  the  fate  of 
Midhat,"  suggests  the  daily  already  named. 
Midhat  sought  safety  in  a  British  consulate, 
but  he  was  brought  to  Constantinople  and  sen- 
tenced to  death  after  a  mock  trial.  Abdul 
Hamid,  it  is  true,  commuted  the  sentence  to 
exile,  but  the  accused  died  all  the  same.  He 
was  sent  to  Arabia,  and  the  climate  "or  some- 
thing else"  speedily  disagreed  with  him.  Kia- 
mil's  troublesome  son  has  remained  in  high 
favor  at  Yildiz  even  when  the  father  was  sub- 
jected to  punishment  for  that  son's  misdeeds. 
While  the  father  lurked  in  an  embassy,  the 
son  posed  as  a  vice-admiral  and  an  aide-de- 
camp to  the  Sultan,  distinguishing  himself  in 
the  occupation  known  to  the  humorists  of 
Constantinople  as  pacifying  the  Christians.  It 
is  Kiamil's  turn  now.  There  are  newspapers 
in  Europe  which  doubt  if  it  will  be  a  long 
turn.  The  Sultan  dislikes  him  thoroly,  and 
vividly   remembers  old   times. 


f  ONG  identified  with  that  Turkish  faction 
'— '  which  in  world  politics  favors  the  British 
and  opposes  the  Germans.  Kiamil  Pasha,  now 
that  he  is  Grand  Vizier,  is  accused  of  working 
again.st  the  Sultan's  third  son,  Burhan-ed-din, 
who  aspires  to  the  throne  over  the  head  of  the 
rightful  heir,  Reshad  Effendi.  The  reception 
of  R'shad  by  his  brother  is  a  tremendous  per- 
sonal triumph  for  the  aged  Grand  Vizier,  who 
has  often  been  approached,  the  Paris  Temps 
alleges,  in  the  interest  of  Burhan-ed-din's  pre- 
tensions. The  old  palace  clique  seems  to  be 
on  the  side  of  Burhan-ed-din  and  against 
Reshad.  -The  question  is  sure  to  make  trouble 
for  constitutional  Turkey  in  the  near  future, 
suspects  the  Tndcpcndancc  Beige  (Brussels). 
The  pashas  immediately  surrounding  Abdul 
Hamid  have  combined  in  Burhan-ed-din's 
cause.  It  is  likewise  intimated  that  the  fre- 
quent visits  of  Emperor  William's  ambassador 
to  Yildiz  have  been  connected  with  this  matter 
of  the  succession,  the  adhesion  of  the  Hohen- 
zollern  having  been  gained  months  ago.  There 
is  not  much  doubt  that  Kiamil  as  Grand  Vizier 
is  distasteful  to  Berlin.  Burhan-ed-din  as 
Sultan  would  be  a  personal  asset  to  William 
II.     So  rumor  runs. 


I  ONG  one  of  the  most  popular  of  states- 
■'--'  men  with  those  Turks  who  believe  in  the 
regeneration  of  their  country,  regarded  as 
perhaps  the  one  remaining  statesman  of  inde- 
pendent liberal  views  left  in  the  land,  Kiamil 
Pasha  vindicated  the  general  confidence  in  him 
by  the  program  he  formulated  at  his  first  cab- 
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RELIGIOUS  LEADERS    \()\\1.\<.   li; 

The  prelates  of  the  leading  religious  denominations  that 
gathrred  at  Uskub  to  attest  their  approval  of  the  new 
order  of  things — a  rare  unanimity  in  a  land  so  torn  by 
religious  dissensions  as  Turkey. 

inet  council.  The  object  of  his  government, 
he  announced,  is  the  formation  of  an  honest 
budget,  based  upon  civilizecl  taxation  and  the 
purging  of  the  bureaucracy.  Ministers  are  to 
establish  control  over  the  public  funds.  The 
Sublime  Porte,  not  Yildiz  Kiosk,  is  to  collect 
the  revenue.  Kiamil  promised  to  reorganize 
the  army  and  navy.  "All  Ottoman  subjects 
without  distinction  will  be  liable  to  military 
service,  and  the  recruiting  law  will  be  revised 
with  a  view  to  a  participation  in  the  military 
career  of  non-Mussulmans."  This  revolu- 
tionizes the  whole  system  of  Abdul  Hamid, 
who  based  his  personal  despotism  upon  an 
army  of  Turks  confronting  a  populace  of 
Christians  left  without  weapons.  The  right 
to  bear  arms  is  theoretically  divine  to  the 
Sultan,  impressed  as  he  is  with  that  passage 
in  the  Koran  which  enjoins  spreading  the  faith 
by  exterminating  the  giaours. 


/CONFIDENCE  in  the  outlook  for  the  next 
^^  Turkish  parliament,  should  it  ever  be  al- 
lowed to  assemble,  is  far  from  possessing  the 
mind  of  Niazi  Effendi,  that  young  Turk  hero 
to  whom  the  success  of  the  revolution  is  mainly 
ascribed.  Niazi,  who  is  a  native  of  Resna, 
and  whose  Albanian  origin  is  indicated  by  the 
paleness  of  his  skin  and  the  fineness  of  his 
teeth,  has  not  changed  the  simple  mode  of  life 
he  led  before  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution 
had  made  him  an  international  figure.  He 
was  still  occupying  a  small  room  with  three 
comrades  in  a  little  Salonika  imi  when  inter- 
viewed last  month  by  the  correspondent  of  the 
.Sofia  Vecherna  Poshta.  "The  hall,  corridor 
and  staircase  of  the  place  were  crowded  with 
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Turks  and  Albanians  seeking  audience  with 
the  young  officer,  whom  all  regard  as  the 
savior  of  the  nation."  While  yet  a  youth, 
Niazi  attracted  attention  to  himself  in  the 
Thessalian  campaign,  making  prisoners  of  sev- 
enteen Greeks  in  one  of  his  exploits.  Abdul 
Hamid  ordered  the  young  officer  to  Yildiz 
Kiosk,  there  to  receive  the  royal  thanks.  An 
intriguer  in  the  palace  clique,  pretending  to 
be  Niazi,  presented  himself  at  the.  throne  and 
stole  the  reward. 

*        * 

XyiWENTY  thousand  tribesmen  are 

T\U  believed  to  have  fought  on  each 
jj  side  in  that  long  and  bloody 
It  battle  which  decided  a  few  weeks 
^Cy  ago  that  Mulai  Hafid,  for  the 
present  at  least,  shall  wield  the  power  of  the 
Sultan  of  Morocco.  The  defeat  of  the  forces 
led  by  Abdul  Aziz  seems  to  have  been  com- 
plete. "Go  where  you  will,"  he  is  repre- 
sented as  saying  to  his  scattered  troops,  as  he 
fled  from  the  field;  "let  all  who  decide  to  fol- 
low my  brother  go  with  him."  The  slain  were 
lying  all  about  the  desert  as  he  spoke,  to  the 
number,  one  account  says,  of  over  fifteen  hun- 


dred. All  this  occurred  some  distance  from 
the  ancient  Moorish  capital  of  Marrakesh. 
Contradictory  as  are  the  various  accounts  of 
this  battle  which  have  reached  the  outside 
world,  it  yet  transpires  that  the  forces  of  the 
Pretender  to  the  Shereefian  throne  were  con- 
stituted like  a  modern  army,  with  artillery, 
cavalry  and  infantry  in  sound  tactical  forma- 
tion. The  fact  inspires  a  strong  suspicion  in 
the  French  mind  that  the  forces  of  Mulai 
Hafid  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  German  coaching. 
The  German  dailies  repudiate  the  notion.  Cer- 
tainly, Abdul  Aziz  was  supplied  by  the  French 
with  money,  ammunition  and  gunners,  in  ad- 
dition, it  would  seem,  to  the  loan  of  a  force  of 
cavalrymen.  In  spite  of  these  advantages, 
Mulai  Hafid,  who  began  the  fighting  with  his 
artillery,  drove  his  half  brother's  army  off  the 
road  leading  into  Marrakesh,  divided  it  into 
two  confused  forces,  and  literally  cut  each  to 
pieces.  So  skilful  a  military  operation  would 
have  been  impossible,  the  Figaro  thinks,  to 
mere  Moors.  The  Germans  attribute  Mulai's 
victory  to  an  enormous  superiority  in  numbers. 
He  entered  Marrakesh  in  triumph  and  at  last 
accounts  was  making  for  Fez. 


ALAS  I 

The  sea  serpent  of  the  Moroccan  question  emerges  once 
more  from  the  ocean  of  world  politics. — Berlin  Klad- 
deradatsch. 


DEFORE  Paris  had  time  to  recover  from 
^     the  shock  of  this  event — which  seemed  at 
first  to  have  laid  the  whole  fabric  of  French 
domination     in     Morocco     in     ruins — Berlin 
rushed  into  the  officially  inspired  press  with 
the  declaration  that  Mulai  Hafid  must  be  ac- 
corded   recognition    as    the    rightful     Sultan. 
Paris  organs  chose  to  interpret  this  as  an  af- 
front to  the  national  dignity  of  the  third  re- 
public, which  had,  to  a  very  considerable  ex- 
tent, made  the  cause  of  Abdul  Aziz  its  own. 
Such  uncompromising  organs  as  the  monarch- 
ist Gaulois  went  so  far  as  to  hint  at  war  in 
the  event  of  a  German  recognition  of  Mulai 
Hafid  in  advance  of  French  action.     While 
this  press  dispute  was  at  its  most  furious  in- 
tensity, the  German  Chancellor  was  given  to 
understand  by  the  British  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  that  the  powers  were  disposed  to  await 
the  action  of  Paris  before  determining  upon 
a  new  Morocco  policy.    Abdul  Aziz,  who  dis- 
played great  personal  bravery  in  this  crisis  of 
his  ^  fate,  managed  to   reassemble  his   routed 
regiments,  only  to  have  them  driven  in  con- 
fusion from  the  field  upon  which  his  last  des- 
perate stand  was  made.     The  fallen   Sultan 
took  refuge  with  the  French.     Nevertheless  it 
would  be  quite  too  precipitate   an  inference, 
the  London  Times  warns  all  concerned,  that 
this  victory  of  Mulai  Hafid's  definitely  places 
him  upon  the  throne  of  his  half-brother. 


Persons  in  the  Foreground 


THE    CAMPAIGN     CHAUFFEURS    OF     1908 


'HAT    a    change    has    come    over 

Wyi  political  campaigns,  especially  in 
jL  the  Eastern  states,  in  the  last 
few  decades !  The  difference 
between  then  and  now  is  some- 
what like  that  between  a  modern  motor-car 
and  the  old-time  band  wagon  that  still  pre- 
cedes the  circus  parade,  with  its  showy  splen- 
dor, its  eight  gaudily  bedecked  steeds  and  its 
blatant  band.  The  old  campaign  was  three- 
fifths  clamor  and  two-fifths  intrigue.  Cam- 
paign managers  were  selected  for  their  ability 
to  distribute  the  greatest  possible  noise  in  the 
shortest  possible  time,  or  else  for  their  sup- 
posed mastery  over  the  "black  art"  of  politics 
— the  secret  deals  and  subtle  trickeries.  Both 
kinds  of  men  were  required.  In  the  open  and 
public  part  of  the  work,  the  kerosene  torch 
was  the  sign  in  which  the  party  hoped  to  con- 
quer. To-day,  they  tell  us,  you  might  tramp 
a  long  time  in  New  York  or  Chicago  or  any 
other  large  city,  and  fail  to  find  a  place  where 
you  could  buy  off-hand  a  half  dozen  of  those 
torches.  The  torch-light  procession,  that  used 
to  stir  the  blood  with  its  martial  music  and  its 
long  lines  of  high-stepping  patriots,  with  their 
red  hoods  and  soldierly  caps  and  dribbling 
torches,  and  features  set  and  stern,  as  became 
men  saving  the  ship  of  state  from  an  immedi- 
ate foundering,  is  not  exactly  a  thing  of  the 
past;  but  it  is  reserved  for  very  special  occa- 
sions, and  relegated  for  the  most  part  to  the 
rural  regions.  With  it  has  gone  a  glory  out 
of  life,  and  the  spell-binders  of  to-day  feel  the 
loss  of  enthusiasm  it  once  aroused. 

But  the  "black  art"  side  of  politics  has  un- 
dergone an  equally  great  change.  The  change 
began  when  civil  service  reform  became  an 
accomplished  fact.  The  national  chairman 
used  to  be  chosen  from  among  the  old  war- 
horses  of  the  party  with  especial  reference  to 
his  skill  in  making  deals  and  planning  pitfalls. 
Most  of  his  deals  consisted  in  bargaining  away 
offices  for  political  support.  The  opportunity 
for  such  deals  was  almost  destroyed  by  the 
competitive  examination.  But  another  class  of 
deals  remained  possible — the  bargaining  away 
of  legislation  for  campaign  contributions.  And 
now,  with  both  parties  forced  by  public  senti- 
ment into  the  promise  of  publicity  for  all  cam- 
paign contributions,  the  usefulness  of  the  old- 


time  campaign  intriguer  has  been  reduced,  let 
us  hope  forever,  to  a  minimum. 

When  Roosevelt  selected  Cortelyou  for  his 
campaign  manager  four  years  ago,  he  intro- 
duced an  innovation.  Cortelyou  was  no  polit- 
ical war-horse.  He  was  a  sort  of  mechan- 
ician. He  could  reduce  anything  to  a  system, 
make  it  into  a  smooth-running  machine,  keep 
it  oiled,  and- get  out  of  it  the  greatest  possible 
efficiency.  He  had  never  been  a  political 
leader,  and  had  no  reputation  at  all  for  polit- 
ical strategy.  He  was  a  political  chauffeur, 
and  he  ran  the  campaign  machine  with  the 
same  businesslike  thoroness  that  he  had  shown 
in  organizing  and  running  the  administrative 
machine  in  Washington.  He  had  as  his  right- 
hand  man  a  strapping  young  fellow,  with  blue 
eyes  and  burnt-sienna  eyebrows,  who  had  been 
his  right-hand  man  at  Washington.  His  name 
was  Hitchcock,  and  he  was  the  same  stamp  of 
man  as  Cortelyou.  In  Washington  they  called 
him  "a  carbon  copy  of  Cortelyou."  He  had 
the  same  sort  of  skill  in  organizing  and  ad- 
ministering affairs  that  Cortelyou  had.  And 
now  this  "carbon  copy"  has  in  his  capable 
hands  the  direction  of  the  national  Republican 
campaign.  He  is  no  more  of  a  political  war- 
horse  or  party  strategist  than  Cortelyou  was. 
He  is  a  systematizer,  a  "human  card  index," 
a  mechanician,  a  political  chauffeur.  Norman 
E.  Mack,  the  man  who  handles  the  opposition 
machine,  is  a  very  different  kind  of  man,  but 
he  also  has  never  been  a  war-horse  of  his 
party.  He  comes  a  little  nearer  to  the  old 
ideal  than  Hitchcock  does,  for  he  has  been  for 
years  on  the  Democratic  national  corhmittee, 
as  the  representative  of  New  York  State.  But 
he  has  never  figured  high  among  the  strate- 
gists of  his  party,  and  his  selection  by  Bryan 
for  manager  of  the  national  campaign  was 
probably  as  much  a  surprise  to  him  as  it  was 
to  the  public. 

Both  Hitchcock  and  Mack,  but  especially 
Hitchcock,  thus  represent  a  new  era  in  our 
political  development.  What  is  wanted  now 
at  the  head  of  the  "machine,"  in  charge  of  a 
national  campaign,  is  not  a  master  of  the 
black  art  of  politics,  a  mysterious  wizard,  or 
sorcerer,  but  a  man  of  large  administrative 
ability  such  as  every  great  business  concern  is 
constantly  looking  for,  a  man  who  can  organ- 
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THE  POLITICIAN  WHO   CAME  .NEAR  LEIXG  A    SCIENTIST 

Frank  H.  Hitchcock,  manager  of  the  Republican  campaign,  began  his  experience  in  practical  politics  when  a  boy 
in  Harvard,  and  couldn't  give  it  up  when  later  he  entered  the  biological  section  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Ward  politics  and  national  politics,  ne  says,  are  the  same  thing  on  different  scales.  This  picture  was  made  of  him  at 
headquarters  in  the  Metropolitan  Life  building. 
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"THE    r.KAU    BRUMMEL   OF   DEMOCRACY" 

Norman   E.    Mack,   of   Buffalo,   is  here  shown   hard   at  work    in    the    Hoffman    House    headquarters,    in    charge    of 
Bryan's  campaign.     His  principal  worriment  these  days  is  the  slowness  with  which  the  people  respond  to  the  call  for 
popular  contributions. 
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ize  and  handle  swiftly  and  surely  the  myriad 
details  of  an  effort  to  reach  fourteen  million 
voters  in  three  months'  time  with  convincing 
arguments  and  persuasive  appeals. 

Norman  E.  Mack  is  a  newspaper  proprietor. 
He  owns  the  Buffalo  Times,  and  has  built  it 
up  into  a  paying  property.  His  paper  was  the 
only  daily  in  Buffalo  that  supported  Bryan  in 
his  first  campaign  for  the  presidency.  Be- 
tween him  and  Bryan,  and,  what  is  perhaps 
equally  important,  between  his  wife  and  Mr. 
Bryan's  wife,  a  warm  personal  friendship 
sprang  up  later.  He  is  described  by  one 
writer  as  "a  good-looking,  well  dressed,  in- 
telligent, pleasant  man,  with  much  business 
ability,  and  skilful  as  a  politician.  He  puts 
on  no  lugs,  and  sails  under  no  false  colors. 
He  has  pounded  out  his  own  success,  and 
built  up  a  fine,  profitable,  influential  news- 
paper, made  himself  a  fortune,  and  has  never 
had  a  swelled  head.  He  has  played  the  game 
hard  from  the  beginning,  and  it  has  been  a 
hard  game." 

Mack  is  a  Canadian  by  birth,  and  when  a 
mere  youngster,  it  is  said,  he  drifted  down  to 
Fort  Erie,  crossed  over  to  Buffalo,  and  then 
down  into  the  Bradford  oil  district  in  Penn- 
sylvania. He  got  his  first  experience  in  jour- 
nalism there,  and  in  1879  went  to  Buffalo  and 
started  The  Times  as  a  weekly.  Later  on  he 
made  it  a  daily,  and  when  Conners  (now 
Democratic  state  chairman)  bought  another 
Buffalo  daily,  the  two  men  came  into  a  fierce 
rivalry  for  ascendancy  in  the  Democratic 
party  of  that  city.  Two  years  ago,  when,  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Conners  and  Murphy, 
the  Democratic  state  convention  nominated 
Hearst  for  governor,  Mack  for  the  first  time 
became  "irregular."  His  paper  refused  to 
support  Hearst,  remaining  silent  during  the 
campaign;  but  Mack  let  his  friends  all  know 
that  he  would  not  support  the  head  of  the 
ticket.  His  selection  by  Bryan,  therefore,  for 
national  chairman  is  an  affront  to  the  Hearst 
men,  and  has  probably  not  brought  any  feel- 
ings of  uncontrollable  glee  to  the  hearts  of 
Murphy  and  Conners. 

Here  is  a  description  which  the  New  York 
Herald  gives  of  Mr.  Mack's  personal  appear- 
ance: 


"In  person  Mr.  Mack  is  slightly  above  medium 
height,  is  of  athletic  figure  and  has  a  grace  of 
carriage  that  is  one  of  his  most  striking  points. 
He  has  a  mustache,  always  carefully  trimmed, 
which  lends  z.  jauntiness  to  his  appearance,  and 
thin  gray  hair,  which  is  the  only  indication  that 
he  is  getting  past  middle  age.  He  is  a  sort 
of   Beau   Brummel   of   democratic   politics.    His 


clothes  come  from  one  of  New  York's  most  ex- 
pensive tailors,  and  they  are  always  pressed  to 
perfection.  He  has  a  manner  which  makes  friends, 
and  is  consequently  one  of  his  chief  assets  as  a 
political  leader.  It  is  not  that  of  the  professional 
politician  commonly  known  as  a  handshaker.  It 
is  rather  that  of  a  man  who  has  a  sincere  interest 
in  the  person  who  is  addressing  him,  and  is  ready 
to  help  him  if  he  can. 

"Socially  Mr.  Mack  has  never  been  very  active. 
He  has  left  social  affairs  to  his  wife,  having  a 
dislike  for  them  himself.  '  He  belongs  to  the  select 
men's  clubs  of  Buffalo,  and  is  a  prominent  figure 
about  the  leading  hotel  of  his  city,  but  society's 
events  in  Buffalo  have  had  to  struggle  along  with- 
out him.  He  has  given  most  of  his  time  to  his 
business  and  politics,  and  yet — this  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  the  wives  of  many  politicians — he  has 
always  found  time  to  spend  his  vacations  with  his 
wife  and  children,  and  to  be  with  his  wife 
evenings." 

Frank  H.  Hitchcock  has  not  been  before  the 
public  for  nearly  as  long  a  time  as  Mack  has, 
yet  of  the  two  he  is  to-day  the  more  familiar 
figure.  His  brilliant  work  in  handling  Taft's 
campaign  for  the  nomination  attracted  gen- 
eral attention,  and  when  his  record  came  to 
be  inspected  it  was  found  that  he  was  not 
such  a  tyro  in  politics  after  all.  For  one  thing 
he  is  an  Ohio  man,  hailing  from  the  little 
town  of  Amherst,  in  Loraine  county.  His 
father  was  a  Congregational  preacher,  and 
when  the  son  had  gone  through  the  public 
schools  he  was  sent  to  Harvard,  where  he 
rubbed  shoulders  in  the  same  class  with  Nicho- 
las Longworth,  Jr.,  "Joe"  Leiter,  Robert  Lin- 
coln O'Brien,  editor  of  the  Boston  Transcript, 
and  others  more  or  less  famous.  He  did  two 
things  beside  attending  to  his  class  duties. 
He  boxed,  and  he  went  into  local  politics  sim- 
ply because  of  his  love  for  the  game.  Here  is 
what  the  Boston  Transcript  says  of  him  in  an 
article  probably  written  by  Mr.  O'Brien,  Hitch- 
cock's former  class-mate: 

"In  his  four  years  at  Harvard  he  was  intensely 
active  in  Boston  local  politics.  For  recreation,  he 
won  laurels  with  the  boxing  gloves,  and  pushed 
forward  the  young  men's  Republican  movement 
in  Boston.  He  did  all  the  things  that 
a  hewer  of  wood  and  a  drawer  of  water  in 
precinct  and  ward  politics  is  supposed  to  do. 
He  worked,  moreover,  with  enthusiasm,  and  he 
carried  on  his  studies  in  politics  with  the  re-en- 
forcement of  his  practical  experience  in  the  pre- 
cinct and  the  ward.  He  was  zealous  enough  to 
win  the  post  of  precinct  committeeman.  He 
didn't  want  office.  He  helped  collect  campaign 
funds.  He  canvassed  his  precinct  and  he  learned 
how  to  get  votes.  He  learned  how  to  capture  a 
caucus,  preferably  by  the  gentle  method  of  per- 
suasion of  a  few  leading  spirits  in  the  locality, 
but  by'  those  drastic  methods  known  to  muni- 
cipal campaigning,  if  necessary.  He  did  so  well 
in  his  precinct  that  he   was  made  ward  commit- 
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tceman,  and  he  was  repeatedly  honored  by  being 
selected  as  delegate  to  all  city  and  state  conven- 
tions." 

In  this  way  Hitchcock  laid  the  foundations 
for  his  future  political  career — and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  his  career  has  hardly  begun.  His 
idea  of  the  game  is  interesting.  He  says: 
"Politics  is  business,  that's  all,  and  a  big  cam- 
paign bears  the  same  relation  to  a  small  one 
that  a  big  commercial  business  bears  to  a 
small  one.  The  difference  is  in  degree.  The 
politics  of  a  ward  has  every  element  in  it  that 
a  national  campaign  has.  The  same  principles 
apply  to  both,  there  is  only  a  broader  applica- 
tion of  them  in  the  greater  contest." 

When  he  left  Harvard  he  went  at  once,  in 
1891,  to  Washington  as  clerk  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  construction  of  the  post  office  build- 
ing, and  a  few  weeks  later,  as  a  result  of 
competitive  examination,  went  into  the  bio- 
logical section  of  the  department  of  agri- 
culture. Then  and  there  a  natural-born  politi- 
cian came  near  being  turned  into  a  life-long 
scientist.  'T  believe,"  he  has  said,  "that  I 
cared  for  science  genuinely.  Indeed  it  was 
my  first  love,  only  it  was  never  perfectly  in 
the  ascendant.  No  man  who  has  crossed  even 
the  outer  threshold  of  the  house  of  science  can 
fail  to  feel  the  thrill  with  which  it  inspires  the 
inquirer.  Its  very  aloofness  is  an  added 
charm,  but  the  man  who  has  succumbed  to  its 
allurements  must  let  many  things  die  in  him." 

Edward  G.  Lowry,  writing  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  gives  us  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  Hitchcock: 

"Mr.  Hitchcock  has  just  turned  forty,  but  he 
is  as  big- framed  and  broad-shouldered  and 
smooth-faced  as  the  young  men  pictured  in  the 
spring  clothing  advertisements.  He  doesn't  look 
thirty-five  years  old.  He  was  a  good  amateur 
boxer  at  Harvard,  and  still  preserves  the  light 
springy  tread  of  men  who  know  the  importance 
of  carrying  their  bodies  properly.  He  has  been 
under  observation  now  in  Washington  for  a  good 


many  years,  and  no  one  has  ever  accused  him  of 
an  unclean,  a  low,  or  an  improper  action.  If  any- 
thing, his  deportment  has  been  too  correct.  He 
has  developed  to  the  n'th  power  that  faculty 
known  for  want  of  a  better  term  as  executive 
ability.  He  likes  responsibility  and  he  worships 
efficiency.  Perhaps  I  can  put  it  in  a  homelier 
way  by  quoting  an  old  lady :  'Frank  is  a  boy  for 
a  mother  to  be  proud  of.'  That's  about  the  nicest 
thing  that  can  be  said  about  any  man.  Of  how 
many  men  in  active,  practical  politics  do  you  sup- 
pose it  could  be  said?" 

He  began  the  study  of  law  in  Washington 
in  the  Columbian  University,  where  he  re- 
ceived the  degrees  of  LL.B.  and  LL.M.,  about 
the  same  time  as  Cortelyou.  They  met  each 
other  there,  and  have  been  pretty  nearly  in- 
separable since.  When  Cortelyou  became  sec- 
retary of  commerce  and  labor,  Hitchcock  be- 
came his  chief  clerk.  When  Cortelyou  became 
chairman  of  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee, Hitchcock  went  with  him  as  assistant 
secretary.  When  Cortelyou  became  post- 
master general,  Hitchcock  became  first  assist- 
ant. All  this  means,  of  course,  that  he  was 
a  good  mate  before  he  became  a  captain.  He 
was  capable,  consequently,  when  the  time 
came,  to  take  care  of  himself  and  navigate  on 
his  own  responsibility.  The  Boston  Tran- 
script writer  compares  the  two  men  as 
follows : 

"The  more  one  thinks  of  it  the  more  he  sees 
plainly  that  Hitchcock  is  a  new  type  of  political 
manager.  Of  course,  he  is  very  like  Cortelyou, 
but  he  has  many  decided  advantages  over  the  lat- 
ter. He  is  more  emphatic,  dashing  and  really 
efficient.  Order  is  a  great  deal  with  him,  but  it 
is  not  everything  as  it  is  with  Cortelyou.  Both 
have  never  held  elective  offices,  both  have  come 
by  way  of  clerkships  to  the  seats  of  the  mighty, 
and  neither  has  a  history  with  any  striking  ex- 
periences or  epochal  incidents.  The  coming  of 
such  men  means  the  relegation  of  the  old  'good- 
fellow'  politician  to  the  background.  Our  politics 
from  this  time  are  to  be  run,  not  by  ex-senators 
or  ex-generals,  but  by  the  long-loathed  bureau- 
crats and  the  despised  'private  secretary.' " 


THE     FIRST    CONFEDERATE    SOLDIER    TO     BECOME 
HEAD     OF    THE    WAR    DEPARTMENT 


IT  WAS  forty-three  years  ago  that 
General  Lee  surrendered;  yet  in 
all  that  time  only  once  has  the 
Republican  party  had  as  candi- 
date for  President,  prior  to  this 
year,  a  man  who  had  no  civil  war  record 
(Roosevelt) ;  and  never  until  the  nomination 
of  Taft  has  that  party  presented  a  presiden- 


tial candidate  with  no  war  record  of  any  kind. 
Moreover,  while  we  have  had  a  number  of 
ex-Confederates  in  presidential  cabinets,  never 
until  now  has  one  of  them  been  placed  in 
charge  of  the  war  department.  The  appoint- 
ment of  Luke  E.  Wright,  of  Tennessee,  to 
succeed  Taft  as  secretary  of  war  is,  there- 
fore,  a   sort  of  interesting  landmark  in   the 
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course  of  national  events.  It  becomes  still 
more  interesting  when  we  remember  that  he 
is  the  only  Democrat  who  has  ever  served  in 
the  cabinet  of  a  Republican  President.  The 
invitation  to  enter  the  Roosevelt  cabinet  was 
as  much  of  a  surprise  to  him  as  it  was  to  the 
general  public.  He  has  said  that  the  surprise 
would  have  been  no  greater  had  he  received 
notice  of  his  election  to  the  presidency  of  the 
Haitian  republic. 

Mr.  Wright  was  but  fifteen  when  the  civil 
war  began.  But  he  went  into  service,  never- 
theless, with  the  first  regiment  of  infantry 
recruited  in  Tennessee,  and  he  was  still  in 
service  when  the  surrender  at  Appomattox 
was  consummated.  He  was  allowed  to  enter 
the  army  at  that  early  age  by  his  parents, 
partly  because  his  older  brother  was  going, 
and  partly  because  they  had  no  idea,  and  few 
in  the  South  had  any  idea,  that  the  war  was 
a  really  serious  thing,  or  that  it  would  last 
more  than  two  months.  He  saw  lots  of  hard 
service,  was  often  hungry  and  ragged,  was 
wounded  once,  and  had  encounters  which  he 
still  remembers  vividly  with  "those  little  an- 
thropoda  common  to  camps  and  soldiers."  "I 
was  never  a  hero,"  he  insists,  referring  to 
these  encounters;  "you  couldn't  dramatize  a 
lousy  boy  if  you  tried."  He  was  a  lieutenant 
when  mustered  out  of  service.  His  title  of 
"General"  is  a  courtesy  title  given  years  later, 
when  he  was  elected  attorney-general  for  the 
criminal  court  of  Shelby  county,  Tennessee — 
a  position  about  corresponding  to  that  of 
prosecuting  attorney. 

His  father  had  been  chief  justice  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  when  the  war  was  over  the  judge, 
who  owned  three  plantations  at  one  time, 
found  himself  almost  penniless,  and  proceeded 
to  re-engage  in  the  practice  of  his  profession 
to  earn  a  living.  He  took  Luke  in  with  him, 
and  they  had  soon  a  large  legal  practice.  Until 
Taft  picked  him  out  for  service  in  the  Phil- 
ippines, the  only  public  office  he  ever  held  was 
that  of  attorney-general,  or  prosecuting  at- 
torney, in  which  he  remained  for  eight  years, 
being  quite  a  young  lawyer  at  that  time. 

It  may  be  difficult  to  dramatize  a  lousy  sol- 
dier boy  into  a  hero ;  but  it  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  a  hero  fit  for  the  drama  in  Luke 
Wright's  services  to  Memphis  at  the  time  of 
the  yellow  fever  pestilence  that  cost  that  city 
7,000  lives.  It  was  a  time  of  terror.  People 
were  leaving  the  city  in  panic  by  the  hun- 
dreds. Business  and  social  relations  were  sus- 
pended, with  Death  knocking  at  every  door, 
and  Fear  flying  in  at  every  window.  No  one 
who  has  never  been  through  such  a  period  can 


conceive  of  the  situation,  the  constant  strain 
on  the  mind,  the  tense  nerves,  the  fearful  ex- 
pectancy, the  general  air  of  hopelessness.  It 
is  an  accepted  fact  that  the  fear  causes  as 
many  deaths  at  such  a  time  as  the  pestilence. 
It  is  one  thing  to  face  belching  cannon  that 
you  can  see  and  another  and  harder  thing  to 
face  an  enemy  you  can  neither  see  nor  hear. 
Probably  it  is  at  such  a  time,  not  in  time  of 
battle,  that  the  supreme  test  of  human  cour- 
age is  to  be  found.  Well,  Luke  Wright  went 
through  that  test  with  conspicuous  success. 
When  a  meeting  of  citizens  was  held  to  take 
measures  to  fight  the  pestilence  more  efifec- 
tively  than  was  possible  with  the  ordinary 
municipal  organization,  it  was  Wright  who 
was  made  chairman  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  twenty.  Within  a  month  nearly  every 
other  member  of  that  committee  was  dead, 
and  every  death  added  to  the  weight  of  re- 
sponsibility resting  on  him.  He  had  a  great 
camp  established  on  high  ground  in  the  sub- 
urbs. All  the  brush  near  it  was  cut  or  burned 
down.  Sanitary  precautions  were  observed. 
Good  water  was  supplied.  And  in  a  brief 
time  12,000  persons  were  installed  there.  The 
camp  was  a  success,  largely  because  of  a  lucky 
accident.  Nothing  was  known  then  of  the 
relations  between  mosquitoes  and  yellow 
fever,  but  the  camp  being  on  high  and  dry 
ground,  and  all  the  brush  burned  down,  the 
mosquitoes  did  not  infest  it,  and  this  helped 
materially  to  stay  the  ravages  of  the  epidemic. 
At  one  time  there  were  300  bodies  in  the  offi- 
cial morgue  waiting  for  burial,  and  the  official 
undertaker,  yielding  to  the  strain,  became  de- 
moralized and  got  blind-drunk.  Wright  had 
no  legal  authority  to  do  so,  but  he  proceeded 
without  such  authority  to  arrest  the  under- 
taker and  took  personal  charge  of  the  work  of 
burial.  After  the  epidemic  he  led  in  the  reno- 
vation of  the  city,  tearing  down  rookeries,  put- 
ting in  sewers,  driving  artesian  wells,  until  the 
tax-payers  squealed.  Memphis  from  that  time 
has  been  one  of  the  healthfulest  cities  in  the 
world.  But  after  the  worst  was  over,  Wright 
himself,  worn  out  by  his  constant  vigilance, 
succumbed  to  the  disease,  and  was  ordered 
to  bed  by  the  doctors.  It  was  a  mild  attack, 
however,  and  his  recovery  was  speedy. 

The  man  who  went  through  that  experience 
finds  nothing  in  it  to  boast  about.  It  was  all 
in  the  day's  work.  But  he  does  boast  about 
one  thing.  This  man,  who  went  through  the 
bloodiest  war  of  modern  times,  participating 
in  every  engagement  but  one — Shiloh — of  the 
army  of  Tennessee,  and  who  bore  the  chief 
burden  of  responsibility  through  one  of  the 
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fiercest  modern  local  pestilences  is  visibly 
proud  of  one  thing.  Here  is  the  boast  he 
makes:  "I  am  no  blood-pudding  man;  and 
while  I  was  born  in  the  South,  and  am  sixty- 
two  years  old,  /  never  had  a  personal  en- 
counter in  my  life."  James  B.  Morrow,  in 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  thus  describes 
him: 

"Beneath  Wright's  smiling  and  courteous  ex- 
terior there  is  a  good  deal  of  granite  and  steel. 
Also,  there  are  some  cannon-like  notes  in  his 
voice.  From  the  bridge  of  his  nose  upward  may 
be  seen  a  striking  suggestion,  in  hair  and  brow, 
of  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson.  A  decidedly  plain  man ; 
he  seems  to  be  without  arrogance  or  vanity,  or 
any  of  the  failings  which  often  accompany  un- 
usual gifts  and  uncommon  strength  of  mind.  He 
would  probably  laugh  in  the  face  of  the  person 
who  tried  to  fool  or  flatter  him.  Indeed,  he 
laughs  very  frequently  as  it  is.  He  has  plenty  of 
human  nature,  a  quick  and  appreciative  sense  of 
the  ludicrous,  and  a  kind  and  generous  heart. 
'Stunts'  is  his  word  of  description  for  the  per- 
formances of  certain  politicians.  The  word  is  a 
light  on  some  of  his  mental  operations." 

While   he   was  practising   law,   Wright   ap- 


peared several  times  in  cases  before  Judge 
Taft.  The  men  took  to  each  other  personally. 
When  Taft  was  induced  by  President  Mc- 
Kinley  to  step  down  from  the  bench  and  go  to 
the  Philippines,  he  insisted  on  Wright's  ap- 
pointment as  a  commissioner.  When  Taft  left 
the  Philippines  to  become  Roosevelt's  secre- 
tary of  war,  Taft  urged  that  Wright  be  made 
his  successor  as  governor-general.  Wright 
had  never  met  President  Roosevelt  until,  being 
home  on  leave  of  absence,  the  President  stop- 
ped over  at  Memphis  half  a  day,  on  his  return 
from  the  Louisiana  cane  brakes,  to  participate 
in  a  dinner  given  in  Wright's  honor,  and  to 
ask  him  to  become  our  first  full-fledged  am- 
bassador to  Japan.  It  was  probably  Taft's 
advice  also  that  influenced  the  appointment  of 
this  same  Democrat  and  ex-Confederate  as 
secretary  of  war.  And  the  only  protest  so 
far  as  we  have  noticed  that  has  been  made  to 
the  appointment  has  come  from  a  few  south- 
ern Democratic  papers  that  see  in  it  a  dan- 
gerous attempt  to  weaken  the  loyalty  of  the 
South  to  the  Democratic  party. 


THE     NEW     HOLDER     OF    THE     GREEN     PARASOL— 

MULAI     HAFID 


JHILE  Paris  and  Berlin  were  ex- 
"w-»Ty\\'  changing  last  month  those  pro- 
\^  \\  vocative  official  communications 
which  portend  to  some  European 
organs  a  fresh  Moroccan  crisis, 
and  to  others  a  new  conference  of  the  powers 
at  Algeciras,  the  personage  responsible  for  all 
this  pother,  Mulai  Hafid,  whose  brilliant  victory 
at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  troops  has  now 
made  him  Sultan  in  the  land,  was  scrupulously 
inventorying  the  treasures  abandoned  by  his 
defeated  half-brother  in  the  palace  at  Fez. 
There  are  many  broken  and  hopelessly  rusty 
automobiles  in  the  lot,  avers  Mr.  Walter  B. 
Harris,  who  has  viewed  the  collection  many 
times,  and  who  provides  a  list  of  his  own  in 
the  London  Times.  Mulai  Hafid  found  like- 
wise scores  of  damaged  bicycles,  a  studio 
packed  from  floor  to  ceiling  with  warped  cam- 
eras and  decaying  photographic  materials,  a 
state  coach,  moth-eaten  within,  "which  the 
damp  and  rain  of  three  years  have  almost 
transformed  into  pulp,"  four-post  beds 
equipped  with  expensive  mirrors,  a  passenger 
elevator  never  installed,  vast  kitchen  ranges 
which  burn  coal,  "a  thing  unprocurable  in 
Morocco,"  a  damaged  steam  launch  or  two. 


an  enormous  collection  of  biograph  films, 
many  of  subjects  which  no  police  in  civilized 
cities  would  tolerate,  cases  of  imaginary  and 
fantastic  uniforms  invented  and  evolved  by 
expensive  tailors,  packing  cases  crammed  with 
broken  mechanical  toys,  gilded  bird  cages, 
telescopic  ladders  such  as  are  used  in  cleaning 
the  roofs  of  railway  stations,  an  incomplete 
locomotive,  a  printing  press,  "the  weight  of 
which  has  sunk  it  deep  into  an  open-air  tennis 
court  where  it  was  first  put  and  abandoned, 
and  still  remains,"  miles  of  wall  papers,  ladies' 
underwear  and  ladies'  false  hair,  fire  balloons, 
pianos,  harmoniums  and  street  organs,  stuffed 
birds,  and  a  thousand  other  wonders  "all  cor- 
rupted by  moth  and  rust,  eaten  by  rats  and 
covered  with  mildew  and  cobwebs."  Such 
were  "the  evidences  of  civilization"  in  which 
the  defeated  Abd-el-Aziz,  driven  from  the 
throne  of  Morocco  after  a  pitched  battle  in 
which  so  many  thousands  of  Moors  fought 
and  fell,  took  infinite  pride,  and  upon  which 
he  squandered  countless  thousands  of  dollars. 
Going  over  the  accumulation  item  by  item, 
Mulai  Hafid,  bare-footed,  spent  many  happy 
hours,  asking  all  manner  of  questions  regard- 
ing the  functions  and  utility  of  this  and  that. 
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Photograph  by  Underwood  &  Underwood 
ABD-UL-AZ-WUZ 

More  correctly,  he  is  known  as  Abd-el-Aziz,  but  an 
emendation  becomes  obvious  in  view  of  the  severity  of  the 
defeat  inflicted  upon  him  by  his  half-brother. 


"They  say  I  have  destroyed  the  evidences  of 
civilization  left  behind  by  my  brother,"  he 
said  to  a  correspondent  of  the  Paris  Temps 
who  saw  him  surrounded  by  these  treasures. 
"Look!  It  is  not  true.  I  have  given  orders 
that  they  be  preserved  in  the  palace  for  ever, 
so  that  a  thousand  years  from  now  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Sultans  may  be  shown  them  and 
be  told  how  we  nearly  lost  an  empire."  He 
manifested  keenest  interest  in  a  big  box  filled 
with  checks  signed  by  the  finance  minister  of 
his  absconded  brother.  "If  you  can  get  these 
cashed,"  observed  Mulai  Hafid,  turning  to  his 
own  controller  of  the  currency,  "I  will  give 
you  half  the  money."  Since  his  overwhelm- 
ing victory,  Mulai  Hafid,  according  to  the 
Temps,  has  not  expended  an  extra  cent  upon 
his  imperial  establishment,  nor  added  a  single 
slave  to  it,  nor  protected  his  piously  bared  feet 
with  a  pair  of  slippers.  He  sleeps  in  the 
attic,  eats  the  simple  fare  prescribed  in  the 
book  of  faith,  and  objects  to  nothing  but  the 
mosquitoes,  which  are  most  annoying  in  the 
palace  at  all  times. 

The  son  of  a  woman  of  the  Mizaniza  tribe 
of  the  Shawia,  Mulai  Hafid,  now  just  thirty- 
five — his  name,  by  the  way,  means  "heaven 
preserved" — is  not  only  the  handsomest  of  liv- 


ing Moors,  but,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  E.  Ellis 
Ashmead-Bartlett,  who  has  just  returned  from 
his  court,  and  who  writes  in  the  London  Posti 
quite  the  handsomest  man  one  would  wish  td 
see  anywhere.  His  very  fine  smooth  forehead 
is  based  upon  broad,  strong,  and  delicately 
pencilled  brows.  "The  expressive  eyes  sparkle 
with  good  nature  and  genuine  merriment  in 
an  almost  childlike  manner  when  he  is  inter- 
ested." The  nose  is  large  but  straight,  ter- 
minating in  nostrils  that  quiver  delicately  in 
positively  Caucasian  outlines,  altho,  after  the 
fashion  of  Othello,  of  whom  he  may  be 
deemed  the  most  exquisite  pattern,  the  skin  is 
all  swarthy,  not  to  say  black.  Yet  Mulai 
Hafid,  like  Othello  again,  must  not  be  classed 
with  the  negro,  since  he  is  a  high  and  chival- 
rous Moorish  chief.  The  man's  full  cheeks, 
the  squareness  of  the  jaw,  the  unusual  fulness 
of  the  lower  lip,  and  the  black  mustache  and 
beard  seem  to  the  English  observer  to  pro- 
claim a  mind  majestic  and  composed,  a  man  as 
open,  as  generous,  as  confiding  as  the  sooty- 
bosomed  Moor  beloved  of  Desdemona.  One 
can  not  look  upon  Mulai  Hafid  without  a  new 
comprehension  of  a  great  Shakespearean 
tragedy.  Many  a  Desdemona  would  to-day 
leave  her  household  cares  in  haste  to  hang 
breathlessly  upon  the  words  of  this  Moor,  for 
he  uses  them,  in  high  flown  Arabic,  entrancing- 
ly  and  with  an  unaffected  and  very  noble 
simplicity. 

Mulai  Hafid,  being  a  few  years  older  than 
the  half  brother  he  has  driven  from  the  throne, 
should  have  succeeded  to  the  dignity  of  the 
green  parasol  when  their  common  father 
passed  away.  But  Abd-el-Aziz  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  the  child  of  a  favorite  wife,  and 
there  is  no  law  of  primogeniture  in  Morocco. 
Mulai  Hafid  had  to  do  without  the  throne,  but 
he  was  given  a  much  finer  education  than  his 
half-brother,  enjoying  the  inestimable  advan- 
tage of  a  course  at  that  renowned  seat  of 
learning  in  Cairo,  the  university  of  El  Azaar, 
where  for  two  years  he  sat  day  after  day 
cross  legged  on  the  bare  floor,  swaying  his 
body  from  side  to  side  while  he  sang  extracts 
from  the  commentators  on  the  sacred  text. 
The  fruits  of  this  culture  ripened  gloriously 
into  a  volume  on  Cairo,  in  which  the  tradi- 
tions of  that  holy  city  are  preserved  in  moving 
Arabic.  Mulai  Hafid  is  a  poet,  too,  and  it 
seems  from  fragments  of  his  versification  in 
the  Temps  that  he  conceives  the  soul  of  love 
to  be  a  bird,  flying  upward,  upward,  always 
upward.  Mulai  Hafid  is  the  husband  of  one 
wife  and  the  father  of  three  little  girls  and  a 
boy  who  move  with  him  from  town  to  town 
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as  he  campaigns  for  the  crown.  The  lady  he 
married  is  descended  from  the  prophet's  son- 
in-law. 

A  red  tarbush  with  a  beautifully  rolled 
reisa  at  the  top — what  is  more  generally 
known  as  a  fez  with  a  black  tassel — occasion- 
ally adorns  the  cranium  of  Mulai  Hafid,  altho 
his  customary  headgear  is  a  roll  of  silk  swath- 
ing his  brow.  Often  he  affects  a  mere  white 
cotton  sulkam  or  cloak,  and  a  white  jellab 
with  the  hood  turned  up  over  his  tarbush,  a 
purple  inner  cloak,  a  white  shamir — the  gar- 
ment worn  next  the  skin — and  a  yellow  ser- 
wal — that  is  to  say,  baggy  breeches.  These 
are  the  garb  of  repentance  for  sin.  It  is  con- 
trary to  the  canons  of  correct  decorum  for  a 
Moor  of  his  rank  to  shake  hands.  Those  who 
enter  his  presence  are  expected  to  follow 
Mulai  Hafid's  example  of  bare  feet.  His  atti- 
tude during  a  public  audience  is  cross  legged. 
A  slave  stands  behind  him  to  catch  the  mos- 
quitoes that  sing  in  proximity  to  his  bared 
face. 

The  new  Sultan  is  so  fond  of  the  attic  in 
which  he  sleeps  that  he  receives  the  most 
exalted  dignitaries  there.  His  apartments  are 
quite  without  what  would  be  considered  fur- 
niture— no  tables,  chairs  or  that  sort  of  thing 
being  permitted.  The  Sultan  squats  on  a  pack- 
ing case  while  the  visitor  sits  on  a  rug  at  the 
royal  feet. 

The  new  Sultan  has  one  passion — the  music 
of  a  military  band.  His  inglorious  brother 
had  many  musicians  connected  with  the  regi- 
ments sent  flying  by  Mulai  Hafid,  who  has 
organized  the  remnants  into  a  vast  orchestra 
of  some  thousand  pieces.  Every  morning  at 
about  eight  o'clock  the  scores  of  drummers 
and  the  innumerable  trumpeters  make  a  con- 
certed din.  The  louder  the  fanfares  of  this 
combination  the  better  Mulai  Hafid  is  pleased. 
Sometimes  in  the  course  of  an  audience  with 
the  diplomatists  the  band  in  the  courtyard 
below  strikes  up.  For  fifteen  minutes  at  a 
stretch  it  is  quite  impossible  to  hear  a  word 
uttered  by  anybody.  Mulai  Hafid  sits  cross- 
legged  on  his  packing  case  enjoying  the  drums 
while  his  auditors  spend  the  interval  ex- 
changing glances  with  one  another.  The  new 
Sultan  is  said  by  Mr.  Ashmead-Bartlett  to 
believe  that  a  wild  burst  of  melody  from  his 
countless  instruments  will  make  good  any 
degree  of  inefficiency  in  drill  among  his 
troops.  Drums  are  perhaps  his  favorite  in- 
strument. The  wild  roll  of  hundreds  of  them 
is  seldom  out  of  his  ears. 

Life  at  the  vagrant  court  of  Mulai  Hafid  is 
noisy,  full  of  color  and  movement,  the  coming 
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THE  VICTOR  IN  THE  WAR 

Mulai  Hafid,  sitting  cross-legged  in  his  most  familiar 
aspect,  has  become  to  all  intents  and  purposes  Sultan  of 
Morocco.     He  is  deemed  the  handsomest  Moor  alive. 

and  going  of  crowds  of  tribesmen  from  all 
over  Morocco,  fierce  Berbers  from  beyond 
the  Atlas  who  have  never  before  seen  Fez. 
Outside  the  entrance  to  the  palace  the  swarthy 
blackamoors  making  up  the  bodyguard  of  the 
potentate  display  their  uniforms.  Many  of 
these  are  khaki,  others  are  all  green,  while 
yet  others  boast  the  scarlet  tunic  and  gilt 
braid  and  buttons  of  British  guardsmen.  Het- 
erogeneous as  are  the  uniforms  of  this  Moor- 
ish army,  the  arms  which  render  it  so  formid- 
able and  so  fierce  are  a  yet  more  assorted 
collection  of  curiosities.  There  are  rifles  dat- 
ing back  to  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  Win- 
chesters and  Remingtons  that  gleam  in  the 
dancing  sunlight,  Mausers  carried  by  the 
flower  of  the  forces.  Stilettos,  daggers,  long 
flat  swords,  and  in  not  a  few  instances  carving 
knives  and  forks  supplement  the  accoutre- 
ment in  individual  cases. 

No  misconception  could  be  more  hopeless 
than  the  current  European  impression  that 
the  new  holder  of  the  green  parasol — for  that 
is  a  title  assumed  by  Moroccan  sovereigns — 
hates  western  civilization.  His  wild  tribes- 
men impose,  none  the  less,  a  discretion  upon 
their  lord.     He  must  remember  that  his  half- 
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brother  Europeanized  so  radically  that  his 
piety  fell  under  suspicion.  The  slightest  no- 
tion that  the  faith  of  a  Moorish  Sultan  is  not 
all  that  the  Koran  says  it  ought  to  be  would 
suffice  to  disintegrate  the  foundations  of  his 
authority.  Luckily,  no  one  could  doubt  the 
sincerity  of  Mulai  Hafid's  devotion  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  prophet.  He  dare  not,  however, 
affront  that  simple  piety  or  fly  in  the  face  of 
that  love  of  God  which  distinguish  the  Moors 


above  all  the  other  followers  of  Islam  with 
the  one  exception  of  the  Afghans. 

Mulai  Hafid  is  a  generous  prince  as  well  as 
a  poetical  and  pious  one.  His  first  official  act 
after  the  great  victory  which  made  him  finally 
lord  at  Fez  was  to  accept  full  responsibility 
for  all  the  personal  debts  of  Abd-el-Aziz,  and 
to  make  provision  for  the  support  of  his  half- 
brother  not  only  in  comfort  but  in  luxury 
during  the  remainder  of  his  natural  life. 


CASTRO     AT     CLOSE     RANGE 


Y  THE  equipment  of  that  tiny 
armada  through  the  instrument- 
ality of  which  Holland  antici- 
pates the  reduction  of  Cipriano 
Castro  to  what  she  calls  "terms," 
the  journalistic  champions  of  the  Venezuelan 
President  have  been  incited  anew  to  the  pres- 
entation of  his  personality  in  aspects  of  un- 
suspected virtue.  Those  Neronian  impres- 
sions of  the  most  conspicuous  character  in 
Caracas  which  European  organs  have  so  sedu- 
lously disseminated  in  the  past  resolve  them- 
selves, in  the  light  of  such  ideas  as  the  Paris 
Gaulois  seeks  to  convey,  into  a  poisoning  of 
the  popular  mind.  Castro,  far  from  being  the 
bellicose  braggart  so  virulently  delineated  in 
such  hostile  organs  as  the  Paris  Matin,  is  by 
way  of  being  an  incorruptible  altruist,  if  in- 
deed he  be  not  the  purest  patriot  Venezuela 
has  produced  since  the  silence  of  a  certain 
navigator  on  that  peak  in  'Darien.  To  him- 
self Castro  is,  if  the  California  journalist, 
Colvin  B.  Brown,  who  unbosoms  himself  on 
the  subject  in  Everybody's  Magazine,  be  truly 
interpretative,  the  Porfirio  Diaz  of  the  Carib- 
bean coast  waiting  patiently  for  posterity  to 
vindicate  him.  Nor  will  posterity,  Mr.  Brown 
ventures  to  infer,  prolong  the  agony,  be  the 
lengths  to  which  the  Dutch  feel  justified  in 
going  what  they  may.  Mr.  Brown  has  enjoyed 
facilities  for  acquiring  a  first-hand  knowledge 
of  his  theme  from  personal  observation,  and 
from  personal  intercourse  with  Caracans  who 
love  their  Castro. 

The.President  is,  to  be  sure,  misunderstood 
in  his  capital,  altho  for  reasons  quite  alien  to 
the  spirit  of  detraction  concerning  him  that 
prevails  abroad.  "Cipriano  Castro,"  writes  Mr. 
Brown,  "is  the  first  mountaineer  president  the 
Venezuelans  have  ever  had."  His  manners 
have  never  been  metropolitan,  even  in  the 
dining  room,  and  the  exclusive  descendants  of 
the  original  Spanish  settlers  find  him  vulgar. 


The  swarthiness  of  Castro's  skin,  the  straight- 
ness  of  his  black  hair — scant,  now,  over  the 
brow — and  the  insignificance  of  his  stature 
remind  the  aristocracy  that  their  chief  magis- 
trate had  a  pure-blooded  Indian  for  a  father. 
His  temper,  again,  is  Cromwellian,  proclaim- 
ing itself  in  strange  oaths,  and  his  grammar  is 
as  bad  as  some  of  Shakespeare's.  His  stub- 
bornness is,  with  the  single  exception  of  his 
stature,  his  most  Napoleonic  characteristic. 
He  is  never  bland,  conversationally,  preferring 
abruptness  and  peremptory  termination  of  an 
interview  to  all  discussion.  He  seems  to  have 
no  acquaintance  whatever  with  social  forms  or 
etiquet.  "All  his  years,"  Mr.  Brown  tells  us, 
"he  has  lived  in  the  open."  He  is  a  born 
cavalryman. 

Temperamentally,  Castro  is  a  bundle  of 
nerves,  his  littleness,  physically,  and  his 
swarthiness  being  intensified  by  a  gesticulating 
deportment  that  harmonizes  with  his  instinc- 
tive impatience  and  his  restlessness.  His 
health  suffers  breakdowns  at  intervals  that 
tend  to  recur  with  growing  frequency.  He 
spends  hours  in  bed,  where  he  permits  himself 
to  be  disturbed  at  all  times  on  business  of  state 
even  when  his  frame  is  racked  with  native 
fevers  which  he  cannot  wholly  shake  off.  No 
illness  seems  to  mollify  the  ferocity  of  his 
patriotism,  which  is  of  the  Hannibalian  rather 
than  the  Washingtonian  type.  His  wife,  a 
lady  of  estimable  character,  regarded  with 
favor  even  by  the  aristocracy  of  Caracas,  is 
the  one  person  who  can  make  him  tractable 
in  his  febrile  crises.  The  gossip  is  that  Dona 
Zuila  Castro  once  put  a  bullet  in  the  dictator's 
arm  when  his  attentions  to  an  ornament  of 
the  peculiar  society  he  prefers  grew  too  per- 
sistent. Ordinarily  she  can  manage  him  with- 
out recourse  to  the  revolver.  The  fact  is  ap- 
preciated in  the  presidential  palace,  and  Ven- 
ezuelan statesmen  never  hesitate  to  implore 
the  intercession  of  Dona  Zuila  when  negotia- 
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tions  of  crises  entail  visits  to  Castro's  bed- 
room. 

He  has,  for  all  that,  melting  moods.  He  is 
accessible,  upon  terms  of  precaution  against 
assassination,  to  Venezuelans,  his  presidential 
receptions  being  well  attended.  Upon  one  such 
occasion,  recorded  by  Mr.  Brown,  the  fair 
daughters  of  a  revolutionary  found  themselves 
in  line  at  the  palace.  Just  before  they  passed 
the  presence,  one  of  the  brilliantly  uniformed 
aids  whispered  to  Castro  that  the  young  ladies 
desired  leave  to  prefer  a  plea.  It  transpired 
that  their  aged  parent — "one  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous men  in  the  republic" — was  then  lan- 
guishing in  a  Caracas  dungeon.  His  wife  was 
ill.  The  daughters  were  on  the  verge  of  beg- 
gary. Castro  hastily  signed  a  full  pardon  for 
the  most  virulent  of  his  political  foes. 

With  the  golden  thread  of  Castro's  genius 
in  one  hand  and  a  pen  in  the  other,  Mn  Colvin 
B.  Brown  works  his  way  through  the  labyrinth 
of  the  Venezuelan's  character  until  he  is 
dazzled  by  its  varieties  of  brilliance.  The 
Caracas  of  Castro  is  leaping  forward  with  a 
new  energy.  The  national  intellect  blossoms 
out  in  works  of  imagination  which  must  re- 
main unparalleled.  Venezuelan  philosophy, 
Venezuelan  science,  Venezuelan  art — with  all 
of  these  the  regenerator  keeps  in  touch,  en- 
grossed tho  he  be  in  the  labor  of  setting 
Venezuelan  freedom  upon  her  feet.  Yet  all 
this  is  but  the  threshold  of  the  Castronian  age, 
made  memorable  by  the  long  struggle  with  the 
militant  forces  of  the  more  ancient  civilization 
of  Europe,  the  defeat  of  the  machinations  of 
Matos,  the  revolutionary,  of  van  der  Troop, 
Dutch  governor  of  Curacoa,  and  of  the  in- 
triguers, conspirators  and  murderers  who  draw 
their  inspiration  from  those  sources.  Castro 
thus  becomes — perhaps  with  a  touch  of  self- 
consciousness,  yet  distinterestedly  withal — the 
instaurator  of  a  spacious  era.  He  is  to  Ven- 
ezuela what  Peter  the  Great  was  to  Russia, 
what  Elizabeth  was  to  England,  what 
Augustus  was  to  ancient  Rome.  He  found 
Venezuela  a  region  of  swamp,  and  he  will 
make  her  a  land  of  brass. 

Castro  must  be  deemed,  accordingly,  the 
epitome  of  his  environment,  his  tergiversa- 
tions, his  cruelty,  his  short-sightedness,  and 
even  what  the  world  calls  his  vanity  being  all 
reflections  caught  by  the  mirror  of  his  soul 
from  the  mediocrities  surrounding  him.  His 
working  day  in  the  palace  of  Mira  Flores 
begins,  as  has  been  seen,  before  he  is  dressed. 
Every  morning  he  goes  through  a  sheaf  of 
official  documents  in  his  pyjamas,  sipping 
coffee  the  while.    The  court  of  Castro's  resi- 
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VENEZUELA'S   PETER  THE   GREAT 

Cipriano  Castro  is  noted  among  South  American  con- 
querors for  his  modesty  in  attire  and  deportment.  He 
wears  neither  military  uniform  nor  decorations. 

dence  in  Caracas,  spacious  with  its  pilastered 
arcades  and  perfumed  with  flowers  in  ornate 
vases,  affords  him  facilities  for  peripatetic 
meditation  upon  the  welfare  of  the  republic 
two  hours  daily.  He  affects  none  of  the  uni- 
formed brilliance  of  the  guards  who  station 
themselves  on  the  staircases  and  in  the  halls 
leading  to  his  well  guarded  apartments.  Castro 
dresses  in  the  simple  sack  suit  of  the  average 
business  man.  He  has  no  rings  on  his  fingers, 
not  even  a  pistol  in  his  pocket,  altho  the  story 
is  that  he  protects  his  physique  with  a  coat  of 
mail.  His  manners  have  no  more  distinction 
than  his  speech. 

Castro's  relaxation  is,  for  the  most  part, 
champagne.  He  indulges  in  it  at  every  course 
of  those  elaborate  banquets  served  in  the  great 
hall  on  the  ground  floor  of  Mira  Flores,  most 
convivial  of  purlieus.  It  is  affirmed  by  the 
critical  that  Castro  regularly  tipples  to  satura- 
tion, but  the  evidence  is  not  conclusive.  The 
truth  seems  to  be  that  the  regenerator  of 
Venezuela  enjoys  delicious  aliments  to  the 
full,  but  is  too  experienced  a  gourmet  to  eat 
and  drink  excessively.  He  orders  his  dinners 
with  scrupulous  reference  to  his  own  perfect 
gustation,  and  woe  betide  the  chef  who  tries 
to  serve  a  condiment  too  pungent.  Castro 
solves  the  servant  problem  on  a  court-martial 
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basis.  His  guests  have  invariably  to  dispense 
with  the  presence  of  the  first  lady  in  the  land. 
Dona  Zuila  Castro  has  her  separate  suite  of 
apartments  at  Mira  Flores.  Like  her  husband, 
she  is  somewhat  of  an  invalid.  Not  many 
months  ago  she  was  a  patient  in  a  Paris  hos- 
pital under  treatment  for  a  malady  said  to 
have  been  contracted  from  her  husband.  The 
Castros  have  no  children.  Dona  Zuila  is  a 
woman  of  education  and  refinement,  and  her 
objection  to  the  intimates  of  her  illustrious 
husband  is  insuperable.  Dinners  under  the 
President's  roof  are  distinctly  lacking  in  tone, 
being  prolonged  until  the  small  hours  of  the 
morning  by  men  without  squeamishness,  and 
women  who  are  no  prudes.  Dona  Zuila  had 
reason  to  complain  of  the  boisterousness  of 
the  proceedings  until  Castro  made  over  to  her 
a  wing  of  the  palace  sufficiently  remote  to 
spare  his  spouse  annoyance  on  this  score.  The 
lady  is  still  recuperating  from  her  ordeal  in 
the  French  hospital.  Cipriano  Castro  must  be 
deemed,  therefore,  a  man  quite  without  the 
advantages  of  what  we  would  consider  family 
life.  He  is  equally  destitute  of  facilities  for 
enjoying  the  society  of  ladies  in  any  sense  of 
the  term  known  to  us.  The  young  women  of 
the  best  Venezuelan  families  are  sent,  as  a 
rule,  to  convents  at  Curacao  to  be  educated, 
and  they  are  kept  there  as  long  as  possible 
owing  to  the  peculiarities  of  metropolitan  eti- 
quet  under  the  administration  of  Castro. 

The  Venezuelan  man  in  the  street  sees  Cas- 
tro frequently.  Once  a  day  he  drives  through 
the  main  thorofare  of  the  capital  in  an  ordin- 
ary open  barouche  drawn  by  a  pair  of  stal- 
lions, a  couple  of  half  breed  coachmen  on  the 
box  and  some  five  outriders  in  military  uni- 
form to  act  as  escort.  Castro  looks  somewhat 
insignificant  on  these  expeditions.  He  wears  a 
wide  Panama  hat,  a  black  sack  coat,  and  im- 
maculately white  trousers.  At  every  corner 
stands  a  soldier,  well  armed,  who  salutes  the 
chief  magistrate.  There  is  a  general  lifting 
of  hats,  Castro  acknowledging  every  greeting 
with  a  wave  of  the  hand  and  a  smile.  He  is 
accompanied  by  his  secretary.  Occasionally 
Dona  Zuila  is  by  the  President's  side.  The 
only  stop  is  at  one  of  the  ministries,  where  the 
President  alights,  gives  some  orders,  and  is 
soon  tooling  back  to  the  palace  along  the  only 
really  well  paved  street  in  the  capital. 

Castro's  great  accomplishment,  apart  from 
the  reputation  he  has  so  long  enjoyed  as  a 
fighting  man,  is  that  of  the  orator.  He  does 
not  play  cards  or  golf,  rarely  takes  to  billiards, 
has  no  conversational  brilliance.  But  in  the 
art  of  making  a  speech  calculated  to  thrill  the 


natives  he  seems  to  he  without  a  peer.  Years 
ago,  when  he  was  an  obscure  member  of  the 
legislature,  he  manifested  an  aptitude  for  what 
his  critics  deem  bombast,  but  which,  from  an- 
other point  of  view,  must  be  considered  lan- 
guage well  calculated  to  agitate  and  control 
the  Venezuelan  mind.  Castro's  ordinary 
speech  is  a  jargon  of  Venezuelan  Spanish 
charged  with  extracts  from  an  unusually 
copious  half-breed  mestizo's  vocabulary. 
Within  five  minutes  after  he  begins  a  speech 
the  native  element  among  the  audience  is  shed- 
ding tears.  He  rallies  the  drooping  spirits  of 
his  mountaineers  with  eloquence.  If  there  be 
such  a  thing  as  a  popular  imagination  among 
Castro's  people,  he  has  captured  it  completely. 
He  seems  to  have  acquired  much  acquaint- 
ance with  the  history  of  Napoleon,  his  allu- 
sions to  the  conquests  of  that  Corsican  having 
a  pertinence  to  any  dilemma  confronting  him 
for  the  time  being.  Castro's  manners,  again, 
are  indiscriminately  democratic.  Anyone  com- 
ing down  from  his  native  mountains  is  sure  to 
be  embraced  by  the  President  of  the  republic. 
The  reverberations  of  his  fame  among  the 
capitals  of  the  old  world  have  not  drowned  the 
voices  of  his  brethren  from  the  hills.  Every 
cattleman  in  the  Tachira  district  from  which 
Castro  hails  is  a  species  of  relation  of  his. 
They  dine  at  his  table  in  large  numbers. 

Castro's  soldierly  qualities,  such  as  they  are, 
seem  to  be  genuine.  His  regiments  are  far 
superior  to  the  average  South  American  mili- 
tary type.  He  drills  the  troops  himself  when 
he  is  well  enough.  He  deigns  to  feel  the  edges 
of  the  long  knives  they  carry.  He  greets  them 
affectionately.  He  sees  that  they  are  paid 
well  and  regularly.  They  comprise  his  Pre- 
torian  guard,  his  band  of  Janissaries,  and  the 
fat  of  the  land  is  never  too  good  for  them. 
Technically,  however,  they  are  not  gentlemen. 
The  aristocracy  of  the  land  holds  aloof  from 
military  service.  Castro  himself  is  not  a  gen- 
tleman in  the  sense  in  which  that  urbane 
soldier.  General  Andrade,  whom  Castro  over- 
threw, was  a  gentleman.  No  Venezuelan  of 
the  patrician  type  could  be  intimate  with  the 
dictator  without  loss  of  caste.  On  his  side 
the  President  repays  scorn  with  scorn.  He  is 
suspected  of  parading  his  uncouth  characteris- 
tics, of  affecting  a  vulgarity  not  inherently  his 
that  he  may  the  better  demonstrate  his  disdain 
for  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen.  All  this  is 
agony  to  that  cultivated  lady.  Dona  Zuila,  who 
speaks  French  fluently,  plays  the  piano  well, 
and  is  clandestinely  welcomed  by  exclusive 
families,  in  the  bosom  of  which,  it  is  hinted, 
she  sheds  bitter  tears. 
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|Y  A  stroke  of  rare  good  luck,  some 
of  the  most  important  and  char- 
acteristic letters  ever  written  by 
Charles  Dickens,  the  great  Eng- 
lish   novelist,    have    fallen    into 
hands.       They     have     just     been 
printed*   by   permission   of   their  ow^ner,   Mr. 
William  T.  Bixby,  of  St.  Louis,  and  are  creat- 
ing a  veritable  sensation  in  the  literary  world. 
It  seems  almost  incredible  that  for  three-quar- 
ters of  a  century  so  valuable  a  mass  of  literary 
material   should  have  existed  apparently  un- 
known,  and    certainly   inaccessible,   to    Dick- 
ens's biographers.    Yet  such  is  the  case.    The 
letters  were  purchased  from  the  daughter  of 
the   lady  to  whom  they  were  written,  by   an 
Englishman  who  jealously  guarded  their  con- 
tents, and  would  not  allow  so  much  as  a  single 
syllable  to  be  printed.     Even  now  they  could 
hardly  be  published  in  England  without  scan- 
dal, owing  to  the  attitude  of  the  Dickens  fam- 
ily.    Their   English   owner   brought   them   to 
America  in  person,  and  disposed  of  the  entire 
collection  to  Mr.  Bixby. 

A  notable  addition  to  our  knowledge  of 
Dickens  was  made,  two  years  ago,  by  the  pub- 
lication of  a  series  of  letters  (see  Current 
Literature  for  April,  1906)  chronicling  his 
romantic  friendship  with  a  Miss  Christiana 
Weller.  Dickens  was  not  free  to  marry  her, 
and  the  romance  ended,  it  may  be  recalled,  in 
his  aiding  ahd  abetting  her  love  match  with 
a  friend  to  whom  he  had  introduced  her  and 
who  subsequently  became  her  husband.  The 
episode  bears  a  striking  resemblance,  in  one 
important  respect,  to  that  recorded  in  the 
newly  published  series.  In  the  case  of  Miss 
Weller,  as  of  Miss  Beadnell,  Dickens  was  com- 
pelled to  surrender  the  object  of  his  affections 
to  another.  In  the  latter  case,  however,  there 
was  an  epilog  of  disillusion  which  effectually 
reconciled  him  to  his  loss. 

The  new  letters  are  equally  important, 
whether  regarded  as  a  key  to  Dickens's  char- 
acter or  to  his  writings.  They  divulge  nothing 
to   his   discredit,   and   can   only   enhance   the 

*Charles  Dickens  and  Maria  Beadnell:  Private  Cor- 
respondence. Edited  by  Henry  H.  Harper,  with  an 
introduction  by  George  Pierce  Baker,  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish Literature  in  Harvard  University.  Published  for  the 
Bibliophile  Society,  Boston.  Copyrighted  by  William 
T.   Bixby.      Extracts  reprinted  by  special  permission. 


esteem  in  which  he  is  held.  His  temperament 
is  revealed  as  generous,  impulsive,  and  im- 
pressionable. We  learn  for  the  first  time  the 
details  of  the  all-absorbing  love  of  his  youth — 
the  one  great  love  of  his  life.  And  we  also 
learn  that  "David  Copperfield"  and  "Little 
Dorrit"  are  autobiographical  in  a  much  more 
intimate  sense  than  has  been  supposed. 

Maria  Beadnell  was  the  prototype  of 
"Dora"  in  "David  Copperfield,"  and  it  would 
be  difficult  to  overestimate  the  influence  which 
she  exerted  over  the  young  novelist  "at  a 
time,"  as  he  himself  confessed,  "when  four 
years  are  equal  to  four  times  four."  Dickens 
felt  that  he  owed  everything  to  her.  "What- 
ever of  fancy,  romance,  energy,  passion,  as- 
piration and  determination  belong  to  me,"  he 
wrote  to  her  later  in  life,  "I  never  have  sep- 
arated and  never  shall  separate  from  the  hard- 
hearted little  woman — you — whom  it  is  no- 
thing to  say  I  would  have  died  for  with  the 
greatest  alacrity.  .  .  .  It  is  a  matter  of 
perfect  certainty  to  me  that  I  began  to  fight 
my  way  out  of  poverty  and  obscurity  with 
one  perpetual  idea  of  you." 

In    1832,    the    year    in   which    the    romance 
opens,    Dickens   was    a   young   man    between 
seventeen  and  eighteen.     He  was  poor  in  this 
world's  goods,  had  dabbled  in  the  law,   and 
cherished  ambitions  to  become  a  parliamentary 
reporter.     One  of  his   friends,   Henry  Kolle, 
a   quilt-printer,   had   introduced   him   into  the 
family  of   George   Beadnell,   a   London  bank 
manager  with  three  charming  daughters.    Two 
of  the  ladies  were  engaged  to  be  married,  but 
the   third    and   youngest,    Maria,    was   heart- 
whole.     She  had  something  of  the  reputation 
of  a  flirt.     Young  Dickens  fell  desperately  in 
love  with  her;  and  no  doubt  he  was  trying  to 
describe  his  emotions  when  he  wrote  in  "David 
Copperfield"  subsequently:  "If  I  may  so  ex- 
press it,  I  was  steeped  in  Dora.     I  was  not 
merely  head  and  ears  in  love  with  her,  but 
I  was  saturated  through  and  through.    Enough 
love  might  have  been  wrung  out  of  me,  meta- 
phorically   speaking,    to    drown    anybody   in; 
and  there  would  have  remained  enough  within 
me,  and   all  over  me.  to  pervade  my  entire 
existence.     .      .      .     The  sun  shone  Dora  and 
the  birds  sang  Dora.     The  wind  blew  Dora 
and  the  wild  flowers  were  all  Doras  to  a  bud  "' 
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Maria  Beadnell,  the  Dora  of  real  life  at 
first  seems  to  have  encouraged  his  youthful 
passion.  Frequent  letters  passed  between 
them  a  Cornish  family  servant  devoted  to 
Mari'a  playing  the  part  of  the  nurse  m  this 
Romeo  and  Juliet  affair.  They  met,  also,  not 
only  in  the  house,  but  in  the  churches  and  by- 
lanes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Lombard  Street 
house. 

But  in  course  of  time  the  young  lady  either 
wearied  of  Dickens's  attentions,  or  transferred 
her  affections  to  another.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  her  unromantic  parents  frowned 
on  what  they  regarded  as  an  undesirable  match 
with  an  impecunious  reporter.  Whatever  the 
cause,  the  girl  wavered  and  finally  made  it 
clear  to  Dickens  that  she  could  never  marry 
him.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  newly-pub- 
lished letters  take  up  the  narrative.  The 
first  five  are  little  more  than  wails  of  unre- 
ciprocated love.  Dickens  returns  one  of 
Maria's  presents;  speaks  of  her  changeable 
moods;  complains  of  her  fickleness  and  dis- 
courtesy. She,  on  her  side,  makes  her  dis- 
pleasure emphatic  by  sending  back  one  of  his 
letters. 

At  last  Dickens,  in  his  suffering,  flings  aside 
all  pride,  and  pleads  for  reinstatement  in 
Maria's  affections.    He  writes: 

"I  have  considered  and  reconsidered  the  mat- 
ter,  and   I   have  come   to   the  unqualified   deter- 
mination that  I  will  allow  no  feeling  of  pride,  no 
haughty  dislike  to  making  a  conciliation  to  pre- 
vent  my  expressing  it   without   reserve.     I    will 
revert   to    nothing   that   has   passed;    I    will    not 
again  seek  to  excuse  any  part  I  have  acted  or  to 
justify  it  by  any  course  you  have  ever  pursued; 
I  will  revert  to  nothing  that  has  ever  passed  be- 
tween us — I  will  openly  and  at  once  say  that  there 
is  nothing  I  have  more  at  heart,  nothing  I  more 
sincerely  and  earnestly  desire,  than  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  you.     ...     I  have  no  guide  by  which 
to   ascertain   your  present    feelings,   and   I   have, 
God  knows,  no  means  of  influencing  them  in  my 
favor.     I  never  have  loved,  and  I  never  can  love 
any  human  creature  breathing  but  yourself.     We 
have  had  many  differences,   and  we  have  lately 
been   entirely  separated.     Absence,  however,   has 
not  altered  my  feelings   in  the   slightest   degree, 
and  the  love  I  now  tender  you  is  as  pure  and  as 
lasting   as  at   any   period   of   our   former   corre- 
spondence.    I  have  now  done  all  I  can  to  remove 
our  most  unfortunate  and  to  me  most  unhappy 
misunderstanding.       The  matter   now    of  course 
rests  solely  with  you,  and  you  will  decide  as  your 
own  feelings  and  wishes  direct  you.     I  could  say 
much  for  myself,  and  I  could  entreat  a  .favorable 
consideration  on  my  own  behalf,  but  I  purposely 
refrain  from  doing  so  because  it  would  be  only 
a   repetition    of  an   oft-told   tale,    and   because    I 
am  sure  nothing  I  can  say  would  have  the  effect 
of  influencing  your  decision  in  any  degree  what- 
ever.    Need  I  say  that  to  me  it  is  a  matter  of 


vital  import,  and  the  most  intense  anxiety?  •  •.  • 
Lerme  entreat  you  to  consider  your  determma- 
don  well  whatever  it  be,  and  let  me  implore  you 
to  communicate  it  to  me  as  early  as  possible. 

Maria  answered  this  letter  coldly  and  re- 
proachfully, and  Dickens  made  no  further  at- 
tempts to  win  her  affections.  They  parted, 
and  for  twenty  years  did  not  so  much  as  set 
eyes  on  one  another.  Two  years  later  Dick- 
ens, despite  his  declaration,  "I  never  can  love 
any  human  creature  breathing  but  yourself, 
married  Miss  Catherine  Hogarth,  daughter  of 
George  Hogarth,  of  the  London  Morning 
Chronicle.  In  1845  Maria  Beadnell  was  mar- 
ried to  Henry  Louis  Winter,  a  business  man 
in  comfortable  circumstances. 

Dickens's  own  marriage  was  not  happy,  and 
as  the  years  passed  and  he  developed  from 
callow  youth  into  successful  maturity,  he  con- 
stantly lived  in  the  thought  of  his  early  love. 
He  at  last  determined  to  immortalize  it  in  a 
novel.  The  novel,  of  course,  was  "David 
Copperfield,"  and  he  wrote  to  his  friend 
Forster  as  he  neared  its  close:  "If  I  were  to 
say  half  of  what  Copperfield  makes  me  feel, 
how  strangely,  even  to  you,  I  should  be  turned 
inside  out!  I  seem  to  be  sending  some  part 
of  myself  into  the  Shadowy  World." 

In  1852  a  letter  from  George  Beadnell  to 
Dickens  revived  a  host  of  memories.  Mr. 
Beadnell  asked  the  novelist  to  visit  him  at  his 
country  home  in  Wales.  But  Dickens,  for 
reasons  best  known  to  himself,  declined  the 
invitation,  excusing  himself  on  the  ground  of 
his  business  engagements.  The  letter  from 
the  father  was  followed,  in  1855,  by  one  from 
the  daughter,  Mrs.  Winter.  Dickens  had  been 
married  at  this  time  for  nineteen  years,  and 
was  the  father  of  nine  children.  Mrs.  Win- 
ter's letter  reached  him,  curiously  enough, 
when  he  had  just  been  re-reading  "David  Cop- 
perfield," and  his  mind  was  full  of  the  mem- 
ories of  his  early  love.  He  replied  at  once, 
ending  a  long  letter: 

"I  have  been  much  moved  by  your  letter ;  and 
the  pleasure  it  has  given  me  has  some  little  sor- 
rowful ingredient  in  it.  In  the  strife  and  struggle 
of  this  great  world,  where  most  of  us  lose  each 
other  strangely,  it  is  impossible  to  be  spoken  to 
out  of  the  old  times  without  a  softened  emotion. 
You  so  belong  to  the  days  when  the  qualities 
that  have  done  me  most  good  since  were  growing 
in  my  boyish  heart  that  I  cannot  end  my  letter 
to  you  lightly.  The  associations  my  memory  has 
with  you  make  your  letter  more — I  want  a  word 
— invest  it  with  a  more  immediate  address  to  me 
than  such  a  letter  could  have  from  anybody  else. 
Mr.  Winter  will  not  mind  that.  We  are  all  sail- 
ing away  to  the  sea,  and  have  a  pleasure  in  think- 
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ing  of  the  river  we  are  upon  when  it  was  very 
narrow  and  little." 

The  next  letter  from  Mrs.  Winter  was  evi- 
dently more  than  cordial,  and  Dickens,  in  his 
reply,  says  that  he  has  half  a  mind  to  address 
her  by  her  "old,  natural  Christian  name." 
Then  he  writes  unreservedly: 

"I  fancy— tho  you  may  not  have  thought  in  the 
old  time  how  manfully  I  loved  you— that  you  may 
have  seen  in  one  of  my  books  a  faithful  reflec- 
tion of  the  passion  I  had  for  you,  and  may  have 
thought  that  it  was  something  to  have  been^loved 
so  well,  and  may  have  seen  in  little  bits  of  'Dora' 
touches  of  your  old  self  sometimes,  and  a  grace 
that  mav  be  revived  in  your  little  girls,  years 
hence,  for  the  bewilderment  of  some  other  young 
lover- though  he  will  never  be  as  terribly  in 
earnest  as  I  and  David  Copperfield  were.  People 
used  to  say  to  me  how  pretty  all  that  was,  and 
liow  fanciful  it  was,  and  how  elevated  it  was 
above  the  little  foolish  loves  of  very  young  men 
and  women.  But  they  little  thought  what  reason 
I  had  to  know  it  was  true,  and  nothing  more  nor 
less.  .  .  .  As  I  have  said,  I  fancy  you  know 
all  about  that  quite  as  well  as  I  do;  however,  I 
have  a  strong  belief— there  is  no  harm  in  adding 
hope  to  that — that  perhaps  you  have  once  or 
twice  laid  down  the  book  and  thought:  'How 
dearly  that  boy  must  have  loved  me,  and  how 
vividly  the  man  remembers  it !' " 

He  goes  on  to  urge  her  to  write  him  a  letter 
"all  to  myself,"  and  signs  himself  "Ever  afifec- 
tionately  yours."  This,  as  one  critic  remarks, 
must  have  seemed  to  Mrs.  Winter  very  much 
like  a  love  letter,  and  it  looks  decidedly  like  a 
drifting  away  from  the  region  of  calm,  com- 
monsense  middle  age.  But  her  reply  must 
have  been  equally  unconventional,  for  his  next 
one  begins  "My  dear  Maria,"  and  refers  very 
plainly  to  a  request  for  a  personal  interview. 
To  quote : 

"I  am  a  dangerous  man  to  be  seen  with,  for  so 
many  people  know  me.  ...  At  first  I  a 
little  hesitated  whether  or  no  to  advise  you  to 
forego  that  interview  or  suggest  another — prin- 
cipally because  what  would  be  very  natural  and 
probable  a  fortnight  hence  [after  Mrs.  Dickens 
had  called  and  the  Winters  had  dined  with  Dick- 
ens and  his  wife]  seems  scarcely  so  probable  now. 
Still,  I  should  very  much  like  to  see  you  before 
we  meet  when  others  are  by — I  feel  it,  as  it  were, 
so  necessary  to  our  being  at  ease — and  unless  I 
hear  from  you  you  may  expect  to  encounter  a 
stranger  whom  you  may  suspect  to  be  the  right 
person  if  he  wears  a  moustache.  You  would  not 
like  better  to  call  here  on  Sunday,  asking  first  for 
Catherine  and  then  for  me?  It  is  almost  a  posi- 
tive certainty  that  there  will  be  no  one  here  but 
I  between  3  and  4.  I  make  this  suggestion  know- 
ing what  odd  coincidences  take  place  in  streets 
when  they  are  not  wanted  to  happen ;  tho  I  know 
them  to  be  so  unlikely  that  I  should  not  think  of 
such  a  thing  if  anyone  but  you  were  concerned. 
If  you  think  you  would  not  like  to  come  here, 


make  no  change.     I  will  come  there.     .     .     .   Re- 
member, I   accept  all   with   my   whole  soul,  and 
reciprocate  all. — Ever  your  affectionate  friend, 
"Charles  Dickens." 

They  met ;  and  sad  is  the  tale  thereof.  The 
disillusionment  was  complete.  Pickens  found 
the  dream  of  his  youth  transformed  into  a 
stout  lady  of  quite  ordinary  appearance,  with 
silly,  sentimental  ways.  The  interview  is  evi- 
dently described  in  "Little  Dorrit,"  where 
Arthur  Clennam  meets  coquettish  Flora  Pinch- 
ing. It  effectually  killed  all  ardency  of  feel- 
ing in  Dickens.  The  correspondence  continues 
thereafter  in  half-hearted  fashion.  The  tables 
had  been  turned  with  a  vengeance.  The  pen- 
niless suitor  had  become  a  famous  man  of 
letters,  and  the  advances  were  now  all  from 
the  lady's  side.  Reading  in  between  the  lines, 
one  can  see  that  Dickens  is  cruelly  disappoint- 
ed, but  does  not  want  to  hurt  her  feelings.  On 
March  11,  1855,  he  writes  to  say  that  while 
the  family  may  be  at  home  next  day,  he  can 
not  positively  speak  for  himself,  as  he  is  one 
of  a  committee  on  some  important  public  busi- 
ness. On  June  11,  in  reply  to  a  reproach  from 
her  that  he  had  not  answered  her  letters,  he 
says  that  he  answered  her  last  letter  "but  one" 
as  soon  as  he  received  it.  The  "but  one"  is 
added  above  the  line.  Then  for  three  years 
there  is  silence  between  them.  It  was  in  this 
interim  that  "Little  Dorrit"  was  written.  In 
1857  Mrs.  Winter's  husband  failed  in  business, 
and  she  asked  financial  aid  from  Dickens  which 
he  was  unable  to  grant.  The  last  letter  to  her 
was  in  1862- — a  mere  note  of  friendly  condo- 
lence on  the  death  of  her  father.  Thus  ended 
the  love  story  of  Charles  Dickens. 

In  an  introduction  reviewing  the  letters, 
Prof.  George  P.  Baker,  of  Harvard,  oflfers  the 
following  comment: 

"These  letters  reveal  the  man  in  his  youth,  and 
later  the  youth  in  the  man — impetuous  always, 
but,  as  the  years  passed,  too  trained  of  eye,  too 
skilled  in  humanity  not  to  see  at  once,  when  he 
and  _Mrs.  Winter  faced  each  other,  the  real  pro- 
portions of  a  situation  into  which  he  had  dashed 
at  the  call  of  his  naturally  sentimental  imagina- 
tion. And_  when  finally  he  saw  the  real  propor- 
tions he  did  not  wholly  draw  back,  leaving  only 
bitterness  and  pain  to  the  woman  whose  unwise 
but  easily  comprehensible  coquetry  with  an  old 
affection  was  painful  to  him,  but  so  managed  the 
delicate  situation  as  to  remain  her  friend  and  to 
give  her  m  his  family  a  position  of  affectionate 
regard  with  those  he  loved  and  honored  most. 

"Surely  Dickens  loses  nothing  from  these  let- 
ters, particularly  the  second  set.  Both  sets  are 
as  human  as  the  man  always  was,  and  in  the  end 
they  are  chivalrous  and  as  a  whole  tactful.  Read- 
ing them  one  cannot  respect  Dickens  less ;  rather 
one  knows  him  better,  seeing  the  kindliness  and 
the  deep  regard  he  had  for  friendship,  even  when 
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Photograph  by  Underwood  &.  Underwood,  N.  Y. 

THE  LATEST  PORTRAIT  Q,V    TOLSTOY 

"He  is  Goethe's  'Faust'  come  to  life,"  says  Benjamin  de  Casfieres.  "He  has  been  lashed,  like  Orestes,  by  the 
giant  whips  of  the  Furies  of  retribution,  and  in  his  hair,  if  ope  look  closely,  there  can  be  seen  twisted  serpents^ 
He  is  the  most  augast  personality  in  the  world  today,'" 
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past,  and  how  patient  he  was  willing  to  be  for 
its  sake." 

A  writer  in  the  Boston  Transcript  adds : 

"From  a  literary  point  of  view  the  publication 
of  these  letters  will  create  great  interest  among 
readers  of  Dickens  in  the  identification  of  his 
characters.     That    these    were    blended   together, 


and  not  portraits  exclusively,  is  plain.  But  it  is 
also  apparent  that  in  one  case  Dickens  pictures 
some  of  his  own  experiences  in  the  part  of  David 
Copperfield,  in  another  Mr.  Dorrit  and  in  a  third 
Arthur  Clennam.  They  form  the  most  important  au- 
tobiographical contribution  we  have  had  to  the  life 
of  Dickens,  and  Mr.  Bixby  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  his  liberality  in  making  them  accessible." 


WHAT    TOLSTOY     MEANS    TO    AMERICA 


rOHE  comment  elicited  in  this  coun- 

TyV  try  by  Tolstoy's  eightieth  birth- 
jj  day  illustrates  anew  the  diffi- 
//  culty  of  properly  estimating  a 
sS)  man  of  genius  during  his  life- 
time. By  general  consensus  of  opinion,  Tol- 
stoy is  the  greatest  living  writer.  Some  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that  he  will  rank  with  Shake- 
speare, Goethe  and  Victor  Hugo.  But  when  it 
comes  to  an  analysis  of  the  elements  that  have 
contributed  to  give  him  his  commanding  posi- 
tion, the  most  contrary  views  are  voiced.  On 
the  one  side  are  the  literary  partisans  who  de- 
clare that  the  author  of  "War  and  Peace"  and 
"Anna  Karenina"  is  sure  of  deathless  fame, 
but  that  the  "pamphleteer"  has  perished  al- 
ready. On  the  other  side  are  those  who  be- 
lieve, as  Tolstoy  himself  does,  that  his  novels 
are  unimportant  when  compared  with  his 
moral  message. 

Perhaps  because  of  an  excess  of  "Tolstoy 
literature"  in  past  years,  perhaps  because  Tol- 
stoy has  discouraged  the  celebration  of  the 
anniversary,  the  American  birthday  tributes 
are  scattered  and  somewhat  fragmentary.  Yet 
this  very  fact  gives  added  significance  to  their 
contents.  The  merely  perfunctory  is  thereby 
eliminated,  and  those  who  speak  speak  with 
conviction.  Religious  papers  of  the  more 
conservative  type  have  little  to  say,  but  Fel- 
lowship, the  monthly  organ  of  Benjamin  Fay 
Mills's  independent  congregation  in  Los 
Angeles,  devotes  a  whole  number  to  the  praise 
of  Tolstoy.  "The  celebration  of  Tolstoy's 
eightieth  birthday,"  it  says,  "by  artists  and 
literary  men,  by  reformers  and  statesmen,  and 
by  men  of  the  world,  has  a  greater  signifi- 
cance and  holds  a  greater  promise  for  the 
fiiture  progress  of  humanity,  than  the  sailing 
of  any  fleet,  the  outcome  of  any  local  elec- 
tion, or  the  triumph  or  decline  of  any  church, 
because  it  is  the  race's  tribute  to  a  man  of 
principle;  and  men  of  principle  are  the  world's 
ultimate  redeemers."  The  conservative  New 
York  Sun  joins  with  the  Socialist  daily.  The 
Call,   in   eulogizing   Tolstoy;   and   The  Book 


News  Monthly  for  September  is  a  "Tolstoy 
number." 

The  most  brilliant  of  the  newly-published 
tributes  is  that  of  Benjamin  de  Casseres  in 
the  New  York  Times  Saturday  Review.  His 
emphasis  is  all  on  Tolstoy  the  artist.  He 
says: 

"The  world  will  remember  two  Tolstoys.  One 
was  a  great  artist ;  he  died  many  years  ago.  The 
other  is  a  neo-Schopenhauerian,  a  stranded  Pla- 
tonist,  a  sick  soul ;  he  still  lives.  The  latter  Tol- 
stoy sticks  his  tongue  in  his  cheek  and  pronounces 
the  former  Tolstoy  a  fraud.  He  tossed  the  bay- 
leaf  into  the  mud  and  donned  a  hair  shirt.  He 
forsook  the  slopes  of  Olympus  to  wail  on  the 
dunghills  of  penitence.  Then  he  sent  for  a  photog- 
rapher.     For  Tolstoy  has  no  sense  of  humor. 

"But  Tolstoy  still  remains  a  wonderful  man — 
whether  we  consider  him  as  artist  or  prophet.  He 
is  as  significant  and  as  perplexing  as  life  itself. 
Nature  hewed  him  out  of  her  own  bowels.  She 
made  him  the  slave  of  every  vice  and  put  into 
him  the  aspiration  for  every  virtue.  He  is 
Goethe's  'Faust'  come  to  life.  In  that  wonderful 
book,  'My  Confession,'  Tolstoy  has  laid  before  us 
the  record  of  a  soul's  adventures  in  hell,  the  min- 
utiae of  spiritual  torture.  He  has  been  gambler, 
murderer,  lecher  and  drunkard.  He  has  been 
lashed,  like  Orestes,  by  the  giant  whips  of  the 
Furies  of  retribution,  and  in  his  hair,  if  one  look 
closely,  there  can  be  seen  twisted  serpents.  He 
is  the  most  august  personality  in  the  world  to- 
day. 

"Into  his  novels  and  plays  he  has  distilled  him- 
self. All  great  art  aspires  to  philosophy,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously — that  is,  all  great  art 
tends  to  explain  life ;  all  great  art  is  a  search- 
light flung  upon  the  naked  soul  of  man,  that  soul 
that  cringes  and  cowers  and  hides  under  the  rags 
of  conformity.  Tolstoy  has  found  out  our  most 
secret  springs ;  he  has  peered  into  the  vats  of  the 
unconscious ;  he  has  put  on  paper  a  few  facts, 
and  they  will  last  as  long  as  anything  in  con- 
temporaneous literature.  In  'Anna  Karenina,' 
'The  Dominion  of  Darkness,'  'Ivan  Ilyitch,*  he 
demonstrates  like  a  man  in  a  clinic;  he  slits  like 
a  surgeon,  he  scrapes  to  the  bone. 

"His  collective  works  might  be  entitled  *Views 
of  the  Nude  Human  Soul.'  In  'Anna  Karenina' 
we  see  the  soul  in  the  coils  of  passion ;  in  'War 
and  Peace'  we  see  the  soul  in  battle  and  intrigue ; 
in  *A  Night's  Lodging'  we  see  the  soul  where 
vodka  and  worse  gnaw  it.  'The  Dominion  of 
Darkness'  takes  us  into  the  catacombs  of  the 
hideous.    'Ivan  Ilyitch'  is  the  greatest  study  of 
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A   MASTER   OF   CHIAROSCURO 

Henry  O.  Tanner's  pictures  are  mostly  of  religious  sub- 
jects, and  distinguished  by  masterly  handling  of  lights  and 
shadows. 


death  ever  made.  .  .  .  His  philosophical 
doctrines  will  go  into  the  wind ;  his  art  will  re- 
main. He  is  already,  before  his  death,  in  the 
Pantheon  of  immortals." 

Mr.  de  Casseres,  however,  is  not  repre- 
sentative of  the  Americans  who  have  done 
the  most  to  spread  Tolstoy's  message,  both  as 
a  novelist  and  as  a  moral  teacher,  in  this 
country.  His  attitude  is  primarily  intellectual, 
while  theirs  proceeds  from  the  heart  and  emo- 
tions. Among  these  Tolstoyan  pioneers  the 
late  Ernest  Howard  Crosby  is  pre-eminent. 
He  w^as,  in  a  very  real  sense,  the  friend  and 
disciple  of  the  great  Russian,  and  he  wrote  a 
number  of  books  interpreting  Tolstoy  to 
America. 

Clarence  Darrow,  the  Chicago  lawyer, 
whose  successful  championship  of  Moyer 
and  Haywood  i3  fresh  in  the  public 
mind,  is  another  ardent  disciple  of  Tol- 
stoy. He  lectures  on  Tolstoy,  writes  on 
Tolstoy,  and  in  some  of  his  most  famous  legal 
defences  of  labor  agitators  and  striking  work- 
men has  turned  to  Tolstoy  for  his  vindication. 


Tolstoy  is  "one  of  the  greatest  masters  of 
fiction  that  the  world  has  known,"  he  says  in 
an  article  in  The  Rubric.     But,  he  adds : 

"Leo  Tolstoy  will  live  in  history  for  his  phil- 
osophy of  life.  Brilliant  tho  his  novels  be,  these 
are  but  the  gold  and  tinsel  which  flutter  at  the 
theater  to  beguile  the  crowd.  The  world  is  full 
of  entertainers.  They  paint  pictures — write  books 
— make  music — sing  songs — blacken  their  faces 
and  contort  their  bodies — all  to  amuse  an  idle 
class  of  parasites,  a  class  of  men  and  women  who 
have  managed  to  separate  themselves  from  work, 
and  their  fellow  men,  and  who  must  therefore  be 
amused.  These  authors  and  painters  and  actors 
and  contortionists  call  themselves  artists,  and  they 
dance  and  parade  before  the  idle  public  to  buy 
a  portion  of  the  ill-gotten  wealth  that  is  extorted 
from  the  labor  of  the  poor. 

"Tolstoy's  fame  will  not  rest  upon  these  eaYly 
creations  of  a  master's  art.  It  will  rest  upon  his 
life,  upon  the  message  that  he  speaks  to  man, 
upon  what  he  tells  us  of  the  duty  that  each  owes 
to  his  kind,  of  the  true  solution  of  that  endless 
awfulj  ever  present  mystery,  the  purpose  and  the 
meaning  and  the  end  of  life." 

In  even  more  memorable  language  the  dean 
of  American  novelists,  William  D.  Howells, 
has  given  us,  at  the  close  of  his  book,  "My 
Literary  Passions,"  the  following  confession 
of  faith: 

"Tolstoy  has  not  influenced  me  in  esthetics  only, 
but  in  ethics,  too,  so  that  I  can  never  again  see 
life  in  the  way  I  saw  it  before.  He  awakens  in 
the  reader  the  will  to  be  a  man ;  not  effectively, 
not  spectacularly,  but  simply,  really.  He  leads 
you  back  to  the  only  true  ideal,  away  from  that 
false  standard  of  the  gentleman,  to  the  Man 
who  sought  not  to  be  distinguished  from  other 
men,  but  identified  with  them,  to  that  Presence 
in  \yhich  the  finest  gentleman  shows  his  alloy  of 
vanity,  and  the  greatest  genius  shrinks  to  the 
measure  of  his  miserable  egotism.  I  learned  from 
Tolstoy  to  try  character  and  motive  by  no  other 
test,  and  tho  I  am  perpetually  false  to  that  sub- 
lime ideal  myself,  still  the  ideal  remains  with  me, 
to  make  me  ashamed  that  I  am  not  true  to  it. 
Tolstoy  gave  me  heart  to  hope  that  the  world 
may  yet  be  made  over  in  the  image  of  Him  who 
died  for  it,  when  Caesar's  things  shall  be  finally 
rendered  unto  Caesar,  and  men  shall  come  into 
their  own,  into  the  right  to  labor  and  the  right 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labor,  each  one  master 
of  himself  and  servant  to  every  other.  . 
I  believe  if  I  had  not  turned  the  corner 
of  my  fiftieth  year  when  I  first  knew  Tolstoy,  I 
should  not  have  been  able  to  know  him  as  fully 
as  I  did.  He  has  been  to  me  that  final  conscious- 
ness which  he  speaks  of  so  wisely  in  his  essay  on 
Life.  I  came  in  it  to  the  knowledge  of  myself  in 
ways  I  had  not  dreamt  of  before,  and  began  at 
last  to  discern  my  relations  to  the  race,  without 
which  we  are  each  nothing.  The  supreme  art  in 
literature  had  its  highest  effect  in  making  me 
set  art  forever  below  humanity,  and  it  is  with  the 
wish  to  offer  the  greatest  homage  to  his  heart 
and  mind  which  any  man  can  pay  another,  that  I 
close  this  record  with  the  name  of  Lyof  Tolstoy." 
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AN    AFRO-AMERICAN     PAINTER    WHO     HAS     BECOME 

FAMOUS    IN     PARIS 


I  OR  several  years  past  the  art 
world  of  Paris  has  shown  a 
steadily  increasing  interest  in 
the  work  of  Henry  O.  Tanner,  a 
young  American  painter  who  has 
done  much  towards  strengthening  that  high 
position  in  contemporary  art  which  was  won 
for  us  by  Sargent  and  Whistler.  In  America 
public  recognition  of  Tanner's  genius  has  been 
somewhat  retarded  by  the  fact  that  he  is  a 
negro,  and  our  publications  have  persistently 
spoken  of  him  as  the  greatest  negro  painter. 
It  has  pleased  them  to  slight  his  art  in  the 
exploitation  of  his  race.  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington wrote  of  him :  "Tanner  is  proud  of  his 
race.  He  feels  deeply  that  as  the  representa- 
tive of  his  people  he  is  on  trial  to  establish 
their  right  to  be  taken  seriously  in  the  world 
of  art."  But  this  classification  of  Tanner's 
work,  while  literally  true,  gives  an  erroneous 


impression.  Altho  his  paintings  exhibit  that 
full-blooded  sense  of  rhythm  and  color  which 
gives  a  peculiar  charm  to  the  art  productions 
of  his  race,  Tanner's  work  is  above  all  racial 
distinctions.  He  should  no  longer  be  classed 
as  the  foremost  negro  painter,  but  rather  as 
one  of  the  greatest  artists  whom  America  has 
produced. 

On  behalf  of  our  country,  however,  it  must 
be  said  that  in  spite  of  our  cavalier  treatment 
of  Mr,  Tanner,  as  voiced  in  the  press,  America 
has  bought  his  pictures.  The  French  govern- 
ment has  purchased  two  of  his  paintings,  "The 
Resurrection  of  Lazarus"  and  "Christ  and  the 
Disciples  at  Emmaus,"  and  has  placed  them 
in  the  Luxembourg  Museum — an  honor 
scarcely  to  be  overestimated.  But  aside  from 
these  two,  his  best  known  works  are  in  col- 
lections in  the  United  States.  The  Carnegie 
Museum    in    Pittsburg   has    one,    the    city    of 


"thp:  annunciation- 

(By  Henry  O.   Tanner) 

Now  in  the  Wilstach  collection  in  Philadelphia.     The  conception  of  the  messenger  of  the  Lord  as  a  blaze  of 
light,  instead  of  as  a  conventional  winged  angel,  distinguishes  this  from  most  other  treatments  of  the  same  theme, 
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Philadelphia  two,  and  the  Chicago  Art  Insti- 
tute still  another.  In  addition  to  these,  there 
are  a  number  of  small  canvases  in  private 
collections. 

The  French  critics  speak  of  him  as  a  his- 
torical painter.  Our  reviewers,  however,  in- 
cline to  the  term  "religious  painter,"  as  his 
subjects  have  for  some  years  past  been  chosen 
from  the  Bible.  These  subjects  are  treated 
with  deep  reverence  and  a  poetry  both  rare 
and  beautiful.  With  these  are  combined  a 
sympathetic  comprehension  of  the  Hebrew 
character  and  a  fidelity  to  outward  detail  as 
convincing  as  that  of  Tissot.  His  technical 
method  has  been  thus  described  by  the  critic 
of  the  Nouvelle  Revue: 

"The  work  is  curious  technically.  We  stand 
before  a  knowledge  solid  and  sure  of  itself;  the 
weighty  strokes  which,  when  seen  from  nearby, 
resemble  a  veneer  of  mahogany,  evidently  come 
from  a  flowing  and  unctuous  brush.  Through  the 
thick  paint  there  plays  a  soft  light  which  models 
the  outlines  in  chiaroscuro." 


In  a  recent  article  on  his  work  another 
French  critic  says  of  him : 

"Mr.  Tanner  is  a  dreamer  and  a  worker.  He 
works  diligently  and  with  a  good  will,  but  he  pro- 
duces only  two  or  three  canvasses  a  year — 'Be- 
cause I  paint  laboriously,'  he  has  said  with  a 
charmuig  modesty.  I  should  rather  say  'scrupu- 
lously.' He  reflects  long  on  a  subject,  until  he  is 
permeated  with  the  spirit  of  it;  he  searches  out 
its  intimate  poetry,  at  the  same  time  carefully 
studying  its  psychological  aspect :  and  even  after 
the  general  effect  has  been  established  he  returns 
to  it  again  and  again,  tirelessly  seeking  to  im- 
prove it." 

After  pointing  out  that  Mr.  Tanner's  fidelity 
to  detail  was  gained  by  a  two  years'  sojourn 
in  the  Holy  Land,  from  which  he  brought  back 
numerous  beautiful  and  sombre  canvases,  the 
same  critic  continues: 

"We  have  spoken  of  the  religious  inspiration 
which  dominates  the  work  of  Tanner  and  of  the 
happily  realistic  tendency  of  his  conceptions.  That 
is  to   say,   I  find  in  his  talent  something  of  the 


"LAZARUS" 

(By  Henry  O.  Tanner) 

Owned  by  the  Luxembourg  Museum  in   Paris.     "It  is  in  a  low  key."  says  Aman  Jean,  the  French  painter, 

sombre  and  rich,  a  little  obscure  and  at  the  same  time  luminous,  with  a  great  wealth  of  expression  and  variety 

m  the  tapes  attentive  before  this  Lazarus  who  is  returning  to  the  ligh^,"  ' 
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"THE  FIVE  WISE  AND  THE  FIVE  FOOLISH  VIRGINS" 

(By  Henry  O.  Tanner) 

This  latest  of  Mr.  Tanner's  paintings  was  given  a  place  of  honor  in  the  Paris  Salon,  and  is  felt  to  have 
contributed  substantially  toward  strengthening  that  high  position  in  contemporary  art  which  was  won  for  Amer- 
ica by  Sargent  and  Whistler. 


genius  of  Rembrandt.  This  is  seen  in  the  manner 
of  his  composition  and  in  his  style  of  execution. 
The  composition  of  his  pictures  is  veiled,  being 
indicated  less  by  distinct  and  precise  drawing 
than  by  the  play  of  lights  and  shadows.  His 
painting  is  harmonious,  with  a  preference  for 
sombre  tints,  the  general  effect  of  his  color 
schemes  giving  a  greater  luminousness  to  the  light 
tones  of  the  principal  figures.  In  spite  of  this 
similarity  to  the  Dutch  master,  there  is  a  strong 
personality  in  this  American  painter,  whose  works 
reveal  a  profound  thoughtfulness,  a  penetrating 
psychology,  and  a  nature  truly  poetic." 

This  master  of  subtle  half-tones  was  born  in 
Pittsburg,  but  it  was  in  Philadelphia  that  he 
spent  his  boyhood,  and  there  that  he  received 
his  first  instructions  in  painting  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  In  his  earlier 
days  he  decided  that  America  stood  in  need  of 
a  world-famous  marine  painter,  and  resolved 
to  fill  the  niche.  But  having,  as  he  himself 
says,  "failed  to  unhook  the  medal,"  he  changed 
his  tactics  and  resolved  to  be  an  animal 
painter.  Thereafter  he  haunted  the  Zoos, 
sketch  book  in  hand.  This  choice  ultimately 
led  him  to  his  present  subjects,  for,  wishing 
to  paint  animals  with   some  human  interest 


added,  he  selected  Daniel  in  the  lions'  den. 
In  this  picture,  which  is  now  in  the  Temple 
collection  in  Philadelphia,  Daniel  is  completely 
subordinated  to  the  lions,  a  conception  which 
was  somewhat  unfavorably  criticized.  There- 
upon his  natural  bent  asserted  itself,  and  he 
turned  to  religious  subjects.  Mr.  Tanner  is 
particularly  well  qualified  to  understand  the 
deeper  meaning  of  the  scenes  he  portrays,  as 
his  father  was  until  recently  a  bishop  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and  he  himself 
studied  at  one  time  for  the  ministry. 

In  1891  he  moved  to  Paris  and  entered  the 
Julian  Academy,  which  included  on  its  teach- 
ing staff  at  that  time  Benjamin  Constant  and 
Jean  Paul  Laurens,  France  appealed  to  Mr. 
Tanner.  "There  is  a  breadth,  a  generosity, 
an  absolute  cosmopolitanism  about  her  recog- 
nition of  the  fine  arts,"  he  says,  "which  bars 
no  nationality,  no  race,  no  school  or  variation 
of  artistic  method.  All  she  asks  is  that  the 
art  shall  be  true,  in  other  words  that  it  shall 
set  forth  life."  Mr.  Tanner  found  favor  in 
her  eyes.  Since  then  he  has  made  his  home  in 
her  capital. 
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Of  Tanner's  paintings  perhaps  the  best 
known  is  "The  Resurrection  of  Lazarus,"  in 
the  Luxembourg  Museum.  Aman  Jean,  himself 
one  of  the  greatest  of  French  painters,  in  de- 
scribing this,  has  said:  "It  is  in  a  low  key, 
sombre  and  rich,  a  little  obscure  and  at  the 
same  time  luminous,  with  a  great  wealth  of 
expression  and  variety  in  the  faces  attentive 
before  this  Lazarus  who  is  returning  to  the 
light." 

"The  Annunciation,"  in  the  Wilstach  collec- 
tion in  Philadelphia,  is  one  of  Mr.  Tanner's 
most  poetic  canvasses.  The  conception  of  the 
messenger  of  the  Lord  as  a  blaze  of  light  in- 
stead of  a  conventional  bewinged  angel  is 
especially  charming.  His  latest  picture,  "The 
Five  Wise  and  the  Five  Foolish  Virgins,"  was 
given  a  place  of  honor  at  this  year's  Salon. 
The  critic  of  the  New  York  Times  thus 
describes  it: 

"The  canvas  is  a  large  one,  with  half  a  dozen 
draped  female  figures,  the  Virgins,  almost  life 
sized,  sweeping  across  a  dimly  lighted  hall.  There 
is  a  radiant  satisfaction  on  the  faces  of  the  wise, 
who    lead    with    their    lamps    burning    brightly; 


growing  consternation  is  already  visible  on  the 
faces  of  those  who  were  foolish  and  allowed  their 
lamps  to  go  out.  To  the  left  is  the  portal  of  the 
festal  chamber,  where  a  stern  old  man  stands 
guard.  Two  draped  figures  are  also  seated  here. 
The  night  sky  is  visible  in  the  corner  of  the  pic- 
ture, and  this,  with  the  yellow  flare  of  the  burning 
lamps,  has  given  the  artist  an  opportunity  to  show 
his  surprising  knowledge  of  lights  and  values. 
The  picture  is  impressive,  noble  and  unforgettable. 
Many  believe  that  Mr.  Tanner  has  painted  his 
masterpiece." 

In  summing  up  Tanner's  career,  Booker  T. 
Washington  says: 

"He  has  had  many  obstacles  to  overcome,  but 
by  his  patience  he  has  surmounted  them  and  has 
succeeded.  Thousands  of  artists  who  congregate 
in  Paris  from  all  parts  of  the  world  never  be- 
come famous,  but  until  the  end  work  on  towards 
glory,  in  obscurity.  And  the  compatriots  of  Tan- 
ner are  proud  of  his  success.  .  .  .  Tanner 
has  had  the  honor  to  which  every  artist  who 
comes  to  Paris  aspires — two  of  his  paintings  are 
in  the  Luxembourg.  During  the  life  of  an  artist 
no  picture  of  his  enters  the  Louvre;  but  I  have 
confidence  in  the  promise  of  his  talent  that,  after 
his  death,  Tanner  will  find  a  place  there.  May 
this  honor  be  long  deferred." 


THE    VITAL    LITERARY    ART    OF    JOHN    GALSWORTHY 


I  HAT    promising    young    English 

Tff^  novelist,  John  Galsworthy,  has 
yV  just  had  conferred  upon  him  the 
unusual  honor  implied  by  an 
American  edition  of  his  "col- 
lected works."*  This  is  only  one  of  many  trib- 
utes to  his  power.  He  has  been  variously  styled 
by  English  critics  "the  modern  Thackeray," 
"Sargent's  half-brother  in  the  arts,"  and  a  con- 
tinuator  of  the  "Dickerisian  tradition";  but 
his  powerful  art  is  altogether  too  individual 
for  any  such  characterization.  Undoubtedly 
he  has  studied  his  Flaubert  and  Turgenieff, 
and  to  good  purpose.  They  have  taught  him, 
he  tells  us,  "what  to  leave  out."  Also  he  has 
been  profoundly  influenced  by  his  admiration 
for  the  writings  of  Joseph  Conrad.  Still,  Mr. 
Galsworthy's  fearless  art  is  all  his  own,  its 
satirical  humor,  its  mystic  realism,  and  a  cer- 
tain inflexibility  which  is  the  chief  defect  of 
his  qualities.  His  style  has  what  the  busy 
novelist  so  rarely  even  strives  for,  much  less 
attains,  a  distinct  prose  rhythm;  and  he  pos- 
sesses the  power,  to  a  very  remarkable  degree, 
of  making  the  idea  concrete  in  some  individual 


*ViLLA  RuBEiN.  The  Island  Pharisees.  The  Man  of 
Property.  The  Country  House.  A  Comubntary. 
Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 


or  group  of  individuals.  The  characters  in  his 
novels  are  mostly  types — national  types.  And 
moreover  it  may  be  said  of  him,  as  he  has  so 
well  said  of  Joseph  Conrad:  "He  has  the 
power  of  making  his  reader  feel  the  inevitable 
oneness  of  all  things  that  be,  of  breathing  into 
him  a  sense  of  solace  that  he  himself  is  part 
of  a  great  unknown  Unity." 

Mr.  Galsworthy  began  writing  novels  about 
thirteen  years  ago  under  the  pseudonym  of 
John  Sinjohn.  He  had  been  educated  at 
Harrow  and  at  New  College,  Oxford,  and  had 
read  for  the  Bar  just  long  enough  to  make  the 
blind  old  figure  of  Justice  the  object  of  his 
keenest  satire.  He  says  that  he  prefers  to 
have  the  public  forget  his  early  experiments  in 
writing,  and  the  list  of  his  collected  works 
begins  with  "Villa  Rubein,"  a  novel  first  pub- 
lished in  1899.  It  was  a  quiet  artistic  perform- 
ance, little  appreciated  at  the  time — a  "plain 
story,"  the  author  announced,  of  a  wealthy 
English  girl's  love  for  an  anarchistic  young 
Austrian  artist.  The  action  takes  place  in  the 
heart  of  the  Tyrol,  and  is  singularly  colorless. 
"One  wonders,"  says  the  New  York  Nation, 
"what  is  the  motive  of  the  book.  It  is  so  much 
like  life  as  to  be  meaningless.  The  absolutely 
tame   ending  obscures  its  drift."      But  light 
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breaks,  according  to  The  Nation,  in  "The 
Island  Pharisees,"  which  followed.  Both  of 
these  novels  have  been  rewritten  by  Mr.  Gals- 
worthy for  the  American  edition  of  his 
works,  and  "The  Island  Pharisees"  now  con- 
tains a  preface  in  which  he  characteristically 
asks  for  "criticism  welling  out  of  the  instinc- 
tive likings  or  aversions,  out  of  the  very  fibre 
of  the  human  being  who  delivers  it." 

This  latter  novel  is  a  bold  study  of  English 
Pharisaism  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  one 
Shelton,  an  idle  young  man  of  the  upper 
middle  class.  He  is  very  much  in  love  with  a 
young  girl  of  his  own  class ;  but  in  the  interim 
between  engagement  and  marriage,  during 
which  he  and  his  fiancee  have  whimsically 
agreed  to  see  little  of  each  other,  Shelton 
meets  with  strange  adventures  which  unsettle 
his  belief  in  the  eternal  rightness  of  things  as 
they  are,  and  his  own  class  in  particular.  The 
interrogations  of  a  French  vagabond  follow 
him  like  a  nightmare.  A  woman  of  the  town 
is  arrested  for  accosting  him.  Shortly  after 
he  is  present  at  a  fashionable  wedding,  which 
thoroly  disgusts  him.  Finally,  when  his  fiancee 
— "a  very  normal,  healthy  English  girl,"  one 
critic  informs  us — discovering  his  state  of 
mind,  and  ceasing  to  love  him,  considers  her- 
self nevertheless  bound  to  marry  him,  Shelton 
breaks  the  engagement,  and  with  it  all  attach- 
ment to  the  conventions  of  his  class.  "The 
Island  Pharisees,"  when  it  first  appeared,  at- 
tracted only  the  attention  of  a  discriminating 
few. 

The  publication  of  "The  Man  of  Property" 
and  "The  Country  House,"  however,  at  once 
placed  Mr.  Galsworthy  among  the  masters  of 
the  modern  novel.  They  are  studies  of  two 
sections  of  English  life — one  of  the  wealthy 
middle  class,  uncultivated  and  grasping; 
and  the  other  of  the  old-fashioned  landed 
gentry. 

"The  Country  House,"  which  is  generally 
regarded  as  Mr.  Galsworthy's  best  book,  is  as 
lacking  in  plot  as  are  all  his  other  stories.  It 
concerns  the  members  of  a  small  country  fam- 
ily, with  a  few  neighbors  and  visitors,  and  the 
only  thing  approaching  the  dramatic  is  the 
son  and  heir's  entanglement  with  the  wife  of 
a  drunken  reprobate.  Yet  "it  is,"  says  the 
Chicago  Dial,  "an  extremely  interesting  story, 
made  so  by  the  extraordinary  precision  of  its 
characterization  and  literary  phrasing.  Few 
novelists  are  as  successful  as  Mr.  Galsworthy 
in  adapting  their  means  to  their  purposes,  with 
the  result,  as  in  the  present  instance,  of  giving 


A  NOVELIST   WHO   DISDAINS   THE  PLOT 

Mr.  Galsworthy's  stories  have  little  plot,  but  exhibit  in 
a  rare  degree  the  qualities  of  satirical  humor  and  keen 
characterization. 

vivid  reality  to  a  group  of  commonplace  people 
and  of  reproducing  the  very  atmosphere  of 
the  scenes  in  which  they  move." 

In  face  of  the  high  quality  of  these  novels, 
the  London  Literary  World  thinks  it  possible 
that  "one  day  Mr.  Galsworthy  will  be  as  great 
a  man  as  Mr.  Thackeray."  But  Jacob  Tonson, 
the  lively  writer  of  causeries  for  The  New 
Age  (London),  is  of  the  opinion  that  Mr. 
Galsworthy  has  been  heavily  prejudiced  among 
real  bookmen  by  all  the  praise  which  "was 
plastered  over  him  by  the  master-plasterers  of 
Fleet  Street."  "Nearly  all  these  chams,  etc.," 
he  grumbles,  "conspired  to  assert  that  'The 
Man  of  Property'  was  the  greatest  modern 
novel,  except  'The  Country  House.' 
Personally,  I  do  not  consider  that  either  of 
Mr.  Galsworthy's  novels  comes  within  the 
four-mile  radius  of  the  first-rate.  They  both 
lack  a  sense  of  beauty.  They  are  as  hard  and 
hostile,  and  as  harsh  in  color,  as  a  portrait  by 
Sargent."  Nevertheless,  he  admits  that  Mr. 
Galsworthy  has  a  soul  and  a  mind  and  an  eye 
of  his  own,  and  that  he  can  write  as  very  few 
novelists  take  the  trouble  to  write  nowadays. 
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For  the  past  year  or  more  Mr.  Galsworthy 
has  been  contributing  to  the  London  Nation 
(the  new  Liberal  weekly)  occasional  social 
studies,  or  "fiction-essays,"  now  gathered  into 
book  form  under  the  general  title  of  "A  Com- 
mentary." They  are  a  brilliant  development 
of  that  new  journalism  which  English  writers 
with  a  purpose,  like  Shaw,  Chesterton,  and 
H.  G.  Wells,  are  making  such  a  powerful 
medium  of  expression.  In  these  timely  studies 
of  Old  Age,  Fear,  Fashion,  Sport,  The  Lost 
Dog,  etc.,  which  form,  says  the  London  Book- 
man, "a  sort  of  exquisite  tract,"  Mr.  Gals- 
worthy's exceptional  gift  of  personalizing  the 
idea  is  revealed  at  its  best,  also  his  lack  of 
constructive  criticism.  For  altho  Mr.  Gals- 
worthy destroys,  as  few  contemporary  writers, 
an  astonishing  number  of  bad  ideals  and  con- 
ventions, he  has  as  yet  constructed  nothing, 
or  next  to  nothing.  The  London  Academy 
thinks  that  he  exists  only  for  the  purpose  "of 
inducing  creeps  in  the  Liberal  flesh";  and  it 
warns  its  readers  almost  hysterically  that  his 
commentaries  are  really  "not  proper !"  Mr. 
Tonson,  in  The  New  Age,  on  the  contrary, 
complains  of  their  monotony.  While  our  New 
York  Nation  considers  "Demos" — a  dialogue 


between  a  drunken,  wife-beating  day-laborer 
and  a  mere  voice  of  an  interlocutor — "fully  as 
effective  a  piece  of  special  pleading  as  the 
exordium  to  the  death  scene  of  Little  Jo  in 
'Bleak  House.'"  One  of  the  sketches,  "The 
Child,"  is  reprinted  in  this  issue  of  Current 
Literature,,  and  the  reader  may  form  his  own 
estimate. 

Mr.  Galsworthy  is  a  dramatist  as  well  as 
novelist,  being  one  of  the  few  English  writers 
whom  the  artistic  productions  of  Mr.  H.  Gran- 
ville Barker  have  encouraged  to  enter  a  field 
made  desolate  by  commercial  enterprise.  His 
best  known  play,  "The  Silver  Box,"  was  first 
produced,  very  successfully,  at  the  Court 
Theater,  London,  in  September,  1906.  Miss 
Ethel  Barrymore  was  afterwards  so  far  al- 
lowed to  forget  her  starship  as  to  undertake 
its  presentation  here  in  America ;  but  the  pub- 
lic did  not  support  her.  "The  Silver  Box," 
like  Anatole  France's  "Crainquebille,"  is  a 
poignant  dramatization  of  the  sufferings  of 
the  very  poor  and  ignorant  in  the  clutches  of 
the  Law.  But  whereas  Anatole  France's  play 
ends  gently,  Mr.  Galsworthy's  tragedy  is 
throughout,  in  the  words  of  The  Academy,  "a 
fierce  indictment  of  stupidity." 


A    FRENCHWOMAN'S     PENETRATING    ANALYSIS    OF 

EMERSON 


^.yiHE  first  exhaustive  study  of  the 

T\li  life  and  writings  of  Emerson  to 
>^  appear  in  France  is  from  the 
Jt  pen  of  a  woman,*  by  name  Mile. 
vCJ  Dugard.  She  is  Professor  of 
Literature  at  the  Lycee  Moliere.  Her  book  is 
charmingly  written,  and  in  the  main  eulogis- 
tic ;  but  she  treats  Emerson  as  a  paradox,  and 
thinks  that  to  many  troubled  souls  who  ap- 
proach him  with  the  expectation  that  he  will  re- 
lieve them  of  the  burden  of  their  perplexities, 
he  is  bound  to  prove  a  disappointment. 

There  was,  she  says,  something  intangible 
about  him.  "This  intrepid  thinker,  whose 
audacity  turned  New  England  topsy-turvy, 
was,  in  his  social  relations,  a  bashful  person 
whom  the  slightest  question  disconcerted,  and 
who  felt  himself  at  ease  only  with  the  young." 
He  combined  "the  most  cordial  bonhomie" 
with  "a  gift  of  irony  amounting  to  sarcasm"; 
the  "simplicity  of  a  child"  with  "a  sort  of 
patrician  pride" ;  "universal  intellectual  curios- 
ity" with  "indifference  bordering  on  narrow- 

•Ralph  Waldo  Emerson:    Sa  Vie  et  Son  Oeuvrk.     By 
M.  Dugard.     Paris:  Librarie  Armand  Colin. 


ness."  He  was  at  once  "aristocratic  and 
democratic,  conservative  and  revolutionary, 
measured  and  paradoxical,  stable  and  fluctuat- 
ing"— a  complex  nature  "which  evoked  at 
times  the  idea  of  Proteism." 

Gentle  in  manner,  he  was  in  reality,  this 
French  critic  continues,  distinctly  unapproach- 
able. No  one  seems  ever  to  have  come  close 
enough  to  him  to  understand  him.  Almost 
everyone.  Mile.  Dugard  admits,  has  an  inner- 
most chamber,  a  last  retreat  of  his  soul,  which 
is  never  opened.  There  is  nearly  always  "a 
residuum  of  the  being"  which  remains  refrac- 
tory to  even  the  most  affectionate  questionings. 
But  the  inaccessibility  of  Emerson's  inner  na- 
ture far  exceeded  the  normal.  "If  two  beings 
cannot  grasp  each  other  in  their  essence,"  to 
quote  Mile.  Dugard's  exact  words,  "there  are 
nevertheless  instants  in  which  the  walls  of  the 
ego  seem  to  be  levelled.  Without  being  always 
able  to  arrive  at  the  union  of  a  Montaigne  and 
a  La  Boetie,  whose  spirits  were  so  completely 
united  that  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  discern 
any  seam,  souls  which  love  each  other,  on  a 
superior  plane,  may  sometimes  come  together 
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spiritually  and  embrace.  This  is  an  experience 
which  no  one  could  have  with  Emerson,  He 
had  no  intimates  in  the  profound  sense  of  the 
word.  His  dearest  friends  remained  separated 
from  him  by  impassable  gulfs.  .  .  .  Apart 
from  the  services  which  his  natural  goodness 
impelled  him  to  render,  he  maintained  with 
his  friends  only  such  remote  relations  as  one 
might  maintain  across  the  centuries  with  a 
Plato  or  a  Marcus  Aurelius.  Friendship  was 
for  him  a  fraternity  of  souls  brought  into 
relations  by  the  same  thought,  but  with  a 
secret  desire  not  to  prolong  a  meeting  which 
might  interrupt  a  tete-a-tete  with  the  Infinite." 
Certain  of  the  idolators  of  Emerson  assign 
his  inscrutability  to  his  greatness.  "Emerson," 
they  say,  "was  admirably  incapable  of  walking 
in  the  paths  of  men.  It  would  have  required 
another  Emerson  to  apprehend  him,  and  never 
has  his  genius  met  its  equal."  Mile.  Dugard 
scouts  this  explanation.  In  her  view,  Emerson 
was  "naturally  impersonalized."  There  have 
been  great  intuitive  minds,"  she  says,  "geniuses 
as  solitary  as  Emerson,  whose  individuali- 
ties have  not  been  thus  inexpansive  and  in- 
communicable."    She  adds: 

"The  truth  is  that  to  permit  one's  personality 
to  be  grasped  one  must  have  an  ego — a  real  per- 
sonality. Now  if,  to  conform  to  the  necessities 
of  language,  we  are  obliged  to  employ  these  ex- 
pressions in  speaking  of  Emerson,  we  are  con- 
strained to  admit  that  a  rigorous  exactness  would 
not  permit  them.  By  a  strange  paradox  this 
thinker,  who  was  the  greatest  apostle  of  individu- 
alism, does  not  seem  to  have  had  an  individual 
existence;  properly  speaking.  He  lived,  as  few 
men  have,  in  a  supra-sensible  atmosphere.  He 
realizes,  with  serenity,  the  type  of  the  'objectif 
whose  soul  is  an  empty  form  through  which  the 
Divine  influx  courses.  He  did  not  appear  to 
consider  himself  an  individual.  He  refers  to  him- 
self as  merely  a  rivulet  or  a  mirror  which  reflects 
the  aspect  of  things — an  instrument  traversed  by 
ethereal  waves.  Indeed,  he  was  never  able  to 
conceive  of  himself  otherwise  than  impersonally." 

And  the  philosopher  shows  the  same  traits 
as  Ihe  man.  The  thought  of  Emerson,  ac- 
cording to  Mile.  Dugard,  is  as  elusive  as  his 
personality,  since  his  writings  were  simply  a 
prolongation  of  his  daily  living. 

There  are  idealists  who.  like  Plato,  employ 
so  rigorous  a  method,  advaiice  so  logically 
from  one  principle  to  another,  that,  given  a 
single  link  of  their  thought,  one  could  recon- 
struct the  entire  chain.  There  are  others  who, 
like  Swedenborg,  arrive  at  their  conclusions 
by  intuition.  The  truths  to  which  the  former 
climb  laboriously  on  a  ladder  of  dialectics,  the 
latter  mount  to  on  pinions  and  receive    as 


direct  revelations.  Emerson,  according  to 
Mile.  Dugard,  belongs  to  the  latter  class.  "The 
idealist  of  this  class,"  she  explains,  "thinks  by 
means  of  a  sort  of  divine  instinct,  the  control 
of  which  escapes  him..  He  seems  to  himself 
to  be  the  receptacle  of  a  superior  power  which 
enters  him  mysteriously."  He  does  not  act, 
he  is  acted  upon.  His  thought  obeys  inscrut- 
able forces  for  which  it  is  only  incumbent  on 
him  to  prepare  the  way,  to  put  himself  in  a 
"state  of  grace,"  as  the  believers  say.  And 
since  he  is  able  to  receive  ideas  directly,  he 
sees  in  the  discoveries  of  others  only  second- 
hand truths  of  inferior  interest  and  contest- 
able authority.  Moreover,  since,  in  the  spirit- 
ual order,  the  true  is  perceived,  but  is  not 
demonstrated,  he  regards  it  as  of  little  import- 
ance to  give  a  consistent  form  to  his  thoughts. 
His  ambition  rather  is  to  render  them  as  he 
has  perceived  them,  with  their  lack  of  coher- 
ence, perhaps,  but  in  their  first  beauty  and 
vigor.     We  read  further: 

"Emerson  was  never  the  prisoner  of  his  ideas. 
The  intellectual  or  religious  categories  in  which 
men  enclose  themselves  more  or  less  definitively, 
the  labels  by  which  they  class  themselves  in  a 
church  or  in  a  philosophical  system,  were  intol- 
erable to  him.  He  always  claimed  the  right  to 
follow  the  inspiration  of  the  moment  and  to  em- 
ploy all  the  symbols.  For  the  mind,  he  insisted 
on  the  liberty  of  the  bird  who  flits  from  summit 
to  summit  without  fixing  itself  on  any  one,  know- 
ing no  other  limit  to  its  flight  than  the  endurance 
of  its  wings." 

The  consequences  of  this  attitude  were  more 
or  less  confusing,  not  to  say  unfortunate. 
Mile.  Dugard  complains  that  the  form  of 
Emerson's  writing  is  not  always  clear.  "With- 
out demanding,"  she  says,  "of  a  thinker  who 
dwells  habitually  in  the  inefifable  to  express 
himself  with  scientific  precision,  we  do  not 
see  what  certain  of  Emerson's  ideas  would 
have  lost  had  they  been  presented  under  a  less 
abstruse  form.  Like  Saadi,  the  poet,  who, 
after  having  filled  his  tunic  with  celestial  roses 
to  offer  them  to  his  friends,  was  so  intoxicated 
by  his  vision  that  he  let  the  flowers  drop  and 
brought  only  the  perfume,  Emerson  often 
gives  of  his  ideas  only  an  impalpable  sugges- 
tion. There  are  times  when  he  verges  on 
dilettanteism,  and  takes  on  forms  so  evanes- 
cent that  one  is  tempted  to  justify  those  of  his 
admirers  who  counsel  accepting  him  as  one 
accepts  the  song  of  a  bird  or  the  smile  of  a 
child,  without  demanding  ideas  of  him." 

MJle.  Dugard  complains  further  that  the 
substance  of  Emerson's  writing,  altho  often 
sound,  thanks  to  the  corrective  influence  ex- 
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erted  (quite  without  Emerson's  knowledge)  by 
his  native  good  sense  and  his  inherited  reli- 
gious temperament,  offers  no  guarantee  in  it- 
self, since  it  assumes  to  eschew  the  control  of 
reason.     She  writes  in  this  connection : 

"When,  going  farther  than  any  mystic,  perhaps, 
had  gone  before  him,  he  declares  that  the  dis- 
covery of'  the  truth  demands  no  effort,  no  volun- 
tary activity,  and  that  everything  which  is  g^ven 
him  by  the  Infinite,  in  his  hours  of  contempla- 
tion, is  entirely  worthy  of  credence,  his  method 
appears  already  far  from  sure.  And  when,  after 
having  recognized  that  the  gifts  of  the  Infinite 
are  fugitive  and  contradictory,  he  adds  that  the 
sole  means  of  being  exact  is  to  admit  them  all  in 
turn,  without  attaching  oneself  to  any  one,  with- 
out seeking  to  establish  their  mutual  relations  or 
their  relations  with  the  ideas  of  others^  it  becomes 
impossible  to  follow  him  without  feeling  the 
ground  give  way  under  one's  steps.  If  intuitive 
knowledge  is  destined  to  eventuate  only  in  a 
series  of  moods,  of  fugitive  impressions  which 
one  must  beware  of  retaining  for  fear  of  interfer- 
ing with  those  that  follow,  truth  is  lost  in  the 
flood  of  intellectual  experiences.  The  thinker 
who,  having  recommenced  alone  all  the  work  of 
the  human  rnind  (isolated  with  his  intuitions  and 
a  mere  passive  witness  of  their  continuous  flow) 
follows  this  method  to  its  conclusion,  must  choose 
at  last  between  the  doubt  of  the  sceptic  or  the 
credulity  of  the  visionary  who  takes  his  fancies 
for  revelations  from  on  High." 

The  writer  advises  those  persons  who  can- 
not tolerate  inconsistencies  in  an  author  to  re- 
frain from  reading  Emerson.  By  way  of  illus- 
tration, she  says: 

"Emerson  has,  regarding  Inspiration,  the  Ab- 
solute, and  spiritual  laws,  a  certain  number  of 
theories  which  are  the  substratum,  so  to  speak,  of 
his  philosophy,  and  which  reappear  in  all  parts  of 
his  work;  but,  with  the  exception  of  these  funda- 
mental ideas,  regarding  which  he  never  varies, 
there  is  not  a  proposition  which  does  not  call 
with  him  for  its  opposite.  He  writes  that  each 
one  of  us  carries  his  destiny  written  in  his  or- 
gans, and  reproaches  educators  for  rearing  man 
as  if  his  defects  were  organic;  he  celebrates  the 
universe  in  which  all  is  well,  and  affirms  that 
there  is  a  crack  in  everything  God  has  made;  he 
counsels  the  thinker  to  return  an  energetic  'no'  to 
the  actions  which  come  knocking  at  his  door, 
and  expresses  astonishment  that  an  author  allows 
himself  to  avoid  the  actions  in  which  he  might 
participate.  .  .  .  Under  the  educator  who 
feels  the  need  of  teaching,  under  the  practical  ob- 
server who  does  not  fear  to  occupy  himself  with 
details  to  which  the  moralist  does  not  ordinarily 
descend,  there  abides  in  him  always  the  trans- 
cendental optimist  who  judges  all  teaching  use- 
less; and,  from  time  to  time,  it  is  this  last  who 
prevails.  At  such  moments  no  precise  idea  must 
be  expected  of  him.  Forgetting  that  he  has 
preached  the  intuitive  method,  the  spiritual  laws 
and  their  application  to  life,  he  will  defend  him- 
self against  having  given  any  teaching  or  hating 
wished  to  give  any.  No,  no !  He  has  no  method, 
he  has  indicated  no  law;  and  what  people  choose 


to  call  his  religious  and  philosophical  ideas  are 
only  states  of  soul,  without  value,  probably,  for 
others.  The  enigma  of  life  has  for  each  man  a 
private  solution.  Let  each  one  seek  this  solution 
for  himself!  The  only  service  he  can  render 
others  is  to  arouse  them  to  the  Divine  by  poetry, 
and  it  is  this  which  he  has  attempted  to  do.  He 
has  wished  to  be  only  'a  friendly  and  agreeable 
influence,  stealing  like  the  scent  of  a  flower  or  the 
sight  of  a  new  landscape  on  the  traveler.' " 

The  French  have  a  pronounced  predilection 
for  general  orderliness  (careful  definition, 
selection  and  classification),  for  clearness  of 
thought  and  precision  of  expression  in  every 
department  of  learning  and  of  literature.  It 
is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  Mile.  Dugard 
is  more  or  less  disconcerted,  not  to  say  an- 
noyed, by  the  vagueness  and  looseness  of  much 
of  Emerson's  writing.  She  recognizes,  how- 
ever, that  the  worst  of  his  faults  were  ren- 
dered relatively  innocuous  by  his  Yankee 
shrewdness  and  mother  wit,  and  gives  it  as 
her  final  judgment  that,  in  spite  of  his  unfor- 
tunate habit  of  throwing  his  theories  together 
pell-mell,  and  in  spite  of  his  tergiversations 
and  his  paradoxes,  he  was  very  great  as  an 
apostle  of  "the  gospel  of  the  spirit."  Never, 
probably.  Mile.  Dugard  observes,  has  medio- 
crity of  soul  been  more  effectively  branded 
and  spiritual  nobility  more  splendidly  exalted 
than  in  Emerson.  It  was  his  mission  "to  con- 
duct humanity  to  a  union  with  the  Divine  in 
which  it  perceives  the  essence  of  life.  If," 
she  adds,  "he  leaves  sometimes  an  impression 
of  quietism  or  indifference  in  the  understand- 
ing, quite  another  impression,  which  overrides 
the  first,  is  made  by  him  upon  the  soul.  This 
thinker,  who  wished  to  teach  no  doctrine, 
offers  an  orientation  and  a  spirit.  Somehow, 
it  is  impossible  to  say  how,  he  puts  you  face 
to  face  with  the  Infinite  in  yourself,  and 
awakens  all  that  is  noble  in  you.  He  is  a 
window  open  upon  the  azure,  a  breeze  from 
the  mountain.  With  him,  humanity  makes  an 
effort  toward  a  higher  existence.  The  lumin- 
ous summit  toward  which  he  urges  us  is  only 
a  mirage,  you  say,  and  we  cannot  live  upon 
dreams  and  stimulants?  Perhaps.  But  the 
strongest  have  need,  at  times,  of  the  stimulus 
of  a  heroic  chimera,  and  the  dreams  of  one 
generation  are  the  history  of  the  next.  They 
who  do  the  most  to  elevate  life  are  those  who 
believe  in  the  impossible." 

"As  long  as  there  shall  be  souls,"  Mile. 
Dugard  concludes,  in  the  very  last  sentence  of 
her  book,  "which  the  mediocre  wearies,  Emer- 
son will  be  greeted  as  a  friend,  for  no  one 
equally  with  him  gives  us  fresh  reasons  for 
loving  life  and  making  it  better." 
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THE     LAST    OF    THE    GREAT     REVIVALISTS 


I  HEN  Ira  D.  Sankey,  the  singing 

Wyy  evangelist,  retired  from  public 
r^  life  in  1902,  the  impression  be- 
came  general  throughout  the 
country  that  he  was  dead.  He 
himself  used  to  tell  of  an  argument  he  had 
with  a  man  on  a  train  as  to  whether  or  not  he 
was  dead.  The  incident  may  be  interpreted 
symbolically.  In  a  very  real  sense,  the  kind 
of  evangelism  which  he  and  Mr.  Moody  in- 
augurated with  such  enormous  success  had 
outlived  its  usefulness.  With  his  own  pass- 
ing, in  Brooklyn  last  month,  goes  "the  last  of 
the  great  revivalists." 

But  to  all  who  knew  Mr.  Sankey  in  his 
prime,  the  impression  conveyed  was  one  of 
limitless  vitality.  "The  name,"  says  The  Sun- 
day School  Times,  "spells  a  picture  of  bound- 
ing, hearty  masculine  strength ;  a  stalwart  man 
brimming  over  with  good  cheer  and  optimism; 
broad  shoulders  flung  well  back;  a  head  car- 
ried high;  eyes  fearlessly  ready  to  look  the 
whole  world  in  the  face;  a  ringing  voice  of 
penetrating  power."  All  this  and  more  he 
must  have  been  on  that  memorable  day  in 
Indianapolis  forty  years  ago  when  Mr.  Moody 
first  heard  him  sing  a  revival  hymn.  "Who 
is  that  man?"  the  evangelist  asked.  On  being 
told  by  Mr.  Sankey  himself  that  he  was  in 
the  government  employ,  Mr.  Moody  said :  "You 
will  have  to  give  that  up."  Mr.  Sankey,  as- 
tonished, asked,  "What  for?"  "To  come  to 
Chicago  and  help  me  in  my  work,"  replied 
Moody. 

So  began  the  world-famed  partnership  be- 
tween Moody  and  Sankey.  In  June,  1873,  the 
two  sailed  for  England  to  initiate  their  first 
evangelistic  campaign  in  that  country.  Upon 
their  arrival  in  Liverpool,  however,  they  found 
to  their  consternation  that  the  two  gentlemen 
who  had  solicited  their  services  were  dead. 
As  Mr.  Sankey  tells  the  story : 

_  "Neither  of  us  had  any  money,  and  the  situa- 
tion looked  anything  but  cheerful.  Turning  to 
me,  Mr.  Moody  said,  'Sankey,  it  seems  as  if 
God  has  closed  the  door  for  us,  and  if  he  will 
not  open  it  we  will  return  to  America  at  once.' 

"But  as  Mr.  Moody  was  looking  over  some  let- 
ters which  he  had  received  in  New  York  before 
sailing,  and  which  had  remained  unread,  he  found 
one    from   the    secretary    of   the   Young    Men's 


Christian  Association  at  York,  asking  him  if  he 
ever  came  to  England  again  to  come  there  and 
speak  for  the  association.  'Here  is  a  door,|  said 
Moody  to  me  after  reading  the  letter,  'which  is 
partly  open,  and  we  will  go  there  and  begin  our 
work.' 

''Mr.  Bennett,  this  association  secretary,  secured 
for  our  use  a  vacant  chapel,  but  said  that  he 
hardly  thought  it  worth  while  for  us  to  com- 
mence work,  as  nearly  all  the  people  were  off  at 
the  seaside.  'Sankey,  write  out  a  little  notice,' 
said  Mr.  Moody,  turning  to  me ;  'we  will  have 
some  handbills  struck  off.'  And  the  notice  read 
as  follows : 

"evangelistic  services. 
"D.  L.  Moody  of  Chicago  will  preach,  and 
Ira  D.  Sankey  Of  Chicago  will  sing,  at  seven 
o'clock  p.m.  to-morrow,  Thursday,  and  each 
succeeding  evening  for  a  week,  in  the  In- 
dependent Chapel.  All  are  welcome.  No 
collection. 

"The  first  meeting  was  attended  by  less  than 
fifty  persons,  who  took  seats  as  far  away  from 
the  pulpit  as  possible.  I  sang  several  solos  be- 
fore Mr.  Moody's  address,  and  that  was  my  first 
service  of  song  in  England.  It  was  with  some 
difficulty  that  I  could  get  the  people  to  sing,  as 
they  had  not  been  accustomed  to  the  kind  of 
songs  that  I  was  using. 

"The  next  evening  there  was  an  attendance  of 
about  two  hundred  persons.  It  was  while  these 
services  were  held  at  York  that  the  now  eminent 
minister  of  London,  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer,  received  a 
great  spiritual  quickening,  according  to  his  own 
testimony.  From  this  small  beginning  the  attend- 
ance of  our  meetings  continued  to  increase,  until 
not  less  than  twenty  thousand  persons  attended 
the  meetings  at  the  Agricultural  Hall,  London." 

This  narrative  is  typical,  and  illustrates  at 
once  the  difficulties  of  revival  work  in  the 
early  seventies  and  the  indomitable  persever- 
ance of  Moody  and  Sankey.  Their  efforts,  as 
everyone  now  knows,  were  crowned  in  course 
of  time  by  unprecedented  success.  Both  in 
England  and  this  country  tens  of  thousands 
flocked  to  hear  them.  At  all  the  services  Mr. 
Sankey's  hymns  were  no  less  popular  than 
Mr.  Moody's  exhortations.  He  not  only  com- 
posed the  music,  but  often  the  words,  too,  and 
was  occasionally  inspired  to  "improvise"  in  a 
fashion  that  amazed  and  overwhelmed  his  vast 
audiences. 

The  most  characteristic  of  Mr.  Sankey's 
hymns  are  the  lively,  rattling  pieces  such  as 
"Hold  the  Fort"  and  "Pull  for  the  Shore," 
and  the  sentimental  hymns  of  Fanny  J.  Crosby, 
P.  P.  Bliss  and  their  imitators.    The  airs  are 
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in  many  cases  almost  childish  in  their  sim- 
plicity, with  strongly  marked  rhythms;  and 
the  words  invariably  fit  the  music.  Some  of 
the  verses  are  little  better  than  transcriptions 
of  the  "testimonies"  and  exhortations  heard  at 
a  Methodist  prayer-meeting.  This,  for  in- 
stance, by  Fanny  Crosby: 

Now  just  a  word  for  Jesus, 
Your  dearest  friend  so  true, 
Come,  cheer  our  hearts  and  tell  us 
What  He  has  done  for  you. 
Refrain  : 

Now  just  a  word  for  Jesus — 
'Twill  help  us  on  our  way : 
One  little  word  for  Jesus, 
O  speak,  or  sing,  or  pray. 

Of  the   same   crude   type   are   these   other 
lines,  also  by  Miss  Crosby: 


Oh,  what  are  you  going  to  do,  brother? 

The  morning  of  youth  is  past; 

The  vigor  and  strength  of  manhood. 

My  brother,  are  yours  at  last. 

You  are  rising  in  worldly  prospects, 

And  prospered  in  worldly  things. 

A  duty  to  those  less  favored 

The  smile  of  your  fortune  brings. 

But  the  hymns  are  chiefly  notable  for  their 
sentimentality— with  "The  Ninety  and  Nine," 
"I  Am  so  Glad  that  Jesus  Loves  Me,"  "Where 
is  My  Boy  To-night?"  "Let  the  Lower  Lights 
be  Burning,"  and  "Scatter  Seeds  of  Kindness." 
Mr.  Sankey's  "Gospel  Hymns"  are  said  "to 
have  had  a  circulation  of  more  than  50,000,000 
copies ;  and  even  yet,  despite  the  passing  of  the 
great  revivals  to  which  they  owe  their  inspira- 
tion, they  are  popular. 


HAS    SPIRITUALISM     MADE    GOOD     ITS    CLAIMS.? 

was  discovered  by  Professor  James,  of 
Harvard.  Of  three  scholarly  studies*  of  spir- 
itualism lately  published,  two  are  by  Ameri- 
cans— H.  Addington  Bruce  and  Prof.  James 
H.  Hyslop.  Professor  Hyslop,  indeed,  is  a 
tireless  investigator  of  psychic  phenomena, 
and  his  sympathies  are  strongly  spiritualistic. 
At  one  time  spiritualism  in  America  claimed  to 
number  its  adherents  by  hundreds  of  thous- 
ands, but  it  is  doubtful  if,  even  in  its  palmiest 
days,  it  has  riveted  the  interest  of  so  many 
serious  minds  as  those  at  present  engaged  in 
its  investigation.  A  few  years  ago  Dr.  Isaac 
K.  Funk,  the  New  York  publisher,  surprised 
his  conservative  friends  by  entering  on  a  pro- 
longed study  of  spiritualist  phenomena,  and 
by  writing  a  book  on  the  subject.  Now  it  is 
Hamlin  Garland,  the  novelist,  who  is  preoc- 
cupied with  "the  occult."  In  a  series  of  six 
vivid  articles  in  Everybody's  Magazine,  Mr, 
Garland  has  lately  chronicled  the  most  import- 
ant results  of  European  research  in  this  field, 
and  of  "actual  personal  experiments"  of  his 
own  that  are  as  remarkable  as  anything  in  the 
whole  history  of  spiritualism.  He  claims  to 
have  been  present  not  merely  at  "table  rap- 
pings"  and  seances  of  the  commoner  sort,  but 
to  have  seen  apparitions.  The  most  sensa- 
tional part  of  his  narrative  describes  a  long 
conversation  with  "Edward  Alexander"  [Mac- 


T>HE  time  is  rapidly  approaching, 
ff2i  if  it  is  not  already  here,  when 
Ur  spiritualism  will  have  to  be  esti- 
>^  mated  anew.  There  is  a  marked 
revival  of  interest  in  the  whole 
subject,  and  this  is  undoubtedly  occasioned  by 
the  mass  of  fresh  testimony,  the  amazing  in- 
stances of  "psychic  phenomena,"  lately  re- 
vealed. Foremost  among  the  pioneers  in 
psychic  research  is  the  eminent  English  scien- 
tist. Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  who  has  been  moved 
by  his  spiritualistic  investigations  to  this 
memorable  utterance: 

"The  boundary  between  the  two  states — the 
known  and  the  unknown — is  still  substantial,  but 
it  is  wearing  thin  in  places  j  and  like  excavators 
engaged  in  boring  a  tunnel  from  opposite  ends, 
amid  the  roar  of  water  and  other  noises,  we  are 
beginning  to  hear  now  and  again  the  strokes  of 
the  pickaxes  of  our  comrades  on  the  other  side." 

And  Sir  Oliver  is  far  from  standing  alone. 
His  conviction  is  shared  by  several  of  his 
fellow-scientists  in  England,  notably  Alfred 
Russel  Wallace  and  Sir  William  Crookes;  by 
the  French  astronomer  Flammarion;  by  the 
Italian  criminologist  Lombroso;  and  by  a 
growing  number  of  savants  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

Spiritualism,  in  its  modern  sense,  originated 
in  America  in  the  year  1848,  and  Americans 
have  always  figured  prominently  in  its  devel- 
opment. Of  the  two  women  "mediums"  who 
have  made  the  most  convincing  contributions 
to  the  mysterious  lore  of  spiritualism,  one, 
J^rs.  Leonora  Piper,  is  a  New  Englander.   She 
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Courtesy  of  The  Christian  Herald 


HE  WROTE  THE  MUSIC,  SHE  THE  WORDS 

Ira   D.    Saiikey   and   Fanny   Crosby   collaborated   ii?   the  composition   of  gospel   hymns  which   have  had  a  circulation 
qi  ipore  th^n  50,000,000  copies. 
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A   MEDIUM   WHO    IS    ABOVE    SUSPICION 

The  history  of  Mrs.  Piper,  says  H.  Addington  Bruce, 
represents  "psychical  mediumship  at  its  zenith."  She 
has  never  been  detected  in  any  fraudulent  practice. 

dowell],  the  composer,  and  a  musical  com- 
position that  the  latter  was  apparently  en- 
deavoring to  communicate.  "We  seem  to  be 
on  the  eve  of  discoveries  that  will  revolution- 
ize our  whole  theory  of  natural  forces,"  en- 
thusiastically exclaims  the  editor  of  Every- 
.  body's.  Other  magazines  are  devoting  gener- 
ous space  to  the  subject.  Harper's  Magazine 
prints  Sir  Oliver  Lodge's  paper  on  "Psychical 
Research,"  and  Harper's  Weekly  an  article  by 
Charles  Johnston  entitled  "Exploring  the  Spir- 
itual World."  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal  is 
publishing  a  series  of  articles  by  John  Corbin 
on  telepathy  and  kindred  topics.  The  New 
York  Herald  devotes  broadsides  to  the  "True 
Ghost  Stories"  of  Dr.  John  D.  Quackenbos. 
The  onrush  of  the  new  propaganda  is  regarded 
in  some  quarters  as  so  menacing  that  Rupert 
Hughes  has  begun  in  Pearson's  a  series  of 
articles  bitterly  attacking  its  exponents  as 
"grievously    mistaken,    pitifully    deluded,    or 


sneakingly  fraudulent."  A  similar  series,  by 
Will  Irwin,  was  published  not  long  ago  in 
Collier's. 

Even  th.e  most  sceptical  would  find  it  im- 
possible to  explain  away  the  phenom^ena  on 
which  so  vast  and  varied  a  body  of  literature 
is  based.  No  one  can  deny  that  under  favor- 
able conditions  certain  events  do  take  place 
at  spiritualistic  seances,  and  that  these  events 
are  mysterious  and  seemingly  inexplicable 
from  the  standpoint  of  natural  law  as  we  know 
it.  To  admit  this,  however,  is  far  from  ad- 
mitting the  truth  of  spiritualism  as  a  theory. 
The  crux  of  the  whole  matter,  the  fundamental 
issue,  is  bound  up  in  the  question:  Are  these 
mysterious  manifestations  caused  by  discarnate 
spirits? 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge  is  inclined  to  answer  the 
interrogation  in  the  affirmative.  "I  am  of 
those,"  he  says,  "who,  though  they  would  like 
to  see  further  and  still  stronger  and  more  con- 
tinued proofs,  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  good 
case  has  been  made  out,  and  that  as  the  best 
working  hypothesis  at  the  present  time  it  is 
legitimate  to  grant  that  lucid  moments  of  in- 
tercourse with  deceased  persons  may  in  the 
best  cases  supervene."  In  support  of  this  posi- 
tion he  formulates  (in  Harper's  Magazine) 
some  of  the  most  convincing  arguments  yet 
offered  in  behalf  of  spiritualism. 

The  activity  of  human  beings  in  this  world, 
he  reminds  us,  is  confined  to  "the  rearrange- 
ment of  matter."  An  idea  is  conceived  in  the 
mind,  but  in  order  to  achieve  some  effect  it 
must  move  matter.  "The  movement,"  observes 
Sir  Oliver,  "is  all  that  we  ourselves  are  able 
to  accomplish  in  the  physical  universe;  the 
whole  of  our  direct  terrestrial  activities  re- 
solve themselves  into  this,  the  production  of 
changes  of  motion." 

But  thought  belongs  to  a  different  category 
from  that  of  matter.  Of  itself  it  can  move 
nothing.  It  has  to  work  through  the  muscles 
and  the  nerves  of  the  living  body,  stimulat- 
ing these  into  activity.  "By  what  means,"  Sir 
Oliver  remarks,  "the  stimulus  gets  out  of  the 
psychical  region  into  the  physical,  and  liber- 
ates energy  from  the  brain  centre,  I  have  not 
the  remotest  idea;  nor,  I  venture  to  say,  has 
any  one." 

The  operation  is  mysterious,  but  conspicu- 
ously it  occurs.  It  is,  indeed,  the  commonest 
of  all  human  experiences.  Things  may  go 
wrong,  energy  may  be  liberated  in  the  wrong 
direction,  the  wrong  muscles  may  be  stimulat- 
ed, yet  when  everything  physiological  is  in 
good  health,  and  when  the  conscious  self  is  in 
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good  condition,  with-a  definite  thought  that  it 
wants  to  convey,  then  it  appears  to  be  able  to 
play  upon  the  brain,  as  a  musician  plays  upon 
a  keyboard,  and  to  get  its  psychical  content 
translated  into  terms  of  mechanical  motion. 
Not  only  that,  but  other  intelligences,  suffi- 
ciently sympathetic  and  suitably  provided  with 
receptive  mechanism,  can  be  made  more  or 
less  aware  of  the  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed. 
The  ordinary  processes  of  speaking  and  writ- 
ing are  simply  communications  of  messages 
from  mind  to  mind  through  the  medium  of  the 
physical  organs. 

These  are  the  usual  processes;  but,  as  Sir 
Oliver  goes  on  to  point  out,  there  are  undoubt- 
edly other  processes  even  more  mysterious. 
Telepathy  is  a  word  that  has  now  passed  into 
almost  universal  currency,  and  that  covers 
mental  processes  as  yet  only  dimly  apprehend- 
ed. In  Sir  Oliver's  judgment,  there  is  no 
longer  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  fact  that,  un- 
der certain  circumstances,  one  mind  can  act 
directly  on  another,  without  recourse  to  physi- 
cal media.  Moreover,  "cases  also  occur  where 
the  mind  of  the  second  person  appears  to  be 
left  out  of  the  process  altogether;  he  may  be 
thinking  his  own  thoughts  or  doing  nothing 
particular — in  a  state  of  unconsciousness  per- 
haps, or  at  any  rate  of  inattention — and  yet  his 
physiological  mechanism  may  be  set  in  action, 
and  his  physical  neighborhood  affected  in  such 
a  way  as  to  suggest  a  stimulus  proceeding  not 
from  himself  at  all,  but  frrm  the  mind  of  an- 
other person ;  who  in  this  case  must  be  con- 
ceived as  operating  not  upon  the  second  mind, 
but  directly  upon  its  brain,  or  if  not  upon  the 
brain,  then  perhaps  upon  some  other  portion 
of  the  nervous  system." 

Sir  Oliver  illustrates  his  meaning  by  a 
homely  argument.  We  can  all  write  with  ink, 
he  says ;  and  if  we  want  to  we  can  dip  our  pens 
into  our  neighbor's  ink-stand  and  use  his  desk, 
though  with  some  loss  of  convenience,  since 
we  do  not  know  where  he  keeps  his  note-paper 
or  his  check-book.  Now  who  shall  say,  asks 
Sir  Oliver,  that  the  time  is  not  coming  when 
it  will  be  possible  to  operate  through  the  or- 
ganism of  another  person  in  something  the 
same  way  that  we  now  use  his  pen  and  paper  ? 
To  continue  the  argument: 

"We  know  that  each  organism  is  usually  ap- 
propriated by,  and  belongs  to,  the  special  psychical 
character  or  unit  which  commonly  employs  it; 
just  as  a  violin  belongs  to  a  special  operator, 
who  might  resent  any  other  person,  especially  a 
novice,  attempting  to  play  upon  it.  The  desk 
oi  an  author  is  his-  private  property,  from  which 
a  certain  class  of  literature  usually  emanates ;  and 


Courtesy   of   Harper's    Weekly 

"THE  MOST  RENOWNED  PSYCHIC  NOW  LIVING" 

Such  is  Hamlin  Garlapd's  characterization  of  Eusapia 
Paladino,  the  Neapolitan  peasant  woman  who  has  ap- 
peared  before    kings   and    emperors. 

he  might  not  like  to  see  it  used  for  works  of 
fiction,  or  scandalous  gossip,  or  the  advocacy  of 
vaccination,  or  vegetarianism,  or  Christian 
Science,  or  tariff  reform.  But  that  proves  no- 
thing as  to  the  impossibility  of  so  utilizing  it. 
The  power  may  exist,  but  it  may  be  in  abey- 
ance, or  be  recognized  as  inappropriate  and  in- 
convenient, or  even  as  dangerous  and  illegal." 

From  this  it  is  only  a  short  step  to  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  possibility  of  spirit  con- 
trol.    As  Sir  Oliver  puts  it: 

"It  is  orthodox — not  scientifically  orthodox,  but 
religiously  orthodox — to  maintain  that  the  con- 
nection between  ourselves  and  our  organism  i.s 
only  temporary,  and  that  at  what  we  call  'death' 
we  shall  give  up  this  material  mode  of  manifesta- 
tion for  good:  so  that  the  body  resolves  itself 
into  its  original  elements.  And  even  though  we 
still  persist  as  psychical  entitles,  after  having 
lost  control  of  our  appropriate  and  normally 
possessed  bodily  organs,  it  is  usually  supposed 
that,  in  our  new  state,  we  have  no  means  of 
operating  upon  the  physical  world.  No  more 
can  we  move  pieces  of  matter;  no  more  can  we 
stimulate  ideas  in  the  minds  of  our  friends.  No, 
not  unless  one  of  three  things  happens. 

"First,  the  telepathic  power  may  continue;  and 
we  may  operate  directly  on  their  conscious  or 
unconscious  minds,  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause 
them  to  produce  some  physical  effect  or  record, 
by  normal  means,  through  their  own  accus- 
tomed mechanism. 
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"Second,  a  materializing  power  may  continue, 
analogous  to  that  which  enabled  us,  when  here 
on  the  planet,  to  assimilate  all  sorts  of  material, 
to  digest  it  and  arrange  it  into  the  organism 
that  serves  us  as  a  body.     .     .     . 

"Thirdly,  and  more  likely,  a  telergic  power  may 
exist,  enabling  the  psychical  unit  to  detect  and 
make  use  of  some  fully  developed  physiological 
mechanism  not  belonging  to  it — a  fully  developed 
brain,  shall  we  say,  with  nerves  and  muscles  com- 
plete;— so  that,  during  temporary  vacation  by  the 
usual  possessor,  these  may  be  utilized  for  a  time, 
and  may  achieve,  in  an  unpractised  and  more  or 
less  blundering  fashion,  some  desired  influence 
upon  the  physical  world.  In  such  a  case  the 
operator  may  be  understood  as  contriving  to 
utter  in  speech  or  writing  something  like  the  mes- 
sage which  he  intends  to  convey  to  his  otherwise 
occupied  and  inaccessible  but  still  beloved  friends." 

Up  to  date  the  great  obstacle  in  the  path 
of  impartial  investigators  of  spiritualism 
has  been  the  fraudulent  medium.  Experience 
has  shown  that  almost  all  "professional"  me- 
diums are  corrupt.  If  they  cannot  obtain  ef- 
fects legitimately,  they  simulate  them  or  use 
sleight  of  hand.  The  problem  has  been  to  find 
a  genuine  "psychic"  inspired  by  zeal  for  scien- 
tific truth. 

Mrs.  Piper  probably  comes  nearer  to  this 
description  than  any  other  living  person.  Her 
history,  says  Mr.  Addington  Bruce,  represents 
"psychical  mediumship  at  its  zenith,"  and  she 
has  never  been  detected  in  any  fraudulent 
practice. 

The  main  facts  in  Mrs.  Piper's  mediumistic 
career  may  be  briefly  reviewed  as  typical  of 
the  kind  of  power  exerted  by  one  class  of 
psychics.  When  first  brought  to  the  notice  of 
the  English  Society  for  Psychical  Research  by 
Professor  James,  she  was  supposed  to  be 
"controlled"  by  the  spirit  of  a  French  phy- 
sician with  the  name  of  "Phinuit,"  through 
whose  instrumentality  various  sitters,  includ- 
ing men  prominent  in  the  scientific  life  of  the 
United  States,  received  more  or  less  intimate 
messages  purporting  to  come  from  deceased 
friends.  The  impression  created  by  these 
messages  was  profound,  and  Mrs.  Piper  was 
invited  to  England  by  F.  W.  H.  Myers  and 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge.  Numerous  sittings  were 
held.  On  one  occasion  Sir  Oliver  handed  to 
the  lady  a  watch  he  had  procured  from  an 
uncle,  who  in  turn  had  inherited  it  from  a 
twin  brother,  then  dead  for  some  twenty  years. 
Immediately  "Phinuit,"  claiming  to  speak  in 
behalf  of  the  deceased  uncle,  recited  a  num- 
ber of  events  in  the  latter's  youth  of  which 
Sir  Oliver  at  the  time  was  ignorant,  but  which 
were  subsequently  confirmed  by  the  uncle.  Sir 
Oliver  has  enumerated  no  less  than  forty-one 
instances  in  which  details  were  reprodaced  by 


"Phinuit,"  which  were  "unknown  to,  or  for- 
gotten by,  or  unknowable  to,  persons  present." 
The  Society  of  Psychical  Research  sent  Dr. 
Richard  Hodgson  to  this  country  to  continue 
the  investigation,  and  in  1898  Mrs.  Piper's 
"messages"  became  so  striking  and  so  clear 
that  he  adopted  the  spiritistic  hypothesis  as 
the  only  possible  theory  that  would  meet  all 
the  facts.  At  this  time  Professor  Hyslop  co- 
operated with  him,  and  was  convinced  of  the 
genuineness  of  Mrs.  Piper's  manifestations. 
Frequently  the  alleged  "communicator"  was 
the  "spirit"  of  Professor  Hyslop's  father,  who 
recounted  many  incidents  afterwards  learned 
to  be  true.  When  Dr.  Hodgson  died.  Pro- 
fessor Hyslop  eagerly  endeavored  to  com- 
municate with  him  through  the  medium  with 
whom  they  had  so  often  worked  together; 
and  he  feels  that  he  has  succeeded.  Three  of 
the  chapters  of  his  latest  book,  "Psychical 
Research  and  the  Resurrection,"  are  devoted 
to  detailed  accounts  of  supposed  conversations 
with  his  dead  colleague.  Professor  William 
James,  who  attended  some  of  the  sittings,  and 
is  preparing  a  report  on  the  "Hodgson"  mani- 
festations, deems  it  "all  extremely  baffling." 

Even  more  remarkable  in  its  way  is  the 
history  of  Eusapia  Paladino,  whom  Hamlin 
Garland  describes  as  "the  most  renowned 
psychic  now  living."  Eusapia's  record  is  not 
as  clean  as  Mrs.  Piper's,  but  she  has  achieved 
more  spectacular  results.  She  lives  in  Naples, 
and  is  fifty-three  years  of  age.  Her  parents 
were  peasants.  She  is  quite  uneducated,  but 
is  intelligent  and  rather  good-looking. 

Most  of  her  performances  are  of  what  is 
called  the  poltergeist  variety.  That  is  to  say, 
they  have  to  do  with  the  movement  ^of  chairs, 
tables,  musical  instruments,  etc.  But  there  is 
much  more  to  her  than  merely  the  poltergeist. 
She  possesses  marvelous  psychic  powers,  and 
has  conquered  the  leading  critics  of  Europe. 

Lombroso's  conversion  is  a  case  in  hand. 
Until  1891  Lombroso  was  very  sceptical  in 
regard  to  spiritistic  phenomena,  but  at  this 
time  a  Neapolitan  friend  brought  him  into 
touch  with  Eusapia.  He  was  astonished  at  the 
prompt  response  obtained.  At  the  first  sitting, 
held  in  a  room. of  his  own  choice,  and  with  the 
medium  entirely  under  his  control,  a  bell  was 
carried  tinkling  through  the  air,  and  a  small 
table  moved  as  if  it  were  alive.  At  the  second 
seance  many  other  mysterious  movements  took 
place,  and  spectral  hands  developed.  Lom- 
broso acknowledged  himself  conquered.  "I 
am  filled  with  confusion,"  he  said,  "and  regret 
that  I  combated  with  so  much  persistence  the 
possibilities  of  the  facts  called  spiritualistic." 
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It  was  Lombroso's  acceptance  of  the  main 
facts  of  Paladino's  mediumship  that  led  other 
groups  of  scientists  to  take  up  her  case.  Pro- 
fessor Schiaparelli,  director  of  the  observa- 
tory at  Milan;  Gerosa,  professor  of  physics; 
Ermacora,  doctor  of  natural  philosophy;  Arka- 
sof,  councilor  of  state  to  the  Emperor  of 
Russia;  Charles  du  Prel,  doctor  of  philosophy 
in  Munich;  and  Charles  Richet,  professor  of 
medicine  in  the  University  of  Paris,  were  in 
the  next  group,  which  met  at  Milan  to  investi- 
gate the  claims  of  the  new  psychic.  The  re- 
sults dumbfounded  all  present.  A  table  was 
photographed  while  floating  in  the  air,  and 
an  impression  of  a  "spectral  hand"  on  smoke- 
blackened  paper  was  obtained. 

Learned  men  in  Russia,  France  and  Italy 
sought  Eusapia  out,  and  finally  Professor 
Richet  invited  her  to  his  house  in  Paris,  where 
he  renewed  experiments  under  conditions  that 
he  regarded  as  ideal.  She  appeared  before 
kings  and  emperors,  and  everywhere  she  tri- 
umphed— save  in  Cambridge,  England,  where 
she  was  detected  in  fraud  by  Dr.  Hodgson. 
Her  star  was  only  temporarily  paled,  however, 
and  the  climax  of  her  career  came  last  year, 
when  she  consented  to  enter  the  laboratory  of 
Professor  Bottazzi,  head  of  the  department  of 
physics  at  Naples.  That  entry,  says  Bottazzi, 
marked  "a  new  era  for  spiritism." 

From  the  account  of  Hamlin  Garland,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  details,  it  ap- 
pears that  Eusapia  was  again  confronted  by  a 
formidable  array  of  savants.  The  room  in 
which  the  experiments  took  place  was  an  iso- 
lated one  belonging  to  the  laboratory  of  ex- 
perimental physiology,  and  to  that  part  of  the 
university  set  aside  for  Bottazzi's  exclusive 
use.  Nothing  could  have  been  farther  from 
the  ordinary  stuffy  back  parlor  of  the  "ma- 
terializing medium."  The  results  on  this  and 
succeeding  occasions  surpassed  all  Eusapia's 
previous  achievements.  A  little  table  came 
out  of  a  cabinet  of  its  own  accord  in  a  light 
that  made  it  perfectly  visible.  A  "big  black 
hand"  issued  from  the  curtain  of  the  cabinet, 
and  was  plainly  felt  by  Madame  Bottazzi.  One 
of  the  professors  was  touched  on  the  arm,  and 
forcibly  pulled,  as  if  by  an  invisible  hand. 
Another  felt  the  contact  of  a  face  against 
his.  A  third  swore  that  he  saw  two  left  arms 
issuing  from  Eusapia's  body — the  normal  arm 
and  a  spectral  arm  which  later  "melted  into 
her  body  again."  At  the  fourth  sitting  small 
twirling  violet  flames  appeared  to  drift  across 
the  cabinet  curtains,  and  hands  and  closed  fists 
were  seen  above  the  medium's  head. 

This   astounding  testimony  is   repeated  by 


Hamlin  Garland  in  Everybody's  with  perfect 
gravity.    He  says: 

"These  facts  of  Botazzi's  are  in  effect  only  a 
kind  of  splendid  climax  to  the  experiments  of 
Crookes,  Zollner,  Wallace,  Thury,  Flammarion, 
Maxwell,  Lombroso,  Richet,  Morselli,  and  scores 
of  other  equally  shrewd  scientists.  Bottazzi  gives 
the  final  touch  of  convincing  proof  to  experi- 
ments that  ^ven  with  Richet  never  quite  reached 
the  conclusive  point.  Bottazzi's  laboratory  was  the 
crucible  wherein  came  the  final  touch  of  heat 
that  fused  all  the  discordant  facts  into  a  solid 
mass  of  proof." 

If  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  manifestations 
of  Mrs.  Piper  and  Eusapia  Paladino  be  ac- 
cepted as  narrated,  what  conclusions  are  to  be 
drawn?  Has  spiritualism  proved  its  case? 
Is  it  true  that  disembodied  spirits  return  to 
earth  to  chat  with  mortals  and  play  all  kinds 
of  tricks  on  us? 

By  many  it  is  felt  that  the  very  conditions 
of  darkness  and  mystery  under  which  seances 
are  held  preclude  the  possibility  of  any  fair 
test  of  the  phenomena  witnessed.  The  sceptic 
is  wont  to  ask:  Why  do  not  the  spirits — if 
spirits  they  are — operate  openly  in  daylight, 
instead  of  like  thieves  in  the  night?  To  this 
objection  Mr.  Garland  replies: 

"Bright  light  is  supposed  to  be  dangerous  to 
a  medium.  One  of  the  most  amazing  of  all 
Crookes's  experiences  was  when  'Katie' 
permitted  the  gas-jets  to  be  turned  full  upon 
her.  The  account  is  gruesome,  tragic. 
'She  stood  with  her  arms  outspread  as  if 
crucified,'  and  disintegrated  before  their  very 
eyes.  It  was  ghastly  to  see  her  lovely  face  blur, 
blot,  and  crumble  in  the  light.  In  a  few  seconds 
she  was  but  a  wisp  of  white  vapor  and  then  was 
gone.  Thereafter  they  were  wilHng  to  permit 
the  usual  half-light." 

Others  urge  that  the  triviality  of  so-called 
"spirit  messages"  is  in  itself  a  proof  of  their 
worthlessness.  Both  Professor  Hyslop  and 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  however,  agree  in  stamping 
the  objection  as  superficial.  In  this  connec- 
tion Professor  Hyslop  suggests  that  the  spirits 
may  have  as  much  difficulty  in  communicating 
with  us  as  we  have  in  communicating  with 
them.  It  may  even  be,  he  continues,  that  the 
communicating  spirit,  at  the  time  of  com- 
municating, is  "in  a  sort  of  abnormal  mental 
state,"  just  as  the  medium  is.  In  that  event 
a  certain  confusion  and  incoherence  would  be 
inevitable.  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  writing  in 
Harper's,  adds  the  more  familiar  argument: 

"The  objection,  frequently  raised,  that  com- 
munications too  often  relate  to  trivial  subjects, 
shows  a  lack  of  intelligence,  or  at  least  of  due 
thought,  on  the  part  of  the  critic.    The  object  is  to 
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get,  not  something  dignified,  but  something  evi- 
dential; and  what  evidence  of  persistent  memory 
can  be  better  than  the  recollection  of  trifling  in- 
cidents which  for  some  personal  reason  happen 
to  have  made  a  permanent  impression.  Do  we 
not  ourselves  remember  domestic  trifles  more 
vividly  than  things  which  to  the  outside  world 
seem  important?  Wars  and  coronations  are  af- 
fairs read  of  in  newspapers— they  are  usually  far 
too  public  to  be  of  use  as  evidence  of  persistent 
identity;  but  a  broken  toy,  or  a  family  joke,  or  a 
schoolboy  adventure,  has  a  more  personal  flavor, 
and  is  of  a  kind  more  likely  to  be  remembered 
in  rending  old  age,  or  after  a  rending  shock. 

"In  fiction  this  is  illustrated  continually.  Take 
the  case  of  identification  of  the  dumb  and_  broken 
savage,  apparently  an  Afghan  prowler,  in  'The 
Man  Who  Was.'  What  was  it  that  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  regiment,  to  which  he  had  crawled 
back  from  Siberia,  to  the  fact  that  twenty  years 
ago  he  was  one  of  themselves?  Knowledge  of  a 
trick-catch  in  a  regimental  flower-vase,  the  forrner 
position  of  a  trophy  on  the  wall,  and  the  smashing 
of  a  wine-glass  after  a  loyal  toast.  That  is  true 
to  life;  it  is  probable  true  to  death  also." 

It  is  safe  to  declare,  however,  that  much 
more  than  the  ingenious  arguments  of  Pro- 
fessor Hyslop  and  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  will  be 
needed  to  convince  a  doubting  world  that 
the  phenomena  credited  to  even  such  wonder 
workers  as  Mrs.  Piper  and  Eusapia  Paladino 
are  produced  by  disembodied  spirits.  The 
theories  of  the  spiritualists  have  been  met  at 
every  step,  and  are  being  met  to-day,  by 
theories  which  aim  to  rationalize  the  seem- 
ingly supernormal.  Mr.  Frank  Podmore,  one 
of  the  ablest  living  students  of  spiritualism, 
and  author  of  a  monumental  work  on  the  sub- 
ject, indicates  in  the  very  title  of  his  new 
book — "The  Naturalisation  of  the  Super- 
natural"— the  trend  of  his  investigations.  "The 
exhibitions  of  materialization,  spirit  photog- 
raphy, and  slate-writing,"  he  says,  "which 
found  favor  a  generation  ago,  have  received 
no  scientific  endorsement  of  late  years,  and 
are  now  so  generally  discredited  that  they  need 
scarcely  be  considered  seriously."  He  con- 
tinues : 

"The  manifestations  which  remain,  such  as 
raps,  movements  and  touches — even  if  their  oc- 
currence apart  from  fraud  should  be  incontro- 
vertibly  established — would  not  necessarily  in- 
volve the  assumption  of  the  agency  of  any  'spirit' 
other  than  that  of  the  medium  herself.  .  .  . 
We  can  hardly  imagine  any  single  incident  which 
w;ould  give  us  satisfactory  proof  of  the  sur- 
vival of  a  human  ijersonality  The  proof,  or 
disproof,  must  be  in  its  nature  cumulative.  At  a 
certain  stage  of  the  accumulation  we  may  say: 
'The  facts  are  no  doubt  not  inconsistent  with  the 
hypothesis  of  the  agency  of  the  dead ;  but  there 
are  other  interpretations  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge  equally  adequate  and  at  least 
equally  probable.*  That  is  the  stage  at  which  our 
enquiry  would  seem  now  to  have  arrived." 


The  manifestations  of  Eusapia  Paladino 
have  led  Italian  savants  to  revive  the  theory, 
originally  put  forward  half  a  century  ago  by 
Thury  and  de  Gasparin,  of  a  force  emanating 
from  the  organism  of  the  medium,  and  con- 
trolled presumably  by  her  nervous  system.  It 
will  have  been  noted  that  in  the  foregoing 
description  of  Eusapia's  powers  one  of  the 
experimenters  swore  that  he  saw  a  "spectral 
arm"  which  issued  from  her  body  and  melted 
back  into  it.  Another  observer  felt  a  quiver- 
ing, spasmodic  movement  in  her  knees  at  the 
exact  moment  when  a  table  moved.  Her  hands 
also  seemed  to  register  the  stress  of  active 
movement  and  energy,  even  tho  they  were 
held  tightly.  From  these  facts  Professor 
Bottazzi  deduces  the  conclusion  that  Eusapia 
possesses  "astral  limbs,"  which  she  is  able  to 
protrude  from  her  body.     He  says: 

"Mediumistic  phenomena,  when  they  are  not 
entirely  hallucinations  of  those  present  at  the 
seance,  are  biological  phenomena  entirely  depend- 
ent upon  the  organism  of  the  medium ;  and  if  so, 
they  occur  as  if  accomplished  by  prolongation  of 
the  natural  limbs,  or  as  if  by  additional  limbs 
which  spread  from  the  body  of  the  medium  and 
re-enter  it  after  a  variable  time,  during  which 
time  they  show  themselves,  as  regards  the  sen- 
sation they  bring  about  in  us,  as  limbs  differing 
in  no  essential  matter  from  natural  or  physical 
members." 
■i 

But  this  explanation  makes  almost  as  great 
demands  on  credulity  as  spiritualism  itself! 

Mr.  Garland  is  disposed  to  accept  the 
"psycho-dynamic"  theory  that  "apparitions  are 
emanations  of  the  medium's  physical  sub- 
stance, molded  by  her  will  and  colored  by  the 
mind  of  her  sitters."  Every  advance  along 
the  line  of  psychic  experiment,  he  declares, 
goes  to  prove  an  almost  magic  and  hitherto 
undreamed  of  "dominance  of  mind  over 
matter." 

Similarly,  Mr,  Addington  Bruce  declares 
his  conviction  that  the  explanation  of  spirit- 
istic phenomena  must  be  sought  for  in  that 
vast  domain  of  unexplored  mental  activity 
known  as  telepathy.  "It  is  quite  true,"  he 
concedes,  "that  we  are  sadly  ignorant  of  the 
laws  of  telepathy;  but  it  would  seem  equally 
certain  that  telepathy  itself  is  an  established 
fact."  He  goes  on  to  say  (in  "The  Riddle  of 
Personality")  : 

"It  is  the  writer's  firm  belief,  even  when  the 
dead  are  involved,  there  is  no  necessity  of  raising 
the  cr>'  of  'spirits.'  To  put  it  otherwise,  it  is 
his  conviction  that  whenever  an  apparition  is 
seen,  or  a  ghostly  voice  or  sound  heard  (always 
excepting,  of  course,  the  effects  of  illusion  pure 
and  simple),  we  have  to  do  with  a  telepathic 
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hallucination  proceeding  not  from  the  dead  but 
from  the  living,  if,  it  may  be,  the  living  about 
to  be  numbered  with  the  dead." 

If  this  hypothesis  is  correct,  Mrs.  Piper's 
trances  are  states  of  self-hypnotism  in  which 
her  sub-conscious  or  "subliminal"  self  becom.es 
dominant,  and  adopts  and  enacts  any  person- 
ality suggested  to  it.  Eusapia's  feats  are 
either  hallucinations,  or  tricks  performed  with 
a  cunning  which  defies  detection.  The  "ghost" 
of  Sir  Oliver  Lodge's  uncle  vanishes  into 
limbo,  leaving  behind  it  the  sub-conscious  Sir 
Oliver,  from  whom,  by  methods  at  present 
inexplicable,  Mrs.  Piper  plucked  her  sheaf  of 
memories.    Mr.  Bruce  concludes: 

"From  the  view  here  set  forth  a  most  im- 
portant conclusion  arises — that  not  only  does  the 
survival  of  personality  after  bodily  death  remain 
unproved,  but  that  it  can  never  be  definitely 
proved  by  evidence  scientifically  acceptable.    Even 


the  supreme  test  proposed  by  Myers  is  nullified 
by  the  unescapable  operation  of  telepathy.  This 
test  consists  in  the  writing  of  a  message,  which 
is  then  sealed,  intrusted  to  the  keeping  of  a  re- 
sponsible person,  and  left  unopened  until,  after 
the  writer's  death,  a  mediumistic  communication 
be  received  purporting  to  give,  from  the  world 
beyond,  the  contents  of  the  sealed  paper.  Who 
can  prove  that,  during  the  writer's  lifetime,  his 
subliminal  self  did  not  transmit  the  message 
telepathetically  to  other  subliminal  selves?  Al- 
ways telepathy  confronts  spiritism  and  in  con- 
fronting conquers. 

"It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  the  Society 
for  Psychical  Research  has  expended  its  efforts 
in  vain  and  should  cease  from  endeavor.  On  the 
contrary,  as  the  writer  trusts  these  chapters 
have  shown,  its  labors  have  been  profitable  in 
many  unexpected  ways.  And  if  it  has  not  proved 
survival,  it  has  most  assuredly  given  mankind 
new  and  forceful  reasons  for  clinging  to  the 
ancient  faith.  This  it  has  done  by  enlarging 
and  ennobling  the  conception  of  personality — a 
magnificent  task  in  prosecuting  which  it  has 
received  invaluable,  if  unwitting,  assistance  from 
the  psychopathologists." 


HARNACK'S    GROWING    CONSERVATISM 


■*/7?NE    of    the    most    characteristic 

0\\7  signs  indicative  of  the  trend  of 
\\  theological  research  is  the  grow- 
Wj  ing  conservatism  of  that  criticus 
i>6  criticorum  Professor  Adolf  Har- 
nack,  of  the  University  of  Berlin,  without 
doubt  the  most  influential  theologian  of  the 
times.  The  first  manifestations  of  this  ten- 
dency may  be  traced  back  several  years  to  his 
"History  of  Early  Christian  Literature."  In 
that  work  he  declared  that  a  period  of  forty 
years  from  the  death  of  Christ  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  explain  the  origin  and  development  of 
the  history  recorded  in  the  New  Testament 
books;  and  he  went  so  far  as  to  set  the  dates 
of  some  of  the  New  Testament  writings  even 
earlier  than  had  been  calculated  by  the  great 
conservative  scholar  in  this  department,  Pro- 
fessor Theodore  Zahn,  of  Erlangen,  A  shock 
was  given  to  the  hopes  of  Harnack's  conserva- 
tive development  by  the  publication  of  his 
famous  "Essence  of  Christianity,"  which 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  Christ  himself  was 
not  an  object  in  the  gospel  he  proclaimed; 
but  soon  afterwards  Harnack  surprised 
both  friend  and  foe  with  his  vigorous  de- 
fence of  the  essential  historical  cor- 
rectness and  authenticity  of  both  the  Acts 
and  the  Third  Gospel.  He  issued  this  argu- 
ment under  the  title  "Luke  and  the  Acts,"  and 
laid  special  stress  on  two  points.  In  the  first 
place,  he  tried  to  show  that  the  so-called  "We 


Sections"  in  the  book  of  Acts — i.e.,  those  parts 
in  which  the  writer  uses  the  first  person  plural 
and  tells  of  events  which  he  witnessed  or  took 
part  in — were  written  by  the  same  hand  as 
that  responsible  for  the  rest  of  the  book,  and 
were  not  indicative  of  another  source,  as  so 
many  critics  have  supposed.  In  the  second 
place,  he  conterided  that  as  the  author  of  both 
parts  of  the  Acts,  by  his  style,  choice  of  words, 
etc.,  makes  it  clear  that  he  is  a  physician,  he 
must  have  been  none  other  than  the  pupil  and 
follower  of  St.  Paul,  the  physician  Luke. 

Now  Harnack  has  published  a  new  work 
which  is  a  still  stronger  defence  of  the  Lucan 
authorship  and  historical  authenticity  of  the 
A.cts.  It  is  entitled  "Die  Apostelgeschichte" 
(The  Book  of  Acts).*  The  opening  chapters 
are  devoted  to  literary  criticism  of  the  book 
with  a  view  to  showing  that  it  is  from  a  single 
hand.  The  first  chapter  studies  the  use  of 
statements  of  time,  the  second  those  regarding 
places,  the  third  those  regarding  persons,  the 
fourth  those  regarding  miracles.  "The  re- 
sult," comments  one  critic,  "is  an  almost 
mathematical  proof  that  there  is  one  hand 
only  in  the  entire  book.  When  to  this  proof 
is  added  that  of  the  grammatical  and  lin- 
guistic evidence  already  ofifered  in  'Luke  and 
the  Acts,'  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the 
question  regarding  the  possibility  of  composite 

*DiE  Apostelgeschichte.      By  A4qU  ^s^rnaQ^.     Leii^^g; 
J.    C.    liinrichs. 
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authorship  in  the  Book  of  Acts  may  be  re- 
garded as  closed." 

Nevertheless,  Luke,  since  he  could  not  have 
been  present  at  all  the  events  narrated  in  the 
Acts,  must  have  based  his  record  on  the  ac- 
counts of  other  persons,  or  on  documents. 
Harnack's  book  is  in  large  part  occupied  with 
a  consideration  of  these  sources,  and  goes 
much  further  than  any  of  its  predecessors. 
In  the  fifth  and  sixth  chapters  an  attempt  is 
made  to  apply  the  "geographical"  method  to 
the  contents  of  the  Acts,  That  is  to  say,  Har- 
nack  endeavors  to  classify  the  literary  material 
according  to  geographical  locality.  This 
method,  while  apparently  ineffective  as  a  key 
to  the  second  half  of  the  Acts,  has  led  to  im- 
portant results  in  relation  to  the  first  half. 
The  conclusions  of  the  great  German  theolo- 
gian, which  are  in  the  nature  of  an  entirely 
new  theory  of  the  literary  composition  of  the 
Acts,  may  be  stated  substantially  as  follows: 

"The  first  part  of  the  Book  of  Acts  was  com- 
piled by  Luke  from  no  less  than  three  sources. 
The  most  important  of  these  can  be  called  the 
Antiochean  source,  on  account  of  its  contents  and 
probable  origin.  The  other  parts  represent  a 
type  of  tradition  originating  in  Jerusalem  and 
Cxsarea.  These  two  parallel  reports  must  be 
clearly  distinguished.  One  is  not  historically 
as  reliable  as  the  other.  These  sources,  more- 
over, were  probably  not  separate  written  docu- 
ments, but,  in  part  at  least,  oral  and  traditional 
accounts  of  leading  facts  of  the  Apostolic  age. 
The  data  dealing  with  the  Evangelist  Philip  was 
evidently  of  this  nature.  The  Antiochean  source 
may  with  greater  probability  be  supposed  to 
have  been  a  written  work.  A  large  portion  seems 
to  have  been  written  by  Silas,  while  other  por- 
tions may  have  been  reported  to  Luke  orally. 
But  notwithstanding  this  difference  of  sources, 
and  even  the  differences  that  may  exist  in  the 
quality  of  the  sources,  and  although  the  Acts  is 
not  free  from  certain  errata  and  incorrect  reports, 
yet  on  the  whole  the  book  is  .reliable  and  his- 
torical." 

Harnack's  treatment  of  the  miracles  re- 
corded in  the  Acts  shows  the  influence  of  the 
"psycho-therapeutic"  and  "Christian  Science" 
attitudes  so  prevalent  in  our  time.  He  even 
goes  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  the  death  of 
Ananias  and  Sapphira  may  have  been  due  to 
some  unknown  mental  power  possessed  by 
Peter.  He  accepts  almost  all  the  miracles  of 
healing,  but  thinks  that  as  we  grow  into  a 
fuller  knowledge  of  therapeutic  law,  more  and 
more  of  these  "miracles"  will  be  seen  to  admit 
of  explanation  on  natural  grounds.  In  this 
connection  he  writes: 

"It  is  evident  that  the  author  of  the  'We  Sec- 
tions,' as   well  as  of  the   rest  of  the   Acts   and 


of  the  Third  Gospel,  takes  practically  the  same 
attitude  in  reference  to  the  subject  of  miracles. 
These  are  reported  as  having  objectively  occurred 
and  are  beheved  by  the  author  himself.  If 
there  is  any  difference,  it  is  that  in  the  'We 
Sections'  the  writer  is  not  so  anxious  to  report 
wonders  and  miracles  as  in  the  other  portions  of 
the  narrative,  and  for  this  reason  the  Lucan 
authorship  is  actually  less  questionable.  The 
'We  Sections'  are  characterized  by  sober  and  cool 
judgment,  and  the  whole  work  shows  that  Luke 
himself  must  have  been  a  'pneumatically  inclined' 
physician,  a  strong  believer  in  special  and  strong 
spiritual  manifestations  of  divine  power." 

In  German  theological  circles  Harnack's 
new  book  has  aroused  widespread  interest 
and  discussion.  Many  of  the  critics  regret 
what  they  regard  as  his  growing  conservatism. 
Frof.  W.  Bousset,  writing  in  the  Theologische 
Rundschau,  says: 

"We  must  adhere  to  the  conviction  that  Har- 
nack  has  not  demonstrated  the  correctness  of 
his  chief  theses  as  to  the  origin  and  historical 
character  of  the  Acts.  The  similarity  of  the 
style  in  the  'We  Sections'  and  the  other  portions 
does  not  strike  us  as  great  enough  to  prove  an 
identity  of  authorship.  Nor  is  it  clear  that  the 
author  of  the  book  or  of  the  Third  Gospel  must 
have  been  a  physician,  altho  the  'We  Sections' 
make  this  conclusion  more  probable.  But  before 
we  can  accept  the  historical  reliability  of  the 
Acts  throughout  we  need  further  proof.  Too 
much  of  this  material  has  the  appearance  of 
legend  and  story." 

In  reference  to  the  impression  which  Har- 
nack's theological  development  is  making  in 
critical  circles,  the  concluding  words  of  Bous- 
set are  characteristic  and  instructive.  He  says 
in  substance: 

Harnack  represents  a  decided  reaction  in 
New  Testament  criticism,  and  that  too  from  the 
standpoint  of  acknowledged  scholarship.  There 
can  be  no  denial  of  the  fact  that  this  retro- 
gressive movement  has  produced  a  great  deal 
that  has  thrown  light  on  the  history  of  the  Apos- 
tolic age.  We  have  learned  to  study  more  cau- 
tiously the  problems  of  the  genuineness,  his- 
torical character,  and  age  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment writings.  The  canons  of  criticism  are  no 
longer  regarded  as  infallible.  We  are  not  so 
ready  to  pronounce  certain  things  historically 
impossible;  we  are  thinking  twice  and  thrice 
before  we  declare  that  a  certain  tradition  is  false. 
We  construe  subjectively  much  less  boldly,  and 
have  gained  a  deeper  psychological  insight  into 
that  which  is  possible  and  historically  probable. 
We  no  longer  arbitrarily  interpret  historical  real- 
ity according  to  a  few  fixed  forms  and  formulas. 
But  all  this  is  a  movement  not  without  danger, 
and  Harnack's  recent  researches  may  prove  to  be 
of  questionable  value.  One  thing  is  sure,  the 
current  advanced  criticisms  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment will  have  to  be  thoroughly  re-examined  and 
tested.  Traditionalism  in  both  the  critical  and  the 
conservative  schools  is  a  bad  thing. 
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THE    UNQUENCHABLE    ROMANTICISM    OF    CHRIST 


^j)HE    distinguishing    characteristic 

T/^  of  Christ,  according  to  Stanley 
^  Gerald  Dunn,  a  writer  in  The 
Ik  Hibbert  Journal,  was  his  roman- 
^-U,  ticism,  and  the  hostility  he 
aroused  is  attributed  by  the  same  writer  to  the 
age-long  conflict  between  the  conventional 
and  the  romantic.  Christ  viewed  life  with 
the  eyes  of  a  poet ;  he  "taught  the  importance 
of  being  unpractical";  and  the  mass  of  the 
people  resented  his  attitude,  as  they  have  al- 
ways resented  the  attitude  of  the  romanticist. 
Society,  Mr.  Dunn  argues,  has  never  had 
any  room  for  the  good  genius.  "It  will  toler- 
ate the  good  man  who  is  not  a  genius  and  the 
genius  who  is  not  a  good  man,  but  as  soon  as 
a  man  shows  the  combination  of  these  quali- 
ties it  will  have  none  of  him."  The  reason 
for  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  society 
is  concerned,  above  all,  in  the  preservation  of 
its  systems  and  traditions,  whereas  the  good 
genius  comes  to  modify,  and  sometimes  to  sub- 
vert, both.    The  argument  proceeds : 

"It  is  as  well  to  drop  all  cant  and  face  facts. 
There  is  no  end  to  the  deception  men  may  prac- 
tice on  themselves  in  politics.  Aristotle  could 
talk  with  the  calm  voice  of  philosophy  about  the 
state  existing  'for  the  good  life,'  and  yet  contem- 
plate with  equaniniity  the  existence  of  an  enor- 
mous slave  population  working  and  suffering  that 
the  citizens  might  have  leisure  for  virtuous  liv- 
ing! 

"So  now  society  involves  the  sacrifice  of  two- 
thirds  of  its  members  that  the  rest  may  enjoy 
the  liberty  and  luxury  a  highly  organized  civil- 
ization can  give. 

"But  the  good  genius  sees  that  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  one  class  more  than  another  should 
sacrifice  itself.  He  sees,  too,  that  the  sacrifice 
is  often  fruitless,  for  the  rich  are  really  (Christ  is 
quite  emphatic  about  that)  more  to  be  pitied 
than  the  poor.  As  a  rule  it  is  the  wrong  people 
who  are  rich,  the  people  who  have  no  capacity 
for  real  pleasure,  they  have  'no  joy,  only  amuse- 
ments; no  object  in  life,  only  an  office;  no  work, 
only  business.'    .    .    . 

"Then,  too,  the  rich  man  is  tied  to  his  posses- 
sions. He  is  fearful  of  losing  them;  he  becomes 
the  slave  of  luxurious  habits ;  he  would  be  miser- 
able without  his  servants.  He  is  always  relying 
on  other  people;  he  never  lives  a  man's  life  at 
all.  Even  in  the  tortures  of  hell  the  rich  man 
cannot  cast  off  the  habits  of  a  lifetime.  'Send 
Lazarus !'  he  pleads. 

"He  has  all  the  means  of  life,  but  he  never 
really  lives  at  all.  'For  a  man's  life  consisteth 
not  in  the  abundance  of  the  goods  that  he  pos- 
sesseth.'  He  is  not  free  to  follow  impulse;  he 
fears  to  go  out  at  the  call  of  adventure;  he  dare 
not  leave  all  that  he  has  and  give  himself  up  to 
the  destinies  of  God.  Above  all,  his  delicate  life 
has  bred  in  him  a  fear  of  suffering,  and  so  he 


misses  the  revelation  that  conies  from   suffering 
alone." 

Almost  all  of  Christ's  attacks  on  the  wealth 
and  power  of  his  day,  Mr.  Dunn  goes  on  to 
point  out,  were  the  attacks  of  a  romanticist. 

"There  is  nothing  wrong  about  riches  them- 
selves, Christ  would  say;  the  danger  lies  in  the 
attitude  of  mind  towards  them.  Too  often  the 
rich  man  is  not  the  possessor  of  his  riches,  but 
possessed  by  them.  After  all,  living  is  the  object 
of  life.  It  may  be  a  fine  thing  to  become  a  great 
lawyer  or  a  famous  financier,  but  what  is  the  use 
of  that,  if,  to  do  so,  you  must  give  up  your  life? 
'What  can  it  profit  a  man  to  gain  the  whole  world 
and  forfeit  his  own  life?'  Riches  are  but  the 
means,  not  the  end ;  and  yet  how  many  people  give 
up  the  real  joys  of  life  to  amass  wealth  or  make 
a  position  in  the  world ! 

"  'There's  the  wind  on  the  heath,  brother :  if 
I  coald  only  feel  that,  I  would  gladly  live  for 
ever.'  One  cannot  imagine  a  rich  man  saying 
that! 

"There  is  the  romantic  spirit  in  all  Christ's 
treatment  of  riches,  things,  possessions.  He 
blessed  the  woman  who  came  and  broke  the 
alabaster  box  of  ointment,  very  precious,  over 
his  feet  as  he  sat  in  the  house  of  the  rich  man. 
The  conventional  thought  it  a  waste;  they  looked 
on  the  ointment  as  a  valuable  thing  itself;  they 
failed  to  see  that  it  was  only  the  beautiful  use 
of  it  that  justified  its  existence  at  all.  'It  might 
have  been  sold  and  the  money  given  to  the 
poor.'  What  good  would  that  have  done?  Christ 
would  have  none  of  these  charitable  doles,  this 
manufacture  of  paupers.  It  is  of  no  use  to  con- 
demn half  the  population  to  poverty  by  your 
social  system,  and  then  tinker  with  schemes  for 
relieving  their  distress.  Go  to  the  root  of  the 
matter;  alter  the  system.  You  cannot  make  in- 
justice any  less  unjust  by  being  generous." 

Against  just  such  superficial  conceptions  as 
those  involved  in  the  idea  that  charity  can 
cure  our  social  ills,  Christ  was  continually  pro- 
testing. He  was  guided  by  his  romantic  sense, 
rather  than  by  his  reason,  and  the  Pharisees, 
with  their  prosaic  standards  of  life,  could  not 
possibly  share  his  attitude.  Mr.  Dunn  writes 
on  this  point : 

"With  the  Pharisees,  the  act  was  the  important 
thing — to  get  it  done  somewhere  or  other.  They 
were  the  practical  people  of  the  world;  they 
looked  at  conduct  rather  than  character,  manners 
rather  than  motives,  respectability  rather  than 
righteousness.  They  believed  absolutely  in  law 
and  custom;  they  failed  to  see  that  law  and 
custom  exist  to  aid  life  and  not  to  hamper  it. 
They  had  no  imagination,  only  maxims. 

"Their  rage  against  Christ  was  the  rage  of 
the  conventional  against  the  romantic.  He  taught 
the  importance  of  being  unpractical.  He  showed 
how  a  man  who  sets  out  in  life  with  one  object 
gains  what  he  aims  at  and  no  more;  life  should 
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be  treated  as  a  great  adventure;  one  must  not 
be  careful  and  calculating  all  the  chances;  there 
are  risks  to  be  taken,  and  sacrifices  to  be  made. 
One  must  indeed  lose  one's  life  to  gain  it.  To 
make  compromises  is  to  become  commonplace ;  to 
allow  oneself  to  get  stereotyped  is  to  fail  in  life. 
The  will  must  be  alive  all  the  time.  When  once 
an  action  has  become  merely  habitual,  it  ceases 
to  have  any  value. 

"The  conventional  in  religion  hold  firmly  to 
the  efficacy  of  certain  actions,  the  repetition  of 
certain  words,  the  peculiar  influence  of  certain 
places.  Christ  showed  how  in  all  these,  acts, 
words,  places,  it  is  not  the  things  that  matter, 
but  the  underlying  feelings  with  which  we  ap- 
proach them.  He  chose  the  commonest  objects 
to  symbolize  the  spiritual— the  bread  and  the 
wine,  the  flowers  and  the  corn.  All  places  were 
alike  to  him:  'Neither  at  Jerusalem  nor  on  this 
mountain,'  he  says  to  those  who  are  in  doubt 
as  to  the  right  surroundings  for  worship.  He 
loved  the  clear  air  of  the  hills  and  the  salt 
sting  of  the  sea-shore,  and  in  all  his  words  are 
the  same  qualities  of  freedom  and  freshness." 

If  we  would  learn  the  deepest  meaning  of 
Christ's  message,  concludes  Mr.  Dunn,  it  is 
that  in  all  of  us  there  exists  an  instinct  for 
truth,  a  subtle  power  of  sympathy,  which 
transcends  experience.  "Call  it  reason,"  says 
Mr.  Dunn,  "or  human  feeling,  or  the  spirit  of 
adventure,  or  simply  faith,  as  Christ  called  it, 
it  is  still  the  mainspring  of  all  enduring  ac- 


tion, the  source  of  all  sound  theory,  the  con- 
dition of  all  real  progress."    The  writer  adds: 

"In  all  romantic  literature  and  in  all  romantic 
lives  recurs  the  same  note.  It  is  in  Dante  and 
Shakespeare  and  Shelley;  it  is  in  the  life  of 
Francis  of  Assisi,  with  his  love  for  his  little 
sisters  the  birds,  and  his  brother  the  wind.  Most 
perfectly  expressed  is  it  in  the  life  of  Christ. 
He  took  the  world  for  his  home,  the  wonderful 
world  of  sun  and  rain,  of  mountains  and  seas 
and  cities,  and  all  who  did  the  will  of  God 
and  lived  natural  lives  as  his  brothers  and  sisters. 
Only,  of  all  who  went  about  with  him  and  shared 
that  delightful  companionship  he  asked  in  re- 
turn belief  in  himself,  which  is  indeed  belief  in 
human  nature  itself  at  its  highest. 

"They  were  few  then,  as  they  are  few  now, 
who  were  bold  enough  to  trust  the  greatness 
of  the  claim  asserted;  who  were  unconventional 
enough  to  go  against  authority  and  rule,  and 
defy  the  tyranny  of  things;  who  were  enough 
in  love  with  life  and  human  nature  to  lose  for 
it  all  that  most  men  deem  makes  life  worth 
living.  Yet  'whosoever  loveth  heareth  the  cry 
of  that  voice,'  and  love  was  alive  then,  as  now, 
in  the  most  unlikely  places— in  the  lust-tortured 
body  of  the  harlot,  and  the  shrewd  head  of  the 
business  man  who  took   toll  by  the  sea. 

"'And  Jesus  turned  and  beheld  them  follow- 
ing and  saith  unto  them,  What  seek  ye?  And 
they  said  unto  him.  Master,  where  abidest  thou? 
He  saith  unto  them.  Come,  and  ye  shall  see.' 
There  is  nothing  like  that  in  all  the  literature 
of  the  whole  world  for  pure  romance." 


THE    ALLEGED 


''DECAY    OF    RESPONSIBILITY' 
IN    AMERICA 


iN  EDITORIAL  writer  in  the 
well-known  Boston  Baptist 
paper,  The  Watchman,  is  im- 
pressed by  what  he  regards  as 
the  "decay  of  responsibility"  in 
this  country  at  the  present  time.  "Anyone  who 
has  carefully  watched  the  trend  of  social  life 
for  the  last  forty  years,"  he  declares,  "will  be 
compelled  to  admit  that  the  standard  of  morals 
in  society  has  been  constantly  falling."  The 
"kind  of  plays  presented  in  the  theatres,"  the 
"character  of  the  novels  published,"  the  "il- 
lustrations in  the  daily  papers  and  in  maga- 
zines," and  the  "rapidly  increasing  number  of 
divorce  suits,"  are  all  cited  in  support  of  this 
pessimistic  contention.  More  specifically,  the 
writer  says: 

"The  most  prevalent  kind  of  plays  in  theatres 
at  the  present  time  present  spectacles  and  deal 
openly  with  situations  which  no  person  would 
have  dared  to  mention  in  general  society  forty 
years  ago,  and  attendance  on.  such  plays  would 
have  excluded  any  person  from  respectable  com- 


pany at  that  time.  The  current  representations 
of  nude  men  and  women  in  the  daily  journals 
and  the  illustrated  magazines  would  have  ex- 
cluded such  periodicals  from  all  respectable  fam- 
ilies two  decades  ago;  and  the  subjects  of  many 
novels  of  the  present  day  would  at  that  time 
have  limited  their  circulation  to  those  who  read 
them  by  stealth.  Most  conspicuous,  however,  is 
the  attitude  of  society  to-day  toward  those  vvho 
have  been  divorced  because  guilty  of  immorality. 
Such  persons  forty  and  fifty  years  ago  lost  at 
once  and  irrevocably  their  standing  in  society, 
while  to-day  they  continue  in  all  their  social 
relationships,  hardly  changed  by  their  personal 
impurity,  which  has  been  proved  in  court." 

The  St.  Louis  Mirror,  a  brilliant  weekly 
review  of  world-events  with  an  editorial  point 
of  view  very  far  removed  from  that  of  The 
Watchman,  also  bears  witness  to  "the  gener- 
ally observed  tendency  to  lower  moral  stand- 
ards among  the  people" ;  and  both  Mirror  and 
Watchman  indulge  in  speculations  as  to  the 
causes- of  this  deterioration.  The  Boston  paper 
offers  the  theory  that  the  doctrine  of  evolu- 
tion is  to  blame.     "A  careful  and  thoro  study 
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of  the  deep  underlying  trend  of  mind  in  people 
of  all  classes  and  conditions,"  it  argues,  "shows 
that  the  loss  of  the  sense  of  moral  responsi- 
bility has  been  due  chiefly  to  the  general  ac- 
ceptance of  the  evolutionary  theory  and  of  the 
release  of  conscience  gained  through  a  ready 
acquiescence  in  the  doctrines  of  restoration- 
ism."    It  continues: 

"As  the  fundamental  principles  of  evolution 
have  permeated  through  all  classes  of  society, 
men  and  women  have  been  glad  to  accept  the 
idea  that  they  are  the  products  of  antecedent 
causes,  and  are  therefore  not  morally^  respon- 
sible for  themselves  or  their  deeds  or  their  future. 
If  they  have  occasionally  a  little  solicitude  about 
the  latter,  they  take  refuge  in  an  indefinite  idea 
of  'the  larger  hope'  that  'somehow  good  will  be 
the  final  goal  of  ill.'  Themselves  and  their  ac- 
tions being,  therefore,  determined  by  the  evolu- 
tionary action  of  forces  with  which  they  have 
nothing  to  do,  and  their  future  being  wrapped 
in  a  shining  mist,  they  give  themselves  up  to 
pleasure  as  the  chief  good.  They  dismiss  the 
sense  of  responsibility,  throwing  it  upon  the 
forces  which  evolved  them,  and  leave  their  future 
to  be  determined  by  the  same  forces  which  pro- 
duced them. 

"With  the  great  mass  of  the  people  holding  to 
a  combination  of  Determinism  and  Hedonism, 
the  decay  of  the  sense  of  moral  responsibility  and 
the  tolerance  of  immorality  and  indecency  in  so- 
ciety is  amply  accounted  for." 

The  Mirror,  however,  is  inclined  to  lay  the 
blame  on  "pragmatism,"  "Nietzscheism,"  and 
other  "half-baked"  philosophical  doctrines  now 
popular;  and  turns  for  support  of  its  position 
to  a  recent  essay  on  pragmatism  by  James 
Huneker  in  the  New  York  Sun.  Mr.  Hun- 
eker  wrote  in  that  essay: 

"Pragmatism  is  a  theory  of  what  it  is  ex- 
pedient to  believe.  No  'categorical  imperatives' 
for  James,  only  expediency — you  remember  his 
major  definition:  'The  true  is  only  the  expedi- 
ent in  the  way  of  our  thinking.'  Thus  the  na- 
ture of  belief  is  never  touched,  and  judgment, 
'the  real  problem  of  truth,'  is  left  in  the  dark. 
Professor  James  calls  the  rationalists  'tender 
minded,'  and  the  pragmatists  'tough  minded,'  i.e., 
they  do  not  fear  to  face  reality.  It  strikes  us 
that  the  above  crux  and  the  failure  of  the  prag- 
matists to  come  to  grips  with  it  proves  the  new 
men  to  be  'tender,'  not  'tough'  mmded.  A  truth 
that  is  only  good  as  a  means  and  not  in  itself 
sets  us  to  wondering  what  particular  kind  of 
falsehood  this  'truth'  must  be.  It  is  putting  the 
cart  before  the  horse.  Life,  if  lived  only  for 
what  we  get  out  of  it,  would  not  be  lived  out 
by  many  men.  .  .  .  The  pragmatist  is  neither 
a  yes-sayer  nor  a  no-sayer  to  the  universe.  He 
is  a  looker  on,  despite  his  claims  to  be  a  worker 
with  visible  ideas.  His  is  a  critical,  not  a  con- 
structive, attitude.  If  the  centuries  preceding 
him  had  maintained  this  pose  of  indifference  what 
intellectual  values  would  have  been  transmitted 
us?  To  be  a  cheerful  sceptic  is  much  easier 
than  to   forge  the  thunderbolts  of  affirmation  or 


negation.  And  the  old  ideas,  even  if  'abstract,' 
'obsolete,'  mere  empty  frames  without  'concrete' 
pictures,  were  after  all  definite  ideas  and  have 
served  pragmatic  purposes.  What  would  have 
become  of  our  thinlang  apparatus  if  back  in 
the  womb  of  Time  some  genius  had  not  formu- 
lated the  notions  of  Time  and  Space?  Working 
hypotheses,  if  not  realities!  Better  the  bitter 
thunder  of  Schopenhauer's  pessimism  than  this 
limp,  waiting  for  something  to  be  proved  atti- 
tude. .  .  .  For  the  young,  pragmatism  will 
always  proclaim :  'Nothing  is  proved,  all  is  per- 
mitted'; and  tho  Professor  James  admits  a  behef 
in  God  as  a  working  hypothesis  this  hypothesis 
would  not  long  work  in  a  world  where  virtue 
is  judged  only  by  its  consequences — pleasant  or 
unpleasant  to  each  of  us,  as  the  case  may  be." 

The  Mirror  adds,  admiringly: 

"The   vogue,    or    run,    or    fad   of   pragmatism 
justly    deserves    exactly    the    consideration    that 
Mr.  Huneker  has  given  it.     For  it  is  a  damnable 
philosophy  if  ever  there  was  one.    It  denies  ab- 
solutely all  moral  values,   and  it   exalts   hedon- 
ism   with   a   subtlety   more   dangerous   than   the 
sensualities  of  Oscar  Wilde.     Mr.  Huneker  ex- 
poses its  fundamental  falsity  and  its  fluidity.     It 
is   the  justification    for   anything   or   everything. 
'What's  the  use  of  anythink;  w'y  nothink.'    That 
is  nothing  has  value  that  doesn't  minister  to  man 
in,  as  you  may  readily  see,  anything  but  his  sub- 
limer  aspects.     Pragmatism  is  worse  than  Nietz- 
scheism, for  the  latter  holds  by  something.     The 
former   hopes   nothing,   fears   nothing,   loves   no- 
thing, cares  nothing  whatever.     We  do  not  hesi- 
tate  to   say   that   Professor   James'   book   is   the 
most  insidiously  immoral  book  ever  issued  from 
the  press  of  the  United  States.    The  logical  de- 
ductions from  its  postulates  lead  directly  to  moral 
anarchy,  not  only  to  atheism,  but  to  antitheism. 
It  is  the  philosophy  that  might  prevail  in  a  world 
in   some  such  state  of  mind  as  the  people  who 
were  packed  and  jammed  in  the  Iroquois  theater 
that  day  it  burned.     It  eliminates  the  qualifying 
adjective  from  Herbert  Spencer's  famous  phrase, 
'enlightened   self-interest.'      You   needn't   be   en- 
lightened  at   all.      Just  go  after   and   get   what 
felicifies  yourself.    Every  little  bit  added  to  what 
you've    got    makes    only    so    much    more.       The 
philosophy  is  not  only  crassly  selfish,  but  abom- 
inably  vulgar.     .      .     .      There   can    be   nothing 
but  loss  of  mental   fiber   for   the   man   to  whom 
'the   true   is   only   the   expedient   in   his   way   of 
thinking.'    He  will  think  true  what  ministers  to 
his  comfort  or  pleasure." 

The  claims  of  both  Watchman  and  Mirror, 
however,  naturally  lead  to  an  inquiry  as  to 
how  far  the  moral  deterioration  of  which 
they  complain  actually  exists.  A  writer  in 
The  International  Journal  of  Ethics,  who  has 
lately  raised  the  question,  "Is  America  Mor- 
ally Decadent?"  answers  it  in  the  negative; 
and  The  Outlook  thinks  that  at  this  very 
moment  the  quickening  of  the  conscience  of 
the  American  people  amounts  to  nothing  less 
than  a  "moral  revival."  The  Independent 
comments  in  a  similarly  optimistic  tone: 
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"There  has  never  been  any  time  in  our  national 
life  when  the  evidences  of  moral  virility  v^rere 
more  numerous  and  encouraging  than  they  are 
to-day.  The  people  are  alive  to  their  rights. 
They  are  vigilant  in  watching  legislation  and 
executive  power.  Their  standards  of  public  duty 
are  high.  Above  all,  they  have  begun  to  see 
how  to  preserve  a  keen  sense  of  responsibility  in 
the  men  whom  they  elect  to  positions  of  trust. 


Full  publicity  of  all  acts  that  are  public  in  char- 
acter, or  that  directly  aflfect  the  public  welfare, 
is  the  one  certain  assurance  of  right  doing.  We 
may  rest  confident  that  a  people  which  has  begun 
to  demand,  among  other  things,  complete  pub- 
licity of  i)olitical  accounting,  including  the  items 
of  campaign  contributions  and  expenditures,  is 
not  in  any  immediate  danger  of  moral  disin- 
tegration." 


THE    PRESENT    STATUS    OF    THE    MODERNIST 

CONTROVERSY 


lUITE  the  most  significant  move- 
ment in  the  European  theological 
world  at  this  time  is  that  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  "Modernists." 
The  interest  they  arouse  is  un- 
doubtedly due  to  the  fact  that  they  represent 
something  much  larger  than  a  merely  heretical 
movement  within  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Their  struggle  is  felt  to  be  the  struggle  of 
progressive  thinkers  in  every  denomination, 
and  many  of  the  Modernist  arguments  find  a 
sympathetic  echo  in  Protestant  minds. 

Despite  all  Papal  fulminations  and  excom- 
munications, the  Modernists  refuse  to  be  si- 
lenced. In  Italy,  Germany,  Austria,  France 
and  England  they  are  prosecuting  their  cam- 
paign with  unabated  vigor.  The  Abbe  Loisy, 
the  most  learned  of  all  the  Modernists,  and 
the  one  living  theological  student  who  can 
meet  the  redoubtable  Adolf .  Harnack  on  his 
own  ground,  has  been  visited  with  the  severest 
penalties  of  the  Papal  condemnation,  but  his 
will  is  unbroken.  Father  Tyrrell,  who  no 
longer  has  any  standing  in  the  Jesuit  order  to 
which  he  has  devoted  the  abilities  of  a  life- 
time, is  busily  engaged  in  militant  propa- 
ganda. And  a  host  of  disciples  and  sympa- 
thizers, both  within  and  without  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  have  been  spurred  to  new  ac- 
tivity by  the  fearlessness  of  the  Modernist 
leaders. 

It  is  difficult,  however,  for  an  impartial  ob- 
server to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  Mod- 
ernists are  in  a  difficult  position.  Their  creed, 
as  formulated,  for  instance,  in  the  recently 
issued  "Program  of  the  Modernists"  (see 
Current  Literature  for  May),  is  certainly 
far  removed  from  that  of  historic  Roman 
Catholicism,  and  has  little  in  common  with 
that  of  the  Pope  and  his  advisers  in  the 
Vatican  to-day.  To  a  rationalist  critic  in  the 
London  Literary  Guide,  the  Abbe  Loisy  ap- 
pears to  be  "trying  to  eat  and  to  have  his 
cake,  or  rather  to  keep  and  to  give  it  away"; 


and  the  question  is  bound  to  be  asked:  If  the 
Modernists  believe  as  they  do,  why  do  they 
not  secede  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church? 
But  this  is  the  one  course  they  all  agree  should 
not  be  taken. 

M.  Loisy's  theological  attitude  appears  to 
be  nearer  to  that  of  the  Unitarian  than  of 
the  Roman  Catholic.  In  a  volume  of  pub- 
lished letters,  "Quelques  Lettres,"  he  declares 
distinctly:  "It  seems  to  me  that  the  dogma  of 
the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  has  never  been, 
and  is  not  now,  aught  else  but  a  symbol,  more 
or  less  perfect,  destined  to  connote  the  rela- 
tion that  unites  to  God  humanity  personified  in 
Jesus."  In  another  of  his  works,  "Simples 
Reflexions,"  he  observes  that  "the  stories  of 
the  birth  of  Jesus  in  Matthew  and  Luke  are 
rightly  regarded  by  the  critics  as  entirely  fic- 
titious"; and  that  "stories  like  the  miracle  of 
Cana,  the  cure  of  the  man  born  blind,  and  the 
raising  of  Lazarus,  while  absurd  and  ridicu- 
lous as  matters  of  fact,  admit  of  an  easy  and 
simple  interpretation"  as  allegories.  He  adds 
that  "undoubtedly,  if  God  himself  wrote  the 
Bible,  we  must  suppose  him  to  be  either  ignor- 
ant or  mendacious."    The  Abbe's  conclusion  is : 

"The  Pontiff  has  spoken  the  truth  in  declaring 
that  he  could  not  keep  silence  without  betraying 
the  traditional  doctrine  entrusted  to  his  care. 
Things  have  come  to  such  a  point  that  his  silence 
would  have  been  an  immense  concession,  amount- 
ing to  an  implicit  recognition  of  the  fundamental 
position  of  Modernism :  the  possibility,  the  neces- 
city,  the  legitimacy  of  moving  towards  a  new  in- 
terpretation of  ecclesiastical  dogmas,  including 
the  dogma  of  Papal  infallibility  and  authority." 

Father  Tyrrell  is  equally  radical  in  his 
views,  and,  unlike  the  Abbe,  who  is  a  recluse, 
and  deeply  saddened  by  the  treatment  he  has 
received,  seems  to  enjoy  controversial  discus- 
sions, and  is  carrying  on  an  aggressive  cam- 
paign through  Protestant  publications.  His 
latest  article,  "Medievalism  and  Modernism," 
published   in  this   country   in     The    Harvard 
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Theological  Review,  is  in  the  nature  of  a  reply 
to  an  article  by  Monsignor  John  Vaughan  in 
The  Hibbert  Journal.  Father  Tyrrell  jocularly 
refers  to  the  distinguished  English  prelate's 
appearance  in  that  very  "advanced"  periodical 
as  that  of  "a  mummy  at  a  banquet,"  and  in 
return  for  the  taunt  implied  in  the  name 
"Modernism"  given  by  his  opponents,  declares 
that  they  are  medievalists. 

In  the  article  thus  criticized,  Monsignor 
Vaughan  makes  the  statement  that,  in  order 
to  secure  to  men  the  supreme  advantage  of 
theological  uniformity  of  expression,  "Christ 
has  provided  that  in  his  Church  all  shall  be 
ruled  and  directed  by  one.  As  the  sap  of  an 
ordinary  tree  passes  up  through  a  single  stem, 
then  courses  along  the  great  outstretching 
arms  and  through  each  of  the  lesser  branches 
until  it  enters  into  and  gives  life  and  vigor  to 
every  individual  leaf,  so  the  divine  sap  of  re- 
vealed truth  passes  from  the  lips  of  the  one 
supreme  pastor,  and  is  communicated  to  the 
bishops,  who  in  turn  communicate  it  to  the 
priests,  who  finally  explain  it  and  propose  it  to 
each  individual  member  of  the  entire  flock." 
"What,"  he  asks,  "could  be  simpler;  what 
could  be  more  practical  and  efficacious?"  On 
this  Father  Tyrrell  comments: 

"We  have  here  the  great  medieval  simplifica- 
tion by  which  the  whole  Church  is  concentrated 
into  the  person  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  the 
private  will  and  judgment  of  a  privileged  indi- 
vidual is  substituted  for  the  collective  voice  and 
mind  of  the  entire  Christian  community.  Dictated 
by  political  expediency,  inspired  by  papal  arro- 
gance, supported  by  fictions  and  forgeries,  for- 
mulated by  S.  Thomas  Aquinas,  repudiated  by  the 
Reformers,  contested  by  Jansenists  and  Gallicans, 
defended  and  promoted  by  the  Jesuits,  all  but 
defined  and  imposed  by  the  Vatican  Council,  it 
still  lives  on,  in  the  teeth  of  history,  in  defiance 
of  criticism,  precisely  on  account  of  its  alluring 
and  fallacious  simplicity — 'What  could  be  simpler ; 
what  could  be  more  practical  and  efficacious?' 

"What  will  strike  the  educated  non-Romanist 
reader  as  something  peculiar  to  Mgr.  Vaughan  is 
really  characteristic  of  the  entire  school  of  ortho- 
dox theology  which  he  so  faithfully  represents. 
This  naive  self-confidence,  as  of  a  rosy-cheeked 
school-boy  who  has  just  won  the  medal  for  cate- 
chism; .  .  .  this  serene  unconsciousness  of 
the  obsolete  and  worthless  character  of  his  pre- 
mises,^ is  inexplicable  except  for  those  who  know 
the  Roman  seminary  system  from  the  inside — who 
know  that  the  doctorate  in  theology  is  awarded 
to  mere  scholastic  dialectic,  and  that  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  and  ecclesiastical  history  remain  a 
terra  incognita  for  all  but  a  few  restless  and 
curious  minds. 

"Here  in  the  middle  of  The  Hibbert  Journal, 
like  a  mummy  at  a  banquet,  we  have  a  writer 
who  gives  us  four  a  priori  reasons  why  Christ 
could  not  possibly  have  done  otherwise  than 
create  the  papacy;  and  then  proves  from  two  or 


three  texts  that  he  actually  did  so.  He  does  not 
see  that,  a  priori  and  a  fortiori,  a  sinless  papacy 
might  have  been  expected;  or  that  an  infallible 
episcopate  by  its  miraculous  unanimity  would 
have  served  better  than  an  infallible  pope,  and 
would  have  been  just  as  'possible'  for  the  'om- 
nipotence' of  Christ.  He  is  not  aware  that  criti- 
cism has  gravely  undermined  the  authenticity  of 
the  texts  on  which  he  builds  his  logical  house  of 
cards.  He  does  not  know  that  the  early  Fathers 
interpreted  them  far  otherwise.  He  flouts  the 
idea  that  unity  of  spirit  and  of  charity  is  the  mark 
by  which  men  are  to  know  the  Church.  What 
Christ  prayed  for  was,  in  his  view,  that  unity  of 
theological  formula  which  can  only  be  secured  by 
the  infallible  dictation  of  an  absolute  monarch. 
Of  the  history  of  the  papacy  he  knows 
nothing.     . 

"Neither  historically,  critically,  nor  exegetically 
has  this  medieval  Church-theory  a  leg  to  stand 
on.  Its  logic  may  be  faultless,  but  its  premises 
and  assumptions  are  hopelessly  discredited.  It  is 
in  direct  collision,  not  with  some  new  philosophy, 
but  with  a  mass  of  hard,  indigestible  facts.  It 
can  only  live  in  the  dark;  and  the  most  skilfully 
organized  obscuratism  will  not  be  able  to  exclude 
the  light  very  much  longer.  Already  the  books 
are  opened,  and  judgment  has  begun." 


In  Germany  and  Austria  the  Modernist 
movement  is  making  phenomenal  progress. 
During  the  last  twelve  months  the  church 
authorities  have  disciplined  members  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  theological  faculties  in  Wiirz- 
burg,  Strasburg,  Bonn,  Breslau,  Tiibingen  and 
Munich  for  liberal  utterances  and  actions.  Of 
the  professors  thus  reprimanded  the  most 
prominent  are  Ehrhard,  of  Strasburg,  and 
Schnitzer,  of  Munich.  Now  Modernism  has 
invaded  Austria,  and  the  case  of  Prof.  Ludwig 
Wahrmund,  of  the  University  of  Innsbruck, 
has  led  to  a  protest  from  the  Vienna  Arch- 
bishop, to  riots  in  Innsbruck  among  the  stud- 
ents, to  the  closing  of  the  Innsbruck  Univer- 
sity, to  a  "sympathetic  strike"  on  the  part  of 
some  thirty  thousand  liberal  students  in  neigh- 
boring universities,  and  to  the  final  transfer 
of  Wahrmund  to  the  University  of  Prague. 
The  aggressive  Protestant  organ  of  Berlin,  the 
Reformation,  has  recently  declared:  "Ehrhard 
represents  Modernism  among  the  Catholic 
scholars  in  the  positive  degree,  Schnitzer  in 
the  comparative,  and  Wahrmund  in  the  super- 
lative." 

The  trouble  in  the  Wahrmund  case  was 
caused  by  an  address  which  has  been  pub- 
lished^  under  the  title,  "Catholic  Philosophy 
and  Free  Science:  An  Examination  of  the 
Syllabus  and  Encyclical  of  the  Pope  on  Mod- 
ernism."    Its    tone    is    so    extreme    that    the 


^Katholische  Weltanschauung  und  Freie  Wissenschaft 
Von  Ludwig  Walinnund.     Munich:  J.  F.  Lehmann. 
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tensity   of   feeling  provoked   by   it   is   easily 
understood.    Wahrmund  says   in  substance : 

The  condemnation  of  Modernism  by  the  two 
recent  publications  of  the  Pope  is  only  the  full 
and  honest  expression  of  what  has  been  involved 
in  the  official  position  of  the  Vatican  all  along. 
Those  who  maintain  that  these  documents  have 
created  no  new  conditions  are  correct;  but  not 
in  the  sense  they  mean.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  it  has  only  now  become  perfectly  clear  that 
the  traditional  views  of  the  church  authorities  in- 
volve the  absolute  condemnation  of  all  freedom 
of  thought  and  research.  A  "good"  Roman 
Catholic  cannot  do  his  own  thinking.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  church  in  regard  to  this  whole  prob- 
lem is  an  outcome  of  the  Romish  system  as  such, 
and  for  this  reason  the  whole  Catholic  philosophy 
of  things  requires  a  total  revision.  The  Catholic 
conception  of  what  God  is  and  does  is  partly  an 
adaptation  from  heathen  views,  and  is  partly  a 
return  to  Jewish  conceptions.  The  Catholic  de- 
velopment of  religious  thought  has  received  by 
inheritance  a  whole  Olympus  of  ideas  saturated 
with  ancient  heathen  ideas  which  have  been  col- 
ored externally  by  Christianity;  and  the  official 
Catholic  conception  of  God  is  practically  that  of 
the  average  Romanist  philistine  who  blindly 
swears  to  what  the  priest  says  and  does. 

The  Catholic  philosophy  of  the  world,  not- 
withstanding even  recent  concessions  made  to  the 
Copernican  system,  is  still  practically  that  of  the 
middle  ages.  The  Catholic  church  claims  for 
herself  exclusively  the  possession  of  all  revela- 
tion. The  Catholic  system  of  worship  is  saturated 
with  fantastic  notions  of  miracles  and  wonders. 
Practically  Catholic  worship  is  a  polytheistic  reli- 
gion, and  local  cults,  in  their  rivalry  for  patron- 
age, make  this  feature  virtually  a  form  of  pagan- 
ism.    The  morality  of  the  churj;h  is  purely  formal. 

And  this  is  the  system  which  now  claims  to 
contest  the  field  of  modern  science!  It  is  abso- 
lutely inconsistent  with  independent  research,  and 
no  compromise  is  possible  between  the  two.  The 
Roman  Catholic  church,  as  at  present  constituted, 
has  no  room  for  even  the  slightest  breath  of  free 
scientific  activity  in  any  department  of  thought. 
By  the  recent  publication  of  the  Syllabus  and  the 
Encyclical  the  papacy  has  torn  down  the  last 
bridge  between  its  own  sphere  of  supremacy  and 
modern  civilization  and  thought,  and  thereby 
given  the  Catholic  church  a  fatal  blow.  The  final 
collapse  of  the  church  can  no  longer  be  doubtful 
to  all  who  can  look  into  the  future.  True  religion 
and  free  science  will   eventually  win  the  day. 

The  Modernist  campaign  has  awakened  keen 
interest  in  Protestant  church  circles  all  over 
the  world,  and  some  take  a  hopeful,  some  a 
pessimistic,  view  of  the  eventuation  of  the 
new  propaganda.  The  German  church  paper, 
the  Wahrburg,  says: 

"The  trouble  is  this — that  the  Modernist  move- 
ment is  altogether  scientific  and  not  Biblical  in 
its  foundation.  It  is  spreading  not  in  the  inter- 
ests of  evangelical  truths,  as  was  the  case  in 
the  days  of  the  Reformation ;  it  is  simply  negative, 
with  but  few  positive  elements.    It  will  probably 


end  as  did  the  'old  Catholic'  agitation  under 
Dollinger,  which  is  at  a  standstill  because  it  has 
no  positive  evangelical  principles  to  offer.  In 
the  same  way  the  'Former  Priest'  movement  m 
France  some  years  ago  led  so  many  of  its  adher- 
ents into  the  fold  of  atheism,  or  at  least  religious 
indifferentism,  but  not  into  the  Protestant  fold. 
Modernism  is  not  headed  by  a  Luther  or  a  Calvin, 
nor  is  its  mission  of  a  kind  which  made  the 
Reformation  a  world  power." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Rev.  A.  L.  Lilley, 
a  prominent  Anglican  clergyman,  has  written 
a  book,2  dedicated  to  Father  Tyrrell,  in  which 
he  voices  his  conviction  that  the  whole  reli- 
gious progress  of  our  time  is  bound  up  in  the 
progress  of  Modernism;  and  an  anonymous 
writer  in  The  Contemporary  Review  de- 
clares : 

"What  M.  Loisy  has  done  is  to  bring  home  to 
the  mind  of  every  Catholic,  not  that  the  title 
deeds  of  his  Church  are  defective  or  doubtful, 
but  that  they  have  mouldered  away,  and  if  brought 
into  contact  with  the  upper  air  will  crumble  and 
vanish  as  dust.  None  of  the  surgical  operations 
proposed  by  M.  Le  Roy,  or  any  of  the  followers 
of  M.  Loisy,  can  heal  the  wounds  which  threaten 
the  life  of  Catholicism,  or  say  rather  Vaticanism, 
into  which  it  has  degenerated.  You  cannot  cure 
disease  by  removing  the  brain  or  the  heart  of  the 
living  patient.  The  main  currents  of  history 
never  flow  backwards.  There  is  no  renewal  of 
that  which  was  and  is  not.  Nor  can  the  most 
sanguine  optimist  hope  that  the  breath  of  Spring 
will  ever  again  infuse  vitality  into  the  petrified 
veins  of  a  dying  organism." 

An  American  view  of  the  issues  at  stake  has 
lately  appeared  in  The  Sewanee  Reviezv  from 
the  pen  of  W.  Lloyd  Bevan.    He  says  in  part : 

"The  success  of  the  Modernist  movement  must 
depend  on  lay  support;  if  a  large  number  of  lay- 
men are  intellectually  advanced  enough  to  add 
their  weight  to  the  momentum  of  the  Modernist 
movement,  the  Curia  will  in  time  give  way.  Un- 
doubtedly at  present  the  Roman  Church  is  de- 
pendent largely  on  the  support  of  the  dernocracy. 
The  moment  curial  policy  comes  in  conflict  with 
the  real  aspiration  of  bodies  of  people,  the  aim  is 
soon  brought  to  reason.  This  was  notoriously  the 
case  in  Ireland,  where  the  Curia  tried  to  throw 
its  influence  against  the  Home  Rule  movement 
in  favor  of  the  English  government.  Even  the 
diplomacy  of  Leo  XIII  could  do  little  in  this 
direction,  for  he  had  the  national  aspirations  of 
a  people  to  work  against.  There  is  the  same  les- 
son to  be  learnt  in  the  failure  of  the  same  Pope 
to  induce  the  French  laity  and  the  French  clergy 
to  rally  to  the  republic.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  Modernism  is  in  really  close  touch  with 
widespread  popular  demands  in  any  part  of  the 
Roman  Church.  Its  success  depends  on  its  ability 
to  interest  and  inspire  the  masses  of  the  people." 

*  Modernism.     By  A.  Leslie    Lilley.      Charles    Scribner'* 
Sons. 


Music  and  the  Drama 


THE    GALLIC    GENIUS    OF    BERNARD    SHAW 


TZffl  HE  genius  of  Bernard  Shaw,  the 
Vr  great  Irish  wit  and  playwright, 
\\  declares  Augustin  Hamon,  a 
yl  bright  French  socialist  writ- 
es/ ing  in  The  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury (London),  is  essentially  French.  We 
take  Mr.  Hamon's  statement  with  a  grain 
of  salt,  for  it  is  in  the  nature  of  his 
nation  to  claim  every  brilliant  man  for  the 
Gallic  race.  They  affirm  to  this  day  that 
Heine  was  really  a  French  poet ;  whereas  this 
spoilt  favorite  of  the  Muses  was  nothing  if 
not  German;  he  was  even  more  German  than 
Jew.  They  also  affirm,  we  believe,  that 
Waterloo  was  actually  a  victory  for  their 
arms.  In  the  same  spirit  they  now  lay  claim 
to  one  of  the  most  vital  Irishmen  whom  Eng- 
land has  ever  developed.  We  are  not  willing 
to  be  deprived  so  easily  of  Mr.  Shaw;  but 
M.  Hamon's  reasoning  is  decidedly  interest- 
ing, particularly  so  as  he  detects  in  the  author 
of  "Man  and  Superman"  and  "Mrs.  Warren's 
Profession"  a  close  resemblance  to  the  great 
Moliere. 

European  drama  outside  of  Shaw,  M. 
Hamon  claims,  no  matter  by  what  name  it 
goes,  is  the  offspring  of  the  romantic  drama 
of  Scribe,  Hugo,  the  two  Dumas,  Augier;  in 
a  word,  of  the  French  school  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  "The  spectator  who  has  seen  one," 
he  says,  "has  really  seen  all."  He  goes  on  to 
say; 

"When,  according  to  the  happy  phrase  of  G. 
Polti,  'I'adultere  dans  le  manage  indissoluble,'  so 
dear  to  Dumas,  was  worn  threadbare,  the  French 
dramatists  threw  themselves  upon  'I'adultere  dans 
le  mariage  dissoluble,'  and  they  will  use  this  un- 
til it  is  worse  than  threadbare.  Still  it  is  always 
the  same  thing;  a  few  happy  hits  here  and  there, 
sometimes  more,  sometimes  less,  a  few  slight 
variations  in  the  plot,  and  the  thing  is  done.  In 
truth,  the  flavoring  alone  diflfers;  in  one  there  is 
a  little  more  pepper,  and  in  the  other  a  little  more 
salt,  but  it  is  always  the  same  dish  which  French 
dramatists  serve  us  up.  Nevertheless,  they  ar- 
range it  so  skilfully  and  so  astutely,  like  past 
masters  in  cookery,  that  digestion  alone  discloses 
the  fact  that  we  have  once  more  eaten  of  yester- 
day's dish." 

It  is  not  so,  he  says,  with  Shaw.  He  has 
created  work  imhued  with  the  originality  of 
genius  regardless  of  the  so-called  rules  of  art — 


much  to  the  discomfort  of  professional  critics. 
He  is  a  precursor,  not  a  follower.  Like 
Moliere,  Bernard  Shaw  in  his  drama  is  essen- 
tially '  comical.  "In  all  of  Bernard  Shaw's 
plays,"  M.  Hamon  continues,  "we  are  sur- 
prised by  a  mixture  of  the  tragical  and  hu- 
morous, which  amuses  in  spite  of  oneself. 
This  mixture,  faithful  to  actual  life,  is  found 
in  all  the  good  comic  writers — Aristophanes, 
Plautus,  Moliere,  for  instance;  consequently 
they  are  realists  par  excellence,  just  as  is  our 
author."    To  quote  further: 

"It  is  his  aim  to  produce  living  true  characters, 
to  exhibit  real  ways  and  habits  of  human  society. 
Did  he  not  write  in  the  'Zeit' :  'In  my  plays  you 
will  not  be  vexed  and  worried  by  happiness,  good- 
ness, virtue,  or  by  crime  and  romance  or  any 
other  stupid  thing  of  that  kind.  My  plays  have 
only  one  subject — life,  and  only  one  quality — in- 
terest in  life'?  It  is  out  of  regard  for  truth  that 
Shaw,  like  Moliere,  finds  that  it  is  not  incompat- 
ible for  a  person  to  be  ridiculous  in  certain  things 
and  an  honest  man  in  others.  Thus  Moliere 
creates  Alceste  and  Philinte  in  the  'Misanthrope,' 
and  Shaw  creates  Eugene  Marchbanks  in  'Candi- 
da.' This  truth  to  nature  shocks  and  astounds 
the  onlooker  even  more  than  the  reader,  as  he 
is  accustomed  in  the  theatre  to  see  individuals 
forming  one  united  whole  either  entirely  bad  or 
entirely  good,  one  of  the  most  comic  and  false 
methods  imaginable.  It  was  concern  for  realism 
which  sometimes  led  the  great  dramatists  Aristo- 
phanes, Plautus,  and  Moliere  into  buffoonecy, 
just  as  it  has  led  Bernard  Shaw;  for,  if  it  had 
been  combined  with  bitter  criticism  of  humanity, 
it  would  have  led  to  tragedy,  as  it  led  Ibsen, 
Bjornstjerne  Bjornson,  Augier,  and  Henry 
Becque." 

When,  in  the  case  of  Shaw,  this  feature 
develops  into  buffoonery,  farce  and  burlesque, 
he  reminds  us  more  of  Aristophanes  and  Plau- 
tus than  of  Terence. 

"With  the  latter,  contemplation  of  the  actions 
of  man  takes  the  external  form  of  humorous  re- 
flections, those  which  are  born  in  the  soul  of  the 
sage.  In  Shaw,  just  as  in  Moliere,  there  is  the 
same  spirit  of  wisdom,  but  it  by  no  means  pre- 
vents critical  reflection  from  frequently  manifest- 
ing itself  in  the  form  of  farce — whether  the 
burlesque  is  produced  by  the  ideas  themselves, 
or  by  the  language,  or  by  the  situations,  or  by 
the  action  of  the  characters. 

"Bernard  Shaw  has  the  most  characteristic 
comic  mentality.  He  can  see  nothing  without 
straightway  perceiving  a  comical  side  to  it.  He 
cannot  speak  or  write  of  anything  however  seri- 
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ous,  without  immediately  adding  a  comical  ele- 
ment to  a  lesser  or  greater  extent.  He  knows 
how  to  bring  out  the  comic  side  of  everything  and 
anything,  even  if  profoundly  sad.  But  this  com- 
icality is  bitter  with  a  deep  bitterness,  just  as 
bitter  as  that  of  Moliere,  rightly  remarked  by 
Brunetiere.  This  bitterness,  which  is  likewise 
characteristic  of  Irish  gaiety,  when  it  emanates 
from  Swift,  Sheridan,  and  Sterne,  in  reality 
shows  the  sympathy  of  these  severe  critics  for 
human  evils  and  vices." 

Like  Moliere,  Shaw  hates  the  romantic. 
Like  Moliere,  he  prefers  the  depiction  of  the 
normal  healthy  types  because  the  depiction  of 
malady  or  the  unbalanced  leads  to  tragedy. 
There  is,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say,  no  com- 
edy without  criticism,  but  whereas  Plautus 
and  Moliere  deal  above  all  in  the  follies  and 
vices  and  the  prejudices  of  men,  Shaw  con- 
fines himself  chiefly  to  the  social  organism. 
In  his  drama,  as  in  Moliere's,  sentimental  ac- 
tion is  subordinated  to  the  discussion  of  ideas 
and  his  disdain  of  plots  and  situation  likewise 
approaches  astonishingly  near  to  Moliere's. 
Moliere's  drama  is  essentially  human,  not  a 
national  drama.  Shaw's  drama  continues  the 
tradition  of  Moliere. 

"G.  Bernard  Shaw  is  essentially  a  revolution- 
ary. He  is  so  by  disposition  of  mind  and  by 
nature.  Consequently  the  whole  of  his  work  is 
revolutionary.  Among  contemporary  dramatists 
there  is  none  so  revolutionary  as  he,  for  in  all, 
under  all  forms,  he  is  a  revolutionary;  much 
more  so  than  was  Moliere,  whose  drama  was  nev- 
ertheless in  great  measure  revolutionary.  Thus, 
contrary  to  the  stage  tradition,  Bernard  Shaw 
puts  men  of  the  people  among  the  principal  char- 
acters of  his  plays,  giving  them  sympathetic  parts 
(Straker  in  'Man  and  Superman,'  the  Waiter  in 
'You  Never  Can  Tell,'  and  Giuseppe  in  'The  Man 
of  Destiny').  This  is  a  thing  Ibsen  had  not  done. 
Old  age  is  necessarily  conservative,  and  youth 
necessarily  novelty-loving  and  revolutionary. 
Shaw  glorifies  the  latter  (Eugene,  Vivie,  Frank, 
Dolly)  and  ridicules  the  former  (, Samuel  Gardner, 
Craven,  Cuthbertson,  Petkoff,  Burgess,  etc.).  At 
the  same  time,  our  author  revolutionizes  the 
family  by  making  the  fathers  (the  elders)  more 
or  less  grotesque,  and  the  children  (the  young 
people)  more  or  less  sympathetic  and  pleasing. 
Indeed  G.  Bernard  Shaw  is  a  revolutionary  in 
everything.  Thus,  contrary  to  custom,  he  shows 
that  in  war,  victory  does  not  belong  to  those  who 
follow  military  rules,  but  to  the  others  ("The 
Man  of_  Destiny,'  'Arms -and  the  Man').  But  our 
author  is  devoid  of  all  manie  respecfante,  in  the 
happy  phrase  of  Beyle-Stendhal.  Anything  like 
respect  is  absolutely  foreign  to  him.  It  is  for 
him  an  unspeakable  pleasure  to  despise  every- 
thing which  the  mass  is  accustomed  to  respect. 
His  entire  drama  is  one  continuous  disrespect  of 
all  that  contemporary  middle-class  society  loves, 
admires,  and  glorifies.  He  is  much  more  pro- 
foundly disre.spectful  than  are  Ibsen  and  Biorn- 


Like  Moliere,  Shaw,  as  much,  if  not  more 
than  Ibsen,  detests  hypocrisy,  constraint  and 
discipline  imposed  by  others;  in  a  word,  as 
Mr.  Hamon  puts  it— authority.  His  censure 
of  contemporary  society  is  even  deeper  than 
Moliere's.  Another  point  of  similarity  be- 
tween Bernard  Shaw  and  Moliere  is  the  com- 
mon fate  which  has  overtaken  numerous  of 
their  plays,  on  their  first  production. 
"L'Avare,"  "Le  Misanthrope,"  "Le  Femme 
Savante"  were  failures  as  Shaw's  plays,  at 
first,  were  failures.  Like  Moliere  he  utters 
truth  with  laughter,  and  as  a  result  of 
his  perpetual  laughter,  the  writer  observes, 
the  Americans,  and  above  all  the  English, 
have  not  quite  understood  him.  Altho  Shaw 
writes  in  English,  his  constitution  of  mind  is 
very  different  from  that  of  an  Englishman, 
since  he  is  an  Irishman.  Like  Sheridan, 
Sterne,  Swift,  Goldsmith,  he  is  subtle  and 
trivial,  witty,  original  and  sublime.  "I  have 
no  doubt  whatever,"  M.  Hamon  asserts,  "that 
in  French  Bernard  Shaw's  drama  is  destined 
to  achieve  brilliant  success,  because  it  is  not 
national,  but  human,  drama.  His  comedies 
are  not  an  image  of  English  society,  but  an 
image  of  contemporary  human  society.  There 
are,  of  course,  a  few  traits  relating  to  habits 
and  ways  peculiar  to  the  English,  but  they  are 
so  general  that  all  cultured  people  in  the  world 
know  them  and  are  interested  in  them.  France, 
the  country  which  gave  the  world  Moliere 
and  Beaumarchais,"  he  goes  on  to  say, 
"will  necessarily  love  Shaw,  their  intellectual 
son.  The  Frenchman,  whilst  laughing  and  'se 
dilatant  la  rate,'  to  use  the  Rabelaisian  ex- 
pression, will  understand  the  bitterness  and 
the  justice  of  the  criticism  with  which  Ber- 
nard Shaw  lashes  society.  To  sum  up  in  one 
word,  the  dramatic  work  of  Bernard  Shaw  is 
more  French  than  English,  altho  it  was  writ- 
ten in  the  English  language." 

Shaw's  extreme  clearness,  as  opposed  to 
German  and  Norwegian  mysticism,  is  also  a 
point  in  his  favor.  M.  Hamon  expects  from 
him  the  renovation  of  the  French  drama.  He 
says: 

"His  possible  disciples  in  England  are  under 
too  many  trammels  to  allow  them  to  conquer  and 
force  themselves  on  the  public.  The  German  and 
Scandinavian  minds  from  certain  points  of  view 
are  too  greatly  differentiated  from  Shaw  to  admit 
of  finding  those  who  will  follow  in  his  footsteps 
and  continue  his  methods.  Spain  groans  under 
the  terrible  rule  imposed  by  religion  and  prevents 
any  expansion  of  the  individual  beyond  traditions. 
One  must  live  in  a  free  country  to  produce  a  work 
of  beauty  and  thought.  Russia  is  exhausting  her 
powers  in  her  revolution,  and  lives  in  a  state  of 
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nervousness  which  renders  her  incapable  of  pro- 
ducing men  of  sufficiently  healthy  intellect  to 
create  a  new  drama.  Italy,  with  its  traditions 
and  its  addiction  to  the  pathetic  and  the  redun- 
dant, appears  too  remote  from  the  time  when  it 
will  be  able  to  give  birth  to  dramatists,  disciples 


of  Shaw.  In  my  mind,  everything  suggests  that 
Bernard  Shaw's  drama  will  call  forth  many  dis- 
ciples in  France  and  Belgium  as  soon  as  it  is 
known,  being  so  closely  akin  to  the  French  mind 
in  the  nature  of  its  technique  and  in  the  nature 
of  its  substance." 


THE    DEVIL— THE    NEW    SEASON'S    GREATEST    DRAMA- 
TIC   SENSATION* 


►N  two  theaters  simultaneously  his 
Satanic  Majesty  has  inaugurated 
the  dramatic  season  in  the  Em- 
pire City.  He  is  no  stranger  to 
the  theater.  On  the  English 
stage,  a  writer  in  The  Times  remarks,  he  was 
originally  the  creation  of  theology  and,  in 
keeping  with  his  origin,  he  was,  in  the  begin- 
ning, a  very  serious  person.  He  has  passed 
since  through  many  metamorphoses;  he  fig- 
ures in  Marlowe's  "Dr.  Faustus,"  in  the  mira- 
cle play,  the  morality,  the  interlude,  in  comic 
opera  and  in  comedy.  On  the  earlier  English 
stage  he  disappeared  from  time  to  time,  to 
make  way  for  individual  follies  and  vices,  but 
he  has  bobbed  up  again  and  again.  At  present 
he  comes  from  Hungary,  where  Franz  Molnar, 
a  clever  Budapest  journalist,  has  introduced 
him  in  a  cynical  comedy.  Eventually  he  made 
his  way  over  theaters  in  Germany  and  in  Aus- 
tria, attracting  the  attention  of  that  enterpris- 
ing American  manager,  Mr.  H.  W.  Savage 
and  subsequently  of  Mr.  Harrison  Grey  Fiske. 
There  being  no  copyright  regulations  between 
the  United  States  and  Hungary,  the  play  was 
unprotected;  nevertheless  Savage  obtained  Mr. 
Molnar's  authorization  for  his  presentation. 
Mr.  Fiske  thereupon  anticipated  Mr.  Savage 
by  suddenly  announcing  his  production  with 
Mr.  George  Arliss  in  the  title  role,  having 
held  secret  rehearsals  in  a  little  town  not  far 
from  New  York.  When  Mr.  Savage  read  the 
announcement  he  rubbed  his  eyes,  hastily 
summoned  the  members  of  his  company,  who 
were  scattered  over  four  different  states,  and 
succeeded  in  presenting  the  play  admirably, 
simultaneously  with  Mr.  Fiske.  Mr.  Savage's 
"Devil"  is  Mr.  Edwin  Stevens,  known  to  com- 
edy and  opera,  and  while  at  first  critics  were 
inclined  to  attach  more  artistic  value  to  the 
interpretation  of  Mr.  Arliss,  opinions  are  now 
about  equally  divided.  Arliss  interprets  the 
devil  in  his  more  sinister  and  cynical  aspects, 
while  Mr.  Stevens,  in  accordance  with  the  au- 
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thor's  intention,  makes  his  devil  amusing. 
Mr.  Arliss  is  subtle,  Mr.  Stevens  is  sensuous; 
if  the  former  is  almost  too  intellectual,  Mr. 
Stevens  is  grossly  material.  There  is  some- 
thing to  be  said  for  either  interpretation. 
The  play,  however,  unquestionably  possesses 
a  deeper  significance  than  that  ordinarily  at- 
tached to  comedy.  The  text  is  similar  in  both 
versions,  and  the  war  of  the  managers  has 
not  adversely  affected  the  public,  which 
throngs  both  theaters  each  night.  The  ver- 
sion from  which  our  extracts  are  made  by 
the  kind  permission  of  Mr.  Henry  W.  Savage 
has  been  adapted  and  Americanized  by  Mr. 
Oliver  Herford. 

The  characters  of  the  play  are:  Karl  Mah- 
ler, a  painter;  Olga  Hofmann,  a  millionaire's 
wife,  Karl's  erstwhile  sweetheart;  her  hus- 
band; Elsa,  an  unmarried  heiress,  whom  Olga 
has  destined  to  be  Karl's  wife;  Mimi,  Karl's 
model,  whose  affection  for  him  he  no  longer 
reciprocates;  and  the  domineering  Dr.  Mil- 
ler, the  Devil,  who  as  some  one  has  put  it,  is 
a  cynical,  plain-spoken,  personal  demon,  who 
is  conjured  up,  as  it  were,  by  the  collective 
subconsciousness  of  the  persons  involved. 
The  first  act  takes  place  in  Karl's  apartments. 
Hofmann  leaves  his  wife  alone  with  Karl, 
who  is  to  paint  her  portrait,  and  before  going 
he  makes  a  half-jesting  remark  from  which 
it  appears  that  the  worm  of  jealousy  has  en- 
tered his  mind. 

Olga.  Did  you  understand  my  husband  just 
now? 

Karl.    I  think  I  did. 

Olga.  He  has  often  pretended  to  be  jealous, 
but  this  time  there  was  a  ring  in  his  voice  that 
made  me  feel  that  there  was  something  behind  it. 

Karl.    You  don't  really  think  he's  jealous? 

Olga.  No,  but  this  is  the  first  time  I've  been 
alone  with  you. 

Karl.  Now  we  can  talk  things  over.  I've 
wanted  to  for  a  long  time. 

Olga.  We've  done  well  to  avoid  it  all  these 
years.  A  good  conscience  is  like  a  warm  bath. 
One  feels  so  comfortable  in  it. 

Karl.  Last  Thursday,  when  we  spoke  about 
my  painting  your  portrait,  you  seemed  embar- 
rassed. 
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Olga.  (Looks  at  him,  their  eyes  meet.)  Don't 
let  us  talk  about  it.    I  don't  want  to. 

Karl.  Don't  be  afraid  of  me.  If  I — if  I  were 
not  I,  your  fear  might  be  justified;  but  as  it  is, 
surely  we  can  trust  ourselves  to  talk  things  over 
quietly,  to  think  that  seven  years  ago  I  was  a 
teacher  in  Herman's  family;  and  I  was  there  the 
day  your  engagement  was  announced.  It  was  the 
evening  of  the  day 

Olga.  (Puts  her  hand  on  his,  softly  reproach- 
ing hint.)     Karl! 

Karl.  (He  clasps  her  hand.)  We  kissed  each 
other  for  the  first  time.  (Olga  draws  her  hand 
away.)  Oh,  I  know!  I  was  only  a  drawing  teacher, 
but  you,  what  were  you?  Just  a  poor  little 
friend  of  Herman's  sisters.  Sometimes  you  were 
asked  to  tea  in  their  grand  house.  And  there 
we  met,  a  beggar  boy  and  a  beggar  girl,  at 
the  rich  man's  table.  And  then,  just  as  we  real- 
ized what  we  were  to  each  other,  one  fine  day 
Herman  proposed  to  you.  Such  a  dazzling  offer 
— who  could  blame  you  ?  .  .  .  Last  night  I  made  a 
sketch  of  you  from  memory.  Oh,  I've  made  lots 
of  sketches  of  you;  but  now,  now  I  see  you  in 
another  light. 

Olga.    How  do  you  mean? 

Karl.  Yesterday  I  looked  upon  you  as  a 
model ;  to-day  you  are  a  motif,  you  are  a  revela- 
tion.    There  is  something  in  your  eyes 

Olga.     Please,  please,  Karl.     We  agreed  that 


-that — 
Karl. 
Olga. 
Karl. 


Pardon  me.    I'll  try  to  remember. 
Let's  go  to  work.    It's   getting  late. 
Whenever  you  are  ready. 


Here  a  slight  embarrassment  ensues  when 
Karl  tells  Olga  that  she  must  change  her 
blouse,  inasmuch  as  her  shoulders  must  ap- 
pear in  the  portrait.  He  goes  to  the  studio 
which  adjoins  the  room  in  which  the  action 
has  taken  place,  but  he  is  still  at  the  door 
when  Olga  calls  him  back. 

Olga.    Hadn't   we    better — perhaps — perhaps — 

to-morrow — or — or To-morrow  I  could  bring 

my  maid. 

Karl.  Oh,  no,  no!  Your  husband  would  cer- 
tainly want  to  know  the  reason,  and  really,  if  this 
door  is  locked!  It's  too  bad.  This  snow  takes 
all  the  light  away,  but  never  mind,  never  mind, 
the  snow  shovellers  will  be  glad  of  it. 

Karl  goes  out,  locking  the  door  behind  him. 
Olga  slowly  unbuttons  her  blouse  and  starts 
to  replace  it  by  a  shawl.  Her  arm  is  stretched 
out,  when  she  suddenly  utters  a  shriek,  and 
drops  the  blouse.  The  Devil  dressed  in  a 
fashionable  frock  coat,  a  crimson  carnation  in 
his  buttonhole,  resembling  the  classical 
Mephistopheles,  appears  front  behind.  He  is 
a  man  of  about  thirty-five,  very  elegant  in  ap- 
pearance. With  a  polite  gesture  he  picks  up 
the  blouse  and  offers  it  to  Olga. 

Devil.  Pardon,  Madame.  I  think  you  dropped 
something.  I  must  beg  your  pardon,  Madame ;  I 
came   from  lunch.    Karl  was  not  at  home.     I 


waited  and  I  fell  asleep  in  this  very  comfortable 
chair.  (He  rubs  his  eyes.)  Forgive  me,  Mad- 
ame, for  opening  my  eyes  at  a  moment  when, 
for  propriety's  sake,  I  should  have  at  least  kept 
one  eye  shut. 

Olga.    Oh ! 

Devil.  I  am  aware  this  is  a  base  insinuation. 
(Quickly.)     Of  course  you  only  come  here 

Olga.    To  have  my  portrait  painted. 

Devil.  I  once  had  a  similar  encounter  at  a 
dentist's,  and  the  lady,  to  prove  that  my  in- 
sinuations were  false,  did  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice 
a  perfectly  good  tooth. 

Olga.    I  tell  you,  I 

Devil.  (Very  polite.)  Oh,  I  know,  you  speak 
the  truth.  I  am  even  at  liberty  to  believe  it,  tho 
your  truth  is  only  partly  in  style.  Truth  should 
have  nothing  on  at  all,  you  loiow. 

Olga.  The  insolence !  What  right  have  you 
to  speak  to  me?  Who  are  you?  What  are  you 
doing  here?  Karl!  (Karl  tries  door  outside. 
She  opens  the  door  of  the  studio.  Karl  appears 
on  the  threshold  and  looks  surprised  at  the 
Devil.) 

Devil.    (Very  quickly.)    How  do  you  do? 

Karl     (Taken  back.)    How  do  you  do? 

Devil.  (Quickly.)  You  don't  seem  to  re- 
member me.     We  met  at  Monte  Carlo. 

Karl.     Oh,  yes. 

Devil.    Quite  an  eventful  day  it  was. 

Karl.  Yes,  yes,  I  remember.  It  was  last  fall, 
and  I  had  just  lost  all  my  money  at  roulette.  As 
I  turned  from  the  table  I  caught  sight  of  a 
stranger  frowning  at  me.  (Pointing  at  Devil.) 
It  was  you.  I  was  startled,  because  only  a  mo- 
ment before  I  had  seen  you  next  to  the  croupier, 
and  I  thought  I  heard  you  laugh  when  I  lost. 
But  now  I  remember  you  stood  behind  me,  and 
when  I  had  lost  everything  you  offered  me,  a 
total  stranger,  a  handful  of  louis  d'or. 

Devil.     You  refused — beggingly. 

Yes,  but 

(Continuing.)      You   took  them — pro- 


Karl. 
Devil. 
testingly. 
Karl. 


In  five  minutes  I  had  won  everything 
back,  and  20,000  francs  besides.  Your  gold  seemed 
to  have  magic  power.  I  remember  when  you 
gave  it  to  me  it  seemed  to  burn. 

The  Devil  thereupon  asks  to  be  introduced. 
Karl  apologizes:  "I  quite  forgot  your  name." 
"Call  me  anything  you  like,"  the  Devil  re- 
plies; "we  only  call  a  man  by  name  when  the 
party  is  absent.  Call  me  Miller  or  Brown  or 
Bladk  I  If  you  think  Doctor  sounds  better, 
why  not  call  me  Dr.  Miller?"  Karl  thereupon 
introduces  the  Devil  as  Dr.  Miller. 

Devil.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  I  should 
now  take  my  hat  and  leave;  but  my  infinite  tact 
compels  me  to  force  my  presence  upon  you  in 
this  disagreeable  situation. 

Olga.  How  dare  you!  (To  Karl.)  This  man 
has  the  insolence  to 

Devil.  (Very  quickly.)  Your  husband  has 
been  dead  some  time? 

Olga.    I'm  not  a  widow. 

Devil.     (Very  quickly.)     Oh,  divorced? 

Olga.    No. 

Devil.    Well,  if  you  think  that  I  have  instilted 
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you,  I  should  say  the  proper  person  to  refer  me 
to  v/ould  be  your  husband. 

Here  Olga  leaves  the  room  to  put  on  her 
blouse,  closing  the  door  behind  her. 

Devil.  Full  of  temperament,  full  of  tempera- 
ment—and pretty  too.  {Karl  lights  cigaret  at 
table.)  Too  bad  she  doesn't  love  her  husband. 
{Karl,  dropping  cigaret,  sits  and  looks  at  the 
Devil  without  speaking.)  How  do  I  know?  The 
way  she  turned  to  you  just  now  when  she  fancied 
herself  insulted.  It  didn't  escape  me.  No,  she 
doesn't  love  her  husband.  He  must  be  either  a 
genius  or  a  very  common  man.  Marriage  with 
them  is  always  unlucky.  Believe  me,  common 
men  love  so  low  that  the  wives  are  afraid  some- 
body will  .steal  in  through  the  window  which  they 
forgot  to  lock.  And  genius — well !  That  lives  on 
the  top  floor,  so  many  stairs,  no  elevator! 
Her  ideal  is — the  _  second  floor.  {Karl 
looks  impatiently  at  his  watch  and  goes  toward 
the  door  of  the  studio.  The  Devil  leans  back 
blowing  the  smoke  of  his  cigaret  indifferently.) 
This  is  the  second  time  I  have  seen  her  shoulders. 

Karl.     What  do  you  mean? 

Devil.    The    first    time    I    saw    them    was    in 

Paris {Start  from  Karl.)       At  the  Louvre. 

Only  they  were  on  the  Aphrodite.    Am  I  right? 

Karl.    How  should  I  know? 

Devil.  {Lifting  himself  upright,  cynically.) 
Which  shoulders  have  you  not  seen? 

Karl.     {Angry.)     I've  seen  the  Aphrodite. 

Devil.  Well,  you  may  take  my  word,  I  have 
seen  them  both.  And,  believe  me,  since  Alcamenes 
I  have  known  only  one  sculptor  who  could  model 
such  shoulders. 

Karl.     Who's  that? 

Devil.  Good  living.  Such  tender,  soft  lines 
are  only  possible  for  a  woman  who  lives  exquis- 
itely well. 

Olga.     {Re-entering.)     What's  the  time? 

Devil.  {Looking  up  over  back  of  chair.)  He'll 
be  here  in  ten  minutes. 

Olga.    {Angry.)    Who? 

Devil.    Your  husband. 

Olga.    Oh,  so  you  weren't  asleep  after  all. 

Devil.  Oh,  yes  I  was.  But  "what's  the  time?" 
always  means  the  husband's  coming  by  ten  min- 
utes. If  it  wasn't  for  that  ten  minutes  there 
would  be  more  divorced  women.  {He  goes  and 
unlocks  the  door  of  the  hall.)  And  less  locked 
doors. 

Olga.    Will  this  never  stop? 

Devil.  Come,  now.  Let  us  be  logical.  Let  us 
look  the  situation  in  the  face.  Enter  your  hus- 
band. Well,  here  I  am;  where  is  the  picture? 
The  picture?  {Shrugs  his  shoulders.)  There  is 
no  picture.  Karl  hasn't  even  touched  a  brush. 
Your  husband  is  astonished;  he  tries  to  speak; 
the  words  stick  in  his  throat;  he  gasps,  "Well, 
if  you  didn't  paint,  why  is  she  dressing?"  Ima- 
gine the  situation.  You  look  at  one  another  hor- 
ribly embarrassed;  Karl  stammers  something,  but 
that  only  makes  it  worse.  Nothing  has  happened, 
and  yet  the  mischief  is  done.  What  mischief? 
Appearances,  ajppearances.  They're  like  fly-paper, 
there's  no  getting  away  from  it.  {Speaking  to 
Olga.)  You  go  home  with  your  husband,  and  he 
doesn't  speak,  and  if  you  ask  him,  "Why  don't 
you  say  something?"  his  blood  seems  to  boil.    If 


you  ask  him  to  take  a  cab  he  suspects  that  you 
want  to  avoid  meeting  somebody ;  every  word  that 
you  utter  tortures  him.    And  if 

Karl.  And  if  it  were  so,  we  are  not  alone: 
you  are  here. 

Devil.  {Icy  and  cynical.)  Just  so,  I  am  here. 
One  word  from  me  would  save  the  situation; 
but  I  know  myself.  I'm  a  strange,  whimsical, 
almost  cruel  man,  and  I'm  afraid  I  won't  say  the 
word.  Tableau!  Embarrassing  silence!  Then  I 
say,  "I  regret  that  I  should  have  come  at  such 
an  inopportune  moment."  I  take  my  hat  and 
walk  out  discreetly.  If  necessary,  I  can  even 
stammer  my  excuses. 

Olga.    If  this  is  a  jest  it's  a  cruel  one. 

Devil.  Doubtless,  Madame.  But  that's  not  ev- 
erything. I  can  also  be  quite  correct  if  you  want 
me  to  be.  If  your  husband  comes  in  now,  I  can 
tell  him  that  the  portrait  has  not  been  touched 
and  ask  his  pardon. 

Olga.     Pardon?    Pardon  for  what? 

Devil.  {Bowing.)  For  having — quite  accident- 
ally— seen  your  shoulders. 

Olga.    Who  are  you  ? 

Devil.  I  am  he  who  always  comes  at  the 
proper  moment.  I  come  from  the  Nowhere,  I 
go  to  the  Nowhere.  I  am  HERE.  {Pointing  to 
Olga's  forehead.) 

Olga.  What  do  you  want  of  me?  You  cling 
to  me,  falsely  pretending  something.  I  hardly 
know  you  for  five  minutes,  and  I  imagine  I  feel 
your  fingers  at  my  throat. 

Devil.  Very  clever  indeed.  Most  pretty  women 
don't  feel  them  so  soon. 

Here  Karl  attempts  to  interfere,  but  the 
absolute  self-possession  of  the  Devil  disarms 
him.  The  Devil  coolly  declares  his  attention 
of  attending  Mrs.  Hofmann's  ball.  "But  my 
husband !"  Olga  interposes.  "Never  mind," 
smiles  the  Devil.  The  conversation  drifts  to 
her  husband  and  to  marriage.  "You  seem  to 
have  strong  views  against  marriage;  may  I 
ask  why?"  Olga  asks.  "Because,"  the  Devil 
replies,  "you  want  to  marry  Karl  and  I  want 
to  save  him." 

Karl.  {Starts  toward  him.)  I  beg  your  par- 
don. 

Devil.  An  artist  ought  never  to  marry.  His 
wife  will  swear  on  the  wedding  day  to  stand  by 
his  side  through  life.  The  day  after  the  wedding 
she  will  stand  in  his  way. 

Olga.     Not  the  real  wife. 

Devil.  The  real  wife  is  always  the  other  man's 
wife. 

The  Devil  changes  his  tone;  he  goes  into 
an  antique  church  ch-air,  on  the  back  of  which 
he  leans  his  arm,  speaking  as  if  from  a  pulpit. 
The  room  is  dark,  and  the  red  light  from  the 
fireplace  lends  an  uncanny  expression  to  his 
countenance.  He  preaches  the  gospel  of  self- 
indulgence.  Of  course;  what  else  would  the 
devil  preach?  He  takes  their  hands  in  his  in 
mockery  of  the  marriage  rite. 
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Olga.  I  don't  know  what  you,  who  profess 
to  know  everything,  know  about  us,  but  anyone 
who  thinks  Karl  capable  of  one  base  thought 
must  be  very  low  and  contemptible  himself. 

Devil.  It's  not  a  base  thought.  It's  a  great 
thought — a  thought  that  brings  joy  and  warmth 
and  light  into  your  wretched  little  lives;  but  joy 
has  its  price.  And  you  must  pay  it,  you  misers. 
The  drunkard  dies  of  drink,  but  while  he  is 
drunk  angels  in  Heaven  sing  to  him.  The  poet 
dies  in  the  ecstasy  of  his  sweetest  song.  It  is  a 
coward's  bravery  that  turns  away  from  the  wine, 
the  song,  and  the  lips  of  woman.  The  smallest 
candle-end  shows  you  it  is  worth  while  to  burn 
up  for  the  sake  of  a  little  warmth,  a  little  light. 
The  only  end  of  life  is  to  burn,  to  burn  yourself 
up;  you  must  flame  and  blaze  like  a  torch  and 
toss  the  fire  about  you.  I  know!  Your  moral- 
ists tell  you  to  love  one  another.  Don't  believe 
them.  Your  grubby  little  earth  with  its  paltry 
million  years  is  not  ripe  for  such  a  love  as  that. 
It  can  only  breed  monks,  madmen,  Methodists. 
Don't  be  a  fool.  Be  a  rascal,  but  be  a  pleasant 
rascal,  and  the  world  is  yours.  Look  at  me!  I 
own  the  earth.  Here  is  the  key  of  life— love  your- 
self, only  yourself.  Dress  yourself  in  the  softest 
garments,  kiss  the  sweetest  lips,  drink  the  wine  of 
life.  Don't  try  to  be  sober.  Get  drunk— drunk— 
as  drunk  as  possible.     {Bell  rings  sharply.) 

Olga.     {Rises,  in  a  low  voice.)    My  husband! 

The  Devil  charms  the  husband  to  such  a 
degree  that  he  asks  Olga  to  invite  him  to  the 
ball.  Olga  departs  with  Hofman,  and  a  re- 
markable interview  between  Karl  and  the 
Devil  takes  place. 

Devil.  {Takes  both  Karl's  hands  and  swings 
him  around.)  Look  at  her!  She's  yours.  Think 
what  it  means — joy,  unspeakable  joy,  the  most 
supreme  joy  one  can  have.  And  to  think  that 
you  are  too  lazy  to  stretch  out  your  hand.  Why, 
another  one  would  toil  day  and  night,  would  risk 
life  and  limb  for  such  a  prize,  and  it  just  drops 
at  your  feet — a  windfall. 

Karl.  I  suppose  that's  why.  {In  a  tone  as  if 
he  didn't  think  much  of  it.)    Just  a  windfall. 

Devil.  Last  fall,  on  the  sixth  of  September— I 
shall  never  forget  the  date— something  strange 
happened  to  me.  I  put  on  an  old  suit  I  hadn't 
worn  for  a  long  time,  and  as  I  picked  up  the 
waistcoat  a  sovereign  fell  out.  God  knows  how 
long  it  had  been  there.  As  I  turned  this  sove- 
reign over  to  look  at  it  it  suddenly  slipped  through 
my  fingers  and  rolled  away.  I  looked  and  looked, 
but  my  sovereign  was  gone.  I  became  nervous. 
I  can't  find  the  sovereign.  I  search  around  for 
half  an  hour,  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  still  I 
can't  find  it.  I  get  angry.  I  get  furious.  I  shift 
the  furniture — no  sovereign.  I  call  my  man,  we 
both  look  everywhere  until  it's  dark.  I'm  per- 
spiring and  trembling.  I  have  but  one  idea:  I 
must  get  that  sovereign  back.  Suddenly  a  sus- 
picion comes  into  my  mind.  I  get  up  from  my 
knees,  I  scream  at  the  top  of  my  voice  to  my 
servant,  "You  thief,  you  have  found  the  sove- 
reign and  put  it  into  your  pocket."  The  man  gets 
angry  and  answers  me  disrespectfully.  I  am 
about  to  strike  him  when  I  see  the  blade  of  a 
knife  shining  in  his  hand.  I  draw  my  revolver. 
{Taking  a  shining  revolver  out  of  his  pocket  and 


rising.)  And  with  this  revolver  I  nearly  killed  a 
man  for  a  sovereign  I  didn't  need  and  had  never 
missed,  just  a  found  sovereign.  {Puts  revolver 
on  table.) 

ICarl.  {Embarrassed.)  I  give  found  money 
away. 

Devil.  I  would  have  given  it  away,  but  it 
slipped  through  my  fingers,  and  whatever  slips 
through  our  fingers  that  is  just  the  one  thing  we 
want.  We  break  our  necks  for  it !  That's  human 
nature.  And  if  it  once  slips  through  your  fin- 
gers, you  will  run  after  your  found  sovereign. 
And  then,  when  it  is  too  late,  you  will  find  it 
sweet,  you  will  find  it  dear,  you  will  find  it  bright, 
you  will  find  it  worth  having. 

Karl.  No  !  I  tell  you !  I  have  known  her  all 
these  years,  and  we've  been  good  friends  only — 
and  we'll  remain  good  friends,  nothing  else!  I 
don't  want  the  found  sovereign. 

Devil.  {Very  emphatically.)  And  if  it  slips 
away?  {Silence.  Then  quickly.)  If  another 
man  runs  away  with  it? 

Karl.  {Suddenly  jumping  at  a  conclusion.) 
Who?     {Looks  at  Devil.) 

Devil.     {Triumphant.)       I!       {Silence.) 

Karl.    You?      {Laughs  and  turns  from  him.) 

Devil.  To-night!  This  very  night  she'll  be 
mine.  {Laughs.)  Oh,  what  joy!  What  exquis- 
ite joy!  For  ten  thousand  years  I  have  had  no 
prettier  mistress. 

Karl.     {Turning  to  him.)    What  do  you  say? 

Devil.  Mistress,  I  said !  Come  to-night  to  her 
house.  When  the  lights  are  burning,  when  the 
air  seems  to  be  filled  with  music  and  perfume. 
You'll  see  before  day  dawns. 

Karl.    Enough !     Enough ! 

Devil.  How  you  will  run  after  your  lost 
sovereign !  Every  hour  when  you  wonder  where 
she  is,  she  spends  with  me.  A  carriage  passes. 
Your  heart  stands  still.  Who's  in  that  carriage? 
Shall  I  tell  you?  We!  You  see  a  couple  vanish 
around  a  corner,  clinging  lovingly  to  one  another. 
Who  were  they?  We!  We!  Always  we!  A 
light  goes  out  in  some  window — who  put  that 
light  out?  We!  We  sit  in  every  carriage,  we 
vanish  around  every  corner — clinging  lovingly  to- 
gether— we  stand  behind  every  window  curtain  in 
close  embrace,  looking  into  your  tortured  face, 
your  maddened  eyes,  and  we  cling  closer,  closer, 
and  we  laugh — we  laugh!     {Laughs  long.) 

Karl.    Enough !    Enough ! 

Devil.  We  laugh  at  you!  You!  You  poor 
weak  fool !    You  luck  refuser ! 

Karl.  {Screaming  at  top  of  his  voice.)  You 
fiend!  {Reaches  for  revolver  ivith  right  hand. 
Devil  grabs  his  hand  and  holds  revolver^  Karl 
staring  straight  ahead.  Devil  rises,  leaving  re- 
volver on  table.) 

Devil.  You  see,  my  boy,  one  may  draw  a  re- 
volver for  a  lost  sovereign!  {As  he  starts  to 
cross,  a  look  of  devilish  satisfaction  comes  into 
his  eyes.) 

The  second  act  is  at  the  ball  in  Olga's 
house.  His  Satanic  Majesty,  faultlessly  at- 
tired, with  only  a  suspicion  of  red  in  the 
lining  of  his  coat,  makes  sport  of  the  guests 
assembled  in  the  conservatory  until  he  is  alone 
with  Elsa,  known  as  "saucy"  Elsa.  She  knows 
that  Karl  is  nQ\  vipl^ntly  in  love  with  her. 
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Nevertheless,  she  insists  that  she  will  marry 
him. 

Devil.     Pardon  me.     I  don't  think  you  will. 

Elsa.     You  will  see. 

Devil.  (^Rising.)  You  have  been  kind  enough 
to  honor  me  with  your  confidence,  and  now  I  will 
be  quite  frank  with  you.  This  marriage  cannot 
come   off. 

Elsa.     (Points  to  the  chair.)     Please  sit  down. 

Devil.  (Takes  her  hands  and  swings  her  into 
chair.)  No,  you  will  sit  down  now  because  I  am 
going  to  set  yoii  right.  I  know  the  reason  of 
this  marriage,  but  you  don't  know  the  reason,  or 
you  don't  want  to  know  it. 

The  Devil  works  upon  Elsa's  feelings,  and 
finally  extracts  from  her  a  weeping  confession 
of  her  love  for  Karl. 

Devil.    And  this  is  Saucy  Elsa! 

Elsa.  No.  Until  to-night  I  was  a  young  girl 
afraid  of  nobody.  Now  I  feel  like  an  old  woman. 
(Takes  mirror.)     What  am  I  to  do? 

Devil.  Remember,  you  have  one  weapon  which 
will  deal  the  death  blow  to  the  most  attractive 
woman,  to  the  woman  who  knows  every  card  in 
the  game  of  love.    That  one  weapon  is — purity. 

Elsa.     (Covering  her  ears.)     May  I  listen? 

Devil.  (Taking  her  hands  from  her  ears.) 
No;  but  listen  all  the  same;  it  may  do  you  some 
good.  And  now  go  dance  with  Karl,  but  don't 
try  to  be  a  woman,  be  a  girl.  Don't  try  to  be 
saucy. 

Elsa.  I'm  not  really  saucy,  I'm  afraid  it's 
only  a  pose. 

Devil.  Don't  pose,  be  yourself;  be  bashful;  be 
ashamed  of  your  saucy  costume.  Look  at  the 
young  man  as  if  you  were  only  waiting  for  a 
pirate  to  steal  you  away  from  girl-land,  and  show 
you  the  way  into  woman's  land.  Head  high,  my 
little  girl — that's  it.  And  if  anybody  dares  to 
call  you  saucy  again,  tell  him  that  you  once  met 
a  gentleman  at  a  ball  to  whom  you  thought  to 
give  a  piece  of  your  mind  that  would  make  him 
feel  very,  very  small,  and  instead  you  left  with 
a  piece  of  his  mind  that  made  you  feel  very,  very 
small,  and  made  him  feel  as  if  he  were  the 
greatest  scoundrel  in  the  world.  Which  perhaps 
he  is. 

When  the  Devil  sees  that  Karl  is  now  be- 
coming infatuated  with  Elsa,  he  pretends  to 
make  love  to  Olga,  and  confides  to  Karl  that 
she  will  appear  in  a  little  while  with  only  her 
cloak  as  a  proof  of  her  impudent  love  for  him 
(The  Devil).  He  tells  Olga,  who  has  also 
noticed  Karl's  growing  interest  in  the  girl,  that 
she  must  enter  the  room  muffled  in  her  opera 
cloak,  and  complain  of  the  cold.  She  does  as 
he  bids  her,  and  an  angry  scene  between  her- 
self and  Karl  follows.  She  tries  to  go  away 
into  the  ball  room  with  the  Devil;  but  Karl, 
whose  passion  and  jealousy  are  now  equally 
aroused,  intervenes. 

Karl.  Olga,  you  shall  not  go  in  the  ballroom. 
(Peril  as  if  about  to  leave  them  alone.    If  held 


off  by  Karl  zvho  steps  in  front  of  him  now.) 
You  shall  not  leave;  it  concerns  you,  too. 

Olga.    Doctor,  give  me  your  arm.     Doctor ! 

Karl.  (In  tone  of  command.)  Stop!  (The 
waits  is  not  heard  any  more.)  We'll  settle  this 
thing  now,  right  here. 

Olga.    Are  you  mad? 

Devil.    If  I  didn't  think  he  was  mad 

Karl.    Take  off  that  cloak! 

Olga.     (Firmly.)      No. 

Karl.    Take  off  that  cloak! 

Olga.  (To  Devil.)  Please,  Doctor,  protect 
me. 

Karl.  (Half -maddened.)  Then  I'll  make  you. 
(Karl  rushes  down  stairs.  Devil  catches  him 
before  he  reaches  the  bottom  and  holds  him 
back..  .A  pause.    Devil  comes  to  Olga  and  smiles  ) 

Olga.    Why  did  you  stop  him? 

Devil.  (In  a  very  low  voice,  as  if  ashamed. ) 
Really,  Madame,  I  didn't  know  myself  whether — 
(Feigns  embarrassment.) 

Olga.  (To  Devil.)  Will  you  please  help  me 
off  with  my  cloak? 

Devil.  (Starts  to  help,  with  refusing  gesture.) 
Madame — ah ! 

Karl.     I  will. 

Olga.  (Very  loud.)  No!  (Wraps  herself 
closer  in  the  cloak.) 

(Devil  and  Karl  stare  at  each  other.  The  Devil 
shrugs  his  shoulders.    Olga  goes  up  the  stairs.) 

Here  the  husband  enters.  "Please  help  me 
off  with  my  cloak,"  she  says;  and  taking  his 
arm  she  sweeps  majestically  out  into  the  ball- 
room. A  few  moments  later  she  re-enters  in 
agitation. 

Olga.     Your  scheme  was  a  great  success. 

Devil.     What  are  you  going  to  do? 

Olga.     I'm  going  to  write  to  him. 

Devil.  (Reads  the  envelope.)  "To  Karl." 
But  what  will  you  write? 

Olga.  He  wanted  to  settle  my  account.  I  will 
settle  him.     I  will  never  see  him  again.    Oh !    To 

have  thought  me  capable  of How  could  he? 

I  despise  him. 

Devil.     Pour  quoi,  Madame? 

Olga.     Because — ^because 

Devil.     Because  you  love  him ! 

Olga.  (Frightened.)  What!  (Tries  to  get 
her  thoughts  together.)  After  what  has  happened 
I  hate  him.     And  I  shall  tell  him  so. 

Devil.  I  am  very  sorry.  (Takes  pen  from 
her.) 

Olga.  Don't  be  sorry.  I  have  much  to  thank 
you  for.  You  have  rendered  me  a  service.  I 
shall  speak  my  mind.    There  shall  be  no  mistake. 

Devil.  That's  it;  express  your  real  feelings. 
(With  ironical  emphasis.)     Cold,  harsh. 

Olga.     Cold !     Harsh ! 

Devil.    Make  an  end  of  it,  once  for  all. 

Olga.     Once   for   all. 

Devil.  (Dipping  pen  in  ink  places  it  in  her 
hand.)  Now  write.  (Olga  speaks  the  first  sen- 
fence  as  she  Twites  it.  At  the  word  "longer"  the 
Devil  takes  it  up,  finishing  the  sentence  with  a 
different  meaning,  and  dictates  rest  of  letter  walk- 
ing up  and  down.) 

Olga.  (In  hard  voice,  speaks  while  zvriting.) 
Sir,  your  behavior  of  this  evening  has  shown  mc 
that  you  are  no  longer 
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Devil.     (^Continuing.)    able  to  keep  up  the 

wretched  farce  of  mere  friendship.  I  read  your 
inmost  thought  to-night,  and,  Karl,  the  knowledge 
that  you  love  me  has  made  me  unspeakably  happy. 

Dearest (Olga   looks  up   at  Devil,  who   is 

standing  now  near  her.  He  repeats  "Dearest," 
and    points    to    letter.    She    resumes    writing.) 

why  should  we  struggle  any  longer  against 

the  resistless  tide  that  is  drawing  us  together? 
My  strength  is  gone.  (Olga  looks  up  again. ^  The 
Devil  repeats  "My  strength  is  gone"  by  motion  of 
lips,  making  no  sound.  She  Tvrites.)  Without 
you  I  am  lost  in  the  black  waters.  Save  me,  Karl ! 
With  your  strong  arms  about  me,  with  your  lips 
to  mine,  I  care  not  where  we  drift.  I  am  yours — 
all  yours.  You  are  the  master  of  my  soul.  Do 
not  leave  me,  Karl.  I  love  you!  I  cannot  live 
without  you!  Heaven  bless  you!  (Olga's  head 
falls  forzvard  on  her  arm.  Devil  comes  dozvn 
lower  end  of  table  and  picks  up  letter.) 

Olga.  (As  if  awakening.)  What  have  I  writ- 
ten? _ 

Devil.  (Folding  letter.)  What  was  in  your 
heart.     A  cold,  harsh  and  final  letter. 

Olga.  Cold!  Harsh!  (Laughs  hysterically.) 
I  have  written  everything  I  had  meant  never  to 
gay. 

Olga.  (Jiising,  horrified.)  What  are  you 
doing? 

Devil.  (Coldly.)  I  will  deliver  the  letter. 
Women  sometimes  do  not  write  what  they  want, 
but  they  always  want  what  they  write. 

Olga.  He  must  not,  he  shall  not  see  it.  (Her- 
man enters  coming  downstairs.) 

Devil.  (Putting  letter  into  his  pocket.)  Mad- 
ame has  l?een  so  entertaining  that  J. 


Herman.  Well,  lei's  have  another  cognac  be- 
fore you  go. 

Devil.  Thank  you  very  much,  but  I  have  to 
make  an  important  call  very  early  in  the  morn- 
ing.    Madame (Goes    to    Olga,    kisses    her 

hand.)  (To  Herman.)  I  have  spent  a  very 
pleasant  evening  at  your  house. 

Herman.  (Coming  to  hint.  They  shake  hands.) 
The  pleasure  is  mine.  (Devil  starts  to  go.  Olga 
niters  a  suppressed   cry.) 

Devil.     Madame ! 

Olga.  (With  a  forced  smile,  trying  to  appear 
ufidisturbed.)  There  was  a  piece  of  paper  here. 
Did  you  perhaps  take  it  by  mistake?  (She  is 
almost  crying  from  fright.) 

Devil.  (Taking  the  letter  out  of  his  pocket, 
going  toward  Herman  as  if  about  to  give  him  the 
letter.)  Do  you  mean  this?  Perhaps  your  hus- 
band  

Olga.  No,  no;  it  was  not  that.  (Laughing 
bitterly.) 

Devil.  (Bowing.)  Madame.  (Bows  to  Her- 
man, bows  low  to  both,  and  goes  out.) 

Herman.  (To  Olga.)  .  Well,  I'm  glad  it's 
over.     You  look  tired,  dearie. 

Olga.     I  am  tired. 

Herman.  You  look  flushed.  But  it's  very  be- 
coming; you  never  looked  prettier.  (Olga  is 
leaning  backzuard  over  the  table.  He  takes  her 
hand.)     My  darling  wife!     (Starts  to  kiss  her.) 

Olga.     (Unkindly.)      Please — please  don't. 

Herman.  (Looks  at  his  watch.)  It  is  after 
four  o'clock,  Olga.    Are  you  going  to  stay  here? 

Olga.     Let  me  rest  a  minute. 

Herman.     As  you  please. 

Olga.  (Alone.  Man  servant  comes  in  above 
platform  and  goes  up  side  stairs.) 

Olga.     (To  servant.)     What  do  you  want? 

Servant.     The  lights,  Madame. 

Olga.  Turn  off  the  lights.  (Servant  turns 
switch,  puts  all  the  lights  out  and  goes  out.  The 
lamps  in  the  street  and  the  garden  are  burning 
but  the  room  is  dark.) 

Herman.  It  would  be  wiser  to  sleep,  my  dear. 
(He  waits  a  minute,  shrugs  his  shoulders,  goes 
out.) 

Olga.    To  go  to  sleep ! 

(One  sees  the  Devil  in  his  fur  overcoat  in  the 
garden.  Afterward  he  turns  around  the  corner 
of  the  house.  As  he  passes  a  lamp  he  takes  off 
his  hat,  at  which  moment  she  sees  the  shadow 
on  the  wall.     Olga  shrieks.) 

No!     (She  drops  into  a  chair.) 

The  next  morning  Elsa  goes  to  the  studio, 
where,  by  a  device  of  the  Devil,  she  meets  the 
discarded  model,  Mimi.  When  she  hears  the 
latter's  story,  she  goes  away  seized  with  pity 
and  perhaps  with  repugnance  for  Karl.  She 
has  hardly  departed  when  Olga  arrives  in 
hopes  of  forestalling  the  delivery  of  her  letter. 
"Oh,  tell  me — did  you — have  you?"  she  asks 
the  Devil.  "Your  letter,"  he  retorts,  "is  de- 
livered." 


Olga.  I  don't  know  how  I  shall  find  courage 
to  speak  to  him,  yet  I  feel  I  must.  I  want  to 
go  away  from  here,  yet  there  is  soniething  tjjajt 
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keeps  me  back.  I  cannot,  I  cannot.  What  will 
become  of  me? 

Devil.  You  will  want  to  discuss  your  letter. 
I  will  be  only  in  the  way. 

Olga.     Well,  then,  I   shall  speak  to  him  quite 

frankly.     I   shall  tell   him   for   the  last   time 

(Karl's  voice  heard  outside,  calling  "Heinrich! 
Heinrich!") 

Devil.  If  you  need  me  I  shall  be  here.  (Dis- 
appears  through  door  in  zuall.) 

Karl.  (Entering.)  Olga!  (Olga  motions  to 
him  to  be  quiet.)  I  was — I  was  afraid  you  would 
never  forgive  my  brutal  behavior  of  last  night. 

Olga.  (Rising.)  Sh !  He  is  there  I  Tell  me, 
were  you  surprised  about  my  letter? 

Karl.     Your  letter?    What  letter? 

Olga.  Karl !  Oh,  I  understand.  You  want 
me  to  be  discreet.  Be  frank.  I  am  not  ashamed 
and  I  am  not  afraid.  When  I  wrote  that  letter 
I  only  half  knew  what  I  was  doing,  and  I  was 
sorry  afterward  that  I  had  written  it.  But  I  am 
sorry  no  more.  Women  don't  always  write  what 
they  want,  but  they  always  want  what  they  write. 
Karl,'  I  should  like  to  read  that  letter  over  with 
you. 

Karl.  Why,  I  haven't  received  any  letter.  Did 
you  write  me? 

Olga.  (To  Devil,  ivho  has  entered.)  Dr. 
Miller,  where  is  my  letter? 

Devil.  O,  I  ask  a  thousand  pardons.  My  only 
excuse  is  that  there  are  letters  that  had  better 
not  be  delivered. 

He  takes  out  the  letter  and  places  it  in 
Karl's  hand.  "Put  that  letter  into  the  fire," 
Olga  exclaims.  Karl  throvi^s  the  letter  into 
the  fireplace  and  Olga  starts  as  the  flames  eat 
it  up.  The  Devil  bids  adieu  to  them  and  goes 
out  to  catch  his  train. 


Olga.  Karl,  I  would  have  given  one  year  of 
my  life  if  you  had  not  burned  that  letter. 

Karl.  Why,  you  told  me — why,  what  did  it 
contain  ? 

Olga.  You  know  it  all.  What  I  told  you  a 
few  moments  ago.     And  now —     (Goes  to  fire.) 

burned   to    ashes.     My   first   love  letter;    the 

trembling  confession  of  my  infatuation  with  you 
which  I  would  love  to  have  read  over  and  over 
again  with  you.    I  want  that  letter  back  to  drink 
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in  its  passion.  I  don't  want  to  think !  I  want  to 
be  happy!  Only  happy!  If  I  had  that  letter 
back!  Karl!  (They  start  to  embrace.  Devil 
enters  carrying  a   traveling  bag.) 

Karl.    I  thought  you'd  gone. 

Devil.  I  ask  ten  thousand  pardons.  So  care- 
less of  me.  By  some  mistake  I  gave  you  my 
coal  bill  instead  of  your  letter. 

The  Devil  gives  Olga  the  letter.  She  rises 
up  and  joins  Karl  in  a  fury  of  passion.  "Karl, 
Karl,  my  letter."  They  go  out  arm  in  arm, 
reading  the  letter.  "There  you  are,"  remarks 
the  Devil,  picks  up  his  bag  and  goes  out. 
{_Curtain.) 


THE    VULGARIZATION    OF    SALOME 


I  HE  ways  of  the  theatrical  public, 
like  the  ways  of  the  gods,  are 
inscrutable.  Not  two  years  ago 
Oscar  Wilde's  exotic  and  sombre 
tragedy,  made  tonal  by  Richard 
Strauss,  the  greatest  living  composer,  was 
driven  from  the  boards  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  because  of  objections  to  the 
Dance  of  the  Seven  Veils;  to-day  there  are, 
according  to  one .  calculation,  no  less  than 
twenty-four  vaudeville  dancers  in  New  York 


alone  who  give  their  interpretation  of  the 
daughter  of  Herodias,  and  from  the  Empire 
City  the  Salome  epidemic  is  spreading  over  the 
rest  of  the  country.  The  vulgarization  of 
Salome  by  music-hall  dancers  of  all  descrip- 
tions is  the  poetic  vengeance  which  the  fates 
have  granted  to  the  spurned  composer  and  the 
dead  poet. 

The  New  World,  as  one  writer  puts  it, 
which  would  not  accept  the  Salome  of  art,  has 
now  riotously  welcomed  the   Salome  of  the 
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dance  hall.  The  cartoonists  have  familiarized 
women  and  children  with  the  vision  of 
Salome,  and  the  spectacular  lady  has  invaded 
our  homes.  "If,"  remarks  The  Times, 
"Strauss's  'Salome,'  put  forward  with  all  the 
art  that  could  possibly  be  associated  with  it, 
had  not  been  suppressed  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  two  years  ago,  we  should  never 
have  suffered  from  our  present  infliction. 
.  Let  us  try  to  get  over  our  habit  of 
trying  to  suppress  such  things.  They  always 
crop  up  again  in  various  forms  to  plague  the 
suppressors." 

The  first  of  the  recent  Salomes  to  appear 
on  the  field  in  America  was  Gertrude  Hoff- 
man. Her  performances  are  an  exact  imita- 
tion of  the  art  of  Maud  Allan,  the  beautiful 
dancer  whose  naked  feet  have  bewitched  all 
England.  Miss  Allan,  in  the  picturesque  lan- 
guage of  W.  J.  Henderson  in  the  New  York 
Sun,  has  risen  on  her  bare  toes  to  the  dome 
of  fame's  gilded  hall.  It  is  not  at  all  likely, 
he  assures  us,  that  she  will  give  her  "act"  in 
New  York.  "Since  the  'Salome'  of  Richard 
Strauss  had  to  go,  it  is  certain  that  the 
'Salome*  of  Miss  Allan  must  never  arrive." 
Miss  Allan,  we  are  told,  wears  a-  headdress 
in  Eastern  fashion;  her  breast  shows  the  cir- 
cular plates  seen  in  pictures  of  Amazons, 
while  across  the  front  of  the  torso  swing  two 
or  three  pendants.  A  black  net  is  suspended 
from  a  waistband  supported  by  the  hips;  she 


wears  an  undergarment  usually  worn  by  ballet 
dancers,  but  no  tights.  "Except  for  the  ar- 
ticles mentioned,"  says  Mr.  Henderson,  "she 
is  absolutely  naked,  body  and  limbs."  To 
quote  further: 

"The  dance  begins  with  some  highly  significant 
postures  and  movements.  .  .  .  When  these 
graphics  appear  to  have  been  exhausted,  the  head 
of  Jokanaan  suddenly  appears  on  a  pedestal  at 
the  left  of  the  dancer.  She  sees  it  and  folds  up 
like  a  recoiling  serpent.  Then  she  unwinds  and 
creeps  towards  it  with  tense,  low  strides.  She 
hesitates,  she  throbs,  she  turns  away,  she  ap- 
proaches again,  and  finally  she  pounces  upon  the 
head  and  carries  it  toward  the  footlights.  There 
she  goes  into  a  spasm  of  physical  raptures  over 
it.  She  makes  Olive  Fremstad's  famous  dress 
rehearsal  performance  of  'Salome'  look  like  the 
revery  of  a  nun.  If  Mary  Garden  next  season 
comes  within  a  mile  of  this  she  will  cause  New 
York  to  sit  agog. 

"Suddenly  the  dancer  springs  to  her  full  height 
and  swinging  the  head  at  arm's  length  brings 
it  above  her  face.  Then  she  suddenly  drops  the 
white  lips  upon  her  own,  and  for  a  moment  seems 
to  drink  obscene  kisses  from  them  as  from  the 
brim  of  a  cup.  Then  follows  a  writhing  convul- 
sion. She  puts  the  head  behind  her,  hides  her 
face  with  one  arm  and  creeps  back  toward  the 
pedestal.  In  another  moment  she  drops  it  behind 
the  pedestal  and  falls  shuddering  to  her  knees. 

"Again  she  rises,  this  time  slowly.  Her  whole 
nude  figure  quivers.  She  writhes  and  worms  her 
way  across  the  stage.  She  wreathes  fantastic 
figures  with  her  arms,  her  legs,  her  gleaming 
body.  _  She  staggers,  she  reels,  she  falls,  a  shining 
mass  in  the  pallid  moonlight.  The  curtain  de- 
scends. The  opera  glasses  also  descend.  The 
Vision  of  Salome  is  over." 


MUSIC  AND  DRAMA 
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"GETTING   THE   BEx\DS" 

The   Salome   fiance   of  La   Sylphe,   in  the   opinion   of  danc  ing  masters,  is  closely  allied  to  the  art  of  the  snake   lady 

and  the  professional  contortionist. 


Miss  Eva  Tanguay,  that  strange  creature 
who  lacks  a  voice  but  possesses  an  aggressive 
individuality  that  captures  her  audience,  pre- 
sents her  "own  original"  vision  of  Salome.  Her 
dance,  as  described  by  a  dancing  master  in 
the  New  York  World,  consists  in  reality  of 
the  most  rapid  method  of  crossing  the  stage 
ever  witnessed,  and  the  most  daring  undress 
ever  seen  on  a  stage  outside  of  the  resorts  un- 
der police  surveillance.  Another  Salome, 
Vera  Olcott,  who  exhibits  her  act  at  a  dime 
museum,  has  attracted  no  little  notice.  Hers 
is  a  more  substantial  conception.  Oriental,  not 
Greek,  in  spirit.  The  most  bizarre  Salome, 
however,  is  La  Sylphe.  She,  in  the  words  of 
the  dancing  master,  represents  what  might  be 
called  "getting  the  bends"  in  dancing.  Hers, 
he  says,  is  a  sensation  no  country  save  India 
has  witnessed.  "She  is  closely  related  to  the 
lady  in  the  snake-like  tights  who  amused  and 
astonished  the  small  boy  with  the  price  of 
admission  to  a  circus  side  show  or  closing 
vaudeville  performance.  But,"  he  goes  on  to 
say,  "our  grandfathers  did  not  call  the  snake- 
lady  artistic." 

"La  Sylphe  uses  not  more  than  two  or  three 
real  steps  in  dancing.  Every  other  movement  is 
a  contortion.  Take  Genee,  for  instance,  or  Bon- 
fanti,  over  whom  your  grandfathers  once  raved. 
They  danced,  offering  certain  steps  set  to  music. 
To-day  the  dancer  contorts  her  entire  frame  and 
repeatedly    breaks    the    firmest    rule    of     artistic 


dancing — i.e.,    'Never   raise   the  leg   on   a   higher 
level  than  that  of  the  hip,  and  keep  arm  and  leg 
movements  in  perfect  harmony.    There  is  nothing 
harmonious  about  contortion  dancing." 

Sarah  J.  MacNutt,  M.D.,  a  woman  physi- 
cian, condemns  the  contortion  dance  as  being 
injurious  to  the  spine,  and  as  a  practice  that 
eventually  carries  the  performer  to  the  sur- 
geon's table.  Moreover,  she  asserts,  the  in- 
tense abnormal  passion  simulated  by  the 
dancers  must  reach  across  the  footlights  and 
take  hold  of  the  nervous  system  of  hysterical 
women  in  the  audience.  Mrs.  Lou  Wall 
Moore,  on  the  other  hand,  who  has  read  in 
the  inscriptions  and  in  the  pictures  on  the 
Greek  vases,  the  ancient  secret  of  beauty,  will 
make  the  gyrations  of  Salome  part  of  the  sche- 
dule of  a  proposed  institute  of  classical  dan- 
cing. Perhaps  the  frantic  and  often  grotesque 
efforts  of  the  dancers  in  the  war  for  suprem- 
acy are  only  unconscious  efforts  to  create  a 
new  art  out  of  an  ancient  one  by  attempting 
to  convey  through  the  medium  of  motion  im- 
pressions more  definite  than  poetry  or  music. 
The  vaudeville  resuscitation  of  Salome  has 
not  called  forth  many  protests,  except  a  letter 
from  Marie  Cahill,  the  actress,  in  which  she 
appealed  to  the  two  political  parties  to  adopt 
in  their  state  conventions  a  plank  creating  a 
theatrical  censor.  "The  stage,"  she  claims, 
"is  an  uneducated  youth's  only  classroom,  and 
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"I  DON'T  CARE" 

This  is  the  burden  of  Eva  Tanguay's  newest  song  and 
of  her  artistic  career.  Her  dance  for  the  head  of  John 
the  Baptist  has  been  called  the  most  rapid  method  of 
crossing  the  stage  and  the  most  daring  undress  seen  in  a 
legitimate  show-house. 

its  text  should  be  chosen  with  the  same  care 
that  is  given  by  the  Board  of  Education.  .  .  . 
The  stage  of  America  cannot  be  unclean  if 
that  in  New  York  is  protected."  The  Even- 
ing Mail  attempts  to  analyze  the  vogue  of 
Salome,  which,  in  its  opinion,  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  she  is  "completely  a  work  of  the 
imagination." 

"She  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  a  Bible 
story,  and  yet  she  is  not  once  mentioned  by  name 
in  the  Bible — the  Salome  of  the  Scriptures  being 
quite  another  and  a  very  different  person.  Like 
Faust,  and  the  Wandering  Jew,  and  Peter  Rugg 
in  New  England,  she  has  been  built  up  piece  by 
piece,  as  the  centuries  went  past,  by  the  restless 
human  mind;  and  now  that  she  is  quite  fully 
embodied  at  last,  the  human  mind  is  as  delighted 


with  her  as  is  a  fond  lather  with  a  pretty  way- 
ward child  of  his  own  begetting.  Nothing  in  life, 
nothing  else  in  literature  or  in  art,  is  so  interest- 
ing as  are  these  piecemeal  products  of  the 
imagination  of  a  thousand  years. 

"She  is  bad,  and  that  is  a  great  element  in  her 
attraction.  The  alluring,  decadent  music  of 
Strauss  helped  her  to  get  her  grip,  and  another 
powerful  factor  has  been  the  interest  in  that  new 
and  strange  thing,  the  interpretative  and  philo- 
sophical dancing  of  Isadora  Duncan,  which  every 
Salome  dancer  tries  to  imitate,  in  some  small  way 
at  least." 

Miss  Isadora  Duncan  has  not  given  the 
Salome  dance  in  her  present  tour  through  the 
United  States.  She  refuses  to  sacrifice  her 
art  to  the  sensationalism  and  the  vulgarity  of 
the  hour.  In  her  dance  the  purely  physical 
plays  no  part.  She  dances  scantily  clad,  re- 
marks a  writer  in  the  New  York  Sun.  "The 
fact  that  her  feet  and  legs  are  unclothed  is 
forgotten.  It  is  part  of  the  picture.  Miss 
Duncan  therefore  does  not  rely  upon  physical 
charms  to  add  to  her  success,  as  do  some  of 
the  so-called  dancers  who  are  at  present  doing 
various  sorts  of  stunts  on  both  sides  of  the 
water.  Her  success  comes  through  her  grace 
and  ease  of  movement,  not  on  account  of  her 
ability  to  }<ick  or  wiggle  or  do  acrobatic  tricks." 

Mr.  Percival  Pollard,  in  the  New  York 
Times,  dwells  at  length  on  the  fact  that 
"Salomania,"  the  craze  which  has  so  violently 
infected  New  York,  is  in  Europe  a  thing  of 
the  past.  The  fashion,  he  tells  us,  was  at  its 
height  in  Germany  in  1907,  when  Miss  Dun- 
can and  Madeleine,  a  hypnotic  dancer,  cele- 
brated unparalleled  triumphs.  Our  graceful 
and  energetic  artists  are,  he  tells  us,  "tailing 
in  the  procession." 

"Just  as  Genee  had  been  the  favorite  of  a  gen- 
eration in  London  before  we  saw  her;  as  'Louise' 
took  half  a  dozen  years  to  reach  us,  and  Lehar's 
operetta  two ;  so  is  it  in  the  case  of  the  dancers 
now  most  conspicuously  announced  as  'new.'  For 
which  we  need  not  blame  those  ladies.  It  is  not 
their  fault  if  our  music-hall  merchants  never  dis- 
cover anything  until  Europe  has  approved  it." 

Mr.  Pollard  seems  to  have  little  faith  in 
the  revival  of  the  art  of  dancing,  "Not  these 
dances  themselves,  or  these  dancers,  will  live," 
he  asserts,  "or  even  our  excitement  over  them ; 
but  only  as  more  lasting  arts  have  represented 
them.  Let  us  applaud  Miss  Duncan  as  much 
as  we  like;  let  us  give  solemn  ear  to  all  the 
noble  lessons  she  would  teach  with  her  toes; 
but  let  us  not  imagine  that  she,  her  pupils,  or 
her  theories  will  live  one-half  as  long  as  the 
portrait  F.  A.  von  Kaulbach  painted  of  her  in 
Munich  in  1902." 


MW'SrC  ANTy  ETRAWA'  4*FP 

THE    THEATER    AS;  AN     EDUCATIONAL    AGENT 


HERE  was  a  time  when  the  thea- 
ter was  regarded  as  the  resi- 
dence of  the  devil;  to-day  it  is 
recognized  as  a  moral  force  and 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  have 
founded  the  Educational  Theater  in  a  packed 
district  of  lower  New  York,  it  becomes  dis- 
tinctly an  agency  of  good.  That  theater,  Mir. 
William  Winthrop  Morse  assures  us  in  The 
Outlook,  in  the  four  seasons  of  its  existence, 
has  played  to  132,000  children,  and  had  to  dis- 
appoint fully  as  many  because  of  lack  of 
room.  It  has  also  given  plays  for  adults, 
especially  for  our  new-come  citizens  from 
over-seas,  but  in  its  essence  and  purpose  it  is 
a  Children's  Theater,  whose  audience  and 
actors  are  children.  Its  inspiration,  we  are 
told,  was  the  belief  of  Miss  Alice  Minnie 
Herts  that  the  dramatic  instinct  slumbering  in 
every  child  and  exploited  by  managers  of 
penny  arcades  and  cheap  vaudeville  houses, 
could  be  turned  to  educational  profit.  If  it 
has  so  far  ministered  chiefly  to  the  youth  of 
one  nation,  its  explanation  is  to  be  sought  in 
the  chance  of  its  location. 

It  has  now  outgrown  the  limited  Educa- 
tional Alliance  Theater  and  will  take  up  a 
larger  and  independent  life  with  Mark  Twain 
as  president,  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  the  Rev. 
Percy  S.  Grant,  Mr.  Robert  Collier  and  Mr. 
Otto  H.  Kahn  among  its  directors  in  a  more 
cosmopolitan  section.  Mark  Twain  remarked 
that  New  York  alone  should  have  forty  such 


theaters.  Its  outlook  for  the  future  is  wide, 
but  Mr.  Morse  remarks  the  leaders  will  ad- 
vance deliberately,  making  sure  of  every  step> 
so  that  the  institution  may  indeed  prove  to  be 
a  mighty  factor  for  civic  righteousness. 

Mr.  Morse  conducts  us  in  imagination  tO' 
the  narrow  streets,  littered  with  mangled 
newspapers  and  jammed  with  push-carts.  We 
wind  through  swarms  of  muddied  children, 
old  women  with  burden-bent  backs,  and 
shuffling,  long-bearded  patriarchs,  and  join 
the  animated  gathering  in  the  lobby — neatly- 
dressed  young  men  and  women  of  the  working 
classes,  typewriters,  shop-girls,  plumbers, 
tailor's  assistants,  teamsters,  together  with 
their  delighted  younger  brothers  and  sisters. 

"It  is  Saturday  evening,  and  the  children,  un- 
less they  are  accompanied,  cannot  enter.  An  air 
of  comfortable  acquaintance  blows  through  the 
theater;  greetings  fly  back  and  forth,  and  small 
candy  bags  are  politely  exchanged.  You  hear  a 
sparicling-eyed  daughter  of  the  Ghetto  discussing 
an  essay  of  Maeterlinck.  You  turn  companion- 
ably  to  the  boy  next  you. 

"'Have  you  ever  played  here?' 

"  'Yes,  sir,'  with  a  glow  of  pride ;  *I  was  Tom 
Canty  in  "The  Prince  and  the  Pauper." ' 

"Then  he  points  out  the  other  notables  present 
— 'Lord  Fauntleroy,'  'Snow-White,'  'Sara  Crewe,' 
'Rosalind,'  in  company,  alas !  with  'Ferdinand' ! 

"  'Not  much  of  a  crowd,'  you  volunteer,  look- 
ing over  the  three  or  four  hundred  that  half  fill 
the  theater. 

"  'No,  sir,'  he  bears  testimony.  'But  you  ought 
to  have  been  here  Sunday  afternoons.  Why,  the 
line  went  way  round  the  park,  just  like  a  snake, 


THEY  HAVE  NO  USE  FOR  DEVILS 


A  Class  of  the  Children's  Theater  rehearsing  for  "The  Little   Princess." 

fully  chosen  for  its  moral  eSect 


Every  play   performed  by  them   is  care- 
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EDITIIA   AND   THE   BURGLAR 
A  charming  scene  in  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett's  play,  recently  produced  under  the  auspices  of  the  Children's  Edu- 

cational  Theater 


waiting  for  the  doors  to  open.  I've  seen  more  n  a 
thousand  turned  off  'cause  there  wasn't  room  to 
hold  them.' 

"With  pleasure  you  notice  that  the  walls  are 
free  from  staring  signs,  so  frequent  where  the 
price  is  low— 'No  Stamping,  Shouting,  or  Whist- 
ling Allowed  Here!'  The  audience,  without 
supervision,  maintains  good  order. 

"The  orchestra  of  boys  and  girls,  who  have 
been  gathering,  now  begin  to  play.  It  is  'The 
Magic  Flute,'  and  the  chatter  dies  out— the  audi- 
ence approves. 

"The  curtain  rolls  up,  and  you  lean  forward 
with  the  rest  to  become  a  part  of  the  play.  The 
acting  delights  you  with  its  enthusiasm,  vigor, 
and  simple  naturalness;  there  is  no  starring;  the 
parts  are  singularly  well  balanced;  the  play  is  a 
whole,  for  which  all  those  on  the  stage  and 
many  off  have  worked  hard  and  gladly.  Mean- 
while in  the  audience  the  attention  is  rapt.  Their 
sympathies  go  out  in  readiest  response  to  the 
players,  courage  and  generosity  meeting  rousing 
applause,  and  meanness  its  condemnation." 

There  is  a  feeling  of  identity  between  play- 
ers and  audience  unrivalled  elsewhere.  The 
actors  live  their  parts.  Plays  are  chosen  to 
build  up  character  as  well  as  provoke  interest. 
In  the  afternoon  performances  such  plays  as 
"Little  Lord  Fauntleroy"  and  "The  Prince  and 
the  Pauper"  are  given,  in  which  the  nobility 
of  the  boy  hero  shines  through  all,  rags,  tat- 
ters and  splendid  garments.  "Snow-White," 
which  ran  for  two  seasons,  was  selected  on 
account  of  its  call  to  the  child's  imagination 
and  its  insistence  on  the  sweet  character  of 
Snow-White  as  the  source  of  her  final  good 
fortune.     The     evening     performances     are 


adapted  to  grown-up  audiences.  Great  inter- 
est was  aroused  by  the  production  of  "The 
Tempest."  No  less  than  one  thousand  copies, 
in  cheap  edition,  of  the  play  were  sold  during 
the  run.  It  was  followed  by  "As  You  Like 
It,"  and  at  present  classes  are  hard  at  work 
on  "Twelfth  Night,"  to  be  given  in  the  fall. 
Thus  Shakespeare  makes  his  triumphant  entry 
into  the  heart  of  the  Ghetto. 

The  plays  represent  a  whole  for  which  chil- 
dren labor  in  common  for  the  first  time  in 
their  lives.  Their  energies  are  centered  upon  an 
object  larger  than  themselves.  Thus  collec- 
tively their  theatrical  career  is  a  training  in 
citizenship;  individually  it  makes  it  possible 
to  reach  them  more  directly  than  even  the  op- 
portunities of  school  and  church  afford.  Each 
point,  each  motive  is  ardently  discussed,  so 
that  a  standard  of  ethics  and  manners  is 
reached  toward  which  they  strive.  What  boy 
would  play  a  hero  hollow-chested  and  shuffle- 
gaited  ? 

Rags  and  sloth,  too,  assume  a  new  signifi- 
cance. "We  get  through  their  bodies  to  their 
hearts,"  declares  the  dramatic  director.  "The 
player  lays  aside  his  clothes  but  not  the  play." 
How  intensely  the  audience  experience  the 
play  was  shown  when  one  day  the  management 
was  embarrassed  by  the  sickness  of  one  of  the 
dwarfs,  an  important  character  in  "Snow- 
White."  At  the  last  moment  a  little  hand 
clutched  the  director's  arm.  "Say,  I  can  play 
Nick  all  right." 
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]\IARK    TWAIX    AS    THE    CHILDREN    PRESENT    HIM 

This  jiicliire   is  taken    from   a  dramatization  of   Mark   Twain's   "The   Prince  and   the  Pauper,"   all  of   the  actors   and 

most  of  the  audience  being  children 


"How  do  you  know  you  can?"  the  director 
inquired. 

"  'Cause  I've  sat  in  front  and  watched  it 
twice,  and  I've  listened  to  it  with  my  whole 
mind." 

The  boy  was  charged  merely  to  go  through 
the  gestures  and  omit  the  lines,  but  he  had  not 
come  for  that;  with  perfect  self-ppssession  he 
delivered  every  word  and  gesture  belonging  to 
the  part. 

The  Educational  Theater  is  a  traininsf  school 


for  life,  not  for  a  histrionic  career.  The  parts 
are  not  distributed  therefore  chiefly  on  the 
ground  of  ability,  but  rather  to  meet  the  indi- 
vidual's need.     Mr.  Morse  says  on  this  point: 

"Each  one  is  to  be  responsible  for  some  direct 
improvement  or  moral  uplift  to  its  player.  A 
timorous  spirit  grows  brave  as  it  plays  the  hero, 
a  petty  one  noble  as  it  impersonates  the  mag- 
nanimous. The  members  have  a  voice  in  cast- 
ing the  parts,  but  the  final  selection  lies  with  the 
dramatic  director,  Mrs.  Emma  Sheridan  Fry,  for 
nine  years  with  the  late  Richard  Mansfield,  and 
several  as  leading  woman  at  the  Boston  Museum. 


SHAKESPEARE   AT   THE    CHILDREN'S   PLAY-HOUSE 
A  scene  from  "The  Tempest,"  produced  several  years  ago.     Other  Shakespeare  plays  are  scheduled  for   1908. 
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S\OW   WHITE    AND   THE    SEVEN   DWARFS 

One  of  the  most  delightful  German  fairy  tales  produced  by  the  children.     They  are  as  successful  in  their  way  as 
the  children's  company  which  produces   "Peter  Pan"  on  the  road 


The  Children's  Theater  does  not  have 
the  effect  of  tempting  the  little  actor 
towai'd  the  professional  stage.  The  in- 
stitution feeds  the  play-acting  instinct 
that  exists  in  all  children,  and  after 
appearing  at  the  Children's  Theater,  the  crav- 
ing for  dramatic  self-expression  is  satisfied 
and  the  little  actor  gladly  rejoins  the  audience. 
"The  girl,"  Mr.  Morse  remarks,  'Vho  else 
might  have  entered  the  chorus,  leaves  the  class 
at  the  end  of  a  few  years  with  a  larger 
preparation  for  her  own  life." 

The  cost  of  the  theater  is  small.  The  me- 
chanical stage  work  is  performed  by  the 
children  under  the  supervision  of  the  stage 
manager.  Frequently  actors  and  mechanics 
are  interchanged.  One-fourth  of  the  expenses 
have  been  met  by  sale  of  the  tickets  at  ten 
cents  each,  leaving  a  yearly  expenditure  of 
$4,100,  which  has  been  cheerfully  covered  by 
the  directors.  The  average  performance  costs 
$88.00.  Almost  all  the  520  members  of  the 
classes  have  had  the  opportunity  to  act,  and 
the  audiences  have  aggregated  179,100. 
There  have  been  40  Sunday  matinees  for  chil- 
dren, and  15  performances  Saturday  evenings 
for  adults  each  year. 


Unfortunately  the  work  of  the  society  is 
sadly  curtailed  by  the  State  Sunday  law.  No 
other  day,  Mr.  Morse  affirms,  is  possible,  be- 
cause the  players  are  working  people.  The 
unreasonableness  of  the  law  has  driven  the 
little  ones  from  an  atmosphere  of  health  to  the 
streets  for  their  amusement.  Nickelodeons 
open  instead  their  gaping  jaws  and  you  pass 
groups  of  little  under-aged  fellows  watching 
moving  pictures  temptingly  described  as 
"Favorite  of  the  Harem,"  "A  Chinese  Opium 
Den"  and  "The  Russian  Chorus  Girls,"  with  a 
notice  "For  men  only."  "That  such  dens  of 
sick  morals  are  open  on  Sunday,"  the  writer 
exclaims,  "while  the  Children's  Theater  with 
its  tonic  of  health  and  effectiveness  is  re- 
strained by  law — is  it  not  a  pity?"  It  is  to  be 
strongly  urged  that  the  law  be  modified  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  permit  the  resumption  of  edu- 
cational performances.  For,  as  Miss  Herts 
has  observed  of  the  efforts  of  the  Educational 
Theater,  "our  triumph  is  that  the  child's  ten 
cents  buys  our  entrance  into  his  heart  and  life, 
while  he  spends  it  for  a  'show'  which  he  con- 
siders a  good  bargain.  The  box  office  counts 
meager  returns,  but  educationally  we  coin  the 
very  gold  of  young  hearts  into  eternal  profit." 
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THE    LATEST     REVELATIONS     REGARDING    THE 
WRIGHT     AEROPLANE 


^Y:^NSIDERING    the    achievement 

C\V>  of  Wilbur  Wright  with  his  aero- 
rf  plane  in  France  the  other  day, 
tt^  and  the  additional  flights  Orville 
>0  Wright  is  to  make  near  Wash- 
ington, unless  present  plans  change,  the  first 
actual  detail  photographs  of  this  famous  air 
craft — heretofore  kept  closely  veiled  from 
public  view^ — are  of  importance  in  estimating 
the  significance  of  the  experiments  going  on 
at  Fort  Myer.  These  photographs,  which 
we  reproduce  here  through  the  courtesy  of 
The  Scientific  American,  show,  our  contem- 
porary says,  that  the  motor-driven  aeroplane 
of  the  Wright  brothers  is  of  the  greatest  sim- 
plicity. It  is  nothing  more  than  the  gliding 
machine  of  the  Wright  brothers  with  a  motor 
and  propellers  added.  The  pictures  ought  to 
convince  all  of  the  absurdity  of  the  rumors 
that  this  aeroplane  is  based  upon  some  newly 
discovered  law  of  physics.  Very  sensational 
rumors  regarding  the  so-called  secrets  of  the 
Wright  aeroplane  should  now  be  deemed  dis- 
posed of. 

In  the  photographs  reproduced  here  it  is 
made  manifest  that  the  machine  is  fitted  with 
a  double  surface  horizontal  rudder  mounted 
in  front,  and  having  a  small  vertical  rudder 
at  its  central  point.    Twin  vertical  rudders  are 


used  at  the  rear  for  side-steering.  The  two 
propellers  are  located  at  the  rear  of  the  main 
planes,  and  are  driven  in  opposite  directions 
by  chains  from  the  motor  located  on  the  lower 
plane  a  short  distance  to  one  side  of  the  center 
line  of  the  machine. 

A  vertical  surf  ace , seen  at  the  front  end  of 
the  motor  is  the  radiator,  which  consists  of  a 
number  of  small  tubes  closely  assembled.  The 
machine  is  carried  on  wood  skids  placed  a 
short  distance  below  the  lower  plane,  and 
which  project  forward  and  upward  to  form 
a  support  for  the  front  horizontal  rudder. 
Suitable  stays  extend  downward  from  the 
front  edge  of  the  upper  plane  to  these  skids,, 
and  also  upward  from  the  front  edge  of  the 
lower  plane  to  their  vertical  uprights: 

"The  main  planes  are  40  feet  long  by  6J/2  feet: 
wide,  and  spaced* 6  feet  apart.  Their  supporting, 
surface  is  500  square  feet.  The  horizontal  rudder 
planes  are  16  feet  long  by  about  2J/2  feet  wide,, 
their  total  surface  being  75  square  feet.  The: 
weight  of  the  aeroplane  without  operator  or  sup- 
plies is  about  800  pounds.  With  two  men  and  a. 
supply  of  fuel  and  water,  it  weighs  about  1,150' 
pounds,  which,  if  the  area  of  the  horizontal  rud- 
der is  added  to  that  of  the  main  planes,  gives  a. 
loading  of  the  surfaces  of  but  2  pounds  per  square 
foot.  As  some  of  the  recent  French  monoplanes; 
carry  from  3  to  3^  pounds  per  square  foot  of  sup- 
porting surface,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  Wright 


THE  AEROPLANE    READY    TO    START,   SHOWING    RAIL  ALONG   WHICH    IT   RUNS 
The  tower  at  the  right  supports  a  heavy  weight  which  is  connected  to  the  small  car  that  carries  the  aeroplane.     At 
the  moment  of  startihg,  the  weight  drops  and  jerks  the  machine  suddenly  forward,  thus  accelerating  more  quickly  thao 
is  possible  with  the  propellers  alone. 
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THREE-QUARTER  REAR   VIEW   OF  THE  WRIGHT    AEROPLANE 

The  aeroplane  rests  on  skids  which  exteild  forward  and  support  the  horizontal  rudder.  Note  the  curved  vertical 
rudder  in  the  center  of  this,  the  vertical  radiating  tubes  at  front  edge  of  main  planes,  the  motor  extending  back  from 
them,  and  the  twin  propellers  and  rudders  at  the  rear. 


machine  is  not  heavily  loaded,  the  consequence 
being  that  it  can  rise  in  the  air  and  fly  at  a 
speed  of  26  miles  an  hour,  altho  it  is  capable  of 
traveling  at  the  rate  of  40.  The  machine  in  use 
in  France  has  but  two  control  levers,  while  the 
new  one  to  be  flown  here  has  three.  Two  of  these, 
which  control  the  warping  of  the  planes  and  the 
vertical  rudders,  can  be  worked  in  unison,  while 
the  third  operates  the  horizontal  rudder.  The 
4-cylinde_r,  vertical,  water-cooled  gasoline  motor 
(which  is  the  Wright  brothers'  own  design)  is 
run  ata  constant  speed  of  about  1,400  revolutions 
per  minute.  It  drives  the  propellers  in  opposite 
directions  at  about  500  revolutions  per  minute. 
No  carbureter  is  used,  the  gasoline  being  pumped 
into  the  cylinders  above  the  inlet  valves.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Orville  Wright,  the  speed  of  the 
aeroplane  is  varied  by  manipulating  the  surfaces 
and  not  by  varying  the  speed  of  the  motor.  The 
method  of  operating  the  motor  without  a  car- 
bureter by  feeding  gasoline  direct  to  the  cylinders 
is  that  used  by  Farman  with  his  8-cylinder  engine, 
and  it  is  claimed  that  this  method,  altho  not  eco- 
nomical of  fuel,  produces  the  best  results  when  a 
motor  is  run  at  constant  speed.  The  motor  of 
the  Wright  aeroplane  is  placed  in  a  fore-and-aft 
direction  across  the  lower  plane  a  short  distance 
to  one  side  of  the  center  liije,  while  the  aviator 
and  passenger  sit  beside  the  motor  on  the  other 
side  of  this  line  and  with  their  feet  upon  a  cross 
brace  below  and  in  front  of  the  plane.  The  frame 
and  braces  of  the  aeroplane  are  constructed  of 
wood  (spruce,  ash,  and  pine),  while  unbleached 
muslin  is  used  for  the  surfaces.  No  special  pains 
have  been  taken  to  reduce  the  resistance  of  the 
various  braces,  with  the  exception  of  the  uprights 
connecting  the  main  planes,  which  are  oval.  The 
planes    arc   braced   in   all    directions   with    piano 


wire.  They  are  flexibly  connected  so  that  they 
can  be  warped  slightly  by  cords  passing  through 
pulleys  and  connected  to  the  levers." 

Thus  the  main  points  about  the  Wright 
machine,  as  The  Scientific  American  sums 
them  up,  are  its  simplicity  and  efficiency.  "The 
former  is  apparent  by  a  glance  at  the  photo- 
graphs, which  also  show  some  reasons  for  the 
latter,  such  as  the  lack  of  a  tail  and  the  almost 
flat  surfaces  set  at  a  very  slight  angle  of  inci- 
dence." While  there  are  apparently  a  good 
many  head  braces  to  make  head  resistance, 
nevertheless  these  are  chiefly  concentrated  at 
one  point  in  the  centre  part  of  the  machine, 
where  the  resistance  of  the  motor,  radiator 
and  men  are  encountered  in  any  event.  Be- 
sides the  ease  with  which  the  machine  glides 
through  the  air,  the  Wrights  claim  that  their 
screw  propellers  (which  are  of  wood  and 
about  six  feet  in  diameter)  give  very  great 
efficiency.  This  is  another  of  the  chief 
reasons  why  they  can  propel  their  machine  at 
such  high  speeds  with  so  very  little  horse 
power.  The  chain  drive  from  the  motor  to  the 
propeller  shaft  is  also  a  fairly  efficient  form 
of  power  transmission.  As  a  result  of  these 
various  causes,  they  have  succeeded  in  attain- 
ing a  speed  of  forty-four  miles  an  hour  with 
about  twenty-five  horse  power,  which  shows 
that   their   machine   is   practically   a  hundred 
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per  cent,  more  efficient  than  the  best  of  those 
made  abroad.  When  the  question  of  stability 
and  safety  is  considered,  however,  this 
machine  does  not  appear  to  so  great  an  advan- 
tage. It  is  true  that  the  transverse  and  longi- 
tudinal stability  can  be  maintained  with  great 
ease  by  the  warping  of  the  ends  of  the  sur- 
faces and  the  use  of  the  horizontal  rudder,  but 
there  is  nothing  in  the  least  automatic  in  the 
way  this  is  done,  the  aviator  being  depended 
upon  entirely  to  control  the  equilibrium  of  the 
machine  by  moving  levers.  If  anything-  hap- 
pened to  the  man  directing  the  machine,  or 
should  he  make  a  false  movement  of  a  lever, 
the  aeroplane  would  either  plunge  suddenly 
to  the  ground  or  turn  a  backward  somersault. 
Should  anything  happen  to  the  horizontal 
rudder  (as  has  been  known  to  occur  with  other 
aeroplanes)  the  machine  would  be  completely 
out  of  control  of  the  aviator,  and  it  would 
probably  be  dashed  to  the  ground.  With  the 
Farman  type  of  machine,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  employs  a  steadying  tail,  an  accident  to 
the  rudder  might  be  counteracted  by  the  tail. 
Thus,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  and  efficiency, 
as  our  contemporary  thinks,  the  element  of 
safety  has  been  sacrificed  to  a  considerable 
extent.  In  a  machine  for  war  purposes,  how- 
ever, speed  and  efficiency  are  most  desirable. 
The  Wright  brothers  themselves  endeavor 
to  give  the  experience  of  the  aviator  in  start- 
ing off  and  making  a  flight.  The  Century 
Magazine  prints  an  article  from  their  pen  in 
the  course  of  which  the  illustrious  aviators 
say: 

'"Let  us  fancy  ourselves  ready  for  the  start. 
The  machine  is  placed  upon  a  single  rail  track 
facing  the  wind,  and  is  securely  fastened  with  a 
cable.  The  engine  is  put  in  motion,  and  the 
propellers  in  the  rear  whir.  You  take  your  seat 
at  the  center  of  the  machine  beside  the  operator. 
He  slips  the  cable,  and  you  shoot  forward.  An 
assistant  who  has  been  holding  the  machine  in 
balance  on  the  rail  starts  forward  with  you,  but 
before  you  have  gone  fifty  feet  the  speed  is  too 
great  for  him  and  he  lets  go.  Before  reaching 
the  end  of  the  track  the  operator  moves  the  front 
rudder,  and  the  machine  lifts  from  the  rail  like 
a  kite  supported  by  the  pressure  of  the  air  under- 
neath it.  The  ground  under  you  is  at  first  a 
perfect  blur,  but  as  you  rise  the  objects  become 
clearer.  At  a  height  of  one  hundred  feet  you 
feel  hardly  any  motion  at  all,  except  for  the  wind 
which  strikes  your  face.  If  you  did  not  take  the 
precaution  to  fasten  your  hat  before  starting,  you 
have  probably  lost  it  by  this  time.  The  operator 
moves  a  level;  the  right  wing  rises,  and  the 
machine  swings  about  to  the  left.  You  make  a 
very  short  turn,  yet  you  do  not  feel  the  sensation 
of  being  thrown  from  your  seat,  so  often  experi- 
enced in  automobile  and  railway  travel.  You 
find  yourself  facing  toward  the  point  from  which 


you  started.  The  objects  on  the  ground  now 
seem  to  be  moving  at  much  higher  speed,  tho  you 
perceive  no  change  in  the  pressure  of  the  wind 
on  your  face.  You  know  then  that  you  are  trav- 
eling with  the  wind.  When  you  near  the  start- 
ing-point, the  operator  stops  the  motor  while  still 
high  in  the  air.  The  machine  coasts  down  at  an 
oblique  angle  to  the  ground,  and  after  sliding  fifty 
or  a  hundred  feet  comes  to  rest.  Altho  the 
machine  often  lands  when  traveling  at  a  speed 
of  a  mile  a  minute,  you  feel  no  shock  whatever, 
and  cannot,  in  fact,  tell  the  exact  moment  at 
which  it  first  touched  the  ground.  The  motor 
close  beside  you  kept  up  an  almost  deafening  roar 
during  the  whole  flight,  yet  in  your  excitement 
you  did  not  notice  it  till  it  stopped!" 

The  bearing  of  the  problem  of  stability  upon 
the  construction  of  the  machine  itself  is  dealt 
with  by  the  Wrights  in  the  course  of  the  same 
Century  Magazine  paper: 

"The  balancing  of  a  flyer  may  seem,  at  first 
thought,  to  be  a  very  simple  matter,  yet  almost 
every  experimenter  had  found  in  this  the  one 
point  which  he  could  not  satisfactorily  master. 
Many  different  methods  were  tried.^  Some  ex- 
perimenters placed  the  center  of  gravity  far  below 
the  wings",  in  the  belief  that  the  weighty  would 
naturally  seek  to  remain  at  the  lowest  point.  It 
was  true  that,  like  the  pendulum,  it  tended  to  seek 
the  lowest  point;  but,  also  like  the  pendulum,  it 
tended  to  oscillate  in  a  manner  destructive  of  all 
stability.  A  more  satisfactory  system,  especially 
for  lateral  balance,  was  that  of  arranging  the 
wings  in  the  shape  of  a  broad  V,  to  form  a  di- 
hedral angle,  with  the  centre  low  and  the  wing- 
tips  elevated.  In  theory  this  was  an  automatic 
system,  but  in  practice  it  had  two  serious  de- 
fects; first,  it  tended  to  keep  the  machine  oscil- 
lating; and.  second,  its  usefulness  was  restricted 
to  calm  air." 

To  those  who  take  a  less  personal  interest 
in  the  problem,  it  matters  little,  as  the  New 
York  Evening  Sun  remarked  editorially  the 
day  after  Orville  Wright's  record-breaking 
achievement  at  Fort  Myer,  who  goes  furthest 
into  the  horizon,  "but  people  who  look  at  these 
things  from  a  patriotic  point  of  view  will 
doubtless  be  gratified  on  reading  of  the  re- 
markable achievement  of  Mr.  Orville  Wright 
at  Fort  Myer.  Just  after  his  successful  flight 
at  Issy  the  other  day,  Delagrange  wired  to  one 
of  his  acquaintances :  "If  only  I  succeed  in 
making  a  record  of  an  hour's  journey  before 
Wright,  we  French  aviators  may  rest  content. 
The  laurels  will  be  ours  despite  all  the  Ameri- 
cans." Before  Delagrange's  performance  of 
three  weeks  ago  Farman  held  the  record  with 
a  flight  of  nearly  half  an  hour.  Delagrange 
outdid  him  by  scarcely  more  than  half  a  min- 
ute, while  Wright's  flight,  as  the  Evening  Sun 
notes,  was  by  long  odds  the  greatest  to  date 
ever  achieved  with  an  aeroplane. 
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DISCOVERY     OF    A     HUMAN     BEING'S    AGE    THROUGH 

THE     BONES 


■^/7?AKING  advantage  of  the  possibil- 

TVu  ity  of  determining  indirectly  the 
\\  mineral  content  of  bones  in 
^1  human  beings  by  means  of  their 
>>6  opacity  to  Roentgen  rays,  Pro- 
fessor Charles  Henry,  says  The  Scientific 
American,  has  been  examining  the  hands  of 
many  people  of  different  ages  in  order  to 
verify  the  lav^r  of  Flourens. 

According  to  the  law  of  Flourens,  as  stated 
in  the  columns  of  our  contemporary,  the  dura- 
tion of  the  period  of  gro^rth  bears  a  definite 
relation  to  longevity;  and,  in  particular,  the 
time  occupied  by  any  animal  in  attaining  its 
maximum  stature  is  a  definite  fraction,  con- 
stant for  all  the  individuals  of  the  species,  of 
the  duration  of  the  animal's  life.  The  maxi- 
mum stature  is  attained  simultaneously  with 
the  maximum  development  of  the  skeleton 
and,  as  the  weight  of  the  skeleton  is  a  pro- 
portion of  the  amount  of  mineral  salts  which 
it  contains,  the  law  may  be  expressed  in  a 
more  mathematical  form  by  saying  that  the 
percentage  of  mineral  salts  in  the  bones  of  all 
animals  of  the  same  species  may  be  repre- 
sented by  similar  curves  of  growth  and  decline 


which  will  differ  solely  in  the  values  of  indi- 
vidual units. 

The  opacity,  or,  to  be  more  strictly  accurate, 
the  degree  of  opacity  of  the  bones  indicates 
thus  the  degree  of  maturity  of  the  individual. 
From  his  examination  of  subjects  at  different 
ages  Professor  Henry,  with  his  Roentgen  ray 
apparatus,  modified  by  photographic  plates, 
has  deduced  a  maximum  opacity  at  from  thirty 
to  thirty-two  years  (the  age  at  which  the 
height  and  weight  normally  reach  their  great- 
est limits),  and  a  minimum  opacity  of  forty- 
five  years.  Analyses  of  the  ashes  of  bones  of 
deceased  persons  of  various  ages  and  both 
sexes  confirm  the  results  arrived  at  by  Pro- 
fessor Henry.  It  will  in  time,  it  is  predicted,, 
be  possible  to  calculate  the  expectation  of  life 
of  any  individual  by  these  tests  of  bone 
opacity,  and  even  to  establish  life  insurance 
premiums  upon  a  more  equitable  basis  than 
mortality  statistics  afford.  The  testimony  of 
a  person  as  to  his  or  her  age  can  now,  how- 
ever, be  confirmed  or  refuted  by  the  method 
just  perfected,  which  seems  to  have  given  re- 
sults sufficiently  exact  and  intelligible  to-  standi 
the  severest  tests  of  evidence. 


RADIOGRAPH    OF   FIFTEEN-YEAR-OLD    CHILD'S 
HAND  BONES 

For  purposes  of  photometric  measurement  a  finger  joint 
has  been  cut  from  the  radiograph.  Compare  the  opacity 
with  the  adjoining  picture. 


KADIOGKAI'H    OF    BONKS   OF   AGEU   WOMAN'S 
HAND 

At  the  right  is  the  graduated  aluminum  standard  which 
has  been  cut  out  of  the  other  picture.  An  export  would 
place  the  age  of  the  persoa  whose  h,an,d  is  here  at  75^ 
lA'hich  is  correct. 
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THE    PLANETESIMAL    THEORY    AND     ITS    APPLICA- 
TION   TO    MARS 


S'«^*rrtTUDENTS  of  astronomy  are  well 
>M#  aware  that  Sir  Norman  Lockyer 
\\  has  preached  the  meteoric  theory 
.  j\  of  the  formation  of  planets  and 
'  «^Q,  suns,  notes  The  Edinburgh  Re- 
view. It  is  equally  well  known  that  his 
brother  astronomers  have  "been  a  little  shy" 
about  accepting  this  new  gospel.  Within  the 
last  few  years,  Professors  Moulton  and  Cham- 
berlain, of  Chicago,  have  elaborated  an  ad- 
vance upon  the  meteoritic  hypothesis,  and 
"produced  the  fantastic  theory  of  planetesi- 
mals,"  which  has  provoked  no  enthusiasm 
among  astronomers,  but  has  been  a  little  more 
fortunate  among  geologists.  Our  contempor- 
ary quotes  a  few  lines  from  a  recent  geologi- 
cal publication  issued  by  the  British  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science  to  the 
effect  that  the  planetesimal  theory  is  a  devel- 
opment of  the  meteoritic  theory,  "and  presents 
it  in  an  especially  attractive  guise." 

It  regards  meteorites  as  very  sparsely  dis- 
tributed through  space  and  gravity  as  power- 
less to  condense  them  into  densfe  groups.  So 
it  assigns  the  parentage  of  the  solar  system 
to  a  spiral  nebula,  composed  of  planetesimals, 
and  the  planets  as  formed  from  knots  in  the 
nebula,  where  many  planetesimals  had  been 
concentrated  near  the  intersection  of  their  or- 
bits. These  groups  of  meteorites,  already  as 
dense  as  a  swarm  of  bees,  were  then  packed 
closer  by  the  influence  of  gravity,  and  the  con- 
tracting mass  was  heated  by  the  pressure,  even 
above  the  normal  melting  point  of  the  material, 
which  was  kept  rigid  by  the  weight  of  the  out- 
lying layers. 

Now  we  may  admire,  says  The  Edinburgh 
Review,  commenting  upon  this,  the  ingenu- 
ousness of  those  who,  wishing  to  start  with 
something  more  aboriginal  than  a  fairly  simple 
solar  system,  have  hit  upon  that  most  dynamic- 
ally complex  and  incomprehensible  thing,  a 
spiral  nebula,  for  their  protoplasm.  But  the 
theory  of  planetesimals  is  not  as  yet  among 
the  theories  of  dynamical  astronomy  which  are 
accepted  as  canonical.  Only  semi-popular  ac- 
counts of  it  have  been  published,  and  it  has 
never  been  subjected  in  detail  to  the  scrutiny 
of  keen  mathematicians.  So  at  present  we  are 
not  even  sure  that  it  does  not  suffer  from  the 
disadvantage  attributed  not  long  ago  to  an- 
other theory— that  "it  is  very  interesting  but 
contradicted  by  the  l^ws  of  gravitation."   This 


commentator  even  fears  that  Dr.  Alfred  Rus- 
sell Wallace  was  not  well  advised  when  he 
adopted  it  as  "the  last  word  of  science  upon 
the  subject  of  the  origin  of  planets."  His 
adaptation  of  the  theory  to  the  case  of  Mars 
seems  to  this  critic  "very  curious."  Dr. 
Wallace  supposes  that  Mars  was  formed  by 
the  gradual  accretion  of  solid  planetesimals, 
so  slowly  that  the  heat  engendered  by  the  im- 
pact of  each  little  body  was  lost  by  radiation 
almost  as  soon  as  it  generated,  so  that  the 
process  produced  a  hard  cold  world  of  stones. 
Then  there  came  along  a  dense  mass  of 
planetesimals  that  the  cold  planet  captured 
very  quickly,  with  the  result  that  it  accumu- 
lated a  hot  molten  skin  upon  a  cold  exterior. 
The  skin  cooled  quickly,  and  shrank  and 
cracked,  and  so  we  have  the  canals  of  Mars, 
those  famous  things  which  may  exist  and 
which  again  may  not.  Dr.  Percival  Lowell 
being  sure  they  do,  while  Professor  Wallace 
is  as  sure  they  do  not  in  any  artificial  sense. 
"In  recent  years  scientists  have  been  very 
free  with  their  hypothesis  of  capture,  forget- 
ful of  the  clear,  dynamical  principles  which 
show  that  the  conditions  for  capture  are  alto- 
gether exceptional."  The  Edinburgh  Review 
and  Paris  Cosmos  say  they  do  not  believe  that 
Dr.  Wallace's  exploitation  of  the  planetesimal 
theory  will  stand  the  strain  of  examination 
by   cold-blooded   mathematicians. 

"And  he  is  a  rash  person  who  would  start  out 
to  explain  the  evolution  of  the  Martian  canals 
from  a  spiral  nebula,  rather  than  admit  the  exist- 
ence of  ahy  desired  number  of  super-intelligent 
Martians.     . 

"Mr.  Lowell  has  failed  to  make  us  see,  as  he 
does,  in  his  Martian  canals,  any  proof  of  the  ex- 
istence of  intelligent  constructive  life  upon  the 
planet.  Dr.  Wallace  has  not  been  able,  we  be- 
lieve, to  add  anything  material  to  his  favorite 
thesis  thatour  Earth  is  the  unique  abode  of  life 
in  the  universe.  Each  has  done  something  to 
produce  the  impression  that  the  scientific  man  is 
as  prone  as  the  man  in  the  street  to  adopt  his 
conclusions  first  and  fit  the  facts  to  them  after- 
wards. The  impression  is  not  good  for  the  credit 
of  science,^  but  happily  there  is  no  need  for  admit- 
ting that  it  is  a  just  impression.  Sober  scientific 
opinion  has  always  maintained  an  attitude  of  ex- 
treme reserve  in  the  question  of  life  upon  Mars. 
One  cannot  expect  that  the  newspapers  will  do 
the  same,  for  as  the  American  reporter  said  to  an 
astronomer  who  protested  that  sensational  dis- 
covery was  not  in  his  line:  'Sir!  The  public 
demands  it.'  The  public,  however,  has  opportuni- 
ties for  observing  how  the  same  facts  assume 
different  complexions  when  viewed  through  spec- 
tacles of  opposite  party  colors." 
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THE     SCIENCE    OF    REARING    HUMAN    THORO- 

BREDS 


^s^HE  development  of  a  science  of 

T*V\  man-breeding  seems  to  Dr. 
]j  Albert  G.  Keller,  of  Yale,  de- 
Jy  cidedly  premature,  even  if  it  be 
':JQ  possible.  It  is,  he  believes,  an 
idea  referable  mainly  to  the  progress  of  Dar- 
winian ideas.  He  throws  doubt  upon  the  whole 
scheme  of  those  preachers  of  "eugenics"  who 
try  to  improve  man's  "breed"  by  controlling 
his  mating.  This  was  attempted  by  the  Spar- 
tans, as  all  are  aware,  and,  it  would  appear, 
with  some  measure  of  success.  But  such  a 
movement  as  that  on  behalf  of  "eugenics,"  or 
man-breeding  based  upon  heredity  laws,  ini- 
tiated by  Dr.  Francis  Galton,  could  be  the 
product  of  an  age  like  our  own  alone,  of  a 
period  the  basis  of  whose  thinking  is  unduly 
evolutionary.     Is  "eugenics"  a  dream? 

First  of  all,  Dr.  Keller,  whose  paper  is 
published  in  The  Yale  Review,  inquires 
whether  human  breeding  is,  after  all,  really 
uncontrolled.  At  first  sight  it  might  appear 
so.  But  a  little  study  and  reflection  must 
dispel  this  idea. 

"A  good  many  laws  on  the  statute  books  are 
designed  to  control  human  mating,  setting  for 
it  conditions  of  age  and  the  like  whose  trans- 
gression means  punishment.  This  is  but  the  crud- 
est form  of  control ;  a  more  efficient  one  lies 
in  custom,  precedent,  and  prejudice,  factors  whose 
action  is  so  much  more  penetrating  and  intimate 
than  formal  law  can  ever  be,  and  which  sur- 
round the  matrimonial  relations  of  the  present 
day  with  decided  barriers  and  compulsions.  These 
latter  are  visible  to  all.  They  are  often  so  pro- 
nounced that  the  idea  of  union  in  contravention 
of  them  becomes  all  but  unthinkable;  and  so 
dominant  that  the  actuality  of  such  union  en- 
tails scandal,  or,  at  least,  sensation.  Fiction, 
which  aims  at  the  unusual,  is  full  of  the  style 
of  plot  which  is  built  upon  disregard  of  powerful 
conventionalities  of  this  order;  even  if  stories 
often  carry  the  moral  that  such  disregard  of 
established  precedents  is  good  and  right,  this 
neither  effects  the  validity  of  the  latter  nor  does 
it  prove  that,  in  actual  life,  transgression  of  them 
leads  to  happiness.  These  'unwritten  laws'  are 
a  very  tangible  force,  and  have  gJways  been  so. 
Again,  if  one  reflects  upon  the  life  of  primitive 
peoples,  their  rules  respecting  endogamy  and 
exogamy  and  their  endless  prohibitions  and  pre- 
scriptions pertaining  to  the  sex-relation  cause  one 
to  think,  when  immersed  in  the  study  of  them, 
that  little  could  have  been  done  in  the  childhood 
of  the  race  except  to  regulate  these  matters. 
Such  is  the  extent  of  custom  and  precedent, 
forces  so  ever-present  with  men  that  men  are 
likely  to  become  unconscious  of  them.  Plainly, 
it  would  be  well  to  be  resolved  as  to  their  nature 
before    comparing   them    to    their    disparagement 


with  a  purely  human  agency  of  control,  like  the 
breeder,  however  astonishingly  the  latter  may  have 
become  perfected  in  keenness  of  observation, 
aptness  of  intuition  and  skill  in  technique." 

It  might  be  taken  as  an  axiom  that  men,  at 
any  rate  thinking  men,  are  bound  to  try  to 
improve   the   race.     But   the   specific   method 
employed  must  vary,  of  course,  with  the  way 
in  which  the  case  is  understood.     In  general, 
the  greatest   divergence  of  methods   for  im- 
provement rests  upon  diversity  of  view,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  held,  as  to  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  heredity  and  environment 
in  the  life  of  men.     Where  shall  the  effort  be 
put — upon  man's  bodily  and  mental  make-up 
or  upon  the  conditions  amid  which  he  is  to 
live?     If  one  believes  that  environment  is  all 
effective — that  nurture  is  determinative — then 
the  discussion  of  mating  is  to  him  irrelevant. 
All  that  has  to  be  done  is  to  organize  effort 
that  shall  impinge  upon  living  generations.    If 
a  Papuan  boy  is  capable,  under  favoring  con- 
ditions of  environment,  of  developing  into  a 
cultured  English  or  German  gentleman,  clearly 
the  way  to  improve  the  race,  tho  costly  and 
arduous,  is  perfectly  plain.     One  has  only  to 
provide  a  suitable  environment.     This  is  the 
theory   of   many    sentimentalists    and   vision- 
aries, and  Dr.  Keller  declares  that  it  has  no 
scientific  standing.     And  as  for  its  results  in 
such  a  case  as  the  one  mentioned,  there  is  little 
cause  for  encouragement.     One  German  colo- 
nial  administrator  has   said   that  the   central 
African  who  can  play  the  pianp  and  discourse 
learnedly   upon   the    Shakespeare-Bacon    con- 
troversy is  sure  to  be  a  scamp.     If,  now,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  believed  that  heredity  is 
all-important — that  "nature"  is  determinative 
— then  the  problem  of  the  control  of  human 
mating  is  the  only  logical  point  of  human  at- 
tack in  the  effort  to  uplift  the  race.     It  pre- 
sents a  discouraging  front.     Consequently  the 
scientist  is  obliged  to  renounce  the  eloquent 
optimism  of  the  man  with  the  vision  and  the 
mission.     There  are,  of  course,  various  means 
between  these  two  extremes  of  theory  and  so 
of  practice,  but  conviction  is  almost  sure  to 
lean  heavily  in  one  direction,  even  if  a  modi- 
cum of  concession  towards  the  other  be  pro- 
fessed: 


"With  the  wider  acceptance  of  certain  con- 
tentions of  Weismannism,  in  particular  the  de- 
nial of  the  inheritance  by  offspring  of  characters 
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acquired  in  life  by  parents,  the  relative  im- 
portance of  'inborn,'  'ancestral'  characters  has 
steadily  increased.  If  a  man  is,  as  a  parent, 
inalterably  what  his  own  ancestral  germ-plasm 
has  made  him— if  he  can  pass  on  to  the  next 
generation  only  what  he  has  received  from  his 
own  parents— then  the  particular  personal  qual- 
ities acquired  in  a  life  of  strife  with  environ- 
ment do  not  count  at  all,  biologically,  for  the 
race.  If  parents  can  pass  on  to  their  children 
only  the  varying  combinations  of  the  inborn  qual- 
ities of  all  their  own  ancestors,  then  you  cannot 
hope,  by  exercising  influence  upon  the  living  in- 
dividual— by  altering  his  environment — to  cause 
him  to  confer  upon  his  offspring  at  birth  any- 
thing but  what  he  would  have  passed  on  had 
you  let  him  alone.  He  transmits  what  he  is,  not 
what  he  is  made.  Thus  the  composition  of  the 
hereditary  elements,  or  germ-plasm,  is  regarded 
as  of  surpassing  importance  for  the  character  and 
destiny  of  the  individual ;  environment  is  taken 
to  be  a  factor  competent  only  to  accelerate  or 
retard  the  working-out  of  heredity.  Its  real 
efficacy  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  conditions  the 
activity  of  selection,  i.  e.  those  survive  who  can 
adapt  themselves  to  the  local  type  of  environ- 
ment. It  is  not  supposed  to  determine  directly 
the  characters  of  individuals,  but,  these  charac- 
ters being  given  in  the  apparently  fortuitous  com- 
binations of  the  hereditary  elements  in  the  germ- 
plasm,  are  propagated  or  quenched  according  as 
their  favor  or  jeopardize,  or  render,  impossible 
the  existence,  within  the  environment,  of  those 
who  display  them.  Essential  race-  or  family- 
characters  cannot  be  altered  or  acquired  to  any 
great  extent,  even  by  the  individual;  much  less 
can  he  pass  on  anything  which  he  has  not  in- 
herited. 
"How,  then,  can  man  be  trusted  to  reach  cor- 


rect conclusions  as  to  the  methods  and  rules 
of  self-breeding?  He  invariably  fixes  his  eye 
upon  single  qualities,  striking,  and  yet,  perhaps, 
only  external  and  of  small  import  after  all;  for 
he  is  unable  to  grasp  the  delicate  issues  of  in- 
ternal adjustment,  correlated  variation,  constitu- 
tional peculiarities,  and  the  like.  Among  his 
animals  the  selector  seeks  simple  and  definite 
qualities — speed,  weight,  strength,  color-— and 
breeds  along  experimentally  or  even  unconscious- 
ly, until  he  brings  up  against  some  unfavorable 
result  of  his  breeding  that  tends  to  ruin  the  pro- 
duct. Then  he  strikes  off  at  some  angle,  ex- 
periments at  avoiding  the  misfortune,  and  grad- 
ually, through  the  experience  of  generations — 
all  breeding,  it  may  be,  for  the  same  definite 
quality — learns  to  secure  what  is  desired  with 
the  minimum  of  unfavorable  compensation.  But 
how,  in  man-breeding,  can  anything  analogous 
take  place?  The  animal-breeder  at  least  knows 
what  he  wants,  but  how  about  the  man-breeder? 
Men  are  not  allowed  to  eliminate  men,  even 
though  they  are  manifestly  'unfit,'  and,  in  any 
case,  nothing  is  gained  by  blindly  accentuating 
some  one  quality.  Already  objections  are  raised 
against  Eugenics  that  it  contemplates,  or  at 
least  would  result  in,  one-sided  products.  These 
are  often  most  desirable  in  the  eyes  of  the 
animal-breeder;  but  among  men  a  society  of 
prognathous  blockheads,  even  tho.  they  are 
physically  gigantic,  or  of  statuesque  idiots,  is  as 
little  desirable  as  one  of  anemic  and  rickety  bards, 
or  of  female  geniuses  whose  mother-instincts, 
even  if  they  marry  and  bear  children,  may  be 
perverted  or  atrophied.  The  task  of  breeding 
men  looks  too  large  for  human  powers ;  and 
many  and  sore  would  be  the  misgivings  of  the 
thoughtful  man  at  seeing  it  placed  in  human 
hands.' 


RESEMBLANCES    OF    AN    INLAND     LAKE    TO    A    LIVING 

BEING 


;OMPARISON  of  an  inland  lake 
to  a  living  being  seems  to  Pro- 
fessor E.  A.  Birge,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Fisheries 
Society,  to  be  one  of  the  happiest 
of  the  attempts  to  find  resemblances  between 
animate  and  inanimate  objects.  Unlike  many 
such  comparisons,  adds  Professor  Birge,  com- 
parisons which  turn  on  a  single  point  of  re- 
semblance, and  whose  fitness  disappears  as 
soon  as  the  objects  are  viewed  from  a  dififer- 
ent  position,  the  appropriateness  of  this  in- 
creases rather  than  diminishes  as  our  knowl- 
edge both  of  lakes  and  of  living  beings  is  en- 
larged.* 

The  lake,  like  the  organism,  has  its  birth 
and  its  period  of  growth,  maturity,  old  age 


•Proceedings  op  the  Amesicait  Fisheries  Society:  Ad- 
dress of  the  President  at  the  thirty-sixth  annual  meet- 
ing.    Published  by  the  society. 


and  death.  This  fact  is  an  obvious  one  once 
it  is  pointed  out,  for  of  all  the  larger  features 
of  the  landscape  the  lake  is  the  youngest  and 
most  transient.  Its  birth  lies  in  the  recent 
past,  and  in  no  very  long  space  of  time  its 
existence  must  come  to  an  end. 

In  any  lake  district,  lakes  may  be  found  in 
all  stages  of  maturity  and  decay,  and  many 
dead  lakes  will  be  seen — places  where  lakes 
once  existed  which  are  now  extinct.  Lakes 
show  not  only  the  cycle  of  individual  exist- 
ence, but  also  the  rhythm  of  seasonal  activity. 
The  activity  of  the  lake  in  summer,  both  phy- 
sical and  vital,  contrasts  sharply  with  its  tor- 
pidity in  winter. 

The  lake,  moreover,  resembles  the  living 
organism  not  only  in  its  annual  recurrence  of 
activity.  The  comparison  may  be  pushed  far- 
ther and  extended  to  the  minor  fluctuations  of 
the  vigor  of  vital  manifestations  which  char- 
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acterize  lake  and  living  organism  alike.  Cer- 
tainly in  all  these  points  and  in  many  others  the 
lake,  as  has  been  said,  resembles  a  living  being. 
But  in  no  respect  does  it  resemble  an  organism 
more  closely  than  in  its  respiration.  The  lake 
is  morphologically  a  very  simple  creature,  re- 
sembling rather  a  gigantic  sort  of  elemental 
jelly  fish  than  a  more  highly  organized  being. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  better,  says  Dr.  Birge, 
to  compare  the  lake  not  with  the  organism  as 
a  whole  in  this  detail  of  respiration,  but  with 
the  special  respiratory  substance  of  the  animal 
— the  blood. 

Like  the  blood  of  the  higher  animals,  the 
lake  consists  of  an  unorganized  fluid — the 
plasma  of  the  blood  and  the  water  of  the  lake 
— and  of  numerous  organized  and  actively  liv- 
ing parts,  cells  in  the  case  of  the  blood  and  the 
plants  and  animals  in  the  lake.  As  is  the  case 
in  the  animal,  the  respiratory  gases  are  ab- 
sorbed and  transmitted  to  the  living  structures 
by  means  of  the  unorganized  fluid.  Doctor 
Birge  thus  traces  in  outline  the  history  of 
these  processes  and  their  result  upon  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  lake: 

"The  respiration  of  the  lake,  like  that  of  the 
higher  animal,  may  be  divided  into  external  and 
internal  respiration.  By  the  former  we  under- 
stand the  absorption  of  certain  gases  from  the 
air  and  the  return  of  other  gases  to  it,  as  well 
as  the  processes  by  which  this  exchange  is  ef- 
fected. We  include  in  it  also  the  methods  by 
which  the  gases  are  distributed  in  the  lake  and 
conveyed  to  and  from  the  surface  of  the  water, 
which  takes  them  from  the  atmosphere  and  gives 
them  back  to  it.  By  internal  respiration  we  mean 
the  gaseous  exchangees  which  take  place  in  the 
lake  itself,  between  its  various  organisms  and  the 
water  surrounding  them.  With  these  exchanges 
come  the  chemical  processes  by  which  the  char- 
acter of  the  gases  is  altered  or  new  gases  manu- 
factured, in  the  course  of  the  vital  activities  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  lake. 

The  external  respiration  of  the  lake  closely 
resembles  that  of  the  organism.  The  lake  ab- 
sorbs oxygen,  carbon  dioxide  and  nitrogen  from 
the  atmosphere,  and  returns  to  it  nitrogen,  car- 
bon dioxide  and  sometimes  other  gases.  The 
nitrogen  absorbed  by  the  lake,  like  that  taken 
in  by  an  animal,  has  very  little  or  nothing  to 
do  with  the  vital  processes.  In  autumn,  as  the 
lake  cools,  larger  amounts  of  nitrogen  are  ab- 
sorbed, according  to  the  general  law  of  absorp- 
tion of  gases.  As  the  lake  warms  during  the 
summer  season,  the  capacity  for  holding  gases  in 
absorption  becomes  smaller,  and  some  of  the 
nitrogen  is  lost.  This  process  is  a  purely  phy- 
sical one,  and  has  apparently  no  influence  on  the 
life  of  any  of  the  organisms  whose  home  is  in 
the   water. 

"The  relation  of  the  oxygen  to  life  is,  how- 
ever, far  different,  and  the  processes  of  ex- 
terna-1  respiration  are  of  prime  importance  to 
the  living  beings  of  the  lake.  Speaking  roughly, 
and  in  terms  of  our  comparison,  we  may  say  that 


an  inland  lake  is  an  organism  which  takes  one 
full  inspiration  in  the  fall,  and  another,  less  com- 
plete, in  the  early  spring;  that  during  the  winter 
it  does  not  breathe  at  all,  and  during  the  summer 
has  only  a  very  shallow  and  imperfect  respiration. 
As  the  lake  cools  in  the  fall  the  temperature  be- 
comes uniform  from  top  to  bottom  at  a  date 
which  will  vary  from  late  September  to  late 
November  or  early  December,  according  to  the 
area  and  the  depth  of  the  lake  and  the  conse- 
quent temperature  of  the  bottom  water,  the  vol- 
ume of  water  to  be  cooled,  and  the  vigor  of  the 
cooling  processes.  When  the  temperature  has 
thus  become  uniform,  the  water  of  the  lake  is 
readily  moved  throughout  its  entire  depth  by  the 
v/ind.  It  i«  turned  over  and  all  parts  of  it  are 
brought  into  contact  with  the  atmosphere.  As  a 
result,  inland  lakes,  even  those  whose  depth  is 
two  hundred  feet  or  more,  become  almost,  or 
quite,  saturated  with  oxygen  at  a  temperature 
but  little  above  the  freezing  point." 

The  absorption  and  distribution  of  oxygen 
constitutes  one  of  the  fundamental  problems 
of  life  for  any  large  and  active  organism.  The 
difficulty  of  solving  the  problem  is  increased 
by  the  fact  that  no  large  reserve  stock  of  oxy- 
gen can  be  maintained.  In  the  case  of  a 
human  being  there  may  be  a  food  supply  in 
the  tissues  sufficient  to  sustain  life  for  weeks, 
even  tho  no  new  supply  is  taken  in.  There  is 
water  enough  in  the  body  to  maintain  life  for 
days.  But  if  the  supply  of  oxygen  is  shut  off 
life  can  be  continued  only  for  a  very  few 
minutes  on  the  stock  of  oxygen  contained  in 
the  body.  So  narrow  is  the  space  between 
abundance  of  oxygen  and  death  from  oxygen 
starvation.  In  a  cold-blooded  animal — with 
which  the  lake  ought  to  be  compared — pro- 
cesses of  respiration  are  slower,  but  the  rela- 
tive situation  is  not  materially  different.  The 
result  of  these  conditions  is  that  in  any  large 
animal  enormous  surfaces  must  be  provided 
for  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  and  there  must 
be  a  very  perfect  mechanism  for  its  distribu- 
tion. Such  respiratory  systems  exist  in  a  great 
variety  of  forms,  many  of  which  are  extremely 
complex  and  efficient.  In  the  case  of  man  the 
absorbing  surface  of  the  lungs  is  said  to 
amount  to  about  two  thousand  square  feet — 
an  area  as  great  as  that  of  floor,  ceiling  and 
walls  of  a  room  twenty  feet  square  and  fifteen 
feet  high.  The  necessity  for  arrangements 
for  a  large  absorbing  surface  increases  with 
the  size  of  the  animal,  since  in  a  large  organ- 
ism the  area  of  the  general  surface  is  far 
smaller  in  proportion  to  its  mass  than  in  a 
small  organism  of  the  same  shape.  In  a  lake 
of  enormous  size — enormous  as  compared  with 
any  living  being — the  absorbing  surface  is 
very  small  as  compared  with  its  mass,  being 
only  the  upper  surface  of  the  water.    The  lake 
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is,  therefore,  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  the 
matter  of  absorbing  oxygen  as  compared  with 
the  animal.  Moreover,  to  quote  the  words  of 
Professor  Birge: 

"Still  further,  all  higher  animals,  both  cold- 
blooded and  warm-blooded,  contain  in  their  blood 
some  chemical  substance  which  has  a  special  affin- 
ity for  oxygen,  and  which  can  rapidly _  pick  up 
large  quantities  of  it.  Such  a  substance  is  wholly 
lacking  in  the  water  of  the  lake,  whose  respira- 
tory power  is  correspondingly  small  as  regards 
both  the  rapidity  with  which  oxygen  can  be  taken 
up  and  the  amount  which  can  be  absorbed.  It 
is  indeed  true  that  water  will  absorb,  according 


to  the  general  laws  of  the  absorption  of  gases, 
about  twice  as  much  oxygen  as  nitrogen  under 
similar  conditions.  This  fact  allows  the  lake  to 
take  in  a  larger  stock  of  oxygen  than  would 
otherwise  be  possible,  and  that  part  of  the  atmo- 
sphere which  is  dissolved  in  the  lake  contains 
about  one-third  oxygen  instead  of  one-fifth,  as 
is  the  case  outside.  But  even  this  amount  is  very 
little  in  comparison  with  the  enormous  volumes 
which  a  substance  like  hemoglobin  can  take  up. 
It  is  also  true  that  the  mass  of  the  water  of  the 
lake,  in  comparison  with  the  mass  of  the  organ- 
isms which  draw  their  oxygen  from  it,  is  rela- 
tively far  greater  than  the  mass  of  the  blood 
with  reference  to  that  of  the  cells  which  take 
their  oxygen  from  it." 


VIRGIN     BIRTH    AMONG    ANIMALS 


I  HAT  goes  ordinarily  by  the  name 

W.|'  of  parthenogenesis  might  be  ex- 
\\  pected  to  help  in  answering  the 
"  question:  "What  is  the  function 
of  sex?"  but  the  result  of  such 
an  inquiry,  thinks  Dr.  Leonard  Doncaster,  lec- 
turer on  zoology  in  the  University  of  Birming- 
ham, is  in  reality  disappointing.  Some  sort  of 
sexual  process  is  so  widely  distributed  that  it 
is  often  assumed  to  be  universal.  Yet  several 
species  of  animals,  both  insects  and  Crustacea, 
are  known  in  which  no  male  has  ever  been 
found  and  which  can  live  and  reproduce  to  all 
appearance  indefinitely.  It  is  true  that  these 
things  have  been  studied  for  only  a  short 
time  and  by  few  scientists,  and  that  in  some 
cases  where  males  were  once  thought  to  be 
absent  they  have  since  been  discovered.  Nev- 
ertheless, when  twelve  thousand  individuals  of 
a  species  are  reared  and  no  male  is  discovered 
among  them,  one  may  assume  that  bisexual 
reproduction  must  at  least  be  so  rare  in  the 
species  as  to  be  practically  negligible.  And 
yet  the  purely  parthenogenetic  species  seems 
to  persist  and  flourish  not  less  vigorously  than 
those  which  conjugate  with  unfailing  regular- 
ity. The  physiological  basis  of  sex  is  still  a 
mystery.  Says  Professor  Doncaster,  who 
writes  in  Science  Progress : 

"The  questions  which  cluster  around  this  sub- 
ject touch  almost  all  departments  of  biology;  they 
include  heredity,  the  origin  of  variation,  the 
causes  of  cell-division,  the  function  of  the  chromo- 
somes, centrosomes,  and  other  nuclear  or  cell 
structures,  as  well  as  the  function  and  origin  of 
sex,  and  probably  the  actual  physical  or  chemical 
forces  upon  which  life  itself  depends. 

"One  method  of  attempting  the  solution  of 
these  problems  consists  in  comparing  cases  of 
normal  sexual  reproduction  with  those  in  which 
it  is  partially  or  wholly  suppressed,  that  is  to  say, 
in  comparing  the  processes  of  reproduction  con- 
sequent on  fertilization  with  those  observed  when 


conjugation  of  male  and  female  elements  docs 
not  take  place.  Such  cases  come  under  the  gen- 
eral description  of  parthenogenesis,  which  may 
be  defined  as  reproduction  by  means  of  a  germ- 
cell  which  has  not  undergone  conjugation. 

"Cases  of  parthenogenesis  may  be  classified  in 
various  ways;  we  may  first  divide  them  into 
those  which  occur  naturally  as  part  of  the  normal 
life  history  of  the  species,  and  those  which  occur 
only  under  artificial  stimuli  (artificial  partheno- 
genesis) ;  but  it  is  not  certain  whether  there  is 
any  really  natural  line  of  distinction  between  the 
two.  Then  we  find  that  parthenogenesis  gradu- 
ates naturally  into  such  forms  of  asexual  repro- 
duction as  budding,  which,  however,  are  not  as  a 
rule  included  under  the  term,  altho  it  is  difficult 
to  define  one  without  including  the  other.  For 
example,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  that  the  production 
of  internal  buds  in  the  trematodes,  sponges,  or 
Polyzoa  differs  fundamentally  from  reproduction 
by  unfertilized  eggs  in  an  Aphid,  or  from  the 
'pccdogenesis'  of  some  of  the  Cecidomyids.  In 
this  latter  case  genital  cells  are  produced  in  the 
larva  of  a  dipterous  fly,  which  develop  and  re- 
produce the  species ;  but  if  the  process  took  place 
rather  earlier  in  the  life-history,  before  the  em- 
bryonic period  had  closed,  we  should  class  it  as 
.budding,  or  call  it  embryonic  fission.  This  does 
happen  in  some  embryos  of  parasitic  Hymenop- 
tera,  as  has  been  shown  by  Marchal  and  Silvestri, 
and  it  does  not  seem  to  differ  fundamentally  from 
the  paedogenesis  of  Cecidomyia.  So  that,  altho 
some  cases  of  alternation  of  generations  are  com- 
monly described  as  consisting  in  reproduction  al- 
ternately by  budding  and  by  a  sexual  process,  and 
others  by  alternation  of  parthenogenesis  and  bi- 
sexual reproduction,  yet  it  is  not  clear  that  any 
true  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  them. 

"The  most  frequent  form  of  natural  partheno- 
genesis is  that  which  alternates  with  a  bisexual 
process,  and  in  this  class  we  get  every  stage  be- 
tween cases  where  the  parthenogenetic  and  bi- 
sexual generations  do  not  differ  in  any  character 
except  their  manner  of  reproduction,  and  those  in 
which  two  or  more  wholly  different  generations 
are  produced  in  the  life-cycle." 

In  a  general  way  the  conclusion  seems  ten- 
able that  virgin  birth  is  not  miraculous  in  ani- 
mal life.  It  would  be  going  too  far  to  affirm 
that  in  the  higher  forms  of  animal  life  par- 
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thenogenesis  has  actually  occurred.  On  the 
other  hand  to  deny  parthenogenesis  as  a  physi- 
cal impossibility  is  to  fly  in  the  face  of  scien- 
tific evidence  and  even  of  biological  verity. 
The  subject  is  too  new  to  generalize  upon. 
We  do  not  know  how  parthenogenesis  is  made 
possible  in  animal  life,  but  it  is  a  well-estab- 
lished possibility,  if  not  in  every  suspected  case 
a  demonstrated  fact. 

The  problems  of  sex  are  intimately  connect- 
ed with  virgin  birth  or  parthenogenesis,  to  use 
the  scientific  name.  Virgin  eggs  yield  males, 
fertilized  eggs  females.  Hence  it  has  been  as- 
sumed by  some  that  the  spermatozoon  bears 
the  sex  determinant.  But  other  partheno- 
genetic  species  produce  both  sexes  from  un- 
fertilized eggs — for  example,  gall  flies : 

"But  one  conclusion  on  this  matter  can  be  made 
with  some  confidence  from  the  study  of  partheno- 
genesis, viz.,  that  the  sex  is  determined  from  the 
beginning  of  development,  and  is  not  as  a  rule 
altered  by  circumstances  affecting  the  animal  af- 
terwards. A  bee-larva  may  be  made  into  a  queen 
or  a  worker  by  circumstances,  if  it  is  female  to 
begin  with ;  but  if  it  arises  from  an  unfertilized 
egg  no  treatment  will  turn  it  from  a  drone  to  a 
female.  The  same  conclusion  is  reached  from 
the  study  of  all  kinds  of  parthenogenetic  animals. 
It  is  conceivable,  where  a  creature  contains  the 
determinants  of  both  sexes,  as  appears  to  be  the 
case  in  most  animals  produced  from  fertilized 
eggs,  that  circumstances  may  determine  which 
sex  dominates;  but  there  is  no  real  evidence  for 
this,  and  many  things  make  it  improbable," 

The  summer  broods  of  the  "green  fly"  and 
other  aphides  which  do  so  much  damage  to 
rose  bushes,  hops  and  other  cultivated  plants, 
are  produced  by  females  alone,  observes  Sir 
Ray  Lankester,  in  his  contribution  to  this  sub- 
ject, published  in  London  Knowledge.  These 
minute  insects,  he  further  says,  present  true 
instances  of  that  very  remarkable  and  inter- 
esting occurrence  which  is  called  partheno- 
genesis or  virgin  propagation.  It  is  further  a 
noteworthy  thing  that  the  virginal  aphis 
mothers  do  not  lay  or  deposit  their  eggs,  but 
that  the  young  grow  from  eggs  formed  inside 
their  mothers  and  are  only  extruded  when 
they  are  complete  little  six-legged  insects, 
capable  of  walking  and  ready  to  feed  them- 
selves by  stabbing  the  soft  leaves  of  the  plant 
on  which  they  find  themselves  and  sucking  up 
its  juices.  The  summer  aphides  are  spoken 
of  as  being  both  viviparous  and  partheno- 
genetic. The  words  are  really  useful,  and 
science  can  not  get  on  without  them.  No  case 
is  known  to  medical  men  or  to  naturalists,  our 
investigator  proceeds,  of  the  birth  of  young 
from    an    unimpregnated    or    virgin    mother 


among  what  are  called  the  higher  animals — 
those  which  are  classed  as  vertebrates  and  in- 
clude mankind,  mammals,  birds,  reptiles  and 
fishes.  But  tho  uncommon,  this  virginal  re- 
production does  occur  constantly  in  a  very 
few  kinds  of  small  insects  and  in  some  small, 
shrimp-like  creatures.  It  has  excited  the 
greatest  interest  among  naturalists  and  has 
been  carefully  studied. 

"In  order  to  appreciate  this  matter  it  is  neces- 
sary to  know  the  chief  facts  about  the  ordinary 
process  of  reproduction  in  animals  and  plants. 
All  animals  and  plants  are  built  up  of  minute 
particles  of  living  matter  called  'cells.'  Really, 
these  are  not  cells,  or  hollow  boxes,  or  cases.  We 
use  the  word  'cell'  for  the  contents  of  a  cell.  Each 
is  a  droplet  of  protoplasm  or  living  matter  lying 
in  a  small  or  large  envelope  or  case  of  dead 
matter  which  it  has  produced  around  itself.  Ob- 
serving using  their  microscopes  saw  at  first  only 
the  case,  and  called  it  a  'cell,'  and  the  word 
'cell'  is  now  used  almost  universally  for  the  soft 
stuff  within  the  cell,  just  as  we  refer  to  the 
wine  in  a  bottle  as  a  bottle.  Each  soft  cell  of 
'plasm'  or  'protoplasm'  has  a  very  special  struc- 
ture. The  existence  in  it  of  a  central  kernel,  or 
'nucleus'  of  peculiarly  active  substance,  is  the 
most  obvious  feature.  These  'cells'  are  so  small 
(for  instance,  those  which  build  up  the  human 
body)  that  from  one  to  two  thousand  could  be 
placed  side  by  side  on  a  line  an  inch  long.  They 
are  the  'units'  which  make  up  the  body  of  an 
animal  or  plant,  just  as  bricks  and  planks  and 
rods  make  up  a  building  constructed  by  human 
contrivance.  Two  most  important  things  a^out 
them  are :  first,  that  each  is  always  the  seat  of 
chemical  activity,  absorbing  liquid  material, 
changing  it  and  either  fixing  it  or  throwing  it 
out  in  a  new  chemical  condition ;  and,  second, 
that  as  a  result  each  cell  grows,  and  after  a  very 
little  growth  divides  into  two.  This  'dividing  into 
two'  is  immensely  important,  for  in  this  way  the 
number  of  cells  forming  a  very  young  or  small 
animal  or  plant  is  increased  from  a  few  thousands 
to  many  millions  whilst  the  organism  grows.  And 
not  only  that,  but  we  find  on  tracing  the  young 
animal  or  plant  back  to  its  beginning  as  an  in- 
dividual that  it  actually  started  as  a  single  cell. 
The  germ  of  every  living  thing,  then,  is  a  single 
nucleated  particle  of  protoplasm — a  cell  which  we 
call  the  'egg-cell,'  because  eggs  are  merely  shells 
and  packing  to  hold  and  protect  this  all-important 
egg-cell." 

Every  individual  flower,  tree,  insect,  fish, 
and  man  started  as  a  single  egg-cell  which  be- 
came detached  from  the  mother's  body.  Take 
the  case  of  a  common  marine  animal,  the  star 
fish.  At  the  breeding  season,  early  in  the 
year,  the  female  star  fish  discharges  thousands 
of  these  tgg  cells  into  the  water.  Each  floats 
separately  in  a  delicate  case  of  its  own.  Be- 
fore any  one  of  those  floating  tgg  cells  can 
commence  to  divide  so  as  to  build  up  a  new 
mass  of  cells — a  new  young  star  fish — it  must 
undergo  the  process  of  fertilization.  That  is 
to  say,  its  substance  must  fuse  with  that  of  a 
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sperm  cell.  These  sperm  cells  are  discharged 
into  the  sea  water  in  countless  thousands  by 
the  male  star  fish.  They  are  excessively 
minute,  actively  wriggling  threads,  swollen  out 
at  one  end  to  form  a  little  knob,  the  nucleus  of 
the  sperm  cell.  The  water  is  rendered  cloudy 
by  the  abundance  of  these  microscopic  fila- 
ments, which  are  called  spermatozoa.  One 
sperm  cell,  or  spermatozoon,  comes  into  con- 
tact, in  sea  water,  with  each  of  the  discharged 
floating  ^gg  cells.  It  burrows  into  it  and 
fuses  or  melts  or  mixes  with  the  substance  of 
the  egg-cell.  The  whole  process  is  easy  to 
watch  with  a  microscope : 

"The  egg-cell  after  this  process  consists  really 
of  the  substance  of  two  equal  cells — the  egg-cell 
and  the  sperm-cell — completely  fused  so  as  to 
form  a  single  cell,  having  a  single  'nucleus,'  which 
has  resulted  from  the  fusion  of  the  nucleus  of  the 
egg-cell  with  that  of  the  sperm-cell.  Now,  and 
not  before,  the  egg-cell  can  divide,  take  up  nour- 
ishment, and  continue  to  divide  and  grow,  so  as 
to  form  a  constantly-increasing  mass  of  young 
cells,  a  young  animal  which  gradiially  assumes  the 
form  of  a  starfish.  All  animals,  and  plants,  too, 
reproduce  themselves  in  this  way.  When  the 
animal  or  plant  is  not  aquatic  in  its  habits  the 
sperm-cell  and  the  egg-cell  cannot  be  discharged 
and  take  their  chance  of  coming  into  contact  with 
one  another  outside  the  parent's  body;  the  sperm- 
cells  are,  in  such  cases,  received  into  a  chamber 
of  the  egg-producing  parent's  body,  and  there  the 
fusion  of  the  egg-cells  with  them,  one  sperm-cell 
to  one  egg-cell,  takes  place.  Parthenogenesis 
then  consists  in  the  omission  of  the  fusion  of  a 
sperm-cell  with  the  egg-cell.  The  egg-cell  devel- 
ops, divides  again  and  again,  and  produces  the 
young  animal  without  the  addition  to  it  of  a 
sperm-cell — without,  in  fact,  being  'fertilized,'  as 
it  is  called.  That  is  what  happens  in  the  summer 
broods  of  the  little  plant  lice  or  aphides.  When, 
however,  the  cold  weather  comes  the  virgin 
mothers  suddenly  produce  two  kinds  of  young — 
males  as  well  as  females — and  then  the  solitary 
winter  egg,  which  the  late  autumn  female  lays 
to  last  through  winter  until  spring,  is  fertilized 
by  sperm-cells  derived  from  the  late  produced 
autumn  male  in  the  ordinary  way. 

"Another  curious  fact  is  that  in  rearing  moths 
in  captivity  some  naturalists  have  quite  unex- 
pectedly found  that  when  they  have  hatched  out 
female  moths  from  the  chrysalis  and  kept  them 
from  the  moment  of  hatching  quite  apart  from 
the  male  moths,  which  are  of  another  size  and 
color,  and  easily  distinguished,  these  females  will 
sometimes  lay  eggs— parthenogenetic  eggs— which 
give  birth  to  caterpillars,  which  feed  and  complete 
all  their  changes.  The  second  generation  of  moths 
so  produced  are  male  and  female,  but  the  females, 
being  kept  apart  again,  produce  a  parthenogenetic 
brood,  and  the  process  has  been  repeated  to  a 
third  generation.  These  instances  are  very  rare. 
The  remarkable  thing  about  them  is  that,  appar- 
ently, the  parthenogenesis  is  only  due  to  the  ex- 
perimental interference  of  an  entomologist,  and 
that  unless  some  such  accident  had  befallen  the 
moths,  the  eggs  would  have  been  fertihzed  in  the 


usual  way,  since  there  was  no  deficiency  of  male 
moths.  These  facts  have  led  to  many  interesting 
speculations,  and  are  particularly  curious  in  re- 
gard to  the  inquiry  as  to  what  determines  the  sex 
of  offspring,  about  which  sensational  announce- 
ments have  sometimes  been  made  by  medical  men. 
Here  we  find  the  parthenogenetic  eggs  of  the 
moths  producing  both  males  and  females,  those 
of  the  aphides  and  the  pond-shrimp  producing 
predominantly  females,  and  those  of  the  queen 
bee  producing  exclusively  males  (drones).  Bio- 
logists have  not  yet  arrived  at  a  solution  of  the 
problem  raised  by  these  divergent  results. 

"It  is  necessary,  in  regard  to  this  subject,  to 
remember  that  many  lower  animals  and  plants 
can  reproduce  or  propagate  by  separating  'buds,' 
or  large  bits  of  their  bodies,  built  up  of  thousands 
of  cells,  and,  therefore,  not  to  be  confused  with 
the  single  egg-cell.  The  egg-cell  is  a  cell  specially 
prepared  for  fusion  with  a  sperm-cell,  necessitat- 
ing the  union  in  the  new  individual  or  young  of 
living  material  from  two  separate  parental  organ- 
isms, and,  therefore,  in  many  cases,  from  two 
widely  separate  lines  of  ancestry.  A  snippet,  or 
bit  cut  from  a  begonia  leaf,  will  produce  a  new 
individual  plant;  a  bit  cut  or  torn  from  a  polyp 
will  similarly  give  rise  to  a  new  individual ;  but 
the  parthenogenetic  egg  is  not  to  be  confused  with 
these  masses  of  cells.  It  is  a  true  egg-cell  which 
might  have  been  fertilized,  and  it  is  found  in  ani- 
mals such  as  insects  and  crustaceans,  which  are 
more  highly  elaborated  in  structure  than  any 
which,  like  the  polyps  and  zoophytes,  multiply 
by  buds  and  cuttings." 

Now,  it  has  hitherto  been  assumed,  as  Dr. 
Vladislav  Ruzicka  points  out  in  Berlin 
Umschau,  that  every  living  cell  consists  of  a 
nucleus  surrounded  by  a  mass  of  cytoplasm 
of  different  chemical  composition.  Moreover, 
it  is  now  universally  believed,  as  noted  al- 
ready, that  every  living  organism  consists  of 
a  cell  or  a  number,  of  cells.  The  cell,  there- 
fore, is  regarded  as  a  morphological  element 
or  the  simplest  form  in  which  living  matter 
is  capable  of  independent  existence.  But  a 
cell  is  by  no  means  a  simple  thing.  Even  apart 
from  the  obvious  inference,  says  the  authority 
we  are  quoting,  of  complexity  of  physical  and 
chemical  structure  from  the  multiplicity  of  ex- 
ternal relations  and  actions,  the  complex  char- 
acter of  the  cell  is  shown  in  its  division  into 
two  parts  which  differ  in  chemical  composi- 
tion and  in  function: 

"This  complexity  of  the  cell  will  remain  a 
stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  the  theory  of  the 
evolution  of  life  from  lifeless  matter  so  long  as 
no  living  organism  simpler  than  the  cell  is 
known.  This  fact  has  long  been  recognized,  and 
for  a  time  it  was  believed  that  certain  cells,  called 
cytodes,  consisted  entirely  of  cytoplasm,  and  were 
destitute  of  nuclei.  Improvements  in  the  tech- 
nique of  the  microscope  and  progress  in  the  study 
of  the  lowest  organisms,  however,  have  proved 
this,  belief  to  have  been  erroneous,  and  confirmed 
the  theory  of  the  non-existence  of  non-nucleated 
organisms." 


il 


Recent  Poetry 


;HAT    a    capable    critic    says    in   the 

W»i'  London  Times  (Literary  Supple- 
\\  ment)  of  poetry  and  poets  in  Great 
'■  Britain  is  in  large  measure  true  of 
the  United  States.  Reviewing  two 
recent  anthologies,  one  of  the  British  poets  dead 
and  gone,  and  one  of  those  of  our  day,  this  critic 
remarks : 

"Our  own  day  is  generally  held,  in  the  region 
of  poetry,  to  be  the  day  of  small  clevernesses  and 
felicities,  a  time  which  tries  to  make  up  for  the 
absence  of  a  Keats  by  an  unprecedented  profusion 
Of  Leigh  Hunts.  Yet  how  can  we  know?  We 
may  be  certain  about  the  Leigh  Hunts,  but  we 
cannot  be  certain  how  big  and  bright  our  biggest 
stars  may  prove  to  be  while  they  are  still  straight 
above  our  heads.  We  must  leave  that  to  the 
Oxford  Treasuries  of  the  future.  Meanwhile,  we 
may  say  boldly  that  poetry  is  being  cultivated  at 
the  present  day  with  an  energy,  a  varied  range  of 
emotion,  and  a  technical  skill  of  which  we  may 
be  proud.  Year  after  year  new  writers  come  for- 
ward with  new  verse.  Year  after  year  there  are 
new  aims,  new  developments,  or  (what  may  be 
just  as  original)  new  reactions.  No  one  can 
move  exactly  on  old  lines,  no  one  finds  that  what 
he  wishes  to  say  has  been  said  in  exactly  the  way 
he  wishes  to  say  it.  There  is  no  universal  model, 
no  acclaimed  or  accredited  school.  Every  one  is 
free  to  use  the  manner  that  suits  him,  with 
nothing  to  fear  from  academic  criticism.  And  in 
this  favoring  atmosphere  fresh  experiments  suc- 
ceed each  other  so  rapidly  that  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible at  one  moment  to  say  what  the  dominant 
note  of  the  next  moment  will  be."  • 

The  same  writer  thinks,  however,  that  the  dis- 
tinctive strain  of  the  present  moment  is  best 
represented  in  England  by  Mr.  John  Masefield, 
and  it  reprints  from  the  new  anthology  of  living 
poets  the  following  poem  of  Mr.  Masefield's, 
which  it  considers  heartless  and  unreal,  but  finely 
written,  "full  of  art  and  nicety  of  perception 
and  sense  of  the  value  of  things,"  and  so  exquisite 
in  its  style  that  it  indicates  "a  dangerous  turn 
for  poetry  to  take,"  inasmuch  as  its  very  exquis- 
iteness  makes  the  question  of  style  too  inter- 
esting. Which  strikes  us  as  hypercritical,  if  any- 
thing ever  was  hypercritical.  The  poem  is  not  pas- 
sionate, but  there  is  heart  in  it,  and  beauty  of 
thought -as  well  as  beauty  of  style.      Here  it  is: 

CHRISTMAS  EVE  AT  SEA 
By  John  Masefield 

A  wind  is  nestling  "south  and  soft," 

Cooing  a   quiet  country  tune, 
The  calm  sea  sighs,  and  far  aloft 

The  sails  are  ghostly  in   the  moon. 


Unquiet  ripples  lisp  and  purr, 

A  block  there  pipes  and  chirps  i'  the  sheave. 
The  wheel-ropes  jar,  the  reef-points  stir 

Faintly — and  it  is   Christmas   Eve. 

The  hushed  sea  seems  to  hold  her  breath, 
And  o'er  the  giddy   swaying   spars. 

Silent   and  excellent   as    Death, 
The  dim  blue  skies  are  bright  with  stars. 

Dear  God,  they  shone  in   Palestine 
Like  this,  and  yon  pale  moon  serene 

Looked  down  among  the  lowing  kine : 
On  Mary  and  the  Nazarene. 

The  angels  called  from  deep  to  deep, 

The  burning  heavens  felt  the  thrill. 
Startling  the  flocks  of  silly  sheep. 

And  lonely  shepherds  on  the  hill. 

To-night  beneath   the    dripping   bows. 
Where  flashing  bubbles  burst  and  throng, 

The  bow-wash  murmurs  and  sighs  and  soughs 
A  message  from  the  angels'  song. 

The  moon  goes  nodding  down  the  west. 
The  drowsy  helmsman  strikes  the  bell; 

Rex  Judaorum  natus  est: 

I  charge  you,  brothers,  sing  Nowell, 

Rex  Judaeorum  natus  est. 

As  we  write,  the  acclaim  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  voices  is  resounding  in  City  Hall  Park,  New 
York,  to  greet  the  triumphs  of  our  returned 
Olympic  athletes.  But  the  athletics  of  the  mind 
were  also  a  feature  of  the  old  Greek  gatherings, 
and  there  were  awards  for  the  bards  as  well 
as  for  the  runners  and  discus-throwers.  There 
are  awards  now,  but  the  best  of  them  are  apt  to 
come  after  the  death  of  the  singer.  Such  is  the 
case  of  Francis  Thompson,  whose  verse,  since 
the  close  of  his  suffering  life,  has  been  eliciting 
superlatives  on  both  sides  of  the  sea.  Among  his 
unpublished  papers  was  found  the  following  poem, 
which  we  reprint  from  the  London  Athenceum: 

"IN  NO  STRANGE  LAND" 

{The   Kingdom   of   God   is   within   you) 

By  Francis  Thompson 

O  world  invisible,  we  view  thee; 
O  world  intangible,  we  touch  thee; 
O  world  unknowable,  we  know  thee; 
Inapprehensible,  we  clutch  thee! 

Does  the  fish  soar  to  find  the  ocean. 
The  eagle  plunge  to  find  the  air, 
That  we  ask  of  the  stars  in  motion 
If  they  have  rumor  of  thee  there? 

Not  where  the  wheeling  systems  darken, 
And  our  benumbed  conceiving  soars; 
The  drift  of  pinions,  would  we  barken, 
Beats  at  our  own  clay-shuttered  doors.  , 
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The  angels  keep  their  ancient  places — 
Turn  but  a  stone,  and  start  a  wing  I 
'Tis  ye,  'tis  your  estranged  faces. 
That  miss  the  many-splendored  thing. 

But  (when  so  sad  thou  canst  not  sadder) 
Cry;  and  upon  thy  so  sore  loss 
Shall  shine  the  traffic  of  Jacob's  ladder 
Pitched  betwixt  Heaven  and  Charing  Cross. 

Yea,  in  the  night,  my  Soul,  my  daughter, 
Cry,  clinging  Heaven  by  the  hems; 
And  lo,  Christ  walking  on  the  water, 
Not  of  Genesareth,  but  Thames! 

We  are  a  little  late  in  reproducing  from  the 
London  Spectator  the  poem  below  by  William 
Watson.  It  probably  represents  the  idea  of 
America  that  is  dominant  to-day  in  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  the  idea  that  will  probably  domin- 
ate in  history: 

TO  THE  INVINCIBLE  REPUBLIC 

By  William  Watson 

America!  I  have  never  breathed  thy  air, 

Have  never  touched  thy  soil  or  heard  the  speed 

And  thunder  of  thy  cities ;  yet  would  I 

Salute  thee  from  afar,  not  chiefly  awed 

By  wide  domain,  mere  breadth  of  governed  dust, 

Nor  measuring  thy  greatness  and  thy  power 

Only  by  numbers :  rather  seeing  thee 

As  mountainous  heave  of  spirit,  emotion  huge. 

Enormous  hate  and  anger,  boundless  love. 

And  most  unknown  unfathon;able  depth 

Of  energy  divine. 

In  peace  to-day 
Thou  sit'st  between  thy  oceans ;  but  when  Fate 
Was  at  thy  making,  and  endowed  thy  soul 
With  many  gifts  and  costly,  she  forgot 
To  mix  with  these  a  genius  for  repose; 
Wherefore  a  sting  is   ever   in  thy  blood. 
And  in  thy  marrow  a  sublime  unrest. 
And  thus  thou  keepest  hot  the  forge  of  life. 
Where  man  is  still  re-shapen  and  re-made 
With  fire  and  clangor. 

And  as  thou  art  vast, 
So   are  the  perils  vast,  that  evermore 
In  thy  own  house  are  bred ;  nor  least  of  these 
That  fair  and  fell  Delilah,  Luxury, 
That  shears  the  hero's  strength  away,  and  brings 
Palsy  on   nations.     Flee  her  loveliness. 
For  in  the  end  her  kisses  are  a  sword. 
Strong  sons  hast  thou  begotten,  natures  rich 
In  scorn  of  riches,  greatly  simple  minds; 
No  land  in  all  the  world  hath  memories 
Of  nobler  children :  let  it  not  be  said 
That  if  the  peerless  and  the  stainless  one, 
The  man  of  Yorktown  and  of  Valley  Forge, — 
Or  he  of  tragic  doom,  thy  later  born. 
He  of  the  short  plain  word  that  thrilled  the  world 
And  freed  the  bondman, — let  it  not  be  said 
That  if  to-day  these  radiant  ones  returned. 
They    would   behold    thee    changed    beyond     all 

thought 
From  that  austerity  wherein  thy  youth 
Was  nurtured,  those  large  habitudes  of  soul. 

But  who  are  we,  to  counsel  thee  or  warn. 
In  this  old  England  whence  thy  fathers  sailed? 
Here,  too,  hath  Mammon  many  thrones,  and  here 


Are  palaces  of  sloth  and  towers  of  pride. 
Best  to  forget  them !    Round  me  is  the  wealth. 
The  untainted  wealth  of  English  fields,  and  all 
The  passion  and  sweet  trouble  of  the  Spring 
Is  in  the  air;  and  the  remembrance  comes 
That  not  alone  for  stem  and  blade,  for  flower 
And  leaf,  but  for  man  also,  there  are  times 
Of  mighty  vernal  movement,  seasons  when 
Life  casts  away  the  body  of  this  death, 
And  a  great  surge  of  youth  breaks  on  the  world. 
Then  are  the  primal  fountains  clamorously 
Unsealed;  and  then,  perchance,  are  dread  things 

born. 
Not  unforetold  by  deep  parturient  pangs. 
But  the  light  minds  that  heed  no  auguries. 
Untaught  by  all  that  heretofore  hath  been, 
Taking  their  ease  on  the  blind  verge  of  fate. 
See  nothing,  and  hear  nothing,  till  the  hour 
Of  the  vast  advent  that  makes  all  things  new. 

We  are  giving  precedence  to  the  British  poets 
this  month,  not  because  we  wish  to,  but  because, 
on  the  score  of  merit,  we  must.  Here  again  is 
something  striking  in  the  London  Spectator: 

PENELOPE  TO  ULYSSES 
By   Stephen   Phillips 

Thou  marvellest,  husband,  that  I  sit  so  mute 
And  motionless,  but  gazing  on  that  face 
Which  now  the  pine-fire  throws  up  in  a  flame. 
Now  leaves  in  darkest  night  as  thou  dost  lean 
Massily  drooping  toward  the  log-fed  blaze. 
Such  silence  has  come  down  upon  us  two! 
Yet  a  good  silence  after  so  long  years, 
We  only  are  awake  and  the  live  sea ! 
But  thou  who  hast  borne  all  things  may'st  per- 
haps 
Bear   with   a  woman's  fancies   while   she  speaks 

them. 
Think  not,  my  man  of  men,  that  I  am  cold 
In  passion  or  heart !    Far  otherwise !     I  see, 
And  nothing  else  I  see,  the  brow  that  took 
The  blow  of  strange  waves  and  the  furious  kiss 
Of  different  winds,  the  sad  heaven-roaming  eyes. 
The  mighty  hands  that  piloted  all  night. 
Yet  art  thou  paler  than  my  dream  of  thee. 
Forgive  me,  O  my  lord,  but  I  must  speak. 
Well — all  these  years  have  I  imagined  thee 
So  constantly  that  now  thy  visible  form. 
How  noble !  seems  but  shadow  of  such  sight. 
For  I  have  seen  thee  in  the  deep  of  night 
Leap  silent,  sudden  up  the  stair,  and  I 
Fell  toward  thee  in  the  darkness  with  a  cry, 
Fluttering   upon    thy   bosom    like   a   bird. 
And  I  have  seen  thee  spring  upon  this  earth 
At  sunset  dark  against  the  fiery  orb. 
Then  have  I  often  just  upon  daybreak 
Started  and  run  down  to  the  beach  and  heard 
Thy  boat  grate  on  the  pebbles :   or  again 
It  has  been  noon  and  thou  hast  come  in  arms 
Over  the  sweet  fields  calling  out  my  name. 
Sometimes  in  tragic  nights  of  surf  and  cloud 
Thou  hast  been  thrown  headlong  in  howling  wind 
On  the  sharp  coast  and  up  the  sea-bank  streamed, 
Alone.     This  then  I  strive  to  shape  to  words — 
Thou  hadst  become  with  passing  days  and  years. 
With  night  and  tempest,  and  with  sun  and  sea, 
A  presence  hovering  in  all  lights  and  airs. 
Thou  wert  the  soul  then  of  the  evening  star, 
And  thou  didst  roam  heaven  in  the  seeking  moon. 
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Thou  secretly  wouldst  speak  from  stirring  leaves, 
And  what  was  dawn  but  some  surprise  of  thee? 
So,  husband,  tho  this  heart  beats  wild  at  thee, 
Yet  lesser  in  imagination 
Art  thou  returned  than  evermore  returning. 
Nature  is  but  a  body  from  henceforth, 
The  soul  departed,  the  spirit  gone  out  of  her. 
The  waves  cry  unintelligibly  now, 
That  then  "Ulysses"   and  "Ulysses"   still 
Hissed  sweetly,  privately,  the  live-long  night. 
Ah!  but  thou  hear'st  me  not,  canst  only  hear 
A  roar  of  memories,  and  for  thee  this  house 
Still  plunges  and  takes  the  sea-spray  evermore. 
Yet  come !    How  thou  art  weary  none  can  teJl, 
How  wise,  how  sad,  how  deaf  to  babbled  words. 
Yet  come,  and  fold  me,  not  as  in  old  nights. 
But  now  with  perils  kiss  me,  vvind  me  round 
With  wonder,  murmur  magic  in  my  ear. 
And  clasp  me  with  the  world,  with  nothing  less ! 

Another  Californian  steps  forth  with  his  stanzas 
and  demands  recognition.  Mr.  Herman  Schef- 
fauer,  in  his  "Looms  of  Life"  (Neale  Publishing 
Company),  reveals  an  academic  note  that  is  Brit- 
ish rather  than  American,  and  seems  to  have 
been  caught  in  the  shades  of  Oxford  rather  than 
in  sight  of  the  Golden  Gate.  Mr.  Sheffauer  ap- 
peals to  a  small  but  cultured  audience,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  he  will  find  it  without  too  much 
delay;  but  it  is  widely  scattered,  and  it  is  found 
but  slowly.  Here  is  a  strong  poem  with  the  thrill 
of  a  great  horror: 

THE  LEPER  OF  LONDON 
By  Herman    Scheffauer 

In  Euston  Road  in  London  Town, 
I  saw  and  felt  and  wrote  this  down. 

Her  cheek  was  pale,  her  form  was  gaunt; 

She  seemed  so  strangely  thin. 
Thin  as  the  shrouded  ghosts  that  haunt 

Scenes  of  their  earthly  sin. 

She  clutched  my   arm;   with  mordant  words 

Assailed  my  quailing  ear — 
Her  face  was  like  a  starved  bird's  ;— 

Such  speech  do  devils  hear. 

Her  hands  were  clinging  claws  that  burned 
Through   skin .  and  fiesh   and  bone, 

While   Sorrow    seared   those   eyes    she   turned 
Like  dead  stars  on  my  own. 

That  voice  rose  whirling  to  my  brain 

And  sought  to  shatter  it; 
I  know  to  demons  its  refrain 

Is  torment  in  the  pit. 

She  seemed  of  equal  age  with  me. 

Yet  blithe   and   fresh  was  I, 
And  she  was  like  some  blasted  tree 

The  bolts  had  doomed  to  die. 

She  stood  enwrapped  with  charnel  air 

And  pestilence's  breath; 
Harmattan  winds  had  whipped  her  bare 

And  given  her  to  Death. 


It  seemed  his  voice  of  doom  and  blight 

Rang  round  her  like  a  dirge, 
And  from  her  face,  like  spectral  light, 

Gleamed  forth  the  Great  White  Scourge. 

I   looked  upon  a  world  of  woes 
And  peered  through  Horror's  land, 

Then  in  mine  eyes  the  water  rose, 
And  gold  fell  from  my  hand. 

I  shook  and  drew  my  arm  away 

And  through  the  night  I  fled 
From  deeper  night  that  knew  no  day 

Save  of  the  living  dead. 

I  felt  the  curse  of  human  things, — 

Man,  Law,  the  strife  of  Earth; 
I  felt  the  thrice-curst  fate  that  brings 

Woe  to  the  babe  at  birth. 

And  those  remorseless  rods  that  fall 

From  palaces  and  domes 
On  worms  that  perish  as  they  crawl 

Athwart  a  nation's  homes. 

One  blessing  mounted  from  the  thought 

And  o'er  my  spirit  fell ; 
That  figure  dread  had  dashed  to  naught 

The  realms  of  After-hell. 

Here  is  a   sonnet   called  forth  by  one   of  the 
ruins  left  by  the  San  Francisco  earthquake: 


THE  RUINED  TEMPLE. 

(Grace  Church,  San  Francisco.) 

By  Herman  Scheffauer 

A  Temple  in  a  Sunset  Land  I  saw. 

Rent  by  the  throes  of  Earth,  the  storms  of  fire, 
And  o'er  it  brooded  wide  with  spells  of  awe 

The  doom  that  fell  on  Sidon  and  on  Tyre. 

And  many  an  arch  and  ruinous  portal  there 
Stood  stored  with  memories  of  a  perished  time ; 

The  stark  stones  yielded  echoes  of  a  prayer; 
The  towers  quivered  with  a  ghostly  chime. 

Faint  from  the  shattered  font  an  infant's  cry 
Came  forth,  and  soft  the  crumbling  pillars  shed 

The  strains  of  nuptial  music  blithe  and  high ; — 
The  paves   rolled   dolorous   requiems   o'er   the 
dead. 

But   when   the  moon  smote  with   her  wands  of 
white 
The    solemn    wreck    whence    all    these    voices 
poured, 
I  heard  Time's  pinions  beat  across  the  night 
And  saw  the  gleam  of  Death's  annulling  sword. 

We  like  to  come  across  a  poet  who  can  see 
in  New  York,  and  make  us  see,  something  beside 
its  "seething  tide"  of  humanity  and  its  "Baby- 
lonian towers,"  and  its  wickedness  and  strife. 
And  so  we  welcome  this  (in  The  American 
Magazine)  from  one  of  our  youngest  and  truest 
poets : 
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WHAT  MAN  SHALL  CALL  ME  CAPTIVE? 
By  Witter  Bynner 

What  man  shall  call  me  captive?— who  am  free 
To  cross  the  Bridge  afoot  at  six  o'clock. 

To  loose  myself  along  that  human  sea; 
Or  else,  at  midnight,  high  above  a  dock 

Of  darkness,  small,  remote,  unreal,  beneath, 

Upon  my   brow   to  bear  the  stars,   a   fresh   and 
living  wreath. 

Is  this  a  captive  ? — who  at  slightest  cost 
Sailing  the  harbor  in  the  twilit  air. 

Sees  the  young  Venice,  whom  the  world  had  lost, 
Breathlessly  lift  her  might  again,  and  wear 

Her   flowing   jewels    with   a   wiser   grace 

Than  if   she  had  not  changed  her   century  and 
dwelling-place. 

Is  this  a  captive? — whom  the  seventh  day 

Can  lead  upon  the  headlands  and  the  crags, — 
Show  him  the  River,  open  him  the  way 
To   all    the   wide-flung   gates   and   high-blown 
flags 
Of  liberty, — and,  as  the  sunset  falls, 
Stretch   for  his   worship,   overstream,  beauty   of 
roofs  and  walls. 

A  thousand  streets  are  mine.    Or,  if  I  choose, 
They  all  shall  lead  me  to  an  outer  place; 

Where  I  shall  cover  miles  of  beach  and  muse 
Upon  the  windy  world  that  woos  my  face 

With  buffets — crying  back:  "Am  I  not  he 

Who,  having  served  Manhattan,  by  Manhattan  is 
set  freel" 

The  following  poem  is  just  a  picture— nothing 
more — the  sort  of  picture  that  reveals  itself  to  the 
physical  eye  rather  than  to  the  eye  of  the  mind. 
But  what  a  winsome  picture  it  is,  and  how  deftly 
painted!    We  find  it  in  The  Outlook: 

THE   OLD   FARM 

By  Madison  Cawein 

The  mellow  smell  of  hollyhocks 
And  marigolds  and  pinks  and  phlox 

Blends  with  the  homely  garden  scents 
Of  onions    silvering   into   rods. 
Of  peppers  scarlet  with  their  pods, 

And  (rose  of  all  the  esculents) 
Of  broad  plebeian  cabbages, 
Breathing  content  and  corpulent  ease. 

The  buzz  of  wasp  and  fly  makes  hot 
The  spaces  of  the  garden  plot; 

And  from  the  orchard,  where  the  fruit 
Ripens  and  rounds,  or,  loosed  with  heat, 
Rolls,  hornet-clung,  before  the  feet, 

Sounds  warm  the  veery's   golden  flute, 
That  mixes  with  the  sleepy  hum 
Of  bees  that  drowsily  go  and  come. 

The  podded  musk  of  gourd  and  vine 
Embowers  a  gate  of  roughest  pine, 

That  leads  into  a  wood  where  Day 
Sits   leaning  o'er  a  forest  pool. 
Watching  the  lilies  opening  cool, 

And  dragon-flies  at  airy  play, 
While,  dim  and  near,  the  Quietness 
Rustles  and  stirs  her  leafy  dress. 


Far  off  a  cow-bell  clangs  awake 

The  Noon  who  slumbers  in  the  brake; 

And  now  a  pewee  plaintively 
Whistles  the  Day  to  sleep  agam; 
A  rain-crow  croaks  a  rune  for  rain. 

And  from  the  ripest  apple  tree 
A  great  gold  apple  thuds,  where,  slow. 
The  red  cock  curves  his  neck  to  crow. 

Hens   cluck  their   broods   from   place  to   place. 
While,  clinkmg  home,  with  chain  and  trace, 

The  cart-horse  plods  along  the  road 
Where  Afternoon  sits  with  his  dreams; 
Hot  fragrance   of  hay-making  streams 

Above  him,  and  a  high-heaped  load 
Goes  creaking  by,  and  with  it,  sweet, 
The  aromatic  soul  of  Heat. 

"Coo-ee !     Coo-ee !"  the  Evenfall 
Cries,  and  the  hills  repeat  the  call: 

"Coo-ee  I     Coo-ee !"  and  by  the  log 
Labor  unharnesses  his  plow, 
While  to  the  barn  comes  cow  on  cow : 

"Coo-ee!      Coo-ee!"  and,  with  his   dog. 
Barefooted  Boyhood  down  the  lane 
"Coo-ees"  the  cattle  home  again. 

Here    is    another    picture,   but   how    different! 
We  are  indebted  for  it  to  The  Smart  Set: 

THE  CARAVAN 
By  Clinton  Scollard 

From  underneath  the  carob  shade 
A  wavering  line  of  gray  and  white, 

I  watch  it  lose  its  form  and  fade 
Like  dreams  across  the  face  of  night. 

Whither  it  goes  I  can  but  guess. 

Haply  where  ruined  Tadmor  stands, 

The  voiceless  haunt  of  loneliness. 
Amid  the  desert's  swirling  sands; 

Or  toward  the  Tigris'  tawny  tide 

Into  that  land  of  ancient  thrift 
Where  Bagdad's  rich  bazaars  spread  wide, 

And  Haroun's  minarets  uplift; 

Or   toward   the  swart   Arabian   skies, 

The  home  of  sempiternal  cairns, 
Where  pilgrims  seek  their  paradise 

Through  Mecca  girdled  with  its  palms. 

Yet  howsoe'er  it  fares,  I  fare, 

In  buoyant  spirit  I  am  one 
With   those   that   drink   the  untrammeled  air. 

The  nomad  children  of  the  sun. 

From  camel-back  I  scan   the  waste 

A  fair  oasis  sign  to  find, 
And  stranger  to  all  thoughts  of  haste 

Let  my  kaffeyeh  take  the  wind. 

Sandaled  with  silence,  on  I  press. 
Rousing  before  the  flower  of  morn, 

Through  spaces  where  forgetfulness 

Seems   to  have  dwelt  since  time  was   born. 

And   when,   with   soothing   touch,   comes   night 

After  the  round  of  jars  and  joys. 
Above  the  head,  in  Allah's  sight, 

The  hosts  of  heaven  wheel  and  poise. 
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Throughout  the  strangely  tranquil  clays 
I  join  in  prayer  and  fast  and  feast, 

Looking  on  life  with  long,  slow  gaze 
As  does  the  fatalistic  East 

And  then — and  then — the  goal ! — Ah,  me ! 

At  last,  wherever  rangeth  man. 
How  well  we  know  that  there  must  be 

One  bourn  for  every  caravan. 

Do  our  deep  tragedies  of  soul  appear  so  quaint- 
ly and  humorously  pathetic  to  the  great  Over- 
Soul  as  some  of  the  little  tragedies  of  childhood 
appear  to  us?  We  wonder.  This  is  from  The 
Delineator: 

THE  SORROWS 
By  Josephine  Preston  Peabody 

If  This  is  all  it  will  be  like, 
I  wish  to  Die, — I  don't  care  how, — 

While  I  am  Very,  Very  Young: 
As  young  almost  as  Now. 

They  never  felt  what  Sorrow  was ; 

They  never  learned  their  Golden  Rule ; 
They  say,  "These  are  your  happiest  days !" 

With  School,  School,  School. 

When  Saturday's  all  out  of  breath, 
With  all  the  livelong  week  in  sight; 

And  Monday,  coming  after  you, 
Spoils  every  Sunday  night. 

And  nothing  Done  but  Yesterdays; 

And  nothing  Coming  but  To-morrows! 
Don't  cheer  me  up — Please  let  me  be — 

I  have  the  Sorrows. 

There  is  a  little  luncheon  club  of  magazine  men 
in  New  York  that  is  called  The  Vagabonds,  and 
there  is  a  little  paper  or  leaflet  published  at  its 
weekly  meetings,  and  called  The  Bang.  In  its 
issue  of  September  7  The  Bang  publishes  a  new 
poem  by  Mr,  Viereck,  written,  as  usual,  on  an 
unpleasant  subject,  but  with  compelling  power. 
The  subject  is  the  heroine  of  Hauptmann's  latest 
play,  "Charlemagne's  Hostage,"  a  girl  of  beauti- 
ful form  and  face,  but  typifying  "earthly  passion 
incarnate,  a  demon  of  unbridled  license."  (See 
Current  Literature  for  April.)  The  fact  that 
Suderman,  on  the  first  production  of  Haupt- 
mann's play,  announced  that  he  was  writing  a 
drama  founded  on  the  same  incident  in  Charle- 
magne's career,  adds  to  the  literary  interest  of 
Mr.  Viereck's  subject. 

GERSUIND 

By  George  Sylvester  Viereck. 

Some  amorous  demon  wrought  your  limbs 
Hewn  out  of  moonwhite  ivory; 
Over  your  visage  restlessly 

Flickers  the  semblance  of  a  soul. 
And  yet,  queer  wench,  you  are  to  me 


More  monstrous  than  the  evil  hymns 
The  black  priest  chants  in  mockery, 

With  sound  obscene  and  eyes  that  roll. 
Of  the  good  shepherd  of  the  See. 

Your  voice  is  instant  with  a  power 

That,  like  thick  incense,  makes  men  mad. 
It  is  the  voice  the  Tempter  had. 
Who  whispered  in  an  evil  hour 
To  David  and  to  Magdalen, 
And  cried  aloud  in  Sodom's  men 
For  the  two  angels  in  the  tower. 

You  smile  upon  me,  and  your  mouth 
Half  opens  like  a  great  red  flower 

Athirsting  in  the  hot  sun's  drouth. 
Before  men's  scorn  you  will  not  cower. 

Your  spirit  quails  not,  neither  squirms. 
And  yet  your  body  is  a  bower 

Where  unclean  wishes  crawl  like  worms. 

Black  meres — the  eyes,  beneath  your  lashes 
Dream,  by  life's  fitful  tide  unstirred. 
Save  when  some  quick  priapic  word 

Floods  them  with  phantom  lightning  flashes, 
Whereof  the  thunder  is  not  heard. 

A  thousand  years  of  sick  desire 
Crouch  Hke  a  beast,  that  snarling  lies, 

Stung  by  some  taunt  to  mortal  ire. 
In  the  abysses  of  those  eyes. 

Yet,  when  I  gazed  upon  you,  child, 

All  bounds  from  us  I  fain  had  flung, 
And  bathed  with  healing  tears,  and  raild. 

Your  head  so  pitifully  young. 
But  you,  not  knowing,  would  have  smiled 

And  love's  white  roses  smeared  with  dust, 
Seeing  each  nerve  in  you  defiled 

Is  vibrant  with  some  nameless  lust. 

Lo !  I  have  not  the  strength  divine 
Of  Him  whose  bare  feet  ruled  the  sea. 
To  make  your  girl  heart  whole  and  free 

And  drive  the  devils  into  swine. 

You  must  unto  your  dying  day 
Still  walk  unsolaced   and   alone, 
Yea,  and  beyond,  when  to  the  bone 

Your  little  breasts  shall  rot  away. 

Thus,  in  the  phosphorescent  glow 
Of  your  corruption,  you  shall  lie 

Until  God's  awful  trumpets  blow. 

And  all  the  sleepers,  row  by  row, 
Each  with  the  other,  two  by  two. 

Rise  from  their  coffins,  and  the  grave 
Spits  forth  the  foulness  that  is  you. 

But  in  the  universal  spasm. 
When  the  apocalyptic  chasm 

Engulfs  the  water  and  the  land. 
Then  I  shall  come  and  comfort  you 

And  I  shall  hold  your  shrunken  hand 
The  grave  has  bitten  through  and  through 
With  never  a  nerve  to  twitch  or  goad. 

And  then  perhaps  you'll  understand 
The  kiss  that  I  have  not  bestowed. 
And  ere  God's  hosts  are  marshalled  bright 

And  the  last  dreaded  veil  withdrawn, 
I  shall  be  with  you  in  the  night 

And  pray  until  the  doom  of  dawn. 


Recent  Fiction  and  the  Critics 


ASILY  the  most  discussed  book  of 
the  year  is  Professor  Herrick's 
prose  epic  of  marriage,  "Together."* 
At  least  one  eminent  critic  has 
compared  its  strength  and  panor- 
amic sweep  to  the  master  works  of  Zola  and  to 
the  "Kreutzer  Sonata";  another  has  more  aptly 
described  it  as  "Thackerean  in 
TOGETHER  view,  without  Thackeray's  hu- 
mor." In  a  third  quarter  the 
author  has  been  abused  as  irreligious  and 
a  defamer  of  American  womanhood.  The  New 
York  Times  includes  his  name  in  the  general 
condemnation  of  "depraved  novels,"  of  which 
two  recent  sensational  books  by  Upton  Sinclair 
and  an  eccentric  Chicago  millionaire  are.  more 
lurid  examples,  and  Nixola  Greeley-Smith  in  the 
New  York  World  condemns  the  book  as  being 
conducive  to  marital  unrest.  Books  of  this 
nature,  she  claims,  "fan  the  discontent  of  neuras- 
thenic women  by  giving  big  names  to  puny  im- 
pulses, and  by  long  erotic  analyses  that  feed  their 
decadent  senses  and  further  stultify  their  silly 
souls." 

It  is  not  surprising  that  women  should  not  be 
altogether  pleased  with  Professor  Herrick's  earn- 
est analysis.  The  American  woman,  he  asserts, 
is  a  neurotic  slave,  no  longer  man's  fighting  com- 
panion. Perhaps,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  remarks 
in  the  Evening  Mail,  the  impeachment  is  unjust, 
because  it  takes  special  conditions,  and  assumes 
that  the  vices  of  the  rich  and  the  poor  imitators 
of  the  rich  are  the  vices  of  the  people  in  general. 
The  reviewer  admits,  however,  that  it  is  a  book 
to  make  people  think.  "We  doubt,"  he  goes  on 
to  say,  "whether  it  delights  them  as  a  work  of 
art.  It  is  clever,  skilful,  without  being  great 
art.  It  is  too  big  in  a  'bewilderment  of  wealth'  to 
the  majority  of  mankind  to  be  great  art."  The 
latter  reproach  is  justified;  nevertheless,  the  same 
quality  which  this  critic  condemns  is  singled  out  as 
the  supreme  merit  of  the  book  by  others.  Cer- 
tainly the  work  is  panoramic  in  scope.  It  pos- 
sesses not  one  but  a  multitude  of  heroes. 

The  nominal  hero  and  heroine,  whose  marital 
difficulties  furnish  much  meat  for  the  book,  are 
John  and  Isabel  Lane.  John  is  a  successful  rail- 
road man,  virile  and  active;  his  wife  is  of  a 
dreamy  temperament,  and  socially  his  superior. 
She  places  her  husband  on  a  pedestal,  and  is 
aggrieved  when  after  the  wedding,  which  takes 


•Together.   By  Robert  Herrick.  The  Macmillan  Company. 


place  in  the  first  chapter,  he  steps  down  from  it. 
Professor  Herrick  describes  the  soul  struggles 
of  the  wife  during  the  honeymoon,  when  the 
man's  rude  passion  brings  her  to  a  startled  realiza- 
tion of  the  physical  realities  of  marriage.  She 
seeks  solace  in  social  life.  Later  a  child  is  born, 
whose  coming  into  life  injures  her  delicate 
health.  She  becomes  neurasthenic,  and  is  about 
to  run  away  with  a  worthless  rake  when  she  is 
prevented  by  her  brother,  who  had  made  a  mess 
of  his  life  through  a  liason  with  a  married 
woman.  She  is  treated  by  a  psycho-therapeutist, 
and  returnes  to  her  husband,  a  new  woman, 
when  he  most  needs  her,  being  in  trouble  owing 
to  irregularities  in  his  management  of  the  rail- 
road. Thus  they  are  reconciled  and  resume  their 
matrimonial  journey.  The  ideal  marriage,  in 
Professor  Herrick's  opinion,  is  "based  on  effort 
together;  not  on  sentiment,  not  on  emotion,  not 
on  passion,  not  on  individual  gratification  of 
sense  or  soul." 

There  are  many  other  couples  in  the  book 
whose  history  is  traced  simultaneously  with  that 
of  the  Lanes.  There  is  Percy  and  Conny  Wood- 
yard,  who  agreed  when  they  married  that  they 
would  not  regard  their  vows  if  desire  should  point 
the  way  to  other  loves.  There  is  only  one  happy 
couple.  These,  The  Independent  declares,  in  a 
scorching  review,  are  hopelessly  dull.  "If,"  its 
reviewer  remarks,  "novelists  had  the  happy  for- 
tune of  the  rest  of  us  in  knowing  people  who 
are  both  good  and  brilliant,  modern  fiction  would 
be  less  hopeless."    The  critic  goes  on  to  say: 

"Robert  Herrick's  novel,  large  in  its  intention 
and  painstaking  in  its  working  out  as  it  is,  fails 
in  reality,  in  humor,  in  wisdom.  Its  contention 
that,  in  order  to  secure  happiness,  husband  and 
wife  should  work  together  with  sympathetic  com- 
radeship, is  just  But  how  this  ideal  is  to  be 
brought  about  in  selfish,  frivolous,  irreligious, 
worldly,  unmoral  married  people  the  author  seems 
to  know  as  little  as  the  reader." 

The  Outlook  censures  the  book  for  being  "some- 
what overlo   'ed  with  purpose." 

Mr.  Herrick's  most  enthusiastic  admirer,  Dr. 
Frederic  Taber  Cooper,  sings  his  pean  in  bo^h 
The  Forum  and  The  Bookman.  He  traces  the 
writer's  literary  history  from  his  first  somewhat 
crude  study  of  a  problem  not  unlike  that  under- 
lying "Hedda  Gabler,"  "The  Gospel  of  Free- 
dom," to  his  present  achievement.  His  books. 
Dr.  Cooper  affirms,  were  not  all  of  equal  sig- 
nificance.   "The  Web  of  Life"  bordered  on  melo- 
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drama;  but  "The  Common  Lot"  already  revealed 
an  increasingly  vigorous  technique,  while  "The 
Memoirs  of  an  American  Citizen"  was  a  much 
bigger  book  than  the  general  public  realized. 
Speaking  of  Professor  Herrick's  latest  novel,  Dr. 
Cooper  asserts  that  "It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  no  American  novel  of  such  ambitious  scope 
has  appeared  since  Frank  Norris's  'Epic  of  the 
Wheat,'  and  no  such  serious  study  into  the  subtle 
characteristics  of  American  wonianhood  since 
Robert  Grant's  'Unleavened  Bread' — and  with 
this  important  distinction  in  favor  of  'Together' — 
that  whereas  Robert  Grant  gave  us  the  single 
memorable  type  of  Selma  White,  Robert  Herrick 
has  given  us  a  score  of  types,  each  of  them  es- 
sentially  true,  essentially  American." 

In  comparison  with  "Together,"  Dr.  Cooper 
goes  on  to  say,  "all  of  Robert  Herrick's  earlier 
work  takes  on  the  aspect  of  preparatory  studies, 
interesting  experiments  revealing  unmistakable 
power,  but  none  the  less  experiments  all  leading 
up  clearly,  inevitably,  to  this  first  big,  unqualified 
achievement. 


"  'Together'  is  as  unmistakably  a  novel  of  epic 
sweep  and  significance  as  Zola's  'Argent'  or  'As- 
somrnoir.'  Like  them,  also,  it  has  no  central 
plot  in  the  usual  conventional  sense;  but,  just  as 
Zola's  novels  have  for  their  central  character  some 
big,  symbolic  idea,  the  personification  of  the 
Bourse,  the  Wine-Shop,  the  unfailing  fertility  of 
the  Soil — so  Robert  Herrick  has  for  his  central 
figure  the  personification  of  Marriage.  He  has 
not  sought  to  present  a  thesis  or  a  sermon;  he 
has  simply  set  forth  dispassionately  the  lives  of 
a  dozen  or  more  married  couples  whom  he  re- 
gards as  typical.  In  themselves,  these  separate 
threads  of  his  intricate  and  carefully  patterned 
structure  are  rather  depressing ;  some  of  them  are 
distinctly  sordid,  even  repellent.  It  is  only  when 
you  get  the  pattern  as  a  whole,  and  realize  the 
cumulative  force  of  the  successive  pictures  he 
has  made  you  see,  that  you  are  in  a  position  to 
judge  of  the  author's  broad  tolerance,  his  ability 
to  measure  mankind  in  the  mass,  his  fearless  in- 
sistence upon  seeing  and  telling  the  truth.  And 
that  is  the  reason  that  his  resulting  book  deserves 
a  place  somewhere  on  the  same  shelf  with  Fecon- 
dite  and  'The  Kreutzer  Sonata'  as  being  like  them 
in  kind,  if  not  in  degree." 


This  pleasing  novel*  by  a  new  author  occupies, 
together    with     Professor    Herrick's     book    and 
Hewlett's    "Half    Way    House," 
THE  I'OST  GIRL    the    largest    share    of    public    at- 
tention.      "The    Post    Girl"    ex- 
hibits peculiar  tenderness  and  quiet  charm  with- 
out lacking  a   sense  of  humor.     The  names   of 
De  Morgan,  of  Barrie,  and  even  of  Hardy  and 
Meredith    are    conjured    up   by    enthusiastic    re- 


Dr.  Cooper  admits  that  "Together"  is  emphatic- 
ally a  book  for  the  mature  reader,  and  one  that 
does  not  shrink  from  a  frank  handling  of  the 
fundamental  physical  facts  of  life.  He  says  on 
this  point: 

"The  whole  spirit  of  the  book  is  too  earnest, 
too  wise,  too  healthy  in  its  recognition  of  the 
splendid  realities  of  hfe,  ever  to  offend  the  think- 
ing man  or  woman.  What  is  more,  the  insight 
into  the  workings  of  the  human  mind,  under  all 
sorts  of  outward  conditions  and  inner  stress,  is 
so  fine,  so  intuitively  true,  as  to  excite  a  grow- 
ing wonder  at  the  author's  sympathetic  under- 
standing. Women  who  read  the  book  interrupt 
their  reading  to  ask,  in  frank  admission  of  his 
accurate  psychology,  'How  could  any  man  inter- 
pret so  unerringly  the  fluctuations  of  a  woman's 
moods?'  And  these  moods  range  through  the 
whole  scale  of  human  emotions,  from  a  girl's 
vague,  idealistic  dreams  on  the  eve  of  marriage, 
to  the  reckless  desperation  of  the  irretrievable, 
or  the  bigness  of  soul  that  makes  a  supreme 
sacrifice.  There  are,  in  this  one  book,  a  score  of 
themes  from  which  a  Bourget  or  a  Marcel  Pre- 
vost  would  have  wrought  an  entire  novel.  Robert 
Herrick's  earlier  tendency  was  toward  minute- 
ness of  analysis ;  but  from  this  he  has  grown 
steadily  away,  preferring  to  give  us,  so  far  as 
feasible,  the  results  rather  than  the  process  of 
mental  crises.  In  a  few  telling,  incisive  phrases 
he  shows  luminously  the  mental  and  moral  state 
of  a  man  or  a  woman — and  from  that  state  you 
may  deduce  easily,  if  it  pleases  you  to  trace  it 
backward,  precisely  through  what  devious  path  of 
spiritual  and  mental  agony  they  have  reached  the 
present  parting  of  the  ways." 

"Together,"  the  reviewer  concludes,  is  a  huge 
panoramic  outlook  upon  one  of  the  most  vital 
instincts  and  fundamental  relations  of  the  whole 
scheme  of  organized  society — the  relation  of 
marriage."  What  Mr.  Herrick  individually  thinks. 
Dr.  Cooper  remarks,  "has  as  little  to  do  with 
the  merits  of  'Together'  as  Emile  Zola's  personal 
views  have  to  do  with  'Fecondite'  or  Tolstoy's 
with  'The  Kreutzer  Sonata.'  What  really  is  of 
importance  is  that  in  'Together'  we  have  a  book 
of  first  magnitude,  that  handles  a  momentous 
theme  boldly,  wisely,  sympathetically,  and  with 
an  insight  into  racial  traits  that  makes  it  in  the 
best  sense  a  representative  American  novel." 


•The  Post  Girl.    By  Edward  C.  Booth.   Century  Company. 


viewers  in  their  accounts  of  this  unquestion- 
ably delightful  book.  In  speaking  of  it  The 
Argonaut  (San  Francisco)  bursts  thus  into  lyrical 
raptures : 

"Where  is  the  literary  toper  who  does  not 
know  the  thrill  with  which  the  new  novel,  picked 
at  haphazard  from  the  shelf,  is  recognized  as  a 
gem  of  the  first  water?  How  pitifully  few  are 
such  discoveries  in  the  tawdry  monotony  of  quite 
modern  fiction ;  with  what  delight  we  surrender  to 
the  charm  of  the  opening  pages  and  abandon  our- 
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selves  to  the  luxury  of  a  feast  so  unforeseen.  To 
the  mind's  eye  the  very  covers  of  that  book 
henceforth  have  a  certain  radiance,  as  tho 
exhaling  exultation  over  the  good  things  within. 
What  a  pity  it  is,  by  the  way,  that  books  have  no 
outward  and  visible  sign  of  such  inward  and 
spiritual  grace  as  they  may  possess,  something 
beyond  the  tampering  touch  of  advertiser  and 
critic  and  that  shall  be  as  accurately  legible  at  a 
glance  as  a  good  heart  and  a  clean  life.  Perhaps 
indeed  they  have  some  such  aura  had  we  our- 
selves but  the  grace  to  see  it,  which  unfortunately 
we  have  not. 

"A  literary  diamond  such  as  the  above  may 
suggest — was  at  least  intended  to  suggest — has 
just  come  out  of  the  clay.  It  is  by  a  new  writer, 
Edward  C.  Booth,  and  its  name  is  'The  Post 
Girl.'  It  is  a  story  of  infinite  grace  and  tender- 
ness and  withal  of  such  humor  that  we  hardly 
know  whether  to  give  the  palm  to  the  inimitable 
portraiture  of  a  Yorkshire  village  with  its  aggre- 
gated ignorances,  meannesses,  and  nobilities,  or 
to  the  irresistible  characters  that  are  drawn  in 
such  number  and  with  such  exuberant  vitality. 
Two  at  least  of  these  characters  are  distinct  crea- 
tions, hot  from  the  forge  of  the  imagination. 
There  is  his  reverence,  the  vicar,  and  there  was 
never  his  like  before  upon  the  printed  page.  And 
there  is  Pam,  the  post  girl,  more  bewitching  than 
Barrie's  Babbie,  greater  as  a  woman  and  as  a 
sweetheart  more  adorable." 

Pam's  real  name  is  Pamela,  her  origin  is  un- 
known, and  her  daily  task  is  to  carry  the  post 
in  the  little  Yorkshire  village.  Maurice  Ethel- 
bert  Wynne,  a  gifted  young  musician,  has  fled 
from  urban  tumult  to  the  quiet  of  the  village. 
He  lives  in  a  lonesome  farmhouse,  cultivates  no 
acquaintances  save  the  local  parson,  and  gives 
free  rein  to  his  desire  for  musical  creation.  One 
night  while  he  is  playing  to  himself  at  the  piano 
he  is  startled  by  a  sob,  and  rushing  out  captures 
the  girl,  of  whom  so  staid  a  publication  as  The 
Dial  speaks  as  "the  most  winsome  and  altogether 
adorable  heroine  of  recent  fiction."  He  falls  in 
love  with  her,  but,  seeing  that  he  is  engaged  to 
another  girl,  determines  to  give  her  up,  when  a 
long  delayed  letter  sets  him  free.  The  story  is 
plain  in  its  outlines,  but  it  is  fascinatingly  told. 
Besides,  the  author  puts  a  great  deal  of  himself 
into  the  book,  and  his  many  reflective  and  descrip- 
tive pages  give  us  a  happy  blend  of  shrewd  wis- 
dom and  sly  humor,  to  say  nothing  of  their 
verbal  beauty.  He  has.  The  Dial  maintains,  "a 
manner  almost  Meredithian  in  its  richness,  but 
without  Meredithian  asperity.  He  gives  us  what 
is  probably  the  best  novel  of  the  summer  because 
it  is  the  most  human  and  the  most  appealing." 
In  the  opinion  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
the  young  novelist's  book  almost  ranks  with 
Barrie  and  De  Morgan.  The  Boston  Herald 
places  him  even  above  De  Morgan.  The  New 
York  Times  Saturday  Review  of  Books  is  de- 
lighted with  the  book.     "There  breathes  no  man 


or  woman,  or  only  the  fewest  and  least  admirable 
of  our  race,"  it  declares  with  conviction,  "who 
will  not  be  glad  to  read  this  sweet  and  tender 
story.  It  is  a  character  study  rather  than  a 
narrative  of  incidents,  but  the  study  is  normal 
and  wholesome.  There  is  nothing  criminal  or 
even  psychological  about  the  book." 

It  is  deplorable  that  one  of  the  leading  liter- 
ary publications  in  the  country  to-day  should 
make  the  concession  to  bourgeois  tastes  contained 
in  the  sentence  last  quoted.  "The  Post  Girl"  may 
be  a  masterpiece  of  its  kind  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  psychology  appears  at  least  not  on  the  sur- 
face; but  it  is  certainly  not  great  because  it  is 
not  "psychological."  We  may  agree,  however, 
with  the  reviewer's  subsequent  statements.  He 
says: 

"Only  an  artist  of  the  first  rank,  as  modern 
writers  go,  could  produce  such  results  with  such 
slender  materials.  It  is  true  that  the  hero  comes 
a  nasty  cropper  down  a  cliff,  and  that  sweet  Pam 
turns  out  to  be  made  of  solid  stuff  for  all  her 
femininity,  but  that  is  only  an  incident,  and 
not  the  book's  chief  attraction.  That  is  to  be 
found  in  the  true  and  clear  depiction  of  Pam's 
character.  Women  may  despair  of  emulating  her, 
and  all  men  are  sure  to  love  her. 

"And  that  is  a  reminder  that  the  love-making 
is  warm  almost  to  the  limit,  and  that  the  de- 
scriptions of  Pam's  charms  are  so  frank  that  at 
times  the  reader  almost  trembles  for  what  may 
be  coming  next.  But  Mr.  Booth  is  a  gentleman, 
as  well  as  his  hero,  and  anxiety  turns  out  to  be 
wasted.     ... 

"A  word  must  be  said  about  his  Reverence, 
Father  Mostyn.  He  is  unique,  altho  some- 
what reminiscent  of  that  irreverent  classic,  'Father 
Tom  and  the  Pope.'  His  Reverence  is  a  good 
priest,  with  a  nimble  and  pleasing  wit,  whose  ac- 
quaintance it  is  a  privilege  to  make." 

Even  so  seasoned  a  critic  as  Mr,  William 
Marion  Reedy  in  The  Mirror  (St.  Louis)  is  en- 
chanted with  Pam.  "Here,"  he  says,  "is  a  new 
writer,  with  a  big  method  or  a  mighty  close 
echo  of  it."  There  are  only  two  critics  who  dare 
to  make  any  strictures  whatever.  The  Evening 
Mail  reviewer  finds  fault  with  the  author  for 
weighting  down  his  novel  with  unintelligible  pas- 
sages in  the  Yorkshire  dialect,  and  a  writer  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune  is  even  more  critical.  This 
writer,  either  Mrs.  Elia  Peattie  or  Miss  Gilder, 
presumably  not  the  latter,  regards  the  novel 
merely  as  creditable.  "Were  we,"  she  says,  "to 
judge  solely  by  the  first  half  of  the  work,  the 
favorable  judgment  would  be  more  enthusiastic- 
ally expressed.  But  unfortunately  the  book  re- 
sembles a  majority  of  the  works  of  the  day — the 
end  does  not  bear  out  the  opening  chapters." 
The  first  action,  the  idyllic  meeting,  between  the 
lovers,  in  her  opinion,  deserves  the  praise  be- 
stowed upon  it  by  others,  but  the  charm  is  dis- 
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pelled  by  the  fact  not  hinted  at  in  the  first  two 
hundred  pages  that  the  man  has  a  past. 

"The  author  bows  and  scrapes,  and  apologizes, 
and  ends  by  topping  off  the  interrupted  idyl  with 
a  conventionally  dramatic  close.  But  the  spell 
has  been  broken;  it  is  no  longer  the  same  story, 


nor  the  people  the  same  people,  and  we  should 
like  to  believe  it  is  not  the  same  author  of  the 
second  half  as  of  the  first. 

"The  care  in  writing,  the  individuality,  has  all 
been  sacrificed  to  haste  and  a  publisher's  de- 
mand. Once  again  an  author  has  violated  his 
talents  for  the  sake  of  a  quickly  productive  fame." 


A  charmingly  Swinburnian  phrase  is  the  title 
of  a  bold  study*  of  modern  life  by  Viola 
Hunt,  an  Englishwoman,  who 
WHITE  ROSE  OF  Is  the  author  of  a  number  of 
WEARY  LEAF  sensational  and  lurid  essays  in 

fiction.  The  majority  of  re- 
viewers pretend  to  be  shocked  by  the  author's 
audacious  treatment  of  the  passional  phases  of 
life.  Miss  Hunt's  book  possesses  the  throbbing 
charm  of  Elinor  Glyn's  novels,  without  the  latter's 
stylistic  vulgarity.  The  Boston  Transcript,  whose 
fiction  reviews  are  not  characterized  by  a  keen 
understanding,  observes  in  connection  with  Miss 
Hunt's  novel  that,  if  to  have  written  a  tale  of 
over  four  hundred  pages  concerned  with  the 
doings  of  a  somewhat  extended  dramatis  per- 
sonae,  not  one  of  whom  one  would  care  to  meet 
in  real  life,  be  a  distinction,  then  the  author  of 
this  novel  with  its  Swinburnian  title  has  achieved 
distinction  in  such  wise.  The  story,  it  admits, 
has  both  fluency  and  power,  but  its  successive 
situations  are  repellent;  the  characterization,  tho 
consistent  on   the   whole,   is   unconvincing. 

The  heroine  of  Miss  Hunt's  book.  Amy 
Stephens,  is  a  sad,  disillusioned,  anemic,  yet 
fascinating  woman,  admirably  described  by 
the  phrase  that  gives  its  name  to  the 
book.  She  is  not  pretty,  but  her  mouth  is  ir- 
resistible, and  her  wit  scatters  women  before 
her.  One  reviewer  calls  her  a  Becky  Sharp  who 
has  no  selfishness,  and  no  real  viciousness,  but  a 
great  deal  of  a  certain  sweet  sort  of  up-to-date 
cynicism.  Another  critic  defines  her  in  the  terms 
of  Jane  Eyre.  She  became  accustomed  to  shocks 
as  a  child.  The  house  in  which  she  lived  was 
mice-ridden,  and  on  summer  mornings  troops  of 
rodents  strode  across  the  bed.  A  prison  was 
next  door  to  the  house,  and  often  at  night  she 
heard  the  hammering  that  precedes  an  execu- 
tion. When  she  grew  up,  she  became  in  succes- 
sion an  assistant  in  a  millinery  shop,  a  type- 
writer and  an  amanuensis  to  a  famous  doctor 
on  a  South  African  battlefield.  After  many  ex- 
periences she  meets  her  fate  in  Jeremy  Merion 
Dand,  whom  one  reviewer  describes  as  the  type 
of  "the  restless,  not  to  say  resistless,  male."  Un- 
fortunately   Mr.    Dand    is    married.      His    wife. 

'White  Rose  of  Weary  Leaf.     By  Viola  Hunt.  Brentanos. 


however,  meets  with  a  railroad  accident,  and  he 
allows  the  girl  to  believe  that  she  is  dead.  From 
this  wrong,  the  story  moves,  in  the  words  of 
The  Bookman,  to  a  double  expiation,  told  in  a 
spirit  of  grim  fatalism.  "It  is  astonishing,"  the 
writer  concludes,  "that  a  book  so  faulty  should 
here  and  there  show  streaks  of  such  undeniable 
merit."  The  book,  he  asserts,  is  sensational, 
melodramatic,  often  crude  in  construction  and  in 
character  drawing — and  "nevertheless  there  is  a 
certain  relentless  sincerity  in  the  story  of  the 
central  character,  a  certain  poignant  tragedy  in 
her  fate  that  make  it  a  book  difficult  to  lay 
aside,  in  spite  of  one's  frequent  sense  of  exas- 
peration, and  equally  difficult  to  forget  after 
finishing  it." 

The  Boston  Herald  fails  to  discern  the  merit 
of  the  author's  presentation.  "In  trying  to  em- 
body the  Swinburnian  idea  of  'white  rose  of 
weary  leaf,' "  it  says,  "the  authoress  has  pre- 
sented a  greater  number  of  immoral  and  dis- 
agreeable characters  than  are  often  met  in  a 
single  book  of  fiction."  We  wonder  if  reviewers 
would  have  so  generally  condemned  the  book,  or 
so  grudgingly  praised  it,  if  the  writer  had  not 
been  a  woman.  "Oh,  these  lady  novelists!" 
sneers  The  Evening  Sun.  The  morning  Sun, 
while  treating  the  book  in  that  paper's  traditional 
style  of  flippancy,  describes  the  book  as  "remark- 
able and  altogether  readable."  And  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain, of  the  Evening  Mail,  whose  judgment  is 
usually  to  be  trusted,  speaks  of  it  as  "decidedly 
good,  of  its  kind."  One  becomes  deeply  inter- 
ested in  Amy,  he  says,  and  the  consequences  of 
her  adventure  with  Jeremy  Dand  are  more  tragic 
than  necessary,  because  her  soul,  like  that  of 
Tess,  was  really  stainless.  "She  is  truly  a  very 
remarkable  character,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "one  of 
the  most  remarkable  that  has  appeared  in  recent 
fiction."    To  quote  further: 

"Indeed,  the  book  is  so  full  of  epigrams,  so 
completely  up  to  date  in  its  psychology,  and  at 
the  same  time  it  so  grips  the  heart  with  its  path- 
etic story  of  a  brave  and  clever  woman,  that  it  is 
easy  to  predict  for  it  a  wide  success.  Is  it  im- 
moral? Well,  it  is  certainly  frank  enough  in  its 
treatment  of  certain  social  problems;  but  if  it  is 
proper  to  teach  that  the  transgression  of  certain 
laws  can  lead  only  to  sorrow  and  tragedy,  'White 
Rose  of  Weary  Leaf  is  a  very  moral  book." 
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'THE    FUTURE    OF    THE    RACE"— A    SKETCH     BY 
JOHN     GALSWORTHY 

A  pretty  large  title  for  a  very  short  sketch.  It  is  not  the  author's  title,  but  ours.  He  calls  it 
simply  "A  Child."  It  is  not  really  a  story.  Nothing  happens.  Nobody  does  anything.  Nobody 
says  anything.  All  the  story  there  is  is  in  the  author's  mind  as  he  watches  the  little  child  sitting  on  a 
bench  in  Kensington  Gardens.  The  sketch  was  written  while  the  recent  discussion  of  the  feeding 
of  school  children  was  at  its  height  in  England.  It  is  a  good  example  of  the  brevity  and  poignancy 
of  Mr.  Galsworthy,  who  is  hailed  by  some  critics  as  a  present-day  Thackeray.  It  forms  one  chapter 
in  his  latest  book,  "A  Commentary"   (Putnam's). 


N  Kensington  Gardens,  that  Febru- 
ary day,  it  was  very  still.  Trees, 
stripped  of  every  leaf,  raised  their 
bare  clean  twigs  towards  a  sky  so 
grey  and  so  unstirring  that  there 
might  never  have  been  wind  or  sun.  And  on 
those  branches  pigeons  sat,  silent,  as  tho  they 
understood  that  there  was  no  new  life  as  yet; 
they  seemed  waiting,  loth  to  spread  their  wings 
lest  they  should  miss  the  coming  of  the  Spring. 

Down  in  the  grass  the  tiniest  green  flames  were 
burning,  a  sign  of  the  fire  of  flowers  that  would 
leap  up  if  the  sun  would  feed  them. 

And  on  a  seat  there  sat  a  child. 

He  sat  between  his  father  and  his  mother, 
looking  straight  before  him.  It  was  plain  that 
the  reason  why  he  looked  so  straight  before  him 
was  that  he  really  had  not  strength  to  care  to 
look  to  right  or  left — so  white  his  face  was,  so 
puny  were  his  limbs.  His  clothes  had  evidently 
been  designed  for  others,  and  this  was  fortunate, 
for  they  prevented  the  actual  size  of  him  from 
being  seen.  He  was  not,  however,  what  is  called 
neglected;  his  face  was  clean,  and  the  utmost  of 
protection  that  Fate  and  the  condition  of  his 
parents  had  vouchsafed  was  evidently  lavished 
on  him,  for  round  his  neck  there  was  a  little  bit 
of  draggled  fur  which  should  have  been  round 
the  neck  of  her  against  whose  thin  and  shabby 
side  he  leaned.  This  mother  of  his  was  looking 
at  the  ground;  and  from  the  expression  of  her 
face  she  seemed  to  think  that  looking  at  the 
ground  was  all  life  had  to  oflfer. 

The  father  sat  with  his  eyes  shut.  He  had 
shabby  clothes,  a  grey  face,  and  a  grey  collar 
that  had  once  been  white.    Above  the  collar  his 


thin  cheeks  had  evidently  just  been  shaved — for 
it  was  Saturday,  and  by  the  color  of  those  cheeks, 
and  by  his  boots,  whose  soles,  hardly  thicker  than 
a  paper  sheet,  still  intervened  between  him  and 
the  ground,  he  was  seen  not  to  be  a  tramp  or 
outdoor  person,  but  an  indoor  worker  of  some 
sort,  and  very  likely  out  of  work,  who  had  come 
out  to  rest  in  the  company  of  his  wife  and  family. 
His  eyes  being  shut,  he  sat  without  the  pain  of 
looking  at  a  single  thing,  moving  his  jaw  at  in- 
tervals from  side  to  side,  as  tho  he  had  a  tooth- 
ache. 

And  between  this  man  who  had  begotten,  and 
this  woman  who  had  borne  him,  the  child  sat,  very 
still,  evidently  on  good  terms  with  them,  not 
realizing  that  they  had  brought  him  out  of  a 
warm  darkness  where  he  had  been  happy,  out  of 
a  sweet  nothingness,  into  which,  and  soon  per- 
haps, he  would  pass  again — not  realizing  that 
they  had  so  neglected  to  keep  pace  with  things, 
or  that  things  had  so  omitted  to  keep  pace  with 
them,  that  he  himself  had  eaten  in  his  time 
about  one-half  the  food  he  should  have  eaten, 
and  that  of  the  wrong  sort.  By  the  expression 
of  his  face,  that  pale  small  ghost  had  evidently 
grasped  the  truth  that  things  were  as  they  had 
to  be.  He  seemed  to  sit  there  reviewing  his  own 
life,  and  taking  for  granted  that  it  must  be  what 
it  was,  from  hour  to  hour,  and  day  to  day,  and 
year  to  year. 

And  before  me,  too,  the  incidents  of  his  small 
journey  passed;  I  saw  him,  in  the  morning,  get- 
ting off  the  family  bed,  where  it  was  sometimes 
warm,  and  chev/ing  at  a  crust  of  bread  before  he 
set  off  to  school  in  company  with  other  children, 
some  of  whom  were  stouter  than  himself;  saw 
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him  carrying  in  his  small  fist  the  remnants  of  his 
feast,  and  dropping  it,  or  swopping  it  away  for 
peppermints,  because  it  tired  him  to  consume  it, 
having  no  juices  to  speak  of  in  his  little  stomach. 
I  seemed  to  understand  that,  accustomed  as  he 
was  to  eating  little,  he  almost  always  wanted  to 
eat  less,  not  because  he  had  any  wish  to  die — 
nothing  so  extravagant— but  simply  that  he  nearly 
always  felt  a  little  sick;  I  felt  that  his  pale, 
despondent  mother  was  always  urging  him  to 
eat,  when  there  were  things  to  eat,  and  that 
this  bored  him,  since  they  did  not  strike  him  as 
worth  all  that  trouble  with  his  jaws.  She  must 
have  found  it  difficult  indeed  to  persuade  him 
that  there  was  any  point  at  all  in  eating;  for, 
from  his  looks,  he  could  manifestly  not  now  enjoy 
anything  but  peppermints  and  kippered  herrings. 
I  seemed  to  see  him  in  his  school,  not  learning, 
not  wanting  to  learn,  anything,  nor  knowing  why 
this  should  be  so,  ignorant  of  the  dispensations 
of  a  Providence  who — after  hesitating  long  to 
educate  him  lest  this  should  make  his  parents 
paupers — now  compelled  his  education,  having 
first  destroyed  his  stomach  that  he  might  be  in- 
capable of  taking  in  what  he  was  taught.  That 
small  white  creature  could  not  as  yet  have 
grasped  the  notion  that  the  welfare  of  the  future 
lay,  not  with  the  future,  but  with  the  past.  He 
only  knew  that  every  day  he  went  to  school 
with  little  in  his  stomach,  and  every  day  came 
back  from  school  with  less. 

All  this  he  seemed  to  be  reviewing  as  he  sat 
there,  but  not  in  thought ;  his  knowledge  was  too 
deep  for  words ;  he  was  simply  feeling,  as  a  child 
that  looked  as  he  looked  would  naturally  be  feel- 
ing, on  that  bench  between  his  parents.  He 
opened  his  little  mouth  at  times,  as  a  small  bird 
will  open  its  small  beak,  without  apparent  purpose, 
and  his  lips  seemed  murmuring: 

"My  stomach  feels  as  if  there  were  a  mouse 
inside  it;  my  legs  are  aching;  it's  all  quite  nat- 
ural, no  doubt!" 

To  reconcile  this  apathy  of  his  with  recollec- 
tions of  his  unresting,  mirthless  energy  down 
alleys  and  on  doorsteps,  it  was  needful  to  re- 
member Human  Nature,  and  its  exhaustless  cruse 
of  courage.     For,  tho  he  might  not  care  to  live. 


yet  while  he  was  alive  he  would  keep  his  end 
up,  because  he  must — there  was  no  other  way. 
And  why  exhaust  himself  in  vain  regrets  and 
dreams  of  things  he  could  not  see,  and  hopes  pf 
being  what  he  could  not  be!  That  he  had  no 
resentment  against  anything  was  certain  from  his 
patient  eyes — not  even  against  those  two  who 
sat,  one  on  either  side  of  him,  unaware  that  he 
was  what  he  was,  in  order  that  they  who  against 
his  will  had  brought  him  into  being  might  be 
forced  by  law  to  keep  a  self-respect  they  had 
already  lost,  and  have  the  unsought  pride  of 
giving  him  an  insufficiency  of  things  he  could  not 
eat.  For  he  had  as  yet  no  knowledge  of  polit- 
ical economy.  He  evidently  did  not  view  his 
case  in  any  petty,  or  in  any  party,  spirit;  he  did 
not  seem  to  look  on  himself  as  just  a  half- 
starved  child  that  should  have  cried  its  eyes 
out  till  it  was  fed  at  least  as  well  as  the  dogs 
that  passed  him;  he  seemed  to  look  on  himself  as 
that  impersonal  thing— the  Future  of  the  Race. 

So   profound   his   apathy! 

And,  as  I  looked,  the  "Future  of  the  Race" 
turned  to  his  father: 

"'Ark  at  that  bally  bird!"  he  said. 

It  was  a  pigeon,  who  high  upon  a  tree  had 
suddenly  begun  to  croon.  One  could  see  his 
head  outlined  against  the  grey,  unstirring  sky, 
first  bending  back,  then  down  into  his  breast, 
then  back  again;  and  that  soft  song  of  his  filled 
all  the  air,  like  an  invocation  of  fertility. 

"The  Future  of  the  Race"  watched  him  for  a 
minute  without  moving,  and  suddenly  he  laughed. 
That  laugh  was  a  little  hard  noise  like  the  clap- 
ping of  two  boards — there  was  not  a  single  drop 
of  blood  in  it,  nor  the  faintest  sound  of  music; 
so  might  a  marionette  have  laughed — a  figure 
made  of  wood  and  wire! 

And  in  that  laugh  I  seemed  to  hear  innumerable 
laughter,  the  laughter  in  a  million  homes  of 
the  myriad  unfed. 

So  laughed  the  Future  of  the  richest  and  the 
freest  and  the  proudest  race  that  had  ever  lived 
on  earth,  that  February  afternoon,  with  the  little 
green  flames  lighted  in  the  grass,  under  a  sky 
that  knew  not  wind  or  sun — so  he  laughed  at 
the  pigeon  that  was  calling  for  the   Spring. 


Humor  of  Life 


CONSIDERATE. 

"Will  you  buy  me  a  drum,  grandmamma?" 
"No,    dear;   you   would   disturb   me    with   the 

noise." 
"No  I  wouldn't,  granny;  I'd  only  play  it  when 

you're  asleep." — Toiler. 


VENIAL. 

A  New  Yorker  visiting  Paris  for  the  first  time 
became  much  interested  in  the  little  boys  in  white 
caps  and  aprons  who  deliver  the  wares  of  the 
pastry-cooks. 

"Ah,"  said  the  New  Yorker  one  day  to  one  of 
the  youngsters  who  had  brought  him  some  cakes, 
"I  suppose  you  get  the  benefit  of  one  of  these 
cakes  yourself  sometimes?" 
"Pardon,  sir,  but  what  do  you  mean?" 
"You  eat  a  cake  now  and  then,  eh?" 
"Eat  them,  sir?    Oh,  no,  sir,  that  wouldn't  do. 
r   only   lick   them   as    I   come   along." — Harper's 
Weekh. 


NOT  WHAT  HE  WANTED. 

A  gentleman  was  traveling  in  the  north  of 
Scotland.  When  he  reached  his  destination  he 
discovered  that  he  had  left  his  waterproof  in  the 
compartment.  He  hurried  as  the  train  was  leav- 
ing, and  shouted: — 
"Is  there  a  black  mackintosh  in  here?" 
One  of  the  gentlemen  replied,  "No;  they  are 
all  Macgregors." — Tid  Bits. 


"FIRE  WATER." 

A.  M.  Downes,  late  secretary  of  New  York's 
fire  department,  related  at  a  dinner  a  fire  story. 
"At  the  end  of  the  first  act  of  a  drama,"  he  said, 
"a  man  leaped  hurriedly  to  his  feet.  'I  heard  an 
alarm  of  fire,'  he  said.  T  must  go  and  see  where 
it  is.'  His  wife,  whose  hearing  was  less  acute, 
made  way  for  him  in  silence,  and  he  disappeared. 
'It  wasn't  fire,'  he  said,  on  his  return.  'Nor 
water,  either,'  said  his  wife,  coldly." — Every- 
body's. 


THE    EXTREMES    OF    FASHION. 

— American   Magazine. 
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"CATCH    HIM,    DADDY!    CATCH    HIM!" 

— Pitncli. 


RAPID    TRANSIT. 

An  express  on  the  Long  Island  Railroad  was 
tearing  away  at  a  wild  and  awe-inspiring  rate  of 
six  miles  an  hour,  when  all  of  a  sudden  it  stop- 
ped altogether.  Most  of  the  passengers  did  not 
notice  the  difference;  but  one  of  them  happened 
to  be  somewhat  anxious  to  reach  his  destmation 
before  old  age  claimed  him  for  its  own.  He 
put  his  head  through  the  window  to  find  that  the 
cause  of  the  stop  was  a  cow  on  the  track.  After  a 
while  they  continued  the  journey  for  half  an 
hour  or  so,  and  then — another  stop. 

"What's  wrong  now?"  asked  the  impatient 
passenger  of  the  conductor. 

"  A  cow  on  the  track." 

"But  I  thought  you  drove  it  off." 

"So  we  did,"  said  the  conductor,  "but  we  caught 
up  with  it  again." — Ladies'  Home  Journal. 


A  CROWDED  UNIVERSE. 

In  New  Haven  the  committee  of  a  graduating 
class  once  went  to  a  local  jeweler  with  a  com- 
mission for  a  class  badge.  They  had  in  view  a 
design  representing  a  youthful  graduate  survey- 
ing the  universe, 

"About  how  large  would  you  like  the  figure?" 
the  jeweler  asked. 

"Well,"  said  the  spokesman,  "we  thought  the 
graduate  ought  tp  cover  about  three-quarters  of 
the  badge,  and  the  universe  the  rtst."— Success. 


HE  GOT  UP. 

A  traveler  who  put  up  for  the  night  at  the 
leading  hotel  in  a  small  town  had,  before  retir- 
ing, left  explicit  instructions  to  be  called  for  an 
early  train.  He  was  very  much  in  earnest  about 
the  matter,  and  threatened  the  clerk  with  all 
manner  of  punishment  if  that  duty  was  neglected. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  g^uest  was  disturbed 
by  a  lively  tattoo  upon  the  door. 

"Well?"  he  demanded  sleepily. 

"I've  got  an  important  message  for  you,"  re- 
plied the  boy. 

The  guest  was  up  in  an  instant,  opened  the 
door,  and  received  from  the  boy  a  large  envelope. 
He  tore  open  the  envelope  hastily,  and  found  in- 
side a  slip  of  paper,  on  which  was  written  in 
large  letters: 

"Why  don't  you  get  up?" 

He  got  up. — Penny  Pictorial. 


AN  OUTRAGE. 

He. — Do  you  remember  the  night  I  proposed 
to  you  ? 

She — Yes,   dear. 

He — We  sat  for  one  hour  and  you  never  opened 
your  mouth. 

She — Yes,  I  remember. 

He — Ah,  that  was  the  happiest  hour  of  my 
life. — Judge. 


^jH^^^^^JoSi 


Co^yrittlit.    lOoS.  by   C.   I'rince.   A\   V. 
WILLIAM  HOWARD    lAFT 


The  Candidates 


'*■  He  is  as  strong  as  he  is  gentle.  His  repu- 
tation is  simply  spotless.  In  all  the  agita- 
tion of  a  heated  campaign  for  the  greatest 
oflice  in  the  world,  no  one  has  ventured  to 
intimate  a  doubt  of  the  absolute  honesty 
of  this  man  who  has  been  before  the  country 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Nor  can  any  one 
successfully  dispute  the  simple  proposition 
that  in  the  whole  history  of  the  United 
States  no  one  was  ever  named  for  tlie 
Presidency  who  was  so  fitted  by  nature,  by 
training  and  by  experience  for  the  duties, 
dignities  and  responsibilities  of  that  unique 
otRce.'*  —  CHARLES  HOPKINS  CLARK,  in 
"  The  Independent." 


Though  still  in  the  prime  of  vig- 
orous manhood,  William  Howard 
Taft  can  look  back  upon  a  record  of 
things  done  in  a  life  of  continuous 
industry  that  makes  a  catalogue  of 
achievements  hardly  to  be  paralleled. 
He  has  earned  the  confidence  not  only 
of  the  people  of  his  own  country,  but 
also  of  those  of  many  other  lands  with 
whom  he  has  dealt  in  his  sincere  way. 
Twenty-seven  of  his  fifty  years  he 
has  given  to  active  public  service,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  has  been  four 
times  to  Manila  and  has  traveled  twice 
around  the  world,  being  received  every- 
where with  marked  honors,  due  not  only 
to  his  dignity  as  the  representative  of  a 
great  nation,  but  also  to  the  esteem  in  which 
he  is  held  as  an  individual. 

Mr.  Taft  has  served  as  Assistant  Public 
Prosecutor,  Internal  Revenue  Collector, 
Assistant  County  Solicitor,  Judge  of  the 
Superior  Court,  Solicitor-General  of  the 
United  States,  Judge  of  the  United  States 
Court  for  the  Sixth  Judicial  Circiiit,  Pres- 
ident of  the  Philippine  Commission,  first 
Civil  Governor  of  the  Philippines,  and 
Secretarv  of  War. 


In  1905  he  revisited  the  Philippines,  and 
in  igo6  he  became  provisional  Governor  of 
Cuba,  reestablishing  peace  in  that  island. 
In  1907  he  visited  Panama,  Cuba,  and  Porto 
Rico,  and  last  year  he  returned  once  more 
to  Manila  to  keep  his  promise  to  open  the 
first  insular   Congress. 

Mr.  Taft  is  warm-hearted,  approachable 
and  frank,  with  the  strength  and  courage 
of  sound  convictions  and  an  alert  con- 
science. He  is  a  constructive  statesman,  a 
successful  diplomat,  and  a  patriotic  Amer- 
ican. 

UEPRESENTATIVE     THEODORE     E.     BUKTON,     of 

Ohio: 

"  Taft  would  briny  to  the  Presidency  the  practical 
experience  surpassed  by  no  one  of  his  predecessors. 
No  honest  enterprise  need  fear  him.  No  dishonest 
scheme  could  hope  to  hide  its  face  from  the  light  or 
escape  punishment." 
JOSEPH    G.     CANNON.     Speaker    of    the    House    of 

Representatives : 

"  The  Republican  party  has  nominated  for  its 
standard-bearer  and  its  great  leader  Ohio's  »on, 
William  H.  Taft — a  broad,  cultured,  judicial-minded 
executive  official,  who  has  never  failed  to  answer  every 
draft  that  has  been  made  upon  him  in  the  equivalent 
of  the  fullest  payment,  with  fidelity  to  the  public 
service,  for  the  good  of  the  republic  and  all  the  people 
therein." 
COLONEL  THOMAS  WENTWORTH  HIGGINSON,   in 

declining  an  invitation   to  speali  for  the  Denaocratie' 

candidate : 

"  /  regard  ilr.  Taft  as  a  man  personally  far 
superior  to  his  opponent,  and  incomparably  more  tv 
be  trusted  in  the  Presidential  chair." 


CUKKSITT  LiTXBATURS  ADVERTISES 
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DEBS:     A  PORTENT  AND  A  HOPE 

The   most   surprising  thing  in   this   campaign   has  been  the  size  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  audiences 
greeting   the    Socialist   candidate    for    President.      Two  hundred   thousand   persons   are   said   to   have   con- 

trituted  to  the  fund  for  his  "Red  Special"  and  an  admission  fee  is  usually  charged  for  his  indoor  meetings. 
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Qeorge  S.  Vlereck 


A  Review  of  the  World 


;URING    the    last    few   weeks    the 

D^.  presidential  campaign  has  devel- 
\\  oped  into  something  like  a  game 
"  of  tag.  The  one  absorbing  ef- 
fort has  been  to  affix  the  cor- 
poration tag,  and  especially  the  Standard  Oil 
tag,  to  the  opposition  party  and  its  candidates. 
Never  before  was  seen  such  a  dread  on  the 
part  of  candidates  of  identification  with  cor- 
porate interests.  Mr.  Hearst,  with  his  series 
of  Archbold  letters,  purloined  from  the  letter 
files  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  undertook 
to  affix  the  deadly  label  to  both  old  parties. 
President  Roosevelt,  or  rather  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  acting  not  as  President  but  as  the 
leader  of  his  party,  came  out  with  a  series  of 
letters  of  his  own,  endeavoring  to  fasten  the 
stigma  to  the  Democratic  party.  Mr.  Bryan, 
Mr.  Kern,  and  Judge  Parker  spoke  winged 
words  disdaining  all  connection  with  the  tag, 
and  insisting  upon  the  indefeasible  title  of  the 
Republican  party  to  the  same,  and  Samuel 
Gompers  has  even  been  trying  to  affix  the 
corporation  tag  upon  Debs  and  his  Socialist 
party. 


FAILING  to  dodge  successfully,  Foraker  was 
speedily  counted  out  of  the  game.  Gov- 
ernor Haskell  was  another  victim.  He  called 
"foul,"  but  he  had  to  retire.  General  Du  Pont, 
director  of  the  speakers'  bureau  for  the  Re- 
publican national  committee,  met  with  a  simi- 
lar fate.  The  real  stress  and  strain  of  the 
campaign,  on  the  part  of  the  minor  parties 
(except  the  Prohibition  party),  as  well  as 
the  major  parties,  has  been  along  this  line. 
"Twelve  years  ago,"  remarks  the  Kansas  City 
Times,  "Mark  Hanna,  traction  magnate,  a 
typical  representative  of  the  corporation  poli- 
tician, managed  the  Republican  campaign.  No- 
body thought  of  protesting.  On  the  contrary, 
the  party  was  considered  in  great  luck  to  be 


able  to  induce  such  a  man  to  take  charge. 
To-day  men  suspected  of  any  corporation  con- 
nections are  being  forced  out  of  the  cam- 
paign. A  politician  of  the  Hanna  type  would 
not  be  permitted  for  a  moment  to  retain  con- 
trol. A  wonderful  transformation,  due  in 
large  measure  to  the  leadership  of  the  Roose- 
velt administration."  The  Houston  Post  in- 
sists that  the  transformation  is  due  chiefly  to 
Mr.  Bryan,  but  agrees  that  it  is  a  wonderful 
one. 


npHE  liveliness  injected  into  the  campaign 
*■  by  Mr.  Hearst's  revelations  was  short 
lived.  After  a  fortnight  General  Apathy 
again  took  command.  The  evidence  the 
Archbold  letters  disclosed  of  close  and 
confidential  relations  with  the  Standard 
Oil  magnates  on  the  part  of  political 
leaders  applied  \yith  special  force  to 
Senator  Foraker  of  Ohio,  ex-Senator  Mc- 
Laurin  of  South  Carolina,  and  ex-Congress- 
man Sibley  of  Pennsylvania.  Two  of  the  three 
had  been  already  shorn  of  nearly  all  political 
power,  and  the  third.  Senator  Foraker,  was 
fighting  hard  to  keep  the  last  remnants  of  his 
power.  What  Mr.  Hearst  had  to  say  about 
Governor  Haskell  struck  much  closer  to  the 
center  of  things  in  the  present  campaign.  Mr. 
Haskell  had  been  about  the  most  prominent 
man  in  the  Democratic  national  convention. 
He  was  its  temporary  chairman  and  the  chair- 
man of  its  platform  committee.  He  was  chosen 
afterward  for  treasurer  of  the  national  com- 
mittee. As  Mr.  Bryan's  special  efforts  have 
been  to  drive  home  the  charges  of  an  alliance 
between  the  corporations  and  the  Republican 
leaders,  the  apparent  weakness  disclosed  in 
Haskell's  record  as  a  Wall  Street  promoter 
and  defender  of  a  subsidiary  Standard  Oil 
company  in  his  own  state  was  like  a  spark  in 
a  powder  magazine.  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  quick 
to  take  advantage  of  the  situation. 
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"GET  UP!" 

— McCuteheon  in   Chicago   Tribune. 


ZOOMING  at  once  into  the  thick  of  the  con- 
^  test,  Mr.  Roosevelt  published  a  letter 
which  Mr.  Taft,  months  before  the  Hearst 
disclosures,  had  written  to  Mr.  Vorys,  man- 
ager at  that  time  of  the  Taft  campaign  for 
the  presidential  nomination.  Mr.  Vorys  had 
asked  Mr.  Taft  whether  he  would  object  to 
the  adoption  of  a  resolution  by  the  Repub- 
licans of  Ohio,  in  which  was  included  an  en- 
dorsement of  Foraker  for  Senator  and  Taft 
for  President.  Here  is  a  part  of  Mr.  Taft's 
reply : 

"In  my  judgment  it  would  be  not  only  a  great 
mistake— something  more.     It  would  be  accepted 


I  AM  SURE 

NOW 

OF  BEtfJG  ELECTED  ' 


H 


necessarily  as  a  compromise  on  my  behalf,  and, 
therefore,  with  my  acquiescence,  or  at  least  with 
the  acquiescence  of  friends  for  whose  actions  I 
am  more  or  less  responsible.  It  would  totally 
misrenresent  my  position.  I  don't  care  for  the 
presidency  if  it  has  to  come  by  compromise  with 
Senator  Foraker  or  any  one  else  in  a  matter  of 
principle.  He  has  opposed  the  vital  policies  and 
principles  of  the  administration,  and  in  his  op- 
position has  seized  upon  and  magnified  an  im- 
portant but  incidental  matter  to  embarrass  the 
administration,  using  in  this,  without  scruple,  a 
blind  race  prejudice  to  accomplish  his  purpose." 

That,  said  Mr.  Roosevelt,  shows  clearly  the 
antagonism  between  Mr.  Taft  and  Senator 
Foraker.  But,  he  asked,  how  about  Mr.  Has- 
kell and  Mr.  Bryan?  The  same  "great  and 
sinister  moneyed  interests"  that  are  behind 
Senator  Foraker  are  also  behind  Governor 
Haskell,  Mr.  Bryan's  campaign  treasurer,  and 
chairman  of  the  committee  that  drafted  his 
platform. 


MASTER  AND  MAN;  OR  THE  HELPING  HAND 

—Boston  Traveler, 


THIS  naturally  called  forth  an  immediate 
response  from  Mr.  Bryan.  He  admitted 
that  he  had  approved  the  selection  of  Gov- 
ernor Haskell  both  as  treasurer  and  as  chair- 
man of  the  platform  committee  at  Denver,  and 
he  requested  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  furnish  proof 
of  the  charges  against  the  governor.  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  in  his  response  to  this  challenge  for 
proof,  referred  Mr.  Bryan  to  the  court  records 
in  Oklahoma,  by  which  it  appears  that,  while 
Governor  Haskell  was  in  attendance  at  the 
convention  in  Denver,  the  attorney-general  of 
Oklahoma  had  obtained  an  injunction  to  pre- 
vent the  Prairie  Oil  and  Gas  Company  from 
building  a  pipe  line.  The  injunction  was  ob- 
tained on  the  ground  that  the  company  was  a 
foreign  corporation,  and  had  not  com- 
plied with  certain  conditions  laid  down 
by  the  Oklahoma  constitution  for  such 
corporations  operating  in  that  state. 
Learning  of  this  action,  the  governor 
wired  a  demand  for  dissolution  of  the  injunc- 
tion, claiming  that  he  and  not  the  attorney- 
general  was  the  sole  authority  to  determine 
such  matters.  The  injunction  was  dissolved, 
and  the  construction  of  the  pipe  line  was  con- 
tinued, "without  any  color  of  law,"  to  use  the 
attorney-general's  words.  The  stock  of  the 
Prairie  Oil  and  Gas  Company,  Mr.  Roosevelt 
^yent  on  to  point  out,  is  held  almost  in  its  en- 
tirety by  the  National  Transit  Company,  and 
the  National  Transit  stock  is  held  almost  en- 
tirely by  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  did  not  stop  there.  He  proceeded 
to  inject  into  the  saccharine  campaign  an  ad- 
ditional quantity  of  tabascQ  sauce  by  declaring 


MR.   ROOSEVELT   PASSES    THE   TABASCO 
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that  Governor  Haskell's  "utter  unfitness  for 
any  public  position  of  trust"  is  "abundantly 
shown,"  even  aside  from  his  relations  to 
Standard  Oil.  "As  an  American  citizen,"  Mr. 
Roosevelt  said,  "who  prizes  his  Americanism 
and  his  citizenship  far  above  any  question  of 
partizanship,  I  regard  it  as  a  scandal  and  a 
disgrace  that  Governor  Haskell  should  be 
connected  with  the  management  of  any  na- 
tional campaign." 


IV/IR.  BRYAN  had  the  last  word  in  the  con- 
^^*-  troversy  several  days  later.  Governor 
Haskell  having  meanwhile  resigned  his  posi- 
tion as  treasurer,  Mr.  Bryan  dismissed  his  case 
by  saying  that  the  question  of  his  guilt  or  in- 
nocence ought  to  be  held  in  abeyance  until  it 
can  be  decided  "in  some  court  where  partizan- 
ship does  not  bias  and  where  campaign  exigen- 
cies do  not  compel  prejudgment."  He  proceed- 
ed then  at  some  length  to  defend  his  own  per- 
sonal record  as  an  opponent  of  trusts  and 
monopolies.  He  had  never,  he  says,  been  in- 
formed of  any  charge  against  Governor  Has- 
kell connecting  him  with  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  or  any  other  trust,  prior  to  the  re- 
cent developments.  And  he  protests  against 
the  use  by  the  President  of  his  prestige,  his 
influence  or  his  patronage  "as  a  party  asset 
for  the  advancement  of  a  personal  friend  and 
a  political  protege."  To  this  Mr.  Roosevelt 
made  no  response;  but  an  Oklahoma  editor, 
Mr.  L.  T.  Russell,  of  the  Ardmore  Morning 
Democrat,  came  out  with  an  open  letter  in 
which  he  said  that  if  Mr.  Bryan  was  ignorant 
of  the  charges  against  Haskell  it  was  because 
he  refused  to  read  them  when  they  were  pre- 
sented to  him  last  fall.  "At  that  time,"  so 
runs  Mr.  Russell's  statement,  "I  personally 
presented  to  you  ten  typewritten  pages  of 
charges  against  Mr.  Haskell  covering  his 
operations  in  Ohio,  New  York,  Arkansas, 
Texas,  and  Oklahoma.  You  did  me  the  cour- 
tesy of  tearing  them  up  and  throwing  them 
out  of  the  train  window  without  reading  them. 
The  charges  recently  made  by  Mr.  Hearst 
were  all  made  by  me  at  that  time."  Mr.  Rus- 
sell makes  further  statements  about  Haskell's 
business  career  that  are  very  clearly  libelous  if 
untrue.  In  the  meantime  Haskell  himself,  as 
well  as  Foraker,  McLaurin  and  Sibley,  have 
been  making  lengthy  and  more  or  less  violent 
explanations,  none  of  which  seems  likely  to 
break  the  force  of  the  revelations  precipitated 
by  Mr.  Hearst  and  his  batch  of  purloined 
letters. 

Senator  Foraker  explains  that  the  money  he 


SITTING   AMID   THE   RUINS    OF  HIS    LETTER 
FILES. 

John  D.  Archbold,  vice-president  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company,  has  been  the  victim  of  a  theft.  His 
stolen  correspondence  with  Foraker,  McLaurin,  Sibley 
and  others  has  furnished  the  sensation  of  the  cam- 
paign and  blasted  a  number  of  political  careers. 

received  was  in  payment  of  services  as  an  at- 
torney. Senator  McLaurin  defends  his  appli- 
cations for  money  on  the  ground  that  the  pub- 
lic good  required  the  defeat  of  Tillman.  Has- 
kell denies  everything  and  threatens  libel  suits. 


THE  MOTHS  AND  THE  FLAME 

— Seattle  Post-InttlUgtnttr. 
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AN    OBJECT    OF    DEMOCRATIC    ATTACK 

George  R.  Sheldon,  the  treasurer  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee,  is  connected  with  a  list  of  corpora- 
tions nearly  as  long  as  your  arm.  When  the  Democrats 
wanted  to  break  the  force  of  the  Haskell  revelations  they 
published  the  list.     Sheldon  said:     "Well,  what  of  it?" 

THE  newspaper  agitation  over  these  charges 
against    Haskell,     Foraker    and    others 


MOTHER  LOVE 

The  President  would  have  Taft  appear  in 
Fairy." — Boston   Traveller. 


'The  Good 


"OIL,  SIR?" 

— Davenport  in   New  York  Mail. 

changed  for  a  time  the  whole  course  of  the 
campaign.  For  a  couple  of  weeks  the  question 
of  injunctions,  the  guarantee  of  bank  deposits, 
the  revision  of  the  tariff  and  the  subject  of 
trust  legislation  dropped  nearly  out  of  sight, 
and  personalities  ruled  the  scene.  The  Demo- 
cratic speakers  and  papers  displayed  a  marked 
fondness  for  the  tu  quoque  style  of  argument. 
Judge  Parker,  in  a  speech  in  Maryland, 
specifically  charged  that  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  contributed  $100,000  to  the  Roose- 
velt campaign  fund  four  years  ago.  The  Demo- 
cratic national  committee  published  a  long  list 
of  the  corporations  with  which  Mr,  Sheldon, 
the  Republican  treasurer,  is  connected.  Nor- 
man E.  Mack's  paper  in  Buffalo  strongly  inti- 
mated that  the  record  of  Mr.  Sherman,  the 
Republican  vice-presidential  candidate,  was 
about  to  be  exposed  in  connection  with  west- 
ern grants  for  corporations  that  have  been 
exploiting  the  Indians.  Mr.  Kern  emphasized 
the  connection  of  General  Du  Pont,  director 
of  the  Republican  bureau  of  speakers,  with  the 
powder  trust,  against  which  the  federal  gov- 
ernment has  begun  proceedings.  The  Harri- 
man-Roosevelt  correspondence  was  conspicu- 
ously reprinted.  And  throughout  all  the 
clamor  was  heard  the  persistent  voice  of  Mr. 
Bryan  challenging  the  Republican  campaign 
committee  to  publish  its  list  of  contributors 
before  election,  so  that  the  voter  may  know 
when  he  votes  to  whom  his  party  leaders  are 
under  obligations. 


HASKELL   AND   BRYAN 
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BUSTER   BROWN! 

What  will   he    do   next? — Nelson    Harding   in    Brooklyn 
Eagle. 

r\  NLY  one  paper  that  we  have  noted  has 
^^  charged  that  Mr.  Bryan  knew  all  along 
the  record  of  Governor  Haskell.  Mr.  Hearst's 
New  York  American  asserts  that  Mr.  Bryan 
himself  has  been  "making  private  compacts 
with  Standard  Oil  while  making  public  prom- 
ises to  the  people."  Every  line  of  Mr.  Has- 
kell's story,  so  this  paper  insists,  was  long  ago 
known  to  Mr.  Bryan.  The  Republican  press 
fail  to  endorse  this  view  of  the  matter.  They 
assume  that  Mr.  Bryan  was  ignorant  of  Has- 
well's  record,  but  they  argue  that  such  "in- 
curable ignorance  of  men"  as  Bryan's  choice 
of  Haskell  shows  is  an  impressive  argument 
against  placing  him  in  a  position  to  select 
cabinet  officials  and  Supreme  Court  judges 
during  the  next  four  years.  The  Hartford 
Times  gives  currency  to  the  story  that  Mr. 
Bryan  had  intended,  in  the  event  of  his  elec- 
tion to  the  Presidency,  to  make  Governor 
Haskell  his  secretary  of  the  treasury.  It  says: 
"There  are  a  good  many  people  in  this  coun- 
try, and  they  are  not  all  Republicans,  who 
hold  and  who  have  even  said  that  if  Mr. 
Bryan  were  President  he  would  be  capable  of 
putting  just  such  a  man  as  Haskell  at  the 
head  of  Uncle  Sam's  big  financial  machine, 
and  the  fear  that  such  a  thing  might  be  done 
has  been  given  as  a  reason  why  Mr.  Bryan 
had  better  not  be  elected  to  the  Presidency." 


ONE  OF  THE  RESIGNERS 

General  T.  Coleman  Du  Pont,  being  head  of  the  "pow- 
der trust,"  became  the  target  of  Democratic  criticism  as 
soon  as  he  was  chosen  director  of  the  Speakers'  Bureau 
for  the  Republican  campaign.  The  Federal  Government 
has  instituted  proceedings  against  the  trust  and  the  Gen- 
eral concluded  that  his  official  connection  with  the  cam- 
paign was  inadvisable  in  this  year  of  agitation  against 
corporate    influences. 


THE  NEW  COMET 

To  the  Editor — Herewith  is  the  picture  of  a  comet  ob- 
served by  me  last  night  It  was  traveling  at  great  speed, 
accompanied  by  a  whizzing  sound  and  an  unpleasant 
odor.  It  disappeared  quickly  over  the  horizon  and  was 
lost  to  light.  The  tail  is  of  special  interest.  Very  truly, 
J.    Flammarion    Diggs. — Chicago   Record-Herald, 
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TAFT    THE   RADIANT 

The  Chicago  Evening  Post  is  still  more  ap- 
prehensive over  the  sort  of  men  Mr.  Bryan 
would  appoint  to  the  bench.  The  next  Presi- 
dent, it  remarks,  will  almost  certainly  be  called 
on  to  make  three  and  possibly  four  appoint- 
ments to  the  Supreme  Court.  Chief  Justice 
Fuller  and  Associate  Justices  Harlan  and 
Brewer  have  passed  the  age  of  seventy,  and 
Justice  Peckham  is  nearing  his  seventieth 
birthday.  Says  the  Fo^f.-  "There  is  a  fear 
that  a  Supreme  Court  with  a  large  part  of  its 
membership  composed  of  appointees  of  Mr. 
Bryan  would  reflect  Mr.  Bryan's  irresponsi- 
bility of  judgment.  No  such  fear  exists  of  a 
Supreme  Court  in  which  shall  sit  the  ap- 
pointees of  Mr.  Taft.  A  Bryanized  tribunal 
is  something  not  to  be  regarded  complacently." 
This  same  view  is  urged  vigorously  by  many 
other  Republican  papers. 


r\  N  ONE  point  the  press  of  all  parties  seems 
^^  to  be  practically  agreed,  namely,  that 
the  Archbold  correspondence  reveals  a  polit- 
ical condition  that  is  dangerous  to  republican 
institutions.     Some  of  the  utterances  regard- 


Copyright,   1908,  Underwood  &   Underwood,   N.  Y. 
TAFT  THE  CLIMBER 

ing  Mr.  Archbold's  letters  are  of  a  violent 
hue,  this  for  instance  from  the  New  York 
World,  copied  approvingly  in  the  Louisville 
Courier- Journal  and  other  papers: 

"But  all  the  while,  what  shall  be  thought  of 
John  D.  Archbold,  the  slimy  officer  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  who  apparently  has  been 
its  chief  purchasing  agent  in  buying  politicians 
and  public  officials?  Foraker  and  the  rest  are 
getting  it  from  all  sides.  The  man  who  bought 
is  neglected.  For  his  deeds  Archbold  should  be 
wearing  stripes.  Decent  men  should  not  speak  to 
him.  Clubs  should  expel  him.  Society  should  re- 
gard him  as  an  enemy.  Patriots  should  hold  him 
a  traitor.  Self-respecting  burglars  should  have 
nothing  to  do  with  him." 

One  of  the  transactions  between  Archbold  and 
Foraker  was  the  lending  to  the  latter  of 
$45,000,  with  which  to  purchase  the  controlling 
interest  in  an  Ohio  paper.  The  Detroit  Netvs 
sarcastically  remarks  that  "it  is  presumed  that 
Standard  Oil  has  performed  this  purely  disin- 
terested philanthropy  for  many  papers,  and 
thus  directs  a  number  of  publications  just  as 
it  owns  many  United  States  senators."  The 
News  adds: 


MR.  ROOSEVELT  WRITES  TO  MR.  BRYAN 
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TAFT  THE  MAN  OF  BREADTH 

"There  is  something  sinister  in  the  way  the 
people  seem  bound  to  discover  a  Standard  Oil 
skeleton  in  many  political  closets.  It  provokes  the 
suspicion  that  we  live  amidst  a  honeycomb  of 
political  treason;  that  too  many  men  in  high 
places  have  their  hands  set  against  the  people; 
that  they  are  in  league  with  a  power  that  has 
no  more  in  common  with  the  intents  and  pur- 
poses of  the  government  than  light  has  with  dark- 
ness. Behind  many  a  false  political  panel  a 
Standard  Oil  agent  seems  to  lurk.  Its  hired 
attorneys  sit  in  the  chairs  of  the  United  States 
senate  for  a  purpose  no  more  honorable  than  that 
which  actuated  the  last  year  of  Benedict  Arnold's 
army  life." 


10  SINGLE  feature  of  the  cam- 
paign so  far  has  aroused  more 
criticism  on  the  part  of  the 
Democratic  and  independent 
press  than  that  evoked  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  activity  in  behalf  of  Taft. 
This  activity  has  not  been  unexpected,  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Democratic  leaders 
have  been  expecting  to  see  the  President  take 
the  stump  before  the  close  of  the  campaign. 
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TAFT  THE   ARGUMENTATIVE 

But  his  pen  has  made  as  clear  as  his  tongue 
could  the  interest  which  he  takes  in  Taft's 
election.  Aside  from  his  remarks  accompany- 
ing the  publication  of  Taft's  letter  to  Vorys 
and  from  his  response  to  Mr.  Bryan's 
call  for  proof  against  Haskell,  we  have  had 
the  publication  (in  The  Outlook)  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  letter  to  a  Montana  cat- 
tleman telling  why  Mr.  Taft  should  be  accept- 
able to  all  who  believe  in  the  Roosevelt  policy, 
and  Mr.  Needham's  interview  with  the  Presi- 
dent (in  Success)  on  Taft's  personal  qualities. 
Neither  the  Outlook  letter  nor  the  Success  in- 
terview, however,  contained  any  attack  upon 
Mr.  Bryan  or  his  policies.  But  the  response 
to  Mr.  Bryan  was  a  direct  frontal  attack  with 
all  the  characteristic  Roosevelt  vehemence. 
"It  was  Tacitus,  the  Roman  historian,"  re- 
marked the  New  York  World  in  comment, 
"who  said  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  Batavian  ances- 
tors: 'Others  go  to  battle;  these  go  to  war.' 
Mr.  Roosevelt  is  always  at  war,  and  the  Demo- 
crats cannot  fight  him  with  confetti  and  flow- 
ers."     The   Boston  Herald's  comment   is  in 
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similar  vein.  "The  President's  wrath,"  it  says, 
"is  terrific.  It  can  be  likened  only  to  that  of 
an  avenging  god.  It  blasts  and  sears  and 
shatters.  And  in  the  forked  lightnings  of  its 
discharge  men  and  motives  are  seen  weirdly 
confused,  and  it  is  not  entirely  clear  to  all  the 
people  whether  certain  capering  objects  on  the 
horizon  are  sheep  or  goats." 


THIS  same  paper,  however,  regrets  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  "has  dragged  the  presidential 
office  into  the  range  of  the  mud-firing."  An- 
other independent  paper,  the  New  York  Even- 
ing Post,  that  is  supporting  Taft  after  a  fash- 
ion, thinks  that  "the  spectacle  of  the  Chief 
Magistrate  engaging  in  a  verbal  brawl  is  one 
which  the  people  ought  not  to  be  compelled  to 
witness."  It  fears  that  in  thus  throwing  pro- 
priety and  dignity  and  impartiality  to  the 
winds,  he  is  doing  irreparable  damage  to  a 
great  office.  The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
(Dem.)  refers  to  his  "attitude  of  domineering 
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WILL  BE  THE  NEXT  GOVERNOR  OF  NEW 
YORK,  IF— 

In  the  veins  of  Lewis  Stuyvesant  Chanler  runs  Astor 
blood.  He  is  highly  connected,  rich  and  popular,  and 
it  is  generally  agreed  that  Governor  Hughes  has  a  hard 
job  to  defeat  him.  But  the  Hearst  men,  who  supported 
Chanler  for  Lieutenant-Governor  two  years  ago,  call  him 
a  renegade  now  and  are  pouring  upon  him  the  vitriol  of 
their  wratk. 
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GREETING  A  THRONG   AT  THE   STATION 

There  is  no  physical  weakness  visible  in  the  lines  of 
Mr.  Bryan's  face,  and  his  voice  has  kept  its  wonderful 
powers.  The  brunt  of  the  entire  speaking  campaign  of 
his  party  has  fallen  upon  him,  but  the  powers  of  physical 
endurance  displayed  have  been  marvelous. 

dictation,"  and  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  feels  that  the  dignity  of  the  office 
is  being  seriously  impaired,  and  "a  totally  mis- 
leading conception"  is  being  given  to  the  pub- 
lic of  the  responsibilities  of  the  office  of  Chief 
Magistrate.  The  Chicago  Inter-Ocean  (Rep.) 
things  that  another  utterance  like  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's "latest  outburst"  would  be  absolutely 
disastrous.  The  Fort  Worth  Record  (Dem.) 
infers  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  "positively  mad 
with  his  rage  against  Foraker  and  his  fear  of 
Taft's  defeat."  President  Day,  of  Syracuse 
University  (Mr.  Archbold  is  chairman  of  his 
board  of  trustees),  in  an  interview  defending 
both  Mr,  Archbold  and  Senator  Foraker,  as- 
sails Mr.  Roosevelt  vehemently.  The  country, 
he  thinks,  has  never  seen  its  Presidency  "de- 
scend to  such  a  shameful  degeneracy  of  dema- 
gogy." Henry  Watterson  indulges  in  one  of 
his  picturesque  philippics,  in  which  he  ex- 
presses his  confident  belief  that  the  people 
"will   sweep  this  would-be   autocrat   and  the 


CENSURE    AND    PRAISE    EOR    THE    PRESIDENT 
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THIRTY-ONE    SPEECHES    IN    A    DAY 

Of  Mr.  Bryan,  a  hostile  New  York  paper  says:  "No 
such  campaigner  have  these  states  seen  since  their  birth 
and  none  like  him  will  they  see  for  many  a  day  to  come. 
....Posterity  offers  him  a  place  beside  Demosthenes, 
Danton  and  Daniel  Webster;  he  insists  on  being  brack- 
eted with  Millard  Filmore  and  Chester  A.  Arthur." 


crowd  of  beggars  on  horseback  behind  him 
from  the  seats  of  the  mighty,  from  which  they 
would  mount  to  absolutism  outright."  Mr. 
Bryan  calls  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  keep  his 
hands  off,  saying:  "I  have  no  corporation  be- 
hind me.  I  have  had  no  rich  relatives  to  fur- 
nish money  for  the  campaign.  I  had  but  one 
thing  to  rely  upon,  and  that  was  my  advocacy 
of  things  that  I  believe,  and  that  the  people  of 
my  party  believe.  I  have  made  my  fight,  and 
I  stand  as  the  representative  of  millions  of 
people  who  believe  as  I  do,  and  I  say  to  the 
President  that  he  should  stand  aside  and  let 
his  man  and  me  fight  it  out  before  the  people." 


r\  EFENCE  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  course  is,  on 
'-^  the  other  hand,  not  lacking.  The  Spring- 
field Republican  (Ind.)  does  not  see  why  his 
action  should  elicit  special  criticism.  "Inas- 
much," it  says,  ^'as  the  Taft  candidacy  is  due 
primarily  to  him,  the   logic  of  the  situation 


may  require  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  every  legitimate 
effort  in  Mr.  Taft's  behalf  which  a  President 
may  make  solely  in  his  capacity  as  a  party 
leader  and  a  citizen."  The  Cincinnati  Times- 
Star  (owned  by  Mr.  Taft's  brother)  sees 
ample  justification  for  Mr.  Roosevelt's  course 
in  the  claim  that  Mr.  Bryan  has  been  making 
on  the  stump  that  he  is  the  real  heir  to  the 
Roosevelt  policies.     It  remarks: 

"No  man  can  say  that  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
President  of  the  United  States,  is  making  an 
improper  use  of  his  powers  as  President  in  this 
campaign.  The  office  of  President,  as  Bryan 
properly  remarks,  belongs  to  all  the  people.  But 
the  influence  which  Roosevelt,  the  man,  has  gained 
with  the  American  people,  because  they  believe 
in  his  honesty  and  in  his  determination  to  the 
best  of  his  ability  to  do  the  square  thing,  is  his 
own.  When  a  plausible  political  highwayman 
like  Bryan  tries  to  make  off  with  this  influence 
and  use  it  for  his  own  selfish  ends,  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  against  the  best  interests  of 
the  country,  who  can  deny  that  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, the  man,  not  the  President,  has  the  right 
to  lift  his  voice  in  protest?" 


THE  "CLEVELAND  DEMOCRAT"  WHO  IS  NOW 
MR.  BRYAN'S  TREASURER 

When  Governor  Haskell  delivered  his  "voluntary 
resignation"  as  treasurer  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  Herman  Ridder,  of  New  York  City,  was 
chosen  to  fill  the  place.  He  is  manager  of  the 
Staats-Zeitung,  and  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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MR.  TAFT  DEFENDING  HIS  RECORD  AS  A  JUDGE 

"I  laid  down  the  law  and  I  laid  down  the  principles  upon  which  the  labor  organizations  in  this  country  have 
since  built  up  their  prosperity  and  their  usefulness,  and  instead  of  saying  that  I  am  an  enemy  they  recognize  that 
I  am  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  labor  has  had." 


The  Louisville  Post  (Rep.)  not  only  endorses 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  letter-writing,  but  would  ap- 
prove if  he  went  on  the  stump.  It  thinks  it 
would  be  a  grave  misfortune  if  the  President 
were  not  the  recognized  leader  of  his  party, 
and  a  still  graver  misfortune  if  he  could  not 


A  PRODIGY 

Uncle  Sam — My,  what  a  big  boyl  But  Bryan  says  he 
can't  talk? 

Papa  Teddy — Oh,  yes,  he  can!  He  repeats  everything 
I  say. — Florida   Times-Onion. 


speak  directly  to  the  people  when  his  policies 
are  assailed.  It  believes  the  influence  of  "the 
stump"  should  be  extended,  as  in  England,  not 
limited.  "The  people,"  it  observes,  "have  as 
much  right  to  hear  their  accredited  leaders  as 
they  have  to  hear  those  who  aspire  to  succeed 
those  leaders.  Furthermore,  we  need  to 
measure  properly  the  power  of  the  stump,  be- 
cause in  it  we  find  a  reasonable  corrective  to 
the  unchecked  power  of  the  press."  It  would 
have  the  President  speak  directly  to  the 
people,  as  the  British  premier  does.  Walter 
Wellman,  in  the  Chicago  Record-Herald,  sets 
forth  what  he  claims  to  be  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
own  views  on  the  subject: 

"In  this  country  we  have  a  system  of  govern- 
ment by  party.  Mr.  Roosevelt  himself  is  a  product 
of  it.  As  the  leader  of  his  party  he  has  a  re- 
sponsibility second  only  to  his  responsibility  as 
head  of  the  state.  As  President  he  would  not 
use  the  power  of  his  office.  That  is,  he  would  not 
dictate  to  office-holders  or  employ  the  machinery 
of  the  government  to  bring  about  the  election  of 
any  man.  But  as  head  of  the  party  he  holds  that 
he  has  a  right  to  express  his  opinions,  to  speak 
or  write  as  he  may  choose." 


THE   SURPRISING    CAMPAIGN    OF    MR.    DEBS 
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THE  STANDARD  BEARERS  OF  FOUR  DEMOCRATIC  CAMPAIGNS 

Mr.  Bryan  visited  Judge  Parker  at  the  latter's  home  in  Esopus,  N.  Y.,  where  this  photograph  was  made. 
The  Judge,  who  used  to  be  a  political  ally  of  David  B.  Hill's,  is  now  on  the  stump  in  behalf  of  the  man  who  so 
bitterly   fought  his  nomination   four  years   ago. 


O  THE  country  at  large,  the  one 

T\u  most  surprising  development  of 
\\  the  campaign  is  the  intensity  of 
^  interest  shown  in  the  candidacy 
of  Eugene  V.  Debs,  the  nominee 
of  the  Sociah'st  party.  The  tremendous 
ovation  given  him  in  New  York  City  last 
month  was  startling,  but  it  was  only  one  of 
similar  indications  seen  in  many  parts  of  the 
country.  In  Boston,  Faneuil  Hall  was  packed 
to  the  doors  to  hear  him,  and  three  thousand 
persons  who  could  not  get  in  held  an  overflow 
meeting  outdoors.  A  procession  ten  blocks 
long  escorted  him  to  the  hall.  In  New  Haven 
a  similar  rush  for  seats  occurred.  In  New 
York  City  the  demonstrations  were  on  a  scale 
that  would  have  done  credit  to  either  old  party 
in  one  of  their  greatest  efforts.  As  Debs 
came  into  the  station  on  his  "Red  Special," 
four  thousand  men  and  women  crowded  about 
him,  "eager  to  touch  even  so  much  as  the  hem 


FACE  TO   FACE  AT  THE  CHICAGO  BANQUET 
— Roth  in  San  Francisco   Bulletin. 
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"WHEN  DEBS  SPEAKS  A  HARSH  WORD,    IT   IS    WET   WITH    TEARS." 

The  "Red  Special,"  from  which  the  Socialist  candidate  is  here  addressing  a  Connecticut  audience,  was  not 
allowed  by  the  railway  officials  to  have  any  placards  on,  or  red  bunting,  or  to  display  red  flags.  The  funds 
for  its  maintenance  comes,  it  is  said,  from  200,000  contributors. 


of  his  garment,"  as  one  of  the  daily  papers 
puts  it.  The  spacious  Hippodrome  was  packed 
with  an  audience  of  about  7,500  persons,  who 
had  paid   for  admission,   and  who   for   more 
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LOOK    OUT    FOR    YOUR    COMBUSTIBLES 

— Spokane  Spokesman-Review. 


than  three  solid  hours  sat  and  waited  patiently 
for  his  arrival.  At  the  same  time  an  overflow 
audience  of  2,500  occupied  the  seats  of  the 
American  theater,  for  which  they  also  had 
paid,  waiting  for  him  there.  After  his  speech 
at  the  Hippodrome,  as  he  started  to  go  to  his 
hotel,  so  runs  the  account,  "wildly  enthusiastic 
Socialists  tried  to  pick  up  the  automobile  in 
which  he  was  riding,  and  to  carry  or  drag  it — 
no  one  could  tell  which — through  the  streets." 
At  the  dinner  in  his  honor  in  the  evening, 
women  took  off  their  jewels  and  contributed 
them  to  the  campaign  fund,  this,  too,  after  a 
collection  of  $600  had  been  taken  up  in  the 
afternoon.  Two  hundred  thousand  persons,  it 
is  said,  have  contributed  to  the  fund  called  for 
by  Debs  to  keep  his  special  train  going  to  the 
end  of  the  campaign. 


"/COMRADES,"  began   Debs, 
v-<  ,,00,.      This   year  will  be 


"this  is  our 
year,  ihis  year  will  be  historic.  It 
will  mark  the  entrance  of  Socialism  into  the 
arena  of  national  politics.  Only  a  few  years 
ago  the  smallest  hall  was  too  large  for  a 
Socialist  meeting;  now  the  largest  hall  is  too 
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small.  It  is  the  same  everywhere.  Two  weeks 
ago  we  were  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  audi- 
ences there  were  so  vast  that  the  largest  audit- 
orium had  not  half  enough  capacity  to  hold 
them."  There  is  nothing  in  Debs  or  his  ora- 
tory that  will  account  for  this  enthusiasm  that 
he  arouses,  tho  he  is  by  all  accounts  an  in- 
teresting and  lovable  man.  Lincoln  Steffens 
describes  him  as  "the  kindest,  foolishest,  most 
courageous  lover  of  man  in  the  world."  He  is 
looked  upon  by  the  Socialists  themselves  as  a 
sort  of  Don  Quixote  of  the  cause.  "When 
Debs  speaks  a  harsh  word,"  says  Horace 
Traubel,  one  of  his  admirers,  "it  is  wet  with 
tears."  Nor  is  he  a  novelty,  for  he  has  been 
a  presidential  candidate  as  many  times  as  Mr. 
Bryan.  It  is  not  Debs  the  orator  but  Debs 
the  apostle  that  receives  these  ovations  that 
have  startled  the  metropolitan  press.  Debs 
is  clearly  conscious  of  that  fact.  He  admits 
that  he  is  not  fitted,  either  by  temperament  or 
taste,  for  the  office  of  President.  "If  there 
were  any  chance  of  my  election,"  he  told 
Steffens,  "I  wouldn't  run.  The  party  wouldn't 
let  me."  The  enthusiasm  of  this  great  Social- 
ist meeting,  remarked  the  New  York  World, 
referring  to  the  Hippodrome  gathering,  "was 
not  for  its  candidate  but  for  its  cause." 


I 


N  SITTING  up  and  taking  notice  of  all  this, 
the  old-party  journals  recall  that  Herbert 
Spencer  referred  to  Socialism  as  "the  coming 
slavery."  The  story  is  revived  that  Mark 
Hanna,  shortly  before  his  death,  predicted  that 
the  presidential  battle  of  1912  would  be  waged 
between  the  Republican  and  Socialist  parties. 
The  recent  document  published  as  Mr.  Cleve- 
land's (the  authenticity  of  which  is  in  dispute) 
contained  an  expression  of  belief  that  the  So- 
cialists will  poll  this  year  a  million,  and  per- 
haps a  million  and  a  half  votes.  They  have 
two  dailies  in  this  campaign,  published  in 
English,  one  in  New  York  and  one  in  Chicago. 
There  is  an  Intercollegiate  Socialist  Society 
that  reports  chapters  formed  during  the  year 
in  Harvard,  Princeton,  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Columbia,  Barnard,  and  the 
New  York  University.  So  enthusiastic  are 
Debs's  followers  becoming  that  one  of  them, 
W.  D.  Haywood  (of  Moyer  and  Haywood 
fame),  asserted  in  an  address  in  Cleveland 
that  Debs  has  a  fair  chance  of  being  elected 
President!  The  Chicago  Socialist,  however, 
throws  a  dash  of  cold  water  on  such  enthu- 
siasts by  calling  attention  to  the  returns  from 
Vermont  and  Maine,  where  the  vote  a  few 
weeks  ago  for  the  Socialist  candidates  was 


THE 


"DEPENDENT"    PARTY 

— Watson's   Jeffersonian    Magazine. 


smaller  than  it  was  four  years  ago.  In  Arkan- 
sas, however,  the  returns  of  the  Socialist  vote 
show  a  fourfold  increase  this  year.  The 
Socialist,  therefore,  is  not  discouraged,  but 
"the  fact  remains,"  it  observes,  "that  every 
Socialist  vote  obtained  this  year  must  be 
earned  by  hard  work."  The  Toledo  Blade 
(Rep.)  thinks  it  would  not  be  surprising  to 
learn  that  the  number  of  avowed  Socialists  is 
decreasing. 


"HE'S    GOOD   ENOUGH   FOR   US" 

— Bti£Fal«  Times. 
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THE  Toledo  paper  stands  alone,  so  far  as 
we  have  observed,  in  that  opinion.  "That 
this  Socialist  wave  is  a  menace  to  present 
economic  conditions,"  the  Detroit  News  thinks 
it  would  be  idle  to  deny.  It  continues  as 
follows : 

"This  economic  storm,  like  storms  at  times  in 
the  physical  world,  has  been  delayed  beyond  the 
time  set  for  its  bursting,  but  its  world-wide  ex- 
tensiveness  is  in  evidence  on  every  hand.  Even 
Great  Britain  has  felt  its  throb,  the  past  year, 
by  passing  laws  for  feeding  the  children  who 
would  otherwise  go  to  school  hungry,  and  by 
forcing  through  parliament  and  cramming  down 
the  throats  of  the  lords  a  scheme  for  old  age 
pensions.  And  this  has  been  done  by  only  52 
socialist  members  in  a  house  of  something  over 
600    representatives." 

The  Springfield  Republican  thinks  it  not  im- 
probable that  Debs  will  poll  over  a  million 
votes,  and,  if  so,  "the  social  democracy  would 
enter  politics  as  an  organized  force  to  be  reck- 
oned with  in  shaping  the  future  course  of  the 
two  leading  parties."  Is  this  taking  too  seri- 
ous a  view  of  the  growth  of  Socialist  senti- 
ment? it  asks.  Replying  to  its  own  question, 
it  quotes  the  following  utterance  from  a  recent 
address  in  London  by  the  British  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  Said  Mr.  Lloyd-George, 
speaking  for  the  old-age  pension  scheme: 

"The  day  will  come,  and  it  is  not  distant,  when 
England  will  shudder  at  its  toleration  of  this 
state  of  things,  when  it  was  rolling  in  wealth.  I 
say  again  that  apart  from  its  humanity  and  its 
essential  justice,  it  is  guilty  of  robbery  and  con- 
fiscation of  what  is  the  workman's  share  of  the 
riches  of  the  land.  I  have  heard  some  foolish 
mutterings  that  much  recognition  of  this  fact  in 
legislation  may  drive  capital  away.  There  is 
nothing  capital  need  fear  so  much  as  the  despair 
of  the  multitude.  I  should  like  to  know  where 
it  will  flee,  for,  judging  by  the  unmistakable 
symptoms  of  the  times,  there  will  soon  be  no 
civilized  land  in  the  world  where  proper  pro- 
vision for  the  aged,  the  broken  and  the  unfor- 
tunate among  those  who  toil  will  not  be  regarded 
as  the  first  charge  upon  the  wealthy  of  the  land. 
Nobody  can  honestly  defend  the  present  system." 

If  one  of  the  first  officers  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment can  talk  in  that  way,  comments  The 
Republican,  how  many  common  people  are 
thinking  that  way? 


|NE  feature  of  the  campaign  that 
has  given  delight  to  many  news- 
papers and  solicitude  to  the  cam- 
paign managers  is  the  meager- 
ness  of  the  campaign  contribu- 
tions.   Under  the  federal  statute  enacted  by 


the  late  Congress  no  corporation  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce  can  now  legally  contribute 
to  a  campaign  fund.  Either  to  this  law  or  to 
the  general  apathy  of  the  public,  or  to  the 
promise  by  both  parties  that  all  contributions 
shall  be  published,  is  due  the  situation  in  which 
both  national  committees  are  reported  to  have 
found  themselves.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
that  their  coffers  are  surprisingly  empty.  The 
Democrats  charge  that  the  Steel  Trust  is  help- 
ing the  Republicans,  and  Mr.  Hearst  charges 
that  Standard  Oil  is  financing  the  Democrats; 
but  neither  party  displays  any  symptoms  of 
abounding  wealth.  To  this  financial  situation 
is  due  in  part  the  lack  of  vigor  and  noise  in 
the  general  campaign.  On  Mr.  Bryan  alone 
has  fallen  almost  the  entire  brunt  of  his  party's 
speaking  campaign,  and  upon  Mr.  Taft  and 
Governor  Hughes,  of  New  York,  has  fallen 
the  chief  brunt  of  the  Republican  campaign. 
Mr.  Bryan's  magnificant  physical  equipment 
for  such  a  part  has  never  appeared  to  better 
advantage.  Neither  this  country  nor  any 
other,  the  New  York  Evening  Post  thinks, 
has  ever  seen  his  equal  in  endurance.  Mr. 
Taft's  campaign  has  given  to  his  associates  an 
unexpected  degree  of  satisfaction.  And  Mr. 
Hughes,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  has  been  voted 
the  most  eflfective  campaigner,  next  to  Mr. 
Taft,  that  the  Republicans  have  placed  in  the 
field.  The  usual  partisan  feeling  has,  how- 
ever, been  almost  entirely  lacking.  Party  lines, 
says  James  J.  Hill,  after  an  extensive  tour  in 
the  West,  have  never  in  his  experience  been 
so  poorly  defined. 


TF  THE  party  managers  are  worried  over 
'■  this  partizan  apathy  and  the  consequent 
meagerness  of  funds,  many  of  the  newspaper 
editors  are  rejoicing  over  it.  The  Ohio  State 
Journal  thinks  that  the  poverty  of  the  cam- 
paign treasuries  is  a  reason  for  delight.  This 
campaign,  in  consequence,  it  thinks  is  the  best 
since  Lincoln's,  because  "more  thinking  is 
going  on."  The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  is 
certain  that  the  press  can  give  all  the  neces- 
sary discussion  of  issues.  Campaign  literature 
is  not  read,  spellbinders  do  not  change  votes, 
and  the  voters  will  all  know  when  to  vote  and 
whom  they  want  to  vote  for.  It  does  not  see, 
therefore,  why  we  can  not  get  along  with  a 
slight  expenditure  of  money  as  well  as  we 
could  in  the  days  of  Lincoln  or  Washington. 
However  much  the  campaign  managers  may 
wail  and  wring  their  hands,  says  the  New 
York  Times,  "the  poverty  of  which  they  com- 
plain is  a  subject  for  public  congratulation." 
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THE  SAME  OLD  GAME 
— Saturday  Evening  Post  (Philadelphia). 


They  have  money  enough  for  clerk  hire  and 
petty  incidentals,  and  they  will  get  through 
the  campaign  somehow.  But  they  will  not  be 
able  to  buy  votes  in  "blocks  of  five"  or  other- 
wise ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  ultimate  result 
on  political  conditions  will  be  an  advantage 
to  the  country.  Says  the  New  York  Evening 
Post: 


"The  cries  of  distress  which  are  going  up  from 
party  treasurers  to-day  need  disturb  no  patriotic 
citizen.  It  is  well  that  campaign  committees 
should  be  compelled,  like  the  rest  of  us,  to  econ- 
omize. They  have  too  long  had  too  much  money, 
and  set  up  a  scale  of  expenditure  both  lavish  and 
demoralizing.  If  they  are  now  forced  by  poverty 
to  cut  off  an  army  of  parasites  and  frauds  who 
have  in  previous  years  fastened  themselves  like 
leeches  upon  the  party  treasury;  to  give  up  sub- 
sidizing useless  orators  at  $1,000  a  week;  to  leave 
off  paying  the  honest  farmer  'for  his  time';  to 
make  their  headquarters  less  glittering  and  their 
private  cars  and  special  trains  less  numerous,  the 
effect  will  be  salutary  for  them  and  for  the  coun- 
try, too." 


JHAT  one  paper — quoted  in  this  de- 

Ww  partment  last  month — called  "the 
^  most  important  contribution  to 
the  political  literature  of  the 
day,"  another  paper  now  calls 
"one  of  the  most  contemptible  literary  forgeries 
of  the  century."  The  political  article  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  as  written  by 
ex-President  Cleveland  just  before  his  death 
was  promptly  denounced  by  Henry  Watterson 
and  some  others  as  a  spurious  article.  The 
Times,  in  defence  of  its  course,  produced  (i) 
a  written  agreement  between  F.  S.  Hastings, 
Mr.  Cleveland's  executor,  and  Broughton 
Brandenburg,  the  literary  agent  who  sold  the 
article,  by  virtue  of  which  agreement  Mr. 
Brandenburg  was  authorized  to  sell  the  article 
for  $650,  paying  the  Cleveland  estate  $500  of 
this  sum;  (2)  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hastings  to 
The  Timtes  verifying  this  agreement;  (3) 
another  letter  from  Mr.  Hastings  asserting 
that  Mrs.  Cleveland  authorized  him  to  say  that 
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Copyright,    njofe, 


"THE  TIGERS" 


The  finish  in  the  baseball  season  was  almost  as  close  in  the  American  League  as  in  the  National  League. 
Not  until  the  last  game  was  played  was  the  victory  assured  for  the  Detroit  club.  It  won  go  games  and  lost 
63.     Cleveland  won  90  and  lost  64,  and  Chicago  was  a  close  third,  with  88  won  and  64  lost. 


the  agreement  was  valid,  and  asserting  that 
there  was  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  article 
was  not  genuine;  (4)  an  interview  prepared 
by  Mr.  Hastings  for  The  Times  (after  the 
article  was  published  and  its  genuineness 
called  into  question),  in  which  he  asserted  that 
there  was  "abundant  evidence"  showing  that 
Mr.  Cleveland  had  written  the  article  and 
sold  it  to  the  agent.  A  few  days  after  this 
interview  appeared,  Mr.  Hastings  wrote  an- 
other letter  to  The  Times  statin?  that  evidence 


"THREE-FINGERED    BROWN" 

The  man  who  pitched  the  Chicago  "Cubs"  to  victory 
in  the  last  League  game,  with  all  New  York  trying  to  look 
on.  The  forefinger  of  his  right  hand  is  a  mere  stub,  and 
the  twirl  he  gives  a  ball  is  strangely  deceptive. 


had  since  come  into  his  possession  which  left 
in  his  mind  "no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  the  said 
article  was  not  written  nor  signed  by  Grover 
Cleveland."  This  article,  of  course,  was  the 
one  quoted  by  us  last  month,  in  which  Mr. 
Cleveland  was  represented  as  expressing  anew 
his  distrust  of  Mr.  Bryan,  endorsing  Mr. 
Taft  and  predicting  his  election. 


1\ /I  R.  HASTINGS  was  at  once  requested  to 
^ '•■■  furnish  the  evidence  that  he  had  of  the 
spurious  character  of  the  article.  He  referred 
The  Times  agent  to  John  G.  Carlisle,  assert- 
ing that  the  evidence  was  not  in  his  own  pos- 
session, and  he  himself  was  "not  at  liberty  to 
say  anything."  Mr.  Carlisle,  when  applied  to, 
refused  to  give  the  desired  information.  The 
Times  thereupon  laid  before  District  Attorney 
Jerome  Mr.  Hastings's  charge  that  a  forgery 
had  been  committed,  and  Mr.  Jerome  began 
an  investigation.  Mr.  Brandenburg  made  an 
elaborate  and  circumstantial  statement  of  the 
way  in  which  he  induced  Mr.  Cleveland  to 
write  the  article,  how  it  was  modified  in  minor 
details,  and  when  and  where  it  was  signed.  A 
number  of  persons,  says  Mr.  Brandenburg, 
saw  the  article  in  his  possession  just  prior  to 
the  affixing  of  the  signature.  The  political 
importance  of  the  document,  the  cleverness  of 
the  forgery  (if  there  has  been  a  forgery), 
and  the  audacity  of  the  whole  proceeding,  as- 
suming that  the  executor  and  Mrs.  Cleveland 
are  correct  in  denying  the  genuineness  of  the 
document,  has  aroused  wide  interest  and  a 
general  call  for  the  production  of  all  the  evi- 
dence in  the  case.  The  Springfield  Repub- 
lican, which  first  asserted  that  the  style  of  the 
article  left  no  room  for  doubt  of  its  genuine- 
ness, say§  of  the  l^ter  developments: 


'A     FRENZIED    BASEBALL     YEAR' 
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',    i()(i8.    Pictorial   News   Co. 

"THE    CUBS"— CHAMPIONS    OF    THE   WORLD 

Three  years  in  succession  the  Chicago  club  has  won  the  pennant  in  the  National  League,  and  two  years 
in  succession  it  has  won  the  world  championship  by  defeating  the 'winning  club  of  the  American  League.  -Chi- 
cago, New  York  and  Pittsburg  finished  in  a  bunch  this  year,  and  the  New  Yorks  lost  one  game  on  a  tech- 
nicality.    Otherwise  the  pennant  would  have  gone  to  it. 


"It  is  apparently  admitted  that  Mr.  Cleveland 
did  not  himself  write  the  article,  but  only  pro- 
vided some  notes  containing  the  views  set  forth 
therein.  The  notes,  however,  cannot  be  found, 
it  is  said.  Brandenburg  is  reported  as  stating 
that  he  left  them  at  Mr.  Cleveland's  office  in  New 
York,  and  they  are  not  now  discoverable  among 
the  latter's  papers.  If  all  this  is  true,  then  of 
course  no  end  of  possibility  existed  for  forgery 
or  stuffing  the  article  with  views  not  found  in 
the  Cleveland  notes,  even  tho  the  ex-President 
may  have  affixed  his  signature  to  the  last  sheet  of 
the  copy  submitted  to  him.  But  why,  in  any 
case,  should  Executor  Hastings  and  Mr.  Carlisle 
refuse  to  give  the  reasons  for  their  final  con- 
clusion that  the  .article  is  spurious?  Certainly 
the  fooled  public  has  a  right  to  know,  and  it 
becomes  extraordinary  that  the  machinery  of  the 
law  should  have  to  be  put  in  motion  to  extract 
from  them  their  evidence." 


tfT^AD    Chadwick,    the    inventor    of 

w    y  YT    baseball,  who  died  a  few  months 

I — I    \\    ^go>   lived   until   last   month   he 

\\    would  have  seen  a  nation  gone 

"^isJ  wild  over  his  game,  politicians 
forgetful  of  their  campaign,  stockbrokers  ig- 
noring their  tickers,  well  dressed  women  court- 
ing ruin  for  their  gowns  and  men  by  the  hun- 
dreds risking  their  very  lives  in  one  mad 
scramble  to  see  the  closing  games  of  the 
season.  Never  in  the  forty  years  that  the 
game  has  been  played  has  there  been  such  a 
frenzied  baseball  year  as  the  one  that  came  to 
a  close  a  few  days  ago.  "New  York  City," 
says  The  Herald,  "forgot  all  else  feverishly 
to  note  the  progress  of  the  game.  In  Wall 
Street  pretty  much  all  of  regular  business  was 
forgotten.  Merchants,  clerks  and  customers 
joined  in  the  anxious  watch  for  results.  The 
Herald's  telephones  at  Herald  Square  and  the 
branch  oflBces  were  so  cumbered  with  inquiries 


about  the  score  that  it  was  difficult  to  transact 
the  customary  business  over  them."  Not 
young  men  and  boys  alone,  but  people  of  all 
ages  and  sexes,  remarks  the  New  York  Sun, 
hav^  been  possessed  by  the  fever,  and  have 
turned  to  the  baseball  page  of  their  paper 
morning  after  morning  before  reading  the 
political  or  any  other  news.  There  has  been 
something  epic  in  it,  and  the  thrills  of  excite- 


WARMING  UP 
This  is  Mathewson,  the  star  pitcher  of  the  New  York 
"Giants,"  for  whom,  so  it  was  reported,  the  manager  of 
the  Chicagos  offered  the  New  York  club  $50,000.  The 
offer,  if  made,  was  refused.  Mathewson  is  a  college  man, 
as  s(re  a  numpe^  of  the  League  player^. 
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ON  THE  VERGE  OF  A  SCRAP 


"Cubs"   and   the    "Giants"   had  a   lively   dispute  just  before  their  final  game  on  the  question  of  whose 
^as  to  use  the  diamond  for  practice.     It  has  been    a   cause    for   congratulation   that   the   most   exciting 


The 

turn  it  was  >-  „^^  v..-  —  r --  —  ---,--.  -      -~,-     ,.  -,  ■   j         ■     l.^ 

year  in  baseball  annals  has  been  almost  free   from  rowdyism.     The  dispute  above  ended  amicably. 


ment  have  swept  over  the  whole  nation.  "Even 
here  in  Salt  Lake,"  observes  the  Salt  Lake 
Herald,  "where  there  is  no  opportunity  to  see 
any  of  the  games,  the  newspaper  offices  are 
besieged  by  crowds  waiting  for  the  bulletins, 


the  telephones  are  in  constant  service  for 
people  who  want  to  know  how  each  game  is 
progressing  by  innings;  in  the  most  remote 
country  towns  there  is  a  demand  for  long-dis- 
tance service  on  the  results,  and  the  press  as- 


"THE    GREATEST    PLAYER    EVER    ON    SPIKES" 

Hans  Wagner,  the  man  at  the  bat,  has  led  the  batting  record  in  the  National  League  for  many  years.  He 
is  one  of  the  greatest  short-stops  ever  seen.  His  base-running  is  unsurpassed.  He  is  probably  the  best  man 
ever  on  a  baseball  diamond.  The  catcher  in  the  picture  is  Roger  Bresnahan,  of  the  New  Yorks,  the  man 
yfho  by  general   consent  did   more   this  season   than   any  other  man  to  bring  the  pennant  to  New  York. 
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Photo,  by  Pictorial  News  Co. 


EVERY    AVAILABLE    FOOTHOLD    TAKEN 


This  is  a  small  section  of  the  multitude  that  saw  the  last  game  of  the  season  in  New  York.  Note  the 
crowd  on  the  roof  of  the  grandstand.  Some  of  these  people  were  at  the  entrance  gates  (for  an  afternoon 
game)  in  the  early  dawn,  in  order  to  secure  seats.  The  average  attendance  during  the  entire  season  at  the 
Polo  Grounds  was  over   7,000  a  day.      Receipts  amounted  to  $367,500. 


sociations  have  been  compelled  to  give  bul- 
letins on  their  'pony'  lines  where  the  news  is 
usually  limited  to  brief  condensed  reports  of 
great  happenings." 


<*l   SEE  great  things  in  baseball,"  said  Walt 
•^     Whitman;  "it's  our  game,  the  American 


game."  "I  find  more  genuine  religion  at  the 
baseball  match,"  said  the  late  Ernest  Crosby, 
"than  I  do  at  my  father's  church  on  Fifth 
Avenue."  "Here  we  encounter  real  demo- 
cracy of  spirit,"  writes  the  Rev.  Roland  D. 
Sawyer,  in  the  Baseball  Magazine.  "One 
thing  in  common  absorbs  us ;  we  rub  shoulders. 


MIKE  DONLIN  AND  HIS  TROPHY 

Mike  is  the  baseball  player  standing  nearest  the  silver  cup,  which  is  a  trophy  given  by  one  of  the  New 
York  papers  to  the  player  voted  by  its  readers  to  be  the  most  popular  man  among  tne  "Giants."  Donlin  was 
second  this  year  (Wiigner  being  first  again)  in  the  batting  list  01  the  National  League.  Taylor  (the  deaf  and 
dumb  pitcher),  Devlin,  Wiltse  and  others  of  the  "Giants    are  standing  around.    Donlin  is  captain  of  the  team. 
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THIRTY-FIVE    THOUSAND    ACHING    HEARTS 

This  is  the  scene  just  after  the  final  game  of  the  season  between  the  New  Yorks  and  Chicagos.  This  is 
part  of  the  crowd  that  was  inside  the  grounds.  Fully  as  many  more  were  outside,  on  the  elevated  road,  on 
Coogan's  bluff  and  elsewhere.    And  the  New  Yorks  lost  I 


high  and  low;  we  speak  without  waiting  for 
an  introduction;  we  forget  everything  clan- 
nish, all  the  petty  conventionalities  being  laid 
aside.  Individual  experience  is  submerged  in 
unison  of  human  feeling;  we  are  swayed  by 
a  common  impulse;  we  are  all  equal;  the 
pressure  of  the  crowd  makes  us  one.  .  .  . 
And  how  good  it  seems  for  us  to  be  just  human 
beings."  "It  is  not  excessive  praise,"  remarks 
the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch,  "to  say  that 
baseball  is  among  our  national  blessings."  It 
adds:  "It  is  a  fortunate  thing  for  oUr  people 
that  we  have  a  game  now  acknowledged  to  be 
national  which  is  manly,  skilful,  'out  of  doors,' 
with  thrilling  incidents,  and  above  all  inno- 
cent. It  is  a  clean,  fair,  open  game,  free  of 
dangerous  or  offensive  characteristics." 


■pHE  Cincinnati  Baseball  Club  ("The  Red 
*  Stockings")  was  organized  the  year  after 
the  Civil  War,  and  in  1869  it  developed  into 
the  first  complete  professional  nine  the  coun- 
try (or  the  world)  has  ever  seen.  There  were 
other  clubs  with  one  or  more  professional 
players  before  that  time,  and  almost  as  soon 
as  the  game  began  it  developed  a  surprising 
popularity.  A  roll  of  the  players  of  the  next 
few  years  would  include  men  prominent  to- 
day in  all  walks  of  life,    Bellamy  Storer,  our 


late  minister  to  Austria;  John  R.  McLean,  of 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer;  Judson  Harmon, 
Democratic  candidate  for  governor  of  Ohio, 
were  among  the  players  in  Cincinnati  alone 
in  those  very  first  years.  How  far  the  sport 
has  since  then  taken  hold  of  the  populace  is 
indicated  by  the  financial  budget  of  one  single 
club  this  year.  The  money  taken  in  at  the 
grounds  of  "the  Giants"  of  New  York  this 
season  is  estimated  at  $300,000  for  general 
admission  only,  and  $67,500  additional  for 
grand  stand  and  pavilion  tickets.  The  excess 
of  receipts  of  all  kinds  over  expenditures  of 
all  kinds  for  the  club  is  estimated  at  consider- 
ably over  $200,000.  There  are  seats  for  about 
30,000  in  the  grounds,  and  time  and  again  dur- 
ing the  season  just  ended  thousands  have  been 
turned  away  from  the  gates  for  lack  of  room. 
At  the  closing  game  between  "the  Cubs"  of 
Chicago  and  "the  Giants,"  it  is  estimated  that 
many  more  were  turned  away  than  gained 
admission.  Two  hours  before  the  game  was 
called  every  seat  and  all  available  standing- 
room  were  occupied,  and  the  managers  were 
playing  the  hose  upon  a  breach  in  the  fence 
made  by  the  crowd.  The  average  attendance 
at  the  grounds  for  the  entire  season  was 
7,000.  There  are  seven  other  clubs  in  the  Na- 
tional  League,  there   are  eight  clubs  in  the 
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American  League,  and  there  are  some  thirty 
minor  leagues.  How  many  clubs  there  are  of 
all  sorts  it  would  take  a  census  bureau  to  find 
out.  England  now  has  its  baseball  leagues, 
Australia  has  its  clubs,  Cubans  and  Filipinos 
go  wild  over  the  game. 


NOT  only  in  baseball  has  the  sporting  inter- 
est this  year  been  unprecedented.  "Never 
before  in  the  history  of  athletics,"  says  the 
New  York  Times,  "has  so  much  general  in- 
terest been  shown."  The  Olympic  games  are 
considered  chiefly  responsible  for  this  remark- 
able revival.  "Persons  who  have  never  wit- 
nessed a  set  of  athletic  games  previous  to  this 
year  have  become  regular  followers  of  the 
sport."  So  keen  has  the  interest  in  such  sports 
become  in  our  colleges  and  universities  that 
a  concerted  effort  by  the  faculties  is  called  for 
to  keep  the  intercollegiate  contests  within 
bounds.  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  in  his 
annual  report  to  the  board  of  overseers  not 
long  since,  calls  for  a  limitation  in  the  number 
of  intercollegiate  contests  to  two  for  each 
sport  in  any  one  season,  the  rest  of  the  com- 
petition to  be  home  competition.  The  prob- 
lem is  growing  more  and  more  serious  each 
year  for  our  educators.  Says  President  Eliot, 
who  was  himself  a  college  athlete : 

"The  exaggeration  of  athletic  sports  in  schools 
and  colleges  remains  a  crying  evil,  and  there  are 
no  clear  signs  that  any  effectual  remedy  is  taking 
effect.  The  strong  tendency  of  the  highly  com- 
petitive, violent  games  is  to  reduce  the  proportion 
of  boys  and  young  men  who  play  them,  and  to 
impede  the  universal  development  of  wholesome 
sports  accessible  to  all.  To  be  sure,  playing  on 
teams  is  now  confined  to  school  years  and  three 
years  in  college,  and  is  not  allowed  to_  students 
in  professional  schools ;  but  these  limitations  have 
no  tendency  to  make  the  playing  of  football,  base- 
ball, hockey  and  basket  ball  more  general  among 
schoolboys  and  students,  for  the  fierce  competition 
makes  these  games  so  intense  that  they  are  un- 
suitable for  any  but  a  small  proportion  of  the 
schoolboys  and  the  students." 

The  most  popular  of  all  the  college  games — 
football — President  Eliot  considers  the  least 
useful  of  all,  because  a  smaller  proportion  of 
students  are  fit  for  that  game  than  for  any 
other,  and  "it  clearly  appears  that  neither  the 
bodily  nor  the  mental  qualities  which  charac- 
terize football  players  are  particularly  service- 
able to  young  men  who  have  their  way  to 
make  in  the  intellectual  callings."  Every  in- 
telligent youth,  thinks  President  Eliot,  ought 
to  cultivate  sports  that  he  knows  will  serve 
him  until  he  is  old  rather  than  those  he  cannot 
keep  up  after  he  leaves  college. 


CHANCE 

It  may  be  said  without  much  exaggeration  that  the  pen- 
nant the  Chicagos  gained  this  year  was  won  by  Chance. 
He  is  the  manager  of  the  team,  as  well  as  its  first  base- 
man.  At  one  time  this  season  he  had  fifteen  men,  in- 
cluding himself,  on  the  hospital  list.  Still  the  team  won 
out.     It  was  his  generalship  that  did  it. 


:N  that  historic  church  of  the 
Forty  Martyrs  which  was  built 
at  Tirnova  nearly  seven  hundred 
years  ago  to  commemorate  the 
victory  of  Czar  Johann  over  the 
Greeks,  the  rebel  vassal  of  the  Sultan,  Prince 
Ferdinand,  assumed  barely  a  fortnight  ago  the 
title  of  Czar  of  the  Bulgarians.  The  new 
sovereign's  enormous  nose,  upon  which  the 
cartoonists  of  Europe  have  conferred  a  re- 
nown rivaling  Cyrano  de  Bergerac's,  would 
seem  to  have  lost  its  characteristic  redness  if 
the  despatches  say  truly  that  the  face  of  the 
Sultan's  revolting  vassal  grew  livid  from  the 
excitement  of  attaining  at  last  the  ambition 
of  thirty  years  of  scheming.  His  Majesty 
trembled,  they  tell  us,  as  he  walked  up  to  the 
altar,  leaning   upon   the  arm   of  the   Metro- 
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AUSTRIAN  READINESS  FOR  WAR 
Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand,  heir  to  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  throne,  stands  in  the  centre  intent  upon  the  plan 
of  military  operations  for  the  maneuvers  of  the  army 
corps  he  commands.  At  the  spectator's  left  is  the  Em- 
peror Francis  ■  Joseph,  while  at  the  right  the  Chief  of 
Staff  explains  the  strategical  problem. 

politan,  who  sang  a  Te  Deum,  after  which 
came  the  loud  cries  of  "Long  live  the  Czar  of 
the  Bulgars !"  The  manifesto  declaring  the 
independence  of  the  land,  in  flat  defiance  of 


that  provision  of  the  treaty  of  Berlin  which 
provides  that  Bulgaria  shall  "forever"  remain 
an  autonomous  principality  tributary  to  the 
Turkish  Sultan,  had  already  received  the  sig- 
nature of  Ferdinand  in  his  sovereign  capacity. 
In  the  open  square  fronting  the  hall  of  the 
Sobranje  at  Sofia  dense  crowds  danced  until 
far  into  the  night  the  Balkan  reel  known  as 
the  horo.  The  dancers,  singing  ironical 
verses  at  the  Sultan's  expense,  joined  hands  in 
a  circle  and  moved  at  first  slowly  a  few  steps 
in  one  direction,  and  then  one  or  two  in  the 
other,  the  medley  of  bagpipe  and  guzla  grow- 
ing faster  and  faster  and  the  steps  more  and 
more  furious  as  the  dancers  took  up  the  Bul- 
garian equivalent  of  the  cry :  "We  are  free !" 


VV/HILE  the  Bulgars  at  Sofia  were  whirling 
'^  in  the  same  dance  to  the  same  music 
with  which  their  ancestors  a  thousand  years 
ago  welcomed  the  coming  of  the  spring,  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Ambassador  in  Great 
Britain  handed  to  King  Edward  at  Balmoral 
an  autograph  letter  from  the  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph.  The  epistle  was  far  more  important 
than  the  dancing,  far  more  important  than 
even  the  declaration  of  Bulgarian  independ- 
ence, for  the  simple  reason,  as  the  Paris 
Temps  explains,  that  nobody  in  Europe  out- 
side Turkey  cares  much  whether  Ferdinand 
calls  himself  Prince  or  Czar,  whereas  the 
formal  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzego- 
vinia  to  the  empire  of  the  Hapsburgs  throws 
the  whole  treaty  of  Berlin  into  the  waste 
basket  and  imperils  the  peace  of  Europe.  Now 
the  letter  handed  to  King  Edward  by  Francis 
Joseph's  ambassador  seems  to  have  "con- 
firmed" the  annexation  to  Austria  of  the  two 
provinces  hitherto  administered  from  Vienna, 
altho  nominally  subject  to  Turkey.  "The  most 
evil  thing  that  has  happened  in  Europe  during 
the  present  generation,"  the  New  York  Sun's 
well  informed  correspondent  calls  it.  For 
Bulgaria's  independence  and  the  fate  of 
Bosnia-Herzegovinia  are  two  aspects  of  one 
event. 


THE  EUROPEAN  SITUATION 
At  last  the  diplomatic  airship  is  steering  for  Berlin.' 
Simplicissimus  (Berlin). 


""PHIS  whole  conspiracy  against  the  peace 
■*•  of  the  world,  as  the  Paris  Temps  calls 
it,  was  arranged  to  its  most  trivial  detail  when 
Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  went  last  September 
to  visit  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  in  Buda- 
pest. Ferdinand  was  still  a  mere  Prince,  yet 
none  of  the  points  of  court  ceremonial  fixed 
for  the  reception  of  heads  of  reigning  houses 
was  omitted  from  the  program.  Altho  Fran- 
cis Joseph  did  not  himself  go  to  the  railroad 
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Photograph  by  Underwood  &  Underwood. 

THE  CZAR  OF  THE  BULGARS  AS  A  FAMILY  MAN 

Ferdinand,  standing  here  with  his  four  children  by  his  first  marriage,  is  a  model  father.  For  his  eldest 
son,  the  Crown  Prince  Boris — at  the  spectator's  left — he  is  said  to  feel  an  almost  idolatrous  fancy.  The  boy 
is  receiving  a  Greek  Catholic  education  altho  Ferdinand  is  a  Roman  Catholic,  or  was  until  his  excommuni- 
cation.    About  a  year  ago,   Ferdinand  married  a  German  princess  who  is  now  Czarina  of  the  Bulgars. 


Station,  as  he  does  when  a  full-fledged  King 
or  Emperor  arrives,  he  deputed  the  Archduke 
Joseph  and  the  Archduchess  Augusta  to  re- 
ceive the  Bulgarian  ruler,  who  was  accom- 
panied by  his  new  wife.  In  every  respect 
what  are  called  sovereign  honors  were  paid. 
A  guard  of  royal  dragoons  was  on  the  plat- 
form, the  band  played  the  Bulgarian,  not  the 
Turkish,  hymn,  the  streets  were  decorated, 
while,  to  hint  more  clearly  at  what  all  this 
meant,  the  semi-official  organs  at  Budapest 
and  in  Vienna  said  that  Bulgarian  independ- 
ence was  practically  achieved.  Immediately 
after  the  banquet  given  by  the  Emperor  to  the 
Prince,  the  coming  revolt  against  Turkey  was 
talked  over.  Assumption  of  the  title  of  Czar 
at  Tirnova  was  thus  a  cut  and  dried  affair. 


vinia  would  agitate  every  capital  in  which  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin  is  observed  as  the  foundation 
of  European  peace,  the  basis  of  what  is  called 
the  status  quo.  Austria's  intimation  that  the 
treaty  no  longer  binds  her  "is  of  such  a  sinis- 


\T  EITHER  Ferdinand  nor  Francis  Joseph, 
^  ^  if  we  are  to  infer  anything  from  news- 
paper comment  in  Europe  upon  their  recent 
meeting,  can  have  been  unaware  that  the 
formal   annexation  of   Bosnia  and   Herzego- 


PLUCKING  TURKEY 

— Bushnell    in    Cincinnati    Timts-Star. 
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ter  and  mysterious  character  that  European 
confidence  is  shaken  as  it  has  not  been  since 
the  Turko-Russian  war.  It  strikes  at  the 
foundation  of  all  international  relationships. 
It  is  gratuitously  Machiavellian.  It  seems  on 
its  face  to  be  a  deliberate  attempt  to  render 
abortive  Turkey's  efforts  at  regeneration." 
Nevertheless,  the  sovereignty  of  Francis 
Joseph  over  both  Bosnia  and  Herzegovinia 
has  been  all  that  sovereignty  can  be  except  in 
name.  Ever  since  the  treaty  of  Berlin  handed 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovinia  over  to  Austro- 
Hungarian  administration,  their  complete  in- 
corporation into  the  empire  of  Francis  Joseph 
has  been  urged  by  inspired  dailies  in  Vienna 
and  in  Budapest  only  to  precipitate  tempests 
of  diplomatic  protest. 


T^HAT  Austria-Hungary  has  succeeded  in 
■*  her  work  of  civilization  throughout  Bos- 
nia and  Herzegovinia  in  a  way  that  earned 
the  admiration  of  President  Roosevelt  him- 
self was  largely  owing  to  the  genius  of  the 
late  Benjamin  de  Kallay,  who  ruled  the  prov- 
inces for  over  twenty-one  years.  What  Kallay 
achieved  is  clearly  apparent,  says  the  London 
Standard,  when  we  compare  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  occupied  provinces  with  that  of 
the  self-governing  Balkan  States.  Sarajevo, 
Mostar  and  other  towns  in  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govinia are,  as  regards  their  institutions, 
scarcely  behind  any  town  in  western  Europe. 
New  roads  and  railways  traverse  the  region, 
industries  have  been  created  which  have  a 
most  promising  future,  agriculture  has  been 
modernized,  banks  have  been  founded — in  a 
word,  an  economic  revolution  has  been  brought 
about  more  thoro  and  more  advantageous  to 
the  population  than  would  have  been  dreamed 
of  when  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  went  into  eflfect. 
After  securing  the  co-operation  of  competent 
practical  Orientalists,  Kallay  uprooted  cor- 
ruption with  a  stern  hand,  and  began  a  work 
of  civilization  which  all  impartial  authorities 
regard  as  unique. 


mediator,  the  clerical  Vaterland  says,  to  speak 
personally  with  his  Holiness  in  order  to  obtain 
a  dispensation  and  permission  to  use  the 
Roman  Catholic  ceremonial.  The  Pope  re- 
fused the  petition,  stating  that  the  Prince  is 
excommunicated- on  account  of  his  apostasy 
from  the  faith  as  shown  by  the  schismatical 
baptism  of  his  son  by  his  first  wife.  This  son, 
now  about  fourteen,  is  named  Boris,  the  pride 
of  the  paternal  soul.  A  second  time  Ferdin- 
and sought,  through  the  agency  of  the  papal 
nuncio  in  Vienna,  to  obtain  his  wish,  promis- 
ing to  atone  for  the  baptism  of  Prince  Boris 
by  bringing  up  the  children  of  the  new  mar- 
riage as  Roman  Catholics.  The  Pope  also  re- 
jected this  compromise. 


CUDDENLY  the  news  arrived  that  Pius  X, 
**-'  owing  to  the  nuncio's  influence  with  him, 
had  decided  to  permit  a  Roman  Catholic  mar- 
riage ceremony,  commissioning  a  Bulgarian 
priest  to  perform  it.  The  report,  hailed  as  a 
concession  from  the  Vatican  to  Ferdinand, 
and  much  commented  upon  in  Europe  at  the 
time,  turned  out  entirely  false.  It  was  ascer- 
tained later  that  it  had  been  suggested  to  the 
Prince  that  he  required  no  dispensation  from 
Rome,  as  the  Archbishop  of  Bulgaria  had 
authority  to  grant  one.  Upon  application  to 
the  Bishop  of  Philippolis,  Ferdinand  received 
the  dispensation,  but  the  clerical  Vaterland 
says  positively  that  Ferdinand  promised  to 
educate  all  the  children  of  his  second  mar- 
riage as  Roman  Catholics.  So  the  Princess 
Eleanor  was  led  to  the  altar  by  her  brother, 
Prince  Henry  XXIV  of  Reuss-Kostritz, 
while  Prince  Henry  XVIII  of  Reuss  walked 
behind.  The  cordiality  of  the  welcome  ex- 
tended to  their  new  princess  by  all  Bulgarians 
is  attributable  to  her  well-known  amiability  of 
disposition  and  her  devotion  to  works  of 
charity.  She  displays  great  interest  in  hos- 
pitals. When  Ferdinand  took  her  home  to 
Sofia  after  the  honeymoon  she  was  wildly 
cheered. 


IT  IS  not  so  many  months  since  the  Vatican 
was  agog  over  the  questions  raised  by  the 
marriage  of  this  Ferdinand  with  that  princess 
who  took  the  train  in  such  violent  haste  to 
attend  his  ceremonial  elevation  to  a  Czar's 
rank  in  Tirnova.  The  new  European  "sove- 
reign" managed  only  after  infinite  negotiation 
at  Rome  in  marrying  Princess  Eleanor  of 
Reuss-Kostritz  at  Coburg  according  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  rite.  Ferdinand— he  was 
merely  Prince  then— employed  a  highly  placed 


AS  THE  intensely  aristocratic  ruler  of  a 
•**•  nation  of  fanatical  democrats,  the  "Czar 
of  all  the  Bulgars"  owes  his  success  mainly  to 
his  own  personal  charm  of  manner.  He  has 
been  compared  with  those  Bourbon  princes 
who  throughout  the  worst  phases  of  their 
despotic  system  always  entranced  their  sub- 
jects with  the  winning  graciousness  of  their 
demeanor.  Ferdinand  is  efficient,  but,  insist 
the. French  dailies,  false.  His  reputation  is 
not  so  bad  as  it  might  be,  affirms  a  writer  in 
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THE  NATIONAL  DANCE  OF  THE  BULGARIANS 

This  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  "Horo"  and  is  formed  and  carried  out  by  a  general  joinitig  of  hands  in 
a  half  circle.  Then  the  dancers  go  a  few  steps  in  one  direction,  next  a  few  steps  in  the  opposite  direction,  alter- 
nating these  motions  more  and  more  quickly  to  the  sound  of  rnusical  instruments.  This  horo  dance  is  two  thou- 
sand years  old,  and  formed  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  festivities  with  which  the  inhabitants  of  Sofia  acclaimed 
their  indepndence  of  the  Sultan. 


the  Paris  Figaro^  because  he  has  always  real- 
ized the  importance  of  press  agents.  No  one 
who,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  "has  access  to 
good  printed  paper"  ever  gets  the  cold  shoul- 
der from  this  latest  recruit  to  the  ranks  of 
reigning  sovereigns,  who  about  thirty  years 
ago  was  a  poor  princeling  of  Saxe-Coburg. 
He  is  now  about  fifty.  As  a  grandson  of 
Louis  Philippe,  whose  first  wife  was  a  grand- 
daughter of  Charles  X,  he  has  always  been  in- 
teresting to  the  French,  who  profess  to  see 
in  him  more  of  a  Frenchman  than  anything 
else.  His  French  tastes  and  ways  were  in- 
stilled into  him  by  his  accomplished  mother, 
the  bewitching  Princess  Clementine,  who  fig- 
ured so  conspicuously  years  ago  at  the  Tuil- 
eries. 


he  took  up  his  residence  at  Sofia  he  found 
in  the  principality  no  moneyed  class,  no  great 
traders,  no  middle  class,  and,  worst  of  all,  no 
aristocracy.  The  readiest  means  of  bringing 
a  moneyed  class  into  being  was,  Ferdinand 
decided,  to  divert  the  revenues  of  the  nation 
into  the  private  purses  of  his  ministers.  This 
policy,  besides  its  incidental  advantage  of  ren- 
dering his  Highness  enormously  popular  with 
the  politicians,  had  the  effect  of  breaking  up 
what  one  of  his  admirers  called  "a  monoton- 
ous level  of  sturdy  agricultural  peasants." 
Ferdinand  got  an  aristocracy  by  the  process 
of  importing  impecunious  Paris  counts. 


pERDINAND  has  long  been  held  up  to 
■■•  execration  in  the  Socialist  press  of 
Europe  on  account  of  his  alleged  cruelties  of 
character,  his  thinly  veiled  contempt  for  the 
mob,  and  his  rather  cosmopolitan  life  of  fash- 
ion. He  is  one  pi  the  most  cartooned  men  in 
all  Europe,  owing  to  the  facilities  afforded  by 
the  size  and  shape  of  his  nose,  that  organ 
forcing  the  photographers  to  pose  him  skil- 
fully in  order  to  get  a  good  picture.  His 
enemies  and  all  Socialists  denounce  his  reign 
in  Bulgaria  as  a  carnival  of  official  corrup- 
tion.    The  excuse,  made  for  him  is  that  when 


OO  INTIMATELY  is  the  fame  of  Ferdinand 
*^  associated  in  the  European  mind  with  all 
that  is  most  fraudulent,  most  suspicious,  most 
crafty  in  the  art  of  government,  that  the  Rus- 
sian dailies  do  not  hesitate  to  accuse  him  of 
precipitating  what  is  now  known  as  "the 
Gushoff  incident."  Less  than  a  month  ago 
Tewfik  Pasha,  the  Sultan's  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  dined  the  diplomatic  corps  in 
Constantinople.  Ferdinand  has  a  diplomatic 
agent  in  the  Turkish  capital,  one  GushoflF,  an 
ornament  of  that  political  class  which  has  been 
raised  to  opulence  by  the  necessity  of  creating 
a  moneyed  class  in  Bulgaria.  Mr.  Gushoff, 
not  being  an  ambassador,  but  merely  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Sultan's  vassal,  got  no  invita- 
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tion  to  this  official  dinner.  He  could  not  be 
deemed  a  member  of  the  diplomatic  corps, 
since  Bulgaria  was  Turkey's  vassal.  However, 
Mr.  Gushofif  took  it  upon  himself,  to  use  the 
language  of  the  London  Standard,  "to  deem 
his  principality  insulted."  He  wrote  a  spirited 
protest  to  Tewfik  Pasha,  citing  instances  when 
he  had  been  asked  to  palace  dinners  with  the 
ambassadors.  "All  the  foreign  ambassadors 
consider  Mr.  Gushoff  in  the  wrong."  But  Mr. 
Gushoff  left  the  city  in  rage. 


OO  LOW,  morally,  is  the  foundation  upon 
*^  which  Ferdinand  has  built  his  power  that 
few  European  organs  dispute  the  justice  of 
the  Novoe  Vremya's  insinuation  that  the  Bul- 
garian government  carefully  picked  this  quar- 
rel. Ferdinand,  we  are  assured  by  the  Rome 
Avanti,  never  does  anything  good  unless  he  is 
driven,  nor  is  there  any  pronounced  dissent 
from  this  opinion  anywhere.  He  thinks  man 
more  prone  to  evil  than  to  good,  and  in  this, 
says  the  Italian  daily,  he  judges  others  by 
himself.  In  the  light  of  this  estimate  is  in- 
terpreted a  further  straining  of  the  relations 
between  Sofia  and  .  Constantinople  growing 
out  of  a  strike  on  the  Orient  Railway.  Bul- 
garia, alleging  inefficient  working  of  the  line 
owing  to  strikes  in  the  Sultan's  dominions, 
took  possession  of  the  section  running  through 
Ferdinand's  realm.  She  held  them  through- 
out the  whole  of  last  month,  an  action  strongly 
resented  in  Turkey.  A  note  demanding  an  im- 
mediate withdrawal  of  the  Bulgarian  military 
engineers  was  despatched  from  Constantinople 
to  Sofia,  the  only  result  being  a  further  mo- 
bilization of  Ferdinand's  army.  Thus,  says 
the  Constantinople  Ikdam,  does  Bulgaria's 
ruler  prove  that  he  is  a  deceiver  and  deep. 


VV7HAT  Ferdinand  aims  at  for  the  immedi- 
"  ate  future,  as  his  enemies  in  the  Euro- 
pean press — and  he  has  infinitely  more  ene- 
mies than  friends  now — suspect,  is  a  substitu- 
tion for  the  treaty  of  Berlin  of  a  new  inter- 
national arrangement  framed  at  a  fresh  con- 
ference of  the  powers.  The  demand  for  such 
a  conference,  since  the  declaration  of  Bul- 
garian independence  and  the  Austrian  coup  of 
Bosnian  annexation,  has  grown  almost  insist- 
ent. French  dailies  seem  to  regard  it  as  the 
one  means  of  averting  war.  In  the  event  of 
an  international  conference,  Ferdinand's  new 
title  as  King,  or  Emperor,  or  Czar  will  be 
made  permanent.  The  summit  of  his  ambi- 
tion is  to  address  royal  sovereigns  as  "my 
brother."    To-day  he  is,  in  his  own  eyes,  even 


tho  his  subjects  hail  him  as  their  Czar,  little 
more  than  a  noble  landlord.  He  longs  to  be 
royal,  like  Leopold  of  Belgium,  with  whom  he 
has,  sneers  the  Socialist  press,  many  traits  in 
common.  Emperor  William,  says  the  Paris 
Temps,  sympathizes  with  Ferdinand,  altho  the 
Berlin  dailies  deny  that.  But  the  German 
dailies  form  "a  reptile  press,"  reply  the 
French  newspapers,  and  they  are  playing  Fer- 
dinand's game.  So  is  Francis  Joseph.  He 
wants  those  two  provinces.  The  subtlest  game 
of  all  is  being  played  by  the  German  Em- 
peror, thinks  the  London  Times;  but  the  world 
must  wait  to  find  out  what  it  may  be  until  the 
powers  are  in  conference.  For  the  time  being, 
European  dailies  talk  either  of  war  or  the 
best  way  to  avoid  it,  while  Ferdinand  is  repre- 
sented in  the  sarcastic  Figaro  as  echoing  the 
ecstatic  cry  of  one  of  his  Bourbon  ancestors: 

"At  last  I  am  a  King!" 

* 

*         * 

;EMPTED  to  revolt  by  the  theat- 
rical acts  of  Ferdinand  in  Bul- 
garia, the  inhabitants  of  the 
island  of  Crete  threw  off  their 
own  unreal  subjection  to  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey,  and  annexed  themselves 
overnight  to  Greece.  Thus  culminates  a  series 
of  tragedies  inaugurated  barely  a  dozen  years 
ago,  when,  after  more  than  half  a  century  of 
almost  continuous  insurrection  under  Turkish 
rule,  the  island  of  Crete,  taken  in  hand  by  four 
protecting  powers — Great  Britain,  Russia, 
France  and  Italy — was  by  them  constituted  a 
separate  state.  It  was  made  subject,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  the  formal  suzerainty  of  the 
Porte,  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  rule  of  a  high 
commissioner  to  be  appointed  by  these  "pro- 
tecting powers."  The  second  son  of  the  King 
of  the  Hellenes  was  the  first  high  commis- 
sioner. So  well  did  he  succeed  with  the  "pro- 
tecting powers" — whatever  the  Cretans  them- 
selves may  have  thought  of  him — that  his  re- 
appointment after  his  first  three  years  of  office 
came  almost  as  a  matter  of  course.  Peace  and 
order,  however,  as  the  London  Times  regret- 
fully and  reluctantly  concedes,  "were  not  des- 
tined to  endure  in  the  isle."  Within  the  past 
few  years  there  has  come  to  be  "more  and 
more  clearly  defined"  a  radical  opposition  be- 
tween the  aspirations  of  the  majority  of  the 
Cretans  and  the  policy  of  the  protecting 
powers.  The  Cretans — so  far  as  they  are 
represented  in  their  own  national  assembly — 
desire  annexation  to  Greece,  a  circumstance 
admitted   with   much   grief  not   only   by   the 
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London  Times,  but  by  the  Paris  Temps,  the 
St.  Petersburg  Novoe  Vremya,  and  the  Rome 
Tribuna,  all  having  a  right  to  be  deemed  ex- 
ponents of  the  official  opinion  of  the  "pro- 
tecting powers."  The  Cretans  style  them  "pro- 
voking powers." 


father,  according  to  the  London  Post,  which 
supplies  these  details,  are  surpassed  in  ability 
and  culture  by  the  man  who  has  done  so  much 
to  realize  the  aspirations  of  Greece  for  su- 
premacy without  war  in  Crete. 


D  EMOVAL  of  the  real  control  exercised 
■*  ^  by  the  four  protecting  or  provoking  pow- 
ers and  enforced  by  the  presence  of  their 
troops,  together  with  abolition  of  this  formal 
suzerainty  of  the  Porte,  only  now  in  appear- 
ance attained,  were  demanded  time  and  again 
by  the  people  in  open  rebellion  long  before  the 
events  in  Bulgaria.  On  many  an  excited  oc- 
casion, the  Cretan  assembly  passed  resolutions 
declaring  "as  a  fact"  the  union  of  the  island 
to  the  kingdom  of  Greece.  Time  after  time 
the  powers  have  met  this  demand  with  a  direct 
negative.  The  son  of  the  King  of  the  Hel- 
lenes abandoned  his  high  commissionership  a 
few  years  since  in  sheet  despair  at  this  situa- 
tion. "Prince  George's  resignation  was  a 
direct  recognition,"  explains  the  London 
Times,  "of  the  incompatibility  between  the 
national  aspirations  of  which  he  made  himself 
the  spokesman  and  the  policy  of  the  powers 
which  set.  him  in  office."  He  proved  himself 
an  unmitigated  failure  in  the  island,  according 
to  his  critics,  who  say  he  was  brusque,  tactless, 
autocratic,  and  zealous  only  in  promoting  party 
intrigues.  His  resignation  has  been  styled  a 
bluff.  He  was  thunderstruck  when  taken  at 
his  word.    He  wanted  to  be  "King." 


I_I  AVING  got  rid  of  Prince  George,  the 
'■  ^  protecting  powers  sent  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  Greeks  of  modern  times  to  re- 
place him.  Mr,  Alexander  Zaimis  comes  of  a 
house  which,  to  quote  the  London  Post,  "has 
rendered  the  land  of  Themistocles  freshly 
famous  in  politics  and  the  arts."  At  the  out- 
break of  the  War  of  Independence  his  grand- 
father, Andreas  Zaimis,  was  leader  of  the 
"Primates"  of  the  Morea.  Greek  primates  are 
not  ecclesiastics,  but  magnates  or  gentry,  the 
chief  persons  in  wealth  or  influence.  The 
grandfather  of  Alexander  Zaimis  corresponded 
with  Byron,  and  was  worked  into  the  poet's 
impressions  of  Greece  in  "Childe  Harold's 
Pilgrimage."  The  father  of  the  present  Greek 
statesman,  Thrasybulos  Zaimis,  was  twice 
Prime  Minister,  and  one  of  the  three  members 
of  the  deputation  which  offered  the  Greek 
crown  in  the  name  of  the  national  assembly  to 
the  present  King,  then  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Danish   navy.     The    father    and   the    grand- 


/^LOSE  observers  of  the  Cretan  character 
^^  believe  that,  now  union  has  been  openly 
effected  so  far  as  the  islanders  themselves  can 
achieve  the  feat,  the  natives  will  obtain  all  the 
best  places  in  Greece.  They  are  to  the  main- 
land kingdom  what  the  Scotch  are  in  London, 
that  is,  holders  and  seekers  of  the  most  desir- 
able official  posts.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Athens  Patris  says  that  European  statesmen 
rarely  consider  the  immense  pecuniary  sacri- 
fice little  Greece  has  generously  made  for 
Cretan  refugees  at  one  time  and  another.  "A 
not  insignificant  part  of  the  Greek  debt  has 
been  incurred  in  this  way,  and  Greece  there- 
fore considers  that  she  ought  to  reap  some 
reward."  That  some  details  of  Cretan  ad- 
ministration are  better  than  the  corresponding 
arrangements  in  Greece,  that  the  Greek  cur- 
rency is  inferior  to  that  of  Crete,  and  that  the 
Cretan  constitution  has  hitherto  been  conser- 
vative while  the  Greek  charter  of  1864  i? 
ultra-democratic — these  are  all  arguments 
against  an  absolute  uniformity  between  the 
partners  to  the  new  union  upon  which  the 
London  Post  dwells  significantly.  The  Ionian 
Islands  are  worse  off,  it  adds,  than  they  were 
under  British  rule  forty-four  years  ago. 


/^F  THE  present  King  of  the  Hellenes,  it 
^^  has  often  been  said  that  he  is  the  best 
ambassador  of  Greece.  The  fact  that  he 
is  brother  to  Queen  Alexandra  of  England 
and  husband  of  the  Grand  Duchess  Olga 
of  Russia,  daughter  of  the  late  Grand 
Duke  Constantine,  who  was  uncle  to  the 
Czar,  gives  him  rare  facilities  for  effect- 
ing those  dynastic  arrangements  which  have 
made  so  much  history  in  the  south  of  Europe. 
He  was  Prince  William  of  Denmark  when  he 
ascended  the  Hellenic  throne  forty-five  years 
ago.  Much  Greek  prejudice  had  to  be  lived 
down  by  him,  but  it  is  agreed  in  Europe  that 
he  has  succeeded  in  the  task.  The  achievement 
of  the  national  dream  of  acquiring  Crete  will 
make  the  monarch  more  popular  than  ever 
with  his  people,  for  to  him  is  given  most 
credit  for  the  diplomacy  by  which  the  annexa- 
tion was  made  a  possibility.  With  Samos  in 
revolt,  Crete  in  the  flush  of  revolutionary  at- 
tainment, Bulgaria  independent,  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovinia  formally  incorporated  into  the 
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Hapsburg  empire,  and  Macedonia  awaiting  the 
action  of  the  powers,  the  kingdom  over  which 
George  the  First  holds  sway  emerges  into 
supreme  importance  as  a  factor  in  great  events 
to  come.  The  grievance  of  the  Greeks  from 
an  international  standpoint  is  that  the  western 
European  press  and  the  representatives  of 
western  European  foreign  offices  "insist 
blindly  that  Macedonia  is  Bulgarian,"  to  the 
fierce  indignation  of  the  Athens  Patris.  The 
legitimate  aims  of  Greece  in  Macedonia, 
Athens  daily  papers  tell  the  world,  must  be 
respected  or  the  Macedonian  question  will  re* 
main  without  an  answer  forever. 


* 
*         * 


)T  THE  first  mention  of  that  con- 

A.  .     ference  of  the  European  powers 
))     which   has  been  deemed   inevit- 
''     able    ever    since    the    revolt    of 
_  _       Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  from  his 

suzerainty  to  the  Sultan,  Sir  Edward  Grey, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  British  cab- 
inet, has  been  on  his  guard  against  Berlin. 
This  assertion,  made  with  some  directness  in 
the  Berlin  Kreuz  Zeitung,  explains  the 
month's  flood  of  contradictory  rumors  on  the 
subject  of  that  European  conference  which  we 
are  told  one  day  is  "sure  to  come,"  and  which 
seems  the  day  after  to  have  been  postponed 
forever.  The  mystery  is  easily  "seen  through," 
the  German  organ  notes,  when  we  realize  the 
eagerness  of  Sir  Edward  Grey  to  keep  the 
powers  from  going  into  conference  at  Berlin. 
The  British  are  in  dread  of  the  influence  oi 
the  Wilhelmstrasse.  So,  too,  it  would  seem,  is 
Foreign  Minister  Pichon  of  France  and  For- 
eign Minister  Isvolsky  of  Russia.  These  diplo- 
matists are  even  now  insisting,  it  is  rumored, 
that  the  powers  may  assemble  their  delegates 
wherever  they  lived  provided  Berlin  be  passed 
over.  Meanwhile  Vienna  is  seconding  Em- 
peror William's  alleged  determination  to  bring 
the  conference  well  under  the  shadow  of  his 
own  palace  roof,  while  Rome,  hesitating  be- 
tween alternative  policies,  is  pointing  out 
through  the  ministerial  Tribuna  that  if  a  con- 
ference is  to  be  held  at  all,  "it  were  best  to 
await  the  issue  of  any  little  war  that  may 
break  out  in  the  Balkans." 


learned,  is  a  series  of  circular  notes  going  the 
round  of  all  the  chancelleries  and  emanating, 
of  all  places  in  the  world,  from  Bucharest. 
Two  questions  are  propounded  in  these  notes. 
The  first  is:  "Shall  there  be  a  conference  of 
the  powers?"  The  second  runs:  "Where  and 
when  shall  it  be  held?"  No  serious  attention 
will  be  paid  by  any  power  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  we  read  further,  to  the  objections 
supposed  to  be  entertained  by  England  to  any 
conference  at  all.  But  France  and  Russia 
would  seem  to  be  following  the  lead  of  Great 
Britain,  for  the  Paris  Gaulois,  having  reliable 
sources  of  information,  says  as  much.  Turkey 
is  acting  in  harmony  with  the  British  Foreign 
Office,  for  she  has  learned  from  painful  ex- 
perience that  conferences  of  the  powers  never 
redound  to  her  benefit.  Assuming  that  a  con- 
ference is  ultimately  to  be  held,  and  at  this 
writing  so  much  seems  a  certainty  to  the  Paris 
Figaro — "even  if  there  be  official  denials  of 
any  such  eventuality" — it  is  not  with  the  for- 
mal sittings  that  the  world  must  reckon,  but 
with  those  confidential  despatches  and  secret 
exchanges  of  verbal  opinion  by  which  the  fate 
of  the  Balkans  will  be  determined. 


^  OTHING  could  be  more  absurd  that  a  con- 
ference of  the  powers  at  a  time  when 
war  might  be  raging  between  Bulgaria  and 
Turkey  or  Turkey  and  Servia,  argues  the 
Italian  sheet.  What  is  happening  behind  the 
scenes,     this     authority    professes    to     have 


•y  HERE  has  been  a  certain  amount  of  Euro- 
■''  pean  press  polemics  on  the  subject  of  an 
international  conference  which  might  well  ex- 
cite wonder  at  the  surprising  changes  of  posi- 
tion which  it  attributes  to  the  powers,  observes 
the  Vienna  Neue  Freie  Presse,  a  semi-officially 
inspired  mouthpiece.  "It  must  therefore  be 
remembered  that  these  polemics  are  part  of 
the  diplomatic  game,  and  nothing  about  them 
is  really  astonishing  except  the  ease  with 
which  they  assume  that  plain  people  can  be 
mystified,"  But  the  London  Times  can  not 
help  concluding  that  Germany  is  laboring  un- 
der a  delusion  as  to  the  extent  of  public 
knowledge  of  Berlin  "intrigue,"  which  is  held 
responsible  for  Ferdinand's  revolt,  for  the 
annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovinia,  and 
for  the  unrest  of  the  Servians.  In  speculating 
as  to  the  course  of  events  at  any  European 
conference  on  the  subject  of  the  Balkans,  we 
must  remember,  says  the  British  organ,  how 
constant  is  the  endeavor  of  Germany  to  per- 
suade the  world  that  France,  and  Great  Britain 
so  long  as  she  loyally  observes  her  engage- 
ments towards  France,  are  the  real  impedi- 
ments to  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  sudden 
and  sharp  crisis  of  the  hour.  How  signifi- 
cant, retorts  the  Berlin  Kreus  Zeitung,  is  the 
agreement  between  British  newspaper  expon- 
ents 6f  foreign  policy  and  French  newspaper 
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THE  "UGLY  RUSH"  AT  THE   EUCIIARISTIC  DEMONSTRATION 

At  many  places  along  the  line  of  march  through  the  London  thorofares,  there  was  "booing"  on  the  part  of 
the  unruly.  Popular  sentiment  against  the  presence  of  the  papal  ecclesiastics  has  been  worked  up  by  the  Pro- 
testant Alliance  and  at  one  time  there  was  likelihood  that  mischief  makers  would  break  through  the  police  lines. 


exponents  of  foreign  policy  in  misrepresent- 
ing the  timely  reserve  with  which  Germany  is 
acting!  But  Germany,  replies  the  London 
Times,  has  hesitated  to  make  known  her  stand- 
point regarding  the  question  of  a  conference 
with  a  twofold  object.  The  first  has  been  the 
"off  chance"  of  getting  in  the  thin  end  of  the 
wedge  of  disagreement  between  England  and 
France,  "which,  as  everybody  knows,  has  been 
throughout  the  main  object  of  German  policy." 
The  second  is  the  application  of  the  system 
of  give  and  take  invariably  practiced  by  Ger- 
many in  dealing  with  international  affairs. 
Should  all  hope  of  estranging  England  from 
France  be  lost,  concessions  might  be  made  to 
France  for  a  consideration.  "Prince  Bulow's 
press  has  never  yet  during  a  crisis  given  the 
true  note  of  the  situation.  Whatever  the  real 
object  may  have  been,  it  has  merely  served 
to  confuse  public  opinion." 


^hHE  first  papal  legate  to  set  foot 

T^  on  English  soil  for  over  three 
^  centuries  and  a  half  did  not 
^  carry  the  host  on  a  gold 
5*(  monstrance  beneath  a  gorgeous 
canopy  through  the  streets  of  London.  What 
had  been  planned  as  the  grandest  demonstra- 
tion of  Roman  Catholic  faith  in  the  "real  pres- 
ence" of  the  savior  of  the  world,  in  the  holy 
eucharist,  was  transformed  over  night  into  a 
"no-Popery"  panic  involving  not  only  some  gf 


the  most  distinguished  princes  of  the  church 
in  the  college  of  cardinals,  but  officials  of  the 
Protestant  societies,  the  Home  Secretary,  and 
the  Prime  Minister  himself.  The  ten  thousand 
men  who  assembled  in  Albert  Hall — compris- 
ing the  guard  of  honor  to  line  the  way  of  the 
procession  through  the  streets  on  the  morrow 
— sat  amazed  when  the  highest  Roman  Catho- 
lic dignitary  in  Great  Britain,  Mgr.  Francis 
Bourne,  Archbishop  of  Westminster,  an- 
nounced that  the  government  had  found  itself 
constrained  to  put  a  stop  at  the  eleventh  hour 
to  what  would  be  a  violation  of  the  law  of  the 
land.  The  Prime  Minister  saw  no  legal  ob- 
jection to  a  parade  of  abbots,  bishops,  arch- 
bishops and  cardinals,  of  whom  so  goodly  a 
number  were  already  in  London  for  the 
Eucharistic  Congress.  But  these  dignitaries 
must  not  show  themselves  with  their  gold 
tipped  mitres  in  their  copes  of  white  and  gold 
or  their  scarlet  berettas.  There  could  be  no 
bearing  of  the  sacred  wafer  in  public  with 
those  circumstances  of  splendor  and  solemnity 
which  befit  the  real  presence.  The  Arch- 
bishop's great  audience  broke  into  groans  and 
hisses  as,  trembling  with  excitement  but  self- 
possessed,  he  went  into  the  details  of  his  sen- 
sational telegraphic  correspondence  with  the 
Prime  Minister. 


/^NLY  a  few  days  before  the  explosion  of 
^-^  this  anti-papal  bomb,  the  Archbishop  had 
received  a   confidential   communication   from 
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nearly  forty  years  ago  forbidding  propessions 
in  order  that  the  very  ceremony  prohibited  by 
the  English  Prime  Minister  might  be  enacted. 


THE    MOST    EXALTED    ECCLESIASTICS    IN    THE 
EUCHARISTIC  PROCESSION 

The  seven  cardinals  and  the  twelve  archbishops  support 
the  Papal  Legate,  His  Eminence  Vincenzo  Vannutelli, 
who  attracted  great  attention  from  the  enormous  crowds 
in  the  streets  about  the  Cathedral. 

that  eminent  convert  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith,  Lord  Ripon,  to  the  effect  that  the  Prime 
Minister  "deprecated  the  procession."  Yet 
many  weeks  had  elapsed  since  the  first  an- 
nouncement of  the  nature  of  the  ceremonies 
which,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  cathe- 
dral at  Westminster,  were  designed  to  impart 
such  elements  of  sanctity  to  this  first  assem- 
blage of  a  Eucharistic  Congress  in  a  Protest- 
ant country.  "We  are  engaged,"  wrote  Arch- 
bishop Bourne  in  his  pastoral  letter  on  the 
congress,  issued  days  before  this  unheaval, 
"in  a  great  and  public  act  of  faith,  proclaim- 
ing aloud  to  the  world  our  unswerving  belief 
in  the  central  mystery  of  our  religion,  the  fact 
that  our  lord  and  savior  Jesus  Christ,  true 
God  and  true  man,  ever  offers  himself  as  a 
sacrifice  on  the  altars  of  our  churches,  and 
unceasingly  dwells  in  our  tabernacles."  The 
sacrifice  of  the  mass  and  the  real  presence  are 
the  great  facts  proclaimed  by  a  Eucharistic 
Congress,  the  first  of  which  assembled  some 
eighteen  years  ago  at  Lille.  Last  year's  con- 
gress was  held  at  Metz,  the  German  govern- 
ment suspending  for  the  occasion  the  law  of 


\T  O  SOONER  had  the  English  prelate  re- 
^  ^  ceived  Lord  Ripon's  communication  than 
he  telegraphed  to  the  Prime  Minister,  then  in 
Scotland,  a  vigorous  protest.  "It  is  impos- 
sible for  me,"  said  Archbishop  Bourne,  "con- 
sistently with  my  own  honor,  to  countermand 
this  procession  unless  I  am  able  to  say  that 
I  do  so  in  accordance  with  a  formal  request 
from  you  as  Prime  Minister  of  England."  Be- 
fore Mr.  Asquith  made  such  a  request  the 
Archbishop  urged  him  to  consider  that  pro- 
cessions of  a  similar  character  have  taken 
place  all  over  England  for  many  years  without 
let  or  hindrance  of  any  kind.  "They  are  an 
annual  event  in  many  parishes  in  London 
itself,  and  are  cordially  welcomed  even  by  the 
non-Catholic  population,"  The  acts  of  Par- 
liament to  which  the  patriotic  Protestant  so- 
cieties, in  their  efforts  to  halt  the  ceremonies, 
had  called  the  attention  of  the  cabinet,  had 
never  before  been  invoked  within  the  Arch- 
bishop's memory.  "They  are  universally  re- 
garded as  a  dead  letter,  and  are  equally  ap- 
plicable to  many  acts  which  I  and  my  col- 
leagues perform  publicly  and  intend  to  per- 
form publicly  over  and  over  again."  While 
this  protest  was  on  its  way  to  the  Prime  Min- 
ister, the  Home  Secretary  notified  the  Arch- 
bishop that  "the  procession  is  to  be  accom- 
panied by  and  identified  with  a  ceremonial" 
not  consistent  with  the  state  of  the  law  in 
England.  This  hint  was  followed  by  intima- 
tions from  the  Home  Office  of  so  pointed  a 
nature  that  the  Archbishop  had  to  eliminate 
the  objectionable  elements  of  ecclesiastical 
ceremony  from  the  procession  entirely. 


VV/HEN,  therefore,  the  representative  of  the 
''  Pope  came  down  the  steps  of  the  cathe- 
dral as  the  central  figure  of  the  great  proces- 
sion, he  was,  to  be  sure,  clad  in  scarlet,  but 
he  wore  no  cappa  magna — the  ample  trailing 
robe  he  would  have  had  on  were  he  the  bearer 
of  the  sacrament.  His  scarlet  skull  cap  and 
scarlet  robe,  however,  proclaimed  his  rank  to 
the  immense  throngs.  Cardinal  Gibbons,  who 
walked  the  whole  mile  of  the  route  beside 
Cardinal  Logue  between  the  closely  packed 
ranks  of  spectators,  did  not  see  or  hear  any- 
thing "unpleasant"  throughout  the  procession. 
Yet  it  seems  clear  from  reports  in  the  London 
Times,  that  portions  of  the  crowd  were  bent 
upon  mischief.     At  five  points  along  the  route 
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there  was  much  "booing,"  and  at  one  time  an 
ugly  rush  was  stopped  with  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty. The  leader  of  the  Protestant  demon- 
strations against  the  ceremonial,  young  Mr. 
John  A.  Kensit,  famous  for  his  no-Popery 
propaganda,  is  quoted  as  having  said  that  "had 
the  consecrated  wafer  been  carried  through 
the  streets,  a  most  serious  riot  would  have  re- 
sulted," and  it  is  presumed  that  he  spoke  from 
knowledge. 


A  LL  the  newspapers  in  London  concede 
•**■  that  the  procession  as  originally  planned 
was  illegal  by  virtue  of  a  provision  in  the  so- 
called  "Catholic  Relief  Act"  passed  sixty-nine 
years  ago.  Every  Roman  Catholic  ecclesias- 
tic who  had  taken  part  in  such  a  ceremonial 
would  have  rendered  himself  liable  to  a  fine 
of  fifty  pounds.  It  seems  probable,  altho  there 
is  some  dispute  as  to  the  precise  state  of  the 
law,  that  every  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastic 
who  wears  any  vestments  or  robes  except  in 
the  usual  places  of  worship  of  his  church  or  in 
private  houses,  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  fifty 
pounds.  The  controversy  over  the  procession 
has  brought  out  the  fact  that  every  Jesuit  in 
England  and  every  member  of  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic religious  order  is  liable  to  banishment.  A 
proclamation  issued  by  the  late  Queen  Victoria 
calling  attention  to  this  state  of  the  law,  and 
forbidding  the  exercise  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  in  highways  and  places  of  public  re- 
sort, is  still  in  force.  The  relevance  of  this 
unrepealed  proclamation  to  the  proposed  pro- 
cession was  made  much  of  in  the  communica- 
tions passing  between  the  Prime  Minister  and 
the  Protestant  Alliance. 


'X'  HE  one  criticism  that  can  be  offered  of  the 
■'■  Prime  Minister's  action  in  interfering 
with  the  contemplated  exposition  of  the  host, 
says  the  London  Standard,  is  that  "it  was  so 
long  delayed"  by  moments  of  indecision.  Mr. 
Asquith  is  blamed  by  this  daily  for  allowing  it 
to  be  supposed  that  "the  illegality  of  the  exer- 
cise in  public  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  in  any  way 
open  to  question,"  The  law,  however,  is  clear. 
"It  is  for  Roman  Catholics  to  ask  for  an 
amendment  of  the  statute;  it  is  practically 
certain  that  any  properly  conducted  agitation 
in  that  direction  would  be  successful."  No- 
body has  any  fear,  adds  this  journal,  of  the  re- 
assertion  of  papal  influence  in  the  government 
of  England.  "Yet,"  comments  the  London 
Mail,  unfriendly  to  the  ministry,  like  the  daily 
already  quoted,  "those  who  regarded  the  pro- 


cession as  a  challenge  to  their  faith  must  not 
be  blamed  for  making  their  protest.  And 
when  once  the  protest  was  made  there  could  be 
no  question  as  to  the  illegality  of  the  proceed- 
ing, nor  any  question  as  to  the  desirability  of 
preventing  such  a  scandal  as  would  have  been 
caused  by  sectarian  strife  in  the  streets  of 
London."  The  Westminster  Gazette,  minis- 
terial in  sympathy,  agrees  with  the  London 
Post,  an  opposition  organ,  that  "so  long  as  the 
section  of  the  Catholic  act  remains  unrepealed 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  infringed, 
nor  is  there  any  practical  advantage  apart 
from  the  illegality  of  the  infringement  in  offer- 
ing wilful  provocation  to  those  extreme  Pro- 
testants who  regard  the  church  of  Rome  as  a 
danger." 


;HAT  audience  with  the  Emperor 
of  Japan  which  has  been  made 
so  conspicuous  a  feature  of  the 
welcome  extended  to  the  officers 
of  the  American  battleships 
after  their  arrival  off  Yokohama  was  planned 
"to  give  the  lie,"  as  the  Tokyo  Taiyo  says,  to 
"talk  of  war."  That  sort  of  talk  has  certainly 
found  no  place  in  the  Japanese  press  for 
weeks.  The  moral  effect  of  the  welcome  given 
the  battleships  in  Australia  "proved,"  to  quote 
the  Melbourne  Age,  "stunning."  Count  Kat- 
sura,  who  is  famed  as  a  censor  of  the  press, 
is  accused  in  the  Sydney  Bulletin  of  having 
repeated  the  numerous  warnings  against  "in- 
discretions" which  the  approach  of  the  battle- 
ships made  timelier  than  ever.  What  the 
American  people  must  expect  for  the  next  few 
weeks,  the  Sydney  weekly  says,  is  "an  outburst 
of  Japanese  flapdoodle  and  taffy  from  the 
Tokyo  newspapers,"  all  prepared  beforehand 
by  officials  in  the  Mikado's  foreign  office.  The 
Japanese  Emperor  certainly  went  very  far  in 
arranging  an  audience  with  himself  for  the 
officers  of  the  fleet.  Few  indeed  are  the  Jap- 
anese "commoners"  who  have  received  this 
honor,  and  the  number  of  foreigners  thus 
favored  is  smaller  still.  Although  Mutsuhito 
is  by  far  the  most  enlightened  of  Oriental 
potentates,  the  court  of  Tokyo  remains  the 
most  exclusive  in  the  world.  It  is  to  the  influ- 
ence of  that  quiet,  silent  little  man.  Admiral 
Togo,  that  Admiral  Sperry  would  seem  to  be 
indebted  for  the  splendors  of  his  reception  at 
court.  Mutsuhito  consented,  when  the  news 
of  the  coming  of  the  Americans  reached  him, 
to  welcome  Sperry  at  dinner;  but  difficulties 
of  etiquet  led  to  a  luncheon  instead. 
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Courtesy  of  World's  Work. 


MR.   ROCKEFELLER  AND   HIS   GRANDDAUGHTER 


Persons  in  the  Foreground 


THE    TWO    JOHN     D.     ROCKEFELLERS 


'  N  Stevenson's  story  of  "Dr.  Jekyll 
and  Mr.  Hyde,"  the  evil  person- 
ality of  Hyde  kept  growing 
stronger  and  stronger  and  that 
of  Jekyll  weaker  and  weaker 
until  finally  the  evil  personality  became  so 
dominant  that  the  good  one  was  extinguished 
altogether. 

The  few  pictures  of  John  D.  Rockefeller 
which  have  been  exhibited  in  public  for  many 
years  represent  two  distinct  personalities:  a 
Mr.  Hyde  Rockefeller,  who  became  "money- 
mad"  in  his  early  twenties  and  went  on  his 
evil  course  through  life  sucking  the  life-blood 
of  myriads,  avid  of  power  and  joying  in  but 
one  thing — the  piling  up  of  golden  dividends ; 
and  the  Dr.  Jekyll  Rockefeller,  simple,  kind- 
ly, courteous,  beneficent  and  broad-minded. 
In  the  last  few  years  we  have  seen  the  pro- 
cess in  Stevenson's  story  exactly  reversed.  It 
is  the  picture  of  the  diabolical  Mr.  Rockefeller 
that  has  been  gradually  fading  from  view  and 
losing  its  clearness  of  outline,  while  that  of 
the  simple  and  human  Mr.  Rockefeller  has 
been  growing  clearer  and  more  distinct  to 
the  public  eye. 

The  reason  for  this  is  not  at  all  mysterious. 
It  is  due  to  what  a  writer  in  The  Bookman 
calls  "the  victory  of  publicity."  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller was  doubtless  a  real  human  being  all 
the  time;  but,  keeping  his  personality  abso- 
lutely aloof,  there  grew  up  a  mythical  figure 
with  horns  and  hoofs  and  a  forked  tail,  the 
product  of  a  lively  imagination  and  histrionic 
necessity.  A  few  years  ago  there  was  a 
marked  change  in  the  attitude  toward  the 
public  not  only  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
but  on  the  part  of  various  other  rich  men — 
Morgan,  Belmont,  Harriman,  and  others.  "Not 
five  years  ago,"  says  Charles  W.  Meade,  the 
writer  in  The  Bookman,  "the  city  editors  of 
New  York  papers  used  to  send  to  the  homes 
of  John  D.  Rockefeller  and  J.  Pierpont  Mor- 
gan in  a  sort  of  hopeless,  desperate  sense  of 
duty.  The  feeling  was,  'Well,  I  know  there's 
no  hope  of  getting  what  I  want ;  I  know  that 
there's  no  hope  of  getting  near  this  man;  I 
know  that  I  am  subjecting  this  reporter,  a 
gentleman,  to  indignities  at  the  hands  of  a 
butler  or  fourth  deputy  assistant  secretary, 
bHt  I've  got  to  take  the  chance,  for  Morgan 


or  Rockefeller  might  talk  to  some  other  paper 
and  what  defence  could  I  offer  if  I  do  not 
send  him  ?' " 

Now  an  interview  with  Rockefeller  or  any 
of  the  other  magnates  of  finance  has  become 
a  common  thing.  Three  years  ago  it  was  al- 
most impossible  to  get  a  photograph  of  Mr. 
Rockefeller  for  publication.  The  nearest  any- 
body could  come  to  it  was  a  photograph  of  the 
Eastman  Johnson  portrait.  Now  you  can  have 
snap-shots  of  him  at  golf,  riding  a  bicycle, 
with  his  family,  walking  the  streets — in  all 
sorts  of  poses  and  habiliments.  "A  change 
has  come  over  the  spirit  of  his  dream  and  he 
realizes  that  there  are,  after  all,  some  things 
about  him  which  the  public  has  a  right  to 
know  and  know  accurately."  It  is  a  long, 
long,  long  distance  from  the  secretive  and  in- 
accessible Rockefeller  of  five  years  ago  to 
the  Rockefeller,  for  instance,  who  called  on 
his  neighbor,  James  Butler,  last  June,  to  pay 
his  respects  to  Cardinal  Logue,  then  Mr.  But- 
ler's guest.  "I've  promised  the  newspapers 
to  pose,  if  agreeable  to  Cardinal  Logue,"  said 
Mr.  Rockefeller,  shortly  before  taking  his  leave. 
It  was  agreeable  to  the  Cardinal,  and  chairs 
were  brought  out  on  the  sunny  piazza.  Said 
Mr.  Rockefeller:  "It's  too  sunny  here  for  me. 
My  pictures  always  look  terrible  when  they 
are  taken  in  the  sun.  I  wish  I  had  my  John 
here;  he  knows  how  to  pose  me.  Is  this  all 
right,  boys?  "  The  incident  sounds  trivial; 
but  to  an  editor  or  newspaper  photographer 
who  can  remember  five  years  back  it  reads 
as  if  a  miracle  had  been  worked.  Publicity 
has  become  a  part  of  the  creed  of  rich  men. 
The  Standard  Oil  Company  has  hired  a  news- 
paper man,  J.  I,  C,  Clarke,  at  a  handsome 
salary,  as  press  agent;  Belmont  has  done  the 
same  sort  of  thing;  so  has  the  once  secretive 
New  York  Central.  The  growth  of  "publicity 
bureaus"  for  the  service  of  various  corpora- 
tions has  increased  at  an  amazing  rapidity. 

And  now,  not  content  with  the  publicity 
that  comes  of  the  interview  and  the  snap-shot, 
Mr.  Rockefeller  is  publishing  his  "Random 
Reminiscences  of  Men  and  Events"  in  The 
World's  Work.  The  securing  of  this  maga- 
zine plum  was  the  work,  of  course,  of  Frank 
N,  Doubleday,  whose  introductory  article  two 
months  ago  helps  considerably  to  reveal  Mr. 
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Courtesy  of  World's  Work 

FACSIMILE   OF   MANUSCRIPT    OF    MR.    ROCKEFELLER'S  "RANDOM  REMINISCENCES" 


Rockefeller  as  he  appears  to  his  friends.  Mr. 
Doubleday  found  him  "exactly  the  reverse" 
of  what  his  reading  had  led  him  to  expect.  In- 
stead of  a  proud  and  arrogant  personage,  he 
found  one  modest  and  friendly: 

"It  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  adjust  the  notion 
of  a  powerful  despot  to  this  man,  who  appeared 
to  me  to  be  a  kindly  gentleman.  He  led  the  talk 
to  subjects  I  should  not  myself  have  brought  up, 
he  appeared  willing  to  talk  about  and  to  discuss 
anythmg,  and  he  finally  invited  me  to  ask  him 
any  questions  I  had  in  my  mind.  This  I  did,  and 
his  frankness  amazed  me.  He  seemed  to  have 
no  secrets,  there  was  no  air  of  mystery,  no 
secretiveness." 

The  popular  judgment  of  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
so  Mr.  Doubleday  assures  us,  is  simply  a 
"mob  judgment."  He  seemed  "more  than 
willing  to  discuss  any  subject  under  the  sun" 
— except  his  benefactions.  His  assistants  were 
also  more  than  willing  to  drag  out  letters  and 
documents  about  any  subject  Mr.  Doubleday 
wished  to  study,  but  they  also  were  reticent 
when  he  inquired  about  the  benefactions.  Mr. 
Rockefeller  seems,  indeed,  to  have  kept  him- 
self in  such  matters  in  the  background  as 
much  as  possible.  "I  could  not  find,  for  in- 
stance," says  Mr.  Doubleday,  "that  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller has  himself  signed  a  check  for  five 
years ;  in  bestowing  all  his  gifts  he  has  hardly 
written  a  personal  letter  concerning  them." 

We  are  told,  further,  that  Mr.  Rockefeller 
has  a  keen  and  kindly  sense  of  humor.  "He 
belongs  to  the  fortunate  company  of  the  light- 
hearted,  and  his  faith  in  human  nature  is 
far  beyond  what  most  of  us  are  able  to 
maintain."    He  is  not,  however,  a  great  reader, 


apparently  because  his  mind  works  so  much 
more  quickly  than  his  eye  that  he  demands  a 
short  cut  to  information,  and  reading  is  there- 
fore irksome.  He  is  a  democratic  traveler, 
using  in  general  the  same  trains  as  the  public 
use  and,  when  there  is  no  dining  car,  going 
into  the  station  restaurant  and  taking  his  place 
at  the  table  with  the  rest. 

Here  is  a  picture  of  Mr.  Rockefeller  at 
his  favorite  recreation: 

"The  way  Mr.  Rockefeller  goes  at  golf  is  char- 
acteristic. He  takes  it  with  exceeding  deliber- 
ateness,  as  he  does  everything  else ;  if  he  has  any 
nervousness  or  temper  hidden  about  his  person, 
he  does  not  show  it  even  on  the  golf  links.  His 
movements  are  slow  and  careful,  and  he  plays  a 
good  game  for  a  man  who  took  it  up  so  late  in 
life.  As  a  rule,  he  drives  a  good  ball  of,  say, 
one  hundred  and  sixty  or  eighty  yards,  but  if  he 
should  top  his  drive  into  one  of  those  spongy 
marshes  which  often  lie  in  front  of  the  tee  for 
the  benefit  of  the  unwary,  he  doesn't  put  down  an- 
other ball  and  begin  over  again  (forgetting  very 
likely  the  stroke  and  the  penalty),  but  takes  his 
niblick,  goes  into  the  sticky  slough  of  despond, 
makes  the  mud  fly  in  all  directions,  plays  the  ball 
out,  and  keeps  accurate  count  of  the  strokes 
used.  If  he  drives  into  the  woods  (and  he  seldom 
does — ^he  deliberately  fixes  his  stance  to  avoid  it), 
he  goes  after  the  ball,  finds  it,  and  plays  it  out, 
no  matter  how  many  strokes  it  takes,  and  when 
finally  he  arrives  on  the  green,  he  puts  the  ball 
painstakingly  into  the  hole  if  his  last  stroke  covers 
only  two  inches.  Mr.  Rockefeller  plays  scrupu- 
lously honest  golf;  he  avails  himself  of  no  slight- 
ing of  the  rules,  and  this  is  not  a  universal  prac- 
tice with  people  who  take  a  hundred  or  more 
strokes  in  going  eighteen  holes." 

Such  is  the  simple  pastoral  picture  that 
Mr.  Doubleday  and  others  give  us.     But  the 
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picture  of  the  diabolical  Mr.  Rockefeller,  if 
it  has  become  somewhat  dim  of  late,  has  not 
by  any  means  disappeared.  Mr.  Alfred  Henry 
Lewis,  writing  in  Mr.  Hearst's  magazine.  The 
Cosmopolitan,  gives  us  some  touches  that 
bring  back  the  lineaments  of  the  "money- 
mad"  Rockefeller  we  use  to  know  before  he 
jarred  us  by  becoming  an  honorary  member 
of  the  Association  of  Press  Humorists.  Mr. 
Lewis  tells  us  a  story  of  a  conversation  be- 
tween Mr.  Rockefeller  and  one  of  his  Cleve- 
land neighbors  whom  he  has  known  for  years. 
Mr.  Lewis  says  he  gets  the  story  direct  from 
the  neighbor.  Mr.  Rockefeller  was  wont  to 
run  across  the  avenue  for  an  evening's  chat. 

"The  man  visited  is  a  bookworm,  and  cares  as 
little  for  money  as  Mr.  Rockefeller  cares  for  any- 
thing else.  The  visiting  Mr.  Rockefeller  invari- 
ably comes  upon  the  bookworm  surrounded  by 
shelves  of  books.  Never  but  once  did  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller so  much  as  notice  the  books ;  they  no  more 
attracted  his  eye  than  would  a  dead  wall.  Upon 
arrival,  Mr.  Rockefeller's  first  move  is 
to  ask  permission  to  turn  down  the 
gas;  for  he  likes  to  sit  in  a  sort  of 
self-constructed  twilight  and  finds  a  flood  of 
radiance  disquieting.  Then  in  the  half-darkness 
he  will  talk— talk  of  money,  always  of  money. 
The  one  time  he  referred  to  the  books  was  char- 
acteristic. The  visited  bookworm  sat  with  his 
finger  keeping  the  place  in  a  volume  of  Moore's 
'Life  of  Byron.'    Mr.  Rockefeller  noticed  it. 

"  'You  get  pleasure  out  of  your  books.  Judge  ?' 
he  said  musingly. 

"  'Yes,'  responded  the  bookworm. 

"  'Do  you  know  the  only  thing  that  gives  me 
pleasure?'  said  Mr.  Rockefeller,  looking  up  with 
a  fashion  of  g^ilelessness,  at  once  sly  and  bland. 
'It's  to  see  my  dividends  coming  in,'  he  whis- 
pered ;  'just  to  see  my  dividends  coming  in !'  And 
as  he  said  it  he  made  a  drawing,  scrapmg  motion 
across  the  table  with  his  scooped  hand,  as  tho 
raking  in  imaginary  riches." 

Now  that  is  something  like.  That  is  the 
sure  enough  Mr,  Hyde  Rockefeller  that  we 
used  to  know,  before  this  bland  and  naive 
golf-player  came  on  the  scene.  We  greet  Mr. 
Lewis's  picture  as  we  greet  the  familiar  villain 
of  the  old  melodrama,  when  "The  Silver  King" 
or  "The  Two  Orphans,"  or  something,  is  re- 
vived for  a  night  or  two.  Mr.  Lewis  gives  us 
just  the  right  setting.  The  turning  down  of 
the  gas  is  a  fine  touch.  "Self-constructed 
twilight"  is  a  good  phrase.  Take  note,  too, 
that  Mr.  Rockefeller  whispers,  he  doesn't  talk. 
And  the  gesture  as  if  scooping  in  imaginary 
riches  is  just  the  right  one,  as  any  actor 
could  tell  you,  when  the  climactic  phrase  "just 
to  see  my  dividends  coming  in"  is  spoken.  It  is  a 
fine  dramatic  scene.  Mr.  Lewis  gives  us  an- 
other touch  of  the  same  sort: 


"The  Rockefeller  eyes  are  small  and  glittering, 
like  the  eyes  of  a  rat.  By  the  same  token,  the 
contour  of  the  Rockefeller  mouth  is  suggestive 
of  the  cutting,  gnawing  rodent  teeth.  Once  I 
saw  where  a  rat  had  gnawed  through  six  inches 
of  solid  oak.  Think  of  the  patient,  painful  labor 
involved!  When  he  got  through,  however,  hun- 
dreds of  bushels  of  wheat  were  at  the  mercy  of 
that  Rockefeller  of  a  rat.  The  Rockefeller  mouth 
is  a  thin,  long  slit  of  a  mouth,  and  draws  down 
at  the  corners  pathetically.  Most  of  all,  like  a 
warning,  Mr.  Rockefeller  furnishes  the  impres- 
sion of  one  who  can  see  in  the  dark. 

"Altogether,  the  Rockefeller  atmosphere  is 
inimical,  repellant,  alarming.  And  yet  no  one 
will  look  upon  Mr.  Rockefeller  without  feeling  a 
kind  of  sadness,  a  sympathy  for  him.  No  one 
will  envy  him;  he  gives  forth  no  impression  of 
happiness,  as  does  Mr.  Carnegie,  or  of  cheerful, 
steady  conceit,  as  does  Mr.  Schwab,  or  of  con- 
tented rapacity,  as  does  Mr.  Ryan.  Instead,  he 
is  like  a  man  lost  in  a  world  strange  to  him,  and 
very  lonesome." 

Mr.  Doubleday,  doubtless,  describes  Mr. 
Rockefeller  as  he  sees  him.  But  Mr.  Lewis 
describes  him  as  he  sees  he  ought  to  be  I  And  be- 
tween what  is  and  what  ought  to  be  how  can 
one  hesitate  to  choose?  Besides,  Mr.  Lewis's 
Rockefeller  "has  no  stomach."  A  great  deal 
of  stress  is  laid  upon  that  fact.  He  is  com- 
pelled, in  spite  of  all  his  millions,  to  take 
nothing  into  his  little  Mary  but  acidulated 
milk.  Doubleday's  Rockefeller  has  an  ordinary 
sort  of  a  stomach  that  disposes  of  just  about 
the  same  sort  of  food  the  rest  of  us  require. 
That  is  positively  immoral.  By  all  the  laws 
of  histrionic  art,  a  man  of  this  kind  should 
have  no  stomach,  and  to  concede  him  anjrthing 
but  acidulated  milk  is  a  perversion  of  ethics. 

Mr.  Rockefeller's  own  "Reminiscences," 
the  first  instalment  of  which  appeared  in  The 
World's  Work  for  October,  strike  almost  at 
once  a  defensive,  tho  not  an  apologetic,  note. 
He  had  decided  to  say  nothing  for  himself, 
hoping  that  after  his.  death  the  truth  would 
gradually  become  known  and  justice  would 
be  done,  but  he  has  come  to  see  that  if  his 
family  and  friends  want  a  record  of  affairs 
that  have  been  "somewhat  discussed,"  it  is 
right  that  he  should  give  it.  He  expresses 
himself  as  proud  of  the  men  who  have  been 
associated  with  him  and  proud  of  the  record 
of  the  company.  He  believes  most  Americans 
will  be  proud  "when  they  understand  some 
things  better."  The  oil  industry  at  the  be- 
ginning was  a  most  hazardous  undertaking, 
"not  altogether  unlike  the  speculative  mining 
undertakings  we  hear  so  much  of  today." 
Capital  was  difficult  to  secure  and  conserva- 
tive men  were  hard  to  interest.  A  few  men 
had  to  be  willing  to  risk  all  on  their  judg- 
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ment,  and  if  they  had  failed  they  would 
have  been  classed  as  visionaries.  None  of 
them  dreamed  of  the  magnitude  to  which  the 
business  was  to  grow.  If  wrong  has  been 
committed  in  the  process,  it  was  due  now  and 
then  to  an  employe's  over-zeal.  But  a  large 
corporation,  he  insists,  must  not  be  condemned 
for  a  misstep  of  one  of  its  subordinates. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  in  this  first  instalment  han- 
dles none  of  the  "live  wires"  of  the  Standard 
Oil  controversy.  The  tone  of  his  remarks 
is  gentle,  gracious  and  free  from  bitterness. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  passages  is  that 
in  which  he  avows  himself  an  optimist  in  re- 
gard to  the  future  of  this  country.  He 
writes  in  the  following  cheerful  strain: 


"The  men  of  this  generation  are  entering  into 
a  heritage  which  makes  their  fathers'  lives  look 
poverty-stricken  by  comparison.  I  am  naturally 
an  optimist,  and  when  it  comes  to  a  statement  of 
what  our  people  will  accomplish  in  the  future,  I 
am  unable  to  express  myself  with  sufficient  en- 
thusiasm.    . 

"The  standards  of  business  are  high,  and  are 
getting  better  all  the  time.  I  confess  I  have  no 
sympathy  with  the  idea  so  often  advanced  that 
our  basis  of  all  judgments  in  this  country  is 
founded  on  money.  If  this  were  true,  we  should 
be  a  nation  of  money  hoarders  instead  of  spend- 
ers. Nor  do  I  admit  that  we  are  so  small- 
minded  a  people  as  to  be  jealous  of  the  success 
of  others.  It  is  the  other  way  about:  we  are 
most  extraordinarily  ambitious,  and  the  success 
of  one  man  in  any  walk  of  life  spurs  the  others 
on.  It  does  not  sour  them,  and  it  is  a  libel  even 
to  suggest  so  great  a  meanness  of  spirit." 


THE    ONE    SUPREME    LEADER     OF     WORLD-SOCIALISM 


N  SPITE  of  the  orders  of  his 
physician,  who  informs  the 
world  that  August  Bebel  is  a 
very  sick  man,  that  most  suc- 
cessful leader  of  men  in  the 
mass  whom  Socialism  has  yet  evolved  insisted 
upon  taking  the  field  in  person  against  those 
rebels  in  his  own  camp  who  are  bent  upon 
his  overthrow.  The  scene  of  the  fierce  con- 
flict from  which  the  venerable  old  man 
emerges  triumphant — a  more  conspicuous  po- 
litical figure  in  the  fatherland  than  he  ever 
was  before — was  the  little  German  town  of 
Nuremberg,  where  the  congress  of  the  party 
Bebel  leads  has,  amid  uproar  and  the  fury 
of  contending  factions,  voted  to  sustain  him. 
This  means  that  world  socialism,  which  takes 
its  cue  from  Germany,  will  make  no  com- 
promise with  the  established  order  of  things 
by  sinking  to  the  level  of  what  Bebel  calls 
with  contempt  "a  social  reform  party."  Revo- 
lution is  the  goal.  What  the  masses  need  is 
not  a  series  of  ameliorations  of  their  lot  but 
"the  great  end  in  view."  No  civilized  country 
in  the  world,  thinks  the  Paris  Temps,  can  es- 
cape the  consequences  of  the  failure  of  this 
last  desperate  effort  to  infuse  a  sweeter  spirit 
into  the  political  agitation  led  by  the  Socialists 
of  the  Bebel  school.  The  uncompromising 
dogmatism  of  the  veteran  leader  and  the  state 
of  his  health  seemed  to  be  spelling  defeat  for 
him.  It  is  an  open  secret  that  French  and 
English  Socialist  leaders  longed  for  it,  while 
German  Socialist  leaders  have  sighed  for  it 
long.    They  all  hate  him. 

Neither  to  the  polish  of  his  manner  nor  to 
the  adornment  of  his  mind  by  any  art  can  this 


fresh  triumph  of  the  rough,  homely  and  un- 
affected August  Bebel  over  the  forces  of  re- 
volt in  arms  against  him  be  ascribed.  Bebel, 
instead  of  standing  forth  in  the  light  of  his 
actual  achievements — which  make  him,  says  a 
writer  in  the  London  Spectator,  easily  the 
greatest  living  German  engaged  to-day  in  pub- 
lic affairs — stands  out  with  no  marks  of  self 
complacency  as  a  plebeian  most  unpolished. 
He  is  not,  like  so  many  Socialist  leaders  in 
France,  instructed  in  the  ancient  philosophies. 
He  never  shrinks  with  an  almost  effeminate 
fastidiousness,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Italian 
Socialist  leader  Ferri,  from  the  clamor  and 
prejudices  of  the  multitude.  It  is  the  multi- 
tude, indeed,  whom  Bebel  puts  forth  his 
strength  to  subdue  and  it  is  to  that  multitude 
Bebel  is  indebted  for  victory  after  victory 
over  those  volatile  and  youthful  Socialist  lead- 
ers who  so  ably  and  so  frequently  and  so  vain- 
ly strive  to  supplant  him.  Bebel's  abilities  are 
great  undeniably,  but  so  are  his  peculiarities. 
His  humor  is  so  grave,  his  sense  is  so  homely, 
his  virtue  is  so  old  fashioned  and  his  way  is 
so  disagreeable  that  no  student  of  his  person- 
ality ever  quite  explains  why  he  retains  his 
long  and  assured  prestige  as  the  one  supreme 
leader  of  Socialism. 

Perhaps  the  explanation  given  by  the  Lon- 
don Spectator  is  the  right  one — the  fact  that 
August  Bebel  possesses  a  genius  for  organiza- 
tion that  is  positively  creative.  Three  mil- 
lion men  in  Germany  vote  in  national  elec- 
tions as  he  wills.  They  are  workmen  and  la- 
borers for  the  most  part,  with  some  infusion 
of  impoverished  clerks  and  struggling  trades- 
men.    "Out  of  straggling  groups  of  despised 
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and  beggared  wage  earners,  despite  the  bitter 
and  often  unscrupulous  antagonism  of  all  so- 
cial superiors,  in  a  country  ruled  by  a  steel- 
clad  military  caste,  he  has  created  a  pro- 
gressive party  having  a  compact  vote  of  three 
million."  Obstacles  and  setbacks  involved  in 
the  achievement  of  this  gigantic  labor  were 
removed  or  subdued  by  displays  of  daring, 
originality  and  decision  of  character  quite  for- 
eign to  the  mediocrity  of  all  who  essayed  to 
halt  Bebel  in  this  work.  A  rare  boldness,  a 
rare  ability  and  a  rare  perseverance  were  in- 
dispensable at  every  stage  of  Bebel's  intermin- 
able toil  up  the  political  hill ;  but  such  qualities 
could  never  by  themselves  have  made  him 
what  he  has  made  himself.  There  were  dis- 
couraging years,  throughout .  the  trials  of 
which  he  remained  the  one  Socialist  in  the 
whole  Reichstag,  when,  a  solitary  figure  fac- 
ing storms  of  jeers  and  sneers,  he  had  to  con- 
front Bismarck.  And  he  did  it  with  superb 
recklessness  and  an  even  more  superb  disdain 
of  jail. 

The  militant  political  career  of  the  man  has 
a  unity  symbolizing  his  nature.  Unlike  so 
many  conspicuous  Socialist  leaders,  Bebel  is 
of  vulgar  origin.  He  has  earned  his  bread 
by  manual  labor  of  the  meanest  sort.  It  has 
often  been  alleged  against  world  Socialism,  as 
Paul  Louis  notes  in  the  Paris  Revue  Bleue, 
that  it  finds  its  leaders  among  aristocratic  ad- 
venturers of  the  predatory  type,  who  climb 
by  means  of  universal  suffrage  to  the  loftiest 
eminence  in  the  state — "intellectuals"  of  mid- 
dle class  origin  who  know  nothing  from  ex- 
perience of  the  real  lives  of  the  workers.  But 
tho  Bebel  has  become  a  thinker,  a  writer,  an 
orator,  he  began  in  the  workshop.  The  son 
of  a  sergeant  in  the  Prussian  army,  nearly 
seventy  years  have  elapsed  since  his  birth  in 
dire  poverty.  By  the  time  he  had  entered 
his  teens  he  was  earning  his  own  livelihood 
as  an  apprentice  to  a  turner.  After  the  fash- 
ion of  those  days,  he  made  a  sort  of  tour 
of  Germany  to  pick  up  all  the  knowledge  of 
his  trade  that  the  factories  of  the  land  could 
afford.  When  he  had  become  a  full-fledged 
journeyman  he  set  up  for  himself  at  Leipsic. 
Not  so  many  years  since,  he  became  a  part- 
ner in  a  firm  engaged  there  in  light  manufac- 
turing. More  than  once  he  was  forced  by  pet- 
ty official  persecutions  to  give  up  some  shop 
in  which,  as  a  turner,  he  was  doing  a  paying 
business.  He  never  failed  to  make  good  else- 
where, for  Bebel  knows  his  trade  and  can  put 
in  his  day's  work  now  as  of  yore.  While  he 
has  won  for  himself  something  like  a  compe- 
tence and  may  be  pronounced  financially  inde- 


"THE    GREATEST    LIVING    GERMAN    NOW 
ENGAGED  IN  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS" 

August  Bebel,  who  deserves  this  characteriza- 
tion, according  to  the  London  Spectator,  has  just 
emerged  triumphant  from  an  effort  to  depose  him 
as  leader  of  the  Socialists  in   Germany 

pendent,  he  has  never  known  what  it  is  to  be 
rich,  notwithstanding  the  insinuations  of  the 
malicious.  Legacies  bequeathed  him  by  ad- 
mirers have  invariably  been  made  over  to  the 
funds  of  the  party.  He  makes  his  home  in 
a  modest  flat  where  his  meals  are  cooked  by 
his  wife. 

Bebel  is  possibly  more  a  manager  of  men 
than  a  leader  of  them,  and  he  manages  them 
best  in  the  mass,  not  as  individuals.  He  is 
hard  to  work  with.  It  is  not  easy  for  him 
to  conceal  some  contempt  for  the  cultivated 
university  type  of  Socialist  orator  and  agita- 
tor, versed  in  the  arts  through  which  elegance 
is  diffused  over  diction.  He  exercises  his 
boundless  authority  with  some  dexterousness 
of  accommodation  to  the  mood  of  his  follow- 
ing, and  he  invariably  understands  the  sense 
of  his  vast  and  peculiar  public.  The  secret  of 
his  prestige  and  of  his  enduring  leadership 
are  suspected  by  M.  Paul  Louis  to  be  therein. 
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Never  has  he  persisted  in  an  attitude  when 
he  realized  that  it  would  be  neither  appreci- 
ated nor  understood  by  his  beloved  proletariat. 
But  the  instant  he  comprehends  the  instinct 
of  the  crowd — he  has  a  miraculous  intuition 
for  it — he  rallies  to  it  and  upholds  it  with  the 
typical  frenzy  of  his  soul.  "In  every  politician 
worthy  to  be  a  chief  there  is  some  strain  of 
demagog  ever  ready  to  please  for  the  sake  of 
retaining  supreme  command,  and  the  great 
leader  of  Socialism  is  no  exception  to  that 
rule."  It  is  one  of  the  few  reproaches  that 
can  be  alleged  against  him  justly,  but  it  can- 
not be  carried  to  the  extent  of  ascribing  to 
personal  ambition  what  has  often  proved  a 
timely  flexibility  of  policy.  His  dictation,  in- 
deed his  tyranny,  has  often  been  complained 
of,  but  he  has  never  striven  to  enforce  his 
own  view.  He  has  interpreted  and  vindicated 
the  common  opinion  of  his  immense  following, 
to  whose  ideas  he  has  given  clarity  and  form. 
The  thousands  of  hearers  who  applaud  him 
do  so  because  he  is  the  mirror  of  themselves. 

Bebel  is  far  from  being  an  impressive  per- 
sonage to  the  eye.  He  is  quick  in  movement, 
nervous,  wiry,  without  distinction  of  manner 
or  appearance,  the  face  deeply  scored  by 
wrinkles.  His  snowy  hair  and  little  features 
suggest  the  benevolent  village  school  master. 
His  usual  dress  is  a  gray  cloth  suit,  the  coat 
depending  well  to  the  knee.  His  somewhat 
expansive  shirt  bosom  is  crowned  as  a  rule 
with  a  deep  turn-down  collar.  The  flaring 
edges  of  the  black  necktie  escape  through  the 
vest  which  is  crossed  by  the  black  braid  at- 
tached to  his  watch.  He  has  had  to  resort 
to  a  stick  in  recent  years,  for  rheumatism 
forces  him  to  hobble.  His  beverage  is  beer 
and  his  chief  article  of  diet  is  blackish  bread. 
The  health  he  has  not  impaired  in  years  of 
hard  campaigning  has  been  looked  after  for 
many  years  by  a  solicitous  wife,  who  has  again 
and  again  taken  him  home  to  his  flat  after 
speechmaking  and  wire  pulling  at  great  gath- 
erings of  the  comrades  had  left  the  agitator 
hoarse,  fatigued  and  out  of  sorts. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain 
in  words  the  uncouth  yet  genuine  oratory 
through  the  medium  of  which  Bebel  has  tri- 
umphed over  the  revolts  he  must  ever  face 
against  his  authority.  "His  voice  is  pitched 
from  a  middle  to  a  higher  register  and  of  a 
penetrating  quality  which  carries  without  ne- 
cessity for  effort  to  the  furthest  corners  of  a 
large  hall."  Thus  Mr.  G.  Egremont,  who 
knows  Bebel  well  and  who  writes  in  the  Lon- 
don Spectator.  "Often  a  core  of  grating  tim- 
bre adds   itself   and   smites   on    the  ear   and 


doubtless  helps  this  acoustical  property."  The 
gestures  are  always  simple.  There  is  no  trace 
of  awkwardness  in  the  play  of  arm  and  hand, 
now  raised  aloft  in  denunciation  of  the  capi- 
talist or  extended  threateningly  with  words  of 
warning. 

Nothing  could  be  clearer  or  more  concise 
than  the  German  language  as  it  issues  from 
the  lips  of  August  Bebel.  "It  is  no  longer 
a  cumbersome  verbal  instrument  of  torture. 
He  despises  its  pedantic  involutions  and  di- 
vagations. He  moves  to  the  issue  in  a  straight 
line  wherever  possible.  He  thrusts  circum- 
locution out  of  doors."  Year  after  year  spent 
in  talks  to  the  masses  of  the  German  nation 
have  taught  him  his  pellucidity  of  phrase,  his 
terseness  of  expression  and  the  savage 
strength  of  every  sentence.  His  platform 
manner  is  grave,  sardonic  where  the  speech 
is  concerned,  but  fierce  as  to  tone.  He  is 
never  so  serious  in  expression  as  when  some 
killing  sarcasm  convulses  a  whole  audience 
while  he  lets  the  laughter  die  away  with  folded 
arms,  glaring  and  grim.  "Facts  are  set  forth 
before  the  mental  vision  as  clearly  as  a  file 
of  soldiers,  their  positive  and  relative  mean- 
ing sharply  defined  and  the  consequent  deduc- 
tions distinctly  and  unfalteringly  affirmed  and 
applied.  A  mordant  humor  bites  important 
points  into  the  minds  of  hearers."  The  irony 
is  cruel.  Sentence  after  sentence  will  be  right- 
ly placed,  no  word  redundant.  The  German  of 
August  Bebel  has  been  likened  by  those  com- 
petent to  institute  a  comparison  to  the  English 
of  the  King  James  Bible. 

The  spotless  purity  of  Bebel's  monotonous 
and  rather  drab  private  life  has  never  been 
impeached.  His  home  reflects  a  rather  humbly 
furnished  mind.  He  has  no  great  private  li- 
brary. The  walls  of  his  six-room  flat  are 
adorned  with  cheap  prints  of  Socialist  leaders 
and  frightful  chromos  of  scenes  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  fatherland.  Of  what  would  be 
called  tastes  he  seems  to  be  totally  destitute, 
feeling  not  the  least  interest,  it  would  seem, 
in  any  branch  of  polite  literature,  rarely  going 
to  a  theater  and  knowing  nothing  of  poetry. 
He  has  a  faculty  for  hard,  dry  economic  facts 
and  he  has  an  appalling  memory  for  figfures, 
as  those  who  have  heard  him  quote  statistics 
in  the  Reichstag  can  testify.  His  public  and 
private  talk  is  never  embellished  by  metaphor 
or  quotation  from  any  classic.  Nor  does  he 
shine  in  conversation,  having  in  social  inter- 
course a  tendency  to  fall  into  abstraction  and 
to  pull  at  his  goat-like  beard  and  yawn  hor- 
ribly. 

No  leader  of  men  was  ever  before  so  lack- 
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ing  in  brilliance  or  animated  by  a  heartier 
contempt  for  brilliant  qualities.  The  delight 
he  finds  in  "taking  down"  poetical  Socialist 
spirits  and  ornate  Socialist  orators  is  the  source 
of  much  discord  at  the  great  gatherings  of 
the  party.  The  personality  of  Bebel  dominates 
everything.  The  young  and  rising  leaders  of 
this  "group"  and  that  "school"  combine  to  re- 
duce the  venerable  old  man  to  confusion,  to 
outvote  him  on  some  point  of  detail.  Then, 
.indeed,  does  his  practical  common  sense  mind, 
his  contempt  for  theory  as  such,  shine  by 
contrast  with  the  dreamers  who  have  to  work 


with  him.  "No  Utopias !"  he  repeats  in  com- 
mittee meetings  of  the  Kautskys  and  the  VoU- 
mars  when  they  lay  some  new  and  great  idea 
before  him.  "No  Utopias!"  Loudly  will  he 
thank  God  at  such  crises  that  in  a  land  of 
nebulous  philosophies  and  sublime  metaphys- 
ical systems  he  has  always,  to  use  his  own 
expression,  kept  his  feet  on  the  ground  and 
remembered  the  stomachs  of  the  poor.  "What 
the  wage  slave  expects  from  Socialism,"  he 
cries  to  the  rebels,  "is  not  philosophy,  but  a 
bellyful."  And  the  young  rebels  have  yet  to 
outvote  the  old  man. 


THE    DITHYRAMBIC    GOVERNOR    OF    OKLAHOMA 


\T  THE  national  Democratic  con- 

A%»  vention  in  Denver,  the  painful 
I J  operation  known  as  the  excision 
of  Guffey  attracted  wide  atten- 
tion. Mr.  Bryan  was  the  sur- 
geon-in-chief who  performed  the  operation, 
but  his  first  assistant  was  the  Governor  of 
Oklahoma,  Charles  Nathaniel  Haskell. 

Colonel  Guffey  had  to  go  because  the  odor 
of  kerosene  was  detected  upon  his  garments. 
One  of  the  dramatic  moments  of  the  conven- 
tion was  that  in  which  Mr.  Haskell  shouted 
to  Guffey  in  stentorian  tones: 
"Go  back  to  your  Standard  Oil  tanks." 
Guffey  went  down  and  out,  nursing  a  desire 
for  revenge.  He  had  not  long  to  wait.  Mr. 
Haskell,  with  the  light  of  triumph  on  his 
brow,  went  back  to  Oklahoma  to  receive  the 
plaudits  of  his  enthusiastic  followers.  He  had 
been  the  biggest  man  in  Denver.  He  was 
temporary  chairman,  and  chairman  of  the 
platform  committee,  and,  it  was  thought  by 
many,  could  have  had  the  nomination  for  vice- 
president  if  he  had  wanted  it.  But  he  is 
supposed  to  have  ha;d  his  eye  on  the  presi- 
dential nomination  in  1912.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  Haskell  returned  happy  and  great.  He 
was  made  treasurer  of  the  national  committee, 
and  in  the  exuberance  of  his  joy  he  began  to 
break  forth  in  dithyrambic  measures  such  as 
the  following: 

"Beware  of  the  Trusts,  that  our  Burdens  would 

bear. 
Are  they  Generous  and  True,  can  their  Motives 

be  fair? 
We  have  known  them  for  years  grown  hoary  with 

Time, 
Corrupting  our  Servants,  regardless  of  Crime. 

Chorus  : 
Oh,  let  Sheldon  come  forth  with  his  Wall  Street 

support ; 


But  honest  men  all  be  deaf  to  his  Court. 

When  the  Millions  of  Wall  Street  will  honor  his 

Draft, 
There's  no  use  denying,  they've  a  promise  from 

Taft. 

There  were  rnany  other  songs  of  equal  merit 
which  his  versatile  hand  was  producing,  and 
which  white-robed  maidens  of  Oklahoma  be- 
gan singing  throughout  the  state  at  campaign 
meetings.  Happy,  dithyrambic  Mr.  Haskell ! 
The  gods  grew  envious  of  his  fortunes.  Then 
came  the  explosion. 

A  certain  colored  janitor  in  the  employ  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company,  at  26  Broadway, 
had  "borrowed"  from  the  letter  files  of  Mr. 
John  D.  Archbold,  vice-president  of  the  com- 
pany, a  few  letter-books.  A  skilful  photog- 
rapher made  photographs  of  the  more  interest- 
ing documents,  with  Mr.  Archbold's  name  ap- 
pended. The  same  dusky  employee,  mindful 
of  the  advice  given,  if  we  remember  aright, 
by  one  of  the  characters  in  "The  Hoosier 
School  Master" — "git  a  plenty  while  you're  a 
gittin' " — had  also  abstracted  a  considerable 
number  of  letters  written  to  Mr.  Archbold  by 
various  statesmen.  Skilfully  manipulated  by 
Mr.  William  R.  Hearst,  these  letters  were 
turned  into  gun-cotton,  or  something  of  that 
kind,  and  a  series  of  loud  reports  was  soon 
heard  resounding  in  the  empyrean.  When 
the  campaign  ambulance  came,  a  number  of 
badly  damaged  political  reputations  were  dis- 
covered, and  their  removal  was  begun.  Sen- 
ator Foraker's  case  was  the  most  critical.  But 
ex-Congressman  Sibley  and  ex-Senator  Mc- 
Laurin  were  found  in  the  center  of  the  trouble, 
and  Senator  Bailey,  tho  he  had  neither  written 
nor  been  written  to,  had  been  written  about 
in  terms  that  will  do  him  no  good. 

The  lilting  Mr.  Haskell  then  ceased  to  lilt. 
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THE  MAN  WHO  MADE  THE  CAMPAIGN   LIVELY 

While  the  Governor  of  Oklahoma  was  composing  cam- 
paign songs  for  Bryan  and  acting  as  his  treasurer,  the 
exposure  of  his  record  as  a  Wall  Street  promoter  froze 
the  genial  current  of  his  soul  and  he  stepped  down  from 
his  lofty  eminence  as  a  campaign  manager  breathing 
threats  of  legal  prosecution  against  Mr.  Roosevelt. 

There  were  no  letters  discovered  either  to  or 
from  or  about  him;  but  a  bomb  that  Colonel 
Guffey  presumably  had  primed  for  Hearst's 
use  smote  Mr.  Haskell,  and  smote  him  hard. 
It  was  filled  with  two  ingredients,  both  by- 
products, so  to  speak,  of  the  manufacture  of 
kerosene.  One  was  an  old  affidavit  made 
years  ago  by  Frank  S.  Monnett,  then  attor- 
ney-general of  Ohio,  to  the  effect  that  he  had 
been  approached  by  a  Mr.  Squires,  who  stated 
that  he  and  Charles  N.  Haskell  and  Frank 
Rockefeller  had  arranged  to  pay  Mr.  Monnett 
$500,000  if  he  would  stop  the  prosecution  of 
the  Standard  Oil.  Another  of  the  ingredients 
was  a  court  record  in  Oklahoma  showing  that 
Mr.  Haskell  had  tried  to  stop  the  attorney- 
general  of  Oklahoma  from  proceeding  against 
a  subsidiary  company  of  the  Standard  for 
business  operations  conducted  "without  any 
color  of  law."  Also  it  was  averred  that  Mr. 
Haskell  had  been  a  promoter  of  unfortunate 
enterprizes  in  Wall  Street.  Also  an  organizer 
of  the  Federal  Steel  Company.  Also  an  oper- 
ator in  Indian  lands  under  circumstances  that 
did  not  look  free  from  guile.  Also  some  other 
things. 
Mr.  Haskell  began  to  hurl  defiance  and  to 


assert  that  the  explosion  never  touched  him. 
It  must  have  been  "another  Haskell,"  he  de- 
clared, that  figured  in  the  Monnett  affidavit. 
He  called  for  an  investigation.  He  assailed 
President  Roosevelt  for  reiterating  some  of 
these  charges,  calling  him  various  names  that 
were  the  reverse  of  complimentary.  But  for 
all  that,  his  usefulness  in  the  campaign  was 
ended.  Asserting  that  he  would  never  re- 
sign as  treasurer  he  resigned. 

But  Mr.  Haskell  is  still  the  Governor  of 
Oklahoma.  He  confesses  nothing.  He  asserts 
his  intention  of  prosecuting  Theodore  Roose- 
velt for  libellous  charges.  He  refuses  to  re- 
tire, and  if  he  is  dead  politically  he  is  not 
conscious  of  it.  Senator  Owen  defends  him. 
Mr.  Bryan  defends  him.  His  own  people  of 
Oklahoma  have  shown  no  sign  of  repudiating 
him.  His  whole  career  is  one  of  abounding 
resiliency.  He  may  be  heard  from  again,  even 
in  politics. 

Haskell  hails  originally  from  the  same  state 
that  claims  Taft  and  Hitchcock  and  Foraker 
and  Archbold  and  the  Wright  brothers.  He 
was  born  in  Putnam  county,  Ohio,  forty-eight 
years  ago.  He  taught  school  for  a  while,  and 
then  began  the  practice  of  law  in  the  little 
town  of  Ottawa,  O.  Then  he  got  into  railroad 
promotion.  That  carried  him  to  Wall  Street, 
where,  in  1898,  he  took  an  office,  and  soon 
acquired  a  reputation  for  smartness.  Says  a 
writer  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post: 

"He  had  a  mind  which  retained  the  minutest 
details  in  a  marvellous  way,  and  the  financial 
district  recognized  his  energy.  But  the  promo- 
tions which  he  engineered  had  a  disappointing 
way  of  winding  up  in  a  receivership.  'Hie  could 
do  more  on  a  shoe-string  than  anybody  I  ever 
knew,'  said  a  Wall  Street  banker  this  week.  But 
nearly  always  the  shoe-string  broke  with  the 
weight  of  Haskell's  wonderful  projects." 

His  business  projects  carried  him  to  Mexico, 
Arkansas,  Texas,  and  finally  to  Oklahoma, 
with  his  trail  pretty  clearly  indicated,  they 
say,  by  a  line  of  receivers.  But  he  kept  doing 
things  somehow  or  other,  and  when  he  landed 
seven  years  ago  in  Muskogee  he  kept  up  his 
pace  as  a  promoter.  He  organized  a  con- 
tracting company  that  built  various  railroads, 
a  hotel  building,  an  opera  house,  and  a  num- 
ber of  business  blocks.  He  started  a  news- 
paper, and,  being  above  all  things  a  hustler, 
with  nerve  to  spare,  he  forged  ahead  rapidly. 
By  the  time  Oklahoma  was  ready  to  call  a 
constitutional  convention  on  the  eve  of  state- 
hood, Haskell  was  in  a  position  to  control  it. 
He  worked  into  the  Constitution  numerous 
features  dear  to  the  heart  of  Mr.  Bryan.  Says 
the  writer  already  quoted: 
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"He  makes,  perhaps,  a  better  Governor  than 
promoter.  At  present  he  is  pretty  much  the 
whole  State  of  Oklahoma;  and  this  is  a  big  thing 
for  him  or  any  other  man,  because  Oklahoma, 
tho  the  youngest  sister  in  the  Union,  is  promin- 
ently in  the  public  eye  by  virtue  of  her  remark- 
able Constitution,  and  the  overwhelming  noise 
she  made  at  the  Denver  Convention.  He  is  a 
man  after  William  J.  Bryan's  own  heart.  The 
great  friendship  which  exists  between  them  was 
a  by-product  of  the  Oklahoma  Constitution.  Has- 
kell was  the  creator  of  that  instrument.  He  had 
a  big,  active  mind  that  took  in  ideas  and  assimi- 
lated them  very  rapidly.  One  of  the  great  bug- 
bears of  democratic  government,  to  his  mind,  was 
its  legislation ;  and  he  decided  to  put  so  much 
law  into  the  Constitution  of  the  State  that  the 
Legislature  would  not  have  anything  to  do  for 
years  to  come.  The  people  felt  the  same  way, 
and  adopted  the  new  Constitution  with  a  whoop. 
It  contained  many  of  Mr.  Bryan's  pet  ideas,  the 
best  known  being,  perhaps,  the  bank  deposit  guar- 
antee plan.  From  that  time  to  this  Mr.  Bryan 
has  been  convinced  that  Haskell  is  an  unusually 
sensible   man." 


Haskell  knows  how  to  cater  to  democratic 
tastes.  He  went  to  the  inaugural  ball  in  a 
business  suit.  When  running  for  governor, 
he  campaigned  with  such  vigor,  in  the  way  of 
personalities,  that  several  libel  suits  were  in- 
stituted against  him,  and  his  opponent,  Frank 
Frantz,  gave  notice  that  if  Haskell's  friends 
wished  to  inaugurate  him  in  one  piece  they 
had  better  keep  the  two  apart.  He  had  an 
encounter  in  the  legislative  hall,  in  which  ink- 
bottles  were  used  as  missiles,  and  a  desk- 
blotter  served  as  shield. 

He  is  young-looking,  has  had  bushels  of  ex- 
perience, and  presumably  has  a  large  stock  of 
courage.  He  also  has  a  wife,  who  is  credited 
with  having  done  more  for  his  political  ad- 
vancement than  any  other  one  person.  His 
hold  on  Oklahoma,  financially  and  politically, 
will  not  be  easily  broken.  He  is  the  kind  of 
a  man  who  will  die  hard,  if  die  he  must. 


THE    DEFIANT    VIRGINITY    OF    MARIE    CORELLI 


AVING  attained  an  age  at  which, 
according  to  Leopardi,  a  wom- 
an, when  virginal,  is  most  vir- 
ginal, namely  forty-six,  Marie 
Corelli  finds  herself  in  the  fore- 
front of  that  battle  with  the  liquor  interests 
upon  which  the  present  British  ministry  has 
staked  so  much.  Those  London  Liberal  or- 
gans now  warning  the  House  of  Lords  not 
to  reject  the  Prime  Minister's  licensing  bill 
are  accused  of  exploiting  Marie  Corelli  not 
because  her  characteristics  fascinate — they 
are  too  controversially  bellicose  for  that — 
but  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  brewers 
have  gone  over  to  the  opposition.  Marie  Co- 
relli, on  her  side,  has  gone  over  to  Mr.  As- 
quith,  bringing  her  new  novel,  "Holy  Or- 
ders," with  her,  a  work  from  which  the  Lib- 
erals hope  great  things.  Opposition  organs 
retort  that  whenever  the  demon  drink  is  in 
question,  Marie  Corelli  lives  in  a  world  of 
her  own,  a  world  described  in  her  book,  a 
world  in  which  facts  have  no  place  and  in 
which  practical  sagacity  is  unknown  and  Uto- 
pian dreams  are  the  only  realities.  Business 
in  brewery  shares  is  for  the  time  being  para- 
lyzed, while  Marie  Corelli  threatens  to  ad- 
dress the  people  publicly  on-  the  iniquities  of 
brewers  who  convert  their  concerns  into  joint 
stock  companies, — a  scheme  to  adulterate  their 
beer.  For  Marie  Corelli,  altho  her  fame  in 
this  country  is  based  exclusively  upon  her 
novels,  is  in  her  own  land  as  much  of  a  pub- 


licist as  if  she  were  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Few  American  readers  of  her  stories  suspect 
that  she  has  become  the  most  powerful  petti- 
coated  politician  in  the  world. 

As  her  preliminary  skirmishes  with  the 
brewers  develop  into  the  heat  of  actual  battle 
with  the  vast  vested  interests  involved.  Miss 
Corelli  reveals  by  the  fieriness  of  her  vitality 
how.  completely  she  has  recovered  from  the 
illness  which  not  so  many  years  ago  threat- 
ened to  leave  her  a  lifelong  invalid.  The 
masses  of  hair  curling  wavily  about  her  brow 
and  neck  retain  the  golden  brown  shade  to 
which  the  late  Queen  Victoria  is  alleged  in 
the  London  World  to  have  referred  in  compli- 
mentary terms.  Her  complexion  would  still 
render  Miss  Corelli's  testimonial  precious  to 
any  purveyor  of  glycerine  soap  were  it  not 
that  the  translucence  of  the  skin  is  based 
upon  a  natural  clarity  and  smoothness,  the 
color  coming  and  going  not  through  the  ef- 
ficacy of  powder,  but  at  the  emotional  bidding 
of  the  lady  herself.  The  face  is  round,  not 
oval,  a  detail  adding  some  piquancy  to  the 
pout  of  the  lower  lip  in  repose,  and  facilitat- 
ing observation  of  that  dimple  in  Miss  Corelli's 
chin  to  which  attention  is  drawn  in  The  La- 
dies' Realm  whenever  she  brings  out  a  novel. 
A  delicate  elevation  of  the  nose  at  its  tip 
imparts  to  the  organ  something  of  inconse- 
quentiality.  The  brows  are  sundered  by  a  per- 
pendicular line,  faintly  marked  yet  sufficiently 
defined  to  convince  a  physiognomist  that  if 
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Miss  Corelli  had  a  husband  he  would  become 
a  good  listener. 

The  illustrious  lady  could  pass  in  a  throng 
for  some  fifteen  years  younger  than  she  is, 
unless  all  the  women  journalists  of  England 
are  unreliable.  Miss  Corelli  is  of  medium 
height,  altho  some  observers  have  thought  her 
figure  should  be  called  "petite."  Within  the 
past  year  or  two,  she  has  taken  on  a  round- 
ness of  contour  in  both  face  and  figure  which, 
while  explaining  the  absence  of  wrinkles  from 
her  brow  and  cheek,  does  not  degenerate  into 
fatness  anywhere.  Perhaps,  as  the  spiteful  oc- 
casionally suggest,  she  forces  a  figure,  but  in 
any  event  it  is  artistically  done.  The  statement 
that  she  never  wears  a  corset  is  now  con- 
tradicted on  the  authority  of  those  who  would 
be  in  a  position  to  give  accurate  information 
on  the  subject.  Altho  not  endowed  naturally 
with  the  tall,  long  waisted  physique  now  in 
vogue,  Miss  Corelli  can  attain  correct  and 
even  willowy  line  effects  of  bust  and  hip  with- 
out excessive  lacing.  The  subject  has  been, 
in  fact,  the  theme  of  controversy  in  English 
periodicals,  owing  to  Miss  Corelli's  fierce  ob- 
jection to  pictorial  representations  of  the  fe- 
male corseted  figure  in  organs  of  smartness. 
Her  monologs  on  the  gross  breach  of  deco- 
rum involved  in  all  illustrated  advertisements 
of  bust  developers,  hip  confiners  and  hose  sup- 
porters have  attracted  attention  to  the  glove- 
like smoothness  of  her  own  back  when  she 
appears  in  a  tailored  dress.  Miss  Corelli 
walks  with  perfect  grace  and  she  has  a  way 
of  putting  one  hand  to  her  brow  in  gestures 
that  make  her  slender  and  tapering  fingers 
conspicuous.  She  is  also  said  to  have  the 
smallest  foot  of  any  woman  of  her  build  in 
England.  She  is  what  would  be  called  a 
dresser,  inclining  when  outdoors  to  tight  fit- 
ting jackets,  cream  lace  "fronts,"  Gainsbor- 
ough and  picture  hats  and  white  kid  gloves. 

Being  of  Italian  stock  on  the  paternal  side 
and  descended  through  her  mother  from  a 
long  line  of  Highland  ancestors,  Marie  Corelli 
illustrates  to  the  critic  of  the  London  Mail 
the  contradiction  of  clashing  tendencies  in  the 
same  temperament.  "Her  pet  aversions,"  we 
read,  "would  appear  to  be  men,  journalists 
(whom  she  considers  most  unmanly)  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church."  The  clue  to  all  her 
characteristics,  this  authority  avers,  is  to  be 
found  in  these  words  from  one  of  her  books : 
"I  have  never  loved  any  man,  because  from 
my  very  childhood  I  have  hated  and  feared 
all  men.  I  loathe  their  presence,  their  looks, 
their  voices,  their  manners.  If  one  touches 
my  hand  in  ordinary  courtesy,  my  instincts  are 


offended  and  revolted  and  the  sense  of  out- 
rage remains  with  me  for  days."  To  this  frame 
of  mind  is  attributed  Miss  Corelli's  convic- 
tion that  all  the  journalists  in  England  are  in 
something  very  like  a  conspiracy  to  misrepre- 
sent her  character,  her  works,  her  life.  It 
is  impossible  to  put  into  print  the  most  obvious 
impression  on  the  subject  of  Marie  Corelli 
without  eliciting  from  the  lady  herself  a  pro- 
test against  the  "misrepresentation."  She  ex- 
hibits sheafs  of  clippings  about  her  traits — 
some  would  say  her  peculiarities — to  friends 
who,  having  read  them,  are  said  to  find  no 
such  perversions  of  fact  as  Miss  Corelli  com- 
plains of.  She  is  so  defiantly  virginal  in  her 
attitude  to  all  men  and  most  things  that  crit- 
ics who  say  she  is  hard  and  cold  and  severe 
and  destitute  of  humor  simply  confirm  her 
theory  of  journalists. 

Her  home  life,  however,  and  especially  that 
aspect  of  it  dating  from  the  time  she  gave 
up  her  house  in  London  and  established  her- 
self in  Stratford-on-Avon,  reveals  what  the 
London  World  pronounces  the  sympathetic 
Italian  side  of  her  nature  as  distinguished 
from  its  Scotch  severity  and  shrewdness.  Miss 
Corelli's  passion  for  music — she  has  a  rare 
mastery  of  the  piano  and  plays  the  man- 
dolin ravishingly — her  devotion  to  flowers,  her 
collecting  hobby,  which  runs  mainly  to  rare 
editions  of  books  and  pamphlets,  and.  her  taste 
for  reading  fill  whatever  is  left  of  her  life 
when  she  is  not  speaking  in  public  or  work- 
ing on  some  novel.  The  gifted  lady's  talent 
as  a  musician  is  beyond  all  doubt.  She  was 
educated,  in  fact,  for  a  musical  career  under 
the  auspices  of  that  celebrated  poet  and  man 
of  letters,  Charles  Mackay,  into  whose  fam- 
ily she  was  adopted  when  little  more  than  a 
babe.  Her  fluency  in  French  was  acquired 
during  her  convent  days  near  Paris,  this  pe- 
riod of  her  life  being  devoted,  however,  to 
the  acquisition  of  her  splendid  musical  educa- 
tion. In  the  neatness  of  her  technique  even 
when  she  interprets  appallingly  difficult  themes 
Marie  Corelli  is  an  artist  to  her  finger  tips 
in  a  most  literal  sense.  The  extreme  delicacy 
and  flexibility  of  her  sense  of  rhythm  enables 
her  to  take  all  sorts  of  liberties  with  a  work 
without  for  a  moment  severing  or  even  fray- 
ing its  general  line.  Before  she  was  fifteen, 
indeed,  Marie  Corelli  was  writing  an  opera. 
Beethoven,  according  to  one  authority,  is  the 
only  man  she  could  be  capable  of  loving.  "He 
has  the  advantage  of  being  dead." 

Miss  Corelli's  literary  passion  is  Shakes- 
peare, on  whose  account  she  has  been  involved 
in  much  litigation.     "Did  you  not  remark," 
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she  was  asked  in  court  not  so  long  ago,  "that 
you  would  be  absolutely  ashamed  to  see  any 
of  your  own  works  anywhere  near  the  works 
of  Shakespeare?"  "So  I  would  be,"  she  re- 
torted— Marie  Corelli  was  on  the  witness 
stand — "and  so  I  am."  The  episode  grew  out 
of  her  purpose  to  do  good  to  the  technical 
school  which  is  in  Henley  street,  at  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  near  the  birthplace  of  Shakespeare. 
Her  scheme  could  not  be  carried  out,  it  ap- 
pears from  the  London  Standard  (from 
which  we  copy),  because  gossiping  people 
asked  an  inconveniently  large  sum  for 
the  land  Marie  Corelli  would  have  re- 
quired for  her  intended  benefaction.  "Still, 
the  purpose  was  good,"  comments  our  con- 
temporary, "and  ought  to  have  been  counted 
to  her  for  righteousness."  Having  thought  of 
something  kind  to  do.  Miss  Corelli  went  fur- 
ther. She  prevented  somebody  else — no  less 
eminent  a  person  than  Andrew  Carnegie  in 
fact — from  "desecrating"  the  environment.  A 
free  library  might  have  arisen  if  Mr.  Carnegie 
had  not  been  stopped  in  time.  Marie  Corelli 
thought  the  technical  school  was  likewise  a 
desecration,  but  she  was  prepared  to  extend 
it  because  it  was  already  in  existence.  A  free 
library  was  not,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be 
tolerated.  She  took  measures  to  prevent  the 
nuisance  from  being  committed  by  starting  an 
agitation  to  protect  the  shrine  of  Shakespeare. 
It  succeeded.  Two  citizens  of  Stratford  were 
found  maintaining  that  Marie  Corelli  had  been 
inspired  by  petty  motives.  The  Stratford  Her- 
ald published  a  communication  to  the  effect 
that  her  munificent  scheme  and  her  opposi- 
tion to  Andrew  Carnegie's  free  library  were 
alike  due  to  her  vanity.  The  town  councillor 
said  she  proposed  her  own  plan  in  order  to 
make  her  name  more  conspicuous  and  opposed 
the  other  scheme  because  somebody  else  would 
get  the  credit. 

"Did  you  say  you  would  give  a  thousand 
pounds  to  get  Miss  Corelli  out  of  Stratford- 
on-Avon?"  the  mayor  of  that  immortalized 
town  was  asked  on  the  witness  stand. 

"I  have  not  said  so,"  replied  the  function- 
ary, "but  altho  a  thousand  pounds  does  not 
grow  on  a  gooseberry  bush  with  me,  I  really 
think  I  would." 

There  was  loud  laughter  in  court,  for  Miss 
Corelli  has  taken  Shakespeare  under  her  pro- 
tection in  a  style  more  characteristic  than  lo- 
cally palatable.  Miss  Corelli  brought  an  ac- 
tion for  libel  and  got  a  farthing  damages. 
The  moral  drawn  by  the  London  Standard  is 
that  literary  ladies  were  wisest  to  adore 
Shakespeare  through  his  works  alone. 


Courtesy  F.  A.   Stokes  Company 

A    DESPISER    OF    THE    MALE    SEX 

Marie  Corelli,  whose  authentic  portrait  recently 
given  to  the  world  for  the  first  time  is  here  re- 
produced, has  avowed  such  hatred  and  disrust 
for  the  male  portion  of  our  species  that  if  a 
man  only  touches  her  by  accident  she  feels  a 
sense  of  outrage  for  days. 

Miss  Corelli's  method  of  work,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  character  sketches  inspired  by 
her  series  of  sensational  successes,  is  indefa- 
tigably  industrious  and  finely  systematic.  Not 
that  she  spends  hour  after  hour  at  her  desk, 
burning  the  midnight  gas  and  electric  light. 
She  can  dictate  to  an  amanuensis  when  nec- 
essary or  write  out  page  after  page  with  her 
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own  hand,  varying  this  monotony  of  toil  with 
a  walk  through  her  flower  garden  or  a  bit  of 
musical  instrumentation.  Her  first  care,  when 
she  has  a  novel  in  view,  is  to  gather  masses 
of  information  on  the  theme.  Official  reports 
on  the  housing  of  the  working  classes,  the 
conditions  of  life  in  rural  communities,  the 
decadence  of  local  industry,  the  prevention 
of  crime  and  what  not  are  accumulated  and 
digested  before  she  sets  to  work.  This  pe- 
riod of  preparation  is  the  most  arduous  toil 
of  all,  for  Marie  Corelli  is  fluent  when  she 
begins  the  actual  work  of  composition,  turn- 
ing out,  if  need  be,  five  thousand  words  a  day 
easily.  She  has  so  marvelous  a  capacity  for 
the  assimilation  of  detail  that  no  misstatements 
of  fact  are  ever  detected  in  her  "copy."  Those 
reviewers  who  complain  of  the  length  of  her 
fictions  might  be  surprised  to  learn  that  when- 
ever she  finishes  a  novel  she  proceeds  to  elimi- 
nate half  of  it  by  remorseless  excision..  Her 
activity  is  at  times  feverish.  She  can  rise 
with  the  dawn  and  set  to  work,  stopping 
only  for  luncheon  and  dinner,  and  keep  at 
her  labors  until  far  into  the  night.  In  the 
throes  of  these  activities.  Miss  Corelli  remains 
inaccessible  to  visitors,  even  the  most  eminent. 
This  intense  application  proved  disastrous  to 
her  health  several  years  ago,  but  she  seems 
to-day  as  strong  and  as  well  as  ever. 

Miss  Corelli's  personal  antipathies  are  in- 
variably expressed  characteristically.  Fat 
women  and  Andrew  Carnegie  she  cannot  bear. 
She  accuses  him  of  pauperizing  Scotch  educa- 
tion with  gifts  of  money  and  of  encouraging 
what  she  deems  "a  filthy  habit,"  namely,  the 
borrowing  of  books  from  public  libraries.  "I 
suppose,"  she  said,  referring  once  to  Mr.  Car- 
negie, "he  is  a  sort  of  little  pontiff  unto  him- 
self and  thinks  that  money  can  satisfy 
Heaven  and  silence  the  cry  of  brother's  blood 
rising  from  the  Homestead  ground."  When 
she  lectures,  as  she  does  sometimes.  Miss  Co- 
relli, in  a  gown  shaped  perfectly  to  her  fig- 
ure, in  a  dressy  and  even  buoyant  smoothness, 
seldom  fails  to  remind  her  audience  of  the 
faults  of  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie.  If  there  be 
a  labor  dispute  in  Germany,  with  troops  in 
readiness  to  suppress  rioting,  "that,"  she  will 
observe,  "is  a  repetition  of  the  Pittsburg  cru- 
elties." She  will  express  her  pride  and  thank- 
fulness that  such  outrages  on  workingmen 
are  impossible  in  Britain.  Her  love  for  Brit- 
ain and  all  things  British  is  so  deep  and 
hearty,  so  she  says,  that  she  hates  to  see 
a  foreigner  working  for  wages  in  the  king- 
dom. 

From  the  pecuniary  standpoint,  Marie  Co- 


relli must  be  rated  higher  than  any  other 
writer  in  England.  She  inherited  a  little 
money  through  her  mother  and  was  never 
what  would  be  called  poor.  Nevertheless  her 
wealth,  which  some  well  informed  computers 
estimate  at  more  than  half  a  million  dollars, 
has  come  to  her  from  literary  work.  Her 
business  capacity  is  of  the  highest  order,  as 
her  publishers  are  said  to  know  for  excel- 
lent reasons.  In  driving  bargains,  too,  this 
personage  manifests  a  Scotch  shrewdness 
which  accounts  for  the  success  of  her  invest- 
ments in  real  estate.  She  can  do  her  own  mar- 
keting to  great  advantage  when  it  comes  to 
negotiating  in  terms  of  shillings  and  pence 
with  the  butcher  and  the  baker.  With  this 
Scotch  trait  is  associated  a  subtler  sensitive- 
ness on  the  subject  of  her  age.  She  is  quoted 
as  saying  that  it  is  nobody's  business.  In  say- 
ing so  with  the  ringing  emphasis  for  which 
she  is  held  in  awe,  Marie  Corelli  uses  a  voice 
of  entrancingly  soft  pitch.  Its  timbre  explains 
her  success  as  a  platform  speaker.  The  rich- 
ness of  her  vocabulary  is  thus  adventitiously 
aided  by  her  vocal  cords  which  she  makes, 
indeed,  vocal  accords. 

Marie  Corelli  is  not  above  performing  for 
herself  those  domestic  offices  which  one  who 
has  attained  her  eminence  might  be  presumed 
to  leave  to  a  maid  of  all  work.  Perhaps  the 
fact  that  the  most  successful  novelist  of  the 
age  is  also  a  very  good  cook  accounts  for 
her  readiness  to  work  in  her  own  kitchen. 
Miss  Corelli,  it  seems  from  the  accounts  of 
her  loving  friends,  can  bake  and  roast  and 
brew  excellent  tea.  She  has  no  fads  in  the 
way  of  eating  or  drinking.  She  is  not  de- 
voted to  any  special  idea  in  therapeutics.  She 
has  no  eccentricity  in  dress.  She  has  noth- 
ing in  common  with  those  athletic  lady  nov- 
elists who  golf  all  day  long  and  have  ad- 
vanced views  on  the  subject  of  marriage. 
Such  members  of  her  sex  are  among  the  anti- 
pathies of  Marie  Corelli,  and  as  she  is  rather 
fond  of  talking  about  her  own  antipathies, 
conversation  with  her  is  something  of  a  treat. 
In  all  social  intercourse  she  is  Italian  precisely 
as  in  all  business  she  is  Scotch,  which  means, 
as  the  London  World  would  have  us  believe, 
that  in  her  own  home  the  author  of  "Holy 
Orders"  has  a  capacity  for  winning  all  hearts 
an  irresistible  obliviousness  of  being  anybody 
in  particular.  But  one  should  not,  in  this  at- 
mosphere, mention  journalists,  or  the  male  sex 
or  Andrew  Carnegie,  The  effect  parallels  the 
paralysis  of  David  Copperfield's  aunt  when 
that  lady  grew  almost  too  rigid  to  articulate : 
"Donkeys  I" 
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FRANCIS    THOMPSON'S    TRIBUTE    TO    SHELLEY 


I  OR  the  first  time  in  the  seventy 
years  of  its  existence,  the 
academic  Roman  Catholic  quar- 
terly, The  Dublin  Review,  has 
leapt  into  a  second  edition  with 
an  essay  of  unique  quality.  The  subject  is 
Shelley;  the  author,  Francis  Thompson.  The 
unusual  interest  created  by  this  article  is  easily 
accounted  for.  There  is  something  fascinat- 
ing and  suggestive  in  the  mere  linking  of  the 
names  of  Francis  Thompson  and  Shelley.  By 
American  readers  Thompson  will  be  recalled 
as  a  Catholic  poet  of  genius  who  starved  and 
suffered  in  the  streets  of  London,  and  who 
died  last  January.  His  frail  and  spiritual 
verse  has  often  been  compared  with  that  of 
Shelley,  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that 
he  cherished  an  admiration  for  the  poet  that 
amounted  almost  to  worship.  As  long  as 
twelve  years  ago  he  wrote  his  tribute  to 
Shelley  and  tried  to  get  it  printed.  But  the 
ill-luck  which  dogged  him  all  his  life  turned 
even  this  effort  into  failure.  The  article  now 
hailed  by  the  critics  of  two  continents  as  a 
masterpiece  of  English  prose  was  rejected  by 
the  very  magazine  that  publishes  it  to-day. 

Mr.  Thompson  declares,  at  the  outset  of  his 
essay,  that  if  we  possess  at  the  present  day 
no  lineal  descendant  (in  the  poetical  order)  of 
Shelley,  it  is  largely  "on  account  of  the  defect 
by  which  contemporary  poetry  in  general,  as 
compared  with  the  poetry  of  the  early  nine- 
teenth century,  is  mildewed."  That  defect  is 
the  predominance  of  art  over  inspiration,  of 
body  over  soul.  "We  are  self-conscious  to  the 
finger-tips,"  Mr.  Thompson  asserts,  "and  this 
inherent  quality,  entailing  on  our  poetry  the 
inevitable  loss  of  spontaneity,  ensures  that 
whatever  poets,  of  whatever  excellence,  may 
be  born  to  us  from  the  Shelleian  stock,  its 
founder's  spirit  can  take  among  us  no  rein- 
carnation. An  age  that  is  ceasing  to  produce 
child-like  children  cannot  produce  a  Shelley." 
Our  day  and  generation,  Mr.  Thompson 
proceeds,  are  losing  the  power  to  look  at 
life  with  a  child's  vision.  We  are  too  sophisti- 
cated. We  sentimentalize  our  children,  ana- 
lyze our  children,  think  we  are  endowed  with 
a  special  capacity  to  sympathize  and  identify 
ourselves  with  children;  and  the  only  result 


is  that  "we  are  not  more  childlike,  but  our 
children  are  less  childlike."  It  is  so  tiring  to 
stoop  to  the  child,  so  much  easier  to  lift  the 
child  up  to  you.  "Know  you,"  asks  Mr. 
Thompson  quaintly,  "what  it  is  to  be  a  child? 
It  is  to  be  something  very  different  from  the 
man  of  to-day.  It  is  to  have  a  spirit  yet 
streaming  from  the  waters  of  baptism;  it  is 
to  believe  in  love,  to  believe  in  loveliness,  to 
believe  in  belief;  it  is  to  be  so  little  that  the 
elves  can  reach  to  whisper  in  your  ear;  it  is 
to  turn  pumpkins  into  coaches,  and  mice  into 
horses,  lowness  into  loftiness,  and  nothing  into 
everything,  for  each  child  has  its  fairy  god- 
mother in  its  own  soul ;  it  is  to  live  in  a  nut- 
shell and  count  yourself  the  king  of  infinite 
space;  it  is  to  know  not  as  yet  that  you  are 
under  sentence  of  life,  nor  petition  that  it  be 
commuted  into  death."  Now  Shelley,  accord- 
ing to  Francis  Thompson,  possessed  just  this 
power  of  the  childlike  vision.  "To  the  last  he 
was  the  enchanted  child." 

The  child-spirit  in  Shelley  was  no  doubt  due 
in  large  part  to  his  early  and  long  isolation. 
"Men  given  to  retirement  and  abstract  study," 
remarks  Mr.  Thompson,  "are  notoriously 
liable  to  contract  a  certain  degree  of  child- 
likeness;  and  if  this  be  the  case  when  we 
segregate  a  man,  how  much  more  when  we 
segregate  a  child  !"  Shelley  "never  could  have 
been  a  man,"  Mr.  Thompson  continues,  "for  he 
never  was  a  boy.  And  the  reason  lay  in  the 
persecution  which  overclouded  his  school- 
days." Unable  to  enjoy  any  intimacy  with  his 
fellows,  "the  child  fled  into  the  tower  of  his 
own  soul,  and  raised  the  drawbridge.  He 
threw  out  a  reserve,  encysted  in  which  he 
grew  to  maturity  unaffected  by  the  inter- 
courses that  modify  the  maturity  of  others 
into  the  thing  we  call  a  man." 

Shelley's  life  constantly  exhibits  the  traits 
of  a  "magnified  child."  Mr.  Thompson  cites 
his  fondness  for  apparently  futile  amusements, 
such  as  the  sailing  of  paper  boats.  "It  was  not 
a  mindless  triviality,  but  the  genuine  child's 
power  of  investing  little  things  with  imagin- 
ative interest."  The  same  power,  tho  differ- 
ently devoted,  produced  much  of  his  poetry. 
Very  possibly  he  saw  in  the  paper  boat  "the 
magic  bark  of  Laon  and  Cythna,"  or 
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That  thinnest  boat 
On  which  the  mother  of  the  months  is  borne 
By  ebbing  night  into  her  lunar  cave 

And  the  child  appeared  no  less  often  in  Shelley 
the  philosopher  than  in  Shelley  the  idler.  Mr. 
Thompson  says : 

"It  is  seen  in  his  repellent  no  less  than  in  his 
amiable  weaknesses;  in  the  unteachable  folly  of 
a  love  that  made  its  goal  its  starting-point,  and 
firmly  expected  spiritual  rest  from  each  new 
divinity,  tho  it  had  found  none  from  the  divinities 
antecedent.  For  we  are  clear  that  this  was  no 
mere  straying  of  sensual  appetite,  but  a  straying, 
strange  and  deplorable,  of  the  spirit;  that  (con- 
trary to  what  Mr.  Coventry  Patmore  has  said) 
he  left  a  woman  not  because  he  was  tired  of  her 
arms,  but  because  he  was  tired  of  her  soul.  When 
he  found  Mary  Shelley  wanting,  he  seems  to 
■  have  fallen  into  the  mistake  of  Wordsworth,  who 
complained  in  a  charming  piece  of  unreasonable- 
ness that  his  wife's  love,  which  had  been  a 
fountain,  was  now  only  a  well. 

Such  change,  and  at  the  very  door 
Of  my  fond  heart,  hath  made  me  poor. 

Wordsworth  probably  learned,  what  Shelley  was 
incapable  of  learning,  that  love  can  never  per- 
manently be  a  fountain.  A  Catholic  poet,  Alice 
Meynell,  in  an  article  which  you  almost  fear  to 
breathe  upon  lest  you  should  flutter  some  of  the 
frail,  pastel-like  bloom,  has  said  the  thing,  'Love 
itself  has  tidal  moments,  lapses  and  flows  due  to 
the  metrical  rule  of  the  interior  heart.'  Ele- 
mentary reason  should  proclaim  this  true.  Love 
is  an  affection,  its  display  an  emotion :  love  is  the 
air,  its  display  is  the  wind.  An  affection  may 
be  constant;  an  emotion  can  no  more  be  con- 
stant than  the  wind  can  constantly  blow.  All, 
therefore,  that  a  man  can  reasonably  ask  of  his 
wife  is  that  her  love  should  be  indeed  a  well.  A 
well  J  but  a  Bethesda-well,  into  which  from  time 
to  time  the  angel  of  tenderness  descends  to 
trouble  the  waters  for  the  healing^  of  the  beloved. 
Such  a  love  Shelley's  second  wife  appears  un- 
questionably to  have  given  him.  Nay,  she  was 
content  that  he  should  veer  while  she  remained 
true;  she  companioned  him  intellectually,  shared 
his  views,  entered  into  his  aspirations,  and  yet — 
yet,  even  at  the  date  of  'Epipsychidion,'  the  foolish 
child,  her  husband,  assigned  her  the  part  of  moon 
to  Emilia  Viviani's  sun,  apd  lamented  that  he 
was  barred  from  certain,  irreversible  happiness 
by  a  cold  and  callous  society.  Yet  few  poets  were 
so  mated  before,  and  no  poet  was  so  mated  after- 
wards, until  Browning  stooped  and^  picked  up  a 
fair-coined  soul  that  lay  rusting  in  a  pool  of 
tears." 

Coming  to  Shelley's  poetry,  Mr.  Thompson 
sees,  "over  the  wild  mask  of  revolutionary 
metaphysics,"  the  winsome  face  of  the  child. 

"Perhaps  none  of  his  poems  is  more  purely 
and  typically  Shelleian  than  'The  Cloud,'  and  it 
is  interesting  to  note  how  essentially  it  springs 
from  the  faculty  of  make-believe.  The  same 
thing  is  conspicuous,  though  less  purely 
conspicuous,  throughout  his  singing;  it  is 
the  child'i  faculty  of  make-believe  raised  to  the 


'nth'  power.  He  is  still  at  play,  save  only  that 
his  play  is  such  as  manhood  stops  to  watch,  and 
his  playthings  are  those  which  the  gods  give  their 
children.  The  universe  is  the  box  of  toys.  He 
dabbles  his  fingers  in  the  day-fall.  He  is  gold- 
dusty  with  tumbling  amidst  the  stars.  He  makes 
bright  mischief  with  the  moon.  The  meteors 
nuzzle  their  noses  in  his  hand.  He  teases  into 
growling  the  kennelled  thunder,  and  laughs  at 
the  shaking  of  its  fiery  chain.  He  dances  in  and 
out  of  the  gates  of  heaven:  its  floor  is  littered 
with  his  broken  fancies.  He  runs  wild  over  the 
fields  of  ether.  He  chases  the  rolling  world.  He 
gets  between  the  feet  of  the  horses  of  the  sun. 
He  stands  in  the  lap  of  patient  Nature,  and  twines 
her  loosened  tresses  after  a  hundred  wilful  fash- 
ions, to  see  how  she  will  look  nicest  in  his  song." 

It  was  this  faculty  which,  in  spite  of  his 
essentially  modern  character  as  a  singer, 
qualified  Shelley  to  be  the  poet  of  "Prome- 
theus Unbound,"  for  it  made  him,  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  word,  a  mythological  poet.  Those 
nature  myths  which,  according  to  many,  are 
the  basis  of  all  mythology,  are  likewise  the 
very  basis  of  Shelley's  poetry.  But  he  did  not 
interpret  nature  directly.  Rather,  he  dreamed  of 
it  and  gave  us  his  dream.  And  if,  says  Fran- 
cis Thompson,  "instead  of  culling  nature,  he 
crossed  with  its  pollen  the  blossoms  of  his  own 
soul,"  the  result  is  his  marvelous  and  best 
apology.  "For  astounding  figurative  opulence 
he  yields  only  to  Shakespeare,  and  even  to 
Shakespeare  not  in  absolute  fecundity,  but  in 
range  of  images." 

Shelley  belongs,  says  Mr.  Thompson,  to  a 
school  of  which  not  impossibly  he  may  hardly 
have  read  a  line — the  Metaphysical  schopl. 
That  school  was  in  its  results  an  abortive 
movement,  tho  indirectly  much  came  of  it — 
for  Dryden  came  of  it,  and  Crashaw.  The 
Metaphysical  school,  like  Shelley,  loved  imag- 
ery for  its  own  sake,  and  it  failed,  not  because 
it  toyed  with  image,  but  because  it  toyed  with 
it  frostily.     As  Mr.  Thompson  puts  it: 

"To  sport  with  the  tangles  of  Neaera's  hair  may 
be  trivial  idleness  or  caressing  tenderness,  ex- 
actly as  your  relation  to  Nesera  is  that  of  heart- 
less gallantry  or  of  love.  So  you  may  toy  with 
imagery  in  mere  intellectual  ingenuity,  and  then 
you  might  as  well  go  write  acrostics :  or  you  may 
toy  with  it  in  raptures,  and  then  yo.u  may  write 
a  'Sensitive  Plant.'  In  fact,  the  Metaphysical 
poets  when  they  went  astray  cannot  be  said  to 
have  done  anything  so  dainty  as  is  implied  by 
toying  with  imagery.  They  cut  into  shapes  with 
a  pair  of  scissors.  From  all  such  danger  Shelley 
was  saved  by  his  passionate  spontaneity ;  no  trap- 
pings are  too  splendid  for  the  swift  steeds  of 
sunrise.  His  sword-hilt  may  be  rough  with  jew- 
els, "but  it  is  the  hilt  of  an  Excalibur.  His 
thoughts  scorch  through  all  the  folds  of  expres- 
sion. His  cloth  of  gold  bursts  at  the  flexures, 
and  shows  the  naked  poetry." 
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This  gift  of  not  merely  embodying  but  ap- 
prehending everything  in  figure  co-operated 
toward  creating  what  Mr.  Thompson  regards 
as  one  of  Shelley's  rarest  characteristics, 
namely,  his  well-known  power  to  "condense 
the  most  hydrogenic  abstraction."  The  writer 
explains : 

"Science  can  now  educe  thrtads  of  such  ex- 
quisite tenuity  that  only  the  feet  of  the  tiniest 
infant-spiders  can  ascend  them;  but  up  the  filmi- 
est insubstantiality  Shelley  runs  with  agile  ease. 
To  him,  in  truth,  nothing  is  abstract.  The  dusti- 
est abstractions 

Start  and  tremble  under  his  feet, 
And  blossom  in  purple  and  red. 

The  coldest  moon  of  an  idea  rises  haloed  through 
his  vaporous  imagination.  The  dimmest-sparked 
chip  of  a  conception  blazes  and  scintillates  in  the 
subtile  oxygen  of  his  mind.  The  most  wrinkled 
yEson  of  an  abstruseness  leaps  rosy  out  of  his 
bubbling  genius.  In  a  more  intensified  significa- 
tion than  it  is  probable  that  Shakespeare  dreamed 
of,  Shelley  gives  to  airy  nothing  a  local  habita- 
tion and  a  name.  Here  afresh  he  touches  the 
Metaphysical  School,  whose  very  title  was  drawn 
from  this  habitual  pursuit  of  abstractions." 

Mr.  Thompson  finds  the  greatest  and  most 
prodigal  exhibition  of  Shelley's  powers  in 
"Prometheus  Unbound,"  and  speaks  with  un- 
measured admiration  of  "this  amazing  lyric 
world,  where  immortal  clarities  sigh  past  in 
the  perfumes  of  the  blossoms,  populate  the 
breathings  of  the  breeze,  throng  and  twinkle 
in  the  leaves  that  twirl  upon  the  bough ;  where 
the  very  grass  is  all  a-rustle  with  lovely  spirit- 
things,  and  a  weeping  mist  of  music  fills  the 
air."  But  the  most  perfect  of  Shelley's 
poems,  he  thinks,  was  "Adonais."  In  this  con- 
nection he  says: 

"Seldom  is  the  death  of  a  poet  mourned  in  true 
poetry.  Not  often  is  the  singer  coffined  in  laurel- 
wood.  Among  the  very  few  exceptions  to  such 
a  rule,  the  greatest  is  'Adonais.'  In  the  English 
language  only  'Lycidas'  competes  with  it;  and 
when  we  prefer  'Adonais'  to  'Lycidas,'  we  are 
following  the  precedent  set  in  the  case  of  Cicero; 
'Adonais'  is  the  longer.  As  regards  command 
over  abstraction,  it  is  no  less  characteristically 
Shelleian  than  'Prometheus.'  It  is  throughout  a 
series  of  abstractions  vitalized  with  darmg  ex- 
quisiteness,  from 

Morning  sought 
Her  eastern  watch-tower,  and  her  hair  unbound. 
Wet    with   the   tears    which     should    adorn    the 

ground, 
Dimmed  the  aerial  eyes  that  kindle  day, 

to  the  Dreams  that  were  the  flock  of  the  dead 
shepherd, 

Whom  near  the  streams 
Of  his  young  spirit  he  kept  ; 


of  whom  one  sees,  as  she  hangs  mourning  over 
him. 

Upon  the  silken  frings  of  his  fair  eyes 

A  tear  some  Dream  has  loosened  from  his  brain! 

Lost  angel  of  a  ruined  Paradise! 

She  knew  not  'twas  her  own,  as  with  no  stain 

She  faded  like  a  cloud  that  hath  outwept  its  rain. 

In  the  solar  spectrum,  beyond  the  extreme  red 
and  extreme  violet  rays,  are  whole  series  of 
colors,  demonstrable,  but  imperceptible  to  gross 
human  vision.  Such  writing  as  this  we  have 
quoted  renders  visible  the  invisibilities  of  imagin- 
ative color." 

Yet,  Mr.  Thompson  concedes,  the  poems  on 
which  the  lover  of  Shelley  leans  most  lovingly, 
which  he  has  oftenest  in  mind,  which  best 
represent  Shelley  to  him,  and  which  he  in- 
stinctively reverts  to  when  Shelley's  name  is 
mentioned,  are  some  of  the  shorter  poems  and 
detached  lyrics. 

"Here  Shelley  forgets  for  a  while  all  that  ever 
makes  his  verse  turbid;  forgets  that  he  is  any- 
thing but  a  poet;  forgets  sometimes  that  he  is 
anything  but  a  child;  lies  back  in  his  skiff,  and 
looks  at  the  clouds.  He  plays  truant  from  earth, 
slips  through  the  wicket  of  fancy  into  heaven's 
meadow,  and  goes  gathering  stars.  Here  we  have 
that  absolute  virgin-gold  of  song  which  is  the 
scarcest  among  human  products,  and  for  which 
we  can  go  to  but  three  poets — Coleridge,  Shelley, 
Chopin,  and  perhaps  we  should  add  Keats : — 
'Christabel'  and  'Kubla-Khan' ;  'The  Skylark,' 
'The  Cloud,'  and  'The  Sensitive  Plant'  (in  its 
first  two  parts)  ;  'The  Eve  of  Saint  Agnes'  and 
'The  Nightingale';  certain  of  the  Nocturnes; 
these  things  make  very  quintessentialized  loveli- 
ness.   It  is  attar  of  poetry." 

In  concluding,  Mr.  Thompson  declares  that 
there  was  an  evil  side  to  Shelley,  and  that  he 
is  not  blind  to  it.  "We  see  clearly,"  he  says, 
"that  he  committed  grave  sins  and  one  cruel 
crime."  There  are  passages  in  his  verse — 
one  a  glorification  of  free  love — which  Mr. 
Thompson  cannot  endure.  We  are  bound  to 
ask,  he  avers,  of  such  a  one  as  Shelley:  Why 
is  it  that  the  poets  who  have  written  for  us 
the  most  wonderful  poetry  are  the  very  poets 
whose  lives  are  among  the  saddest?  "Is 
it,"  he  continues,  "that  (by  some  subtile  mys- 
tery of  analogy),  sorrow,  passion  and  fantasy 
are  indissolr.bly  connected,  like  water,  fire  and 
cloud ;  that  as  from  sun  and  dew  are  born  the 
vapors,  so  from  fire  and  tears  ascend  the 
'visions  of  aerial  joy';  that  the  harvest  waves 
richest  over  the  battlefields  of  the  soul;  that 
the  heart,  like  the  earth,  smells  sweetest  after 
rain;  that  the  spell  on  which  depend  such 
necromantic  castles  is  some  spirit  of  pain 
charm-poisoned  at  their  base?"     He  replies: 
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"Such  a  poet,  it  majr  be,  mists  with  sighs  the 
window  of  his  life  until  the  tears  run  down  it; 
then  some  air  of  searching  poetry,  like  an  air  of 
searching  frost,  turns  it  to  a  crystal  wonder.  The 
god  of  golden  song  is  the  god,  too,  of  the  golden 
sun;  so  peradventure  songlight  is  like  sunlight, 
and  darkens  the  countenance  of  the  soul.  Per- 
haps the  rays  are  to  the  stars  what  thorns  are  to 
the  flowers;  and  so  the  poet,  after  wandering 
over  heaven,  returns  with  bleeding  feet.  Less 
tragic  in  its  merely  temporal  aspect  than  the  life 
of  Keats  or  Coleridge,  the  life  of  Shelley  in  its 
moral  aspect  is,  perhaps,  more  tragical  tluin  that 
of  either ;  his  dying  seems  a  myth,  a  figure  of  his 
living;  the  material  shipwreck  a  figure  of  the 
immaterial." 

The  essay  closes  with  this  superb  passage: 

"Enchanted  child,  born  into  a  world  unchild- 
like;  spoiled  darling  of  nature,  playmate  of  her 
elemental  daughters;  'pard-like  spirit,  beautiful 
and  swift,'  laired  amidst  the  burning  fastnesses 
of  his  own  fervid  mind;  bold  foot  along  the 
verges  of  precipitous  dream,  light  leaper  from 
crag   to    crag   of    inaccessible    fancies;   towering 


Genius,  whose  soul  rose  like  a  ladder  between 
heaven  and  earth  with  the  angels  of  song  ascend- 
ing and  descending  it; — he  is  shrunken  into  the 
little  vessel  of  death,  and  sealed  with  the  unshat- 
terable  seal  of  doom,  and  cast  down  deep  below 
the  rolling  tides  of  Time.  Mighty  meat  for  little 
guests,  when  the  heart  of  Shelley  was  laid  in  the 
cemetery  of  Caius  Cestius  I  Beauty,  music,  sweet- 
ness, tears,  the  mouth  of  the  worm  has  fed  of 
them  all.  Into  that  sacred  bridal-gloom  of  death 
where  he  holds  his  nuptials  with  eternity  let  not 
our  rash  speculations  follow  him;  let  us  hope 
rather  that  as,  amidst  material  nature,  where 
our  dull  eyes  see  only  ruin,  the  finer  art  of  science 
has  discovered  life  in  putridity  and  vigor  in  de- 
cay, seeing  dissolution  even  and  disintegration, 
which  in  the  mouth  of  man  symbolize  disorder, 
to  be  in  the  works  of  God  undeviating  order,  and 
the  manner  of  our  corruption  to  be  no  less  won- 
derful than  the  manner  of  our  health, — so  amidst 
the  supernatural  universe  some  tender  undreamed 
surprise  of  life  in  doom  awaited  that  wild  nature, 
which,  worn  by  warfare  with  itself,  its  Maker, 
and  all  the  world,  now 

Sleeps,  and  never  palates  more  the  dug, 
The  beggar's  nurse,  and  Caesar's." 


'A  I  YANKEE    MAUPASSANT" 


)VERY  reader  of  current  Ameri- 
can newspapers  and  magazines 
is  familiar  with  the  name,  "O. 
Henry."  It  is  a  pen-name,  con- 
cealing the  identity  of  Mr.  Sid- 
ney Porter,  the  author  of  five  books  of  short 
stories.  For  some  time  now  his  reputation 
has  been  steadily  growing.  Throughout  the 
country  are  scattered  people  of  all  sorts  and 
conditions  who  agree  enthusiastically  on  one 
point — that  no  one  else  can  write  short  stories 
like  O.  Henry's.  Mr.  Porter  has  had  a  roman- 
tic career.  He  has  lived  in  almost  every  State 
of  the  Union,  and  has  been  in  turn  cowboy, 
sheep-herder,  merchant,  miner,  tin-type  man, 
druggist  and  newspaper  man.  It  is  not  so 
many  years  since  he  was  a  penniless  reporter. 
The  critics  were  at  first  slow  to  accept  his 
work.  The  suggestion  that  he  was  "a  Yankee 
Maupassant"  came  from  his  publishers,  and 
did  not,  for  a  while,  impress  the  writing  fra- 
ternity. But  now  the  tables  are  completely 
turned.  We  find  William  Marion  Reedy,  of 
the  St.  Louis  Mirror,  affirming  that,  to  his 
thinking,  Mr.  Porter  deserves  the  very  flatter- 
ing designation  conferred  upon  him;  and 
Henry  James  Forman,  of  the  editorial  staff  of 
The  North  American  Review,  declares:  "He 
writes  with  the  skill  of  a  Maupassant,  and  a 
humor  Maupassant  never  dreamed  of."  The 
Bookman  says,  editorially: 


"While  we  are  inclined  to  be  conservative  in 
the  matter  of  estimating  a  contemporary  writer, 
and  find  exceedingly  exasperating  these  impulsive 
and  extravagant  recognitions  of  'new  Stevensons' 
and  'new  Kiplings,'  and  'new  De  Maupassants' 
and  'American  Dickenses,'  the  time  is  past  for 
any  restraint  in  the  frank  appreciation  of  the 
work  of  the  author  who  signs  himself  'O.  Henry.' 
The  man  is  in  many  respects  an  extraordinary 
workman  and  a  consummate  artist." 

The  distinguishing  characteristics  of  O. 
Henry's  work  are  his  journalistic  style  and  his 
democratic  instinct.  The  two  combine,  as 
Francis  Hackett,  the  literary  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Evening  Post  points  out,  in  what  is 
distinctly  "an  original  revelation  of  life."  Mr. 
Hackett  says: 

"O.  Henry  writes  with  a  glitter  that  is  charac- 
teristic half  of  the  New  York  Sun,  half  of  The 
Smart  Set.  .  .  .  His  scope  is  restricted.  His 
manner  is  not  discursive.  He  gets  sensational 
contrasts  and  assertive  coloring  into  each  short 
story.  Allowing  for  this,  he  gives  us  a  humorous 
yet  profound  understanding  of  a  phase  that  has 
not  yet  been  treated  before  in  American  art,  gives 
us  intimacy  with  an  order  of  metropolitan  char- 
acters and  circumstances  not  likely  to  be  better 
focussed  or  illumined  in  our  generation. 

"O.  Henry  accepts,  with  a  mixture  of  irony,  wit 
and  sympathy,  the  distressing  fact  that  a  human 
being  can  be  a  clerk,  the  remarkable  fact  that  a 
clerk  can  be  a  human  being.  He  knows  the  clerk, 
knows  him  in  his  works  and  pomps.  But  there 
is  a  peculiarity  in  O.  Henry's  attitude  toward  the 
clerk.     .     .     .    Most  literary  men  are  intrenched 
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in  culture,  obfuscated  by  it.  They  take  the  un- 
cultured morosely  or  pityingly  or  mordantly.  They 
discuss  those  who  are  not  'elite'  as  a  physician 
would  discuss  a  case — scientifically,  often  human- 
ly, interested,  but  always  with  a  strong  sense  of 
the  case's  defects  and  deficiencies. 

"To  O.  Henry,  on  the  contrary,  the  clerk  is 
neither  abnormal  nor  subnormal.  He  writes  of 
him  without  patronizing  him.  He  realizes  the 
essential  and  stupendous  truth  that  to  himself  the 
clerk  is  not  pitiable.  He  takes  into  account,  in 
other  words,  the  adjustments  that  every  man 
makes  to  constitute  himself  the  apex  of  this 
sphere — for,  after  all,  there  are  800,000,000  apices 
on  this  sphere,  if  we  dare  to  assume  that  fowl 
and  fishes  are  not  also  self-conscious  and  self- 
centered. 

"When  one  says  'clerk'  one  means  $i5-a-week 
humanity.  O.  Henry  has  specialized  in  this  hu- 
manity with  loving  care,  with  a  Kiplingesque  at- 
tention to  detail.  But  his  is  far  from  the  humor- 
less method  of  Gissing  and  Merrick,  who  were 
no  more  happy  in  a  boarding-house  than  Thoreau 
would  have  been  happy  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria. 
O.  Henry  never  forgets  the  inherent,  the  uncon- 
scious humor  in  the  paradoxes  and  contrasts  of 
mixed  civilization,  the  crudities  of  which  serve 
only  to  exasperate  the  misplaced  and  morbid. 
He  is  no  moral  paradoxist,  like  Shaw,  no  soured 
idealist,  like  Zola,  no  disgruntled  esthete,  like 
Gissing.  It  is  the  comedy  of  the  paradoxes  and 
contrasts  that  he  searches  and  displays — a  com- 
edy in  which  he  miraculously  keeps  the  balance, 
often  by  the  adventitious  aid  of  irony  and  satire, 
not  sacrificing  the  clerk  to  the  man  of  culture, 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  losing  perspective  in  mag- 
nifying the  clerk." 

But  O.  Henry  does  not  confine  himself  to 
the  clerk.     As  Mr.  Hackett  tells  us: 

"In  one  sense  Broadway  is  the  spinal  column 
of  his  art,  and  the  nerve  branches  cover  all  Man- 
hattan. He  knows  the  side  streets  where  Mamie 
boards.  He  knows  Harlem.  He  knows  the  nar- 
row-chested flat.  He  knows  the  Bowery,  Irish  and 
Yiddish.  He  knows  the  Tenderloin,  cop,  pan- 
handler, man  about  town,  sport,  bartender  and 
waiter.  He  knows  Shanley's  and  Child's,  the 
lemon-odored  buflfet  and  the  French  table  d'hote. 
He  knows  the  sham  bohemia,  the  real  bohemia. 
And  his  stories  are  starred  with  little  vignettes 
of  the  town,  paragraphs  of  unostentatious  art  that 
let  us  see  Madison  Square,  or  the  White  Way,  or 
the  Park  (over  and  over  again  the  Park),  or  the 
side  street  in  springtime — all  clear  as  the  vision 
in  the  crystal. 

"O.  Henry's  triumphs  are  often  triumphs  of 
fancy.  He  has  the  sense  of  the  marvelous  which 
belongs  to  tellers  of  the  short  story  since  the 
nights  of  Arabia.  And  O.  Henry  can  discover  in 
Manhattan  the  wonder  of  fable  and  adventure, 
the  eternal  symbols  of  imagination,  the  beauty  of 
the  jewel  in  the  toad." 

To  this  should  be  added  the  tribute  of  Wil- 
liam Marion  Reedy: 

"As  a  depicter  of  the  life  of  New  York's  four 
million — club  men,  fighters,  thieves,  policemen, 
touts,  shop  girls,  lady  cashiers,  hoboes,  actors, 
stenographers,  and  what  not — O.  Henry  has  no 
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"O.  HENRY" 

The  newspaper  man  who  has  won  a  national  reputation  as 
a  depicter  of  the  life  of  New  York's  four  million. 

equal  for  keen  insight  into  the  beauties  and  mean- 
nesses of  character  or  motive.  Mordant  though 
he  be  at  times  his  heart  is  with  innocence  and 
right,  but  he  sees  the  fun  that  underlies  sophisti- 
cation and  selfishness.  Not  only  does  he  see  life, 
but  he  sees  its  problems  and  in  a  certain  shy-sly 
way  suggests  his  solutions  therefor.  His  gifts  of 
description  are  of  a  surprising  variety  in  method. 
His  pictures,  mostly  small,  intimate  greater  scopes 
and  deeper  vistas.  Afraid  of  pathos,  his_  very 
promptness  to  avoid  it  upon  its  slightest  hint  of 
imminence  gives  poignancy  to  the  note  he  thus 
strikes  as  by  suggestion.  He  loves  the  picaroon 
and  the  vagabond,  and  dowers  them  with  vocabu- 
laries rich  and  strange  and  fanciful.  .  .  .  He 
always  has  a  story.  The  style  or  the  mood  may 
lure  you  away  from  it  momentarily,  but  the  tale 
always  asserts  its  primacy,  and  its  end  comes  al- 
ways in  just  the  whimsical  way  you  didn't  ex- 
pect. O.  Henry  is  inexhaustible  in  quip,  in  imag- 
ery, in  quick,  sharp,  spontaneous  invention.  In 
his  apparent  carelessness  we  suspect  a  carefulness, 
but  this  is  just  wherein  he  is  sib  to  the  French 
short  story  writers,  chief  among  them  de  Mau- 
passant. Delia  Cruscan  critics  may  disapprove  of 
him  for  his  slang,  but  until  you.  know  his  slang, 
you  never  know  what  a  powerful  vehicle  slang 
can  be  in  the  hands  of  one  who  can  mate  it  with 
the  echoes  from  and  essences  of  true  literary  ex- 
pression. It  is  not  the  slang  of  George  Ade,  or 
Henry  M.  Blossom,  or  George  V.  Hobart.  Henry's 
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slang  has  some  of  the  savor  that  we  find  in  the 
archaic  vocabulary  invented  for  himself  by  Chat- 
terton.  Its  content  transcends  the  capacity  of  the 
mere  argot  of  the  street.  In  the  American  short 
story  to-day,  O.  Henry  has  demonstrated  himself 
a  delightful  master,  one  absolutely  unapproach- 
able in  swift  visualization  and  penetrative  inter- 
pretation of  life,  as  any  and  all  of  the  five  books 
now  to  his  credit  will  show  to  anyone  capable  of 
understanding." 

The   five  books   in  question   are   "Cabbages 


and  Kings,"  "The  Four  Million,"  "The  Trim- 
med Lamp,"  "Heart  of  the  West,"  and  "The 
Voice  of  the  City."  "Heart  of  the  West"  deals 
with  cattle-kings,  cowboys,  miners,  the  plains 
and  the  chaparral;  but  all  the  other  volumes 
are  studies  of  New  York  life.  One  of  O. 
Henry's  best  stories,  "The  Cop  and  the,  An- 
them," is  reprinted  in  this  issue  of  Current 
Literature  under  the  title  "The  Quest  of 
Soapy." 


TOLSTOY    THE    WORLD-FIGURE 


r^  AST  month,    an  article   in   these 

LW  pages,  suggested  by  Tolstoy's 
\\  eightieth  birthday,  endeavored 
tJ  to  estimate  "What  Tolstoy 
s5)  Means  to  America."  Since  then 
a  host  of  tributes  have  come  from  over  seas 
emphasizing  the  universality  of  Tolstoy's  ap- 
peal. The  occasion  may  be  said  to  be  unique 
in  history.  Never  before  has  the  world  had 
an  opportunity  to  celebrate  the  eightieth  birth- 
day of  a  man  looming  so  large  both  in  the 
life  and  the  literature  of  an  age.  Rarely  have 
the  foremost  literary  critics  of  all  countries 
been  so  unanimous  in  their  estimate  of  a  living 
author's  work.  Russian,  German,  French  and 
English  writers  all  pay  enthusiastic  tribute  to 
the  artist  and  prophet  of  Yasnaya  Polyana. 
With  the  exception  of  the  English  critic,  Ed- 
mund Gosse,  who  says  (in  The  Contemporary 
Review)  some  severe  things  about  Tolstoy's 
moral  teachings,  they  all  seem  to  leave  be- 
hind them  their  desire  to  be  brilliant  when 
they  approach  the  subject  of  Tolstoy,  and  their 
language  becomes  unusually  simple  and  sin- 
cere, perhaps  by  an  unconscious  reflection  of 
the  simple  style  of  the  author  of  whom  they 
write. 

"Those  who  work  on  the  lower  levels  of  the 
same  region  over  which  Tolstoy  rises  and 
soars  aloft,"  says  Korolenko,  himself  a  Rus- 
sian novelist  of  extraordinary  power,  "feel 
with  especial  keenness  the  almost  titanic  force 
of  his  artistic  flights.  The  average  artist  ac- 
counts himself  happy  if  he  succeeds  in  pick- 
ing out  from  the  formless,  chaotic  mass  of 
phenomena  one  luminous  path,  or,  at  best,  if 
he  succeeds  in  opening  up  a  vista  along  which 
the  successive  developments  of  an  image  move, 
throwing  light  upon  an  object  here  and  there 
on  the  sides  of  the  main  road.  But  the  artistic 
scope  of  Tolstoy  is  not  a  path,  not  a  vista,  not 
a  narrow  lane.  It  is  a  huge  horizon  spread  out 
far  and  wide,  lying  before  us  in  all  its  meas- 


ureless extent,  with  windings  of  rivers,  im- 
mensities of  forests  and  distant  villages.  Come 
nearer  to  any  place  you  will,  and  the  living, 
myriad-tongued  voice  of  the  crowd  assails 
your  ears ;  come  nearer  still,  and  you  will  dis- 
tinguish in  the  crowd  separate  individuals. 
And  all  of  it  is  aquiver  with  a  full,  natural, 
real  life,  boiling  and  seething  over,  various 
but  distinct  in  all  its  parts." 

In  this  faculty  of  handling  large  masses, 
without  at  the  same  time  losing  sight  of 
each  individual,  Tolstoy  is  generally  conceded 
to  be  without  a  rival.  In  his  great  prose  epic, 
"War  and  Peace,"  hundreds  of  characters 
throng  the  pages,  large  world  movements  are 
portrayed,  three  successive  generations  pass 
in  review  before  the  reader.  Yet  there  is  no 
attempt  to  concentrate  the  attention  upon  one 
character  or  upon  one  important  incident  in 
order  to  give  the  voluminous  novel  a  central 
interest.  This  result,  moreover,  is  not  achieved 
at  the  sacrifice  of  individual  character. 
Everything  is  grouped  as  in  life  itself;  each 
character  comes  into  prominence  in  the  na- 
tural course  of  events,  with  the  result  that  the 
hero  is  not  any  single  person,  but  the  whole 
Russian  nation.  Some  characters  in  the  novel 
are  more  familiar  than  others  because  of  their 
frequent  recurrence,  but  each  one  beconies  a 
vivid  personality  the  moment  he  or  she  comes 
under  the  author's  observation. 

Writing  in  the  Russkoye  Bogatstvo  (St. 
Petersburg),  the  magazine  of  which  he  is  the 
editor,  Korolenko  makes  the  following  vivid 
comparison  between  Tolstoy's  "War  and 
Peace"  and  Zola's  "Debacle,"  both  of  which 
have  the  same  theme : 

"Zola  is  a  great  artist  and  thinker,  but  com- 
pare his  pictures  with  Tolstoy's.  You  have,  for 
example,  the  movements  of  troops  in  both  novels. 
In  Zola  they  are  a  fighting  unit.  You  see  them, 
you  hear  the  tramp  of  their  marching,  you  ob- 
serve their  action  in  general  battle.    But  in  real- 
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From  a  Drawing  by  Carl  Jozsa 


TOLSTOY 


"It  requires  a  great  man,"  says  G.  K.  Chesterton,  the  English  critic,  "to  write  a  masterpiece.  But  it" 
requires  a  very  great  man  to  repent  of  a  masterpiece  as  tho  it  were  a  sin.  It  is  a  part  of  Tolstoy's  greatness, 
therefore,  to  feel  that  what  he  has  to  say  is  more  important  than  how  well  he  once  succeeded  in  saying  it. 
He  has  this  really  great  quality,  that  his  faith  is  greater  than  himself;  he  shall  decrease,  but  it  shall  increase. 
He  represents  a  whole  school  of  thought  and  a  whole  tone  of  feeling  in  Europe;  something  that  was  prophe- 
sied by  the  Quakers  and  fumbled  about  by  Shelley."  . 
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ity  it  is  a  collective  unity  which  moves  like  a  speck 
upon  a  surface.  At  best  you  see  among  them  a 
principal  hero  and  separate  groups  which  are 
closely  connected  with  the  chief  thread  of  the 
story.  In  Tolstoy,  the  troops  marching  in  parade 
or  going  into  battle  are  not  a  collective  unit,  but 
a  human  mass  swarming  with  separate  individual 
existences.  You  see  before  you  a  multiplicity 
of  living  persons — generals,  officers,  soldiers,  with 
their  individual  pecuHarities,  with  their  momen- 
tary feelings.  And  when  this  wonderful  move- 
ment has  passed  and  disappeared,  you  still  feel 
this  clot  of  human  lives  rolling  in  the  general 
mass.  Roughly  speaking,  one  may  say  that  the 
ordinary  artist  is  able  to  vitalize  with  his  imagina- 
tion two,  three,  or  at  most  some  ten  characters, 
and  the  broader  he  makes  his  scope  the  dimmer 
his  images  become.  Tolstoy's  imagination  lifts 
hundreds  and  carries  them  with  marvellous  ease 
as  a  mighty  stream  carries  its  fleets." 

Tolstoy's  masterly  skill  in  the  treatment  of 
masses  and  in  dealing  out  equal  justice,  so  to 
speak,  to  every  individual  in  the  mass,  has  en- 
deared him  above  everything  else  to  the  Rus- 
sian people  pining  for  liberty  and  democracy. 
But  there  is  another  quality  of  equal  import- 
ance in  Tolstoy's  writings,  and  which,  tho  by 
no  means  underestimated  by  the  Russian  crit- 
ics, has  perhaps  even  a  greater  appeal  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  mind.  It  is  Tolstoy's  fidelity  to 
life,  the  "solidity  of  specification,"  as  Edmund 
Gosse  calls  it,  which  characterizes  all  of  Tol- 
stoy's purely  artistic  creations.  Mr.  Gosse 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  criticism  has 
declared  this  quality  to  be  the  supreme  vir- 
tue of  a  novelist,  and  he  goes  on  to  say  of 
Tolstoy : 

"He  is  great  among  the  greatest,  precisely  be- 
cause no  more  strenuous  eflfort  was  ever  made 
by  mortal  man  to  represent  the  truth  in  a  formal 
exposition  of  particulars.  It  is  surprising  how 
rare  this  quality  is,  even  among  eminent  romance- 
writers.  It  has,  unhappily,  never  been  charac- 
teristic of  English  fiction.  It  is  highly  character- 
istic, and  indeed  forms  the  central  feature,  of  the 
work  of  Tolstoy.  His  untiring  watchfulness  to 
catch  and  weigh  the  movements  of  mankind  has 
given  the  author  of  'War  and  Peace'  a  right  to  be 
considered,  in  spite  of  his  invention  of  incident, 
one  of  the  most  conscientious  modern  historians 
of  the  spirit  of  man.  His  method,  when  senti- 
ment does  not  interfere  to  disturb  it,  is  impec- 
cable. He  deals,  by  the  aid  of  his  superb  re- 
sources of  description,  with  the  relation  of  causes, 
the  linked  succession  of  facts,  and  the  inevitability 
of  events.  He  explains  the  laws  of  humanity  to 
us  by  history,  and  history  by  manners.  As  long 
as  he  patiently  observes,  there  is  no  one  above 
him,  and  no  one  equal  to  him." 

In  speaking  of  this  same  feature  in  Tol- 
stoy's writings,  Korolenko  remarks  that  to  turn 
from  the  distorted  pictures  of  life  represented 
by  the  lesser  and  eccentric  modern  writers  to 
Tolstoy  is  like  coming  out  from  the  Brocken 


and  the  Walpurgis  Night  into  the  light  of  day 
and  of  the  sun.     He  continues: 

"Tolstoy's  world  is  a  world  bathed  in  the  bril- 
liance of  the  sun,  a  simple  and  bright  world,  in 
which  all  reflections  are  in  the  right  measure 
and  jDroportion ;  in  which  light  and  shade  <;orre- 
spond  to  real  phenomena  and  actualities ;  and  the 
creative  combinations  develop  in  harmony  with 
the  organic  laws  of  nature.  Above  his  landscape, 
suffused  with  the  light  of  day,  is  a  sky  specked 
with  floating  clouds.  Here  are  human  joy  and 
human  sorrow ;  here,  sin,  crmie  and  virtue. 
Images  quivering  with  life  and  movement,  seeth- 
ing with  human  passions  and  human  thought,  with 
upward  strivings  and  deep  failures,  are  created 
in  accordance  with  the  reality  of  life ;  their  mea- 
sures, their  colors,  their  proportions,  their  mutual 
connections  reflect  clearly  and  precisely,  like  a 
screen  in  front  of  a  smooth  mirror,  the  mutual 
relations  and  the  light  and  shade  of  reality.  And 
over  it  all  is  the  stamp  of  a  harmonious  spirit 
and  the  illumination  of  the  inner  light  that  pro- 
ceeds from  an  extraordinary  and  marvellous 
imagination,    and    a    bold,    untiring   intellect." 

Thus  the  eminent  English  critic  Gosse  and 
the  great  Russian  writer  Korolenko  are  es- 
sentially in  accord  in  their  estimate  of  Tol- 
stoy as  a  literary  master.  In  summing  up  his 
position  as  a  man  of  letters,  Korolenko  is  more 
unqualified  in  his  praise  than  the  Englishman 
is,  but  even  Gosse  cannot  dispense  with  the 
use  of  superlative  terms.  "The  greatest  Rus- 
sian writer,"  is  his  characterization.  "He 
comes  nearest  to  being  the  first  novelist  of  the 
world."  He  is  "the  author  of  one  elaborate 
novel  of  consummate  merit,  'Anna  Karenina,' 
in  which  he  has  rivalled  the  first  psychologists 
of  Europe."  But  the  brilliant  qualities  of  "War 
and  Peace"  and  "Resurrection"  are  to  a  great 
extent  marred  for  Gosse  by  the  introduction 
of  Tolstoy's  lengthy  philosophical  discourses, 
and  by  what  he  calls  his  moral  prejudices. 
Korolenko,  too,  cannot  possibly  be  blind  to 
these  defects,  especially  since  he  does  not 
share  Tolstoy's  social  views.  But  Tolstoy  is 
unimaginable  without  his  peculiarities,  and,  in 
view  of  the  overwhelming  abundance  of  su- 
preme qualities,  the  Russian  critic  does  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  fix  his  attention  upon 
minor  faults.  Korolenko  concludes  his  con- 
sideration of  "War  and  Peace"  with  this  ec- 
static declaration: 

"Yes,  this  is  a  revelation  of  almost  superhuman 
power  of  imagination,  and  of  almost  magic  domin- 
ion over  the  seething  movements  of  life.  One 
may  boldly  assert  that  in  the  spontaneous  force 
of  creative  fancy,  in  wealth  and  lucidity  of  artistic 
material,  there  is  no  one  in  all  contemporary  lit- 
erature who  is  the  equal  of  Tolstoy.  The  world- 
famed  Ibsen  cannot  even  distantly  compare  with 
Tolstoy  in  this  respect.  Ibsen's  profound  thoughts 
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are  frequently  clothed  in  images  which  are  too 
poor  to  express  them,  and  the  artist  has  to  re- 
sort to  the  patchwork  of  dry,  abstract  and  blood- 
less symbolism." 

By  a  strange  irony,  Tolstoy  the  artist  in- 
spires only  agreement  and  harmony,  while  Tol- 
stoy the  prophet  and  apostle  of  peace  gives 
rise  to  fierce  controversy.  There  are  fanatic 
followers  who  worship  him  as  a  second  Christ, 
and  who  see  in  his  teachings  the  salvation  of 
mankind,  and  there  are  fanatic  opponents  who 
feel  it  a  sacred  duty  to  wage  war  against  his 
teachings  and  his  followers  in  order  to  avert 
world-wide  calamity.  "Those  who  applaud  the 
contradictions  and  assumptions  of  Tolstoy's 
later  works,"  says  Edmund  Gosse,  "are  to  be 
excused  only  on  the  supposition  that  they  have 
never  taken  the  trouble  to  realize  the  misery 
which  a  general  acceptance  of  his  theories 
would  entail  on  mankind."  And  in  another 
place  the  same  critic  writes:  "If  our  social 
nature  is  in  such  a  parlous  state  that  all  our 
institutions  need  instant  remodeling,  if  the 
body  of  man  in  all  its  natural  instincts  is  a 
mere  snare  of  the  devil,  if  all  pleasure  leads 
direct  to  hell,  if  property  is  a  menace  and 
the  structure  of  society  a  wickedness,  let  us 
be  quickly  and  resolutely  reformed.  But  in 
that  case  what  we  want  is  a  Savonarola  to  burn 
all  the  books  and  the  pictures  in  a  great 
holocaust  of  the  amenities.  What  we  do  not 
want  is  all  this  didactic  bitterness  from  a  life- 
long writer  of  romances." 

The  opposite  view  is  well  represented  by 
the  German  student,  biographer,  translator  and 
disciple  of  Tolstoy,  Raphael  Lowenfeld.  In 
a  recent  article  in  the  Nord  und  Slid  (Berlin) 
he  sums  up  the  influence  and  significance  of 
Tolstoy's  gospel  as  follows :  "The  number  of 
those  who  listen  to  Tolstoy's  words  is  increas- 
ing from  day  to  day.  The  hundreds  of  faith- 
ful adherents  who  have  yielded  to  his  influ- 
ence for  decades  are  now  grown  into  thou- 
sands and  millions.  He  has  broken  up  the 
fruitful  soil  of  the  great  Russian  plains;  he 
has  strewn  a  rich  seed  whose  harvest  will 
one  day,  in  the  near  or  distant  future,  make 
his  people  great  and  happy." 

Korolenko  does  not  believe  in  Tolstoy's 
scheme  of  social  regeneration  any  more  than 
Gosse  does.  Nevertheless,  he  recognizes  a 
great  value  in  Tolstoy's  criticism  of  the  evils 
of  the  present  order,  and  appreciates  the  great 
good  which  must  accrue  to  mankind  from  the 
example  of  a  man  of  genius  who  has 
earnestly,  fearlessly  and  unselfishly  striven  for 
the  truth.  His  very  life,  Korolenko  points  out, 
is  a  triumph  of  truth.     For  if  the   Russian 


hangmen  have  never  dared  to  lay  hands  upon 
him,  despite  the  continued  attacks  he  has  made 
on  the  Russian  government,  it  is  only  because 
he  has  become  such  a  strong  moral  force 
throughout  the  world  that  even  the  Russian 
government  fears  to  oppose  him.  As  to  the 
danger  which  Gosse  sees  in  a  general  accept- 
ance of  Tolstoy's  theories,  Korolenko  is  too 
much  of  a  sociologist  to  feel  the  least  per- 
turbation on  that  ground.  He  is  convinced 
that  the  modern  world  cannot  return  to  the 
primitive  peasant  state  which  Tolstoy 
preaches,  and  he  devotes  himself  to  a  calm 
criticism  of  his  theories  without  in  the  least 
ignoring  Tolstoy's  significance  as  a  quickener 
of  the  world's  conscience. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  Tolstoy's 
works  know  that  his  transition  from  a  worldly 
to  a  religious  life  was  not  sudden.  It  was  the 
result  of  a  long  and  gradual  process  of  evolu- 
tion in  his  character.  In  his  earliest  youth  he 
was  troubled  by  what  he  considered  his  self- 
ish and  wicked  mode  of  existence.  In  one  of 
his  earliest  works,  "The  Cossacks,"  he  shows 
his  love  for  the  simple  and  primitive  virtues 
of  uncivilized  life,  as  observed  by  him  among 
the  Caucasian  tribes.  His  passion  for  truth 
is  displayed  in  another  youthful  story,  "Sebas- 
topol,"  in  which  he  declares:  "The  heroine 
of  my  story,  whom  I  love  with  all  the  power 
of  my  soul,  whom  I  endeavored  to  describe 
in  all  her  beauty,  a^id  who  always  has  been 
beautiful  and  always  will  be  beautiful,  is 
truth."  And  later,  in  his  "Linen  Measurer," 
he  expresses  views  on  property  which  are 
almost  identical  with  his  present  theories.  The 
"Linen  Measurer"  is  a  horse  which  soliloquizes 
as  follows : 

"Human  beings  take  as  their  guide  in  life  not 
deeds,  but  words.  Words  that  seem  to  them 
very  important  are  my  and  mine,  which  they  use 
about  various  objects,  things  and  living  creatures, 
even  about  land,  human  beings  and  horses.  He 
who,  according  to  this  game  agreed  upon  between 
them,  can  say  'my'  of  the  greatest  number  of 
things  is  regarded  by  them  as  the  happiest.  And 
it  is  not  only  in  reference  to  horses  that  the  con- 
cept of  mine  has  no  other  basis  than  the  animal 
instinct  of  men,  which  is  called  by  them  the  sense 
of  property  or  the  right  of  property.  _  A  man 
says  'my'  house,  and  he  does  not  live  in  it.  There 
are  men  who  call  certain  lands  their  property 
which  they  have  never  seen  and  never  stepped 
upon.  And  people  in  their  lifetime  do  not  strive  to 
do  that  which  they  consider  good,  but  they  strive 
to  be  able  to  call  as  many  things  as  possible  their 
own." 

Later  in  his  life,  a  decisive  change  came 
upon  him.  It  is  plainly  indicated  in  the  ac- 
count  of   the   autobiographical    character    of 
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"THE    MURDER" 

(By  Franz  Stuck) 

Here  we  have  the  terror  of  the  culprit  in  the  accomplishment  of  his 
crime  incarnated  corporeally  to  his  diseased  vision  by  figures  of  the  furies 
lurking  to  flay  him.  The  arresting  feature  of  this  work  to  German  critics 
IS  the  effect  with  which  classical  legend  and  modern  existence  are  blended. 


Levin  in  the  concluding  chapters  of  "Anna 
Karenina."  This  was  the  last  purely  literary 
production  Tolstoy  wrote.  He  then  turned  to 
the  Orthodox  Greek  Church,  became  a  regu- 
lar church-goer  and  tried  to  obtain  spiritual 
peace  in  communion  with  the  priest.  But  he 
could  not  long  remain  blind  to  the  spiritual 
poverty  of  the  local  priest.  After  a  while  he 
abandoned  the  church,  and  began  to  study 
Hebrew  and  Greek  in  order  that  he  might  be 
able  to  interpret  the  Bible  for  himself.  The 
spiritual  torments  which  he  underwent  during 
the  period  preceding  his  conversion  to  his 
present  belief,  how  he  was  near  suicide,  and 
how  he  finally  arrived  at  his  present  philoso- 
phy, Tolstoy  has  described  himself  in  his  "Con- 
fessions." Korolenko  retells  it  beautifully  in 
his  admirable  article,  and  aptly  remarks  that 
Tolstoy's  later  condemnation  of  his  artistic 
works  shows  a  strange  lack  of  appreciation  of 
the  fact  that  without  the  wonderful  imagina- 
tion out  of  which  he  created  his  stories,  he 
could  never  have  worked  out  his  scheme  of 
social  reform.    The  critic  continues : 

"Having     come     to     this     joyless     cross-road. 


Tolstoy  the  artist  stretches 
out  a  helping  hand  to  Tol- 
stoy the  thinker,  and  his  rich 
imagination  places  before  him  a 
picture  of  a  new  spiritual  world 
and  of  a  new  harmony. 

"He  sleeps  .  .  .  and  he 
sees  a  vision  of  a  parched  and 
sandy  desert.  A  group  of  un- 
familiar people  in  simple  ancient 
dress  are  standing  in  the  sunlight 
waiting.  He  too  stands  with 
them,  modern  in  the  sense  that 
he  is  consumed  by  a  great  spirit- 
ual thirst,  but  dressed  as  they  are. 
He,  too,  is  a  simple  Judean  of  the 
first  century,  waiting  in  the 
scorching  desert  for  the  word  of 
the   great   Master    of   life. 

"Suddenly  the  Master  appears, 
walking  up  to  the  top  of  a  sandy 
mount.  He  begins  to  speak.  He 
speaks  the  simple  language  of  the 
Gospel,  and  immediately  it  brings 
peace  into  Tolstoy's  agitated  and 
thirsty  soul. 

"This  was.  Therefore  it  is  im- 
aginable. And  the  mobile,  bril- 
liant imagination  of  the  great 
artist  is  at  his  service.  He  him- 
self stood  at  the  mount;  he  him- 
self saw  the  Master;  he  himself, 
together  with  other  Judeans  of 
the  first  century,  felt  the  trans- 
port of  Christ's  divine  message. 
Now  he  will  preserve  this  divine 
order,  of  which  his  mind's  eye 
has  caught  a  glimpse,  and  he  will 
dehver  it  to  all  the  people. 
This  blessed  new  faith  of 
Tolstoy  is  essentially  the  old  Christian  faith.  It 
is  the  re-establishment  of  the  divine  order  of  the 
first  Christians,  and  of  the  harmony  of  the  simple 
Christian  faith  which  he  had  lived  through  in  his 
imagination.  At  the  time  when  in  his  prophetic 
vision  a  feeling  of  blessedness  and  peace  came 
upon  him  he  was  a  Judean  of  the  first  century. 
But  what  of  it?  He  will  remain  a  Judean  to  the 
very  end.  He  has  at  his  service  a  rich  imagina- 
tion which  can  impart  to  his  vision  the  force  of 
reality." 

Korolenko  passes  on  to  consider  the  traits 
in  Tolstoy's  temperament  that  made  it  inevit- 
able for  him  to  conceive  a  return  to  a  simple 
peasant  life  as  the  one  thing  desirable.  Ac- 
cording to  his  idea,  Tolstoy  has  seen,  known 
and  felt  but  two  classes  in  society,  the  rich 
landlord  class  and  the  poor  peasant  tillers  of 
the  soil.  The  world  has  been  divided  for 
him  into  the  rich  Lazaruses  and  the  poor 
Lazaruses,  into  beneficial  Boazes  and  poor 
Ruths,  and  unjust  czars  robbing  the  peasants 
of  their  vineyards.  But  of  the  city  and  its 
inhabitants,  the  intellectuals,  the  profes- 
sional, men,  the  capitalists,  and  the  work- 
ingmen,  the  question  of  the  unemployed, 
the   trade    unions,  the   class    struggle,   politi- 
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cal  demands,  he  knows  nothing  or  does  not 
want  to  know  anything.  In  all  the  multiplicity 
of  characters  and  places  which  he  describes 
in  his  novels,  the  city  and  its  population  plays 
but  a  very  insignificant  role.  He  has  never 
felt  at  home  in  the  city  and  it  becomes  the 
scene  of  action  in  his  novels  only  when  the 
characters  pay  an  occasional  visit  to  it.  Most 
of  the  scenes  in  his  literary  compositions  are 
laid  in  the  country. 

People  have  sometimes  wondered  why  Tol- 
stoy, with  all  his  great  imaginative  force,  has 
never  written  a  Utopia  describing  his  social 
ideals.  The  reason,  Korolenko  says,  is  very 
simple: 

"Tolstoy's  Utopia  is,  in  the  main,  a  return  to 
the  old,  and  requires  no  new  general  forms.  It  is 
a  simple  village  existence  which  needs  only  to  be 
permeated  with  the  spirit  of  primitive  Christian- 
ity. All  the  complications  and  superstructures 
of  the  later  centuries  must  disappear  of  them- 
selves. The  unit  of  habitation  in  Tolstoy's  world 
would  in  its  structure  differ  in  no  way  from  what 
we  see  to-day.  It  would  be  a  simple  Russian 
village,  the  same  peasants'  huts  with  their  timber 
walls,  the  same  straw-thatched  roofs.  The  same 
order  that  we  know  to-day  would,  on  the  whole, 
prevail  within  the  village  world.  Only  we  would 
love  one  another.  Therefore  there  would  be  no 
poor  widows,  no  wronging  of  orphans,  no  'rob- 
bing' by  government  officials.  The  huts  would  be 
spacious  and  clean,  the  corn  bins  would  be  large 
and  full,  the  cattle  strong  and  well-fed,  the 
fathers  wise  and  affectionate,  the  children  good 
and  obedient.  There  would  be  no  unions,  no 
politics,  no  sickness,  no  physicians,  and  of  course 
there  would  be  no  governors,  no  police  commis- 
sioners, no  sergeants,  and,  in  general,  no  'officials.' 
"This  is  how  it  could  be  upon  this  earth  if 
people  would  only  listen  to  the  Judean  of  the 
first  century  of  our  era,  who  himself  heard  the 
words  of  the  Master  from  the  mount  in  the  midst 
of  the  sandy  desert." 

After  indulging  in  this  mild  satire  upon  the 
social  scheme  of  Tolstoy,  Korolenko  concludes 
his  article  with  a  glowing  tribute: 


"A   TEUTON  WITH    THE   SOUL   OF  AN   ANTIQUE 

GREEK" 

Franz  Stuck's  portrait  of  himself 

"We  feel  with  especial  force  that  after  all  Tol- 
stoy belongs  to  us,  and  we  are  proud  that  he  has 
attained  to  his  height  by  the  sheer  force  of  the 
word.  We  are  emboldened  by  the  fact  that  he 
has  succeeded  in  carrying  the  light  of  free  con- 
science and  of  free  speech  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  oppressor's  quenching  breath. 

"And  looking  at  the  torch  which  he  has  raised 
on  high,  we  forget  our  differences  and  we  send 
a  fervent  greeting  to  that  honest,  great  and 
brave  man  who,  tho  at  times  he  goes  astray, 
yet  in  his  very  mistakes  always  remains  pro- 
foundly   sincere. 

"Glory  to  the  great  master ;  glory  to  the  honest 
seeker  after  truth  1" 


FRANZ    STUCK,     A     PAINTER    OF    SIN    AND     BEAUTY 


O  ARTISTIC  movement  in  Ger- 
many has  aroused  such  wide- 
spread interest  during  recent 
years  as  that  of  the  so-called 
"Secessionists,"  and  foremost 
among  the  leaders  of  the  new  school  is  Franz 
Stuck,  of  Munich.  He  has  created  for  him- 
self a  position  in  the  artistic  world  as  unique 
as  it  is  commanding.  In  his  choice  of  sub- 
jects,  in  his  truly  riotous  joy  in  beauty,  he 


is  a  classicist;  but  in  the  execution  of  his 
art  he  is  a  modernist  of  the  most  pronounced 
type.  He  is  a  modernist,  too,  in  his  ten- 
dency to  beautify  even  that  which  is  morbid 
and  sinful.  In  his  soul  and  in  his  work  we 
find  the  development  of  the  human  race  from 
primitive  man,  with  his  unfettered  joy  of  liv- 
ing, to  the  man  of  the  twentieth  century  with 
his  analytical,  soul-searching  mind.  "There 
are  few,"  remarks  Otto  Julius  Bierbaum,  the 
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"LUCIFER" 

(By  Franz  Stuck) 

The    eyes    are    red-hot,    piercing    lights- 
warmth,   but  of  destruction. 


-fires    not    of 


German  art  critic,  in  his  monograph*  on  the 
painter,  "who,  like  Stuck,  possess  the  ability 
to  bring  into  life  an  after-glow  of  the  sun 
of  Homer,  who  possess  the  strength  of  a  beau- 
tiful sensuality.  It  is  his  gift  and  his  office 
to  beautify,  to  make  us  joyful  through  his 
ideal  of  beauty  which  exists  for  its  own  sake." 
A  psychologist  would  find  in  Stuck  a  remark- 
able subject  for  study.  He  is  a  Teuton  with 
the  soul  of  an  antique  Greek,  a  son  of  the 
North  imbued  with  the  Southern  appreciation 
of  beauty. 

Conception  and  invention  display  them- 
selves with  startling  effectiveness  in  those 
of  Stuck's  works  which  have  proclaimed  his 
genius  to  all  who  make  its  acquaintance  for 
the  first  time.  It  is  the  profound  and  arresting 
originality  of  his  treatment  of  every  theme  he 
deals  with  that  made  him  his  reputation.  Even 
in  that  callow  period  when  the  young  artist  is 
the  conscious  or  unconscious  imitator  of  those 
from  whom  he  has  derived  inspiration.  Stuck 
was  always  differentiated  by  his  originality. 
He  could  be  himself  when  he  was  obeying  that 
edict  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  which  teaches 
that  only  by  walking  after  the  masters  can  the 


neophyte  in  art  become  himself,  attain  self- 
realization,  achieve  the  individually  distinct. 
No  artist  can  be  great  who  has  not  worked 
over  the  ideas  and  even  the  works  of  his  pre- 
decessors, but  it  seems  as  if  Stuck,  while  no 
exception  to  the  law,  was  less  subject  to  it 
than  any  German  artist  of  the  last  century. 

In  order  to  fully  appreciate  the  importance 
of  men  like  the  forceful  Stuck,  the  fatalistic 
Klinger,  the  delightful  Thoma,  the  statuesque 
Unger,  and  other  great  masters  of  the  seces- 
sion, it  may  be  important  to  pay  some  atten- 
tion to  conditions  of  German  art  life  during 
the  first  half  of  the  past  century. 

"Nothing,"  says  Christian  Brinton  of  that 
period,  in  his  "Modern  Masters,"  "could  have 
been  more  arid  and  pedestrian  than  German 
art.  By  the  mid-century  German  art  had 
dwindled  into  an  affair  of  monks,  cloisters, 
brigands,  cavaliers,  tearful  sunsets  and  oper- 
atic crucifixions  in  Diisseldorf,  and  to  the 
rendering  of  rural  and  domestic  incident  de- 
void of  interest  or  illuminating  understanding 
in  Munich.  It  was  not,  in  fact,  until  certain 
of  the  Munich  men  began  journeying  to  Paris 


•Stuck.      By   Otto  Julius   Bierbaum. 
ing,  Leipsig. 


Velhagen   &    Klas- 


STUCK'S   FIRST    PICTURE 

"The  Guardian  Angel  of  Paradise,"  exhibited  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  in  London,  was  the  painting  that  first 
brought  Franz   Stuck  into  prominence. 
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instead  of  Rome  that  the  situation  changed 
for  the  better,  tho  even  then  the  true  redemp- 
tion had  to  come  from  within.  Possibly  be- 
cause the  probation  was  so  long  the  rise  of 
the  present  school  proved  to  be  correspond- 
ingly  rapid." 

In  Munich  the  secessionists  have  taken  a 
hold  of  artistic  government.  The  South  Ger- 
man, with  his  romantic  trait,  is  of  a  more 
artistic  temperament  than  the  Teuton  of  the 
North,  who  resents  stolidly  the  new  until  he 
is  thoroughly  convinced  that  it  is  preferable 
to  the  old.  The  South  German  can  be  won  by 
impression,  the  North  German  must  be  con- 
vinced. That  the  secession  has  taken  a  hold 
of  the  North  may  indicate  that  it  has  taken 
hold  on  the  people  at  large,  and  this  in  spite 
of  the  imperial  taste,  which  in  true  monarch- 
ical style  resents  revolution,  even  in  art,  and 
has  seriously  interfered  with  the  progress  of 
the  movement.  The  influence  of  despotism 
upon  even  an  artist's  style  is  exemplified  in  the 
persistence  of  William  II  in  his  efforts  to  dic- 
tate what  is  true  art  and  what  is  not. 

The  beginning  of  Stuck's  artistic  career 
fell  in  the  very  turmoil  of  this  new  artistic 
movement,  and  his  influence  has  been  a  strong 
factor  in  carrying  it  to  victory.  The  secession- 
ists, hooted  at  and  ridiculed  in  the  beginning, 
have  gained  ground  day  by  day,  ushering  in  a 
new  epoch  not  only  of  artistic  creation  but 
also  of  artistic  appreciation.  Stuck  was  one  of 
the  first  men  in  Germany  to  recognize  this. 
His  rare  self-control,  his  artistic  instinct, 
saved  him  from  the  extravagances  which 
have  attached  themselves  to  secessionist  art. 
With  the  instinct  of  the  painter  he  combines 
the  soul  of  the  poet,  a  combination  which  can 
but  enhance  the  charm  of  his  work. 

Franz  Stuck,  today  a  man  forty-five  years 
old,  was  born  at  Tettenweis,  a  small  country 
town  in  lower  Bavaria.  His  artistic  career 
began  not  at  the  Academy  but  in  a  school  for 
industrial  art,  and  to  the  fact  that  necessity 
compelled  him  early  in  life  to  utilize  his  tal- 
ent he  owes  the  sound  foundation  of  drafts- 
manship which  made  him  later  a  master  of 
contour  and  outline.  In  Munich  he  was  first 
spoken  of  as  the  "draftsman  Stuck"  exclu- 
sively, and  he  frequently  contributed  to  the 
Fliegende  Blaetter,  the  household  comic  paper 
of  Germany.  It  has  been  affirmed  that  no  more 
felicitous  circumstance  for  the  development  of 
the  genius  of  Stuck  could  be  thought  of  than 
the  fact  that  he  began  his  career  as  an  illus- 
trator. In  truth  it  may  be  said  that  he  is  in- 
debted as  much  to  his  gift  for  drawing  as  to 
his  gift  for  color,  so  far  as  he  may  be  deemed 


"SIN" 

Franz  Stuck  conceives  of  sin  as  a  luxuriant  woman 
with  pale  amber  visage  framed  in  raven  locks,  a  woman 
whose  shining  eyes  are  animated  with  a  smile,  at  once 
startled  and  sick  with  longing,  while  the  coM  body  of  a 
serpent  presses  its  heavy  coils  round  her  form. 

to  have  any  gift  for  color.  His  talent  for 
drawing  has  saved  him  from  the  faults  of 
many  modern  artists,  especially  French  artists. 
The  more  boldly  one  draws,  when  one  is  an 
artist,  the  finer  is  one's  technique  in  that  line, 
the  more  freedom  one  seems  to  have  in  one's 
development  with  color.  The  illustrator  Stuck, 
let  it  be  remembered,  existed  before  the  artist 
Stuck  was  developed. 

When  Stuck  first  began  to  paint  and  to  paint 
in  a  style  of  his  very  own,  there  was  much 
shaking  of  heads  on  the  part  of  artistic  wise- 
acres. Stuck,  however,  little  discouraged,  con- 
tinued to  paint,  and  when  in  1889  Bruno  Pigl- 
hein,  an  artist  to  the  backbone,  and  president 
of  the  jury  of  the  Munich  Salon,  awarded 
him  a  medal  for  the  first  picture  he  exhibited 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  the  merit  of  the  work 
convinced  even  the  most  hostile  critics  of  the 
fact  that  Stuck  could  paint  and  had  something 
to  say.  This  first  painting  was  the  "Guard- 
ian Angel  of  Paradise,"    In  it  he  struck  the 
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"THE   MAD    HUNT" 

In  this  canvas  Franz  Stuck  tries  to  interpret  the  thing 
called  "life."  The  figure  on  horseback  in  the  foreground 
typifies  manhood  pursuing  ambition,  while  the  Bacchanal- 
ian poses  of  the  female  figures  convey  the  idea  of  the 
pursuit  of  pleasure.  The  pessimistic  impressionism  of  the 
picture  seems  derived  from  Nietzsche 

keynote  of  his  art — a  passion  for  the  beauti- 
ful wherever  he  finds  it.  Like  another  Saint 
George,  this  "Guardian  Angel"  stands  before 
us.  Not  clad  in  a  heavy  coat  of  mail,  but  in 
a  luminous  beauty  of  body  and  features, 
strong-limbed,  muscular,  with  a  sword  of 
flame  in  his  outstretched  arm,  he  seems  to 
guard  a  world  of  beauty  and  joy  against  the 
entrance  of  sin.  It  is  a  picture  filled  with 
sunlight  and  youth. 

The  second  year  brought  his  "Lucifer." 
There  can  be  no  stronger  contrast  than  that 
between  the  "Guardian  Angel  of  Paradise" 
and  this  painting.  The  first  picture  is  a  hymn 
in  sunlight,  the  second  a  Nocturno  in  green 
and  violet  tints.  The  eyes  are  two  red-hot, 
piercing  lights — fires  not  of  warmth,  but  of 
destruction.  The  face  is  enlivened  by  the 
very  passion  of  hatred.  Simultaneously  with 
the  exhibition  of  this  painting  Stuck  showed 
two  smaller  canvases.    In  them  appeared  for 


the  first  time  his  primeval,  overflowing 
joy  in  life,  taking  us  back  to  the  fairy- 
land of  Greek  legend,  where  fauns  and 
centaurs  play  their  pranks  in  merry  jest, 
a  subject  to  which  he  has  returned  time 
and  again.  Here  he  is  less  the  painter 
than  the  poet,  the  dreamer  who  sees  his 
native  woods  populated  by  the  demigods 
of  Hellenic  fable.  For  these  fauns  and 
centaurs  are  not  placed  in  antique  land- 
scape, as  are  Boecklin's  fantastic  beings, 
but  gambol  through  German  forests,  with 
oak  and  pine  trees  and  moss-grown  rock. 
The  poetic  spell  of  the  northern  forest 
mingles  with  the  riotous  joy  of  the 
Greek  legend — truly  more  the  dream  of 
a  poet  than  the  work  of  a  painter.  With 
equal  mastery  he  gives  his  attention  to 
the  German  legends  of  Grimm's  fairy 
tales,  as  in  his  charming  painting,  "Once 
upon  a  time."  The  sky  is  bathed  in  the 
roseate  hues  of  the  sunset,  and  in  the 
peaceful  meadow  stands  a  graceful  Ger- 
man princess,  who  looks  in  mute  wonder 
at  a  little  frog,  with  a  tiny  crown  upon 
its  head.  It  is  the  bewitched  prince, 
whom  she  is  presently  going  to  release 
from  the  dreadful  spell  that  has  trans- 
formed him. 

This  is   Stuck,  a  master  even  at  the 
beginning  of  his  career.    But  the  further 
we  follow  him,  the  stronger  becomes  his 
individuality.     The  lyrical  and  poetical 
element  in  his  art  is  more  and  more  sub- 
dued, and  in  its  place  we  find  more  and 
more   of  a  purely    paintable,    sensuous 
character.         "One    might    be    led    to 
believe,"  says  Bierbaum,  of  this  period  in  the 
work  of   Stuck,  "that  he  wilfully  suppresses 
the  lyrical  element  in  order  to  bring  his  best 
gifts  to  full  development.    He  recognizes  more 
and  more  that  his  art  is  monumental  and  from 
this  point  of  view  we  begin  to  understand  the 
simplicity  of  his  composition,  of  contour  and 
color,  and  finally  the  complete  sacrifice  of  the. 
poetical  in  favor  of  the  picturesque  eflfect  of 
his  work." 

To  this  period  belongs  one  of  his  greatest 
paintings,  "War."  Here  he  gets  a  startling 
effect  not  by  picturing  any  existing  figure,  but 
by  creating  an  entirely  new  one.  Through  a 
field  of  dead  bodies  a  tired  horse  wearily 
ploughs  its  way.  On  its  back  is  a  naked  man. 
His  muscular  body  is  bronze-colored;  his 
mouth  cruel;  his  pitiless  eyes  stare  straight 
ahead.  There  is  the  spirit  of  finality  about 
that  figure  which  no  one  can  forget.  And 
v/ithal  the  painting  is  beautiful.     It  breathes 
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the  beauty  of  fascinating  hor- 
ror. During  the  same  period 
Stuck  painted  his  "Sin," — a 
luxuriant  woman  with  pale 
amber  visage  framed  in  raven 
locks,  a  woman  whose  shining 
eyes  are  animated  with  a  smile, 
at  once  startled  and  sick  with 
longing,  while  the  cold  body  of 
a  serpent  presses  its  heavy  coils 
round  her  form. 

It  is  but  natural  that  an  artist 
of  Stuck's  powers  should  en- 
deavor to  conquer  plastic  as 
well  as  pictorial  art.  To  him  the 
temptation  to  form  in  wax,  to 
immortalize  in  bronze,  must 
have  been  well  nigh  irresistible. 
Possibly  he  was  also  prompted 
by  an  instinctive  feeling  that  his 
painting  was  becoming  almost 
too  plastic,  and,  instead  of  fur- 
ther mingling  two  distinct 
branches  of  art,  he  tried  to  keep 
them  separate,  thus  checking  a 
tendency  to  pass  from  one  realm 
of  art  into  another,  in  which 
Bierbaum  sees  a  grave  danger  for  modern  art 
life.  "We  have  poets,"  he  comments,  "who 
use  language  to  produce  music,  composers  who 
use  music  to  produce  the  effect  of  paintings, 
sculptors  who  write  epics  in  marble,  and 
painters  who  paint  symphonies.  All  this  leads 
in  a  wrong  direction,  and  is  a  symptom  of 
the  pathological  aspect  of  many  of  our  ar- 
tistic endeavors."    While  Stuck's  paintings  al- 


"THE  SECRET" 
Showing  ths   quaint,  naive   mood  in   Stuck's   art 


"WAR" 

(By  Franz  Stuck) 

This  grim  conception   of  militarism    is    the   best   known    of    all    Stuck's 
pictures,   and    is   regarded   by    many  as   his  masterpiece 


ways  will  retain  their  plastic  quality,  his 
plastic  works  are  purely  plastic.  His  "Ama- 
zone,"  the  "Dancing  Girl"  and  the  "Athlete" 
are  veritable  gems  of  plastic  art.  But  in  spite 
of  this,  it  is  Stuck  the  painter  who  is  the  com- 
manding figure,  not  Stuck  the  sculptor. 

While  Bierbaum  enters  into  the  intimate 
character  of  Stuck's  art,  Richard  Muther,  in 
his  monumental  "History  of  Modern  Paint- 
ing," reviews  the  painter  more  from  the 
purely  technical  point  of  view.  "Stuck,"  he 
says,  "is  a  primitive  artist,  and  primitive  are 
the  subjects  he  paints,  primitive  his  simplifica- 
tion of  color,  primitive  his  style  in  form.  With 
him  everything  is  line,  firmness  of  contour 
and  plastic  value.  He  has  the  secret  of  ap- 
proaching legend  from  all  sides,  seizing  grace 
and  demoniacal  horror.  Here  he  paints  the 
form  of  Satan  rising  from  a  dim  gray  back- 
ground like  a  spectre.  There  he  revels  with 
Boecklin  in  the  wild  company  of  demigods. 
There  he  turns  to  tender  German  legend  with 
its  lime  blossoms  and  enchanted  princesses. 
Every  work  takes  the  spectator  by  surprise 
through  the  strange  individuality  of  color, 
which,  however,  always  has  the  merit  of  taste, 
and  he  might  be  classed  among  those  gifted 
workers  of  the  past  who,  like  Holbein,  were 
skilled  in  every  bent  and  knew  how  to  handle 
the  most  diverse  subjects  in  the  same  masterly 
style." 


Religion  and  Ethics 


A    COLLECTIVE     INQUIRY     INTO     THE     MERITS     AND 
DEMERITS    OF     CHRISTIANITY 


SEARCHING  discussion  of  the 
claims  of  the  Christian  religion, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
scholar,  has  lately  appeared  un- 

^ der  the  colorless  title,  "Talks  on 

Religion.  "*  The  book  is  a  record  of  a  collec- 
tive inquiry.  It  chronicles  a  series  of  conver- 
sations which  actually  took  place  in  a  private 
house  in  one  of  the  older  squares  of  New 
York,  and  which  involved  some  dozen  men  of 
intellectual  standing.  The  host  and  the  ini- 
tiator of  the  inquiry,  Mr.  Henry  Bedinger 
Mitchell,  is  characterized  throughout  the  book 
simply  as  "The  Mathematician."  The  partici- 
pants in  the  discussion  included  the  rector  of 
an  influential  city  parish,  an  historian  who  has 
done  much  to  clarify  our  knowledge  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  an  editor  of  a  religious  journal, 
a  banker,  a  "pragmatist,"  and  men  who  have 
helped  to  make  more  than  one  branch  of  mod- 
ern science.  "Not  a  few,"  Mr.  Mitchell  tells 
us,  "bore  international  reputations,  and  nearly 
all  had  attained  distinction  in  their  own 
fields ;  all  had  known  the  discipline  of  exact 
thinking."  It  was  a  company  that  formed,  as 
one  critic  remarks,  "a  sort  of  ideal  common- 
wealth of  brains,"  and  Mr.  Mitchell's  report  is 
made  with  such  vividness  as  to  render  his  vol- 
ume a  veritable  tour  de  force.  In  its  strength 
and  subtlety  the  book  is  reminiscent  of  G. 
Lowes  Dickinson's  volumes,  "A  Modern  Sym- 
posium" and  "The  Meaning  of  Good." 

The  range  of  subjects  covered  in  this  unique 
discussion  is  wide.  At  the  outset,  a  re-exam- 
ination of  the  fundamentals  of  religion  is  de- 
termined upon.  This  merges  into  an  examina- 
tion of  the  Christian  religion,  and  leads  to 
some  rather  severe  comment  on  the  limitations 
of  Christianity,  especially  as  revealed  in  its 
history  and  in  its  organization. 

Even  the  Clergyman  has  to  admit  that 
Christianity  has  departed  far  from  its  original 
purity.  "Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  thing 
in  the  entire  history  of  the  Christian  Church," 
he  remarks,  "is  the  rapidity  with  which  it  de- 


*Talks  on  Religion.  A  Collective  Inquiry.  Recorded  by 
Henry  Bedinger  Mitchell.  Longmans,  Green  &  Com- 
pany. 


parted  from  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  and  ran  off 
the  track."     He  continues  : 

"It  is  remarkable  (the  explicable  enough  when 
one  considers  the  environment  of  the  Church  in 
the  first  centuries  of  its  existence)  how  early 
Christianity  was  paganized ;  for  that  is  precisely 
what  'happened.  Jesus  gathered  around  Him  a 
handful  of  simple  folk — fishermen  and  the  like, 
who  had  neither  special  insight  nor  learning — 
and  talked  with  them  of  the  love  of  God  and  the 
service  of  God  and  man ;  putting  forward  the 
ideal  of  giving  to  life  and  to  others  rather  than 
of  taking  for  oneself,  and  promising,  as  the  re- 
sult, knowledge  and  communion  of  the  spirit  with 
God.  There  was  no  system,  no  rites  of  propitia- 
tion or  of  sacrifice.  There  was  a  life,  lived  clearly 
and  strongly,  of  service  and  of  worship — of  union 
with  God. 

"Within  two  centuries  this  had  changed.  One 
by  one  the  older  forms  of  ritual,  prevalent  in  the 
Jewish  or  ancient  pagan  faiths,  had  been  ingrafted 
upon  Christianity,  changed  in  appearance,  but 
still  recognizable.  Particularly  was  this  true  with 
the  idea  of  sacrifice.  The  gods  of  the  Romans 
and  the  Jehovah  of  the  Jews  had  alike  been  wor- 
shiped with  sacrifices,  and  so  deep  grained  had 
this  become  that  Christianity  could  only  be  ac- 
cepted by  viewing  Christ  as  the  perpetual  sacri- 
fice. In  the  ritual  of  the  mass  this  was  taught 
and  emphasized.  Yet  to  me  this  seems  foreign 
to  the  whole  spirit  of  Christianity." 

The  Clergyman  goes  on  to  tell  of  an  experi- 
ence that  impressed  on.  his  mind  what  he  feels 
is  the  distortion  of  latter-day  Christian 
thought  in  regard  to  this  matter  of  sacrifice: 

"I  visited  the  public  library  at  Boston,  and  saw 
Sargent's  mural  paintings.  One  represents 
Egyptian  and  Assyrian  nature-worships  as  the 
background  for  the  Mosaic  law,  and  as  a  preface 
to  the  prophets  of  Israel.  The  picture  is  full  of 
monstrous  astronomical,  animal,  and  human  sym- 
bols of  fiery  devotion  to  the  instincts  of  the  flesh, 
which  give  place  to  the  dignified  figures  of  He- 
brew prophets,  standing  in  a  row  underneath  the 
symbolic  confusion  of  cruder  faiths.  The  prophets, 
human,  isolated,  rapt,  represent  conscience  and 
the  mind  in  communion  with  God — so  ethical  reli- 
gion is  shown  emerging  from  sacrificial  religion. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  hall,  in  a  lunette,  is 
Jesus  the  Christ.  But  under  what  guise  is  He 
depicted !  He  who  showed  that  religion  was 
Love,  who  placed  above  all  the  law  and  the 
prophets  the  love  of  God  and  the  love  of  man, 
who  taught  us  the  way  of  service  and  the  path  of 
the  spirit,  who  said  of  Himself  that  He  was  the 
way,  the  truth,  and  the  life,  is  shown  to  us  as 
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dead  and  limp,  hanging  on  the  cross,  with  angels 
catching  the  blood  which  drips  from  His  hands. 
Here  is  a  return  to  sacrificial  religion. 

"This  sacrificial  system,  ingrafted  on  Christian- 
ity, conceals  and  distorts  its  meaning.  Such  a 
representation  is  Byzantine  Christianity  and 
Roman  Christianity,  but  it  is  not  the 
Christianity  of  Galilee — not  the  religion 
of  Jesus,  for  that  was  the  fulfilment  of  the 
prophetic,  ethical  ideal.  Christianity  is  not  con- 
cerned with  the  dead,  but  the  living.  The  essen- 
tial teaching  of  Jesus  is  not  that  His  body  died 
to  ransom  us,  but  that  His  spirit  lives  to  inspire 
us." 

The  vievv^  propounded  by  the  Clergyman 
arouses  much  interest,  and  starts  a  lengthy 
discussion  among  the  other  members  of  the 
circle.  Some  are  surprised  by  his  arguments. 
The  Historian,  however,  expresses  agreement 
with  the  attitude  taken.  He  says  that  he,  too, 
has  found  it  very  difficult  to  understand  how 
the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus  could  have  led 
to — Christianity.     As  he  puts  it: 

"This  has  been  a  source  of  constant  wonder 
to  me,  as  I  think  it  is  to  every  student  of  history, 
and  this  wonder  deepens,  as  we  follow  the  history 
of  the  Church  through  the  Middle  Ages,  into  the 
most  profound  admiration  of  the  capacity  of  the 
Church  fathers  to  misinterpret  and  to  misrepre- 
sent. The  crimes  that  have  been  committed  in 
the  name  of  Christianity !  The  aggression  abroad, 
the  extortion  at  home,  the  cruelty,  torture,  and 
murder,  the  magnification  of  pomp  and  splendor, 
the  ambition  for  worldly  power  and  the  unswerv- 
ing relentlessness  of  a  beast  of  prey;  what  one 
of  these  was  not  preached  and  practised  in  the 
name  of  Christ  by  the  Church  which  claimed  to 
follow  Him !  You  speak  of  the  paganizing  of 
the  Christian  ceremony,  but  what  can  we  say  of 
the  'Christianizing'  of  the  human  heart — the  in- 
stilling of  black  fear  of  death,  the  making  of  a 
free  man  a  cringing  coward  before  the  thought 
of  eternal  torture — torture  whose  meaning  the 
Church  daily  showed  him  in  life?  The  Church 
spread  a  pall  over  human  life  which  lingers  even 
to  this  day.  For  what  other  race  fears  death  as 
do  we? 

"The  more  reverently  we  view  the  life  and 
teaching  of  Jesus,  the  more  we  marvel  at  such 
phenomena  as  these." 

Several  of  those  present  feel  that  the  His- 
torian's picture  is  overdrawn.  "I  do  not 
think,"  observes  the  Editor,  "we  should  over- 
look the  other  side  of  the  picture.  H  th^  his- 
tory of  the  church  presents  such  dark  blots,  it 
is  also  full  of  very  inspiring  acts  of  heroism 
and  nobility.  The  faith  that  produced  the 
martyrs  cannot  be  said  to  have  inculcated  only 
fear  of  death."  It  is  finally  decided  that  the 
Historian  shall  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
present  his  point  of  view  fully.  This  he  does 
at  a  subsequent  meeting. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten,  he  says,  at  the 


opening  of  his  argument,  that  Jesus  was  not 
the  real  founder  of  the  Christian  Church.  Ap- 
parently Christ  had  no  thought  of  church  or- 
ganization. Paul  was  the  first  church  organ- 
izer. It  was  he  who  founded  Christianity  as 
an  ecclesiastical  organization,  with  overseers, 
elders  and  deacons.  The  overseers  grew  into 
bishops,  the  elders  into  priests,  and  immedi- 
ately a  kind  of  corruption  of  the  original  spirit 
of  Christian  democracy  began  to  creep 
in.  Within  two  centuries  of  the  cruci- 
fixion of  Christ,  lines  of  separation  were 
being  drawn  between  clergy  and  laity, 
and  sharp  distinctions  made  between  the 
one  "true  doctrine  necessary  to  salvation" 
and  those  "enemies  of  God"  who  ven- 
tured to  disagree  in  any  respect.  The  simple 
moral  doctrines  of  Jesus  were  already  being 
supplanted  by  metaphysical  creeds  and  eccle- 
siastical rules. 

Christianity  was  at  first  bitterly  persecuted, 
and  then,  in  course  of  time,  triumphed  over 
paganism  and  became  the  bulwark  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  Did  it  then  inaugurate  an 
era  of  good  will  and  religious  tolerance?  On 
the  contrary,  says  the  Historian,  it  inaugur- 
ated an  era  of  intense  bigotry.  A  Christian 
edict  of  the  year  380  reads  as  follows:  "We 
ordain  that  the  name  of  Catholic  Christians 
shall  apply  to  all  those  who  obey  this  present 
law.  All  others  we  judge  to  he  mad  and  de- 
mented. .  .  .  They  shall  first  sufifer  the 
wrath  of  God,  then  the  punishment  which  in 
accordance  with  divine  judgment  we  shall  in- 
flict." 

The  con:uption  went  on  apace.  Egypt  and 
Chaldea,  Greece  and  Persia,  all  made  contri- 
butions to  Christian  dogma.  Conceptions  orig- 
inally distinct  and  contradictory  were  moulded 
into  a  seemingly  homogeneous  mass.  By  the 
fifth  century  it  had  become  possible  for  a 
church  council  to  formulate  the  so-called 
"Athanasian  Creed,"  which  has  come  down  to 
us  unchanged,  and  is  now  in  the  English 
prayer-book.  "Such  doctrine,"  the  Historian 
contends,  "finds  no  support  in  the  teachings 
of  Jesus,  to  whom  all  theological  subtleties 
were  alien.  He  surely  never  would  have 
recognized  the  description  of  himself  which 
the  creed  offers." 

Then  came  the  period  of  monasticism,  based 
on  Saint  Augustine's  doctrine,  which  identifies 
original  sin  with  the  attraction  between  the 
sexes.  Who  can  calculate  the  harm  that  this 
doctrine  has  done?  The  natural  instincts  un- 
derlying the  family  came  to  be  viewed  as 
something  inferior,  if  not  downright  unholy. 
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"The  influence  of  such  teachings  in  degrading 
the  relations  between  men  and  women,"  com- 
ments the  Historian,  "must  be  obvious  to  us 
all." 

During  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries 
the  Christian  Church  became  practically  an  in- 
ternational and  super-national  state,  with  head- 
quarters at  Rome,  The  Pope  not  only  claimed 
to  be  the  over-lord  of  the  Kings  and  even 
the  Emperors,  but  he  was  able  to  substantiate 
his  claims  in  theory,  and  not  infrequently  in 
practice.  Now,  if  ever,  was  the  supreme  op- 
portunity for  Christianity  to  show  its  mettle, 
and  to  win  over  the  whole  world  to  Christ's 
gospel.  Instead,  it  sank  deeper  and  deeper 
into  degradation.  Its  Popes  were  notoriously 
evil  men;  its  clergy  utterly  demoralized.  It 
opposed  not  merely  any  reconsideration  of  its 
own  claims,  but  every  onward  step,  whether 
in  the  realm  of  thought  or  in  the  social  order. 

And  even  the  Reformation,  continues  the 
Historian,  did  not  mend  matters.  The  power- 
ful forces  of  conservatism  suffered  little 
change  when  the  Protestant  revolt  came.  "The 
Reformation,"  he  says,  "may  be  described  as 
nine-tenths  conservatism  and  one-tenth  reac- 
tion." To  Luther,  Melanchthon  and  Calvin 
the  suggestions  of  Copernicus  seemed  silly  and 
wicked ;  while  Luther  consistently  opposed  the 
moderate  social  demands  of  the  peasants. 

Even  yet  the  Historian's  indictment  is  not 
completed.  He  passes  over  the  horrors  of  the 
Inquisition  to  speak  of  the  Christian  Church's 
opposition,  in  every  age,  to  growth  in  knowl- 
edge. He  says  that  "it  has,  down  to  the  pres- 
ent day,  consistently  cultivated  superstition 
and  obfuscation  in  the  supposed  interests  of 
an  ignorant  people,"  and  he  confesses  that  he 
was  surprised,  in  traveling  through  France  re- 
cently, to  find  how  many  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic churches  still  exhibit  "saints'  bones"  and 
similar  "relics,"  accortipanied  by  certificates  of 
authenticity  and  suggestions  as  to  the  malady 
for  which  prayers  to  the  saint  are  peculiarly 
efficacious. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  Historian's  "case" 
against  Christianity.  He  holds  his  auditors 
throughout  the  whole  resume,  and  upon  its 
conclusion  the  Mathematician  thanks  him  for 
"an  extensive  outline  so  graphic."  At  the  same 
time,  adds  the  host,  the  question  inevitably 
arises:  How  far  is  this  sad  record  properly 
speaking  a  religious  document,  and  how  far  a 
psychological  document,  revealing  the  action 
of  ignorance,  intolerance  and  self-seeking,  as 
would  the  history  of  any  organization  whatso- 
ever?    "For  my  own  part,"  he  says,  "I  would, 


at  the  beginning,  attempt  to  defend  the  view 
that  these  'crimes  committed  in  the  name  of 
Christ'  are  properly  ascribed  neither  to  reli- 
gion nor  to  organization  as  a  principle,  but 
rather  to  those  promptings  and  passions  of 
human  nature  with  which  the  religious  spirit 
must  contend,  and  which  from  time  to  time 
dominated  the  church  organization,  as  they 
have  all  other  human  institutions." 

To  this  the  Historian  replies:  "That  does 
not  tell  us  very  much,  does  it?  And  another 
trouble  is  that  the  Christian  Church  is  entirely 
unwilling  to  be  regarded  as  a  purely  human 
institution." 

The  Mathematician  then  declares:  "The 
church  of  which  you  have  traced  the  history 
is  plainly  very  human,  and  whether  it  is  willing 
or  not  we  shall  have  to  recognize  it  as  such. 
In  order  for  religion,  or  anything 
else,  to  be  effective  in  the  world,  some  type 
of  organization  is  obviously  necessary." 

At  this  point  the  Pragmatist  interjects : 
"Pardon  me,  but  why  should  organization  be 
necessary  to  religion  any  more  than  to 
poetry?" 

The  Mathematician  answers : 

"Surely  even  poetry  needs  organization.  A 
poem  becomes  eflfective  only  as  it  is  known.  To 
make  it  known  there  is  reed  of  organization — of 
the  publisher  and  bookseller,  and  of  what  is,  in 
fact,  a  very  complicated  mechanism.  ...  Is 
it  not  really  obvious  that  for  the  dissemination, 
and  even  for  the  preservation,  of  any  idea,  or 
force,  or  method,  organization  is  necessary?  Long 
before  the  days  of  publishers  poetry  still  had  its 
external  organization  in  the  bards  and  minstrels, 
save  for  which  the  early  songs  and  sagas  would 
never  have  come  down  to  us.  The  more  I  think 
of  it,  the  more  poetry  seems  to  me  the  epitome 
of  organization,  the  most  highly  and  rigidly  or- 
ganized of  all  forms  of  expression,  its  value  de- 
pending no  less  upon  the  perfection  of  its  form 
than  upon  the  truth  of  its  meaning.  I  do  not 
think  we  can  seriously  discuss  the  value  of  or- 
ganization ;  but  that  the  question  is  rather  how 
to  retain  its  effectiveness  while  eliminating  its 
evils.  The  record  the  Historian  has  traced  for  us 
brines  this  problem  clearly  into  view,  and  should, 
I  think,  help  us  toward  a  solution ;  for  it  should  • 
enable  us  to  analyze  the  forces  operative. 

"Chief  among  these,  I  believe,  is  the  tendency  to 
look  for  support  to  the  visible  rather  than  the  in- 
visible; the  tendency  toward  materialization, 
which  causes  us  so  readily  to  substitute  adherence 
to  the  letter  for  obedience  to  the  spirit.  Jesus 
said :  'He  that  loveth  me  not  keepeth  not  my  say- 
ings.' But,  as  the  Historian  points  out,  those 
who  came  later  replaced  this  love  by  formal  ac- 
ceptance of  a  creed,  and  obedience  by  membership 
in  an  organization.  It  seems  we  have  here  some- 
thing more  fundamental  than  the  common  failing 
of  losing  sight  of  our  ends  in  dwelling  on  the 
means.  This  last  is  undoubtedly  accountable  for 
much — tho  we  would  not  conclude  therefrom  that 
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we  should  have  no  means  whereby  to  attain  ends. 
But  here  I  think  we  have  the  action  of  something 
far  more  universal.  I  mean  the  action  of  fear. 
Is  not  this  at  the  basis  of  the  formalization  and 
the  indoctrinization  of  religion  ?  We  are  afraid 
in  the  presence  of  existence;  Hke  children  waking 
from  nightmare,  we  long  for  something  tangible, 
something  visible,  something  we  can  lay  hold  of. 
For  when  fear  comes,  then  faith  is  shaken  and 
the  inner  sight  obscured.  Therefore  it  is  that  we 
seek  external  supports  to  which  we  may 
cling.     ... 

"Is  not  the  history  of  the  Church,  when  viewed 
in  this  light,  the  history  of  a  struggle  between 
religion  and  these  elements,  of  our  nature  which 
are   essentially  cowardly  and  self-seeking?" 

The  Editor  points  out  that  there  is  a  danger 
of  losing  sight,  in  the  discussion,  of  the  re- 
deeming elements  in  Christianity.  "Read  the 
records,"  he  says,  "of  the  Jesuit  missionaries 
in  Asia,  in  Africa,  or  among  the  Indians  in 
America."     He  continues: 

"Even  when  the  Church  was  at  its  worst,  there 
never  lacked  those  who  sought  to  follow  the 
example  of  Jesus,  and  who  had  that  inner  illu- 
mination which  comes  from  living  one's  beliefs. 
Remember  that  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  for  example, 
was  leading  his  followers  to  poverty,  meekness 
and  the  imitation  of  Christ,  while  Innocent  III 
was  magnifying  the  pomp  and  power  of  the  Papal 
chair.  .  .  .  The  spirit  of  these  movements 
and  their  teachings  have  endured  unchanged — the 
same  to-day  as  when  Jesus  taught,  nineteen  hun- 
dred years  ago.  That  is  to  me  the  true  Church, 
this  moving  spirit  and  those  who  embody  it." 

Thereupon  the  Social  Philosopher  asks:  "Is 
not  the  confusion  betw^een  life  and  a  theory 
of  life — the  belief  that  Belief  brings  salva- 
tion— the  explanation  of  the  whole  history  of 
the  Church?  li  vj'q.  grant  this,  does  not  all 
the  rest  follow  as  a  matter  of  course?" 

This  leads  the  Historian  to  exclaim :  "What- 
ever be  its  explanation,  it  is  a  most  disappoint- 
ing record — a  terrible  record  to  call  reli- 
gious"; then,  turning  to  the  Clergyman,  who 
has  been  silent,  he  asks:  "Do  you  not  think 
so  also?  Do  you  not  think  that  Christianity 
has  been  very  disappointing?" 

The  Clergyman  makes  this  impressive 
reply : 

"Disappointing,  perhaps,  to  Jesus;  but  surely 
we  cannot  call  it  so.  Look  at  what  it  has  done. 
Your  outline  is  so  extensive  it  is  misleading.  You 
have  had  to  leave  out  of  account  entirely  what 
must  be  the  most  essential  element  in  judging  of 
any  religious  movement.  This  is  the  effect  it  has 
had  upon  the  religious-minded  man.  Here  is  the 
actual  history  of  religion,  written  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  in  the  lives  of  its  worshippers. 
The  medieval  pope,  thundering  anathemas,  is  not 
making  the  history  of  religion,  but  the  history^  of 
war.  The  great  current  of  religious  evolution 
flows  by,  careless  of  his  denunciations. 


"Consider  the  life  of  the  religious  man  before 
the  coming  of  Christianity.  Go  back  to  the  Greek 
civilization,  to  its  wonderful  philosophy,  its  art 
and  its  poetry — but  also  its  unutterable  vices.  .  . 
The  thought  of  these  practices  now  excites  only 
loathing  and  disgust,  and  our  whole  civilization 
unites  in  outlawing  them.  It  took  Christianity  a 
thousand  years  to  stamp  this  out,  but  it  has  done 
it.  Whatever  else  we  have  gained,  religion 
and  debauchery  have  been   forever  dissociated. 

"Consider  the  facts.  Look  at  human  nature  as 
it  is  and  as  it  was.  So  far  from  being  disappoint- 
ing, I  believe  that,  could  we  reconstruct  the  con- 
ditions in  which  Jesus  taught,  measure  and  ana- 
lyze the  forces. of  that  time  and  people,  see  them 
all  as  they  were,  not  as  now  we  fancy  them,  why, 
then  I  believe  we  could  calculate  with_  mathe- 
matical precision  the  whole  course  of  Christianity. 
So  many  years  of  persecution,  so  many  centuries 
of  temporal  power,  so  long  a  period^  of  supersti- 
tion and  authority,  so  much  metaphysical  theology, 
so  much  subtle  logic  on  misconceived  premises, — 
all  these  could  have  been  foretold.  All  the  hor- 
rors of  the  inquisition,  all  the  retaliation  of  the 
reformers,  all  the  abuse  of  power  and  degrada- 
tion of  high  office,  all  these,  too,  could,  I  believe, 
have  been  foreseen ;  the  working  out  and  purging 
of  the  race  from  its  poison. 

"The  effect  of  Christianity  upon  the  world 
might  be  considered  almost  as  the  mechanical 
problem  of  the  resultant  of  forces — presenting  in- 
evitable conflicts  and  the  appearance  and  tempor- 
ary domination  of  all  sorts  of  anti-Christian  fac- 
tors. 

"Why  will  not  you  scientists  who  preach  the 
conservation  of  energy  apply  it?  Why  will  you 
not  see  that  the  forces  acting  in  men's  minds  and 
hearts  must  work  outward  to  their  inevitable  con- 
clusion? I  can  conceive  of  Jesus  waiting  through 
the  centuries  till  this  should  have  been  accom- 
plished, waiting  and  working  for  its  accomplish- 
ment. And  I  can  even  believe  that,  whatever  the 
human  brain  may  have  thought,  the  Great  Soul 
within  foresaw  all  this  from  the  beginning — fore- 
saw the  ages  of  misunderstanding  before  _  His 
mission  would  be  fulfilled,  before  His  spirit  of 
love  and  of  service  would  dwell  universally  in 
the  hearts  of  those  who  profess  Him,  before  He 
could  'come  again,'  no  longer,  perhaps,  as  a  man 
among  men,  but  as  the  Spirit  of  Man  itself,  ani- 
mating and  uplifting  the  race  to  knowledge  of 
its  Divine  Sonship." 


And  this  is  the  final  note  of  the  book.  After 
the  company  had  departed,  the  Mathematician 
moved  to  the  window,  looking  up,  out  from 
the  cavernous  street  in  which  he  dwelt,  far 
into  the  still  spaces  of  the  night. 

"The  stars  in  their  wide  courses  held  his  gaze, 
and  before  he  turned  away  they  were  paling_  in 
the  summer  dawn.  Before  him  came  the  vision 
the  Clergyman  had  drawn  of  the  spirit  of  Christ 
waiting  and  working  through  the  centuries  till 
He  could  come  again  into  the  hearts  of  men.  His 
meaning  and  His  mission  understood.  And  in 
the  Mathematician's  ears  there  rang  the  words 
from  Revelation, 

"  'I^  Jesus,  am  the  bright,  the  morning  star. 

"  'Surely  I  come  quickly.'  " 
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THE    ASTOUNDING    NEGATIONS    OF    CHRISTIAN 

SCIENCE 


iHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  stands  or 
falls  on  its  peculiar  definition  of 
God,  its  peculiar  attitude  toward 
mind  and  matter.  If  it  becomes 
a  great  and  powerful  religion,  as 
many  prophesy,  it  will  be  because  of  this 
definition  and  because  of  this  attitude.  Yet 
at  the  present  time  very  few  outside  of  the 
Christian  Science  ranks  have  any  clear  idea  or 
can  give  any  intelligent  account  of  these  cen- 
tral points  in  its  philosophy. 

The  fundamental  contention  of  Christian 
Science  is  that  God  is  beneficent  Mind;  that 
He  is  All-in- All;  and  that  therefore  every- 
thing that  appears  to  contradict  the  Divine 
attributes  is  actually  non-existent.  At  first 
glance,  nothing  could  seem  simpler  or  easier 
to  grasp.  But  the  very  simplicity  of  this  state- 
ment is  misleading.  Its  implications,  as  inter- 
preted by  Mrs.  Eddy,  subvert  all  that  we  have 
hitherto  regarded  as  most  true  and  most  real. 
It  literally  takes  the  ground  from  under  our 
feet. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  ground,  according 
to  Christian  Science.  The  material  universe, 
being  material,  could  not  have  been  created  by 
God,  because  "matter  is  contrary  to  God,  and 
cannot  emanate  from  Him."  ("Science  and 
Health,"  page  273.)  The  world  we  know  is 
a  myth,  an  illusion,  ''such  stuff  as  dreams  are 
made  of."  We  think  we  have  bodies,  but  they 
too  are  myths..  Sin  and  suflfering  and  disease 
are  imaginary.  Death  itself  can  be  conquered. 
At  this  point  in  the  unfoldment  of  the 
Christian  Science  argument  the  average  mind 
is  apt  to  lapse  into  scorn  or  bewilderment.  If 
God  did  not  create  matter,  it  may  well  be 
asked,  who  did?  If  seeming-matter  exists, 
where  did  it  come  from?  If  God  did  not 
create  our  bodies,  who  did?  Did  we  create 
them  ourselves?  If  pain  and  suffering,  sick- 
ness and  sin — seemingly  the  realest  things  we 
know — are  all  illusions,  then  what  is  real?  If 
death  can  be  vanquished,  why  has  no  one  of 
the  unnumbered  inhabitants  of  this  globe  ever 
demonstrated  the  fact? 

Christian  Science  has  an  answer  for  all 
these  questions.  Whatever  strength  or  vital- 
ity it  possesses,  it  owes  to  the  answers  that 
it  has  been  able  to  give  to  just  such  questions. 
The  inquirer  is  answered  primarily,  of  course, 
in  Mrs.  Eddy's  "Science  and  Health,"  the  text- 
book of  the  movement.     He  is  also  being  an- 


swered daily  by  the  growing  army  of  Mrs. 
Eddy's  disciples,  from  the  lecture  platform,  in 
Christian  Science  reading-rooms  and  study- 
classes,  and  in  the  tracts,  pamphlets,  and  week- 
ly and  monthly  publications  of  the  new  cult. 

The  unconverted  mind,  we  have  said,  is  apt 
to  lapse  into  scorn  or  bewilderment  when  con- 
fronted by  the  negations  of  Christian  Science. 
The  sense  of  negation,  of  lack,  is  likely  to  be 
the  first  emotion  of  the  outsider  who  tries  to 
understand  the  Christian  Science  point  of 
view.  But  the  Christian  Scientists  themselves 
lay  their  chief  stress  on  the  positive,  not  the 
negative,  side  of  their  creed.  They  claim  to 
turn  human  vision  upward,  not  downward.  If 
they  destroy  the  lower  and  the  illusive,  it  is 
only,  they  would  say,  that  they  may  reveal  the 
higher.  Properly  understood,  indeed.  Chris- 
tian Science  is  a  philosophy  of  almost  inde- 
scribable and  unthinkable  Idealism.  It  teaches 
that  all  is  spirit  and  that  there  is  nothing  ex- 
cept spirit. 

The  one  great  obstacle  to  a  realization  of 
this  Spiritual  Order,  Mrs.  Eddy  and  her  fol- 
lowers iterate  and  reiterate,  lies  in  human  be- 
lief in  matter.  Our  physical  senses  make  a 
certain  report  of  the  universe,  and  we  accept 
the  report  as  accurate.  Nothing,  according  to 
Christian  Science,  could  be  more  misleading. 
Our  material  senses  do  not  inform ;  they  de- 
ceive. "To  deny  the  truthfulness  of  all  we 
receive  materially,"  says  a  recent  writer  in  the 
Christian  Science  Journal  (Boston),  "is  the 
first  step  in  our  philosophy."  The  writer  goes  on 
to  address  the  reader  directly  and  incisively: 

"Do  you  deny  the  reality  of  all  that  you  per- 
ceive through  the  five  senses,  and  affirm  the 
existence  of  God  as  the  infinite,  and  hence  the 
only,  existence?  If  it  is  a  mere  verbal  utterance, 
or  merely  a  mental  admission  that  such  a  theory 
exists,  you  may  as  well  spare  yourself  the  trouble, 
for  no  proof  will  be  forthcoming.  You  have 
neither  denied  on  the  one  hand  nor  affirmed  on 
the  other — you  have  merely  dallied  tentatively 
with  a  purely  hypothetical  proposition. 

"If,  however,  deep  down  in  your  inmost  con- 
sciousness has  come  the  abiding  conviction  that 
the  sjjiritual  alone  is  real,  because  it  alone  can  be 
the  expression  of  God,  who  is  Spirit;  and  there- 
fore that  the  material  is  the  unreal — baseless, 
futile,  whimsical  as  any  dream  of  the  night — 
then  practical  proofs  of  the  truth  of  this  phil- 
osophy are  forthcoming." 

But  surely,  it  will  be  urged,,  this  is  not  bib- 
lical doctrine?     Mr§,  E4dy  replies  in  effect: 
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"Yes,  it  is ;  if  the  Bible  is  interpreted  correct- 
ly." Until  now,  she  intimates,  there  has  never 
been  a  correct  interpretation.  "Science  and 
Health,  with  Key  to  the  Scriptures,"  was  writ- 
ten for  the  express  purpose  of  filling  this 
need. 

In  all  the  Biblical  exegesis  devised  by  in- 
genious minds  during  twenty  centuries,  it 
would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  match 
Mrs.  Eddy's  explanation  of  the  book  of  Gene- 
sis. It  has  probably  never  before  occurred  to 
any  one  to  question  the  fact  that  the  first 
chapters  of  the  Bible  chronicle  a  Divine  crea- 
tion of  a  material  world  of  material  objects — 
land,  water,  man,  animals,  and  fowls  of  the 
air.  The  Bible  narrative  is  apparently  so  com- 
pletely at  variance  with  Mrs.  Eddy's  theory 
of  the  non-existence  of  matter  that  one  would 
suppose  she  would  have  to  abandon  this  par- 
ticular portion  of  the  Scriptures.  But  she 
does  nothing  of  the  kind.  In  one  sense,  she 
admits,  the  book  of  Genesis  is  "the  history 
of  the  untrue  image  of  God";  parts  of  it  are 
"a  lie";  but  "rightly  viewed"  she  adds,  "this 
deflection  of  being  serves  to  suggest  the 
proper  reflection  of  God  and  the  spiritual  ac- 
tuality of  man." 

Mrs.  Eddy  goes  on  to  argue  that  all  the 
supposedly  material  objects  created  by  God 
were  really  spiritual  ideas,  or  "forms  of 
thought."  If  we  have  come  to  regard  these 
ideas  as  material  objects,  that  is  not  God's 
fault;  it  is  ours.  We  have  taken  His  ether- 
ealities, and  degraded  them  to  the  level  of  our 
gross  intelligences.  "Creation  is  ever  appear- 
ing," says  Mrs.  Eddy,  "and  must  ever  con- 
tinue to  appear  from  the  nature  of  its  inex- 
haustible source.  Mortal  sense  inverts  this 
appearing,  and  calls  ideas  material."  All  this 
is  rather  vague,  but  a  clearer  meaning  emerges 
in  the  following  passage : 

"To  mortal  mind,  the  universe  is  liquid,  solid, 
aeriform.  Spiritually  interpreted,  rocks  and 
mountains  stand  for  solid  and  grand  ideas.  Ani- 
mals and  mortals  metaphorically  present  the  grada- 
tion of  mortal  thought,  rising  in  the  scale  of  in- 
telligence, taking  form  in  masculine,  feminine,  or 
neuter  gender.  The  fowls,  which  fly  above  the 
earth  in  the  open  firmament  of  heaven,  corre- 
spond to  aspirations  soaring  beyond  and  above 
corporeality  to  the  understanding  of  the  incor- 
poreal  and  divine  Principle,   Love." 

God,  it  seems,  is  so  far  from  being  respon- 
sible for  the  material  world  that  He  does  not 
even  know  of  its  existence.    To  quote  again: 

"Spirit  blesses  the  multiplication  of  its  own 
pure  and  perfect  ideas.     From  the   infinite  ele- 


ments of  the  one  Mind  emanate  all  forms,  colors, 
and  qualities,  and  these  are  mental,  both  primar- 
ily and  secondarily.  Their  spiritual  nature  is  dis- 
cerned only  through  the  spiritual  senses.  Mortal 
mind  inverts  true  likeness,  and  confers  animal 
names  and  natures  upon  its  own  misconceptions. 
IgTiorant  of  the  origin  and  operations  of  mortal 
mind — that  is,  ignorant  of  itself — this  so-called 
mind  puts  forth  its  own  qualities,  and  claims  God 
as  their  author;  albeit  God  is  ignorant  of  the 
existence  of  both  this  mortal  mentality  and  its 
claim,  for  the  claim  usurps  the  deific  prerogatives 
and  is  an  attempted  infringement  on  infinity."     • 

This  amazing  theory  of  creation  is  eluci- 
dated in  a  hundred  different  ways  in  Christian 
Science  literature.     One  writer  says: 

"Men  are  beginning  to  accept  the  contention 
that  it  is  impossible  for  the  human  mind — 'the 
fleshly  mind,'  as  St.  Paul  has  it;  'mortal  mind,' 
as  Mrs.  Eddy  calls  it— to  cognize  ultimate  reality; 
that  material  phenomena  are  indeed  nothing  but 
the  human  mind  made  manifest  to  itself  accord- 
ing to  laws  of  its  own  making,  as  whimsical  and 
illusive  as  the  circumstances  of  a  dream ;  in  other 
words,  the  human  mind  evolves  from  itself  and 
for  jtself  the  phenomena  that  it  attempts  to  in- 
vestigate, and  is  therefore  merely  playing  with 
its  own  phantoms;  bereft  of  any  criterion  and 
lost  in  the  maze  of  its  own  hallucinations." 

Another  expositor  offers  the  following  illus- 
tration : 

"The  so-called  laws  of  matter  are  no  more 
legitimate  than  would  be  the  laws  of  a  company 
of  children  playing  'Legislature.'  They  might 
fancy  themselves  to  be  lawmakers  and  pass  laws 
to  govern  themselves  and  laws  to  punish  those 
who  broke  these  self-made  laws.  If  these  chil- 
dren were  deeply  engrossed  in  their  play,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  convince  them  that  their  laws  were 
based  simply  upon  imagination,  and  that  they  were 
not  subject  to  these  laws  of  their  own  making. 
In  a  similar  way  men  and  women  have  assumed 
that  they  are  legislators,  and  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
vince them  that  they  are  not  subject  to  their  own 
laws  of  health  and  limitation,  and  that  as  spirit- 
ual beings  they  are  free  from  the  bondage  of 
material  sense  and  its  so-called  laws  and  are  sub- 
ject only  to  spiritual  law,  divine  Principle." 

The  manifestation  of  God  through  mortals, 
Mrs.  Eddy  tells  us,  is  "as  light  passing  through 
the  window  pane.  The  light  and  the  glass 
never  mingle,  but  as  matter,  the  glass  is  less 
opaque  than  the  walls."  Our  bodies,  we  learn 
further,  instead  of  being  sentient  material 
forms,  are  "sensationless" ;  and  "God,  the  Soul 
of  man  and  of  all  existence,  being  perpetual 
in  His  own  individuality,  harmony  and  im- 
mortality, imparts  and  perpetuates  these  quali- 
ties in  man — through  Mind,  not  matter."  From 
this  it  follows  that  "matter  can  have  no  pain 
nor  inflammation.  Your  body  would  suffer 
no  more   from  tension  or  wounds  than    the 
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trunk  of  a  tree  which  you  gash  or  the  electric 
wire  which  you  stretch,  were  it  not  for  mortal 
mind."    To  quote  further: 

"Man  is  never  sick,  for  Mind  is  not  sick  and 
matter  cannot  be.  A  false  belief  is  both  tempter 
and  tempted,  the  sin  and  the  sinner,  the  disease 
and  its  cause.  It  is  well  to  be  calm  in  sickness ; 
to  be  hopeful  is  still  better;  but  to  understand 
that  sickness  is  not  real  and  that  Truth  can  de- 
stroy its  seeming  reality,  is  best  of  all,  for  this 
understanding  is  the  universal  and  perfect 
remedy." 

This  conception  of  the  unreality  of  sick- 
ness may  seem  like  sheer  lunacy  to  the  mind 
that  is  not  prepared  for  it,  but  Christian  Sci- 
entists accept  it  implicitly,  and  base  the  con- 
duct of  their  lives  and  all  their  healing  prac- 
tice on  its  supposed  truth.  The  first  and  most 
obvious  objection  to  the  theory  is  met  by  one 
of  the  most  active  Christian  Science  propa- 
gandists, Judge  Septimus  J.  Hanna  (his  title 
of  *7"d&^"  was  won  in  1867  in  the  County 
Court  at  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa),  in  a  leaflet  en- 
titled "The  Real  and  the  Unreal."  He  says 
in  part : 

"As  to  sickness,  it  may  be  asked,  is  it  not  real 
to  the  suffering  invalid?  Humanly  speaking,  yes, 
distressingly  real — while  it  lasts ;  but  when  it  is 
entirely  gone — destroyed — by  whatever  means, 
where  is  its  reality,  in  the  Christian  Science  use 
of  the  term?  It  was — if  we  may  be  allowed  the 
paradox — a  temporary  reality.  The  most  ardent 
advocate  of  the  reality  of  pain  surely  will  not 
maintain  that  pain  is  eternal.  If  it  were  there 
would  be  little  use  in  either  physician  or  Chris- 
tian Scientist  endeavoring  to  prevent  it. 

"In  thousands  of  instances  the  Christian  Science 
practitioner  has  been  called  to  the  bedside  of 
persons  writhing  in  pain  which  seemed  to  them 
unendurable,  but  in  a  few  moments  it  was  gone, 
and  the  patient  resting  at  perfect  ease,  or  in  a 
peaceful  slumber.  After  the  pain  was  thus  de- 
stroyed, will  it  be  said  that  it  is  yet  real?  It  was 
real  to  the  senses  of  the  patient  while  it  lasted; 
but  this  is  not  the  kind  of  reality  meant  by  the 
Christian  Science  use  of  the  word.  Nor  is  it  an 
un^yar ranted  juggling  with  words.  It  is  but  the 
logical  distinction  between  the  temporary  and 
permanent — ^the  temporal  and  eternal." 

A  writer  in  a  late  issue  of  the  Christian 
Science  Sentinel  elaborates  the  argument  as 
follows : 

"If  we  have  spiritual  discernment,  we  have 
faith;  for  the  two  are  identical.  And  if  we  know 
or  discern  the  universe  and  man  as  God  knows 
them,  then  in  our  thinking  or  consciousness  we 
reflect  the  divine  thinking,  just  as  Jesus  did. 
When  we  do  this,  we  know  the  power  of  Mind 
as  did  the  Master ;  and  the  Mind  or  conscious- 
ness which  Jesus  had  was  that  consciousness 
which  healed  the  sick,  raised  the  dead,  and  cast 
out  devils   (evils).     Having  freely  received  this 


consciousness  from  God,  he  freely  gave  it  to  as 
many  as  would  receive  it;  and  it  is  our  duty  to 
reflect  this  same  consciousness.  St.  Paul  ex- 
horts, 'Yet  this  mind  be  in  you,  which  was  also 
in  Christ  Jesus.' 

"To  have  and  to  exercise  this  healing  con- 
sciousness, and  obtain  results  therefrom,  several 
things  are  requisite.  First  of  all  we  must  under- 
stand that  all  God's  ideas  and  their  expression 
are  spiritual,  eternal,  and  perfect;  but  it  is  far 
from  sufficient  to  accept  this  intellectually,  as  a 
creed  to  be  recited  in  church  and  on  other  formal 
occasions.  On  the  other  hand,  this  view  of  all 
that  is  must  become  a  part  of  our  habitual  think- 
ing. The  tendency  with  us,  as  mortals,  is  to  let 
our  thoughts,  moment  by  moment,  dwell  upon 
the  subjects  presented  by  the  physical  or  bodily 
senses,  and  to  be  thus  directed  by  what  seems 
to  transpire  in  our  bodies  and  in  the  so-called 
physical  world.  In  other  words,  it  is  considered 
'natural'  for  us  to  let  our  thoughts  drift  with  the 
current  of  sense  testimony.  The  duty  set  before 
us  is  to  make  head  against  this  current  and  never 
to  drift  with  it  a  moment  when  we  can  avoid  it. 

"Our  problem  is  to  gain  gradually,  and  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  the  ability  to  keep  habitually 
our  thoughts  on  the  plane  of  spiritual  discern- 
ment. This  we  shall  accomplish  by  distinctly  and 
purposely  lifting  our  thoughts,  moment  by  mo- 
ment, away  from  the  presentations  of  the  bodily 
senses,  and  by  fixing  them  on  God  and  on  the 
nature  of  His  spiritual  creation ;  or,  if  sense  testi- 
mony obtrudes  itself  upon  us  so  much  that  we 
cannot  ignore  it,  we  may  then  deny  and  reverse 
it  in  favor  of  the  spiritual  truth,  until  its  claims 
are  so  much  silenced  that  they  retire  into  the 
background.  If  we  thus  persistently  take  control 
of  and  direct  our  thoughts,  in  a  few  weeks  or 
months  the  spiritual  attitude  of  mind  will  become 
habitual,  and  most  of  the  time  there  will  abide  in 
consciousness  a  realization  of  the  perfection  of 
man  and  all  real  things ;  that  all  are  expressions 
of  the  spiritual,  eternal,  and  perfect." 

The  whole  matter  is  summed  up  in  one  sen- 
tence in  a  third  utterance:  "If  no  one  believed 
in  sickness,  there  could  be  no  sickness." 

The  unreality  of  sickness  in  Christian  Sci- 
ence doctrine  is  paralelled  by  the  unreality  of 
sin.  Of  the  two,  asserts  Mrs.  Eddy  signifi- 
cantly, the  error  of  sin  is  the  more  stubborn, 
the  more  difficult  to  efface.  She  says  that  she 
"has  raised  up  the  dying,  partly  because  they 
were  willing  to  be  restored,"  but  "has  strug- 
gled long,  and  perhaps  in  vain,  to  lift  a  stu- 
dent out  of  a  chronic  sin."  Nevertheless,  in 
the  ultimate  sense,  sin  has  no  more  reality  than 
sickness.     As  Mrs.  Eddy  puts  it: 

"Since  God  is  All,  there  is  no  room  for  His 
opposite.  God,  Spirit,  alone  created  all,  and 
called  it  good.  Therefore  evil,  being  opposite  of 
good,  js  unreal,  and  cannot  be  the  product  of 
God.  A  sinner  can  receive  no  encouragement 
from  the  fact  that  Science  demonstrates  the  un- 
reality of  evil,  for  the  sinner  would  make  a  reality 
of  sin — would  make  that  real  which  is  imreal. 
and    thus   heap    up    'wrath    against    the    day    of 
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wrath.'  He  is;  joining  in  a  conspiracy  against 
himself — against  his  own  awakening  to  the  awful 
unreality  by  which  he  has  been  deceived.  Only 
those  who  repent  of  sin  and  forsake  the  unreal 
can  fully  understand  the  unreality  of  evil." 

This  conception  of  the  unreality  of  evil,  like 
that  of  the  unreality  of  matter  and  sickness, 
occurs  again  and  again  in  Christian  Science 
teaching,  and  is  a  subject  of  endless  comment- 
ary. One  of  the  clearest  interpretations  ap- 
pears in  Judge  Hanna's  leaflet,  already  cited. 
He  says: 

"Christian  Science  declares  that  only  the  spir- 
itual is  real.  Why?  Because  only  the  spiritual 
is  permanent  and  unchangeable.    It  uses  the  word 

;  real  in  the  same  sense  that  the  apostle  Paul  used 
the  word  eternal,  and  the  word  unreal  in  the 
same  sense  as  he  used  the  word  temporal.  Paul 
divided  sharply  between  the  eternal  (real)  and 
the  temporal    (unreal).     Not   more   so   does   the 

I    Christian  Science  text-book.     Not  more  so  could 

!   anyone — if  Paul's  meaning  is  understood. 

I  "Let  us,  then,  place  sin  over  on  the  side  of  the 
temporal  according  to  the  Pauline  definition, 
which,  according  to  the  Christian  Science  defini- 
tion, is  simply  placing  it  on  the  side  of  the  un- 
real. What  is  its  place?  If  it  is  real,  in  this 
sense,  it  is  eternal,  and  if  eternal  it  can  never 
be  overcome  or  destroyed.  In  this  view  God's 
eternal  Kingdom  would  be  a  Kingdom  wherein 
sin  would  have  eternal  place  and  power.  If  sin 
had  such  place  and  power  all  its  direful  conse- 
quences, its  sorrows,  its  blighting  and  appalling 
effects,  would  likewise  have  place  and  power. 
God's  universe  would  thus  be  a  place  in  which 
there  would  be  endless  sin  with  an  endless  train 
of  sin's  results.  Where,  then,  would  be  mankind's 
redemption  from  sin  and  its  effects?  Where  the 
hope  of  salvation  ?  Where  the  Scriptural  prom- 
ises of  the  saving  of  all? 

"Christian  Scientists  plainly  read  in  Scripture 
the  annihilation  of  all  sin,  and  with  its  annihila- 
tion, the  annihilation,  of  course,  of  all  its  conse- 
quences. In  Genesis,  wherein  God  pronounced 
all  He  made  to  be  good,  nay,  very  good,  Christian 
Scientists  read  of  the  unreality  of  sin.  If  sin,  or 
evil,  then,  is  a  part  of  the  eternal  universe,  it 
either  must  be  good,  or  it  got  into  the  universe 
through  some  creative  power  outside  of  or  apart 
from  God.  Can  we  conceive  this  to  be  true? 
Christian  Science  maintains  that  it  is  not  conceiv- 
able ;  wherefore  it  concludes  that  God  did  not 
create  sin,  that  it  was  not,  could  not  have  been, 
created  by  any  other  power  than  God,  for  Genesis 
plainly  declares  Him  to  have  been  the  only  Cre- 
ator, and  the  only  creative  power.  Whence,  then, 
the  real  origin  of  sin?  Is  it.  can  it  be,  other  than 
a  human  belief,  and  not  a  divine  fact?" 

Not  merely  sin  and  sickness  and  matter,  but 
death  itself,  is  ranged  by  Mrs.  Eddy  in  the 
category  of  human  "beliefs."  "To  the  real 
man  and  the  real  universe,"  she  says,  "there 
is  no  death-process."     She  continues: 

"In  reality  man  never  dies.    The  belief  that  he 
dies    will    not    establish    his    scientific    harmony. 


Death  is  not  the  result  of  Truth  but  of  Error, 
and  one  error  will  not  correct  another. 

"Jesus  proved  by  the  printsi  of  nails  that  his 
body  was  the  same  immediately  after  death  as 
before.  If  death  restores  sight,  sound  and 
strength  to  man,  then  death  is  not  an  enemy  but 
a  better  friend  than  Life.  Alas !  for  the  blindness 
of  belief,  which  makes  harmony  conditional  upon 
death  and  matter,  and  yet  supposes  Mind  unable 
to  produce  harmony !  So  long  as  this  error  of 
belief  remains,  mortals  will  continue  mortal  in 
belief,  and  subject  to  chance  and  change. 

"Sight,  hearing,  all  the  spiritual  senses  of  man, 
are  eternal.  They  cannot  be  lost.  Their  reality 
and  immortality  are  in  Spirit  and  understanding, 
not  in  matter — hence  their  permanence.  If  this 
were  not  so,  man  would  be  speedily  annihilated. 
If  the  five  corporeal  senses  were  the  medium 
through  which  to  understand  God,  then  palsy, 
blindness  and  deafness  would  place  man  in  a  ter- 
rible situation,  where  he  would  be  like  those 
'having  no  hope,  and  without  God  in  the  world' ; 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  these  calamities  often 
drive  mortals  to  seek  and  to  find  a  higher  sense 
of  happiness  and  existence. 

"Life  is  deathless.  Life  is  the  origin  and  ulti- 
mate of  man,  never  attainable  through  death,  but 
gained  by  walking  in  the  pathway  of  Truth  both 
before  and  after  that  which  is  called  death.  There 
is  more  Christianity  in  seeing  and  hearing  spiritu- 
ally than  materially.  There  is  more  Science  in 
the  perpetual  exercise  of  the  Mjind-facnlties  than 
in  their  loss.  Lost  they  cannot  be  while  Mind 
remains." 

Judge  Hanna  enlarges  on  this  thought: 

"Then  what  of  death?  If,  as  all  who  believe 
in  a  future  life  at  all  admit,  it  is  but  a  change 
from  one  state  or  condition  to  another,  it  is  not 
more  real  in  the  logical  sense  of  reality  than  its 
predecessors,  sin  and  sickness.  However  awfully 
and  painfully  real  it  may  seem  to  the  purblind 
sense  of  mortals  this  side  the  veil,  if  life  is  con- 
tinuous, who  shall  say  that  death  is  real  to  the 
sense  of  him  who  has  passed  beyond  the  veil?  To 
his  sense  he  is  yet  alive.  He  may  be  fully  aware 
that  he  has  passed  the  portal  of  what  mortals 
call  death,  but  if  he  is  alive  he  is  azvare  of  it,  and 
therefore  he  is  not  really  dead.  He  has  but  passed 
through  the  belief  of  death — the  temporal  condi- 
tions which  bring  about  the  change  called  death, 
but  which  conditions  are  not  and  cannot  be  eter- 
nal, else  death  would  be  eternal ;  this  would  be, 
not  death,  but  extinction." 

Such,  in  brief,  are  the  main  tenets  of  Chris- 
tian Science.  The  nev^'  belief,  it  is  no  ex- 
aggeration to  say,  will  succeed  or  fail  in  just 
the  degree  that  the  credibility  of  its  four  great 
denials  of  matter,  sickness,  sin,  and  death, 
wins  the  support  of  human  intelligence.  Is  it 
likely  that  the  world,  or  that  any  large  section 
of  humanity,  will  ever  be  converted  to  a  belief 
in  these  astounding  negations  ?  It  is  too  soon 
to  say.  But  one  thing  is  certain :  The  steady 
growth  of  Christian  Science,  its  vitality  and 
fascination  for  thousands  of  minds,  consti- 
tutes a  challenging  sign  of  the  times. 
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A     BASIS    FOR    CERTAINTY    CONCERNING    CHRIST 

AND    HIS    GOSPEL 


HE  destructive  character  of  so 
much  of  modern  criticism  with 
reference  to  the  Gospels  as  a 
source  for  our  knowledge  con- 
cerning Jesus  has  become  so  pro- 
nounced that  even  advanced  thinkers  recog- 
nize the  justice  of  the  conservative  claim  that 
this  criticism  has  not  been  able  to  furnish  a 
satisfactory  basis  for  faith  in  Christ  and  the 
gospel  he  proclaimed.  Just  how  to  arrive  at 
such  a  basis  in  the  face  of  critical  pronounce- 
ments, without  returning  to  the  old  formal 
principle  of  the  Reformation,  that  the  Scrip- 
tures as  such  are  the  final  court  of  appeal  in 
all  matters  of  faith  and  life,  has  been  vexing 
and  perplexing  the  critics  not  a  little.  But  one 
of  the  hopeful  signs  of  the  times  is  a  marked 
tendency  in  the  direction  of  positive  and  con- 
structive attempts,  manifesting  themselves  in 
the  field  of  Christological  literature.  A  char- 
acteristic discussion  of  this  kind  appears  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  great  organ  of  liberal  the- 
ology in  Germany,  the  Christliche  Welt,  of 
Marburg,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Johannes 
Mtiller. 

The  problem  presented  by  the  history  of 
Jesus,  says  Dr.  Miiller,  has  in  the  twentieth 
century  become  exceedingly  complicated,  and 
we  are  simply  compelled  to  seek  for  a  radical 
solution.  As  late  as  ten  years  ago,  he  con- 
tinues, the  results  of  historico-critical  research, 
as  far  as  the  life  of  Jesus  is  concerned,  were 
comparatively  simple.  After  the  sources  of 
the  life  and  doings  of  Christ  had  passed 
through  the  fire  of  criticism  for  three  genera- 
tions, and  their  value  had  been  carefully 
gauged,  it  was  generally  regarded  as  an  almost 
axiomatic  truth  that  the  first  three  gospels 
furnished  an  absolutely  reliable  account  of  the 
person  and  teachings  of  Christ.  The  con- 
clusion of  almost  all  the  authoritative  critics 
was  that  the  Synoptic  Gospels  were  historically 
correct. 

But  this  conclusion  is  now,  in  Dr.  Muller's 
opinion,  no  longer  possible.  For  through  the 
researches  of  the  past  few  years  the  seemingly 
final  outcome  of  long  years  of  investigation 
has  been  seriously  called  into  question.  Not 
only  are  the  accounts  of  the  Gospels  regarded 
as  unreliable,  but  everywhere  have  been  dis- 
covered reflex  influences  and  statements  from 
the  post-apostolic  age.  Indeed,  it  is  even 
maintained  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  really  never 


lived,  and  that  in  the  Gospels  he  is  only  a 
personification  of  ideas  and  ideals  of  early 
Christianity.  While  this  and  similar  claims 
may  be  dismissed  as  extremes  of  radical 
thought,  nevertheless  the  whole  trend  of  the 
discussion  and  of  modern  criticism  of  the  life 
and  career  of  Jesus  is  such  as  to  make  it  clear 
that  no  certainty  has  been  reached  in  these 
matters  through  historico-literary  criticism. 
What  one  generation  of  critics  regards  as 
certain  in  reference  to  the  origin,  character, 
literary  composition,  and  the  like,  of  the  Gos- 
pels, and  the  sources  of  Christ's  life  in  gen- 
eral, will  by  the  next  be  discarded  as  unscien- 
tific and  unreliable.  The  question  therefore 
is  forced  upon  Bible  students,  whether  it  is 
not  possible  to  secure  a  firm  basis  for  our  cer- 
tainty concerning  Christ  and  his  teachings 
independent  of  the  ups  and  downs  of  gospel 
criticism.  Is  there  such  a  foundation  upon 
which  the  vicissitudes  of  positive  and  negative 
Bible  research  have  no  effect? 

Dr.  Miiller  answers  this  question  in  the 
affirmative.  Everything  depends,  he  asserts, 
on  the  nature  of  the  value  and  the  virtue  we 
attach  to  Christ's  words.  If  these  are  to  be 
accepted  only  because  Jesus  really  spoke  them, 
then  we  are  bound  to  the  historical  and  liter-  * 
ary  criticism  of  the  gospel  sources  for  all  time ; 
for  then  everything  depends  upon  the  decision 
as  to  whether  they  are  genuine  or  not;  and 
this  same  criticism  must  decide  for  us  what 
meaning  Jesus  attached  to  these  words.  But 
if  our  stress  is  on  the  truth  that  is  contained  in 
the  teachings  ascribed  to  Jesus,  and  the  value 
of  the  gospel  utterances  is  felt  to  lie  solely 
in  their  essential  content,  then  their  signifi- 
cance for  us,  and  for  religious  conviction  and 
life  in  general,  is  independent  of  the  person 
who  spoke  them.  Of  course  here  again  the 
leading  question  is  bound  to  be:  What  is  un- 
derstood by  truth?  If  we  have  in  mind  a 
metaphysical  system  of  transcendental  truths, 
beyond  the  control  of  man's  own  experience, 
then  naturally  we  would  need  an  assurance  of 
the  truth  of  Christ's  utterances  beyond  that  of 
our  own  experience.  But  if  the  truths  which 
we  seek  in  Jesus'  words  are  only  the  develop- 
ment of  the  innermost  experiences  of  the  reli- 
gious nature  of  man,  the  portrait  and  reflec- 
tion of  the  innermost  self,  then  the  teachings 
of  Jesus  have  a  value  and  a  worth  beyond 
compare,  and  entirely  independent  of  the  lit- 
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I     erary  sources  from  which  they  issue.     It  is 
f     only  if  we  find  in  Jesus  a  revelation  of  self, 
of  humanity  in   its  deepest  religious  aspects, 
that  we  can  make  such  empirical  test  of  what 
lie  taught  and  said  the  basis  of  our  confidence 
1     in  the  Gospels.     Negative  criticism  may  con- 
i     tinue  in  the  future  as  it  has  in  the  past,  and 
j     may  furnish  reasons  for  believing  or  disbeliev- 
j     ing  in  the  historical  existence  of  Jesus;  but 
I     the  teaching  of  the  Gospels  will  nevertheless 
retain  the  same  value  for  the  spiritual  life  of 
man.      By   reason  of  their   deep   truth  these 
teachings  will  appeal  to  the  religious  convic- 
tions and  experience  of  the  reader,  and  there- 
by develop,  unfold,  and  increase  the  best  that 
is  in  him,  irrespective  of  the  changing  phases 
of  literary  criticism  of  the  Gospels. 

This  straightforward  argument  of  Dr. 
Miiller's,  while  making  a  strong  appeal  to 
common  sense,  is  far  from  satisfactory  to 
many  theologians.  The  conservative  Alte 
Glaube,  of  Leipzig,  has  lately  printed  two  ar- 
ticles attacking  this  "change  of  basis."    One  is 


by  Pastor  Eberhard  Striker,  who  contends 
that  a  purely  intellectual  conception  of  Jesus, 
based  on  the  idea  that  his  mission  consisted 
only  in  giving  a  true  knowledge  of  God,  and 
furnishing  a  model  for  conduct,  does  injustice 
even  to  the  Synoptic  account,  because  even  in 
these  gospels  (and  not  merely  in  John)  Christ 
is  made  an  object  of  faith  as  well  as  the 
Father.  Another  article,  by  Pastor  F.  W. 
Otto,  declares  that  Miiller's  conception  of 
Jesus  is  exceedingly  superficial,  because  it  ig- 
nores the  fundamental  fact  of  sin,  without  a 
recognition  of  which  religion  of  any  kind, 
and  especially  the  religion  taught  by  Jesus, 
is  without  a  basis  or  foundation.  The  writer 
further  declares  that  this  new  conception  of 
the  Gospels  as  the  source  of  Christ's  teach- 
ings in  the  nature  of  the  case  is  nothing  but 
radical  rationalism,  since  it  eo  ipso  rejects  all 
supernatural  truths  in  Jesus'  preaching,  and 
makes  man  the  measure  of  Jesus'  gospel,  in- 
stead of  making  the  gospel  the  guide  and  the 
rule  of  man,  faith  and  life. 


A    NEW    INTERPRETATION    OF    BUDDHA'S    TEACHINGS 


;SK  the  man  in  the  street  what  he 
knows  of  Buddha,"  writes  the 
anonymous  author  of  "The 
Creed  of  Buddha."*  "He  will 
tell  you  that  Buddha  was  a  pes- 
simist and  an  atheist,  who  denied  the  soul, 
denied  a  supreme  cause,  denied  that  the  world 
had  any  centre  of  reality,  and  taught  his  fol- 
lowers to  look  forward  to  annihilation  as  the 
final  deliverance  from  the  woes  of  earth." 
This  misconception,  in  the  author's  opinion,  is 
merely  the  popular  echo  of  such  well  known 
exponents  of  Buddhism  as  Dr.  Rhys  Davids, 
professor  of  comparative  religion  at  Owen's 
College;  of  Dr.  Paul  Carus,  whose  affiliation 
of  Buddhism  with  the  negative  dogma  of  the 
"religion  of  science"  has  won  for  him  a  cer- 
tificate of  orthodoxy  from  the  South  Buddhist 
Church ;  and  even  of  so  sympathetic  a  student 
as  H.  Fielding  Hall,  author  of  "The  Soul  of  a 
People."  These,  in  turn,  have  only  been  giv- 
ing voice  to  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the 
chief  Oriental  scholars  of  Europe  and 
America,  who,  with  a  few  notable  exceptions, 
maintain  that  "Buddha  denied  the  Ego,  and 
regarded  Nirvana  as  the  prelude  to  annihila- 
tion."    All  this  is  the  formidable  mass  of  opin- 


*The  Creed  of  Buddha.     By  the  author  of  "The  Creed 
of  Christ."     John  Lane  Company. 


ion  which  the  author  of  "The  Creed  of 
Buddha"  now  boldly  undertakes  to  refute.  It 
is  the  main  contention  of  his  book  that  "faith 
in  the  ideal  identity  of  the  individual  with  the 
Universal  Soul  was  the  hidden  fountain  head 
of  Buddha's  practical  teaching." 

The  exposition  of  this  view  bids  fair,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  London  Times  Literary 
Supplement,  "to  effect  a  revolution  in  popular 
sentiment,  bringing  within  the  purview  of  the 
ordinary  reader  the  essential  differences  be- 
tween the  faiths  of  Europe  and  of  Asia,  the 
religious  atmosphere  into  which  the  creed  of 
Buddha  was  born,  its  way  of  salvation,  and 
its  fundamental  doctrines,  the  relation  of 
Western  thought  to  spiritual  ideals,  and  to  the 
potentialities  of  Buddhism."  The  author  is 
convinced  that  the  spiritual  idealism  of 
Ancient  India,  as  presented  in  the  Upanishads, 
was  the  true  source  both  of  the  ethical  teach- 
ings of  Buddha  and  the  poetry  of  Christ. 

Many  grave  charges  have  been  brought  by 
Western  thought  against  Buddha,  says  this 
writer — charges  which  confuse  not  only  "the 
man  in  the  street,"  but  the  earnest  student  of 
Buddhism.  Those  which  he  considers  of  cap- 
ital importance  he  enumerates  and  defines  as 
follows : 

"We  are  told  that  Buddha  denied  the  Soul  or 
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Ego;  in  other  words,  that  his  teaching  was 
materialistic. 

"We  are  told  that  there  was  no  place  for  God 
in  his  system  of  thought ;  in  other  words,  that  his 
teaching  was  atheistic. 

"We  are  told  that  he  regarded  all  existence  as 
intrinsically  evil ;  in  other  words,  that  his  teaching 
was  pessimistic. 

"We  are  told  that  he  taught  men  to  think  only 
of  themselves  and  their  personal  welfare;  in 
other  words,  that  his  scheme  of  life  was  egoistic. 

"We  are  told  that  after  Nirvana — the  inward 
state  of  him  who  has  lifted  the  last  veil  of  illu- 
sion— comes  annihilation;  in  other  words  (since 
what  is  behind  the  last  veil  of  illusion  is  ex  hypo- 
thesi  supremely  real),  that  Buddha  regarded  No- 
thing as  the  Supreme  Reality,  and  that  therefore 
his  teaching  was  nihilistic." 

Each  one  of  these  charges  the  writer  pas- 
sionately; undertakes  to  refute,  claiming,  on 
the  contrary,  that  Gautama  Buddha's  message 
to  man  is  a  high  appeal  to  him  "to  find  his 
true  self,  with  all  that  this  can  give  him — joy, 
peace,  knowledge,  love" — by  suppressing,  not 
encouraging,  egoism,  "with  all  the  desires  and 
delusions  on  which  it  feeds,"  and  by  breaking, 
one  by  one,  all  fetters  of  the  unreal  lower  self ; 
that  the  Nirvana  of  Buddha  (whatever  it  may 
mean  to  the  orthodox  Buddhist  of  to-day)  is 
not  a  prelude  to  annihilation,  but  "a  state  of 
ideal  spiritual  perfection,  in  which  the  soul, 
having  completely  detached  itself — by  the 
force  of  its  own  natural  expansion — from 
what  is  individual,  impermanent  and  phenom- 
enal, embraces  and  becomes  one  with  the  Uni- 
versal, the  Eternal,  and  the  Real."  Buddha, 
who,  according  to  this  hypothesis,  had  accepted 
the  central  idea  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
Upanishads — the  conception  that  the  "Uni- 
versal Self  is  the  true  self  of  each  one  of  us, 
and  that  to  realize  the  true  self  is  the  destiny 
and  the  duty  of  man,"  kept  purposeful  silence, 
"eloquent  and  significant,"  about  God,  and 
turned  man's  attention  to  the  Path  of  Life. 
For  man,  as  Buddha  conceived  of  him,  is  not 
a  citizen  with  a  gulf  fixed  between  him  and  a 
supernatural  Jehovah,  but  a  "living  soul,"  and 
as  such  part  of  the  living  God,  more  or  less 
according  to  his  soul  growth  or  evolution 
through  reincarnation — the  "whirlpool  of  re- 
birth."    The  writer  proceeds  to  affirm: 

"Such  a  teacher  would  begin  by  appealing  to  the 
very  sense  which  it  was  his  most  cherished  desire 
to  cultivate — the  sense  of  reality,  which  is  present 
in  embryo  in  every  breast.  He  would  tell  men 
that  life  is  full  of  suffering,  and,  that  the  chief 
cause  of  suffering  is  the  impermanence — ^and 
therefore  the  unreality — of  the  objects  of  man's 
desire;  and  he  would  expect  them  to  assent  to 
these  propositions. 

"This  is  what  Buddha  did. 


"He  would  explain  to  them  that  the  desire  for 
unreal  things  not  only  caused  suffering  in  this 
or  that  earth-life,  but  also  caused  the  suffering 
to  be  reproduced  in  other  earth-lives — desire  for 
the  shadows  and  illusions  of  earth  being  the  sub- 
jective side  of  the  attractive  force  by  which  earth 
draws  the  unemancipated  soul  back  to  itself  again 
and  again;  and  he  would  ask  them  to  infer  from 
this  that  deliverance  from  suffering  (now  and  in 
the  future)  was  to  be  won  by  the  subjugation, 
and  at  last  by  the  extinction,  of  desire — not  of 
desire  as  such,  but  of  the  base,  carnal,  worldly, 
self-seeking  desires  which,  by  keeping  the  soul 
in  ignorance  of  its  true  nature  and  destiny,  cause 
it  to  eddy  round  and  round  in  the  'whirlpool  of 
rebirth.' 

"This  is  what  Buddha  did. 

"He  would  tell  them — tho  not  in  so  many 
words — that,  if  their  baser  desires  were  to  be 
subdued,  they  must  practise  self-control  and  culti- 
vate sympathy;  and,  with  that  end  in  view,  he 
would  give  them  a  few  simple  rules  for  the  con- 
duct of  life — rules  which  would  provide  for  the 
development  of  self-control  and  sympathy  along 
the  arterial  lines  of  morality,  and  the  authority 
of  which  would  therefore  be  in  a  measure  self- 
evident. 

"This  is  what  Buddha  did." 

For  those  who  had  mastered  the  lower  de- 
sires and  passions,  and  had  cultivated  the 
latent  virtues  of  gentleness,  kindness  and  com- 
passion— had  begun,  in  truth,  to  live  in  the 
lives  of  others — such  a  teacher  would  make 
other  provision.     To  quote  further: 

"He  would  teach  them  to  distinguish  between 
the  shadows  and  realities  of  life,  to  rid  them- 
selves of  every  self-seeking  desire  and  every  self- 
affirming  delusion,  to  quench  lust  and  anger,  to 
extend  in  every  direction  the  radiating  light  of 
sympathy  and  good  will. 

"This  is  what  Buddha  did. 

"He  would  tell  them  that,  when  the  last  taint 
of  egoism  and  the  last  shadow  of  ignorance  had 
disappeared,  the  happiness  to  which  they  had  al- 
ways had  an  indefeasible  title,  but  a  title  which 
each  man  in  turn  had  to  make  good  for  himself, 
would  at  last  be  theirs ;  that  the  Path  which  they 
had  followed  for  so  long  would  lead  them  at  last 
to  the  fullness  of  knowledge,  the  fullness  of  peace, 
the  fullness  of  love — and  therefore  to  unimagin- 
able bliss. 

"This  is  what  Buddha  did. 

"But  he  would  impress  on  them  that  they  lived 
in  a  world  in  which  causes  always  produce  their 
natural  and  necessary  effects ;  that  the  conse- 
quences of  their  conduct  would  therefore  follow 
them  wherever  they  went;  that  external  rewards 
were  not  to  be  hoped  for;  that  external  punish- 
ments were  not  to  be  dreaded;  that  virtue  was  its 
own  reward  and  vice  its  own  punishment,  in  the 
sense  that  whatever  is  done  or  left  undone  in- 
evitably reacts  upon  the  character,  and,  through 
the  character,  affects  for  weal  or  for  woe  the 
destiny  of  the  soul;  that  interference  from  with- 
out was  in  the  nature  of  things  impossible;  that 
the  whole  sacrificial  system  was  based  on  a  delu- 
sion ;  that  ceremonial  observances  were  of  no 
avail; — he  would  teach  them,  in  fine,  that  each 
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man  in  turn  must  take  his  life  into  his  own  hands 
and  work  out  his  destiny  for  himself. 

"This  is  what  Buddha  did. 

"But,  while  he  taught  them  all  this,  he  would 
make  no  attempt  to  explain  to  them  the  deep- 
est mysteries  of  existence;  he  would  dpHberately 
disconnect  his  scheme  of  life,  so  far  as  his  own 
exposition  of  it  was  concerned,  from  theology 
and  metaphysics ;  he  would  keep  silence  as  to 
what  is  'ultimate  and  uttermost' ;  for  he  would 
know  that  the  average  mind  has  no  capacity  for 
deep  thinking,  and  that,  if  he  tried  to  disclose  to 
his  fellow  men  his  ultimate  reasons  for  the  course 
of  life  which  he  wished  them  to  follow,  they 
would  make  nonsense,  first  of  his  philosophical 
teaching  and  then  of  his  whole  scheme  of  life, 
giving  themselves  wrong  reasons  for  everything 
that  they  did  or  left  undone,  and  so  (in  the  last 
resort)  misinterpreting  and  misapplying  every 
detail  of  his  teaching. 

"This  too  is  what  Buddha  did  (or  forebore  to 
do).  That  he  kept  silence  about  'great  matters' 
is  as  certain  as  that  his  ethical  teaching  was  clear, 
coherent,  and  systematic." 

Buddha's  teachings,  the  writer  further  main- 
tains, are  eminently  congenial  to  the  scientific 
tone  of  Western  thought  to-day;  and  he  ven- 
tures to  prophesy  that  the  time  will  come  when 


the  ideas  of  life  thus  embodied  will  be  ac- 
cepted in  the  West  "as  the  sanest  and  truest 
conception  that  the  mind  of  man  has  yet  de- 
vised, and  as  the  only  stable  foundation  on 
which  to  build — what  will  surely  be  the  fittest 
monument  to  Buddha's  greatness — the  science 
of  the  soul."  But  he  adds  as  a  concluding 
thought : 

"Before  these  things  can  come  to  pass  one  prac- 
tical difficulty  will  have  to  be  overcome.  It  is 
possible  that  the  sentimental  thought  of  the  West 
will  offer  as  strong  an  opposition  to  the  idea  of 
the  life  and  destiny  of  the  soul  being  regulated 
by  inexorable  law  as  is  now  offered  by  the  intel- 
lectual thought  of  the  West  to  the  root-idea  of 
soul-life.  But  the  advanced  thinker  of  that  dis- 
tant day  will  be  able  to  reassure  his  weaker 
brethren.  For  he  will  remind  them  that  the  Uni- 
versal Soul,  which  is  the  true  self  of  each  of  us, 
and  which  the  process  of  soul-growth  will  there- 
fore enable  each  of  us  to  realize,  is  the  same  for 
all  men;  and  he  will  ask  them  to  infer  from  this 
that  the  most  inexorable  of  all  Nature's  laws  is 
the  law  to  which  even  the  master  law  of  growth 
is  in  a  sense  subordinate — the  law  which  makes 
the  Universe  one  living  whole,  the  law  of  centri- 
petal tendency,  the  law  of  Love." 


MR.     CHESTERTON'S     DISCOVERY     OF    CHRISTIANITY 


^V  HREE  years  ago,  Mr.  G.  K.  Ches- 

T\L  terton,  the  quixotic  and  para- 
^  doxical  English  critic,  published 
ft  a  vigorous  onslaught  on  a  num- 
>CJ  ber  of  his  contemporaries  under 
the  title  "Heretics."  As  a  result  of  his  icono- 
clastic attitude,  he  was  called  upon  to  formu- 
late his  own  philosophy,  in  contradistinction 
to  that  of  the  men  he  attacked.  This  he  has 
now  done  in  a  glittering,  bewildering  book* 
that,  by  reason  of  its  sheer  brilliancy,  out- 
classes anything  he  has  hitherto  written. 

Mr.  Chesterton  throws  his  influence  strong- 
ly on  the  side  of  Christian  "orthodoxy,"  but 
his  orthodoxy  is  so  heterodox  that  very  few 
Christians  will  recognize  it.  For  cloistered 
Christianity,  the  sort  that  professes  horror  of 
"free  thought"  and  that  guards  the  holy  ark 
of  truth  as  something  so  frail  that  it  may  be 
upset  and  completely  destroyed  by  rude  hands, 
he  has  only  scorn.  There  cannot  be  life  at  all, 
he  evidently  feels,  without  free  thought.  He 
confesses  that  he  was  a  "pagan  at  the  age  of 
twelve  and  a  complete  agnostic  by  the  age 
of  sixteen."    He  continues  : 

"I  did,  indeed,  retain  a  cloudy  reverence  for  a 


•Orthodoxy.     By  G.  K.  Chesterton.    John  Lane  Company. 


cosmic  deity  and  a  great  historical  interest  in  the 
Founder  of  Christianity.  But  I  certainly  regard- 
ed Him  as  a  man;  tho  perhaps  I  thought  that, 
even  in  that  point.  He  had  an  advantage  over 
some  of  His  modern  critics.  I  read  the  scientific 
and  sceptical  literature  of  my  time — all  of  it,  at 
leastj  that  I  could  find  written  in  English  and 
lying  about ;  and  I  read  nothing  else ;  I  mean  I 
read  nothing  else  on  any  other  note  of  philosophy. 
The  penny  dreadfuls  which  I  also  read  were  in- 
deed in  a  healthy  and  heroic  tradition  of  Chris- 
tianity; but  I  did  not  know  this  at  the  time.  I 
never  read  a  line  of  Christian  apologetics.  I 
read  as  little  as  I  can  of  them  now.  It  was  Hux- 
ley and  Herbert  Spencer  and  Bradlaugh  who 
brought  me  back  to  orthodox  theology.  They 
sowed  in  my  mind  my  first  wild  doubts  of  doubt. 
Our  grandmothers  were  quite  right  when  they 
said  that  Tom  Paine  and  the  free-thinkers  un- 
settled the  mind.  They  do.  They  unsettled  mine 
horribly.  The  rationalist  made  me  question 
whether  reason  was  of  any  use  whatever;  and 
when  I  had  finished  Herbert  Spencer  I  had  got 
as  far  as  doubting  (for  the  first  time)  whether 
evolution  had  occurred  at  all.  As  I  laid  down 
the  last  of  Colonel  Ingersoll's  atheistic  lectures 
the  dreadful  thought  broke  across  my  mind,  'Al- 
most thou  persuadest  me  to  be  a  Christian.' " 

This  odd  effect  of  the  great  agnostics  in 
arousing  doubts  deeper  than  their  own  might 
be  illustrated  in  many  ways.  Mr.  Chesterton 
takes  only  one.  As  he  read  and  re-read  all 
the  non-Christian  and  anti-Christian  accounts 
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of  the  faith,  "a  slow  and  awful  impression 
grew  gradually  but  graphically"  upon  his  mind 
— the  impression  that  Christianity  must  be  a 
most  extraordinary  thing.  For  not  only  (as 
he  understood)  had  Christianity  the  most 
flaming  vices,  but  it  had  apparently  a  mystical 
talent  for  combining  vices  which  seemed  in- 
consistent with  each  other.  For  instance,  he 
found  certain  critics  attacking  it  on  the  ground 
of  its  inhuman  gloom.  Others  argued  that 
it  was  childishly  optimistic,  comforting  man 
with  a  fictitious  providence  and  putting  them 
in  a  pink-and-white  nursery.  One  rationalist 
had  hardly  done  calling  Christianity  a  night- 
mare before  another  began  to  call  it  a  fool's 
paradise.  All  this  puzzled  Mr.  Chesterton.  He 
did  not  see  how  it  was  possible  for  Christian- 
ity to  be  both  black  and  white  at  the  same 
time.  He  rolled  on  his  tongue,  as  did  many  of 
the  young  men  of  his  day,  the  sonorous  line 
of  Swinburne: 

"Thou  hast  conquered,  O  pale  Galilaean,  the 
world  has  grown  gray  with  Thy  breath." 

But  when  he  read  the  same  poet's  accounts 
of  paganism  (as  in  "Atalanta"),  he  gathered 
that  the  world  was,  if  possible,  more  gray  be- 
fore the  Galilaean  breathed  on  it  than  after- 
wards. In  other  words,  the  very  man  who 
denounced  Christianity  for  pessimism  was 
found  to  be  himself  a  pessimist. 

Another  charge  that  seemed  to  react  upon 
itself  was  the  criticism  based  on  the  idea  that 
there  is  something  timid,  monkish  and  un- 
manly about  Christianity,  especially  in  its  at- 
titude toward  resistance  and  fighting.  Mr. 
Chesterton  had  no  sooner  familiarized  himself 
with  arguments  sustaining  this  conclusion  than 
he  was  confronted  by  a  new  set  of  equally 
convincing  arguments  telling  him  to  hate 
Christianity  not  for  fighting  too  little  but  for 
fighting  too  much !  Christianity,  it  seemed, 
was  the  mother  of  war.  Christianity  had  de- 
luged the  world  with  blood.  "I  had  got  thor- 
oly  angry  with  the  Christian,"  says  Mr.  Ches- 
terton, "because  he  never  was  angry.  And 
now  I  was  told  to  be  angry  with  him  because 
his  anger  had  been  the  most  huge  and  horrible 
thing  in  human  history,  because  his  anger  had 
soaked  the  earth  and  smoked  to  the  sun.  The 
very  people  who  reproached  Christianity  with 
the  meekness  and  non-resistance  of  the  mon- 
asteries were  the  very  people  who  reproached 
it  also  with  the  violence  and  valor  of  the  Cru- 
sades. It  was  the  fault  of  poor  old  Christian- 
ity (somehow  or  other)  both  that  Edward  the 
Confessor  did  not  fight  and  that  Richard  Coeur 


de  Lion  did.  The  Quakers  (we  were  told) 
were  the  only  characteristic  Christians;  and 
yet  the  massacres  of  Cromwell  and  Alva  were 
characteristic  Christian  crimes.  What  could 
it  all  mean?" 

A  third  objection  to  Christianity  struck  Mr. 
Chesterton  as  the  strangest  of  all,  because  it 
involves  "the  one  real  objection"  to  the  faith. 
"The  one  real  objection  to  the  Christian  re- 
ligion," he  says,  "is  simply  that  it  is  one  re- 
ligion."   More  specifically  he  declares: 

"The  world  is  a  big  place,  full  of  very  different 
kinds  of  people.  Christianity  (it  may  reasonably 
be  said)  is  one  thing  confined  to  one  kind  of 
people ;  it  began  in  Palestine,  it  has  practically 
stopped  with  Europe.  I  was  duly  impressed  with 
this  argument  in  my  youth,  and  I  was  much 
drawn  towards  the  doctrine  often  preached  in 
Ethical  societies — I  mean  the  doctrine  that  there 
is  one  great  unconscious  church  of  all  humanity 
founded  on  the  omnipresence  of  the  human  con- 
science. Creeds,  it  was  said,  divided  men;  but 
at  least  morals  united  them.  The  soul  might 
seek  the  strangest  and  most  remote  lands  and 
ages  and  still  find  essential  ethical  common  sense. 
It  might  find  Confucius  under  Eastern  trees,  and 
he  would  be  writing,  'Thou  shalt  not  steal.'  It 
might  decipher  the  darkest  hieroglyphic  on  the 
most  primeval  desert,  and  the  meaning  when  de- 
ciphered would  be  'Little  boys  should  tell  the 
truth.'  I  believed  this  doctrine  of  the  brother- 
hood of  all  men  in  the  possession  of  a  moral 
sense,  and  I  believe  it  still — with  other  things. 
And  I  was  thoroly  annoyed  with  Christianity  for 
suggesting  (as  I  supposed)  that  whole  ages  and 
empires  of  men  had  utterly  escaped  this  light  of 
justice  and  reason.  But  then  I  found  an  aston- 
ishing thing.  I  found  that  the  very  people  who 
said  that  mankind  was  one  church  from  Plato  to 
Emerson  were  the  very  people  who  said  that 
morality  had  changed  altogether,  and  that  what 
was  right  in  one  age  was  wrong  in  another.  If  I 
asked,  say,  for  an  altar,  I  was  told  that  we  needed 
none,  for  men  our  brothers  gave  us  clear  oracles 
and  one  creed  in  their  universal  customs  and 
ideals.  But  if  I  mildly  pointed  out  that  one  of 
men's  universal  customs  was  to  have  an  altar, 
then  my  agnostic  teachers  turned  clean  roimd 
and  told  me  that  men  had  always  been  in  darkness 
and  the  superstitions  of  savages.  I  found  it 
was  their  daily  taunt  against  Christianity  that  it 
was  the  light  of  one  people  and  had  left  all  others 
to  die  in  the  dark.  But  I  also  found  it  was  their 
special  boast  for  themselves  that  science  and 
progress  were  the  discovery  of  one  people,  and 
that  all  other  peoples  had  died  in  the  dark^" 

The  further  Mr.  Chesterton  pursued  his  in- 
quiries, the  more  perplexed  he  became.  He 
found  the  same  contradictory  elements  running 
through  criticisms  of  Christianity's  attitude 
toward  woman,  and  through  indictments  di- 
rected against  both  the  pomp  and  the  poverty 
of  the  church.  He  found  Christianity  accused 
of  restraining  sexuality  too  much,  and  then  of 
restraining  it  too  little.    "I  wished  to  be  quite 
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fair  then,"  he  remarks,  "and  I  wish  to  be 
quite  fair  now;  and  I  did  not  conclude  that 
the  attack  on  Christianity  was  all  wrong.  I 
only  concluded  that  if  Christianity  was 
wrong  it  was  very  wrong  indeed.  Such  hos- 
tile horrors  might  be  combined  in  one  thing, 
but  that  thing  must  be  very  strange  and  soli- 
tary. There  are  men  who  are  misers,  and 
also  spendthrifts;  but  they  are  rare.  There 
are  men  sensual  and  also  ascetic;  but  they 
are  rare.  But  if  this  mass  of  mad  contradic- 
tions really  existed,  quakerish  and  blood- 
thirsty, too  gorgeous  and  too  threadbare,  aus- 
tere, yet  pandering  preposterously  to  the  lust 
of  the  eye,  the  enemy  of  women  and  their  fool- 
ish refuge,  a  solemn  pessimist  and  a  silly  op- 
timist, if  this  evil  existed,  then  there  was  in 
this  evil  something  quite  supreme  and  unique." 
And  then  in  a  quiet  hour  a  strange  thought 
struck  Mr.  Chesterton,  "like  a  still  thunder- 
bolt." There  suddenly  came  into  his  mind  an 
explanation.  "Suppose,"  he  said,  "we  heard 
an  unknown  man  spoken  of  by  many  men. 
Suppose  we  were  puzzled  to  hear  that  some 
men  said  he  was  too  tall  and  some  too  short; 
some  objected  to  his  fatness,  some  lamented 
his  leanness;  some  thought  him  too  dark,  and 
some  too  fair."  One  explanation  would  be 
that  he  might  be  an  odd  shape.  But  there  is 
another  explanation : 

"He  might  be  the  right  shape.  Outrageously 
tall  men  might  feel  him  to  be  short.  Very  short 
men  might  feel  him  to  be  tall.  Old  bucks  who 
are  growing  stout  might  consider  him  insufficient- 
ly filled  out ;  old  beaux  who  were  growing  thin 
might  feel  that  he  expanded  beyond  the  narrow 
lines  of  elegance.  Perhaps  Swedes  (who  have 
pale  hair  like  tow)  called  him  a  dark  man,  while 
negroes  considered  him  distinctlv  blonde.  Per- 
haps (in  short)  this  extraordinary  thing  is  really 
the  ordinary  thing;  at  least  the  normal  thing,  the 
centre.  Perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  Christianity  that 
is  sane,  and  all  its  critics  that  are  mad — in  various 
ways." 

Mr.  Chesterton  tested  this  idea  by  asking 
himself  whether  there  was  about  any  of  the 
accusers  anything  morbid  that  might  explain 
the  accusation.  The  question  was  no  sooner 
raised  than  it  was  answered.  The  fact  that 
Swinburne,  for  example,  was  irritated  at  the 
unhappiness  of  Christians  and  yet  more  irri- 
tated at  their  happiness  was  easily  explained. 
It  was  no  longer  a  complication  of  diseases 
in  Christianity,  but  a  complication  of  diseases 
in  Swinburne.  The  restraints  of  Christianity 
saddened  him  simply  because  he  was  more 
hedoni.st  than  a  healthy  man  should  be.  The 
faith  of  Christians  angered  him  because  he 
was  more  pessimist  than  a  healthy  man  should 


be.  And  so  it  was  with  a  multitude  of  the 
critics  of  Christianity. 

Nevertheless  it  could  not,  Mr.  Chesterton 
felt,  be  quite  true  that  Christianity  was  mere- 
ly sensible  and  stood  for  a  middle  course. 
There  was  really  an  element  in  it  of  emphasis 
and  even  frenzy  which  had  justified  the  secu- 
larists in  their  superficial  criticism.  Somehow 
it  achieved  a  miraculous  result  by  combining 
extremes  and  reducing  them  to  sanity.  It  em- 
bodied something  hardly  as  yet  understood  or 
defined  by  the  majority  of  men — the  idea  that 
we  want  not  an  amalgam  or  compromise,  hut 
both  things  at  the  top  of  their  energy;  love 
and  wrath  both  burning.  This  idea,  Mr. 
Chesterton  contends,  is  illustrated  supremely 
in  Christ  himself,  who  "was  not  a  being  apart 
from  God  and  man,  like  an  elf,  nor  yet  a  being 
half  human  and  half  not,  like  a  centaur,  but 
both  things  at  once  and  both  things  thoroly, 
very  man  and  very  God."  Paganism  declared 
that  virtue  was  in  a  balance.  But  Christian- 
ity "declared  it  was  in  a  conflict — the  col- 
lision of  two  passions  apparently  opposite." 

Mr.  Chesterton  began  to  find  that  this  du- 
plex passion  was  the  secret  of  Christianity's 
power.  Everywhere  "the  creed  made  a  mod- 
eration out  of  the  still  crash  of  two  impetuous 
emotions."  He  instances  the  matter  of  mod- 
esty, of  the  balance  between  mere  pride  and 
mere  prostration.  Christianity  separated  the 
two  ideas  and  then  exaggerated  them  both. 
In  one  way  man  was  to  be  haughtier  than  he 
had  ever  been  before;  in  another  way  he  was 
to  be  humbler  than  he  had  ever  been  before. 
In  so  far  as  he  is  Man  he  is  the  chief  of 
creatures;  in  so  far  as  he  is  a  man  he  is  the 
chief  of  sinners. 

The  complicated  problem  of  charity  has 
been  met  in  the  same  way.  Charity,  Mr. 
Chesterton  observes,  certainly  means  one  of 
two  things — pardoning  unpardonable  acts,  or 
loving  unlovable  people.  But  where  is  the 
dividing  line  to  be  drawn?  From  a  common- 
sense  point  of  view  one  might  argue  that  there 
were  some  people  one  could  forgive,  and  some 
one  wouldn't;  some  crimes  pardonable,  and 
some  not.  In  so  far  as  the  act  was  pardon- 
able, the  man  was  pardonable.  But  this  at- 
titude, says  Mr.  Chesterton,  "leaves  no  place 
for  a  pure  horror  of  injustice  such  as  that 
which  is  a  great  beauty  in  the  innocent.  And 
it  leaves  no  place  for  a  mere  tenderness  for 
men  as  men,  such  as  is  the  whole  fascination 
of  the  charitable.  Christianity  came  in  here 
as  before.  It  came  in  startingly  with  a  sword, 
and  clove  one  thing  from  another.  It  divided 
the   crime  from  the  criminal.     The  criminal 
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we  must  forgive  unto  seventy  times  seven. 
The  crime  we  must  not  forgive  at  all. . .  .We 
must  be  much  more  angry  with  theft  than  be- 
fore, and  yet  much  kinder  to  thieves  than  be- 
fore. There  was  room  for  wrath  and  love 
to  run  wild." 

The  great  achievement  of  Christianity,  then, 
according  to  Mr.  Chesterton's  interpretation, 
was  that  it  established  rule  and  order,  and 
yet  left  room  for  good  things  to  run  wild. 
It  recognized  the  primary  war  between  di- 
vine and  diabolic,  while  unloosing  as  pure 
poetry,  like  cataracts,  the  dynamic  emotions. 
To  quote  again: 

"St.  Francis,  in  praising  all  good,  could  be  a 
more  shouting  optimist  than  Walt  Whitman. 
St.  Jerome,  in  denouncing  all  evil,  could  paint  the 
world  blacker  than  Schopenhauer.  Both  passions 
were  free  because  both  were  kept  in  their  place. 
The  optimist  could  pour  out  all  the  praise  he 
liked  on  the  gay  music  of  the  march,  the  golden 
trumpets,  and  the  purple  banners  going  into 
battle.  But  he  must  not  call  the  fight  needless. 
The  pessimist  might  draw  as  darkly  as  he  chose 
the  sickening  marches  or  the  sanguine  wounds. 
But  he  must  not  call  the  fight  hopeless.  So  it  was 
with  all  the  other  moral  problems,  with  pride, 
with  protest,  and  with  compassion.  By  defining 
its  main  doctrine,  the  Church  not  only  kept  seem- 
ingly inconsistent  things  side  by  side,  but,  what 
was  more,  allowed  them  to  break  out  in  a  sort 
of  artistic  violence  otherwise  possible  only  to 
anarchists.  Meekness  grew  more  dramatic  than 
madness.  Historic  Christianity  rose  into  a  high 
and  strange  coup  de  theatre  of  morality — things 
that  are  to  virtue  what  the  crimes  of  Nero  are  to 
vice.  The  spirits  of  indignation  and  of  charity 
took  terrible  and  attractive  forms,  ranging  from 
that  monkish  fierceness  that  scourged  like  a  dog 
the  first  and  greatest  of  the  Plantagenets,  to  the 
sublime  pity  of  St.  Catherine,  who,  in  the  official 
shambles,  kissed  the  bloody  head  of  the  criminal. 
Poetry  could  be  acted  as  well  as  composed." 

Thus,  the  double  charges  of  the  secularists, 
says  Mr.  Chesterton,  finally,  tho  throwing 
nothing  but  darkness  and  confusion  on  them- 
selves, throw  a  real  light  on  the  faith.  "It  is 
true,"  he  holds,  "that  the  historic  Church  has 
at  once  emphasized  celibacy  and  emphasized 
the  family;  has  at  once  (if  one  may  put  it  so) 
been  fiercely  for  having  children  and  fiercely 
for  not  having  children.  It  has  kept  them 
side  by  side  like  two  strong  colors,  red  and 
white,  like  the  red  and  white  upon  the  shield 
of  St.  George.  It  has  always  had  a  healthy 
hatred  of  pink.  It  hates  that  combination  of 
two  colors  which  is  the  feeble  expedient  of 
the  philosophers.  It  hates  that  evolution  of 
black  into  white  which  is  tantamount  to  a 
dirty  grey."  This  uncompromising  spirit,  in 
Mr.    Chesterton's   opinion,   runs   through   the 


whole  history  of  Christianity,  and  explains 
what  is  so  inexplicable  to  modern  critics — the 
monstrous  wars  about  small  points  of  the- 
ology, the  earthquakes  of  emotion  about  a 
gesture  or  a  word.  "It  was  only  a  matter  of 
an  inch;  but  an  inch  is  everything  when  you 
are  balancing.  The  church  could  not  afford 
to  swerve  a  hair's  breadth  on  some  things  if 
she  was  to  continue  her  great  and  daring  ex- 
periment of  the  irregular  equilibrium.  Once 
let  one  idea  become  less  powerful  and  some 
other  idea  would  become  too  powerful.  .  .  . 
A  sentence  phrased  wrong  about  the  nature  of 
symbolism  would  have  broken  all  the  best  stat- 
ues in  Europe.  A  slip  in  the  definitions  might 
stop  all  the  dances;  might  wither  all  the 
Christmas  trees  or  break  all  the  Easter  eggs. 
Doctrines  had  to  be  defined  within  strict 
limits,  even  in  order  that  man  might  enjoy 
general  human  liberties."  Mr.  Chesterton 
concludes : 


"This  is  the  thrilling  romance  of  Orthodoxy. 
People  have  fallen  into  a  foolish  habit  of  speak- 
ing of  orthodoxy  as  something  heavy,  humdrum 
and  safe.  There  never  was  anything  so  perilous 
or  so  exciting  as  orthodoxy.  It  was  sanity:  and 
to  be  sane  is  more  dramatic  than  to  be  mad.  It 
was  the  equilibrium  of  a  man  behind  madly  rush- 
ing horses,  seeming  to  stoop  this  way  and  to  sway 
that,  yet  in  every  attitude  having  the  grace  of 
statuary  and  the  accuracy  of  arithmetic.  The 
Church  in  its  early  days  went  fierce  and  fast  with 
any  warhorse;  yet  it  is  utterly  unhistoric  to  say 
that  she  merely  went  mad  along  one  idea,  like  a 
vulgar  fanaticism.  She  swerved  to  left  and 
right,  so  exactly  as  to  avoid  enormous  obstacles. 
She  left  on  one  hand  the  huge  bulk  of  Arianism, 
buttressed  by  all  the  worldly  powers  to  make 
Christianity  too  worldly.  The  next  instant  she 
was  swerving  to  avoid  an  orientalism  which  would 
have  made  it  too  unworldly.  The  orthodox 
Church  never  took  the  tame  course  or  accepted 
the  conventions ;  the  orthodox  Church  was  never 
respectable.  It  would  have  been  easier  to  have 
accepted  the  earthly  power  of  the  Arians.  It 
would  have  been  easy,  in  the  Calvinistic  seven- 
teenth century,  to  fall  into  the  bottomless  pit  of 
predestination.  It  is  easy  to  be  a  madman ;  it  is 
easy  to  be  a  heretic.  It  is  always  easy  to  let  the 
age  have  its  head;  the  difficult  thing  is  to  keep 
one's  own.  It  is  always  easy  to  be  a  modernist; 
as  it  is  easy  to  be  a  snob.  To  have  fallen  into 
any  of  those  open  traps  of  error  and  exaggera- 
tion which  fashion  after  fashion  and  sect  after 
sect  set  along  the  historic  path  of  Christendom — 
that  would  indeed  have  been  simple.  It  is  always 
simple  to  fall;  there  are  an  infinity  of  angles  at 
which  one  falls,  only  one  at  which  one  stands.  To 
have  fallen  into  any  one  of  the  fads  from  Gnosti- 
cism to  Christian  Science  would  indeed  have  been 
obvious  and  tame.  But  to  have  avoided  them  all 
has  .  been  one  whirling  adventure ;  and  in  my 
vision  the  heavenly  chariot  flies  thundering 
through  the  ages,  the  dull  heresies  sprawling  and 
prostrate,  the  wild  truth  reeling  but  erect." 
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"JACK    STRAW"— A     MERRY     FARCE     BY    A    NEW 
BRITISH     DRAMATIST 


GOOD  deal  has  been  heard  in  this 
country  regarding  William 
Somerset  Maugham,  the  bril- 
liant young  English  author  of 
four  successful  plays  lately  acted 
simultaneously  on  the  stages  of  four  of  the 
leading  London  theaters.  American  theater- 
goers are  now  afforded  an  opportunity  to  form 
their  own  impression  of  one  of  these  plays — 
"Jack  Straw."  It  is  written  in  a  vein  of  light 
comedy  and  makes  no  pretensions  to  literary 
quality.  "The  name  of  Maugham,"  as  the 
New  York  Sun  remarks,  "will  not  go  thunder- 
ing down  the  ages  along  with  Racine,  Ibsen, 

Shaw  and  Shakespeare A  new  intellect  has 

not  arrived  on  the  stage  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
Maugham,  but  a  new  entertainer  has.  'J^^k 
Straw'  is  a  farce.  It  is  merry  and  delight- 
ful." 

The  hero  of  the  play  is  something  between 
a  butler  and  an  Archduke  of  Pomerania,  and 
the  comic  elements  of  the  piece  arise  from 
this  confusion  of  identity.  In  London  he  was 
acted  by  Charles  Hawtrey.  In  New  York, 
where  the  play  is  being  presented  by  Charles 
Frohman  at  the  Empire  Theater,  he  is  imper- 
sonated by  John  Drew.  The  part  shows  Mr. 
Drew  at  his  best. 

The  first  act  takes  place  in  the  lounge  and 
winter  garden  of  a  fashionable  London  hotel. 
Lady  Wanley  and  her  actor-friend  Ambrose 
Holland  are  shown  in  conversation  at  a  table. 
When  the  waiter  appears,  Holland  says  to 
him,  "I  seem  to  know  your  face ;  have  I  seen 
you  anywhere  ?"  then  exclaims :  "Jack  Straw  ! 
What  on  earth  are  you  doing  here?"  The 
man  replies :  "My  dear  fellow,  it  is  possible  to 
be  no  less  of  a  philosopher  in  the  uniform  of 
a  waiter  at  the  Grand  Babylon  Hotel  than  in 
the  gown  of  a  professor  at  the  University  of 
Oxford.  I'll  attend  to  your  order."  As  soon 
as  Jack  Straw  is  out  of  hearing,  Holland 
turns  to  his  companion,  who  is  all  curiosity  re- 
garding this  strange  acquaintance. 

Holland.  I  first  met  him  in  the  States.  I 
was  in  considerable  financial  difficulties  in  those 
days— it's  three  or  four  years  ago  now— and  I 
got  a  small  part  in  a  traveling  company.  Jack 
Straw  was  a  member  of  it,  and  we  became  great 
friends. 


Lady  Wanley.     Is  that  his  name? 

Holland.     So  he  assures  me. 

Lady  Wanley.     It's  very  improbable,  isn't  it? 

Holland.  Very.  I  believe  Jack  Straw  was  a 
highwayman,  or  something  like  that,  and  he's 
given  his  name  to  a  public  house  in  Hampstead. 

Lady  Wanley.  He  must  be  an  extraordinary 
man. 

Holland.  He  is.  I  don't  know  whether  I  ad- 
mire most  his  self-assurance  or  his  resourceful- 
ness. I  spent  with  him  the  last  two  years  before 
my  ship  came  home.  We  had  some  pretty  rough 
times  together,  but  he  was  a  pillar  of  strength. 

Lady  Wanley.    That  sounds  quite  splendid. 

Holland.  The  worst  of  living  with  him  was 
that  you  had  no  breathing  time.  He's  a  man 
with   an   uncontrollable  love  of  adventure. 

Lady  Wanley.     Who  are  his  people? 

Holland.  Heaven  only  knows.  I  know  he 
isn't  English,  tho  he  talks  it  wonderfully. 

Lady  Wanley.  Is  he  by  way  of  being  a  gen- 
tleman? 

Holland.  I  can  only  tell  you  that  he's  thoroly 
at  home  in  whatever  society  he  finds  himself. 

Lady  Wanley.  I  daresay  that's  not  a  bad 
definition  of  a  gentleman. 

Holland.  He's  an  extraordinary  chap !  He's 
sailed  before  the  mast,  been  a  bar  tender  in  New 
York,  and  an  engine  driver  on  the  Canadian 
Pacific.  And  if  he's  a  waiter  now,  I  daresay  he'll 
be  an  organ-grinder  next  week  and  a  company 
promoter  the  week  after. 

Lady  Wanley.     Here  he  is  with  the  coffee. 

The  conversation  is  interrupted  by  the  en- 
trance of  Count  Adrian  von  Bremer,  "the 
Pomeranian  ambassador,"  who  gossips  pleas- 
antly, and  tells  an  interesting  story  regarding 
the  mysterious  disappearance  of  a  certain 
Archduke  Sebastian,  grandson  of  the  Emperor 
of  Pomerania.  "He  suddenly  disappeared  four 
years  ago,"  says  the  ambassador,  "and  hasn't 
been  heard  of  since." 

Mrs.  Parker-Jennings,  a  vulgar  social 
climber,  is  next  introduced.  She  drops  her 
h's,  but  says  that,  being  rich,  she  can  afford 
to  do  so.  She  has  a  husband,  a  son  Vincent, 
and  a  daughter  Ethel.  Her  antics  in  the  hotel 
soon  lead  to  trouble.  Within  the  space  of  a 
comparatively  few  minutes  she  manages  to 
snub  a  young  protegee  of  Lady  Wanley's,  a 
Mrs.  Abbott,  and  to  insult  Jack  Straw.  Lady 
Wanley,  who  already  dislikes  her  thoroly,  de- 
termines to  "give  her  a  lesson  that  she'll  never 
forget."  Holland  asks:  "How?"  She  pro- 
ceeds to  tell  him  of  her  plan. 
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Lady  Wanley.  Don't  you  remember  that  story 
Adrian  von  Bremer  told  us  about  the  attache? 
Let's  try  it  on  Mrs.  Jennings. 

Holland.     But 

Lady  Wanley.  Oh,  don't  make  any  objections. 
You  must  remember,  tie  introduced  his  valet 
to  a  woman  as  a  foreign  nobleman  of  sorts. 

Holland.  I'm  bound  to  say  I  thought  it  a 
very  silly  trick. 

Lady  Wanley.  I  have  no  patience  with  you. 
Think  how  exactly  the  punishment  fits  the  crime. 
What  a  triumph  it  would  be  if  we  got  Mrs. 
Parker-Jennings  to  take  to  her  bosom 

Holland.    Who  ? 

Lady  Wanley.     Your  friend  the  waiter. 

Holland.  I  don't  think  he'd  do  it.  He's  an 
odd  fellow. 

Lady  Wanley.  Oh,  but  ask  him.  There  can 
be  no  harm  in  that. 

Holland.  It's  all  very  well.  But  one  has  to 
consider  the  possible  complications. 

Lady  Wanley.  There  can's  be  any  complica- 
tions. We  only  want  to  punish  an  insolent  snob 
who's  wantonly  insulted  a  woman  who  never 
hurt  a  fly  in  her  life.  (Jack  Straw  comes  up  to 
their  table.) 

Jack.  Have  you  done  with  the  Benedictine, 
sir? 

Lady  Wanley.  Mr,  Straw,  will  you  do  some- 
thing for  me? 

Jack.    Anything  in  the  world,   madam. 

Lady  Wanley.  Mr.  Holland  tells  me  you're 
a  man  of  spirit. 

Jack.  Pray  tell  Mr.  Holland  he's  a  man  of 
discernment. 

Lady  Wanley.  Are  you  ready  still  for  anv 
adventure  that  comes  your  way? 

Jack.     So  long  as  I  can  do  it  with  clean  hands. 

Lady  Wanley.     Dear  me ! 

Jack.  I  daresay  your  ladyship  thinks  it  odd 
that  a  waiter  should  have  susceptibilities. 

Holland.  Let  me  tell  you  at  once  that  I 
highly  disapprove  of  Lady  Wanley's  idea. 

Jack.  Then  pray  let  me  hear  it.  You  always 
disapprove  of  everything  that  is  not  hopelessly 
commonplace. 

Lady  Wanley.  You  told  me  just  now  that 
you  were  only  temporarily  engaged  here. 

Jack.    Quite  right,  madam. 

Lady  Wanley.  You  see  those  people  over 
there — at  the  next  table — 

Jack.  The  lady  was  so  amiable  as  to  call  me 
a  dirty  foreigner. 

Lady  Wanley.  I  have  a  little  grudge  against 
them. 

Jack.    Yes  ? 

Lady  Wanley.  I  want  to  introduce  you  to 
them  as  a  foreign  nobleman. 

Jack.     (Giving  her  a  searching  look.)     Why? 

Lady  Wanley.  It  would  amuse  me  to  see  them 
fawn  upon  you. 

Jack.     No,  I'm  afraid  I  can't  do  that. 

Lady  Wanley.  Then  we'll  say  no  more  about 
it. 

At  this  juncture  the  voice  of  Mr.  Parker- 
Jennings  is  heard  calling  loudly :  "Waiter ! 
Waiter!"  Jack  Straw  responds  to  the  call;  is 
insulted  anew;  is  told  that  the  coflfee  is  "like 
ditch-water,"  and  that  if  his  service  is  not 
more  satisfactory  he  will  find  himself  "deco- 


rated by  the  order  of  the  boot."  But  Ethel, 
the  daughter,  takes  his  part,  and  says  to  her 
father  indignantly:  "How  can  you  talk  like 
that  to  a  man  who  can't  defend  himself?  It's 
so  cowardly ,  to  insult  a  servant  who  daren't 
answer."  As  the  upshot  of  the  whole  epi- 
sode, Jack  Straw  returns  to  Mr.  Holland  and 
declares:  "I'm  willing  to  do  what  you  asked 
me  to.  To  tell  you  the  truth,"  he  adds,  "I'm 
perfectly  indifferent  to  the  rudeness  and  the 
vulgarity  of  your  friends,-but  I  think  I  should 
like  to  know  that  young  lady." 

Jack  thereupon  suggests  that  he  assume  the 
part  of  the  Archduke  Sebastian  of  Pomerania, 
and  that  he  be  introduced  to  Mrs.  Parker- 
Jennings  under  this  title.  "But  that's  a  real 
person,"  objects  Lady  Wanley.  "It's  because 
his  whereabouts  are  unknown,"  replies  Jack 
Straw,  "that  he's  the  safest  person  to  choose. 
.  .  .  The  man  is  notoriously  eccentric.  .  .  . 
You  may  either  take  it  or  leave  it.  I  will  be 
the  Archduke  Sebastian  or  nobody." 

The  plan  is  carried  out.  Jack  Straw  shaves 
off  his  whiskers;  disguises  himself  appropri- 
ately; and  is  introduced  to  the  Parker-Jen- 
nings family  as  the  far-famed  Archduke  of 
Pomerania.  He  plays  the  part  well,  and  they 
make  much  of  him.  Mrs.  Parker-Jennings 
determines  to  organize  a  huge  garden-party  in 
honor  of  her  newly  discovered  social  lion. 

The  second  act  takes  place  in  the  Parker- 
Jennings's  country  home  in  Cheshire.  All  is 
ready  for  the  great  fete,  to  which  a  Duchess, 
a  Bishop  and  many  local  celebrities  have  been 
invited.  The  "Archduke"  has  already  been  at 
the  house  for  several  days,  revelling  in  the 
creature  comforts  of  the  place,  and  his  atten- 
tions to  Ethel  have  been  so  marked  as  to  mor- 
tally offend  Lord  Serlo,  a  previous  suitor,  and 
to  lead  Lady  Wanley  and  Mr.  Holland  to  re- 
pent heartily  of  their  practical  joke,  which 
they  now  realize  is  getting  to  be  rather  a 
serious  matter.  As  the  guests  are  arriving  on 
the  day  of  the  fete,  Holland  has  a  hurried  con- 
ference with  Lady  Wanley.  Together  they 
approach  the  "Archduke,"  who  regards  them 
nonchalantly.  They  tell  him  that  the  joke  has 
gone  too  far,  and  beseech  him  to  leave  the 
house  and  return  to  London.  This  he  refuses 
to  do.  In  the  midst  of  the  colloquy,  Mrs. 
Parker- Jennings  enters. 


Mrs.  p.  J.  Oh,  your  Royal  'Ighness,  we've 
been  looking  for  you  everywhere.  We  couldn't 
make  out  what  'ad  become  of  you. 

Jennings.  All  the  county  is  there — creme  de 
la  creme.     (Vincent  comes  in  hurriedly.) 

Vincent.  I  say.  Mater,  what  on  earth  are  you 
doing?    Hurry  up,  the  Duchess  has  just  driven 
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up Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  I  didn't  know 

you   were  there. 

Holland.  Vincent,  where's  your  sister?  I 
have  something  to  say  that  it  is  necessary  for  her 
to  hear. 

But    look    here,    the    Duchess    has 


Vincent. 
just 

Holland. 
Ethel? 

Vincent. 
Serlo. 

Holland. 


Oh,    hang   the    Duchess.       Where's 
She's  sitting  just  outside,  talking  to 


Then  call  her.  {Vincent  goes  and 
calls,  beckoning  Ethel,  then  returns.) 

Mrs.  p.  J.  {Looking  around  with  astonish- 
ment.)    'As  anything  'appened? 

Jennings.  Your  Royal  Highness  isn't  put  out 
about  anything? 

Mrs.  p.  J.  {Quickly.)  Oh,  I  'ope  we  'aven't 
made  any  faux  pas. 

Jack.  Nothing  has  happened  to  displease  me. 
I'm  in  the  best  possible  humor,  thank  you. 

Holland.  Mrs.  Jennings —  {Addressing  him- 
self to  the  company  in  genet'al.)  I  have  some- 
thing very  painful  to  say,  and  I  don't  know  how 
I'm  going  to  make  it  clear  to  you. 

Lady  W.  {To  Jack.)  Haven't  you  changed 
your  mind,  sir? 

Jack.  I'm  like  an  historical  character  whose 
name  I  can't  remember  at  the  moment — I  never 
change  my  mind. 

Holland.  I'm  afraid  there's  no  use  in  my  try- 
ing to  excuse  myself.  I  had  better  just  tell  you 
everything  as  shortly  as  I  can. 

Mrs.  p.  J.  Mr.  Holland,  don't  you  think  it  can 
wait  until  later?  The  Duchess  'as  just  come, 
and  it'll  look  so  funny  if  I'm  not  there  to  receive 
her. 

Jack.  Mr.  Holland  has  a  communication  to 
make  which  cannot  fail  to  interest  you. 

Mrs.  p.  J.  Oh,  of  course,  if  it's  your  Royal 
'Ighness's  wish 

Holland.  I  daresay  you  remember  that  a 
fortnight  ago  we  all  met  at  the  Grand  Babylon 
Hotel. 

Mrs.  p.  J.  How  could  I  forget  when  that  was 
the  suspicious  occasion  of  my  introduction  to  his 
Royal  'Ighness. 

Holland.  You  may  remember  also  that  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Abbott  were  sitting  with  us  on  the 
lounge. 

Mrs.  p.  J.  I  'ave  other  things  to  do  than  to 
remember  where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abbott  were  sit- 
ting. 

Holland.  I  daresay  you've  forgotten  that  you 
behaved  very  cruelly  to  her.  We  were  all  very 
indignant.  We  thought  it  necessary  to  punish 
you. 

Mrs.  p.  J.  Really,  Mr.  Holland,  I  don't  know 
who  you  think  you're  talking  to.  {Enter  Ethel 
and  Serlo.) 

Holland.  {Seeing  Ethel.)  Ah,  there  you  are. 
I  find  it  very  difficult  to  say  what  I  have  to — I 
realize  now  that  the  whole  business  has  been  pre- 
posterously silly {Mrs.  P.  J.  interrupts.)     I 

can  manage  far  better  if  you  don't  interrupt. 

Jack.     Please  let  him  go  on,  Mrs.  Jennings. 

Mrs.  p.  J.  Oh,  of  course,  if  your  Royal  'Igh- 
ness wishes  it,  I  'ave  no  more  to  say. 

Holland.  It  struck  me  that  it  would  be  amus- 
ing to  pass  off  a  nobody  as  a  person  of  great 
consequence.  I  had  just  recognized  one  of  the 
waiters  as  an  old  friend  of  mine.    I  introduced 


him  to  you  as  the  Archduke  Sebastian  of  Pomer- 
ania. 

Mrs.  p.  J.    What!    Then; ?       {She  is  at  a 

loss  for  words.  Serlo  goes  into  a  shout  of  laugh- 
ter.) 

Serlo.    What  a  sell !    By  George— -what  a  sell ! 

Mrs.  p.  J.  {Going  up  to  Jack  Straw.)  Do  you 
mean  to  say  you're  not 

Vincent.  I  thought  I  knew  his  face  the  mo- 
ment I  saw  him. 

Mrs.  p.  J.     Speak,  man,  speak. 

Jack.  {Rises  with  the  greatest  urbanity.) 
Madam,  I  stepped  out  of  the  uniform  of  a  waiter 
at  the  Grand  Babylon  Hotel  into  the  sober  garb 
of  the  person  you  now  see  before  you. 

Mrs.  p.  J.  Then  you're  nothing  short  of  an 
impostor.  Oh!  Oh!  {Goes  up  to  Jennings.) 
Jennings,  you're  a  man — do  something! 

Jennings.  And  he's  been  lappin'  up  my  best 
champagne  lunch  and  dinner  for  a  week. 

Mrs.  p.  J.     Oh,  damn  your  champagne! 

Vincent.     Mater ! 

Mrs.  p.  J.  Oh,  you  fool,  you  fool !  You've  'ad 
the  education.  You've  been  to  Oxford,  and  we 
gave  you  four  thousand  a  year.  Didn't  you  learn 
enough  to  tell  the  difference  between  an  archduke 
and  a  waiter? 

Vincent.     Serlo  didn't  spot  him. 

Mrs.  p.  J.  Who's  Serlo?  Fine  marquis  he  is. 
Spends  all  his  time  with  stable  boys  and  barmaids. 
How  do  I  know  he  is  a  marquis? 

Serlo.     Don't  mind  me,  will  you? 

Mrs.  p.  J.  Is  there  no  one  who  can  do  some- 
thing? And  that  man  stands  there  as  if  he  didn't 
care  a  ball  of  worsted.  Don't  you  be  too  sure, 
my  young  friend.  It's  your  royal  'ighness  this, 
and  your  royal  'ighness  that — and  we  had  to  call 
you  "sir" — Waiter,  'alf  a  pint  of  bitter,  and  look 
sharp  about  it. 

Ethel.    Mother ! 

Mrs.  p.  J.  Oh,  don't  talk  to  me !  {Comes  to 
Jack  Straw.)     Well,  what  have  you  got  to  say? 

Jack.  My  dear  lady,  you're  so  voluble.  It 
would  be  difficult  for  me  to  get  a  word  in  edge- 
ways. 

Mrs.  p.  J.    Well,  I'm  listening. 

Jack.  Ah,  there  you  have  me,  for,  in  point  of 
fact,  I  can  think  of  no  appropriate  observation. 

Mrs.  p.  J.  And  you've  been  laughing  at  me 
all  the  time,  'ave  you — well,  you're  going  to  laugh 
on  the  other  side  of  your  face  now,  young  feller- 
my-lad. 

Jack.  I  shall  be  interested  to  see  how  one 
performs  that  very  curious  operation. 

Mrs.  p.  J.  Well,  shall  I  tell  you  who'll  show 
you? 

Jack.    Yes,  do. 

Mrs.  p.  J.  The  police,  my  lad,  the  police! 
{Sensation.) 

Jack.    I  wouldn't  send  for  them  if  I  were  you. 

Mrs.  p.  J.    Wouldn't  you? 

Jack.    I  wouldn't,  really. 

Mrs.  p.  J.    Well,  I  would. 

Jack.  Don't  you  think  it'll  be  a  little  awkward 
with  all  these  people  here? 

Vincent.     We  can't  have  a  scene  now.  Mater. 

Mrs.  p.  J.  D'you  mean  to  say  I've  got  to  sit 
still   and  lump  it? 

Jack.  If  you  ask  my  advice,  that  is  what  I 
should  recommend. 

Jennings.  All  the  county's  here,  Maria — creme 
de  la  creme. 
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Mrs.  p.  J.  Oh,  I  wish  they  were  all  dead.  I 
know  why  they  come  here.  D'you  think  I  don't 
know  that  they  call  me  a  vulgar  old  snob  behind 
my  back.  But  they  come  all  the  same,  because 
I've  got  two  millions  of  money.  I'm  so  rich  they 
can't   'elp   coming. 

Jack.  You  know,  I  don't  want  to  seem  stuck- 
up,  but,  in  point  of  fact,  they've  come  to-day  to 
meet  me.  Don't  you  think  I'd  better  go  and  make 
myself  amiable  to  them? 

Holland.  You  don't  mean  to  say  you're  going 
back  to  them? 

Jack.     Why  not? 

Mrs.  p.  J.  'Ave  I  got  to  introduce  you  to  the 
Duchess  ? 

^  Jack.  I'm  afraid  she'll  make  a  point  of  it. 
Even  duchesses  have  a  weakness  for  royal  per- 
sonages. 

Mrs.  p.  J.     Heavens!    If  she  ever  finds  out! 

In  order  to  save  herself  from  unendurable 
humiliation,  Mrs.  Parker-Jennings  consents  to 
countenance,  for  the  time  being,  the  prepos- 
terous claims  of  Jack  Straw,  and  introduces 
him  to  her  guests  as  the  Archduke  of  Pomer- 
ania.  The  next  morning  (at  the  opening  of 
the  third  act)  wc  see  her  unburdening  her 
state  of  mind  in  presence  of  her  husband  and 
son.  Mr.  Parker-Jennings  is  not  so  mortified 
as  might  be  expected,  and  even  puts  in  a  good 
word  for  Jack  Straw  as  an  "affable"  fellow. 
Mrs.  Parker-Jennings  can  only  gasp :  "Afifable  ! 
Wait  till  I  get  a  word  with  him."  The  door 
opens,  and  Jack  Straw  walks  in. 

Jack.  Jolly  party  you  gave  yesterday,  Mrs. 
Jennings.  It  was  a  great  success,  wasn't  it? 
(Turning  to  Jennings.)  By  the  way,  what  was 
that  port  we  drank  last  night? 

Mrs.  p.  J.  (Rises.)  No  you  don't,  my  friend. 
You  may  be  able  to  bluff  Jennings,  but  you  don't 
blufif  me. 

Jack.  Bluff?  Bluff?  I  flatter  myself  on  my 
knowledge  of  English,  but  I  don't  think  I've  ever 
come  across  that  word. 

Mrs.  p.  J.  Haven't  you?  Perhaps  you  'aven't 
come  across  the  word  skilly  either?  But  unless 
you  look  out  you'll  know  what  it  is  before  you 
want  to. 

Jack.  You  talk  in  riddles,  dear  lady.  I  always 
think  it  a  fatiguing  habit. 

Mrs.  p.  J.  Oh,  I'll  make  myself  clear.  Don't 
you  'ave  any  fear  about  that. 

Jack.  (Sitting  down  lazily  in  arm  chair.)  I 
always  think  the  interval  between  breakfast  and 
luncheon  in  a  country  house  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  moments  of  the  day. 

Mrs.  p.  J.  See  that  there's  no  one  about,  Vin- 
cent. 

Jack.  (Looking  at  him  blandly.)  You  have 
all  the  airs  of  a  conspirator  in  a  romantic  play,  my 
friend.  You  only  want  a  false  beard  and  some 
blue   spectacles  to  make  the  picture  perfect. 

Vincent.     It's   all   right,  Mater. 

Mrs.  p.  J.  Now  then,  you  listen  to  me,  young 
man. 

Jack.     You  flatter  me,  madam. 

Mrs.  p.  J.    We've  talked  it  over,  my  'usband 


and  me,  and  we're  no  fools,  whatever  you  may 
think.  You  richly  deserve  to  be  'anded  over  to 
the  police. 

Jack.  One  moment.  To  which  character  are 
you  now  addressing  yourself — to  the  Archduke 
Sebastian  or  to  the  waiter  from  the  Grand  Baby- 
lon Hotel? 

Mrs.  p.  J.  Oh,  if  you  don't  take  care,  I'll 
give  you  such  a  box  on  the  ears ! 

Jack.  You  certainly  wouldn't  do  that  to  a 
Royal  personage,  would  you?  You  must  be  con- 
cerned  for  the   moment   with  Jack  Straw. 

Mrs.  p.  J.  It  may  surprise  you,  but  I  'ave 
been  for  the  last  'alf  hour. 

Jack.  I  thought  your  manner  had  been  a  little 
abrupt. 

Mrs.  p.  J.  I  was  saying  that  you  richly  de- 
serve to  be  'anded  over  to  the  police. 

Jack.  There  may  be  two  opinions  on  that 
question,  but  we  will  let  it  pass. 

Mrs.  p.  J.     But  we  don't  want  a  scandal. 

Jack.  One  has  to  be  so  careful  in  the  Smart 
Set,  hasn't  one? 

Mrs.  p.  J.  And  we're  willing  to  let  you  go. 
Your  luggage  shall  be  packed,  the  motor  shall 
take   you   to   the    station. 

Vincent.  Mother,  we  shall  all  have  to  see  him 
off,  or  it'll  look  so  fishy. 

Mrs.  p.  J.  Oh,  we'll  see  him  off.  Anything 
to  get  rid  of  'im  safely.  There's  a  train  in  an 
hour  from  now.  And  I  'ave  only  one  piece  of 
advice  to  you,  and  that  is  to  take  the  chance 
while  you've  got  it. 

Jack.  It's  very  kind  of  you,  but  I'm  extremely 
comfortable  here. 

Mrs.  p.  J.     You  make  me  laugh. 

Jack.  I  always  think  it  hard  that  it  should  be 
so  difficult  to  make  people  do  that  when  you're 
trying  to  be  funny  and  so  easy  when  you're 
trying  to  be  serious. 

Mrs.  p.  J.  You  don't  want  me  to  tell  my  foot- 
man to 

Jack.  My  dear  lady,  let  us  keep  perfectly 
calm.  It  would  become  neither  of  us  to  lose  our 
tempers. 

Mrs.  p.  J.    Do  you  mean  to  say  you  won't  go? 

Jack.  You  put  it  in  such  a  brutal  way.  Let 
us  say  rather  that  I  cannot  tear  myself  away  from 
your  hospitable  roof. 

Mrs.  p.  J.  (Hysterically.)  Ha!  And  how 
long  do  you  propose  to  give  us  the  honor  of  your 
company  ? 

Jack.  Well,  I  really  haven't  quite  made  up 
my  mind.     I'm  proposing  to  await  developments. 

Mrs.  p.  J.  Send  for  the  police,  Robert.  I 
won't  put  up  with  it. 

Vincent.     You  know,  mother 

Mrs.  p.  J.  Hold  your  tongue,  Vincent.  (Vin- 
cent retreats,  and  she  goes  up  to  Jack.)  Oh,  my 
friend,  I'm  sorry  for  you.  Those  nice  white  'ands 
of  yours  will  look  pretty  after  they've  been  pick- 
ing oakum  for  six  months. 

Jack.  I  had  an  idea  that  had  been  abolished 
in    England. 

Mrs.  p.  J.    Oh,  no,  I  think  not. 

Jack.  Ah,  perhaps  it  was  the  treadmill  I  was 
thinking   of. 

Mrs.  p.  J.  Well,  Vincent,  'ow  much  longer 
are  you  going  to  stand  there  like  a  stuffed  owl  ? 
(Vincent  sinks  on  settee.) 

Jack.  Do  my  eyes  deceive  me,  or  is  that  a 
local  paper  that  I  see?     (He  takes  it  from  Vin- 
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cent.)  Ah,  I  thought  it  would  have  an  account 
of  your  garden  party.  Two  columns  of  it,  by 
Jove !  You  must  wish  you  hadn't  asked  quite  so 
many  people.  (Reading.)  The  Duchess  of  St. 
Olpherts,  the  Marchioness  of  Mereston.  the  Mar- 
quis of  Mereston,  Lord  and  Lady  Hollington, 
Viscount  Parnaby — dear  me,  how  smart! — and 
Lady  Wanley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lambertville,  the 
Bishop  of  Sheffield  and  the  Honorable  Mrs. 
Spratte — I  say,  won't  your  humbler  friends  grind 
their  teeth  with  envy!  But  doesn't  it  say  any- 
thing about  me?  Here  it  is:  "The  Archduke 
Sebastian  looked  every  inch  a  prince."  I  said  so. 
"His  Royal  Highness  enchanted  everyone  by  the 
grace  of  his  bearing  and  the  charm  of  his  im- 
perial personality."     Blood  will  tell. 

Mrs.  p.  J.  (To  Jennings.)  Robert!  Are  you 
going  to  stand  there  and  let  this  man  insult  me? 
(Jennings  quietly  goes  to  arm  chair  and  sits.) 

Jack.  (Blandly.)  And  what  do  you  imagine 
all  these  noble  and  distinguished  persons  will 
think  when  they  read  in  the  next  number  of  the 
local  paper  that  the  royal  personage  whose  hand 
they  were  so  pleased  to  shake — I  did  my  duty 
like  a  hero,  didn't  I? — was  serving  coffee  and 
liqueurs  a  fortnight  ago  in  the  Grand  Babylon 
Hotel? 

Mrs.  p.  J.     (Goes  up  to  Jack.)    Oh,  be  quiet— 

Jack.  I  can  hear  a  titter  rising  softly  in  the 
village,  with  the  doctor  and  the  parson  and  the 
solicitor,  whom  you  did  not  ask  to  your  party, 
and  I  can  hear  it  increase  to  a  ripple  of  laughter 
as  the  story  spreads  through  Cheshire.  I  can 
hear  a  Homeric  peal  as  it  travels  from  county 
to  county.  It's  a  great  guffaw  in  Manchester 
and  Liverpool,  and  the  cities  of  the  north,  and 
already  I  hear  the  deep  laughter  of  Bristol  and 
Plymouth  and  the  West.  And  when  it  comes  to 
London — you  know  how  things  go  in  London,  it's 
so  large  that  it  takes  a  little  time  really  to  get 
hold  of  anything;  but  when  at  last  it  comes, 
can't  you  see  the  huge  city  holding  its  aching 
sides  and  bellowing  with  laughter?  But  I'll  tell 
you  who  won't  see  the  joke — (taking  up  paper 
and  reading) — Oh,  they'll  laugh  very  much  on  the 
wrong  side  of  their  mouths,  the  Duchess  of  St. 
Olpherts,  the  Marchioness  of  Mereston,  and  my 
Lady  Hollington  and  my  Lord  Parnaby,  and  the 
Right  Reverend  the  Bishop  of  Sheffield,  and  the 
Honorable    Mrs.    Spratte. 

Mrs.  p.  J.     Oh ! 

Jack.  I  can  see  you  flying  before  the  laughter, 
like  three  tremulous  leaves  before  the  wind,  and 
the  laughter  will  pursue  you  to  Paris,  where 
they'll  make  little  songs  about  you  on  the  boule- 
vards, and  the  Riviera,  where  they'll  sell  your 
photographs  on  picture  postcards.  I  can  see  you 
fleeing  across  the  Atlantic  to  hide  your  heads  in 
the  immensity  of  America,  and  there  the  yellow 
press,  pea-green  with  frenzy,  will  pile  column 
of  ridicule  upon  column  of  invective.  Oh,  my 
dear  lady,  do  you  think  it  isn't  worth  while  to 
endure  six  months'  hard  labor  to  amuse  the  world 
so  profoundly? 

(There  is  a  silence.  Jennings  takes  out  his 
handkerchief,  makes  it  into  a  ball  and  mops  his 
forehead.  Vincent,  noticing  him,  does  the  same. 
Mrs.  P.  J.  gives  the  two  a  glance,  sees  what 
they're  doing,  takes  out  her  handkerchief,  makes  it 
into  a  ball,  and  slozvly  mops  her  forehead.) 

Jennings.  It's  no  good,  Maria,  we  can't  give 
him  in  charge. 


Mrs.  p.  J.  Tell  me  something  I  don't  know. 
We're  in  the  man's  hands,  and  he  knows  it. 

Jack.  (With  an  amiable  smile.)  I  thought 
you  would  come  to  see  the  situation  from  my 
point  of  view. 

Mrs.  Parker-Jennings  is  in  despair.  "I'm 
beginning  to  think,"  she  wofully  exclaims,  "we 
shall  never  get  rid  of  him.  I  feel  that  he'll 
stay  on  here  always.  I  can  see  him  growling 
old  under  this  roof,  eating  my  food  and  drink- 
ing my  wine,  and  sending  in  his  tailor's  bill 
for  Jennings  to  pay."  She  appeals  to  Lady 
Wanley  and  Holland,  but  they  can  do  nothing 
to  help  her.  She  talks  over  the  situation  with 
Ethel  and  Lord  Serlo,  but  no  one  can  think 
of  any  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  Jack  Straw 
requests  a  private  conversation  with  Ethel. 
All  leave  the  room  except  Lord  Serlo.  Ethel 
says:  "I  should  much  prefer  Lord  Serlo  to 
stay  here."  Then,  in  a  clever  final  scene,  the 
whole  tangle  is  straightened  out: 

Jack.  (To  Ethel.)  Won't  you  hear  what 
I've  got  to  say  for  myself.  You  don't  think  I 
care  twopence  about  their  practical  joke.  I  came 
here  because  it  was  my  only  chance  of  seeing  you. 

Ethel.  What  you've  done  fills  me  with  horror 
and  disgust. 

Jack.  Didn't  you  see  from  the  first  minute 
that  I  was  desperately  in  love  with  you? 

Serlo.    I  say,  this  is  very  awkward  for  me ! 

Jack.  You  told  me  not  to  bother  about  your 
feelings. 

Ethel.  (Unable  to  prevent  a  laugh.)  You 
know,  you're  too  absurd.  I  know  I  ought  to  be 
very  angry  with  you,  but  I  can't. 

Jack.  Do  you  remember  what  you  said  to  me 
yesterday  ? 

Ethel.     No. 

Jack.  Then  I'll  remind  you.  You  asked  me 
to  go  away — because  I  was  an  archduke.  Do  you 
still  want  me  to  go,  because  I'm  only  a  waiter  ? 

Ethel.  I  might  have  known  that  you  were 
laughing  at  me  all  the  time. 

Jack.  You  know  if  I  had  been  an  archduke 
and  disguised  myself  as  a  waiter  in  order  to  be 
by  your  side,  you'd  have  thought  it  very  romantic. 
Why  should  it  shock  you  when  it  is  a  waiter  who 
for  the  same  reason  assumes  the  royal  personage? 

Ethel.  If  you  can't  see  the  difference  it  is 
useless  for  me  to  tell  you. 

Jack.    Won't  you  marry  me,  Ethel? 

Serlo.  I  say — look  here,  I've  got  a  good  mind 
to  kick  you  out  of  the  house. 

Jack.  Have  you?  In  that  case  I  can  only 
congratulate  myself  that  I'm  the  champion  ama- 
teur boxer  of  Pomerania] 

Serlo.    That  complicates  matters  a  bit,  don't  it  ? 

Jack.  Upon  my  soul,  I've  never  made  a  pro- 
posal of  marriage  under  such  embarrassing  cir- 
cumstances. (To  Ethel.)  Now,  my  dear,  don't 
be  unreasonable.  You  practically  refused  me  yes- 
terday because  I  was  an  archduke.  You're  not 
going  to  refuse  now  because  I'm  nobody  in  par- 
ticular? 

Ethel.  (Frigidly.)  And  can  you  give  me  any 
reason  why  I  should  accept  you? 
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Jack.  Well,  it  may  have  escaped  your  notice, 
but  there's  the  very  good  reason  that  you're  just 
as  much  in  love  with  me  as  I  am  with  you. 

Ethel.    I  ? 

Jack.     Can  you  honestly  deny  it? 

Ethel.    Certainly. 

Jack.  I'm  sure  your  mamma  wouldn't  like 
you  to  tell  such  fibs. 

Ethel.  (Rises.)  Oh,  you  are  too  exasperat- 
ing.    I  wish  I  could  make  you  really  angry. 

Jack.  Of  course,  if  you  really  want  me  to,  I'll 
tear  my  hair  out  in  handfuls,  but  it  won't  be  be- 
coming. (Enter  Holland.  Also  Mrs.  P.  J.,  much 
agitated,  and  Jennings.) 

Holland.     I   say,   Jack,   look  out! 

Jack.    What's  the  matter? 

Mrs.  p.  J.  The  game's  up.  It's  too  late  now 
to  do  anything. 

Holland.    Von  Bremer  has  come  a^ain. 

Jennings.  And  he's  got  some  one  with  him  in 
the  motor  who  looks  suspiciously  like  a  police- 
man in  plain  clothes.  (He  and  Holland  watch 
outside.) 

Mrs.  p.  J.  What's  to  be  done?  For  'eaven's 
sake,  don't  stand  there  grinning  like  a  Cheshire 
cat.     (Enter    Vincent.) 

Ethel.     He  won't  be  arrested? 

Mrs.  p.  J.    Well? 

Vincent.  Lady  Wanley's  talking  to  him.  She'll 
detain  him  as  long  as  she  can. 

Mrs.  p.  J.  Blessings  on  her!  I'll  forgive  'er 
everything. 

Ethel.  Oh,  please  go  while  you  have  a  chance. 
I  couldn't  bear  to  see  you  arrested. 

Jack.    Why  would  you  care? 

Mrs.  p.  J.  Now,  look  here,  you've  played  a 
nasty  trick  on  me,  but  you've  got  the  cheek  of  the 
devil !  I  don't  want  you  to  get  into  trouble.  I 
don't  know  what  there  is  about  you,  but  I  can't 
'elp  liking  you. 

Jack.  Madam,  only  the  importunate  presence 
of  your  lord  and  master  prevents  me  from  hurling 
myself  at  your  feet. 

Mrs.  p.  J.  Oh,  don't  talk  stuff.  I  want  to 
'elp  you  to  get  away. 

Jack.  (With  a  dramatic  flourish.)  Madam, 
my  mother's  only  son  has  never  fled  before  a  foe. 
J'y  suis — J*y  reste. 

Mrs.  p.  J.  I'm  not  thinking  of  myself  now. 
If  there  is  a  scandal  I'm  rich  enough  to  make 
people  forget  it. 

Serlo.  I  say,  you'd  better  hook  it.  England's 
no  place  for  you  just  now. 

Ethel.  (In  an  undertone.)  If  you  care  for 
me  at  all,  don't  run  this  horrible  risk. 

Jack.  If  you  were  only  pressing  me  to  stay, 
this  unanimity  would  be  extremely  flattering. 

Mrs.  p.  J.  The  man's  mad!  The  man's  as 
mad  as  a  March  'are ! 

Jack.  I  feel  like  a  cabinet  minister;  I  shan't 
go  till  I'm  turned  out. 

Jennings.  Look  out!  (They  all  stop  for  a 
moment  in  a  state  of  breathless  expectation.  Lady 
Wanley  comes  in  with  a  Mrs.  Withers.  She 
starts  as  she  sees  Jack  Straw.) 

Lady  W.  Oh,  I  thought  you'd  gone.  (Mrs. 
Withers  is  immediately  followed  by  Von  Bremer. 
Jack  Straw  goes  up  to  him  very  cordially.) 

Jack.  No!  Why!  Ah,  my  dear  friend,  I've 
been  expecting  you  all  the  morning.  (They  all 
start.  As  the  scene  proceeds  there  is  in  everyone 
increasing  astonishment  and  perplexity.) 


Von  B.  I  couldn't  com<^  before.  I  have  only 
just  received  the  answer  to  my  telegram. 

Jack.    Have  you  good  news  for  me? 

VoN  B.  The  best.  The  Emperor  agrees  to 
all  your  wishes. 

Jack.    Bless  his  old  head. 

VoN  B.  His  Majesty  is  all  eagerness  to  see 
you  again.  He  is  expecting  a  letter  from  you 
by  every  post.  (Jack  points  to  Ethel.)  Madam, 
I  am  commanded  by  my  august  master  to  offer 
you  his  most  cordial  greeting. 

Ethel.     Me? 

Mrs.  p.  J.  I  don't  know  if  I'm  standing  on 
my  'ead  or  my  'eels. 

Jack.  Then  nothing  remains  but  for  me  to 
make  my  declaration  in  due  form.  Mr.  Jennings, 
I  have  my  grandfather's  permission  to  ask  you 
for  your  daughter's  hand  in  marriage. 

Mrs.  p.  J.  (Breaking  out.)  But  the  man's 
an  impostor.  He's  no  more  the  Archduke  Se- 
bastian than  I  am. 

Mrs.  Withers.     What  do  you  mean? 

Mrs.  p.  J.  They  got  one  of  the  waiters  from 
the  'otel  to  dress  up  like  a  gentleman,  and  they 
introduced  him  as  the  Archduke  Sebastian. 

Mrs.  W.     (Pointing  to  Jack.)    That? 

Mrs.  p.  J.  Yes,  that.  He's  a  waiter,  that's 
what  he  is,  and  for  the  last  week  I've  been 
making  a  perfect  fool  of  myself  over  'im. 

VoN  B.  (Much  mystiHed.)  But — I  don't  un- 
derstand. I've  known  the  Archduke  Sebastian 
since  he  was  born.  I  know  him  as  well  as  my 
own  son. 

Mrs.  p.  J.  D'you  mean  to  say  he  really  is  the 
archduke  ? 

VoN  B.  Of  course  he  is.  (Mrs.  P.  J.  Hops  on 
settee.) 

Jack.  Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  explain. 
Four  years  ago  I  fell  desperately  in  love  with  a 
lady  whose  specialty  it  was  to  kick  higher  than 
anyone  else  in  the  world.  She  could  kick  a  tall 
man's  hat  off  his  head  with  such  grace  and  agihty 
that  I  asked  her  to  marry  me.  My  grandfather 
refused  his  consent,  and  the  lady  was  hurried 
over  the  frontier.  (With  a  glance  at  Ethel.)  I 
was  a  romantic  dog  myself  in  those  days,  and  I 
followed  her,  only  to  find  that  she  had  already 
three  more  or  less  lawful  husbands.  The  sight 
of  them,  and  the  conviction  that  her  peculiar 
talent  would  not  greatly  add  to  the  felicity  of 
domestic  life,  cured  me  of  my  passion.  But  the 
world  did  seem  a  bit  hollow  and  empty,  and  I 
thought  I'd  see  how  it  looked  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  man  who  had  nothing  but  his  wits  to 
live  on.  After  trying  it— I— tell  you  frankly  that 
I  much  prefer  living  on  the  Pomeranian  tax- 
payer. When  you  saw  me  at  the  Grand  Babylon 
Hotel,  I  \vas  preparing  to  return  to  the  bosom 
of  my  family,  but  I  saw  this  young  lady,  and,  the 
chance  offering,  decided  to  come  down  here.  It  was 
not  unnatural  that  when  I  was  asked  to  assume 
a  grandiloquent  name,  I  should  assume  my  own. 
Yesterday  when  I  met  Count  Von  Bremer  I 
begged  him  to  wire  to  the  Emperor,  asking  for 
his  consent  to  my  marriage  with  Miss  Ethel 
Jennings. 

VoN  B.  I  have  only  to  add  that  His  Majesty, 
delighted  with  the  prospect  of  seeing  once  more 
his  favorite  grandson,  has  gladly  given  his  con- 
sent. 

Mrs.  p.  J.  And  when  I  think  of  all  the  things 
I've  called  you  these  last  twenty-four  hours 
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Jack.  They  went  in  at  the  ear  of  a  waiter, 
madam,  and  slipped  out  at  that  of  an  archduke. 
{He  goes  to  Ethel.)  And  now  it  only  rests  with 
you  to  give  peace  to  an  aged  Emperor,  delight 
to  seventy-nine  archdukes,  and  happiness  to  your 
unworthy  servant. 

Lady  W.  For  Heaven's  sake  accept  him.  It's 
not  safe  to  let  a  man  like  that  go  about  loose. 

Ethel.  If  I  really  were  the  romantic  creature 
you  say  I  am,  I'd  be  very  dignified  and  refuse 


to  have  anything  to  do  with  you  at  all. 

Jack.    But  you  won't,  will  you? 

Ethel.     {With  a  smile.)     No! 

Jack.  Bless  you!  I'd  throw  myself  down  on 
the  floor  and  implore  you  to  walk  on  me,  only 
I'm  convinced  you'd  take  me  at  my  word. 

Mrs.  p.  J.  {With  immense  satisfaction.)  You 
can't  deceive  a  mother.  I  knew  he  was  an  arch- 
duke all  the  time ! 

Curtain. 


STEPHEN     PHILLIPS'S    BOX    OFFICE    VERSION    OF 

"FAUST" 


|T  THE  request  of  Beerbohm  Tree, 
the  well  known  English  actor- 
manager,  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips 
has  lately  prepared  a  stage  ver- 
sion of  Goethe's  "Faust."  In 
this  he  has  had  the  help  of  J.  Comyns  Carr, 
one  of  Henry  Irving's  aides.  The  result  of 
the  triple  collaboration,  as  might  have  been 
anticipated,  is  a  hybrid  product,  and  the  liter- 
ary features  of  the  new  "arrangement"  are 
treated  by  most  of  the  London  critics  with  an 
irony  bordering  on  actual  scorn.  Viewed  from 
the  point  of  view  of  melodrama,  the  play  is 
doubtless  a  great  success.  Mr.  Tree  himself 
takes  the  part  of  Mephistopheles,  and  his  im- 
personations are  always  vigorous  and  thrilling. 
But  from  the  point  of  view  of  literature,  re- 
marks Ow^en  Stair,  in  The  Outlook,  the  drama 
is  "a  commonplace  love-tragedy,  with  super- 
natural trimmings,  couched  in  indifferent 
verse.  Let  it  be  offered,"  he  continues,  "on 
its  merits.  Do  not  let  the  world  be  told — 
as  it  is  told — that  this  is  'doing  justice  to  the 
mighty  theme'  of  Goethe's  'Faust' — unless  we 
want  to  give  Germany  a  casus  belli." 

The  "merits"  of  the  play,  apart  from  Beer- 
bohm Tree's  virile  acting,  are  felt  to  lie  largely 
in  its  weird  setting.  The  Times,  for  instance, 
speaks  of  "strange,  vague  shapes"  and  of 
"unearthly  sounds — half-whisper,  half-hissing 
— chilling  the  blood  like  the  dull  animal  sounds 
made  by  the  insane";  and  The  Standard  says: 

"The  scenes  of  Hell — the  Witch's  Kitchen  and 
the  Brocken — are  superbly  horrible,  and  will  bear 
no  small  share  in  the  attraction  the  production 
will  have  for  the  public.  The  dim  shadows  of 
the  tortured  apes,  the  awful  forms  writhing  and 
shrieking  in  agony,  the  gray  embodiment  of  lost 
souls  floating  through  the  air,  the  nerve-tearing 
cackle  of  toneless  laughter  echoing  through  space, 
the  mountains  crumbling  and  the  falling  rocks, 
the  deafening  thunder  and  the  flash  of  light — 
these  pictures  of  Hades  are  as  imaginative  as 
they  are  awful,  as  fascinating  as  they  are 
hideous." 


But  some  of  the  critics  scoff  even  at  the 
scenic  side  of  the  production.  A  sarcastic 
writer  in  The  Academy  declares  that  the  new 
"Faust"  may  be  summed  up  as  "a  somewhat 
rickety  melodrama  wrapped,  as  it  were,  in 
the  hide  of  a  gorgeous  pantomime."  He  goes 
on  to  comment: 

"The  thing  daunts  and  frights  one,  because 
in  effect  it  amounts  to  an  admission  on  the  part 
of  an  actor-manager  of  standing  in  his  profes- 
sion that  the  only  hope  for  the  drama  lies  in  the 
paint-pot  and  the  flying  wire  and  the  electrical 
effect.  .  .  .  We  begin  with  angels  possessed 
of  enormous  cardboard  wings  and  perched  on 
cardboard  clouds.  To  them  enters  Mr.  Tree — 
slowly  out  of  the  trap — clothed  in  the  traditional 
habiliments  of  the  Prince  of  Darkness.  There  is 
some  thunder  and  sunrise,  and  you  tremble  for 
angels  and  devil  alike  lest  anything  might  give 
way.  After  a  good  set  of  pantomime  scenes, 
'Faust's  house'  and  'the  garden  of  Margaret's 
mother,'  and  so  forth,  you  are  whisked  off  to  a 
witches'  kitchen,  also  redolent  of  pantomime,  and, 
ultimately,  you  find  yourself  in  the  company  of 
many  wailing  souls  on  a  mammoth  Brocken,  with 
real  steam  and  more  thunder  at  discretion ;  where- 
as in  the  last  act  you  have  the  same  angels  with 
cardboard  wings,  shining  beautifully  on  the  same 
cardboard  clouds  and  arguing  prettily  with  ,the 
same  Prince  of  Darkness." 

The  play  has  been  issued  in  book  form,*  and 
has  proved  almost  uniformly  disappointing  to 
reviewers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Mr. 
Walter  P.  Eaton  points  out  (in  the  New 
York  Sun)  that  certain  passages  in  the  new 
version  are  lifted  bodily  from  Bayard  Taylor, 
and  he  quotes  lines  that  seem  to  him  "unfor- 
givable." There  are  redeeming  features,  he 
admits.  "It  maintains,  so  far  as  space  per- 
mits, the  integrity  of  Goethe's  central  idea, 
tho  it  has  to  draw  on  the  second  part  of  the 
original  work  in  an  epilog  to  do  it,  and 
it  orders  the  action  on  the  whole  skilfully  and 

•Faust.  Freely  Adapted  from  Goethe's  Drauatic  Poem. 
By  Stephen  Phillips  and  J.  Comyns  Carr.  Th«  Macmil- 
lan  CompanY- 
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swiftly  and  clearly,  with  tragic  intensity.  It 
is  no  mere  operatic  libretto;  it  is  a  play,  a 
poetic  play,  a  tragic  play.  Stage  versions  of 
'Faust'  in  English  have  been  seen  before  now 
that  achieved  far  less."  But  nevertheless,  says 
Mr.  Eaton,  the  version,  at  its  best,  can  only  be 
regarded  as  "poetic  journeymen's  work."  He 
writes  further: 


"More  than  a  decade  ago  G.  B.  S.  wrote  of 
Mr.  Carr  after  Irving  had  produced  his  'King 
Arthur'  (with  the  Burne-Jones  black  armor  and 
the  close  cropped  hair),  'in  poetry  Mr.  Comyns 
Carr  is  frankly  a  jobber  and  nothing  else.'  A 
little  later  Stephen  Phillips  burst  upon  the  liter- 
ary world  with  'Christ  in  Hades,'  'Marpessa,' 
'The  Wife,'  and  other  poems.  Then  came  his 
'Paolo  and  Francesca.'  Nobody  spoke  of  him  as 
a  jobber.  The  Spectator  spoke  of  'the  veritable 
gojd  of  song.'  Churton  Collins  spoke  of  'his  kin- 
ship with  the  aristocrats  of  his  art;  with  Sopho- 
cles and  with  Dante.'  William  Archer  wrote  of 
'Paolo  and  Francesca,'  'Sardou  could  not  have  or- 
dered the  action  more  skilfully,  Tennyson  could 
not  have  clothed  the  passion  in  words  of  purer 
lovehness.'  And  there  were  volumes  more  in 
similar  exalting  vein.  The  chorus  of  praise  was 
almost  universal.  Yet  after  a  decade  has  passed, 
lo!    Mr,    Phillips    is    collaborating   with    Comyns 


Carr  in  a  piece  of  poetic  jobbery.  'Herod,' 
'Ulysses,'  'Nero,'  'The  Sin  of  David,'  each  less  in- 
spired and  inspiring  than  the  one  before,  brings 
the  list  of  his  plays  down  to  the  present  work 
and  find  him  patching  up  episodes  out  of  an- 
other man's  masterpiece  into  a  vehicle  for  a  popu- 
lar actor;  which  isn't  exactly  what  Emerson 
means  by  'hitch  your  wagon  to  a  star.'  It  is 
surely  as  sad  an  example  as  literature  offers  of 
a  bright  light  that  failed,  of  brilliant  promise 
unfulfilled.  ^  'Tennyson  could  not  have  clothed 
the  passion  in  words  of  purer  loveliness,'  so  Wil- 
liam Archer  wrote  of  'Paolo  and  Francesca.'  Can 
we  not  see  now  that  it  was  Tennyson  who  clothed 
the  passion  in  these  lovely  words?  We  made  the 
mistake  of  taking  an  echo  for  a  new,  authentic 
voice." 

Mr.  Walter  Clayton,  in  The  Forum,  strikes 
the  same  note: 

"Instead  of  fulfilling  the  high  promise  of  his 
youth,  he  has  dropped  downward  lazily  from 
year  to  year.  His  later  plays  have  been  more 
and  more  disappointing;  his  later  poems  have 
been  merely  imitations  of  his  young  inspiriting 
productions.  Now  at  last  he  gives  us  merely  a 
condensed  paraphrase  of  a  great  work,  written 
with  none  of  his  original  reverberating  eloquence ; 
he  takes  his  money  from  the  actor-manager,  and 
asks  us  not  to  care." 


A    WIZARD    OF    THE    VIOLIN 


HERE  were  giants  in  the  land 
when  Joachim  and  Sarasate 
were  alive.  Now,  alas  I  those 
days  are  gone,"  exclaims  one 
critic,  apropos  of  Sarasate's 
death  at  Biarritz  a  few  days  ago.  In  truth, 
it  will  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  fill  the 
places  of  either  of  these  masters  of  the  violin. 
Ysaye,  Kreisler,  Kubelik  are  with  us  still,  but 
none  of  the  three  measures  up  to  the  standard 
set  by  Joachim  and  Sarasate. 

If  Joachim  was  the  high-priest  of  his  art, 
Sarasate  was  its  wizard.  The  German  was  a 
monument  of  devotion  to  austere  and  classical 
standards;  the  Spaniard  was  all  fire  and 
magic.  In  the  famous  Whistler  portrait  of 
Sarasate,  in  Pittsburg,  the  violinist  is  shown 
emerging,  phantom-like,  from  a  shadowy  back- 
ground. His  fiddle-bow  resembles  a  wand  of 
magic,  and  he  has  the  air  of  a  magician  of 
poetic  legend  who  has  chosen  to  exercise  his 
powers  through  the  violin.  That  was  the  true 
Sarasate. 

An  eloquent  and  poetic  tribute  to  "the  mag- 
ical Sarasate,"  from  the  pen  of  H.  T.  Parker, 
of  the  Boston  Transcript,  attributes  his  pe- 
culiar power  to  the  commingling  in  his  tem- 
perament of  Spanish  blood  and  French  mus- 


ical training.  He  entered  the  Paris  Conser- 
vatoire at  the  age  of  twelve,  and  lived  in 
Paris  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  Mr. 
Parker  says : 

"Sarasate  was  French  in  the  finest  sense  of  the 
word  when  it  is  applied  to  artistry,  in  the  singular 
poise  of  his  playing.  He  knew  his  limitations ; 
he  kept  unobtrusively  within  them;  and  all  that 
he  did,  until  the  decline  of  his  later  years  began, 
he  did  with  a  complete  and  beautiful  felicity.  He 
avoiding  shortcoming;  he  fled  from  excess;  he 
shunned  obtrusion.  Technically,  his  playing  was 
full  of  delicate  perfections.  Yet  his  hearers  per- 
ceived them  oftenest  in  after-thought  of  the  charm 
that  they  had  imparted.  The  tone  that  he  drew 
from  his  violin  had  the  purity,  the  edgelessness, 
the  jointlessness,  the  disembodied  and  haunting 
quality  that  has  its  nearest  analogue  in  these  days 
in  Mr.  Kubelik's.  There  was  the  aroma  of  magic 
in  it,  and  a  curious  flavor  of  intimacy.  It  had  its 
suggestion  of  the  secrets  of  the  violin,  penetrating 
the  violinist  and  so  his  hearers.  This  Gallic  poise 
ordered  this  Gallic  charm.  It  saved  Sarasate's 
playing  from  any  trace  of  littleness,  of  affecta- 
tion, of  pretty  sweetness.  It  gave  him  as  well 
his  sense  of  elegance,  of  fitness,  of  style.  He 
seldom  fell  away  into  sluggishness  or  careless- 
ness, even  when  the  mood  was  least  upon  him; 
he  loyed  his  polished  felicities ;  he  blended  at  his 
best  the  manner  of  saying  with  the  thing  to  be 
said,  until  the  musical  matter  and  the  musical 
utterance  were  fused,  in  some  wonderful  fashion, 
into  a  single  speech." 
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SARASATE  IN   HIS   PRIME 

"His  technical  perfections,"  says  one  critic,  "had  the  ease,  the  subtlety,  the  completeness  of  a  spell.     His  tone  had 
this  same  magic.     It  came;  it   went;  and  the  air  closed  again  upon  all  but  the  haunting  memory  of  it." 
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Sarasate's  Spanish  inheritance  was  equally 
important  as  an  influence  in  shaping  his  gift. 
To  quote  again: 

"When  he  came  to  his  audience,  there  was  a 
queer  suggestion  of  aloofness,  almost  of  disdain, 
in  him.  Why  should  a  Spaniard,  he  seemed  to  be 
saying  to  himself,  make  music  for  miscellaneous 
companies  in  the  four  corners  of  the  world,  and 
why  in  the  making  should  be  lay  bare  some  of 
the  secrets  of  his  own  mind  and  his  own  spirit? 
Joachim  used  to  approach  his  music  a  little  rever- 
entially. To  the  bottom  of  his  heart  and  soul  he 
believed  in  his  Bach,  his  Brahms,  his  Beethoven. 
Sarasate  seemed  to  approach  his,  tho  it  was  often- 
er  humbler  stuff,  a  little  loftily.  Fortunate  this 
Raff  that  he,  Pablo  Martin  Meliton  de  Sarasate 
y  Navascues  Sarasate  and  a  master  of  the  violin 
withal,  was  to  give  this  Bavarian  commonplace 
grace  and  charm.  Fortunate  this  Bruch  that  he 
was  to  put  life  and  fire  into  his  academic  vir- 
tuoso pieces.  Happy  this  Anton  Dvorak,  Bohe- 
mian peasant  with  an  aptitude  for  music,  that  a 
violinist  who  could  divine  the  gypsy  moods  of 
elation  or  sadness  or  tenderness  in  his  dances,  was 
to  play  them.  Lucky  this  Lalo,  that  Sarasate's 
polish  and  charm  was  to  be  wedded  to  the  Spanish 
shimmer  of  his  concert  piece.  And  Sarasate  had 
lived  too  long  in  Paris  not  to  be  sceptical  of  all 
things.  Was  it  really  worth  while — the  music, 
the  violin,  the  artistry  and  the  toil  that  had 
brought  it?  But  he  forgot  to  doubt  when  he  was 
pursuing  the  perfections  of  all  three. 

"His  brilliancy,  too,  when  he  was  decorating 
virtuoso  pieces  on  his  own  dances  with  the 
tracery  or  the  depth  of  his  tone  had  its  sug- 
gestion of  the  lace  that  shines  on  the  velvet  of 
Spanish  breeches  or  against  the  silk  of  Spanish 
jackets." 

Thus  Spain  gave  him  the  fire  of  his  rhythm 
and  France  made  it  delicate;  Spain  gave  him 


a  kind  of  proud  tenderness  for  the  minor 
moods  and  the  melancholy  reveries  of  music, 
while  France  taught  him  the  value  of  artistic 
self-restraint.  "It  was  the  tenderness,  too," 
remarks  Mr.  Parker,  "of  a  man  who  sees  and 
feels  life  with  a  gentle  humor.  He  could  have 
played  that  strange  and  haunting  Humoresque 
of  Dvorak — poet  not  peasant  now — as  even 
Mr.  Kreisler  cannot  play  it."  The  Boston 
writer  concludes: 

"Yet  the  sense  of  magic  that  Sarasate  and  his 
playing  gave  and  gave  to  the  end,  abides  above 
all  other  impressions.  In  Berlin  and  in  Vienna 
last  winter,  reviewers  and  audiences  were  severe 
with  him.  They  spoke  and  they  wrote  freely  of 
his  declining  or  his  stiffening  powers.  Yet  the 
hands,  which  were  like  no  other  violinist's  hands 
in  their  insistent  and  almost  uncanny  suggestion, 
still  wove  their  spell  of  charm  and  fineness.  He 
talked  across  a  Parisian  dinner  table  as  a  man  of 
the  world  among  his  kind.  Yet  next  day,  across 
the  Salle  Erard  or  the  Salle  Pleyel,  his  neighbors 
saw  and  felt  him  come  still,  light  and  phantom- 
like to  the  stage,  His  older  friends  told  often  the 
tale  of  the  years  of  endless  toil  and  seclusion,  of 
depression  and  elation,  in  which  he  had  wrought 
his  technical  perfections  and  then  polished  them. 
Yet  before  an  audience  they  had  the  ease,  the 
subtlety,  the  completeness  of  a  spell.  His  tone 
had  this  same  magic.  There  was  the  quality  of 
breath  in  it.  It  came ;  it  went ;  and  the  air  closed 
again  upon  all  but  the  haunting  memory  of  it. 
And  when  he  played  music  that  asked  unusual 
warmth  or  depth  of  feeling,  the  aroma  of  mys- 
tery still  hung  about  him.  The  emotions  seemed 
transparent  enough.  But  were  they  really  Sara- 
sate's or  some  spell  that  he  evoked  from  the  music 
while  he  himself  stood  apart,  Spanish-wise,  a 
little  proud  of  his  powers,  and  yet  tender  with 
them?" 


A    NEW    POETIC     DRAMATIST    WITH    A     MISSION 


^"■^/TlNE  of  the  most  striking  and  in- 

Olu  dividual  plays  of  the  opening 
\\  dramatic  season  in  New  York  is 
Wj  "Mater,"  by  Percy  MacKaye, 
i>6  and  the  author  is  everywhere 
hailed  as  a  man  of  large  potentialities.  In  a 
newspaper  interview,  Mr.  MacKaye  has  lately 
compressed  his  artistic  philosophy  into  a  nut- 
shell :  "Write  that  which  you  feel,  that  which 
you  see — not  as  others  would  have  you  see  it, 
or  as  others  have  felt  it  for  you,  but  let  it  be 
a  record  of  your  own  impression,  an  idea  born 
in  you,  and  not  made  to  order."  His  own 
career  admirably  illustrates  the  dictum. 

Altho  a  comparatively  young  man,  Mr.  Mac- 
Kaye already  has  six  plays  to  his  credit,  and 
they  are  all  plays  of  quality.  His  earliest  effort, 
"The  Canterbury  Pilgrims,"  evoked  the  enthu- 


siastic interest  of  E.  H.  Sothern,  who  at 
first  thought  of  appearing  in  the  drama  in  the 
part  of  Chaucer,  but  who  later  was  reluctantly 
compelled  to  give  up  the  idea.  Mr.  MacKaye's 
next  two  plays,  "Fenris  the  Wolf"  and  "The 
Scarecrow,"  show  poetic  imagination  of  a 
high  order.  "Fenris"  is  based  on  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Beowulf;  "The  Scarecrow"  on  Nath- 
aniel Hawthorne's  sketch,  "Feathertop."  Both 
have  been  published  in  book  form,  as  have  all 
Mr.  MacKaye's  plays.  "The  Scarecrow"  was 
rejected  by  Sothern,  twice  considered  and  then 
refused  by  Mansfield,  and  finally  accepted  but 
never  produced  by  Mr.  Hackett.  Mr.  Mac- 
Kaye achieved  his  first  stage  success  with 
"Jeanne  d'Arc,"  which  was  magnificently  pro- 
duced by  Sothern  and  Marlowe,  and  met  with 
favor  in  many  American  cities.    Having  writ- 
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ten  on  English,  American  and  French  themes, 
Mr.  MacKaye  turned  to  Greece  for  his  fifth 
subject.  "Sappho  and  Phaon"  was  presented 
in  New  York  last  year  with  Bertha  Kalich  in 
the  title  role.  It  was  a  literary  but  not  a  popu- 
lar success. 

Now  we  have  "Mater,"  a  play  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  any  that  Mr.  MacKaye  has  hith- 
erto written.  It  deals  with  the  America  of 
today,  and  seems  to  show  the  influence  of 
Barrie  and  Bernard  Shaw.  "Mr.  MacKaye  as 
prose  artist,"  says  the  New  York  Sun,  "has 
struck  a  new  note  on  our  stage,  a  note  closer 
to  Barrie's,  perhaps,  than  to  any  other's." 
The  New  York  Times  is  equally  enthusiastic. 
"  'Mater,' "  it  declares,  "reveals  Mr,  Mac- 
Kaye as  a  sort  of  J.  M.  Barrie  and  Bernard 
Shaw  rolled  into  one.  He  has  the  whimsical- 
ity of  the  former,  combined  with  the  delight- 
ful irresponsibility  of  the  other." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  interpretations 
of  the  play  appears  in  Town  Topics: 

"We  have  known  Percy  MacKaye  as  a  poet  of 
fine  imagination ;  in  his  'Mater,'  at  the  Savoy 
Theatre,  besides  being  a  poet  in  prose,  he  adds 
the  surprise  of  a  delicious  vein  of  humor.  It 
is  of  a  kind  so  audaciously  whimsical,  here  so 
rompingly  irresponsible  and  now  so  delicate  and 
tender,  that  for  a  parallel  to  it  one  thinks  of 
Barrie  and  Lewis  Carroll.  Yet  MacKaye's  brand 
is  his  own,  and  no  less  unique  is  the  use  to  which 
he  has  put  it.  For  this  lovable  capriciousness 
that  by  turns  skims  the  surface  of  comedy, 
splashes  in  farcicality,  dips  into  drama,  and  plays 
ducks  and  drakes  with  philosophy  and  classical 
allusion,  until  the  whole  fabric  of  fancy  glitters 
'like  a  swarm  of  fire-flies  tangled  in  a  silver  braid,' 
veils  elusively  a  serious  problem.  One  is  loth  to 
submit  it  to  analysis,  and  only  ventures  to  do  so 
because  the  author  clearly  invites  the  attempt.  He 
calls  his  play  'An  American  Study  in  Comedy.' 

"Its  foundation,  in  fact,  is  the  study  of  certain 
phases  of  temperament  or  elements  of  character 
that  are  living  forces  in  the  social  and  political 
life  of  America  to-day.  Stripped  of  imagery,  they 
are  idealism,  practicalness,  crudeness  and  the  sav- 
ing grace  of  humor.  Practicalness  is  represented 
in  the  Hon.  Arthur  Cullen,  a  politician  who  plays 
the  game  without  scruples ;  *a  good  mixer,'  whose 
innate  vulgarity  is  just  not  quite  concealed  under  a 
veneer  of  agreeable  manners.  Idealism  is  pic- 
tured in  the  portrait  of  a  deceased  senator  that 
hangs  above  the  mantelpiece  in  the  Dean  home ; 
and  in  the  living  persons  of  his  twin  children, 
Michael  and  Mary  Dean.  Inspired  by  ideals  in- 
herited from  their  father,  the  girl  is  a  settlement- 
worker,  the  young  man  a  reformer  who  is  run- 
ning for  the  Legislature  on  an  independent  plat- 
form of  his  own  theories  and  dreams.  Mary  has 
a  lover,  a  cub  of  a  youth,  who  is  the  personifica- 
tion of  rawness  and  crudeness.  The  problem  is 
to  assimilate  these  antagonistic  elements,  crude- 
ness, idealism  and  practicalness,  and  the  solvent 
needed  to  accomplish  it  is  humor. 

"For  Mater,  the  mother  of  the  serious  twins,  is 


PERCY  MACKAYE 

Whose  "Mater"  is  characterized  as  "the  most  curi- 
ous, the  strongest,  the  most  debatable  play"  of  the  open- 
ing dramatic  season 


humor  incarnated,  an  embodiment  of  the  idea  that 
'the  test  of  love  and  the  best  of  love  is  laughter.' 
She  looks  like  the  sister  of  her  children,  but  in 
spirit  is  younger  than  they  ever  will  be,  a  crea- 
ture that  can  never  |frow  old.  ...  She  is  a 
new  creation;  a  distillation  of  the  fragrance  and 
the  sanity  and  the  youth  of  humor,  embodied  in 
human  form.  She  is  veritably  the  muse  of  Am- 
erican comedy;  not,  however,  a  colorless  per- 
sonification cribbed  from  a  Grecian  vase,  but  a 
creature  of  our  own  day  and  country;  born  on 
American  soil,  bred  of  American  conditions,  in- 
stinct with  the  genius  of  America.  She  is  the 
nation's  Alma  Mater" 

By  no  means  all  of  the  metropolitan  critics 
are  as  favorable  to  the  play  as  those  quoted. 
Alan  Dale,  in  The  American,  finds  in  it 
"hashed-up  poesy,  high-falutin'  sentiment, 
declamatory  eloquence,  farce,  melodrama,  poli- 
tics, classics";  and  Louis  De  Foe,  in  The 
World,  argues  that  it  is  "Barrie  fantasy,  but 
without  Barrie's  sure  insight  into  the  tender 
spots  of  human  nature ;  Shaw  satire,  but  with- 
out Shaw's  whimsical  cynicism."  Yet  all  agree 
that  Percy  MacKaye  is  a  vital  personality.  As 
Walter  P.  Eaton,  in  The  Sun,  puts  it: 

"Find  what  fault  you  will  with  'Mater,'  it  has 
one  supreme  merit  that  no  criticism  can  take  away 
and  only  the  most  callous  observer  can  fail  to 
detect,  to  enjoy.  It  reveals  a  fresh,  a  winning, 
a  poetic  personality.  We  may  talk  till  our  throats 
are  sore  about  'detached  points  of  view'  and  'im- 
partial observation,'  but  what  ultimately  wins  and 
holds  us  is  personality." 
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AN    ATTEMPT    TO     **A  WAKEN    AN    ART    THAT    HAS 
SLEPT    FOR    TWO    THOUSAND    YEARS" 


;NE  night  when  Isadora  Duncan, 
the  great  danseuse,  was  dancing 
in  London,  Ellen  Terry,  who 
was  watching  the  performance 
for  the  first  time,  suddenly 
sprang  to  her  feet,  turned  around  to  the  audi- 
ence, and  exclaimed  with  dramatic  earnest- 
ness: "Do  you  realize  what  you  are  looking 
at  ?  Do  you  understand  that  this  is  the  most 
incomparably  beautiful  dancing  in  the  world? 
Do  you  appreciate  what  this  woman  is  doing 
for  you — bringing  back  the  lost  beauty  of  the 
old  world  of  art?" 

This  spontaneous  tribute  is  typical  of  Ihe 
kind  of  enthusiasm  Miss  Duncan  awakens 
everywhere.  When  she  danced  in  Paris  not 
long  ago,  "the  great  artists  and  poets,"  so  we 
are  told,  "unafraid  of  tears,  wept  and  con- 
gratulated each  other  for  such  rare  joy."  In 
St.  Petersburg  and  in  Berlin,  where  her  art  is 
firmly  rooted,  the  connoisseurs  have  "gone 
wild"  over  her.  Even  in  America,  where 
dancing  of  Isadora  Duncan's  kind  is  as  yet 
but  little  understood  or  appreciated,  there  are 
signs  of  growing  interest.  This  interest  has 
been  quickened  by  Miss  Duncan's  present  visit, 
after  an  absence  of  ten  years. 

In  a  charming  article  in  The  Craftsman, 
Mary  Carman  Roberts  writes  of  Miss  Dun- 
can's recent  appearances  in  a  New  York 
theatre  as  follows: 

"It  is  far  back,  deep  down  the  centuries,  that 
one's  spirit  passes  when  Isadora  Duncan  dances ; 
back  to  the  very  morning  of  the  world,  when 
the  greatness  of  the  soul  found  free  expression 
in  the  beauty  of  the  body;  when  rhythm  of 
motion  corresponded,  with  rhythm  of  sound ;  when 
the  movements  of  the  human  body  were  one  with 
the  wind  and  the  sea;  when  the  gesture  of  a 
woman's  arm  was  as  the  unfolding  of  a  rose 
petal — the  pressure  of  her  foot  upon  the  sod  as 
the  drifting  of  a  leaf  to  earth.     ... 

"Such  dancing  as  this  is  at  its  best  out  in  the 
sunlight,  with  harp  and  flute  and  woodwind 
strains ;  yet  so  great  is  the  magic  of  Isadora 
Duncan's  dancing  that,  even  in  a  modern  theatre, 
she  makes  you  forget  that  you  are  hedged  in 
by  foolish  walls,  and  with  music  and  motion 
she  carries  you  with  her  back  to  wild  woods  and 
the  god  Pan,  with  his  flute  and  dancing  nymphs 
mad  with  the  sun  and  the  wind  and  love." 

Proceeding  to  a  definite  description  of  Isa- 
dora Duncan's  art,  Mrs.  Roberts  says: 

"From  the  moment  the  orchestra  begins  and 
the  folds  of  a  green  curtain  part  and  a  figure 
clad  in  gauze   of   a  sunlit    hue   or  the   gray  of 


moonbeams  or  the  azure  of  pale  dawn  blows  past 
a  background  that  gives  the  effect  of  a  soft  pale 
cloud-bank,  'the  dull  thoughts  of  to-day'  drop 
away  and  the  vision  is  filled  with  the  great, 
majestic,  simple  beauty  of  the  dawn  of  years.  If 
the  Winged  Victory  could  sway  and  bend  from 
her  high  pedestal  in  the  Louvre,  the  motion 
would  be  surely  the  same  as  that  which  Miss 
Duncan  shows  us  in  the  series  of  dances  pic- 
turing 'Iphigenie  in  Aulide,'  which  she  has  created 
for  the  music  of  Gliick.  And  though  Greek  in 
effect,  because  we  are  accustomed  to  think  of  the 
most  perfect  dancing  as  Greek,  and  because  there 
is  no  lovely  frieze  of  pagan  Athens  that  is  not 
recalled,  it  is  truly  the  natural  dance  of  the 
world.  There  is  such  abundance  and  splendor 
of  beauty  in  each  different  movement  that  the 
fecund  strength  of  Earth  herself,  the  worship  of 
all  gods,  the  gentle  joy  of  all  childish  hearts, 
the  glad  welcome  of  all  lovers  is  there.  Your 
heart  beats  and  your  eyes  are  moist,  and  you 
know  that  such  perfect  moments  are  years  apart, 
even  in  happy  lives.  It  is  most  extraordinary — 
the  impression  this  woman  leaves  with  you  even 
when  the  dance  is  over  and  the  stage  empty! 
You  fancy  a  blue  dome  arching  overhead,  with 
glimmering  stars  to  catch  her  eyes  and  sweet 
winds  blowing  all  her  draperies  and  flowers  grow- 
ing thickly  for  so  light  a  foot  to  tread.* 

"You  do  not  recall  a  single  'step'  of  all  the 
dancing,  for  this  woman  of  the  hilltops  has  no 
practiced  'stunt'  to  remember  and  repeat.  And 
there  are  no  imitators  of  Isadora  Duncan,  be- 
cause, as  yet,  there  have  been  no  other  women 
to  give  their  whole  lives  to  seeing  clearly  what 
beauty  means,  to  seeking  it  sincerely,  to  giving 
up  all  that  is  not  in  harmony  with  Nature's  simple, 
perfect  ways.  Miss  Duncan  dances  as  she  feels, 
and  so  to  imitate  her  dancing  would  necessitate 
first  of  all  the  work  and  study  that  would  enable 
one  to  acquire  her  quality  of  calm  lucid  thought 
and  serene  spirit." 

In  addition  to  her  program  founded  on 
"Iphigenie  in  Aulide,"  Miss  Duncan  is  appear- 
ing in  a  unique  and  poetic  interpretation  of 
Beethoven's  Symphony  in  F — a  composition  of 
which  Wagner  himself  once  said,  "It  is  the 
apotheosis  of  dance."  Music  plays  a  dominant 
part  in  all  Miss  Duncan's  work,  and  her  elu- 
sive creed  receives  one  of  its  clearest  exposi- 
tions in  the  words  of  her  speech  at  the 
end  of  the  last  evening  of  her  New  York  per- 
formances. After  thanking  the  orchestra  and 
its  leader,  Gustav  Saenger,  in  heartfelt  tones 
for  its  able  and  sympathetic  co-operation,  Miss 
Duncan  spoke  further: 

"Music  touches  the  heart,  makes  it  vibrate 
with .  emotion.  The  dance  is  only  at  its  begin- 
ning, in  its  infancy.  Music  is  like  a  great  strong 
goddess  which  leads  the  dance  by  the  hand  like 
a  little  child.  Its  rhythm,  its  soul,  its  harmony 
is  life  itself. 
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ISADORA   DUNCAN 
The  gremt  danstute  whose  art  has  been  rapturously  greeted  in  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  St  Petersburf  and  New  York 
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"Plato  in  his  'Republic'  recogniEcd  that  music 
is  life  and  beauty.  The  study  of  music  was  one 
of  the  laws  of  the  Republic,  and  is  essential  to 
the  balance  and  health  of  every  man.  If  men  now 
understood  this  thoroly,  we  should  have  more 
of  the  right  kind  of  music,  more  of  the  music 
we  have  had  this  evening.  But  we-  should  not 
have  so  rnuch  of  the  other  kind — the  ragtime,  the 
trivial  foolish  jingles  which  are  heard  so  much 
in  America. 

"Such  music  is  disease  and  death,  whereas  that 
of  Beethoven  and  Chopin  and  Schumann  is  life 
itself." 

"To  rediscover  the  beautiful,  rhythmical 
motions  of  the  human  body;  to  call  back  to 
life  that  ideal  movement  which  should  be  in 


harmony  with  the  highest  physical  type ;  to 
awaken  once  more  an  art  which  has  slept  for 
two  thousand  years" — these  are  Miss  Duncan's 
ambitions,  as  expressed  in  her  art  and  in  the 
school  for  dancing  she  has  established.  Her 
school,  by  the  way,  has  had  a  chequered  career. 
It  consists  of  twenty  little  girls  of  all  nation- 
alities, including  a  daughter  of  Gordon  Craig's. 
In  Berlin,  despite  the  patronage  of  Cosima 
Wagner,  the  school  fell  under  police  censor- 
ship. Miss  Duncan  moved  it  to  France.  Her 
little  pupils  are  at  present  housed  in  Mrs. 
W.  E.  Corey's  chateau  at  La  Verrieres,  near 
Paris. 


"WHAT    EVERY    WOMAN     KNOWS" 


;HAT  is  charm?"  asks  one  of  the 
characters  in  J.  M.  Barrie's  new 
comedy,  "What  Every  Woman 
Knows,"  recently  produced  in 
London,  and  soon  to  be  given  in 
this  country.  The  answer  is:  "It  is  a  kind 
of  bloom  on  a  woman  which  some  women  have 
for  many  men,  which  most  women  have  for  one 
man,  and  which  some  women  have  for  none," 
This  answer  may  be  felt  to  be  too  vague  and 
indefinite  to  be  final;  but  then  there  are  some 
things  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  describe. 
One  is  the  "bloom  on  woman."  Another,  in- 
timates the  London  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Times,  is  the  charm  of  Barrie's  work. 

From  a  sparkling  report  in  The  Times  it 
appears  that  Maggie  Wylie,  the  heroine  of  the 
new  comedy,  is  the  daughter  of  a  Scotch 
quarry  owner,  at  The  Pans,  N.  B.,  a  man  who 
made  his  money  so  late  in  life  that  he  was  un- 
able to  give  his  sons,  David  and  James,  the 
education  which  every  Scotsman  tries  to  give 
his  children.  In  the  first  act,  which  is  char- 
acterized throughout  by  a  delicate  and  whim- 
sical spirit,  David  is  shown  chafing  under  a 
keen  sense  of  his  educational  deficiencies.  He 
comes  home  from  a  public  meeting  at  which 
he  had  been  mimicked,  when  he  made  a  speech, 
by  one  John  Shand,  a  young  man  who  had 
spent  the  winter  studying  at  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity, and  who  was  working  during  the 
summer  as  a  railway  porter.  "I  rise  for  to 
speak,"  David  had  said;  and  John  Shand  had, 
in  a  later  speech,  referred  to  his  predecessor 
who  had  risen  "for  to  speak  for  to  say,"  and 
everybody  had  laughed.  Tho  they  lack  educa- 
tiom,  the  young  Wylies,  now  that  they  have 
money,  are  far  from  being  neglectful  of  let- 


ters, and  they  have  bought  books — "ten  yards 
of  them,  selected  by  the  minister  of  Galashiels," 
— which  fill  a  case  at  one  side  of  the  room. 

There  is  another  sore  point  with  the  young 
Wylies.  *  Their  sister  Maggie  has  not  been 
sought  in  marriage,  and  they  fear  she  will 
never  "cotch"  any  man.  Maggie  herself  at- 
tributes her  failure  in  this  respect  to  her  lack 
of  "charm."  She  is  a  thoroly  practical  and 
capable  little  woman,  and  runs  the  household 
like  clockwork.  She  wants  to  send  them  all  oflf 
to  bed  at  the  usual  hour  for  retiring — ten 
o'clock;  but  to-night,  for  some  mysterious 
reason,  none  of  them  will  go.  It  develops 
that  they  suspect  that  a  burglar  has  broken 
into  the  house.    They  mean  to  capture  him. 

They  turn  out  the  gas,  and  hide.  Sure 
enough,  before  very  long,  the  sash-window  is 
opened,  and  a  youth  steals  into  the  room. 

When  the  Wylies  creep  in  on  tip-toe  they 
find  that  the  burglar  is — John  Shand,  and  that 
he  is  reading  their  books.  He  confesses  that 
he  lacked  the  money  to  buy  necessary  books, 
and  that  he  had  formed  the  desperate  scheme 
of  housebreaking  in  order  to  pursue  his  stud- 
ies. The  Wylies  now  debate  what  shall  be 
done.  Shall  they  hand  the  lad  over  to  the 
police?  No,  for  they  admire  his  spirit;  and, 
what  is  more,  David  has  a  plan.  Maggie  has 
no  suitors;  John  is  a  young  man  who  will 
make  his  way  in  the  world.  He  proposes  to 
give  Shand  £300  with  which  to  complete  his 
university  course,  on  condition  that  he  marry 
Maggie  in  five  years'  time.  Maggie  has  al- 
ready conceived  a  liking  for  the  young  house- 
breaker, and  after  some  palaver  the  fantastic 
proposal  is  accepted,  with  her  consent. 

Six  years  pass,  and  John  Shand  is  seen,  in 
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the  second  act,  making  his  career.  He  has  gone 
in  for  politics,  and  has  been  elected  by  a  thump-' 
ing  majority  member  of  Parliament  for  one  of 
the  divisions  of  Glasgow,  He  is  not  quite  sure 
whether  he  loves  Maggie  or  not,  but  a  bar- 
gain's a  bargain,  and  he  intends  to  marry  her. 

Act  Three  shows  Shand's  career,  a  year  or 
.two  later,  progressing  triumphantly.  He  is 
married  now,  and  Maggie  is  backing  him  in 
everything.  He  has  made  several  strong 
speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  coming  young  men  of 
Parliament.  Some  of  his  happy  turns  of 
phrase  have  convulsed  the  House,  and  have 
come  to  be  known  as  "Shandisms."  But,  curi- 
ously enough,  in  private  life  he  is  never  heard 
to  utter  these  witticisms.  He  has,  and  boasts 
he  has,  absolutely  no  sense  of  humor;  has,  in 
fact,  never  laughed  in  his  life.  The  truth  is, 
he  is  being  quietly  but  effectively  "managed" 
by  his  demure  little  wife.  She  typewrites  his 
speeches,  and  the  "Shandisms"  are  hers. 

Now  comes  a  sudden  and  startling  cata- 
strophe. John  falls  passionately  in  love — or 
thinks  that  he  does — with  a  handsome  and  shal- 
low-pated  lady  of  title.  She  is  ready  to  yield  to 
his  passion,  for  she  thinks  that  she  is  born 
to  inspire  this  "strong  man"  to  further  great- 
ness. Maggie  discovers  John  at  Lady  Sybil's 
feet.  The  clever  little  woman,  heartbroken 
but  brave  through  it  all,  determines  to  save 
her  husband  and  his  career. 

With  this  purpose  in  view,  she  conceives  the 
subtle  plan  of  allowing  Shand  and  Lady  Sybil 
to  be  thrown  together  for  a  fortnight,  while 
Shand  is  preparing  a  great  speech.  What 
Maggie  expects,  or  at  least  hopes  for,  happens. 
.  Lady  Sybil  has  no  power  to  inspire  him.  The 
speech  does  not  come  out  as  his  other  speeches 
did  when  little  Maggie  used  to  "type"  them, 
and  a  first  draft,  submitted  to  a  Cabinet  Min- 
ister, fails  to  win  satisfaction.  Shand  is  ut- 
terly disgusted  and  discouraged.  Then  Mag- 
gie comes  to  the  rescue  with  a  speech  of  her 
own  composition,  all  brilliance  and  "Shand- 
isms," which,  without  Shand's  knowledge,  is 
submitted  to  the  Cabinet  Minister.  It  is  at 
once  hailed  as  the  best  thing  Shand  has  ever 
done,  and  all  at  once  the  "strong  man"  realizes 
that  he  is  not  strong  at  all  in  himself,  but  only 
strong  with  the  strength  and  resourcefulness 
of  his  indomitable  little  wife.  Even  now  the 
ironic  hvmior  of  the  situation  escapes  him,  for 
he  has  no  sense  of  humor.  But  Maggie  is 
determined  to  endow  him  even  with  that. 
"You  see,  dear,"  she  says  to  him,  "it  is  not 
true  that  woman  was  made  from  man's  rib; 
she  was  really  made   from  his  funny-bone." 


Courtesy  of  New  York  Times 

BARRIE  AND  HENRY  JAMES 

A  snap-shot  recently  made  in  the  streets  of  London. 
Mr.  Barrie's  latest  play,  "What  Every  Woman  Knows," 
is  soon  to  be  given  in  this  country  with  Maude  Adams 
in  the   leading  role 

John  laughs — the  first  laugh  of  his  life;  and 
the  secret  is  out — "what  every  woman  knows." 

Mr.  Barrie's  play  makes  a  universal  appeal. 
Every  woman,  as  one  critic  observes,  will  want 
to  see  it,  and  every  man  will  be  not  a  little 
the  better  for  seeing  it.  Its  reception,  both  in 
theatrical  circles  and  among  the  public  at 
large,  has  been  most  enthusiastic.  Mr.  Max 
Beerbohm  pays  a  new  tribute  in  The  Saturday 
Review  to  Barrie's  "humor,  his  curious  in- 
ventiveness, his  sure  sense  for  dramatic  ef- 
fect" ;  and  Mr.  A.  B.  Walkley,  of  the  London 
Times,  says:  "Mr.  Barrie  at  his  best  is  the 
most  delicious  bonne-bouche  for  the  palate  of 
the  theatrical  epicure;  and  the  first  act  of 
'What  Every  Woman  Knows'  is  Mr.  Barrie 
at   his    very    best.     It   is    throughout    a    true 

Barrie,  a  delightful,  fantastic  Barrie." 
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THE    HERO    OF     URANIUM 


i»VENRI    BECQUEREL,   whose   re- 

HV\  cent  death  in  Paris  is  mourned 
1 1  by  the  whole  world  of  science, 
Ji  owed  his  great  fame  as  a  physi- 
"^JQ  cist  to  his  investigations  into  the 
polarization  of  light,  researches  which  led  in 
turn  to  his  renowned  discovery  of  the  invisible 
rays  of  uranium — the  preface  to  the  subse- 
quent discovery  of  radium  by  the  Curies.  It 
was  the  peculiar  distinction  of  Becquerel  to  be 
held  in  the  highest  honor  by  men  of  science 
while  remaining  comparatively  little  known  to 
the  lay  public.  Becquerel,  as  the  Paris  Cosmos 
says,  pointed  the  way  to  great  discoveries  in 
physics,  and  smaller  men  made  the  discoveries 
themselves.  He  provided  the  idea  which  those 
who  looked  up  to  him  worked  out.  In  the 
opinion  of  a  writer  in  Paris  Nature,  Becquerel, 
had  a  vote  been  taken  on  the  question  among 
physicists,  would  in  his  lifetime  have  been 
unanimously  declared  the  greatest  contempor- 
ary figure  among  them.  His  laboratory  was 
a  delightful  old-fashioned  building,  to  use  the 
words  of  Professor  Ray  Lankester,  in  an  ad- 
dress before  the  British  Association,  a  labora- 
tory of  special  sanctity  to  men  of  science  be- 
cause it  had  been  the  home  of  the  great  Cuvier. 
"Here  Henri  Becquerel's  father  and  grand- 
father— men  renowned  throughout  the  world 
for  their  discoveries  in  mineralogy,  electricity 
and  light — had  worked,  and  here  he  had  him- 
self gone  almost  daily  from  his  earliest  child- 
hood." Many  an  experiment  bringing  new 
knowledge  on  the  subject  of  the  relations  of 
light  and  electricity  Henri  Becquerel  had  car- 
ried out  in  that  quiet  old-world  place  before 
the  day  on  which,  about  fourteen  years  ago, 
he  made  the  experimental  inquiry,  put  by  Pro- 
fessor Lankester  into  this  formula:  "Does 
uranium  give  off  penetrating  rays  like  the 
Rontgen  rays?" 

It  was  a  question  which  to  the  lay  mind 
might  seem  to  imply  very  little.  In  reality  it 
led  to  the  series  of  discoveries  which,  termin- 
ating in  that  of  radium,  has  revolutionized  the 
whole  science  of  physics  and  created  a  sensa- 
tion throughout  the  world. 

Henri  Becquerel,  little  dreaming,  it  seems, 
of  what  his  course  that  day  meant  to  science, 
wrapped  a  photographic  plate  in  black  paper 


and  on  it  placed  and  left  lying  there  for  twen- 
ty-four hours  some  uranium  salt.  He  had 
placed  a  cross,  cut  out  in  thin,  metallic  copper, 
under  the  uranium  powder,  so  as  to  give  some 
shape  to  the  photographic  print  should  one 
be  produced.  It  was  produced.  Penetrating 
rays  were  given  off  by  the  uranium.  The 
black  paper  was  penetrated,  and  the  form  of 
the  copper  cross  was  printed  on  a  dark  ground. 
The  copper  was  also  penetrated  to  some  ex- 
tent by  the  rays  from  the  uranium,  so  that  its 
image  was  not  left  actually  white. 

One  step  more  remained  before  Becquerel 
made  his  great  discovery  in  his  laboratory. 
Luminous  paint,  like  many  other  phosphores- 
cent substances,  gains  its  phosphorescence  af- 
ter exposure  to  sunlight,  and  loses  it  after  a 
few  hours.  It  remained  to  be  seen  whether 
uranium  compounds  similarly  gained  their 
power  from  exposure  to  light  rays,  and  whe- 
ther, after  long  preserving  the  compounds  in 
the  dark,  they  were  found  still  to  give  off  the 
curious  rays  which  could  penetrate  opaque  sub- 
stances and  produce  an  image  upon  a  photo- 
graphic plate.  The  power  was,  therefore, 
proved  to  be  spontaneous  (as  it  was  later 
proved  not  to  depend  upon  phosphorescence), 
and  the  rays  were  called  after  their  discoverer 
Becquerel  rays,  and  the  property  of  giving 
them  off  "radio-activity." 

Nevertheless,  the  lay  public  persists  in  con- 
necting the  discovery  of  radio-activity  with 
the  name  of  the  late  Professor  Curie,  and  in 
•supposing  that  he  is  entitled  to  the  credit  for 
it.  Nothing  could  be  more  characteristic  of 
the  modesty  of  Becquerel,  observes  Cosmos, 
than  his  absolute  silence  during  the  sensations 
made  by  what  he  had  found  out  and  for  which 
others  got  all  the  credit.  The  particular  frag- 
ment of  uranium  used  by  Becquerel  in  his  ex- 
periments has  continued  to  give  off  the  rays 
without  diminution  ever  since.  One  reason 
why  Becquerel  missed  his  glory  is  pointed  out 
by  Professor  Rutherford  in  his  work  on 
Radio-active  Transformations,  published  by 
the  Scribners.  Altho  the  property  possessed 
by  uranium  of  spontaneously  emitting  energy 
in  special  forms  without  any  apparent  change 
in  the  matter  itself  could  not  fail  to  be  regard- 
ed as  a  most  remarkable  phenomenon,  yet  the 
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THE  HERO  OF    URANIUM 

The  above  picture  of  the  late  illustrious  scientist,   Henri  Becquerel,  is  reproduced  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
ScientiAc  American,  which  pronounces  him  the  greatest  pioneer  in  the  physical  sciences  ever  produced  by  France. 
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rate  of  emission  of  energy,  judged  by  ordin- 
ary standards,  is  so  feeble  that  it  did  not  at- 
tract the  active  attention  which  was  after- 
wards drawn  to  the  discovery  of  radium. 
Radium  exhibited  the  properties  of  uranium 
to  so  remarkable  a  degree  that  it  captured 
the  popular  imagination.  Becquerel  in  this 
matter  might  be  compared  with  Christopher 
Columbus,  who,  after  discovering  the  new 
world,  had  it  named  in  honor  of  someone  else. 
This,  moreover,  is  not  his  only  title  to  a 
renown  that  must  be  imperishable  if  the  sci- 
ence of  physics  endures  among  men,  as  we 
are  reminded  by  The  Scientific  American: 

"Henri  Becquerel  labored  long  and  faithfully 
in  the  fields  of  electricity,  magnetism,  optics,  and 
meteorology,  but  the  researches  which  he  carried 
on  in  these  fields  are  really  part  of  a  well-defined 
system  having  for  its  object  the  study  of  electro- 
optic  phenomena  such  as  the  invisible  infra-red 
spectrum  and  the  absorption  of  light.     ... 

"Becquerel's  study  of  invisible  infra-red  radia- 
tions was  not  the  least  interesting  work  which  he 
accomplished.     Here  he  followed  directly  in  the 


footsteps  of  his  father,  who  had  discovered  that 
these  thermo-rays  cause  the  phosphorescence  of  a 
substance  which  has  been  previously  rendered  lu- 
minous. This  may  be  said  in  a  measure  to  be 
the  starting-point  of  the  discovery  of  the  radio- 
activity of  matter.  By  projecting  on  a  phosphor- 
escent surface  discontinuous  spectra  of  incandes- 
cent metallic  vapors,  he  discovered  a  series  of 
rays,  the  existence  of  which  had  never  been  sus- 
pected. He  was  thus  led  to  examine  the  invisible 
vapors  of  different  metals.  This  opened  up  an 
entirely  new  field  in  spectroscopy. 

"Becquerel's  interesting  investigations  of  the 
absorption  of  light  by  various  bodies  brings  us 
nearer  to  the  subject  of  radio-activity;  for  the 
compounds  of  uranium  were  used  in  studying 
the  phenomena  of  phosphorescence.  He  proved 
the  variability  of  the  spectra  with  the  direction 
of  the  luminous  vibrations  by  which  they  were 
traversed.  All  these  researches  led  to  a  new 
method  of  spectrum  analysis,  based  on  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  various  substances  of  which  a 
single  crystal  is  composed,  and  rendering  it  pos 
sible  to  determine  the  structure  of  the  crystal 
without  fracture.  It  was  this  work  that  earned 
for  him  a  place  among  the  members  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences.  While  continuing  his  studies  of 
phosphorescence  and  light,  he  still  found  time  to 
investigate  fluorine." 


AN     ASTRONOMER'S     INDICTMENT     OF    AERIAL     NAVI- 
GATION 


^^O  HOPE  can  be  entertained  that 

N\\  aerial  navigation  will  be  put 
jj  upon  a  rational  basis  as  one  of 
//  the  applied  sciences,  in  the  opin- 
5§)  ion  of  that  eminent  astronomer, 
Dr.  Simon  Newcomb,  who  is  out  with  a  pro- 
test against  what  he  deems  an  appalling  waste 
of  human  energy  in  a  misguided  direction.  He 
wants  aerial  flight  to  serve  some  practical  pur- 
pose in  the  world's  work,  and,  as  he  expresses 
his  ideas  in  The  Nineteenth  Century,  he  sees 
no  hope  of  such  a  thing.  He  does,  however, 
fear  the  misdirection  of  much  valuable  time 
in  deluding  the  popular  mind  with  false  ideas, 
false  mathematics,  and  false  physics.  The 
spectacular  events  in  the  world  of  aeronautics 
of  which  newspapers  are  making  so  much  are, 
from  this  eminent  astronomer's  point  of  view, 
a  misfortune. 

The  world  must  distinguish,  he  observes  at 
the  outset  of  his  inquiry  into  the  subject,  be- 
tween advance  in  knowledge  and  progress  in 
invention.  No  definite  limit  can  be  set  to  the 
possible  future  of  knowledge  nor  to  results 
which  may  yet  be  reached  by  its  advance.  But 
no  progress  in  invention  and  no  growth  in 
human  knowledge  can  increase  the  weight 
which  a  given  volume  or  surface  of  air  will 


support  at  a  given  speed,  nor  can  the  resist- 
ance experienced  by  a  surface  in  moving 
through  the  air  ever  be  reduced  below  the 
point  set  by  physical  theory. 

Two  systems  of  navigating  the  air  are  now 
being  developed,  observes  Professor  New- 
comb.  One  is  that  of  the  flying  machine 
which  is  supported  by  motion  through  the  air 
as  a  bird  is  by  its  wings.  The  only  form  of 
flyer  yet  found  feasible  is  the  aeroplane,  which 
is  supported  by  a  rapid  movement  of  transla- 
tion, and  of  which  all  flying  machines  now 
being  built  are  samples.  Professor  Newcomb 
says  little  of  a  third  form — a  flyer  carried 
by  revolving  wings — because  success  with  this 
form  has  not  been  attained.  The  other  form 
is  that  of  the  airship  proper,  floating  in  the 
air  through  its  own  buoyancy  and  not  held  up 
by  propulsion.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  dirigible 
balloon,  so  enlarged  and  perfected  that  the 
term  airship  may  well  take  the  place  of  the 
word  balloon  in  discussing  it.  For  concise- 
ness. Professor  Newcomb  uses  the  terms 
"flyer"  and  "airship"  in  comparing  the  two 
forms  of  aerial  vehicle. 

Being  supported  upon  the  air,  the  flyer  must 
present  to  the  latter  a  horizontal  surface  pro- 
portional to  the  entire  weight  to  be  carried. 
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including  motor,  machine  and  cargo.  If  one 
square  yard  of  surface  can  be  made  to  carry  a 
certain  weight  at  a  certain  speed,  one  thousand 
square  yards  will  be  required  to  carry  one 
thousand  times  that  weight.  Any  enlargement 
of  the  machine  must  therefore  be  in  a  hori- 
zontal direction.  The  estimate  of  weight  must 
be  so  much  per  square  yard  of  horizontal  sur- 
face. An  addition  of  weight  in  the  vertical 
direction  can  never  be  possible.  Hence,  if  any 
enlargement  of  the  flyers  is  ever  made — for 
example,  if  they  are  to  carry  two  men  instead 
of  one  as  at  present — it  must  be  through  en- 
larging their  superficial  extent  in  the  same 
proportion.  Reflecting  on  the  present  extent 
of  the  successful  flyers,  it  will  readily  be  seen 
that  a  practically  unmanageable  area  of  sup- 
porting surface  and  a  consequent  weakening 
of  the  machine  will  be  required  for  any  im- 
portant enlargement: 

"Wliether  the  limit  be  one,  two,  or  three  men, 
every  extension  of  it  must,  to  secure  the  neces- 
sary strength,  involve  increased  weight  per  square 
^ard,  which  will  be  less  and  less  compatible  with 
its  performance. 

"A  practical  difficulty  which  seems  insuperable 
is  that  the  flyer,  supported  only  by  its  motion 
through  the  air,  can  never  stop  in  flight  to  have 
its  machinery  repaired  or  adjusted.  It  makes 
toward  the  ground  like  a  wounded  bird  the  mo- 
ment any  stoppage  occurs.  The  navigator  may 
be  able  to  guide  its  fall,  but  not  to  prevent  it.  He 
can  only  choose  the  point  of  dropping  among 
trees,  houses,  rivers,  or  fields  which,  within  a 
limited  area,  will  be  productive  of  least  damage. 
No  engine  yet  built  by  human  skill,  much  less  the 
delicate  motors  necessary  in  the  flyer,  can  be 
guaranteed  against  accident.  The  limitations 
upon  a  vehicle  of  transportation,  the  slightest 
accident  to  whose  propelling  machinery  involves 
in  all  probability  the  destruction  of  the  vehicle, 
as  well  as  danger  to  the  lives  and  limbs  of  the 
passengers,  need  not  be  dwelt  upon.  If  a  steam- 
ship were  liable  to  go  to  the  bottom  the  moment 
any  accident  occurred  to  her  machinery,  the 
twentieth  century  would  have  come  upon  us  with- 
out steam  navigation  on  the  ocean. 

"Another  serious  limitation  upon  the  flyer  is 
that  it  cannot  be  navigated  out  of  sight  of  the 
ground,  and  must  descend  at  once  if  enveloped 
in  fog.  This  necessity  arises  from  the  deviation 
in  the  apparent  direction  of  gravity  which  must 
be  produced  by  any  change  in  the  inclination  of 
the  supporting  surface,  through  the  consequent 
acceleration  or  retardation  of  the  speed.  The 
principle  at  play  is  shown  in  an  observation  which 
may  be  made  whenever  a  railway  carriage  at  high 
speed  is  brought  rapidly  to  a  stop.  A  passenger 
standing  well  balanced  on  his  feet  during  the 
period  of  retardation  will  find  himself  suddenly 
falling  backward  at  the  moment  of  the  complete 
stop.  He  has  been  leaning  backward  while  fancy- 
ing himself  erect. 

"Neither  of  the  two  drawbacks  first  mentioned 
is  incident  to  the  airship.  ^  Her  buoyant  power  is 
proportional    to   her    cubical   contents,    and    not 


merely  to  the  surface  she  presents  to  the  air.  She 
can  therefore  be  enlarged  in  length,  breadth  and 
thickness,  instead  of  being  confined  to  lengfth  and 
breadth,  like  the  aeroplane.  Floating  in  the  air, 
she  may  possibly  stop  for  repairs,  which  the  flyer 
never  can.  This  faculty  carries  with  it  a  wide 
range  of  possibilities,  how  little  soever  may  be 
the  probabilities  of  their  realization.  A  compari- 
son with  the  steamship  will  show  them  in  the 
clearest   light. 

"As  the  ocean  steamship  has  increased  in  size, 
she  has  also  increased  in  speed.  At  the  present 
moment  the  two  largest  ships  afloat  are  also  those 
of  highest  speed.  It  may  have  seemed  to  many, 
as  it  long  did  to  the  writer,  that  in  this  there 
was  a  constantly  increasing  sacrifice  of  power. 
The  larger  the  ship  the  greater  the  power,  and 
therefore  the  greater  the  consumption  of  coal  re- 
quired to  drive  her  at  any  given  speed." 

It  might,  therefore,  be  felt  that  considera- 
tions of  economy  would  suggest  that  the 
smaller  ships  be  built  for  high  speed  rather 
than  the  larger  ones.  But  the  advance  is  in 
reality  upon  correct  lines.  Leaving  out  the 
practical  limits  set  by  such  considerations  as 
the  depth  of  harbors  and  the  time  required  to 
load  and  unload,  the  larger  the  ship  the  more 
economical  the  application  of  power  in  driving 
her  at  any  given  speed.  The  principle  involved 
is  simple.  The  model  remaining  the  same,  the 
carrying  capacity  increases  as  the  cube  of  the 
length.  But  the  resistance  of  the  water  and 
therefore  the  power  of  the  engine  and  the  con- 
sumption of  coal,  increases  only  as  the  square 
of  the  length.  Hence  the  larger  the  ship,  the 
more  economically  can  a  ton  of  cargo  be  car- 
ried at  a  given  speed. 

The  same  principle  applies  to  the  airship. 
The  larger  she  can  be  built,  the  more  econom- 
ically she  can  be  driven  when  we  measure 
economy  by  the  ratio  of  carrying  power  to 
cost  of!  running.  The  limits  to  her  possible 
size  can  not  be  set  by  any  principles  of  physi- 
cal science.  The  question  is  simply  one  of 
constructive  engineering.  How  large  can  we 
build  her  and  still  keep  her  manageable? 

Among  the  ideas  which,  inherited  from  our 
ancestors  or  formed  in  childhood,  remain  part 
of  our  nature  through  life,  may  be  placed  the 
notion  that  if  we  succeed  in  navigating  the  air 
with  a  fair  approach  to  safety,  an  important 
end  will  be  reached.  Let  us  lay  aside  this 
notion,  says  Professor  Newcomb,  long  enough 
to  inquire  whether  the  cheapening  of  trans- 
portation by  steam  power  during  the  last  cen- 
tury has  not  practically  done  away  with  all 
the  supposed  advantages  of  flight  through  the 
air: 

■    ■  ( '^■'*' 

"Probably  few  of  us  realize  in  our  daily  thought 
that  it  now  costs  less  to  transport  any  small  light 
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article — a  pair  of  shoes,  for  example — across  the 
Atlantic  than  to  deliver  them  from  a  shop  to 
the  house  of  a  customer  in  New  York  or  London. 
Careful  thought  may  show  us  that,  leaving  aside 
exceptional  cases,  like  that  of  striving  to  reach 
the  Pole,  the  substitution  of  aerial  for  land  and 
water  transportation  is  at  bottom  the  substitution 
for  the  solid  ground  o£  so  imperfect  a  support 
for  moving  bodies  as  the  thin  air. 

"We  can  best  judge  this  view  by  coming  down 
to  concrete  facts.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  an  ex- 
press train  running  from  London  to  Edinburgh. 
When  going  at  high  speed  the  main  resistance  it 
has  to  encounter  is  that  of  the  air.  It  is  in  over- 
coming this  resistance  that  the  greater  part  of 
its  propulsive  power  is  expended.  Now,  imagine 
the  highest  possible  perfection  in  an  aerial  vehicle 
which  shall  carry  passengers  and  mails  from 
London  to  Edinburgh  in  competition  with  the 
railway.  If  the  surface  presented  to  the  air  by 
the  vehicle  were  no  greater  than  that  presented 
by  the  train,  it  would  still  encounter  a  large  frac- 
tion of  the  same  resistance  when  going  at  the 
same  speed.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  owing  to 
the  necessary  size  of  the  flyer,  the  resisting  sur- 
face would  be  vastly  greater  than  in  the  case  of 
the  train,  and  the  means  of  overcoming  this  re- 
sistance by  adequate  propulsive  power  would  be 
more  imperfect  and  expensive.  In  the  case  of 
the  train  the  wheels  of  the  engine  are  made  ef- 
fective by  the  reaction  of  the  solid  ground.  In 
the  airship  the  reaction  is  only  that  of  the  air, 
a  condition  which  necessitates  propelling  sur- 
faces of  a  superficial  extent  greater  in  proportion. 

"In  order  to  present  the  case  in  another  wholly 
practical  aspect,  it  may  be  remarked  that,  no 
matter  how  high  the  speed  of  the  airship,  the 
wind  would  affect  it  by  its  entire  velocity.  A  nor- 
mal speed  of  100  miles  an  hour  would  be  reduced 
to  one-half  by  meeting  a  wind  blowing  in  the 
opposite  direction  at  a  rate  of  fifty  miles  an  hour. 
It  is  true  that  a  favoring  wind  of  the  same  speed 
would  accelerate  its  motion,  and  enable  it  to 
reach  its  destination  more  quickly.  But  it  is 
needless  to  describe  the  practical  drawbacks  of 
so  uncertain  a  system  of  transportation. 

"When  we  look  carefully  into  the  matter,  we 
see  that  these  are  by  no  means  the  only  draw- 
backs inherent  to  the  general  use  of  the  airship. 
In  addition  to  her  being  carried  out  of  her  course 
at  the  rate  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles  an  hour  by 
a  wind  blowing  across  her  line  of  motion  at  this 
not  unusual  speed,  comes  the  difficulty,  we  might 
say  the  impossibility,  of  finding  her  destination  or 
effecting  a  landing  in  foggy  weather. 

"But  let  us  also  in  fairness  see  what  is  to  be 
placed  on  the  credit  side.  First  and  almost  alone 
among  these  must  be  in  the  reader's  mind  the 
fact  that  steam  transportation  on  land  requires 
the  building  of  railways,  which  are  so  expensive 
that  the  capital  invested  in  them  probably  exceeds 
that  invested  in  all  other  forms  of  transportation. 
Moreover,  there  are  large  areas  of  the  earth's 
surface  not  yet  accessible  by  rail,  among  which 
are  the  two  Poles  and  the  higher  mountains.  All 
such  regions,  the  mountains  excepted,  we  may 
suppose  to  be  attainable  by  the  perfected  airship 
df  the  future. 

"The  more  carefully  we  analyze  these  possible 
advantages,  the  more  we  shall  find  them  to  di- 
minish in  importance.  Every  part  of  the  earth's 
surface  on  which  men  now  live  in  large  numbers, 


and  in  which  important  industries  are  prosecuted, 
can  be  now  reached  by  railways,  or  will  be  so 
reached  in  time.  True,  this  will  involve  a  con- 
stantly increasing  investment  of  capital.  But 
the  interest  on  this  investment  will  be  a  trifle 
in  comparison  with  the  cost  and  drawbacks  in- 
cident to  the  general  introduction  of  the  best 
system  of  aerial  transportation  that  is  even  ideally 
possible  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge." 

The  possibility  of  using  the  airship  in  war- 
fare does  not  impress  Professor  Newcomb. 
For  purposes  of  reconnaissance  its  value  has 
been  over-estimated,  altho  it  has  some  utility 
in  this  direction,  no  doubt.  But  its  vulner- 
ability is  obvious.  The  airship  proper  is  alone 
in  question.  The  flyer  would  be  of  no  utility 
whatever  in  war.  But  the  vulnerability  of  the 
airship  is  apparent.  One  man  armed  with  a 
rifle  could  disable  a  whole  fleet  of  airships 
within  his  long  range.  It  is  therefore  by 
operations  conducted  so  high  above  the  ground 
as  to  be  outside  the  range  of  bullets  that  the 
airship  must  be  used  in  military  operations. 
Yet  we  can  scarcely  conceive  of  her  as  a  ."^sht- 
ing  machine  at  any  height.  It  is  barely  pes-* 
sible  that  if  made  of  due  size  the  lightest  field 
artillery  could  be  fired  from  her.  But  her 
offensive  power  would  be  insignificant.  The 
only  fear  would  be  that  a  fleet  of  airships 
might  drop  explosive  bombs : 

"The  projectiles  could  not  be  fired — that  would 
not  only  be  enormously  expensive,  but  useless, 
because  dropping  them  would  be  as  effective  as 
firing  them.  On  the  defensive  side,  the  construc- 
tion of  a  machine  gun  which,  pointed  vertically, 
could  fire  a  shot  to  a  height  of  two  miles  is  so 
simple  a  matter  that  I  assume  this  to  be  the 
height  at  which  the  aerial  ship  will  have  to 
operate.  Let  us,  then,  inquire  what  England  may 
have  to  fear  from  explosives  dropped  upon  her 
forts  and  ships  from  a  height  of  two  miles  in 
the  air.  We  must  remember,  at  the  outset,  that 
the  air  is  rarer  by  about  one-fourth  at  this  height 
than  at  the  earth's  surface.  This  reduces  in  a  yet 
greater  proportion  the  possible  weight  of  project- 
iles which  an  enemy  could  carry.  If  we  reflect 
that,  making  allowance  for  the  necessary  weight 
of  a  balloon,  its  gas  and  its  accoutrements,  every 
ton  carried  at  a  height  of  two  miles  would  re- 
quire more  than  5,000  cubic  yards  of  gas  in  the 
balloon,  we  shall  see  that  the  task  of  seriously 
injuring  a  modern  fortification  by  dropping  ex- 
plosives into  it  will  be  at  least  an  expensive  one. 

But  how  is  it  in  a  case  of  a  ship-of-war? 
Among  the  conditions  of  the  problem  would  be 
these.  The  time  required  for  a  bomb  to  fall  from 
a  height  of  two  miles  is  between  twenty-five  and 
thirty  seconds,  depending  upon  the  resistance 
which  it  experiences  from  the  air,  as  compared 
with  its  size  and  weight.  During  this  time  the 
ship,  if  in  motion,  would  have  moved  away  by 
her  entire  length,  and  would  therefore  escape  the 
missile,  unless  due  allowance  had  been  made  by 
the  attacking  power  for  her  motion.    This  might 
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be  possible;  but,  even  if  it  were,  a  still  greater 
difficulty  would  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
balloon  is  itself  in  motion,  because  it  floats  in  the 
moving  air.  True,  the  motion  of  the  wind  would 
be  neutralized  if  the  balloon  steered  against  it 
with  the  proper  speed.  But  the  navigator  of  the 
balloon  cannot  determine  the  direction  of  the 
wind,  as  can  the  sailor.  The  only  way  by  which 
he  can  know  how  a  wind  is  carrying  him  is  by 
observations  on  the  ground  below,  presumably  on 
the  ship  he  desires  to  attack. 

"Now  let  us  estimate  the  degree  of  precision 
required  in  the  operations.  Let  the  reader  imag- 
ine himself  looking  down  vertically  from  a  scaf- 
fold swaying  in  the  wind  at  the  pavement,  fifty 
feet  below.  On  that  pavement  imagine  an  ob- 
ject, two  or  three  feet  in  length  and  from  four 
to  six  inches  in  breadth,  swaying  about  in  such  a 
way  that  he  can  scarcely  judge  when,  if  ever,  it 
is  below  his  station.  Then  let  the  problem  be, 
with  the  wind  blowing,  to  drop  a  bullet  in  such 


a  way  that  it  shall  strike  the  object  in  its  fall. 
By  the  most  skilful  arrangements  he  might  per- 
haps hit  it  once  in  forty  or  fifty  trials.  The  prob- 
lem of  the  balloon  would  be  of  this  same  kind, 
except  that  nearly  half  a  minute  is  required  for 
the  missile  to  reach  the  object.  We  may  admit 
that  a  dirigible  balloon,  carrying  a  hundred  bombs 
of  a  ton  each,  and  taking  her  position  two  miles 
above  a  battleship,  would  probably  succeed  in 
dropping  one,  two  or  three  upon  her  deck.  Would 
this  disable  her  or  seriously  impair  her  fighting 
power?  A  torpedo  discharged  under  water 
against  the  side  of  a  ship  sinks  her,  partly  from 
being  under  water,  and  partly  because  the  water 
reacts  in  the  explosion.  But  the  torpedo  explod- 
ing on  the  deck  has  nothing  but  the  air  to  react 
against  it,  and  the  limit  of  damage  would  prob- 
ably be  a  hole  or  fracture  in  the  deck.  We  need 
not  be  experts  to  know  how  small  is  the  area  of 
damage  in  an  explosion  of  dynamite,  even  when 
the  charge  is  heaviest." 


RESPONSIBILITY    OF    THE    TEETH     FOR    EMOTIONAL 

DISPLAYS 


'T  IS  to  the  teeth  that  the  patholo- 
gist should  first  look  for  an  ex- 
planation of  those  emotional 
crises  in  the  lives  of  all  of  us 
which  assume  now  the  form  of 
an  exaggeration  of  the  sentiment  of  romantic 
love,  again  an  intensification  of  insomnia,  and 
sometimes  a  development  of  religious  sensi- 
bility to  the  boundary  line  of  mania.  In  mak- 
ing good  this  theory,  the  professor  of  diseases 
of  the  nervous  system  in  the  Western  Reserve 
University,  Dr.  Henry  S.  Upson,  ascribes 
many  of  the  ordinary  cases  of  nervous  wreck 
met  with  in  daily  experience  to  a  misunder- 
standing of  the  dental  mechanism  of  man.  Not 
only  is  toothache  the  cause,  but  disease  of  a 
dental  nature  involving  no  pain  whatever  to 
the  victim  works  its  havoc  and  leads  men  and 
women  to  madhouses,  domestic  miseries  and 
every  kind  of  excess.* 


'Insomnia    and    Nerve    Strain. 
M.  D.     Putnam's. 


By    Henry    S.    Upson, 


Among  the  diseases  to  which  mankind  is 
subject,  dental  caries  is  probably  the  most 
common,  and  of  dental  caries  and  other  dis- 
eases of  the  teeth  insomnia  is,  Dr.  Upson  be- 
lieves, much  the  most  common  symptom,  often 
occurring  without  local  pain  or  indication  of 
its  place  of  origin.  It  is  usually  accompanied, 
our  authority  adds,  by  other  indications  of  dis- 
ordered nerve  action.  Typical  of  many  such 
cases  was  that  of  a  young  business  man  suf- 
fering from  persistent  sleeplessness  for  a  year 
without  assignable  reason.  Skiagraphs  of  his 
teeth  showed  no  lesions,  with  the  exception 
of  some  cavities,  which  were  filled.  Where- 
upon the  insomnia  vanished,  and  he  could 
abandon  the  use  of  the  drugs  to  which  he  was 
becoming  a  victim.  Again  a  man  of  sixty 
could  not  for  thirty  years  enjoy  adequate  sleep 
through  one  night.  Skiagraph  examinations 
showed  a  condition  of  his  teeth  dating  back 
many  years.  The  defects  were  treated,  where- 
upon the  insomnia  vanished. 


Insomnia.   Alveolar  abscess.   Lower         Melancholy.         Alveolar      abscess.         Hysteria.       Impacted     lower     left 
molar  tooth.    Roots  partly  absorbed.    First  molar.    Roots  partly  absorbed,     third  molar. 
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Melancholia.         Impacted      Renal   and    Vascular    Disease.      Multiple    abscesses   in         Hysteria  and  Melancholy 
upper  left  third  molar.  both  upper  and  lower  jaws.  of    many    years'    standing. 

Impacted   upper    molar. 
THREE  TYPICAL  CASES 


One  of  the  complications  of  insomnia  is 
arterial  disease.  Worry  and  other  emotions 
are  thought  to  create  arterial  tension  as  an 
important  factor  in  causing  arterial  hardness. 
A  man  of  sixty-five  suffered  two  years  from 
insomnia,  broke  down,  had  paralysis,  suffered 
no  pain  in  his  teeth,  and  yet  was  relieved  by 
operations  upon  them  following  revelations 
through  the  skiagraph  of  abscesses  in  the 
jaw.  Cases  of  melancholy  have  been  dealt 
with  successfully  after  the  same  fashion.  In 
one  case  of  depression  lasting  for  months  at 
a  time  a  complete  cure  was  effected  by  treat- 
ment of  a  molar  tooth  that  gave  no  pain. 

Therefore,  Doctor  Upson  has  no  hesitation 
in  designating  the  teeth  as  the  most  important 
of  the  responsible  sources  of  nervous  and 
mental  derangement.  This  is  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  common,  almost  universal,  occur- 
rence of  dental  diseases,  but  because  these  or- 
gans move,  during  the  period  of  their  develop- 
ment, through  the  solid  framework  of  the  jaw, 
highly  innervated  and  clothed  by  a  membrane 
sensitive  to  impact  and  to  corrosive  poisons. 

The  two  most  important  injuries,  those  re- 
sulting from  abscess  and  impaction,  are  both 
in  some  cases  open  to  inspection,  but  usually 
they  can  be  discovered  only  by  skiagraph  ex- 
amination.    Impactions  may  be  in  any  region 


of  the  jaw.  They  may  be  indicated  with  some 
probability  by  a  gap  where  the  missing  tooth 
should  be,,  but  such  a  gap  is  by  no  means  con- 
clusive. An  extraction  may  have  been  made 
and  forgotten,  or  teeth  may  fail  to  develop, 
leaving  a  gap  or  a  temporary  tooth  persistent 
sometimes  for  years.  Even  the  presence  of 
all  the  teeth  in  their  proper  places  is  not  con- 
clusive against  the  existence  of  some  diseased 
condition.  Inspection  is  in  many  cases  inade- 
quate to  show  abscesses  at  the  roots  of  a 
tooth.  In  some  cases  the  pus  finds  its  way 
out  between  the  tooth  and  the  gum,  but  ab- 
scesses may  persist  for  years,  undermining 
mental  health  or  physical  strength  without 
pain  or  other  localizing  sign  of  their 
presence. 

There  seems  to  exist  among  physicians,  Dr. 
Upson  declares,  not  only  a  disregard,  but  a 
distinct  tho  mild  dislike  of  the  teeth  as  organs 
to  be  reckoned  with  medically,  they  being  as  it 
were  an  Ishmael,  not  to  be  admitted  to  their 
pathologic  birthright.  Few  systematic  attempts 
have  been  made  to  correlate  the  disorders  of 
the  teeth  with  the  sufferings  of  the  human  race 
except  for  the  most  obvious  phenomena  of 
pain.  Ordinary  pain  at  a  distance,  as  head- 
ache or  neuralgia  due  to  the  teeth,  tho  well 
known,  is  commonly  disregarded. 


Incipient  Dementia  Precox.  Im- 
paction of  all  of  the  wisdom  teeth. 
One  upper  impacted  tooth  here  shown. 


Albinuria. 


Acute    Mania, 
tooth. 


Impacted  cuspid 
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EFFECT    OF    MEMORY    ON    THE    HABITS    OF     PLANTS 


I  HE  work  of  that  illustrious  scien- 
tist, Francis  Darwin,  President 
of  the  British  Association,  has 
been  with  the  movements  of 
plants,  and  it  was  with  that  topic 
he  concerned  himself  in  his  recent  address  to 
that  body.  President  Darwin's  object  was  to 
convey  a  general  idea  of  how  changes  going 
on  in  the  environment  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom act  as  stimuli,  and  compel  plants  to  exe- 
cute certain  movements.  Then  he  tried  to 
show  that  what  is  true  of  those  temporary 
changes  of  shape  in  plants  which  we  describe 
as  movements  is  also  true  of  the  permanent 
alterations  known  as  morphological.  He  next 
insisted  that  if  the  study  of  movement  includes 
the  problem  of  stimulus  and  reaction,  morpho- 
logical change  must  be  investigated  from  the 
same  point  of  view.  These  two  departments 
of  inquiry  must  be  classed  together.  This  has 
some  important  results — "namely,  that  the 
dim  beginnings  of  habit  or  unconscious  mem- 
ory which  we  find  in  the  movements  of  plants 
and  animals  must  find  a  place  in  morphology." 
Inasmuch  as  a  striking  instance  of  "correlated 
morphological  changes"  is  to  be  found  in  the 
development  of  the  adult  from  the  ovum  or 
egg,  President  Darwin  takes  this  series  of 
transformations  and  attempts  to  prove  that 
here  also  the  equivalent  of  memory  reigns. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  in  this  way 
to  connect  the  phenomena  of  memory  and  in- 
heritance, but  President  Darwin  has  just  made 
what  to  the  Paris  Cosmos  seems  "the  boldest 
of  them  all."  It  makes  him  the  champion  of 
what  has  been  called  "the  lost  cause  of 
science,"  the  doctrine  of  the  inheritance  of  ac- 
quired characters.  In  his  book  on  the  power 
of  movement  in  plants,  the  illustrious  Charles 
Darwin — father  of  President  Darwin — wrote 
that  "it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the 
resemblance  between  the  movements  of  plants 
and  many  of  the  movements  performed  uncon- 
sciously by  the  lower  animals."  Other  scien- 
tists have  since  called  attention  to  the 
resemblance  between  the  irritability  of  animals 
and  the  irritability  of  plants.  Here  we  find 
revived  the  point  of  view  of  the  child  or  of 
the  writer  of  fairy  stories,  not  to  say  of  the 
"nature  faker."  We  do  not,  adds  President 
Darwin,  go  so  far  as  the  child.  We  know  that 
plants  do  not  talk  or  walk.  But  the  fact  that 
plants  must  be  classed  with  animals  as  regards 
their  manner  of  reaction  to  stimuli  must  be 
taken  as  proved.     "And  inasmuch  as  we  our- 


selves are  animals,  this  conception  gives  us  a 
certain  insight  into  the  reactions  of  plants 
which  we  should  not  otherwise  possess." 

On  the  essential  characters  of  stimuli  and 
the  reactions  they  call  forth  in  living  organ- 
isms, Darwin  refers  to  an  illustration  used  by 
Pfeffer: 

"An  organism  is  a  machine  which  can  be  set 
going  by  touching  a  spring   or  trigger  of  some 
kind ;  a  machine  in  which  energy  can  be  set  free 
by  some  kind  of  releasing  mechanism.     Here  we 
have  a  model  of  at  least  some  of  the  features  of 
reaction  to  stimulation.    The  energy  of  the  cause 
is  generally  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  eflfect, 
i.e.,  a  small  stimulus  produces  a  big  reaction.    The 
specific   character  of  the   result   depends    on   the 
structure  of  the  machine  rather  than  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  stimulus.    The  trigger  of  a  gun  may 
be  pulled  in  a  variety  of  different  ways  without 
affecting  the  character  of  the  explosion.     Just  in 
the  same  way  a  plant  may  be  made  to  curve  by 
altering   its    angle   to  the  vertical,   by  lateral^  il- 
lumination, by  chemical  agency,  and  so  forth ;  the 
curvature  is  of  the  same  nature  in  all  cases,  the 
release-action   differs.      One   of  those   chains   of 
wooden   bricks    in   which    each    knocks   over   the 
next  may  be  set  in  action  by  a  touch,  by  throw- 
ing a  ball,  by  an  erring  dog,  in  short,  by  anything 
that  upsets  the  equilibrium  of  brick  No.   i ;  but 
the  really  important  part  of  the  game,  the  way 
in  which  the  wave  of  falling  bricks  passes  like  a 
prairie  fire  round  a  group  of  Noah's  Ark  animals, 
or  by  a  bridge  over  its  own  dead  body  and  re- 
turns   to   the    starting-point,    etc. — these    are   the 
results  of  the  magnificent  structure  of  the  thing 
as  a  whole,  and  the  upset  of  brick  No.   i  seems 
a  small  thing  in  comparison.     For  myself  I  see 
no  reason  why  the  term  stimulus  should  not  be 
used  in  relation  to  the  action  of  mechanisms  in 
general ;  but  by  a  convention  which  it  is  well  to 
respect,  stimulation  is  confined  to  the  protoplasmic 
machinery    of    living   organism,s.      The   want   of 
proportion  betvveen   the    stimulus   and  the    reply, 
or,  as  it  has  been  expressed,  the  unexpectedness 
of  the  result   of  a  given   stimulus,   is  a   striking 
feature  in  the  phenomena  of  reaction.     That  this 
should  be  so  need  not  surprise  us.     We  can,  as 
a  rule,  only  know  the  stimulus  and  the  response, 
while  the  intermediate  processes  of  the  mechan- 
ism are  hidden  in  the  secret  life  of  protoplasm." 

President  Darwin  proceeds  to  lay  stress 
upon  the  "indirectness"  of  the  result  of  stimu- 
lation in  the  case  of  a  living  organism  as 
compared  with  that  of  mechanism,  and  to 
argue  from  this  that  in  organisms  a  stimulus 
produces  internal  changes,  which  may  be  more 
or  less  enduring.  "The  organism  is  a  plastic 
machine  profoundly  affected  in  structure  by 
its  own  action,  and  the  unknown  process  in- 
tervening between  stimulus  and  reaction  must 
have  the  fullest  value  allowed  it  as  a  charac- 
teristic of  living  creatures." 
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Jennings,  who  has  become  so  high  an 
authority  on  the  behavior  of  the  lower  organ- 
isms, advances  strong  arguments  against  the 
theories  of  Loeb  and  others,  according  to 
which  the  stimulus  acts  directly  on  the  organs 
of  movement.  That  is  a  point  of  view  which 
was  formerly  held  by  botanists,  but  it  has 
since  given  way  to  the  idea  of  the  stimulus 
acting  on  the  organism  as  a  whole.  We  must 
take  into  consideration  "the  varying  internal 
physiological  conditions  of  the  organism  as 
distinguished  from  permanent  anatomical  con- 
ditions." External  stimuli  are  supposed  to  act 
by  altering  this  internal  physiological  state, 
the  organism  being  temporarily  transformed 
into  practically  a  different  creature.  Darwin 
illustrates  this  point  by  the  description  which 
Jennings  gives  of  the  behavior  of  Stentor, 
one  of  the  fixed  infusoria: 

"If  a  fine  jet  of  water  is  directed  against  the 
disc  of  the  creature,  it  contracts  'like  a  flash'  into 
its  tube.  In  about  half  a  minute  it  expands  again, 
and  the  cilia  resume  their  activity.  Now  we 
cause  the  current  to  act  again  upon  the  disc.  This 
time  the  Stentor  does  not  contract,  which  proves 
that  the  animal  has  been  in  some  way  changed  by 
the  first  stimulus.  This  is  a  simple  example  of 
'physiological  state.'  When  the  Stentor  was  at 
rest,  before  it  received  the  first  current  of  water, 
it  was  in  state  i,_the  stimulus  changed  state  i  into 
state  2,  to  which  contraction  is  the  reaction. 
When  again  stimulated  it  passed  into  state  3, 
which  does  not  produce  contraction.  We  cannot 
prove  that  the  contraction  which  occurred  when 
the  Stentor  was  first  stimulated  was  due  to  a 
change  of  state.  But  it  is  a  fair  deduction  from 
the  result  of  the  whole  experiment,  for  after  the 
original  reaction  the  creature*  is  undoubtedly  in  a 
changed  state,  since  it  no  longer  reacts  in  the 
same  way  to  a  repetition  of  the  original  stimulus. 
Jennings  points  out  that,  as  in  the  case  of  plants, 
spontaneous  acts  are  brought  about  when  the  phy- 
siological _  state  is  changed  by  unknown  causes, 
whereas  in  other  cases  we  can  point  to  an  ex- 
ternal agency  by  which  the  same  result  is  ef- 
fected." 

Passing  on,  then,  to  a  consideration  of  the 
permanent  or  morphological  changes  produced 
by  stimuli,  Darwin  says: 

"The  'internal  condition'  or  'physiological  state' 
is  a  factor  in:  the  regulation  of  the  organism's 
action,  and  it  is  a  factor  which  owes  its  character 
to  external  agencies  which  may  no  longer  exist. 
The  fact  that  stimuli  are  not  momentary  in  effect, 
but  leave  a  trace  of  themselves  on  the  organism, 
is  in  fact  the  physical  basis  of  the  phenomena 
grouped  under  memory  in  its  widest  sense  as  in- 
dicating that  action  is  regulated  by  past  experi- 
ence. Jennings  remarks:  'In  the  higher 
animals,  and  especially  in  man,  the  essen- 
tial features  in  behavior  depend  very  largely  on 
the  history  of  the  individual ;  in  other  words,  upon 
the  present  physiological   condition    of  the  indi- 


vidual, as  determined  by  the  stimuli  it  has  re- 
ceived and  the  reactions  it  has  performed.  But 
in  this  respect  the  higher  animals  do  not  differ 
in  principle,  but  only  in  degree,  from  the  lower 
organisms.  .  .  .  '  I  venture  to  believe  that 
this  is  true  of  plants  as  well  as  of  animals,  and 
that  it  is  further  broadly  true  not  only  of  phy- 
siological behavior,  but  of  the  changes  that  are 
classed  as  morphological.  Semon,  in  his  inter- 
esting book,  'Die  Mneme,'  has  used  the  word 
Engram  for  the  trace  or  record  of  a  stimulus 
left  on  the  organism.  In  this  sense  we  may  say 
that  the  internal  conditions  of  Pfeffer,  the  phy- 
siological states  of  Jennings,  and  the  internal  con- 
ditions of  Klebs  are,  broadly  speaking,  Engrams. 
The  authors  of  these  theories  may  perhaps  object 
to  this  sweeping  statement,  but  I  venture  to  think 
it  is  broadly  true." 

In  order  to  make  clearer  his  meaning  as  to 
the  existence  of  a  mnemic  or  memory-like 
factor  in  the  life  of  plants.  President  Darwin 
leaves  for  the  time  being  the  morphological 
side  of  life  and  gives  an  instance  of  habitual 
movement. 

Sleeping  plants  are  those  in  which  the 
leaves  assume  at  night  a  markedly  different 
form  from  that  shown  by  day.  Thus  the 
leaflets  of  the  scarlet  runner  (Phaseolus)  are 
more  or  less  horizontal  by  day  and  sink  down 
at  night.  This  change  of  position  is  known  to 
be  produced  by  the  alternation  of  day  and 
night.  But  this  statement  by  no  means  ex- 
hausts the  interest  of  the  phenomenon: 

"A  sensitive  photographic  plate  behaves  differ- 
ently in  light  and  darkness ;  and  so  does  a  radio- 
meter, which  spins  by  day  and  rests  at  night. 
If  a  sleeping  plant  is  placed  in  a  dark  room  after 
it  has  gone  to  sleep  at  night,  it  will  be  found  next 
day  in  the  light-position,  and  will  again  assume 
the  nocturnal  position  as  evening  comes  on.  We 
have  in  fact  what  seems  to  be  a  habit  built  by 
the  alternation  of  day  and  night.  The  plant  nor- 
mally drops  its  leaves  at  the  stimulus  of  dark- 
ness, and  raises  them  at  the  stimulus  of  light. 
But  here  we  see  the  leaves  rising  and  falling  in 
the  absence  of  the  accustomed  stimulation.  Since 
this  change  of  position  is  not  due  to  external  con- 
ditions it  rnust  be  the  result  of  the  internal  con- 
ditions which  habitually  accompany  the  move- 
ment. This  is  the  characteristic  par  excellence  of 
habit — namely,  a  capacity,  acquired  by  repetition, 
of  reacting  to  a  fraction  of  the  original  environ- 
ment. We  may  express  it  in  simpler  language. 
When  a  series  of  actions  are  compelled  to  follow 
each  other  by  applying  a  series  of  stimuli,  they 
become  organically  tied  together,  or  associated, 
and  follow  each  other  automatically,  even  when 
the  whole  series  of  stimuli  are  not  acting.  Thus 
in  the  formation  of  habit  post  hoc  comes  to  be 
equivalent  to  propter  hoc.  Action  B  automatically 
follows  action  A,  because  it  has  repeatedly  been 
compelled  to  follow  it.  .  .  .  Pfeffer,  whose 
authority  none  can  question,  accounts  for  the 
behavior  of  sleeping  plants  principally  on  the 
ground  that  when  any  movement  occurs  in  a  plant 
there  is  a  tendency  for  it  to  be  followed  by  a 
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reversal — a  swing  of  the  physiological  pendulum 
in  the  other  direction.  Pfeffer  compares  it  to  a 
released  spring  which  makes  several  alternate 
movements  before  it  settles  down  to  equilibrium. 
But  the  fact  that  the  return  movements  occur  at 
the  same  time-intervals  as  the  stimuli  is  obviously 
the  striking  feature  of  the  case.  If  the  pendulum- 
like swing  always  tended  to  occur  naturally  in  a 
twelve  hours'  rhythm  it  would  be  a  different 
matter." 

In  order  to  connect  this  rhythmic  movement 
of  plants  with  what,  in  higher  organisms,  is 
called  habit  and  memory,  Darwin  illustrates 
the  case  by  reference  to  a  human  habit,  such 
as  that  of  a  man  who  goes  on  a  walk  every 
day  and  turns  back  at  a  given  mile  post.  This 
becomes  habitual,  so  that  he  reverses  his 
walk  when  the  limit  is  reached,  and  reverses 
it  automatically.  It  is  no  explanation  of  the 
fact  that  the  stimulus  which  makes  him  start 
from  home  includes  his  return — that  he  has  a 
mental  return  ticket.  Such  an  explanation 
does  not  account  for  the  point  at  which  he 
turns,  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  a  result 
of  association.  In  the  same  way  a  man  who 
goes  to  sleep  will  ultimately  wake,  but  the  fact 
that  he  wakes  at  four  in  the  morning  depends 
on  a  habit  built  up  by  his  being  compelled  to 
rise  daily  at  that  time.  Even  those  who  will 
deny  that  anything  like  association  can  occur 
in  plants  can  not  deny  that  in  the  continuance 
of  the  rhythm  in  constant  conditions  we  have 
in  plants  something  which  has  the  general 
character  of  habit — a  rhythmic  action  depend- 
ing on  a  rhythmic  stimulus  which  has  ceased 
to  exist. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  will  object  that  the 
simplest  form  of  association  depends  upon  or 
implies  a  nervous  system.  President  Darwin 
meets  this  objection,  as  it  applies  to  plants, 
as  follows: 

"With  regard  to  this  objection  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  plants  have  two  at  least  of  the 
qualities  characteristic  of  animals — namely,  ex- 
treme sensitiveness  to  certain  agencies  and  the 
power  of  transmitting  stimuli  from  one  part  to 
another  of  the  plant  body.  It  is  true  that  there 
is  no  central  nervous  system,  nothing  but  a  com- 
plex system  of  nuclei ;  but  these  have  some  of 
the  qualities  of  nerve  cells,  while  intercommuni- 
cating protoplasmic  threads  may  play  the  part  of 
nerves.  Spencer  bases  the  power  of  association 
on  the  fact  that  every  discharge  conveyed  by  a 
nerve  'leaves  it  in  a  state  for  conveying  a  subse- 
quent like  discharge  with  less  resistance.'  Is  it 
not  possible  that  the  same  thing  may  be  as  true 
of  plants  as  it  apparently  is  of  infusoria?  We 
have  seen  reasons  to  suppose  that  the  'internal 
conditions'  or  'physiological  states'  in  plants  are 
of  the  nature  of  engrams,  or  residual  effects  of 
external  stimuli,  and  such  engrams  may  become 
associated  in  the  same  way.     There  is  likely  to 


be  another  objection  to  my  assumption  that  a 
simple  form  of  associated  action  occurs  in  plants 
— namely,  that  association  implies  consciousness. 
It  is  impossible  to  know  whether  or  not  plants 
are  conscious ;  but  it  is  consistent  with  the  doc- 
trine of  continuity  that  in  all  living  things  there 
is  something  psychic,  and  if  we  accept  this  point 
of  view  we  must  believe  that  in  plants  there  exists 
a  faint  copy  of  what  we  know  as  consciousness 
in  ourselves." 

Pursuing  further  this  relation  between 
rhythm  and  memory.  President  Darwin  brings 
forward  what  he  calls  "the  rhythm  of 
ontogeny"  to  further  illustrate  his  point: 

"The  development  of  the  individual  from  the 
germ-cell  takes  place  by  a  series  of  stages  of 
cell-division  and  growth,  each  stage  apparently 
serving  as  a  stimulus  to  the  next,  each  unit  fol- 
lowing its  predecessor  like  the  movements  linked 
together  in  an  habitual  action  performed  by  an 
animal.  My  view  is  that  the  rhythm  of  ontogeny 
is  actually  and  literally  a  habit.  It  undoubtedly 
has  the  feature  which  I  have  described  as  pre- 
eminently characteristic  of  habit — viz.,  an  auto- 
matic quality  which  is  seen  in  the  performance  of 
a  series  of  actions  in  the  absence  of  the  complete 
series  to  stimuli  to  which  they  (the  stages  of 
ontogeny)  were  originally  due.  This  is  the  chief 
point  on  which  I  wish  to  insist — I  mean  that  the 
resemblance  between  ontogeny  and  habit  is  not 
merely  superficial,  but  deeply  seated." 

There  is  the  wonderful  fact  that  the  ovum, 
as  it  develops  into  the  perfect  organism,  passes 
through  a  series  of  changes  which  are  believed 
to  represent  the  successive  forms  through 
which  its  ancestors  passed  in  the  process  of 
evolution.  This  is  precisely  paralleled  by  our 
own  experience  of  memory,  for  it  often  hap- 
pens that  we  can  not  reproduce  the  last-learned 
stanza  of  a  poem  without  repeating  the  earlier 
part.  Each  stanza  is  suggested  by  the 
previous  one,  and  acts  as  a  stimulus  for  the 
rest.  These  and  other  illustrations  which  he 
cites  are  enough,  in  Darwin's  opinion,  to  show 
that  there  is  a  resemblance  between  the  two 
rhythms  of  development  and  of  memory;  and 
that  there  is  at  least  a  prima  facie  case  for 
believing  them  to  be  essentially  similar. 

"It  will  be  seen  that  my  view  is  the  same  as  that 
of  Hering,  which  it  generally  described  as  the 
identification  of  memory  and  inheritance.  Hering 
says  that  'between  the  me  of  to-day  and  the  me 
of  yesterday  lie  night  and  sleep,  abysses  of  un- 
consciousness ;  nor  is  there  any  bridge  but  mem- 
ory with  which  to  span  them.'  And  in  the  same 
way  he  claims  that  the  abyss  between  two  genera- 
tions is  bridged  by  the  unconscious  memory  that 
resides  in  the  germ  cells.  It  is  also  the  same  as 
that  of  Semon  and,  to  a  great  extent,  as  that  of 
Rignano.  I,  however,  prefer  at  the  moment  to  limit 
myself  to  the  assertion  that  ontogeny  is  a  mnemic 
phenomenon.  Evolution,  in  its  modern  sense,  de- 
pends on  a  change  in  the  ontogenetic  rhythm." 
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THE    SENSATIONS    OF    ANESTHESIA    AND    THE    SENSA- 
TIONS   OF    DEATH 


IS  THERE  reason  to  believe  that 
the  sensations  of  anesthesia  are 
identical  with  the  sensations  of 
death?  Replying  to  this  query, 
the  London  Lancet  says  many 
too  hasty  inferences  have  been  drawn  from 
medical  expert  opinion.  If  we  are  to  argue 
that  the  sensations  of  slight  anesthesia,  when 
the  mind  remains  active,  tho  the  sensibility  to 
pain  has  gone,  are  identical  with  the  sensations 
of  death,  we  are  equally  free  to  argue  that 
profound  anesthesia,  when  mind  as  well  as 
pain  has  been  lulled  to  sleep,  when  all  con- 
sciousness has  passed  away,  is  identical  with 
death.  But  there  is  no  more  reason  to  believe 
one  than  the  other.  The  identification  of 
half-consciousness  with  the  sensation  of  death 
is  purely  arbitrary.  What  the  sensation  of 
dying  is  like  we  can  not  tell,  but  we  can  tell 
that  it  varies  infinitely  in  different  cases. 
Medical  men  and  nurses  who  have  watched 
over  many  deaths  will  tell  of  a  myriad  ways 
to  die. 

The  senses  may  grow  dull,  the  mind  may 
pass  utterly  away,  there  may  be  neither 
thought  nor  feeling  in  the  body  long  before 
the  lungs  and  the  heart  are  still.  The  mind 
may  be  distorted,  the  sufferer  may  take  things 
for  what  they  are  not,  may  see  things  that  no 
other  eye  can  see  to  the  last  moment  of  life. 
In  an  agony  which  seems  to  tear  the  wretched 
body  asunder,  life  may  fight  its  way  out  or  it 
may  pass  quietly  and  peacefully  while  the 
mind  is  clear  and  sane  and  calm.  Is  it  pos- 
sible to  believe  that  in  all  these  different  cases 
the  sensations  of  death  are  the  same  ?  Of  what 
may  be  felt  after  death,  of  course,  we  know 
nothing,  tho  we  may  believe  much.  Whether 
inferences  from  a  far  different  state  throw 
any  clear  light  on  the  problem  we  may  be 
permitted  to  doubt. 

Human  nature  is  infinitely  varied,  and  dif- 
ferent persons  respond  differently  to  anesthet- 
ics, as  they  do  to  all  stimulants  and  sedatives, 
physical  or  psychological;  but  patients  often 
describe  their  sensations  while  chloroform  or 
gas  is  taking  its  effect  in  words  very  similar 
to  those  used  by  psychic  mediums.  They  seem 
for  the  moment  to  be  carried  out  of  the  body, 
even  to  be  swept  swiftly  under  the  stars;  but 
the  interpretation  of  this  state  of  conscious- 
ness depends  very  largely  upon  their  intellec- 
tual convictions,  and  it  would  not  be  right  to 
say  that  in  all  or  even  in  a  majority  of  cases 


it  is  of  a  religious  character.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  precisely  that  ethereal  state  of 
being  which  renders  opium  and  hasheesh  so 
irresistible  to  a  particular  type  of  tempera- 
ment. The  intellect  or  the  spirit,  or  whatever 
it  is  to  be  called,  is  isolated — reduced  to  its 
purest  essence — and  operates  with  extraordin- 
ary rapidity  and  ease. 

But  no  universal  statement  can  be  made  as 
to  the  sensations  of  death — when  there  are 
any.  In  many  cases  death  is  simply  a  sudden 
ceasing  to  exist  without  the  intervention  of  the 
slightest  premonition.  People  who  have  been 
unexpectedly  felled  to  the  ground  unconscious 
by  a  heavy  blow  from  behind  have  no  recollec- 
tion, when  they  come  to  themselves,  of  having 
been  struck,  and  have  been  known  to  be  much 
puzzled  as  to  how  they  got  their  broken  heads. 
A  flash  of  lightning  or  a  rifle  bullet  through 
the  brain  are  more  swift  in  their  flight  than 
the  nerve  currents,  and  destroy  the  sensory 
centres  before  these  have  time  to  register  the 
message  of  pain  which  would  tell  of  injury 
received. 

A  vast  majority  of  deaths  from  sickness 
are  quite  as  painless  and  as  free  from  care  as 
these.  Most  people  who  die  in  their  beds 
pass  into  a  state  of  coma,  or  at;  least  semi- 
coma, before  they  fully  realize  the  seriousness 
of  their  condition.  All  their  faculties  gradu- 
ally become  numbed,  and,  as  far  as  one  can 
judge,  they  are  quite  incapable  of  thoughts  or 
sentiments  with  regard  to  their  approaching 
end  some  time  before  it  actually  arrives.  The 
will  to  live,  as  Schopenhauer  says,  has  de- 
serted them  completely.  Little  by  little  they 
pass  into  eternity  like  a  sinking  flame. 

The  dramatic  death  bed  is  the  invention  of 
the  playwright  and  the  novelist.  There  is  no 
drama  in  the  mute,  motionless  figure,  drifting 
quietly  out  of  the  world. 

There  are,  of  course,  cases  in  which  the 
patient  retains  consciousness  to  the  last,  or 
almost  to  the  extreme  moment,  and  fights  for 
life  with  a  perfect  possession  of  will  and  all 
the  intellectual  faculties  intact.  These  cases 
are  very  rare,  and  there  is  no  mode  of  deter- 
mining what  the  sensations  of  these  individ- 
uals may  be  in  the  process  of  expiring.  It  is  a 
process  which  they  have  delayed,  and  when  it 
comes  it  is  the  quicker  for  the  delay.  But 
there  is  really  no  scientific  evidence  that  the 
sensations  of  anesthesia  and  the  sensations  of 
death  have  anything  in  common. 
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I  HE  panic  recently  created  on  the 

T/Q  subject  of  the  assumed  danger 
Ut  lurking  in  the  transmitter  of  the 
telephone  is  not  precisely  new. 
It  is  but  the  development  of  a 
fear  which  has  caused  misgiving  for  some 
years,  as  is  pointed  out  by  The  British  Med- 
ical Journal.  On  the  supposition,  it  says,  that 
various  germs  of  disease  probably  collect  in 
the  receiver  and  transmitter  of  the  instrument, 
at  any  rate  in  public  telephone  stations,  some 
medical  alarmists  have  thrown  out  suggestions 
that  antiseptics,  both  in  a  dry  state  and  in 
solution,  should  be  applied  for  the  safety  of 
the  telephone  user.  The  recent  dictum  goes 
one  step  further,  inasmuch  as  it  is  now  an 
established  fact  that  tubercle  baccili,  the  causal 
micro-organisms  of  consumption,  have  been 
found — alive  and  in  robust  condition — in  the 
instrument.  It  is  quite  natural,  in  view  of 
such  a  find,  that  a  feeling  of  alarm  might  seize 
hold  of  the  more  nervous  element,  concedes 
our  expert  authority. 

"There  is  ho  doubt  that  the  best  method  of 
stamping  out  an  infective  disease  is  to  destroy  the 
infective  agent,  and  thus  to  remove  the  possibility 
of  an  infection.  An  example  of  this  may  be  cited 
in  rabies  or  hydrophobia,  which,  thanks  to  the 
protective  measures  introduced  and  carried  out 
with  rigor,  has  now  disappeared  from  England. 
Tuberculosis,  however,  is  a  very  different  disease 
from  rabies,  and  the  wide  distribution  of  the 
germ  offers  great  difficulties  to  any  measure  aim- 
ing at  the  extinction  of  the  species.  If  it  were 
possible  to  segregate  all  persons  suffering  from 
ascertainable  tuberculosis,  not  only  of  the  lungs, 
but  also  of  all  other  organs  and  tissues,  it  might 
be  feasible  to  control  the  bacilli  which  these  per- 
sons scatter  about  them,  and  a  wholesale  destruc- 
tion of  all  tuberculous  cattle  might  lead  to  a 
complete  conquest  of  the  ubiquitous  tubercle  bac- 
illus. That  this  must  remain  an  idle  dream  is 
shown  by  the  mere  fact  that  close  on  40,000  per- 
sons die  each  year  of  phthisis,  and  many  of  these 
suffer  from  the  disease  for  several  years.  Men- 
tion should  be  made  of  the  observation  of  a 
famous  pathologist,  Naegeli,  who  found  that  96 
per  cent,  of  the  persons  dying  between  the  ages  of 
18  and  30  years  showed  some  signs,  however 
slight,  of  this  disease,  while  100  per  cent,  of  those 
dying  after  attaining  the  age  of  30  years  revealed 
signs  pointing  to  past  or  presejit  infection. 

"These  facts  present  the  subject  of  consump- 
tion and  its  danger  to  the  public  in  a  special  light. 
It  will  be  seen  that  everyone  has  a  chance  to  be- 
come infected  at  a  comparatively  early  age — nay 
more,  must  come  into  contact  with  this  tiny  dev- 
astating enemy  of  the  human  race.  But  in  spite 
of  the  exposure  to  infection,  not  everyone  becomes 
ill  of  tuberculosis." 

There  appears  to  be  a  something  which  ren- 


ders a  man  either  susceptible  or  resistant  to 
the  disease.  The  prevalence  of  tubercular  dis- 
ease proves  conclusively  that  man  is  not 
highly  immune.  Experiments,  like  the  one 
carried  out  by  Moller,  who  attempted  to  im- 
munize himself  against  the  effects  of  the 
germs,  and  then,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
he  had  succeeded  or  not,  injected  a  quantity 
of  living  bacilli  under  his  own  skin,  but  with- 
out any  effect,  prove  nothing.  It  has  since 
been  shown  that  Holler's  method  of  immuniza- 
tion is  insufficient  to  protect  susceptible  ani- 
mals. It  must  be  regarded  that  his  apparent 
immunity  may  have  been  due  as  much  to  his 
own  innate  power  of  resistance  as  to  the  arti- 
ficially acquired  power.  But  the  real  reason 
for  his  escape  from  a  rapid  death  is  probably 
to  be  sought  in  a  much  mc',,'  gradual  process. 
Years  of  dealing  with  tuberculous  persons  had 
the  effect  of  raising  this  heroic  experimenter's 
inborn  resistance  against  the  disease. 

Facts,  however,  which  can  be  observed 
every  day  prove  that  many  persons,  altho  not 
immune  against  a  disease  in  the  sense  that, 
under  the  most  unfavorable  conditions,  they 
are  incapable  of  becoming  infected  when  in 
the  enjoyment  of  a  good  standard  of  health, 
are  able  to  resist  the  further  action  of  an  in- 
vading microbe.  In  other  words,  a  person  in 
good  health,  well  fed  and  not  out  of  sorts, 
can  speak  through  the  telephone  of  a  public 
station,  can  inhale  a  few  hundred  tubercle 
bacilli,  and  not  experience  any  inconvenience. 
The  bacilli  try  to  gain  an  entrance  into  the 
body,  be  it  through  the  lungs  themselves  or 
through  the  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  throat, 
mouth  or  intestine,  or  directly  through  the 
circulating  blood.  The  astutest  observers  of 
tuberculosis  and  those  who  have  studied  the 
disease  most  profoundly  hold  varying  views 
as  to  which  method  of  entrance  is  the  most 
common.  Some  would  have  the  world  believe 
that  swallowing  the  bacilli  is  the  most  usual 
method.  From  inside  the  bowel  the  germ,  so 
to  say,  worms  its  way  into  the  structures  lying 
beneath  the  wall  of  the  bowel,  without  pro- 
ducing any  change  in  the  latter. 

While  it  is  still  uncertain  which  is  the  most 
common  mode  of  infection,  it  seems  to  be  cer- 
tain that  all  these  points  of  entry  are  possible ; 
and  it  would  be  equally  certain  that  the  tele- 
phone user  would  be  hopelessly  lost  if  no  pro- 
tective arrangement  existed  by  means  of  which 
the  little  invaders  could  be  routed  before  they 
had  time  to  multiply. 
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HE  present  generation  scarcely 
knows  of  the  delights  of  poetry, 
because  it  seldom  hears  poetry 
read" — such  is  the  observation  of 
the  editor  of  The  Times  Saturday 
No,  says  a  correspondent,  that  is  not 
the  reason  for  the  decline  of  poetry;  but  "the 
realm  of  poetry  is  an  aristocracy,  and  we  are  in 
the  midst  of  the  reign  of  the  milieu,  and  the 
milieu  has  no  soul."  But,  retorts  the  editor  to 
this,  poetry  is  the  one  art  that  does  not  require 
for  its  prosperity  a  leisure  class  or  an  aristocratic 
patronage,  and  he  proceeds  to  make  another  diag- 
nosis: "This  is  a  prose  age,"  an  age  requiring 
precision  of  speech,  exact  detail,  not  impressions. 
And  then  he  goes  on  to  discredit  his  own  diag- 
nosis by  arguing  that  it  is  not,  after  all,  really  a 
prosaic  age,  for  "history  never  saw  a  more  truly 
poetic  day,  a  day  of  more  romance  and  beauty 
and  marvel,  than  the  sun  this  morning  rose  to 
shine  upon." 

Our  own  opinion  is  that  delight  in  poetry  is 
seldom  enhanced  by  hearing  it  read  aloud.  The 
importance  attached  to  the  music  of  poetry  seems 
to  us  to  have  something  puerile  in  it.  The  music 
of  poetry  is  of  a  very  inferior  sort.  Nobody 
hungry  for  melody  ever  thinks  of  going  to  poetry 
to  have  his  hunger  satisfied.  He  will  go  to  Chopin 
or  Mendelssohn,  but  not  to  Tennyson  or  Swin- 
burne for  that  purpose.  The  soul  of  poetry  cer- 
tainly does  not  lie  in  its  rhythm  or  rhyme,  its 
assonance  or  alliteration.  It  can,  indeed,  get 
along  fairly  well,  as  Walt  Whitman  and  Emerson 
and  Browning  have  shown  us,  with  little  or  no 
rhythm,  and,  as  many  others  have  shown  us,  with 
no  vestige  of  rhyme.  The  soul  of  poetry  lies  in 
its  poetic  content,  its  elevation  of  thought,  the 
artistry  of  its  diction,  the  beauty  of  its  tropes, 
the  ardency  of  its  feeling.  Of  course,  the  music 
of  it  is  an  additional  delight,  but  it  is  not  the  es- 
sential part  any  more  than  it  is  of  oratory;  and 
the  moment  it  begins  to  obtrude  itself  upon  the 
attention  and  tp  call  for  the  conscious  considera- 
tion of  the  reader  it  becomes  a  hindrance,  not  a 
help.  "You  will  admit,"  said  a  friend  of  Clemen- 
ceau's,  after  a  speech  by  Gambetta,  "that  it  was 
a  great  speech."  "Yes,"  said  Clemenceau  sar- 
castically, "all  that  it  lacked  was  a  guitar  ac- 
companiment." We  do  not  want  our  poetry  any 
more  than  our  oratory  to  suggest  guitar  accom- 
paniments, unless,  perchance,  the  poetry  is  writ- 
ten to  be  sung,  as  a  sermon  is  sometimes  written 
to  be  intoned. 


Numerous  illustrations  of  the  fact  that  we  may 
have  the  essence  of  poetry  without  meter  or  rhyme 
are  to  be  found  in  the  new  volume  of  "Poem 
Outlines,"  by  Sidney  Lanier  (Scribner's).  These 
outlines  are  mere  poem-sketches,  jotted  on  the 
backs  of  envelopes,  the  margins  of  musical  pro- 
grams, or  torn  scraps  of  paper,  to  be  afterward 
elaborated.  They  are  full  of  interest,  and  are 
surcharged   with  poetic   feeling. 

POEM  OUTLINES 
By  Sidney  Lanier 

Are  ye  so  sharp  for  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
are  ye  so  hungry  for  the  centre  of  things, 

O  rains  and  springs  and  rivers  of  the  moun- 
tains ? 

Towards  the  centre  of  the  earth,  towards  the 
very  Middle  of  things,  ye  will  fall,  ye  will  run, 
the  Centre  will  draw  you.  Gravity  will  draw  you 
and  draw  you  in  one : 

But  the  centre  ye  will  not  reach,  ye  will  come 
as  near  as  the  plains— watering  them  in  coming 
so  near — and  ye  will  come  as  near  as  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean — seeing  and  working  inany  marvels 
as  ye  come  so  near. 

But  the  Centre  of  Things  ye  will  not  reach, 

0  my  rivers  and  rains  and  springs  of  the  moun- 
tains. 

Provision  is  made  that  ye  shall  not:  ye  would 
be  merged,  ye  could  not  return. 

Nor  shall  my  Soul  be  merged  in  God,  tho  tend- 
ing, tho  tending. 

The  following  fragment,  without  a  title,  was 
found  written  by  Lanier  on  the  fly  leaf  of  a 
volume  of  Emerson's  "Representative  Men": 

1  fled  in  tears  from  the  men's  ungodly  quarrel 
about  God ;  I  fled  in  tears  to  the  woods,  and 
laid  me  down  on  the  earth ;  then  somewhat  like 
the  beating  of  many  hearts  came  up  to  me  out 
of  the  ground,  and  I  looked  and  my  cheek  lay 
close  by  a  violet;  then  my  heart  took  courage  and 
I   said : 

"I  know  that  thou  are  the  word  of  my  God, 

dear  Violet : 
And   oh  the   ladder  is   not   so   long  that  to  my 

heaven  leads. 
Measure  what  space   a   violet   stands   above   the 

ground, 
'Tis  no  farther  climbing  that  my  soul  and  angels 

have  to  do  than  that." 

WHAT  AM  I  WITHOUT  THEE? 
By  Sidney  Lanier 

What  am  I  without  thee.  Beloved? 

A  mere,  stem,  that  hath  no  flower; 

A  sea  forever  at  storm,  without  its  calms; 

A  shrine,  with  the  Virgin  stolen  out; 

A  cloud  void  of  lightning; 
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A   bleak  moor   where   yearnings   moan   like   the 

winter  winds; 
A  rock  on  sea-sand,  whence  the  sea  hath  retired, 

and  no  longer  claspeth  and  loveth  it; 
A  hollow  oak  with  the  heart  riven  thereout,  living 

by  the  bark  alone ; 
A   dark  star; 

A  bird  with  both  wings  broken; 
A  Dryad  in  a  place  where  no  trees  are; 
A  brook  that  never  reacheth  the  sea; 
A  mountain  without  sunrise  thereon  and  without 

springs  therein ; 
A  wave  that  runneth  on  forever,  to  no  shore ; 
A    raindrop    suspended    between    Heaven     and 

Earth,  arrested  in  his  course; 
A  bud,  that  will  never  open ; 
A  hope  that  is  always  dying; 
An  eye  with  no  sparkle  in  it; 
A  tear  wept,  dropped  in  the  dust,  cold; 
A  bow  whereof  the  string  is  snapped; 
An  orchestra,  wanting  the  violin; 
A  poor  poem; 
A  bent  lance ; 

A  play  without  plot  or  denouement; 
An  arrow,  shot  with  no  aim; 
Chivalry  without  his  Ladye; 
A  sound  unarticulated ; 
A  water-lily  left  in  a  dry  lake-bed ; 
Sleep   without   a   dream  and  without   a  waking- 
time; 
A  pallid  lip; 
A  grave  whereafter  cometh  neither  Heaven  nor 

hell; 
A  broken  javelin  fixed  in  a  breastplate; 
A  heart  that  liveth,  but  throbbeth  not; 
Au  Aurora  of  the  North,  dying  upon  ice,  in  the 

night ; 
A  blurred  picture; 
A  lonesome,  lonesome,  lonesome  yearning  lover! 

In  the  Players  Club,  New  York,  is  a  room  that 
is  kept  unchanged  from  year  to  year.  It  is  the 
room  in  which  the  founder  of  the  club,  Edwin 
Booth,  breathed  his  last,  and  the  chairs  and  tables 
and  books  are  left  just  as  he  left  them.  On  the 
desk  is  the  book  that  he  last  read.  It  is  a 
volume  of  William  Winter's  poems,  and  at  the 
top  of  the  page  where  the  book  remains  open  are 
the   following  lines : 

The  hopes  that  time  can  ne'er  fulfil 
And  only  death  and  nature  can. 

It  was  many  years  ago  that  those  lines  were 
penned,  but  the  author  is  still  with  us,  and  still 
contemplating  with  serenity  the  last  change.  In 
Putnam's  appears  the  following  poem: 

THE  RUBICON 
By  William  Winter 

One  other  bitter  drop  to  drink. 

And  then — no  more ! 
One  little  pause  upon  the  brink. 

And  then — go  o'er! 
One  sigh — and  then  the  lib'rant  morn 

Of  perfect  day, 
When  my  free  spirit,  newly  born, 

Will  soar  away  I 


One  pang — and  I  shall  rend  the  thrall 

Where  grief  abides, 
And  generous  Death  will  show  me  all 

That  now  he  hides; 
And,  lucid  in  that  second  birth, 

I  shall  discern 
What  all  the  sages  of  the  earth 

Have  died  to   learn. 

One    motion — ^and    the    stream   is    crott. 

So  dark,  so  deep ! 
And  I  shall  triumph,  or  be  lost 

In  endless  sleep. 
Then  onward  !    Whatsoe'er  my  fate, 

I  shall  not  care! 
Nor  Sin  nor  Sorrow,  Love  nor  Hate 

Can  touch  me  there. 

Mrs.  Wilcox's  poem  in  The  Cosmopolitan  re- 
minds one  a  little  of  the  puzzle  houses  at  summer 
resorts  in  which  one  wanders  from  room  to  room 
trying  to  find  the  way  out.  After  all,  that  is  what 
Life  is — a  maze. 


THE  HOUSE  OE  LIFE 
By  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox 

All  wondering  and  eager-eyed,  within  her  portico, 
I  made  my  plea  to  Hostess  Life,  one  morning  long 
ago. 

"Pray  show   me   this  great  house  of  thine,   nor 

close  a  single  door; 
But  let  me  wander  where  I  will,  and  climb  from 

floor  to  floor, 

"For  many  rooms,  and  curious  things,  and  treas- 
ures great  and  small. 

Here  in  this  spacious  mansion  lie,  and  I  would 
see  them  all." 

Then  Hostess  Life  turned  silently,  her  searching 

gaze  on  me. 
And   with   no   word   she   reached  her   hand   and 

offered  up  the  key. 

It  opened  first  the  door  of  Hope,  and  long  I  lin- 
gered there ; 

Until  I  spied  the  Room  of  Dreams,  just  higher 
by  a  stair. 

And  then  a  door,  whereon  the  one  word  "Happi- 
ness" was  writ; 

But  when  I  tried  the  little  key  I  could  not  make 
it  fit. 

It  turned  the  lock  of  Pleasure's  room,  wherein  all 

seemed  so  bright. 
But  after  I  had  stayed  a  while  it  somehow  lost 

its  light. 

And  wandering  down  a  lonely  hall  I  came  upon 

a  room 
Marked  "Duty,"  and  I  entered  it,  to  lose  myself 

in  gloom. 

Along  the  shadowy  walls  I  groped  my  weary  way 

about. 
And  found  that  from  dull  Duty's  room  the  door 

of  Toil  led  out. 
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It  led  out  to  another  door,  whereon  a  crimson 

stain 
Made  sullenly,  against  the  dark,  the  words  "The 

Room  of  Pain." 

But  oh,  the  light,  the  light,  the  light  that  spilled 

down  from  above ! 
And  upward  wound  the  stairs  of  faith,  right  to 

the  Tower  of  Love. 

And  when  I  came  forth  from  that  place  I  tried 

the  little  key. 
And  lo !  the  door  of  Happiness  swung  open  wide 

and  free. 

It  is  a  notable  poem  that  Mrs.  Wharton  has 
given  us  in  The  Atlantic.  It  merits  and  requires 
more  than  one  reading,  as  for  that  matter  every 
good   poem    does : 

LIFE 
By  Edith  Wharton. 

Nay,  lift  me  to  thy  lips.  Life,  and  once  more 
Pour  the  wild  music  through  me — 

I  quivered  in  the  reed-bed  with  my  kind, 
Rooted  in  Lethe-bank,  when  at  the  dawn 
There  came  a  groping  shape  of  mystery 
Moving  among  us,  that  with  random  stroke 
Severed,  and  rapt  me  from  my  silent  tribe, 
Pierced,    fashioned,   lipped    me,    sounding    for   a 

voice. 
Laughing  on  Lethe-bank — and  in  my  throat 
I  felt  the  wing-beat  of  the  fledgeling  notes, 
The  bubble  of  godlike  laughter  in  my  throat. 

Such  little  songs  she  sang. 

Pursing  her  lips  to  fit  the  tiny  pipe. 

They  trickled  from  me  like  a  slender  spring 

That  strings   frail   wood-growths   on   its   crystal 

thread, 
Nor  dreams  of  glassing  cities,  bearing  ships. 
She  sang,  and  bore  me  through  the  April  world 
Matching  the  birds,  doubling  the  insect-hum 
In  the  meadows,  under  the  low-moving  airs. 
And  breathings  of  the  scarce-articulate  air 
When  it  makes  mouths  of  grasses — but  when  the 

sky 
Burst  into  storm,  and  took  great  trees  for  pipes. 
She  thrust  me  in  her  breast,  and  warm  beneath 
Her  cloudy  vesture,  on  her  terrible  heart, 
I  shook,  and  heard  the  battle. 

But  more  oft. 
Those  early  days,  we  moved  in  charmed  woods, 
Where  once,  at  dusk,  she  piped  against  a  faun, 
And  one  warm  dawn  a  tree  became  a  nymph 
Listening;   and  trembled;  and  Life  laughed  and 

passed. 
And  once  we  came  to  a  great  stream  that  bore 
The  stars  upon  its  bosom  like  a  sea, 
And  ships  like  stars;  so  to  the  sea  we  came. 
And  there  she  raised  me  to  her  lips  and  sent 
One  wild  pang  through  me;  then  refrained  her 

hand. 
And  whispered:   "Hear "   and   into  my   frail 

flanks. 
Into  my  bursting  veins,  the  whole  sea  poured 
Its  spaces  and  its  thunder;  and  I  feared. 

We  came  to  cities,  and  Life  piped  on  me 


Low  calls  to  dreaming  girls. 

In   counting-house   windows,   through   the   chink 

of  gold, 
Flung  cries  that  fired  the  captive  brain  of  youth, 
And  made  the  heavy  merchant  at  his  desk 
Curse  us  for  a  cracked  hurdy-gurdy;  Life 
Mimicked  the  hurdy-gurdy,  and  we  passed. 

We  climbed  the  slopes  of  solitude,  and  there 
Life  met  a  god,  who  challenged  her  and  said: 
"Thy  pipe  against  my  lyre;"     But  "Wait!"  she 

laughed. 
And  in  my  live  flank  dug  a  finger-hole, 
And  wrung  new  music  from  it.     Ah,  the  pain ! 

We  climbed  and  climbed,  and  left  the  god  behind. 
We  saw  the  earth  spread  vaster  than  the  sea. 
With    infinite    surge    of    mountains    surfed    with 

snow. 
And  a  silence  that  was  louder  than  the  deep ; 
But  on  the  utmost  pinnacle  Life  again 
Hid  me,  and  I  heard  the  terror  in  her  hair. 

Safe  in  new  vales,  I  ached  for  the  old  pang. 
And  clamored  "Play  me  against  a  god  again !" 
"Poor    Marsyas-mortal — he   shall   bleed   thee 

yet," 

She  breathed,  and  kissed  me,  stilling  the  dim 
need. 
But  evermore  it  woke,  and  stabbed  my  flank 
With  yearnings  for  new  music  and  new  pain. 
"Another  note  against  another  god !" 
I  clamored ;  and  she  answered,  "Bide  my  time. 
Of  every  heart-wound   I    will   make   a   stop. 
And  drink  thy  life  in  music,  pang  by  pang. 
But  first  thou  must  yield  the  notes  I  stored  in 

thee 
At  dawn  beside  the  river.    Take  my  lips." 

She  kissed  me  like  a  lover,  but  I  wept, 
Remembering  that  high  song  against  the  god. 
And  the  old  songs  slept  in  me,  and  I  was  dumb. 

We  came  to  cavernous  foul  places,  blind 
With  harpy-wings,  and  sulphurous  with  the  glare 
Of  sinful  furnaces — where  hunger  toiled. 
And  pleasure  gathered  in  a  starveling  pre.v. 
And  death  fed  delicately  on  young  bones. 

"Now  sing!"  cried  Life,  and  set  her  lips  to  me. 
"Here  are  gods  also.    Wilt  thou  pipe  for  Dis?" 
My  cry  was  drowned  beneath  the  furnace  roar. 
Choked   by  the   sulphur-fumes;   and   beast-lipped 

gods 
Laughed  down  on  me,  and  mouthed  the  flutes  of 

hell. 

"Now  sing!"  said  Life,  reissuing  to  the  stars; 
And  wrung  a  new  note  from  my  wounded  side. 

So  came  we  to  clear  spaces,  and  the  sea. 

And  now  I  felt  its  volume  in  my  heart. 

And  my  heart  waxed  with  it,  and  Life  played  on 

me 
The  song  of  the  Infinite.     "Now  the  stars,"  she 

said. 

Then  from  the  utmost  pinnacle  again 

She  poured  me  on  the  wide  sidereal  stream, 

And  I  grew   with   her  great   breathings,  till' we 

swept 
The  interstellar  spaces  like  new  worlds 
Loosed  from  the  fiery  ruin  of  a  star. 
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Cold,  cold,  we  rested  on  black  peaks  again, 

Under  black  skies,  under  a  groping  wind; 

And  Life,  grown  old,  hugged  me  to  a  numb  breast. 

Pressing  numb  lips  against  me.     Suddenly 

A  blade  of  silver  severed  the  black  peaks 

From  the  black  sky,  and  earth  was  born  again, 

Breathing  and  various,  under  a  god's  feet. 

A  god!    A  god!    I  felt  the  heart  of  Life 

Leap  under  me,  and  my  cold  flanks  shook  again. 

He  bore  no  lyre,  he  rang  no  challenge  out, 

But  Life  warmed  to  him,  warming  me  with  her. 

And  as  he  neared  I  felt  beneath  her  hands 

The  stab  of  a  new  wound  that  sucked  my  soul 

Forth  in  a  new  song  from  my  throbbing  throat. 

"His    name — his    name?"    I    whispered,    but    she 

poured 
The  music  faster,  and  I  grew  with  it, 
Became  a  part  of  it,  while  Life  and  I 
Clung  lip  to  lip,  and  I  from  her  wrung  song, 
As  she  from  me,  one  song,  one  ecstasy, 
In  indistinguishable  union  blent. 
Till  she  became  the  flute  and  I  the  player. 
And  lo!  the  song  I  played  on  her  was  more 
Than  any  she  had  drawn  from  me;  it  held 
The  stars,  the  peaks,  the  cities,  and  the  sea, 
The   faun's   catch,  the   nymph's   tremor,   and  the 

heart 
Of  dreaming  girls,  of  toilers  at  the  desk, 
Apollo's  challenge  on  the  sunrise  slope. 
And  the  hiss  of  the  night-gods  mouthing  flutes  of 

hell — 
All,  to  the  dawn-wind's  whisper  in  the  reeds. 
When  Life  first  came,  a  shape  of  mystery. 
Moving  among  us,  and  with  random  stroke 
Severed,  and   rapt  me  from  my  silent  tribe. 
All  this  I  wrung  from  her  in  that  deep  hour, 
While   Love   stood   murmuring:   "Play   the   god, 

poor  grass !" 

Now,  by  that  hour,  I  am  a  mate  to  thee 
Forever,  Life,  however  spent  and  clogged. 
And  tossed  back  useless  to  my  native  mud! 
Yea,  groping  for  new  reeds  to  fashion  thee. 
New  instruments  of  anguish  and  delight, 
Thy  hand  shall  leap  to  me,  thy  broken  reed. 
Thine  ear  remember  me,  thy  bosom  thrill 
With  the  old  subjection,  then  when  Love  and  I 
Held   thee,   and   fashioned  thee,   and   made  thee 

dance 
Like  a  slave-girl  to  her  pipers— -yea,  thou  yet 
Shalt  hear  my  call,  and  dropping  all  thy  toys 
Thou'lt  lift  me  to  thy  lips,  Life,  and  once  more 
Pour  the  wild  music  through  me — 

Brian  Hooker  is  doing  some  exquisite  little 
things  these  days.  Here  is  one  of  them  (in 
Harper's)  : 

SONG 
By  Brian  Hooker 
Dear,  tho  you  wander  over  peace  and  passion, 
Searching  the  days  to  prove  yourself  untrue. 
You  cannot  hide  me.     Still,  in  my  own  fashion, 
I  shall  come  back  to  you. 

In  other  eyes,  on  lips  that  bid  you  doubt  me, 

In  music,  in  the  little  things  we  knew. 
In  your  blind  prayers  for  happiness  without  me,— 
I  shall  come  back  to  you. 


God  keep  you  safe  through  all  the  ache  of  learn- 
ing, 

Through  all  the  wrong  you  need  to  be  and  do. 
Till  in  the  wise  joy  of  unfearful  yearning 

I  shall  come  back — I  shall  come  back  to  you! 

There  is  too  much  title  to  the  following  poem 
(in  McClure's),  but  that  is  the  only  fault  we  care 
to  find  with  it : 

THE   UNREMEMBERED 

Fragments  of  a  Lost  Memory. 

By  Florence  Wilkinson 

Where  have  they  gone,  the  unremembered  things, 

The  hours,  the  faces, 
The  trumpet-call,  the  wild  boughs  of  white  spring? 
Would  I  might  pluck  you  from  forbidden  spaces. 
All  ye,  the  vanished  tenants  of  my  places ! 

Stay  but  one  moment,  speak  that  I  may  hear. 

Swift  passer-by ! 
The  wind  of  your  strange  garments  in  my  ear 
Catches  the  heart  like  a  beloved  cry 
From  lips,  alas !  forgotten  utterly. 

An  odor  haunts,  a  color  in  the  mesh, 

A  step  that  mounts  the  stair; 
Come  to  me,  I  would  touch  your  living  flesh — 
Look  how  they  disappear,  ah,  where,  ah,  where? 
Because  I  name  them  not,  deaf  to  my  prayer. 

If  I  could  only  call  them  as  I  used, 

Each  by  his  name ! 
That  viohn — what  ancient  voice  that  mused ! 
Yon  is  the  hill,  I  see  the  beacon  flame. 
My  feet  have  found  the  road  where  once  I  came. 
Quick — but  again  the  dark,  darkness  and  shame. 

We  seldom  see  anything  from  the  pen  of  the 
poet  laureate  of  England  which  we  care  to  re- 
print in  these  columns.  His  poetic  product  is  by 
no  means  deserving  of  the  ridicule  that  has  been 
cast  upon  it  by  our  newspaper  paragraphers,  but 
it  nearly  always  falls  short  of  real  distinction, 
and  there  is,  to  our  mind,  a  flavor  of  self-con- 
sciousness and  of  mannerism  due  to  self-con- 
sciousness. The  poem  below,  which  we  take  from 
The  Independent,  was  printed  in  four-line  stanzas. 
It  is  considerably  improved,  to  our  notion,  by 
being  cast  into  two-line  stanzas,  and  we  take  the 
liberty  of  printing  it  in  that  way : 

UNTO  THE  LAST 
By  Alfred  Austin 

When  autumn  leaves  float  from  the  tree. 
And  of  all  the  sheaves  none  are  left  to  see; 

When  the  plover  flaps  o'er  the  idle  plow 

And  the  woodpecker  taps  on  the  rotting  bough ; 

When  the  eave-drops  freeze  and  the  rivulets  swell 
And  warm  keep  the  bees  in  the  waxen  cell;         ' 

When  the  wild  geese   wheel   round   the   water's 

edge, 
And  the  wet  winds  steal  under  seeded  aedge; 
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When  the  starved  rook  pecks  at  the  tight-stacked 

grain, 
And  the  tattered  nest  flecks  the  leafless  lane; 

When  I  sit  and  cast  up  the  kindly  years, 

And  my  heart  for  the  past  overflows  with  tears; 

Then,  then  will  you  love  me,  and  still  no  less 
When  the  grass  waves  above  my  dreamlessness? 

Perusing  the  contents  of  "An  Anthology  of 
Australian  Verse,"  edited  by  Bertram  Stevens 
and  published  in  Sydney,  Australia,  we  are  struck 
by  the  similarity  between  the  Australian  and 
Canadian  poetical  output.  There  is  much  "local 
color,"  much  patriotic  fervor,  and  not  much  final- 
ity of  expression.  Some  sixty-six  poets  are  repre- 
sented in  this  anthology,  and  most  of  them  are 
worthy  of  consideration ;  yet  we  do  not  find  many 
single  poems  that  are  compelling.  Here  is  one 
of  the  best,  by  one  of  the  older  members  of  the 
choir : 

THE   DARK    COMPANION 
By  James  Brinton  Stephens 

There  is  an  orb  that  mocked  the  lore  of  sages 
Long  time  with  mystery  of  strange  unrest; 

The  steadfast  law  that  rounds  the  starry  ages 
Gave  doubtful  token  of  supreme  behest. 

But  they  who  knew  the  ways  of  God  unchanging, 

Concluded  some  far  influence  unseen — 
Some    kindred    sphere    through    viewless    ethers 
ranging,  ,     ,  .^ 

Whose    strong   persuasions    spanned    the   void 
between. 

And  knowing  it  alone  through  perturbation 
And  vague  disquiet  of  another  star, 

They  named  it,  till  the  day  of  revelation, 
"The  Dark  Companion" — darkly  guessed  afar. 

But  when,  through  new  perfection  of  appliance, 
Faith  merged  at  length  in  undisputed  sight. 

The  mystic  mover  was  revealed  to  science. 
No  Dark  Companion,  but — a  speck  of  light. 

No  Dark  Companion,  but  a  sun  of  glory; 

No  fell  disturber,  but  a  bright  compeer; 
The  shining  complement  that  crowned  the  story; 

The  golden  link  that  made  the  meaning  clear. 

Oh,  Dark  Companion,  journeying  ever  by  us, 
Oh,  grim  Perturber  of  our  works  and  ways — 

Oh,  potent  Dread,  unseen,  yet  ever  nigh  us, 
Disquieting  all  the  tenor  of  our  days — 

Oh,   Dark   Companion,   Death,   whose   wide   em- 
braces 
O'ertake  remotest  change  of  clime  and  skies — 
Oh,    Dark    Companion,    Death,    whose     grievous 
traces 
Are  scattered  shreds  of  riven  enterprise — 

Thou,  too,  in  this  wise,  when,  our  eyes  unsealing. 
The  clearer  day  shall  change  our  faith  to  sight, 

Shalt  show  thyself,  in  that  supreme  revealing, 
No  Dark  Companion,  but  a  thing  of  light. 


No  ruthless  wrecker  of  harmonious  order ; 

No  alien  heart  of  discord  and  caprice; 
A  beckoning  light  upon  the  Blissful  Border; 

A  kindred  element  of  law  and  peace. 

So,  too,  our  strange  unrest  in  this  our  dwelling, 
The  trembling  that  thou  joinest  with  our  mirth, 

Are  but  thy  magnet-communings  compelling 
Our  spirits  farther  from  the  scope  of  earth. 

So,  doubtless,  when  beneath  thy  potence  swerving, 
'Tis  that  thou  lead'st  us  by  a  path  unknown. 

Our  seeming  deviations  all  subserving 
The  perfect  orbit  round  the  central  throne. 


The  night  wind  moans.     The  Austral  wilds  are 
round  me. 
The  loved  who  live — ah,   God !  how   few  they 
are ! 
I  looked  above;  and  heaven  in  mercy  found  me 
This  parable  of  comfort  in  a  star. 

There  is  a  quaintness  about  Miss  Peabody's 
interpretations  of  child-life  that  is  full  of  charm. 
Here  is  one  (from  Harper's')  that  seems  very 
childlike  indeed,  and  yet  is  far  from  childish: 

WINDOWS 
By  Josephine   Preston   Peabody 

Once,  and  in  the  daytime  too,  I  made  myself 
afraid : 

Playing  Eyelids  Up  and  Down,  with  the  window- 
shade. 

Till  the  Houses  seemed  to  vratch  the  People 
going  by; 

And  they  kept  me  looking  too, — wondering  Where, 
and  Why. 

(//  /  were  that  other  Boy, — if  I  were  those  Men 
Going  by  with  things  to  sell, — Oh,  who  would  I  be 
then?) 

Windows   with   their   eyebrows   high;    Windows 

like  a  frown, — 
Ones   that   think   it  over   so, — with  the  curtains 

down; 
Tall  ones,  that  are  somehow  sad;  shallow  ones 

that  blink. 
All  the  Windows  you  can  see,  make  you  think 

and  think. 

(//  I  were  that  Old  Man, — and  I  looked  up  at  Me, 
Watching  from  the  window  here,  Oh  then,  how 
would  it  be?) 

Sometimes  they  are  golden,  with  shining  in  their 

Eyes ; 
Every  time  the  sun  sets,  it  happens  like  surprise. 
And  so  bright, — I  almost  forget  the  dream  I  made. 
But  I  keep  it  for  the  days  I  want  to  make  myself 

Afraid. — 

(//  /  were  that  Boy  who  Limps, — now  ifs  dark 

and  snowing. 
And  if  I  were  going  Home, — oh,  ivhere  would  I 

be  going?) 


Recent  Fiction  and  the  Critics 


THE  TESTING 

OF 

DIANA   MALLORY 


HE  latest  novel*  by  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward  is  dedicated  "To  my  kind 
hosts  beyond  the  Atlantic,  from  a 
grateful  traveler" ;  and  by  reason 
of  this  fact  it  has  served  to  em- 
phasize her  enduring  hold  on  American  readers. 
For  those  who  came  into  personal  touch  with 
the  author  during  her  recent 
visit  to  this  country  it  pos- 
sesses the  additional  charm  of 
personal  interest.  "The  open- 
ing chapters,"  as  a  critic  in  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  remarks,  "ring  like 
a  patriotic  hymn  sung  by  a  weary  traveler  on  re- 
turning from  the  great  outer  world."  The  book 
is  not  to  be  understood,  however,  as  in  any  sense 
an  expression  of  the  American  spirit,  or  of  sym- 
pathy with  things  American.  On  the  contrary, 
it  reveals  a  mind  now,  as  always,  peculiarly,  dis- 
tinctively British. 

"The  Testing  of  Diana  Mallory"  is  first  and 
foremost  a  story,  and  as  such  continues  the  tra- 
dition of  all  Mrs.  Ward's  later  work.  Time  was 
when  her  novels  held  the  public  interest  quite  as 
much  because  of  the  problems  they  raised  as  of 
the  stories  they  told.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  fascin- 
ated by  "Robert  Elsmere"  because  the  hero  of 
that  memorable  book  seemed  to  symbolize  the 
whole  spiritual  travail  of  his  epoch.  Social  and 
religious  reformers  found  their  own  problems 
discussed  with  masterly  intuition  in  such  books 
as  "Marcella,"  "David  Grieve"  and  "Helbeck  of 
Bannisdale."  But  for  many  years  now  Mrs. 
Ward  has  sought  to  tell  a  story  rather  than  to 
point  a  moral.  "Lady  Rose's  Daughter,"  "The 
Marriage  of  William  Ashe,"  "Fenwick's  Career," 
make  their  appeal  primarily  as  tales  of  compelling 
human  interest;  and  "The  Testing  of  Diana  Mal- 
lory" falls  into  the  same  category. 

Yet  this  Diana  is  no  daughter  of  Lady  Rose 
nor  wife  of  William  Ashe.  She  is  a  young, 
charming,  gracious,  high-minded  girl,  whose  char- 
acter is  "tested"  by  more  misfortunes  than  ordin- 
arily fall  to  human  lot,  and  who  comes  out  of 
the  ordeal  with  flying  colors.  At  the  outset  of 
the  story  she  is  suddenly  brought  into  knowledge 
of  the  fact  that  "Mallory"  is  not  her  real  name, 
and  that  her  dead  mother  was  accused  of  murder 
and  figured  in  one  of  the  most  sensational  trials 
©f  a  half-century.     The  revelation  comes  to  her 


•The  Testing  of   Diana   Mallory.      By  Mrs.   HumohrT 
Ward.     Harper  &  Brothers. 


on  the  very  day  on  which  her  neighbor,  Oliver 
Marsham,  a  rising  young  member  of  Parliament, 
has  asked  her  hand  in  marriage  and  been  ac- 
cepted. Marsham  is  made  to  appear  as  weak 
and  vacillating  as  Diana  is  strong  and  noble.  His 
mother  also  is  weak  and  worldly.  Under  her 
influence,  and  the  fear  that  his  political  career 
will  be  ruined,  he  decides  to  accept  an  offer  made 
by  Diana  to  release  him  from  his  engagement; 
and  Diana  goes  abroad.  But  only  disaster  follows 
in  the  train  of  his  decision.  The  popular  sym- 
pathy is  soon  found  to  be  with  the  young  girl 
whose  life  has  been  clouded  by  a  crime  committed 
long  ago,  and  for  which  she  cannot  properly  be 
held  responsible.  Alike  in  his  social  and  political 
relations  Marsham  feels  the  sting  of  pubhc  con- 
tempt. He  pays  court  to  a  shallow  society  woman 
who  deserts  him,  just  as  he  has  deserted  Diana. 
Finally,  he  loses  his  seat  in  Parliament,  and  in 
the  disorder  of  election  day  is  hit  by  a  stone  and 
seriously  injured.  As  he  lies  sick  and  partially 
blind,  Diana  returns  to  him  with  a  devotion  that 
all  his  weakness  and  perfidy  have  been  unable 
to  quench.  She  forgives  him,  and  marries  him, 
and  by  her  love  and  tenderness  helps  to  make 
a  man  of  him. 

Such,  in  briefest  outline,  is  the  main  theme  of 
a  story  which  abounds  in  brilliant  descriptions  of 
social  life  and  in  unforgettable  characterizations. 
"In  its  purely  human  appeal  to  the  emotions," 
says  George  Hamlin  Fitch,  in  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  "this  is  by  far  the  strongest  story  that 
Mrs.  Ward  has  written  since  'The  History  of 
David  Grieve.'  ...  No  one  can  fail  to  be 
touched  by  the  figure  of  the  heroine,  destined  to 
walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  great 
grief."  The  Springfield  Republican  comments  in 
similar  vein: 

"Diana  is  drawn  with  sympathy  and  skill,  and 
must  be  accounted  one  of  Mrs.  Ward's  most  suc- 
cessful heroines.  In  a  way  she  is  done  from 
outside ;  one  is  not  let  into  her  innermost  feelings 
as  with  Maggie  TuUiver  and  Dorothea  Brooke, 
or  Miss  Austen's  Emma  and  Elizabeth.  But  if 
kept  at  a  distance  the  reader  none  the  less  feels 
her  charm  and  is  persuaded  of  her  beauty  and 
the  fineness  of  her  character.  .  .  .  The  treat- 
ment of  Diana's  behavior  in  her  ordeal  is  the 
strongest  part  of  the  book,  and  in  simplicity  and 
power  Mrs.  Ward  has  never  surpassed  it.  Sir 
James  Chide,  too,  the  lawyer  to  defend  the 
mother  and  befriend  the  daughter,  is  a  fine 
figure.  It  is  the  most  dramatic  tale  the  author 
has  written,  and  is  likely  to  be  one  of  the  most 
popular." 
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Two  of  the  most  penetrating  critiques  of  the 
novel  appear  in  the  London  Times  Literary  Sup- 
plement and  the  New  York  Times  Saturday  Re- 
view.   The  London  critic  says : 

"One  comment  often  made  upon  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward's  work  may  be  repeated,  and  that  is,  as  to 
the  great  technical  skill  which  is  evident  in  almost 
every  chapter.  Let  the  novice  or  amateur  note 
with  what  art  the  dialog  carries  on  the  narrative, 
how  the  narrative  slides  into  and  is  mixed  with 
the  brief  commentary,  how  the  reader  is  enticed 
along  and  every  obstacle  is  removed  from  his 
path.  It  is  sometimes  made  a  reproach  to  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward  as  an  artist  that  she  puts  too 
much  intellect  into  her  novels ;  a  condemnation 
which  is  not  unlike  eulogy.  It  is  justifiable  and 
apt,  if  it  means  no  more  than  that  she  is  never 
slipshod,  that  every  sentence  tells,  and  that  she 
does  not  win  the  paltry  triumphs  within  the  reach 
of  all  who  have  neither  artistic  scruples  nor  capa- 
city. We  are  not  sure  whether,  in  this  tale,  with 
its  background  of  tragedy,  the  characters  are  al- 
ways revealed  so  clearly  as  the  incidents  and  epi- 
sodes; whether  the  sparkling  dialog,  the  bright 
comment,  does  not  sometimes  obscure  or  stand  in 
the  place  of  the  deeper  meaning;  whether  in  the 
end  we  come  to  know  much  about  the  inner 
nature  of  these  figures  so  brilliantly  sketched.  The 
characters  scintillate;  do  they  always  live?    .     .     . 

"Here  and  there  we  come  upon  a  penetrating 
sentence,  a  word  or  two  which  reveal  a  soul's 
secret.  Too  often  the  figures  move  before  one 
with  all  the  vividness  which  they  would  present 
in  a  brilliantly  lighted-up  drawing-room,  but  dis- 
closing almost  as  little  as  they  would  there  of 
their  interior  life.  .  .  .  Why  Diana,  the  soul 
of  honor  and  purity,  is  apparently  so  indiflFerent 
or  callous  to  the  amazing  treachery  of  Oliver 
Marsham,  to  one  dear  to  her,  will  be  a  question 
in  many  minds  as  they  close  this  interesting 
volume." 

The  New  York  Times  Saturday  Review  thinks 
that  "The  Testing  of  Diana  Mallory"  can  only 
enhance  the  reputation  of  its  author  as  "the  peer 
of  any  one  now  actively  engaged  in  writing 
novels."  In  this  new  story,  it  continues,  "Mrs. 
Ward's  individuality  is  intensified,  and  her 
achievements  magnified,  within  its  field.  No  one 
but  Mrs.  Ward  could  have  written  this  book,  and 


Of    all    the    characters    set    by    Marie    Corelli 
against  backgrounds  of  drunkenness  and  debauch- 
ery in  her  new  novel,*  the  spirit- 
HOLY  ual,    virile,    strong    and    gentk 

ORDERS  clergyman,  Richard  Everton,  im- 

presses the  reviewers  best.  "A 
young  vicar  of  high  ideals,"  says  the  New  York 
World,  appreciatively,  "who  devotes  his  life  to 
combating  intemperance  only  to  find  his  own 
beautiful  wife  a  prey  to  the  habit."  She  is  an 
"irresponsible,  charming  girl  wife,"  according  to 

*HoLY   Orders.     By  Marie   Corelli.     F,   A.    Stokes  Com- 
pany. 


Mrs.  Ward  could  write  nothing  very  different. 
And  yet  'Diana  Mallory'  has  perhaps  more  in- 
dividuality than  has  any  other  production  of  its 
author." 

The  New  York  critic  goes  on  to  draw  a  dis- 
tinction between  what  he  regards  as  the  morbid 
and  unhealthy  aspects  of  the  story  and  its  stronger 
elements.  There  is  too  much  pain  and  tragedy 
to  suit  his  taste.  Diana  herself,  he  reminds  us, 
is  the  daughter  of  a  woman  whom  her  extenuat- 
ing friends  have  to  describe  as  a  gambler  and 
a  murderer.  Diana's  only  living  relative  is  an 
impossible  girl.  The  man  to  whom  Diana  gives 
her  heart  is  a  cad  who  jilts  her  when  his  mother 
threatens  to  cut  him  off,  and  who  shamelessly  be- 
trays a  political  friend;  a  cad  who,  when  he  in 
turn  has  been  jilted  by  another  girl,  and  when  he 
lies  on  his  back  wrecked  in  body  and  ruined  in 
career,  sends  for  Diana  and  allows  her  to  marry 
him.  "There  is  a  deal  of  physical  agony,"  the 
critic  points  out;  "the  whole  story  hangs  on  the 
homicide  committed  by  Diana's  mother;  one  lead- 
ing character  drops  dead  on  the  receipt  of  a 
letter  of  tragic  import;  Diana's  suffering  is  made 
evident  in  her  drawn,  white  face  and  her  swoon- 
ing; her  relative  comes  to  the  most  tragic  anguish 
possible  to  a  woman;  Diana's  lover  is  struck  by 
a  stone  and  lies  emaciated  and  apparently  dying 
for  weeks."  But  nevertheless  there  are  features 
that  gloriously  redeem  the  whole: 

"It  would  be  hard  to  name  another  writer  who 
could  introduce  to  a  reader  so  many  fully  grown 
and  distinct  figures  as  live  and  breathe  in  'Diana 
Mallory.'  In  this  knowledge  of  her  world — the 
world  of  the  English  governing  class — coupled 
with  the  extraordinary  ability  to  transfer  them 
in  living  reality  to  the  page  of  fiction,  Mrs.  Ward 
is  supreme.  Considered  as  a  novel  of  society, 
'Diana  Mallory'  is  fascinating  and  authoritative; 
considered  as  the  story  of  a  young  woman  pa- 
thetically situated,  it  is  moving  and  satisfying.  At 
least  most  readers  will  be  satisfied  when  Diana's 
love  has  won  her  husband  back  from  the  gates 
of  death,  and,  throwing  open  the  casement  to  the 
frosty  dawn  of  New  Year's  Day,  she  sees  a  star 
set  in  ethereal  blue." 


the  London  Bookman,  and  her  name  is  Azalea. 
She  is  altogether  extinguished  in  the  eyes  of  the 
critics  by  another  whom  the  London  Literary 
World  describes  as  a  "dazzling  beauty,  but  a 
beauty  without  a  conscience  and  without  a  heart." 
Jacynth  is  her  name.  Richard,  Azalea  and  Ja- 
cynth — the  husband,  the  wife  and  the  wicked 
woman — are  not  so  much  a  trio  as  a  quartet,  for 
the  demon  drink  is  forever  entangling  them  with 
himself.  Whether  Miss  Corelli  means  beer  or 
adulterated  beer,  or  the  political  influence  of 
cither  in  English  politics,  are  points  concerning 
which   the    London    Academy    differs    with     the 
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Manchester  Guardian.  The  difficulty  seems  to  be 
that  the  function  of  romantic  love  in  the  average 
novel  is  in  "Holy  Orders"  performed  by  beer. 
It  is  the  most  seductive  beer  that  ever  was,  and 
it  is  brewed  mainly  by  one  Minchin,  who  puts 
arsenic  in  it.  "Ably  and  mercilessly  drawn,"  this 
Minchin,  says  one  reviewer.  The  London  Stand- 
ard, however,  pronounces  him  "impossible." 

In  their  efforts  to  tell  us  what  the  story  is  all 
about,  the  reviewers  become  so  befuddled  by  the 
beer  with  which  the  plot  is  saturated  that  Miss 
Corelli  can  not  make  evident  to  them  who  at  any 
given  moment  is  sober  and  who  is  drupk,  altho 
it  is  a  point  of  the  utmost  importance.  Here  is 
what  the  London  Bookman  synthesizes : 

"Kiernan,  a  hulking  laborer,  good-hearted  when 
sober  but  little  other  than  a  fiend  incarnate  when 
drunk,  beats  and  nearly  kills  his  wife.  The  vicar 
devotes  himself  to  desperate  attempts  to  reclaim 
the  man ;  and  Mrs.  Everton  [the  vicar's  child 
wife],  shocked  and  inexperienced,  incautiously 
warns  the  injured  woman  that  her  husband  is 
cultivating  a  shameful  acquaintance  with  a  village 
girl,  Jacynth  Miller,  a  beautiful,  reckless  creature 
who  seems  to  have  been  born  without  the  sense  of 
sin.  The  unhappy  Mrs.  Kiernan  is  incredulous, 
but  presently  asks  Kiernan  reproachfully  about 
this,  and,  drunkenly  resentful,  he  strikes  her  bru- 
tally again,  and  she  dies  as  a  result  of  his  ill- 
usage.  Public  opinion  in  the  village  sympathizes 
with  Kiernan,  and  blames  the  vicar's  wife  for  in- 
terfering and  precipitating  the  fatal  crisis ;  but 
the  vicar  looks  to  the  sinister  influence  that  un- 
derlies this  and  so  much  of  the  poverty  and 
degradation  of  his  parish,  and  has  no  hesitation 
as  to  where  the  responsibility  for  the  crime  should 
rest.  Kiernan  sober  would  never  have  done  it; 
Kiernan  drunk  was  a  frenzied  brute  not  respon- 
sible for  his  actions ;  therefore  it  is  not  Kiernan 
who  is  the  murderer,  but  Minchin,  the  wealthy 
brewer,  who  dominates  the  countryside  and  is 
the  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  all  local  re- 
formers ;  he  owns  the  tied  houses  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, and,  teetotaller  and  High  Churchman 
himself,  has  made  a  fortune  by  selling  the  legally 
impure  beer  that  poisons  the  blood  of  the  poor 
wretches  who  soak  and  dehumanize  themselves 
with  it.  His  excuse  is  that  they  are  not  com- 
pelled to  buy  it,  and,  in  effect,  he  shelters  him- 
self behind  that  world-old  question  of  Cain's. 

Later,  Kiernan  is  employed  at  the  brewery,  and 
his  drinking  habits  increase  upon  him.  One  day 
he  is  out  shooting  rabbits,  and,  seeing  Mrs.  Ever- 
ton gathering  flowers,  recalls  his  grudge  against 
her,  and,  drunkenly  mischievous,  fires  to  frighten 
her;  but  in  his  muddled  condition  cannot  fix  his 
aim,  and  she  falls,  shot  through  the  heart.  There 
is  real  pathos  in  the  earlier  scene  where  Kiernan, 
having  slept  himself  sober,  sees  his  wife  and  real- 
izes that  her  injuries  were  inflicted  upon  her  by 
hip ;  the  same  poignant  note  is  struck  when 
Richard  Everton  learns  of  his  loss;  and  again 
when  his  child  comes  to  him  in  the  darkest  hour 
of  his  despair.  But  his  great  sorrow  makes  him 
'a  better  servant  of  the  Master,'  and  gives  him  a 
power  over  his  people  that  he  had  not  theretofore 
been  able  to  obtain." 


The  "most  Corellian  character  in  the  book," 
as  the  New  York  World  terms  the  sensual,  seduc- 
tive and  soulless  Jacynth,  "develops  into  the  most 
beautiful  and  most  subtly  wicked  woman  in  Lon- 
don." We  have  already  learned  from  the  London 
Bookman  that  her  pursuit  of  the  good  clergyman 
— "who  has  been  seen  in  other  novels  of  Miss 
Corelli  and  Mr.  Hall  Caine  under  other  names, 
and  has  trodden  the  boards  of  the  stage" — is 
positively  pagan.  "Reading  the  story  at  this  point 
one  reflects  that  Miss  Corelli  has  clearer  ideas 
than  those  of  tradition  and  of  Ferenc  Molnar 
concerning  sex  and  the  Mephistophelian  genius." 
The  peril  of  the  clergyman  is  extreme  in  the 
twentieth  and  twenty-first  chapters,  and  Miss 
Corelli  saves  him  from  Jacynth  by  devices  in 
which  the  critic  of  the  London  News  can  scarcely 
believe. 

It  is  when  they  pass  a  general  verdict,  leaving 
points  of  detail  aside,  that  the  critics  bring  in  or 
seem  to  bring  in  a  verdict  favorable  to  Miss 
Corelli.  There  are  five  things  to  take  into  ac- 
count in  passing  judgment  upon  a  work  of  fic- 
tion, according  to  Paul  Bourget — the  plot,  the 
style,  the  dialog,  the  portrayal  of  character  and 
the  narrative  art  displayed.  Now  the  plot  of 
"Holy  Orders,"  from  the  first  tippling  scenes  to 
the  disappearance  of  Jacynth  forever  in  an  air- 
ship, wins  approval  even  from  the  London  Post, 
which  never  loved  Miss  Corelli.  The  style  has 
"abnormal  vitality,"  says  Mr.  Robert  Hichens, 
"arresting  power,"  according  to  the  London 
Standard.  The  dialog  is  a  trifle  too  full  of  socio- 
logy, economics,  biology  and  dogma  in  spots,  most 
critics  find,  but  it  remains  human.  There  are 
people  who  talk  like  Minchin,  the  brewer,  and 
no  doubt  strong,  brave,  gentle  clergymen  sermon- 
ize at  lunch.  It  is  in  the  portrayal  of  character 
that  Miss  Corelli  has  made  her  tremendous  hit. 
Father  Douay,  the  lovable  old  Roman  Catholic 
priest ;  Dan  Kiernan,  the  drink-sodden  brute ; 
Claude,  of  the  slow,  caressing  accents — these  and 
other  subsidiary  personages  come  in  for  appre- 
ciative notice  from  even  those  critics  who  in  the 
past  have  found  Miss  Corelli's  work  chromatic, 
crude  and  repercussive.  The  narrative,  when- 
ever the  story  is  not  halted  to  make  room  for  a 
sermon,  reveals  the  progress  Miss  Corelli  has 
made  in  the  art  of  writing  fiction.  Something  is 
happening  a  good  deal  of  the  time.  "The  manner 
in  which  the  story  of  drunkenness  is  told,"  to 
quote  the  New  York  Sun,  "is  effective  enough  in 
a  perfectly  melodramatic  way."  And  the  variety 
of  theme !  The  reviewers  bewilder  us  with  their 
catalogs  of  all  that  Miss  Corelli  is  pleased  to 
work  up  into  material — the  scandalous  relaxa- 
tion of  the  marriage  tie,  the  frenzied  sexlessness 
of  females  clamoring  for  votes,  the  lust  to  slay 
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characterizing  owners  of  automobiles,  the  pride 
of  eye  and  of  life  in  the  clergy  of  the  established 
church,  the  eagerness  of  the  Church  of  Rome  for 


power  and  pomp,  the  laxity  of  the  throne,  the  yel- 
lowness of  newspapers.  There  is  only  one  Marie 
Corelli. 


It  is  a  decided  relief  to  turn  once  in  a  while 
from  the  all  too  numerous  problem  novels,  intro- 
spective heroines,  and  picturesque 
PETER  heroes,  to  such  a  novel  as  F.  Hop- 

kinson  Smith's  "Peter,"*  a  story 
of  delicate  charm,  whose  placid  interest  is  ex- 
quisitely permeated  with  the  kindly  spirit  of 
optimism.  It  brings  us  back  to  the  simpler  and 
saner  sentiments,  and  makes  us  admire  the  home- 
lier and  more  lovable  traits  of  real  human  beings. 
Save  for  certain  touches,  here  and  there,  the  atmo- 
sphere F.  Hopkinson  Smith  creates  belongs  to  a 
more  leisurely  past,  to  a  period  when  life  had 
not  the  stress  of  modern  days  and  men  and 
women  still  cultivated  the  courtesies  of  the  olden 
time.  In  fact,  says  the  Boston  Herald,  "there  is  a 
mellowness  about  this  study  which  places  it  dis- 
tinctly in  the  class  of  'Old  Masters.' " 

Mr.  Peter  Grayson,  tho  "not  the  hero"  of  the 
book,  as  the  author  specifically  declares  on  the 
title-page,  practically  usurps  that  position,  and  is 
an  extremely  likable  old  gentleman,  whose  char- 
acter seems,  after  all,  to  be  much  more  impres- 
sive than  that  of  the  athletic  young  lover  who 
is  always  winning  the  heart  of  his  lady  love  in 
the  modern  novels.  The  adventures  and  tender 
emotions  of  youth  are  made  a  little  tiresome  now 
and  then  by  the  novelists,  and  it  is  good  for 
them  to  pause  occasionally  on  a  graver  theme. 
Character  is  really  none  the  less  interesting  be- 
cause it  is  not  always  being  developed  in  the  blar- 
ing crash  of  youthful  enterprises.  "Mr.  Smith," 
remarks  the  New  York  Tribune,  "has  been  be- 
trayed by  his  own  liking  for  the  old  bachelor," 
whom  we  find,  when  the  book  opens,  winding  up 
•his  day's  task  as  paying  teller  in  one  of  the  down- 
town New  York  banks.  Perhaps  this  is  because 
Peter  himself  is  completely  detached  from  the 
interests  which  rule  "the  Street"  to-day;  an  un- 
selfish, high-minded  man,  lovable  in  all  his  ways. 
The  story  is  not  big  in  plot,  construction  and 
dramatic  situations,  "but,"  insists  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  "there  is  no  denying  that  it  is  a  very 
interesting  tale  which  stirs  the  better  nature  of 
every  one,  tho  it  may  not  exactly  suit  the  ultra- 
modern"; while  the  manner  of  its  telling  is  fascin- 
atingly reminiscent  and  enjoyable. 

Jack  Breen,  the  ostensible  hero  of  the  romance, 
is  a  young  man  of  a  good  Southern  family,  who 
starts  out  to  make  his  own  way  in  the  world, 
and  becomes  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  his  uncle  in 


'Peter.    By  F,  Hopkinson  Smith.    Scribner'g, 


Wall  Street.  With  a  fidelity  that  speaks  well  for 
his  early  training,  he  clings  tenaciously  to  certain 
old-fashioned  virtues  and  high  ideals  that  are 
sadly  lacking  in  the  men  around  him.  It  seems 
that  Jack  Breen  meets  Peter  at  a  dinner  one  day, 
and  is  much  taken  with  the  old  man,  because 
Peter  reminds  Jack  of  his  father,  who  died  when 
he  was  quite  young.  Jack  invites  Peter  to  visit 
him  at  his  uncle's  home,  and  the  visit  occurs  on 
a  night  when  there  is  a  dance,  which  Jack  will 
not  attend  because  he  has  an  engagement  with 
Peter.  On  this  account  his  step-cousin,  Corinne, 
is  much  put  out.  For  all  Jack's  uncle  thinks 
Peter  such  a  queer  old  fellow,  with  out-of-date 
ideas  of  honesty  and  chivalry,  he  is  quite  sur- 
prised when  a  certain  Wall  Street  magnate  stops 
to  greet  Peter  effusively.  He  soon  finds  out  that 
every  one  has  a  profound  respect  for  the  old  man, 
who  is  decidedly  worth  while. 

To  his  consternation  Jack  suddenly  discovers 
that  his  uncle  is  deep  in  a  certain  Wall  Street 
game,  which  "consists  mainly  in  gathering  in  a 
lot  of  innocent  lambs  and  sending  them  out  again 
shorn  of  every  bit  of  fleece  on  their  backs."  After 
stormily  telling  his  uncle  what  he  thinks  of  such 
proceedings,  he  leaves  his  uncle's  employ  and 
household,  without  so  much  as  a  hundred  dollars 
to  his  name.  Of  course  he  goes  to  Peter,  and 
of  course  Peter  is  proud  of  the  boy,  and  drags  in 
his  sister.  Miss  Felicia,  to  view  his  protege. 
What  Miss  Felicia  doesn't  know  about  good  birth 
and  breeding  and  fine  social  ideals  isn't  worth 
knowing,  so  she  naturally  approves  of  Jack.  Also 
there  is  a  young  woman,  Ruth  MacFarlane,  the 
only  daughter  of  a  constructing  engineer,  who 
likes  Jack  very  well  indeed.  It  is  in  her  father's 
office  that  Jack  once  more  finds  his  own  place, 
thanks  to  the  kindly  offices  of  Peter;  and  then 
the  love  story  begins 

An  excellent  minor  character  sketch  in  the  story 
is  the  figure  of  Isaac  Cohen,  the  Jewish  tailor, 
who  lived  in  the  basement  of  Peter's  house,  and 
whose  friendship  for  Peter  was  as  fine  as  Peter's 
friendships  themselves.  The  New  York  Observer 
speaks  of  Cohen  as  being  an  entirely  new  type  in 
our  fiction,  while  the  New  York  Evening  Mail 
asserts  that  he  is  "the  most  interesting  character 
in  the  book." 

"The  book  really  hasn't  much  of  a  plot,  and, 
such  as  it  is,  is  rather  loose-jointed,"  remarks  the 
New  York  Times  Saturday  Review,  "but  it  has 
plenty  of  good  talk— most  of  it  Peter's— on  a 
great  variety  of  subjects,  and  a  general  aren't-you- 
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glad-you're-alive  sort  of  air."  Peter's  friends, 
declares  the  Baltimore  Sun,  "fairly  line  his  path- 
way, the  very  churches  and  monuments  along  the 
route  have  personal  associations  to  him." 

The  Independent  delightedly  praises  the 
author's  genius  for  "picking  the  good  instead  of 
evil  out  of  life — not  ascetic,  attenuated  goodness 
of  the  kind  which  makes  a  trellis  of  Jacob's 
ladder  to  Heaven,  but  a  high,  fine,  friendly  good- 
ness that  belongs  to  earth  and  mortality  here  and 
now."    Indeed,   nobody   could   read   this   "sweet, 


well-written,  showery,  sunshiny  book,"  concludes 
the  Chicago  Record-Herald,  "without  being  made 
better,"  because  the  passion  for  what  is  right  and 
decent  and  brave  dominates  and  glorifies  the 
book.  The  Bookman  heartily  concurs  in  this 
opinion,  for  the  author  of  Peter  "while  linger- 
ing over  the  fragrance  of  old  personalities,  never 
once  underestimates  what  is  splendid  and  strong 
in  the  life  of  the  present,"  but  encourages  us  to 
feel  that  the  world,  in  spite  of  disappointments, 
is  still  a  pretty  good  place  to  live  in. 


THE    QUEST    OF    SOAPY.— By  O.  HENRY 

This  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  characteristic  of  the  sketches  of  lower  New   York  life  by  O. 
Henry   (Sidney  Porter).    It  is  absurdly  funny,  but  underneath  the  humor  is  a  rather  grim  satire 
upon  life  and  our  penological  system.     The  story  under  another  title — "The  Cop  and  the  Anthem" — 
appears  in  the  collection  of  O.  Henry's  stories,  "The  Four  Million,"  published  two  years  ago  by  Mc- 
Clure,  Phillips  &  Company.    We  reprint  it  by  permission,  changing  nothing  but  the  title. 


'N    HIS    bench    in    Madison    Square 

0\V  Soapy  moved  uneasily.  When  wild 
\\  geese  honk  high  of  nights,  and 
"  when  women  without  sealskin  coats 
grow  kind  to  their  husbands,  and 
when  Soapy  moves  uneasily  on  his  bench  in  the 
park,  you  may  know  that  winter  is  near  at  hand. 

A  dead  leaf  fell  in  Soapy's  lap.  It  was  Jack 
Frost's  card.  Jack  is  kind  to  the  regular  deni- 
zens of  Madison  Square,  and  gives  fair  warning 
of  his  annual  call.  At  the  corners  of  four  streets 
he  hands  his  pasteboard  to  the  North  Wind,  foot- 
man of  the  mansion  of  All  Outdoors,  so  that  the 
inhabitants  thereof  may  make  ready. 

Soapy's  mind  became  cognizant  of  the  fact  that 
the  time  had  come  for  him  to  resolve  himself 
into  a  singular  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means 
to  provide  against  the  coming  rigor.  And  there- 
fore he  moved  uneasily  on  his  bench. 

The  hibernatorial  ambitions  of  Soapy  were  not 
of  the  highest.  In  them  there  were  no  considera- 
tions of  Mediterranean  cruises,  of  soporific 
Southern  skies  or  drifting  in  the  Vesuvian  Bay. 
Three  months  on  the  Island  was  what  his  soul . 
craved.  Three  months  of  assured  board  and  bed 
and  congenial  company,  safe  from  Boreas  and 
bluecoats,  seemed  to  Soapy  the  essence  of  things 
desirable. 

For  years  the  hospitable  Blackwell's  had  been 
his  winter  quarters.  Just  as  his  more  fortunate 
fellow  New  Yorkers  had  bought  their  tickets  to 
Palm  Beach  and  the  Riviera  each  winter,  so  Soapy 
had  made  his  humbler  arrangements  for  his  an- 
nual hegira  to  the  Island.  And  now  the  time 
was  come.  On  the  previous  night  three  Sabbath 
newspapers,   distributed  beneath   his   coat,   about 


his  ankles  and  over  his  lap,  had  failed  to  repulse 
the  cold  as  he  slept  on  his  bench  near  the  spurt- 
ing fountain  in  the  ancient  square.  So  the  Island 
loomed  big  and  timely  in  Soapy's  mind.  He 
scorned  the  provisions  made  in  the  name  of  char- 
ity for  the  city's  dependents.  In  Soapy's  opinion 
the  Law  was  more  benign  than  Philanthropy. 
There  was  an  endless  round  of  institutions,  muni- 
cipal and  eleemosynary,  on  which  he  might  set 
out  and  receive  lodging  and  food  accordant  with 
the  simple  life.  But  to  one  of  Soapy's  proud 
spirit  the  gifts  of  charity  are  encumbered.  If 
not  in  coin  you  must  pay  in  humiliation  of  spirit 
for  every  benefit  received  at  the  hands  of  philan- 
thropy. As  Caesar  had  his  Brutus,  every  bed  of 
charity  must  have  its  toll  of  a  bath,  every  loaf 
of  bread  its  compensation  of  a  private  and  per- 
sonal inquisition.  Wherefore  it  is  better  to  be  a 
guest  of  the  law,  which  tho  conducted  by 
rules,  does  not  meddle  unduly  with  a  gentleman's 
private  affairs. 

Soapy,  having  decided  to  go  to  the  Island,  at 
once  set  about  accomplishing  his  desire.  There 
were  many  easy  ways  of  doing  this.  The  pleas- 
antest  was  to  dine  luxuriously  at  some  expensive 
restaurant;  and  then,  after  declaring  insolvency, 
be  handed  over  quietly  and  without  uproar  to  a 
policeman.  An  accommodating  magistrate  would 
do  the  rest. 

Soapy  left  his  bench  and  strolled  out  of  the 
square  and  across  the  level  sea  of  asphalt,  where 
Broadway  and  Fifth  Avenue  flow  together.  Up 
Broadway  he  turned,  and  halted  at  a  glittering 
cafe,  where  are  gathered  together  nightly  the 
choicest  products  of  the  grape,  the  silkworm  and 
the  protoplasm. 
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Soapy  had  confidence  in  himself  from  the  low- 
est button  of  his  vest  upward.  He  was  shaven, 
and  his  coat  was  decent  and  his  neat  black,  ready- 
tied  four-in-hand  had  been  presented  to  him  by 
a  lady  missionary  on  Thanksgiving  Day.  If  he 
could  reach  a  table  in  the  restaurant  unsuspected 
success  would  be  his.  The  portion  of  him  that 
would  show  above  the  table  would  raise  no  doubt 
in  the  waiter's  mind.  A  roasted  mallard  duck, 
thought  Soapy,  would  be  about  the  thing — with 
a  bottle  of  Chablis,  and  then  Camembert,  a  demi- 
tasse  and  a  cigar.  One  dollar  for  the  cigar  would 
be  enough.  The  total  would  not  be  so  hierh  as 
to  call  forth  any  supreme  manifestation  of  re- 
venge from  the  cafe  management;  and  yet  the 
meat  would  leave  him  filled  and  happy  for  the 
journey  to  his  winter  refuge. 

But  as  Soapy  set  foot  inside  the  restaurant 
door  the  head  waiter's  eye  fell  upon  his  frayed 
trousers  and  decadent  shoes.  Strong  and  ready 
hands  turned  him  about  and  conveyed  him  in 
silence  and  haste  to  the  sidewalk,  and  averted  the 
ignoble  fate  of  the  menaced  mallard. 

Soapy  turned  off  Broadway.  It  seemed  that 
his  route  to  the  coveted  island  was  not  to  be  an 
epicurean  one.  Some  other  way  of  entering  limbo 
must  be  thought  of. 

At  a  corner  of  Sixth  Avenue  electric  lights 
and  cunningly  displayed  wares  behind  plate-glass 
made  a  shop  window  conspicuous.  Soapy  took  a 
cobble-stone  and  dashed  it  through  the  glass. 
People  came  running  around  the  corner,  a  police- 
man in  the  lead.  Soapy  stood  still,  with  his  hands 
in  his  pockets,  and  smiled  at  the  sight  of  brass 
buttons. 

"Where's  the  man  that  done  that?"  inquired 
the  officer  excitedly. 

"Don't  you  figure  out  that  I  might  have  had 
something  to  do  with  it?"  said  Soapy,  not  with- 
out sarcasm,  but  friendly,  as  one  greets  good 
fortune. 

The  policeman's  mind  refused  to  accept  Soapy 
even  as  a  clue.  Men  who  smash  windows  do 
not  remain  to  parley  with  the  law's  minions.  They 
take  to  their  heels.  The  policeman  saw  a  man 
half  way  down  the  block  running  to  catch  a  car. 
With  drawn  club  he  joined  in  the  pursuit.  Soapy, 
with  disgust  in  his  heart,  loafed  along,  twice  un- 
successful. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  was  a  res- 
taurant of  no  great  pretensions.  It  catered  to 
large  appetites  and  modest  purses.  Its  crockery 
and  atmosphere  were  thick;  its  soup  and  napery 
thin.  Into  this  place  Soapy  took  his  accusive 
shoes  and  telltale  trousers  without  challenge.  At 
a  table  he  sat  and  consumed  beefsteak,  flapjacks, 
doughnuts  and  pie.    And  then  to  the  waiter  he  be- 


trayed the  fact  that  the  minutest  coin  and  himself 
were  strangers. 

"Now  get  busy  and  call  a  cop,"  said  Soapy. 
"And  don't  keep  a  gentleman  waiting." 

"No  cop  for  youse,"  said  the  waiter,  with  a 
voice  like  butter  cakes  and  an  eye  like  the  cherry 
in  a  Manhattan  cocktail.    "Hey,  Con!" 

Neatly  upon  his  left  ear  on  the  callous  pave- 
ment two  waiters  pitched  Soapy.  He  arose,  joint 
by  joint,  as  a  carpenter's  rule  opens,  and  beat 
the  dust  from  his  clothes.  Arrest  seemed  but  a 
rosy  dream.  The  Island  seemed  very  far  away. 
A  policeman  who  stood  before  a  drug  store  two 
doors  away  laughed  and  walked  down  the  street. 

Five  blocks  Soapy  travelled  before  his  courage 
permitted  him  to  woo  capture  again.  This  time 
the  opportunity  presented  what  he  fatuously 
termed  to  himself  a  "cinch."  A  young  woman 
of  a  modest  and  pleasing  guise  was  standing  be- 
fore a  show  window  gazing  with  sprightly  inter- 
est at  its  display  of  shaving  mugs  and  inkstands, 
and  two  yards  from  the  window  a  large  police- 
man of  severe  demeanor  leaned  against  a  water 
plug. 

It  was  Soapy's  design  to  assume  the  role  of 
the  despicable  and  execrated  "masher."  The  re- 
fined and  elegant  appearance  of  his  victim  and 
the  contiguity  of  the  conscientious  cop  encouraged 
him  to  believe  that  he  would  soon  feel  the  pleasant 
official  clutch  upon  his  arm  that  would  insure  his 
winter  quarters  on  the  right  little,  tight  little  isle. 

Soapy  straightened  the  lady  missionary's  ready- 
made  tie,  dragged  his  shrinking  cuffs  into  the 
open,  set  his  hat  at  a  killing  cant  and  sidled 
toward  the  young  woman.  He  made  eyes  at  her, 
was  taken  with  sudden  coughs  and  "hems," 
smiled,  smirked  and  went  brazenly  through  the 
impudent  and  contemptible  litany  of  the  "masher." 
With  half  an  eye  Soapy  saw  that  the  policeman 
was  watching  him  fixedly.  The  young  woman 
moved  away  a  few  steps,  and  again  bestowed  her 
absorbed  attention  upon  the  shaving  mugs.  Soapy 
followed,  boldly  stepping  to  her  side,  raised  his 
hat  and  said : 

"Ah  there,  Bedelia !  Don't  you  want  to  come 
and  play  in  my  yard  ?" 

The  policeman  was  still  looking.  The  perse- 
cuted young  woman  had  but  to  beckon  a  finger 
and  Soapy  would  be  practically  en  route  for  his 
insular  haven.  Already  he  imagined  he  could 
feel  the  cozy  warmth  of  the  station-house.  The 
young  woman  faced  him  and,  stretching  out  a 
hand,  caught  Soapy's  coat  sleeve 

"Sure,  Mike,"  she  said  joyfully,  "if  you'll  blow 
me  to  a  pail  of  suds.  I'd  have  spoke  to  you 
sooner,  but  the  cop  was  watching." 

With   the   young   woman   playing  the   clinging 
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ivy  to  his  oak  Soapy  walked  past  the  policeman 
overcome  with  gloom.  He  seemed  doomed  to 
liberty. 

At  the  next  corner  he  shook  off  his  companion 
and  ran.  He  halted  in  the  district  where  by 
night  are  found  the  lightest  streets,  hearts,  vows 
and  librettos.  Women  in  furs  and  men  in  great- 
coats moved  gaily  in  the  wintry  air.  A  sudden 
I  fear  seized  Soapy  that  some  dreadful  enchantment 
I  had  rendered  him  immune  to  arrest.  The  thought 
brought  a  little  of  panic  upon  it,  and  when  he 
came  upon  another  policeman  lounging  grandly 
in  front  of  a  transplendent  theater  he  caught  at 
the  immediate  straw  of  "disorderly  conduct." 

On  the  sidewalk  Soapy  began  to  yell  drunken 
gibberish  at  the  top  of  his  harsh  voice.  He 
danced,  howled,  raved  and  otherwise  disturbed 
the  welkin. 

The  policeman  twirled  his  club,  turned  his  back 
to  Soapy  and  remarked  to  a  citizen : 

"  'Tis  one  of  them  Yale  lads  celebratin*  the 
goose  egg  they  give  to  the  Hartford  College. 
Noisy^  but  no  harm.  We've  instructions  to  lave 
them  be." 

Disconsolate,  Soapy  ceased  his  unavailing 
racket.  Would  never  a  policeman  lay  hands  on 
him?  In  his  fancy  the  Island  seemed  an  unat- 
tainable Arcadia.  He  buttoned  his  thin  coat 
against  the  chilling  wind. 

In  a  cigar  store  he  saw  a  well  dressed  man 
lighting  a  cigar  at  a  swinging  light.  His  silk 
umbrella  he  had  set  by  the  door  on  entering. 
Soapv  stepped  inside,  secured  the  umbrella  and 
sauntered  off  with  it  slowly.  The  man  at  the 
cigar  light  followed  hastily. 

"My  umbrella,"  he  said,  sternly. 

"Oh,  is  it?"  sneered  Soapy,  adding  insult  to 
petit  larceny.  "Well,  why  don't  you  call  a  police- 
man? I  took  it.  Your  umbrella!  Why  don't 
you  call  a  cop?    There  stands  one  on  the  corner." 

The  umbrella  owner  slowed  his  steps.  Soapy 
did  likewise,  with  a  presentiment  that  luck  would 
again  run  against  him.  The  policeman  looked 
at  the  two  curiously. 

"Of  course,"  said  the  umbrella  man — "that  is — 
well,  you  know  how  these  mistakes  occur — I — if 
it's  your  umbrella  I  hope  you'll  excuse  me — I 
picked  it  up  this  morning  in  a  restaurant — If  you 
recognize  it  as  yours,  why — I  hope  you'll " 

"Of  course  it's  mine,"  said  Soapy,  viciously. 

The  ex-umbrella  man  retreated.  The  police- 
man hurried  to  assist  a  tall  blonde  in  an  opera 
cloak  across  the  street  in  front  of  a  street  car 
that  was  approaching  two  blocks  away. 

Soapy  walked  eastward  through  a  street  dam- 

I    aged  by  improvements.     He  hurled  the  umbrella 

wrathfuUy  into   an   excavation.        He   muttered 


against  the  men  who  wear  helmets  and  carry 
clubs.  Because  he  wanted  to  fall  into  their 
clutches  they  seemed  to  regard  him  as  a  king 
who  could  do  no  wrong. 

At  length  Soapy  reached  one  of  the  avenues 
to  the  east  where  the  glitter  and  turmoil  was  but 
faint.  He  set  his  face  down  this  toward  Madison 
Square,  for  the  homing  instinct  survives  even 
when  the  home  is  a  park  bench. 

But  on  an  unusually  quiet  corner  Soapy  came 
to  a  standstill.  Here  was  an  old  church,  quaint 
and  rambling  and  gabled.  Through  one  violet- 
stained  window  a  soft  light  glowed,  where,  no 
doubt,  the  organist  loitered  over  the  keys,  mak- 
ing sure  of  his  mastery  of  the  coming  Sabbath 
anthem.  For  there  drifted  out  to  Soapy's  ears 
sweet  music  that  caught  and  held  him  transfixed 
against  the  convolutions  of  the  iron  fence. 

The  moon  was  above,  lustrous  and  serene; 
vehicles  and  pedestrians  were  few ;  sparrows  twit- 
tered sleepily  in  the  eaves — for  a  little  while  the 
scene  might  have  been  a  country  churchyard.  And 
the  anthem  that  the  organist  played  cemented 
Soapy  to  the  iron  fence,  for  he  had  known  it  well 
in  the  days  when  his  life  contained  such  things 
as  mothers  and  roses  and  ambitions  and  friends 
and  immaculate  thoughts  and  collars. 

The  conjunction  of  Soapy's  receptive  state  of 
mind  and  the  influences  about  the  old  church 
wrought  a  sudden  and  wonderful  change  in  his 
soul.  He  viewed  with  swift  horror  the  pit  into 
which  he  had  tumbled,  the  degraded  days,  un- 
worthy desires,  dead  hopes,  wrecked  faculties  and 
base  motives  that  made  up  his  existence. 

And  also  in  a  moment  his  heart  responded 
thrilfingly  to  this  novel  mood.  An  instantaneous 
and  strong  impulse  moved  him  to  battle  with  his 
desperate  fate.  He  would  pull  himself  out  of  the 
mire ;  he  would  make  a  man  of  himself  again ;  he 
would  conquer  the  evil  that  had  taken  possession 
of  him.  There  was  time;  he  was  comparatively 
young  yet;  he  would  resurrect  his  old  eager  am- 
bitions and  pursue  them  without  faltering.  Those 
solemn  but  sweet  organ  notes  had  set  up  a  revo- 
lution in  him.  To-morrow  he  would  go  into  the 
roaring  downtown  district  and  find  work.  A 
fur  importer  had  once  offered  him  a  place  as 
driver.  He  would  find  him  to-morrow  and  ask 
for  the  position.  He  would  be  somebody  in  the 
world.    He  would 

Soapy  felt  a  hand  laid  on  his  arm.  He  looked 
quickly  around  into  the  broad  face  of  a  policeman. 

"What  are  you  doin'  here?"  asked  the  officer. 

"Nothin',"   said   Soapy. 

"Then  come  along,"  said  the  policeman. 

"Three  months  on  the  Island,"  said  the  magis- 
trate in  the  police  court  the  next  morning. 
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BEFORE  AND  AFTER. 

"Will,"  said  a  newly  married  friend  to  Will 
Maupin,  the  Nebraska  poet,  "I'm  in  a  quandary  as 
to  just  what  I  should  call  my  wife's  mother.  I 
don't  like  to  call  her  'Mother-in-law'  on  account 
of  all  the  coirjc-paper  jokes  on  that  name,  and 
somehow  there's  a  sacredness  about  the  word 
'Mother'  that  makes  me  hesitate  to  apply  it  to 
any  but  my  own." 

"Well,"  said  Maupin,  "I  can  only  tell  you  of 
my  own  experience.  The  first  year  we  were 
married  I  addressed  my  wife's  mother  as  'Say;' 
after  that  we  called  her  'Grandma.'" — Every- 
body's. 


POOR  SHAKESPEARE. 

Manager. — Sir,  your  performance  of  Hamlet 
is  the  very  worst  ever  presented  behind  the  foot- 
lights. If  there  had  been  any  money  in  the  house 
I  should  have  been  bound  in  honor  to  return  it 
at  the  doors.  As  it  is,  several  friends  have  sent 
in  and  ordered  me  to  remove  their  names  from 
the  free  list. — Punch. 


A  TIMELY  AIR. 

During  one  of  the  political  tours  of  Mr.  Cleve- 
land, in  which  he  was  accompanied  by  Secretary 
Olney,  he  arrived  during  a  severe  storm  at  a 
town  in  which  he  was  to  speak.  As  he  entered 
the  carriage  with  his  friends  and  was  driven  from 
the  station  the  rain  changed  to  hail,  and  immense 
stones  battered  and  rattled  against  the  vehicle.  A 
brass  band,  rather  demoralized  by  the  storm, 
stuck  bravely  to  its  post  and  played. 

"That  is  the  most  realistic  music  I  have  ever 
heard,"  remarked  the  President. 

"What  are  they  playing?"  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

"'Hail  to  the  Chief — with  real  hail!"  rejoined 
Mr.   Cleveland. — Harper's    Weekly. 


HE  KNEW. 

A  Southern  colonel  had  a  colored  valet  by  the 
name  of  George.  George  received  nearly  all  of 
the  colonel's  cast-off  clothing.  He  had  his  eyes 
on  a  certain  pair  of  light  trousers  which  were  not 
wearing  out  fast  enough  to  suit  him,  so  he 
thought  he  would  hasten  matters  somewhat  by 
rubbing  grease  on  one  knee.  When  the  colonel 
saw  the  spot,  he  called  George  and  asked  him  if 
he  had  noticed  it.  George  said,  "Yes,  sah.  Colon- 
el, I  noticed  dat  spot  and  tried  mighty  hard  to 
get  it  out,  but  I  couldn't." 

"Have  you  tried  gasoline?"  the  colonel  asked. 

"Yes,  sah.  Colonel,  but  it  didn't  do  no  good." 

"Have  you  tried  brown  paper  and  a  hot  iron?" 

"Yes,  sah,  Colonel,  I'se  done  tried  'mos'  every- 
thing I  knows  of,  but  dat  spot  wouldn't  come 
out." 

"Well,  George,  have  you  tried  ammonia?"  the 
colonel  asked  as  a  last  resort. 

"No,  sah.  Colonel,  I  ain't  tried  'em  on  yet,  but 
I  knows  dey'll  fit." — Everybody's. 


A   PROBLEM  IN   DIVISION 

—Harper's  Weekly 
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A  CHANCE  SHOT. 


I 

■  To  the  turkey  that  was  tame  epicures  the  coun- 
stry  over  prefer  the  turkey  that  was  wild.  How- 
ever, clergymen  are  notoriously  not  epicurean 
j  in  their  tastes,  and  a  certain  Methodist  preacher 
in  Baltimore  had  once  definitely  expressed  a  pref- 
erence for  the  domestic  bird.  Accordingly,  when, 
I  one  day  last  winter,  he  accepted  an  invitation  to 
dine  with_  a  member  of  his  congregation,  that 
member,  in  ordering  the  dinner  of  the  colored 
servant,  laid  stress  upon  this  point. 

"Now  remember,  Ezekiel,"  he  commanded, 
"Doctor  Fourthly  likes  domestic  turkey.  You 
!  will  therefore  discontinue  your  usual  practice, 
and  get  not  a  wild  but  a  tame  one." 

"Yassir,"  nodded  the  darky. 

"Understand  ?"  repeated  -the  host-to-be.  "A  do- 
mestic_  turkey." 

Again  the  negro  assented,  and,  tho  the  family 
funds  were  at  a  low  ebb,  the  dinner  of  his  pro- 
viding proved  most  elaborate.  How  so  little 
money  went  so  far  was  a  mystery — until  the  host 
began  to  carve  the  turkey. 

Then  a  thimbleful  of  shot  rolled  out  upon  the 
platter. 

"Ezekiel,"  said  the  host  severely,  "I  thought 
I  told  you  to  get  a  domestic  turkey." 

"Yassir,"  said  Ezekiel.  "That  there's  a  domes- 
tic turkey.    Ah  I  knows  it." 

"But,"  objected  the  host,  "look  at  the  shot  in 
it." 

Ezekiel  grinned  sheepishly. 

"Yassir,"  he  stammered.  "Ah — Ah  sees  'em, 
sir;  but  them  thar  shot  wasn't  meant  fer  the 
turkey,  sir:  they  was  meant  for  me." — Saturday 
Evening  Post. 


JUST  WANTED  TO  TRY  IT. 

Farmer  John  left  home  early  one  morning  and 
waited  at  the  station  for  the  limited.  He  climbed 
aboard  and  shambled  into  the  smoker. 

"Mister,"  he  drawled,  when  the  conductor  halt- 
ed before  him,  "is  that  thar  two-cents-a-mile  rate 
good  on  this  train?" 

"It  is,"  replied  the  conductor  brusquely. 
"Where  is  your  ticket?" 

The  old  man  fumbled  in  the  depths  of  an  an- 
cient shot-bag. 

^^  "Ain't  got  no  ticket,  mister,"  he  said  slowly, 
"but  here  be  two  cents.  I  never  rode  on  one  of 
these  pesky  flyers  and  I  just  want  to  feel  the 
sensation.  Put  me  off  after  I've  rode  one  mile." 
— Ladies'  Home  Journal. 


A  NEWSY  LETTER. 

A  wholesome  scorn  of  physical  ills  is  a  good 
thing,  according  to  the  philosophy  of  a  boy  in 
the  State  School  for  Dependent  Children,  who 
wrote  his  father  thus: 

"Dear  Papa :  We  children  are  having  a  good 
time  here  now.  Mr.  Sager  broke  his  leg  and 
can't  work.  We  went  on  a  picnic  and  it  rained 
and  we  all  got  wet.  Many  children  here  are 
sick  with  mumps.  Mr.  Higgins  fell  off  the 
wagon  and  broke  his  rib,  but  he  can  work  a 
little.  The  man  that  is  digging  the  deep  well 
whipped  us  boys  with  a  buggy  whip,  because  we 
threw  sand  in  his  machine,  and  made  black  and 
blue  marks  on  us.  Ernest  cut  his  finger  quite 
badly.   We  are  all  very  happy." — Delineator. 


and 
me? 


THE  PRACTISE  OF  MEDICINE 
Voice    at    other    end — "Doctor,    I've    tried    everything, 
id  I  cannot  get  to  sleep.     Can't  you  do  something  for 


The   Doctor — "Yes;   hold  the  wire   and  I'll   sing  you  a 
lullaby." — Woman's  Home  Companion. 


SUCH  A  QUESTION. 

Parson — Do  yo'  take  dis  man  fo'  better  or  fo' 
worse? 

Bride-Elect — Lan'  sakes,  pahson,  how  kin  Ah 
tell  so  soon ! — Circle. 


MAKING   THINGS    EASY. 

George  (an  amateur) — Now,  Evelyn,  during 
our  scene  in  the  second  act,  when  I  smile,  you 
turn  away  your  head. 

Evelyn — Oh,  George,  that  will  be  easy. — Illus- 
trated  Bits. 


'^'' 


The  Lion — "What  do  you  prefer,  my  dear,  the  light  or 
the  dark  meat?" — Harptrs  Magasine. 
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NOT  ALWAYS  WHAT  THEY  SEEM. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  Hadley  were  on  a  train 
bound  for  New  York,  where  Yale's  president  was 
to  speak  before  a  national  convention.  He  made 
use  of  the  hour  and  twenty  minutes  he  spent  in 
the  train  by  rehearsing  his  speech  in  a  low  voice, 
using  his  hands  to  emphasize  certain  passages. 

A  kindly  matron  who  was  sitting  directly  behind 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hadley,  and  who  had  been  watch- 
ing and  listening,  leaned  forward,  and,  tapping 
Mrs.  Hadley  on  the  shoulder,  said  feelingly,  "You 
have  my  sincere  sympathy,  my  poor  woman;  I 
have  one  just  like  him  at  home." — Success. 


WOULD   HE   EVER   FORGET   THAT   DIN- 
NER? 

A  politician  had  come  to  a  Western  hotel  for 
but  one  day,  and  he  had  taken  his  dinner  else- 
where with  a  friend.  When,  on  coming  to  pay 
his  bill,  he  found  himself  charged  with  a  day's 
board,  dinner  and  all,  he  protested  vigorously.  It 
was  explained  to  him  that  the  American  plan 
was  based  strictly  on  time,  and  that  if  he  chose 
to  eat  elsewhere  it  was  his  own  lookout.  He  paid 
the  bill  under  protest.  Then  he  asked  if  dinner 
were  "still  on,"  and,  upon  being  informed  that  it 
lasted  until  nine  in  the  evening,  he  exclaimed: 

"Fve  eaten  one  dinner,  but  I'm  going  to  get 
my  money's  worth  out  of  this  house  if  I  suffer 
all  the  torments  of  dyspepsia." 

He  then  rushed  into  one  of  the  dining-rooms, 
seized  a  bill-of-fare,  and  ordered  everything  he 
could  think  of.  When  he  finally  reached  his  limit 
the  waiter  handed  him  a  check  for  $8.35. 

"What's    that  for  ?"  he  demanded. 

"Your  dinner,    sir." 

"But  I  have  already  paid  for  my  dinner  in  my 
bill,"  protested  the  indignant  man.  "I  am  stay- 
ing here  on  the  American  plan." 

"Then  you  should  have  gone  into  the  other 
dining-room,"  said  the  waiter  quietly.  "This  is 
the  European-plan  cafe." — Ladies'  Home  Journal. 


THE  CANNY  SCOT. 

A  Scottish  farmer  one  day  called  to  a  farm 
lad.  "Here,  Tarn,  gang  roon  and  gie  the  coos  a 
cabbage  each,  but  min'  ye  gie  the  biggest  to  the 
coo  that  gies  the  maist  milk." 

The  boy  departed  to  do  his  bidding,  and  on  his 
return  the  farmer  asked  him  if  he  had  done  as 
he  was  told. 

"Aye,  maister,"  replied  the  lad,  "I  gied  'em  a' 
a  cabbage  each,  and  hung  the  biggest  on  the 
pump-handle." — Exchange. 


IN  ENGLAND,  OF  COURSE. 

A  motorist  was  stopped  by  a  policeman,  the 
light  on  the  car  being  insufficient.  He  gave  his 
card  to  the  constable:  "John  Smith,"  read  the 
man  in  blue.  "Go  on  with  you !  I  want  your 
proper  name  and  address.  We've  too  many 
Smiths  about  here.  Now,  look  sharp!"  "Then," 
said  the  motorist,  "if  you  must  have  it,  it's  Wil- 
liam Shakespeare,  Stratford-on-Avon  I"  "Thank 
you,  sir !"  replied  the  policeman.  "Sorry  to  have 
troubled  you."  And  he  carefully  entered  the  par- 
ticulars in  his  book. — Saturday  Evening  Ma(l. 


MORE  THAN  LIKELY. 

Daughter — ^This  piano  is  really  my  very  own, 
isn't  it,  pa? 

Pa — Yes,  my  dear. 

Daughter — And  when  I  marry  I  can  take  it 
with  me,  can  I  ? 

Pa — Certainly,  my  child.  But  don't  tell  any- 
one; it  might  spoil  your  chances. — Penny  Pic- 
torial. 


HIS  WORLDLY  POSSESSIONS. 

"I  presume,"  said  the  lodger,  icily,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  little  dispute  with  his  landlady, 
"I  presume  that  you  will  allow  me  to  take  my 
belongings  away  with  me?" 

"I  am  sorry,"  was  the  icy  reply,  "but  your 
other  collar  has  not  yet  come  home  from  the 
laundry." — Exchange. 


THE  REAL  THING. 

"Advertisements  on  the  scenery!"  exclaimed 
the  star.  "That's  carrying  commercialism  really 
too  far." 

"It  isn't  commercialism,"  exclaimed  the  man- 
ager. "We  want  the  scene  to  look  like  a  real 
meadow,  don't  we?" — Human  Life. 


NO  USE  TO  HIM. 

She — I'm  going  to  give  you  back  our  engage- 
ment ring — I  love  another. 

He — Give  me  his  name  and  address. 

She — Do  you  want  to  kill  him? 

He — No,  I  want  to  sell  him  the  ring. — Pick- 
Me-Up. 


A  LARGE   SALARY. 

Mr.  X ,  a  prominent  lawyer  of  Philadel- 
phia, was  much  addicted  to  the  habit  of  lecturing 
his  office  staff,  and  the  office-boy  came  in  for  an 
unusual  share  of  admonition  whenever  occasion 
demanded  and  sometimes  when  it  did  not.  That 
his  words  were  appreciated  was  made  quite  evi- 
dent to  Mr.  X one  day  last  spring  when  a 

conversation,  overheard  on  the  elevator,  between 
Tommy  and  another  office-boy  on  the  same  floor 
was  repeated  to  him. 

"Whatcher  wages?"  asked  the  other  boy. 

"I  get  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year,"  said  Tom- 
my. 

"Aw  g'wan!"  ejaculated  the  other  boy,  derisive- 
ly.  "Quitcher  kiddin'." 

•  "Honest  I  do,"  said  Tommy;  "four  dollars  a 
week  in  cash,  and  the  rest  in  legal  advice." — Har- 
per's Weekly. 


THE  PREACHER'S  ADVICE. 

"My  friends,"  said  an  intinerant  preacher,  "the 
Scriptural  rule  for  giving  was  one-tenth  of 
what  a  man  possessed.  If  you  feel  you  can't 
afford  so  much,  just  give  a  sixth  or  a  fourth, 
according  to  your  means.  We  will  dispense  with 
the  next  hymn,  and  take  up  the  collection." — Lip- 
pincotfs. 


Cofyriglil,    i()iiS.    Harris   &    Huiiig,    ll'ashington,   D.    C 

THE    NEXT    MISTRESS   OF   THE    WHITE    HOUSE 

Of  Mrs.  William  11.  Taft,  it  is  said  by  a  lady  who  knows  her:  "She  vinderstaiids  the  big  business  of  statecfaft 
and  the  .smaller  dicta  of  society.  By  reading  and  studying  she  has  kept  apace  with  her  liusband  till,  possibly, 
there  is  no   woman   in   American   public   life    who   is   better  qualified  to  discuss  the  real  questions  of  the  day." 
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A  Review  of  the  World 


JE  SEEN  the  enemy  and  they  done 
us."  This  shining  paraphrase  of 
an  historical  telegram  is  credited 
to  Mr.  Conners,  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  state  committee  of 
New  York.  The  remark  came  just  after  the 
election.  Theodore  Roosevelt's  statement, 
"We  have  them  beaten  to  a  frazzle,"  which  is 
also  redolent  of  the  soil,  came  I'ust  before  the 
election.  The  two  expressions,  one  the  re- 
sult of  foresight,  the  other  of  hindsight,  tell 
the  story,  in  brief,  of  November  3.  Mr. 
Bryan's  third  effort  to  be  elected  President  of 
the  United  States  has  fallen  about  as  far  short 
of  success  as  either  of  his  previous  attempts. 
He  has  carried  but  four  states — Colorado, 
Nebraska,  Nevada  and  Oklahoma — outside  of 
the  "solid  south"  and  the  border  states, 
and  he  has  lost  an  equal  number  of  the 
border  states — Maryland  (by  a  divided 
vote).  West  Virginia,  Missouri  and  Dela- 
ware. The  sum  of  his  pluralities  by  states 
this  year  is  about  50,000  less  than  it  was  in 
1900,  while  Mr.  Taft's  is  about  350,000  greater 
than  McKinley's  was.  Taft's  pop.ular  plurality 
in  the  country  at  large  is  about  250,000  greater 
than  McKinley's.  Taft's  vote  in  the  electoral 
college  is  almost  twice  that  of  Bryan. 


T  N  WHATEVER  way  regarded,  therefore, 
the  figures  reveal  a  sweeping  victory  for 
Taft.  The  only  way  the  Democrats  can  de- 
rive consolation  from  the  figures  is  by  com- 
paring them  with  the  phenomenal  figures  of 
four  years  ago,  when  Parker  ran.  instead  of 
with  those  of  eight  or  twelve  years  ago,  when 
Bryan  ran.  Taft's  plurality  in  the  popular 
vote  is  less  than  half  that  of  Roosevelt's  four 
years  ago.  His  electoral  vote  is  but  fifteen 
less.  The  chief  loss  in  the  popular  vote  was 
in  the  Western  and  Middle  states.  In  several 
of  the  Eastern  states — Rhode  Island,  New 
York,  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut — Taft's 


pluralities  run  ahead  of  Roosevelt's.  The  most 
sensational  feature  of  the  whole  result  was 
furnished  by  New  York  City.  It  gave  Taft 
a  plurality  of  over  15,000.  Even  New  York 
county — the  old  New  York  City — gave  Bryan 
less  than  6,000  plurality. 


A  SIDE  from  the  result  on  presidential  can- 
^*  didates,  the  election  returns  furnish  a 
number  of  other  interesting  features.  Indiana 
and  Ohio,  while  giving  Taft  majorities,  re- 
spectively, of  10,000  and  75,000,  elected  Demo- 
cratic governors.  In  each  state  the  liquor 
question  almost  dwarfed  the  national  ques- 
tions, and  in  each  state  the  Republican  candi- 
date for  governor  had  identified  himself  with 
the  local  option  cause,  to  which  is  attributed 
his  defeat.  Harmon,  who  is  elected  governor 
of  Ohio  by  a  plurality  of  about  20,000,  is  al- 
ready looming  up  as  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dential nomination  at  the  Democratic  conven- 
tion four  years  from  now.  John  Johnson  is 
another  Democrat  who  has  carried  his  state, 
Minnesota,  for  governor,  despite  a  Tuft  plur- 
ality of  100,000.  He  also  is  expected  to  bulk 
large  as  a  presidential  possibility  four  years 
hence.  The  re-election  of  Hughes  as  governor 
of  New  York  state  is  another  matter  of  na- 
tional interest.  His  plurality,  about  70,000,  is 
a  handsome  one,  but  it  does  not  approach 
Taft's,  which  was  over  200,000.  The  election 
of  Foelker — who  risked  his  life  oy  going  from 
a  sick-bed  to  Albany  to  vote  for  the  anti-race- 
track bills — to  Congress  from  Brooklyn,  and 
the  defeat  (either  at  the  primaries  or  the 
polls)  of  all  but  two  of  the  Republican  state 
senators  who  voted  against  those  bills,  is 
taken  as  a  further  vindication  of  Governor 
Hughes  and  his  anti-gambling  crusade. 


T  N  MOST  states  Taft  ran  ahead  of  the  Re- 
■'■  publican  state  ticket,  and  Bryan  behind  the 
Democratic  ticket.  Missouri  was  an  exception, 
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MR.    TAFT   CASTS   A  VOTE 

After  his  strenuous  campaign,  Mr.  Taft  was  still  able 
to  sit  up  and  take  nourishment,  and  the  smile  of  im- 
perturbable good  humor  never  left  his  face. 

where  Hadley,  the  Republican  candidate  for 
governor,  who  has  figured  prominently  as  an 
inquisitor  of  Standard  Oil  officials,  received 
17,000  plurality,  while  Taft  received  but  a  little 
over  3,000.  Special  interest  attaches  also  to 
the  re-election  of  Judge  Dunne,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  of  Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsey,  of  Den- 
ver. It  was  Judge  Dunne  who  sentenced 
Schmidt  and  Ruef  to  prison,  and  his  re-elec- 
tion, after  a  hard  fight  against  him,  is  herald- 
ed as  a  signal  victory  for  the  forces  that  are 
trying  to  clean  up  the  city.  Judge  Lindsey's 
work,  as  judge  of  the  juvenile  court,  has  won 
international  fame.  He  ran  on  an  independ- 
ent ticket  against  two  old-party  candidates, 
and  his  vote  was  almost  as  large  as  that  of 
both    his    rivals    added   together.    In    South 


Dakota  a  vote  was  taken  on  the  continuance 
of  the  present  divorce  mill,  and  a  decisive 
majority  was  rendered  against  it.  People  in 
search  of  quick  and  easy  divorces  will  here- 
after have  to  go  elsewhere  to  find  them.  "The 
election  of  1908,"  says  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  "establishes  a  new  high-water  mark  for 
independent  voting." 


ALL  the  minor  parties  seem  to  have  been 
disappointed  in  the  election  returns.  The 
exact  figures  for  Chafin,  Hisgen,  Watson  and 
Debs  will  not  be  known  until  the  official  re- 
turns are  all  in,  but  from  the  meager  returns 
obtainable  in  the  Associated  Press  dispatches 
neither  the  Socialist,  the  Populist,  nor  the 
Prohibition  candidate  has  made  any  notable 
increase  over  the  vote  of  1904.  Chafin  has 
acknowledged  his  disappointment  that  the 
Prohibition  sentiment  that  has  been  achieving 
so  many  recent  non-partisan  victories  should 
have  manifested  itself  so  slightly  in  his  vote. 
Debs  has  explained  that  the  falling  off  of  the 
Socialist  vote  in  a  number  of  places  (notably 
in  Chicago,  from  47,743  in  1904  to  about 
20,000  this  year)  is  not  a  decline  of  the  real, 
simon-pure  Socialist  vote,  since  many  Bryan 
Democrats  voted  for  the  Socialist  candidate 
four  years  ago  merely  as  a  protest  against 
Parker.  The  New  York  Call  (Socialist)  ad- 
mits, however,  that  it  is  not  satisfied  with  re- 
sults, but  it  consoles  itself  with  recalling  that 
"only  sixteen  years  ago  the  voting  Socialists 
of  this  country  were  a  mere  handful,  number- 
ing 21,000."  Hillquit,  the  Socialist  candidate 
for  Congress  in  lower  New  York  City,  whose 
election  was  thought  probable  by  many  impar- 
tial observers,  polled  a  smaller  vote  than  he 
polled  two  years  ago,  and  was  third  in  the 
race.  Hunter  and  Stokes,  Socialist  candi- 
dates for  the  Legislature,  were  also  badly 
beaten.  In  Milwaukee  the  party  had  better 
fortune,  again  electing  six  candidates  for  the 
Legislature.  In  Oklahoma  the  vote  of  two 
years  ago  was  doubled. 


'X'HE  Independence  League  vote  throughout 
■'■  the  nation  is  designated  as  "little  more  than 
a  joke,"  tho  complete  official  returns  may 
modify  this  view.  Hisgen  received  but  5,260 
votes  in  Chicago,  where  Hearst  has  two  papers. 
In  California,  where  another  of  his  string  of 
papers  is  published,  Hisgen's  vote  was  below 
that  of  either  Debs  or  Chafin.  New  York 
City,  however,  gave  him  over  27,000.  In  his 
home  city,  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  Hisgen's 
vote  was  considerably  less  than  two  years  ago, 
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WAITING  AT  THE  POLLS 

The  second  man  in  the  line  (on  the  right)  is  John  D.  Rockefeller,  about  to  carry  out  his  intention 
to  vote  for  Mr.  Taft,  the  public  announcement  of  which,  a  few  days  before  election,  created  such  a  stir, 
bringing  forth  repudiation  from  Taft  and  denunciation  from  Roosevelt.  The  gentleman  in  the  silk  hat  is 
Judge  Parker,  candidate  for  President  four  years  ago.  He  and  Mr.  Rockefeller  had  to  stand  in  line,  wait 
their   turn  and    sign   their   names   to   establish   their  idfentity  just   as  every  other  voter  had  to  do. 


when  he  had  a  plurality  for  governor.  The 
vote  in  Georgia,  the  home  state  of  John 
Temple  Graves,  the  League's  candidate  for 
Vice-president,  has  excited  much  unholy  mer- 
riment in  the  old-party  press.  It  was  but  83 
for  the  whole  state.  The  New  England  fac- 
tory towns  did  but  little  better.  Connecticut 
gave  the  League  ticket  but  501  votes;  Rhode 
Island  814.  It  was  a  disappointing  day  for 
minor  parties  all  around  the  horizon. 


IT  IS  always  an  amusing  if  not  profitable 
thing  to  read  after  election  the  pre-elec- 
tion prophecies.  Those  of  the  Democratic 
leaders,  from  Mr.  Bryan  down,  were  wildly 
astray.  Mack,  the  Democratic  chairman,  pro- 
fessed to  be  sure  of  308  electoral  votes  for 
Bryan.  He  got  a  little  more  than  half  that 
number.  Conners  claimed  200,000  plurality 
in  New  York  State  for  Chanler,  Democratic 
nominee  for  governor.  The  claim  was  close 
to  accuracy  except  for  the  fact  that  it  was 
Taft  who  got  the  200,000,  and  Chanler  was 
defeated  by  70,000  plurality.  Conners  came 
within  about  270,000  votes,  therefore,  of  judg- 
ing aright  the  result  in  his  own  state.  But 
some  of  the  Republican  leaders  in  New  York 
State  were  far  astray  as  well  on  the  Hughes 
vote.  "If  Governor  Hughes  is  nominated," 
said  Mr.  Barnes,  the  Republican  leader  of  Al- 
bany county,  several  months  ago,  "the  Demo- 
crats will  sweep  the  state."  "If  Hughes  is 
nominated,"  said  Woodruff,  Republican  state 


chairman,  "it  will  be  impossible  to  elect  him." 
But  of  all  the  forecasts  of  the  election,  none 
furnishes  such  delectable  reading  to-day  as 
that  made  at  the  close  of  the  campaign  by 
Henry  Watterson,  who  had  charge  of  the 
press  bureau  for  the  Democratic  national  com- 
mittee.    Here  are  the  words  of  him: 

"It  is  all  over  but  the  shouting.  They  may  pour 
out  the  Taft-Sinton  piillions,  they  may  pile  up  the 
tainted  Trust  dollars,  they  may  repeat  the  vil- 
lainies of  1896,  of  1900,  and  of  1904,  but  it  will 
avail  them  not.  The  chink  of  gold  cannot  deaden 
the  sound  of  the  death  rattle  in  their  throat;  all 
the  bonfires  from  Hell  to  Breakfast  cannot  give 
a  rosy  flush  to  the  death  pallor  that  shines  upon 
their  cheek;  like  Belshazzar  of  old,  they  read  the 
writing  on  the  wall,  caught  and  caged,  and  they 
exclaim,  'Woe,  woe  is  me,  my  sin  has  found  me 
out  at  last.'" 

Colonel  Watterson  now  sorrowfully  admits 
that  he  "oversized  the  spiritual  and  undersized 
the  material  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
people."  * 


'T'HREE  other  predictions  are  worthy  of  a 
•*•  moment's  consideration.  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, a  week  before  the  election,  wrote  to 
Senator  Lodge,  asserting  that  east  of  the  AUe- 
ghanies  "we  shall  have  a  larger  plurality  than 
four  years  ago,"  but  west  of  the  Alleghanies 
"we  shall  see  a  heavy  falling  oflf  in  the  maj'ori- 
ties."  If  we  do  not  count  in  Pennsylvania, 
through  which  the  Alleghanies  run,  both  parts 
of  this  prediction  were  true.    He  stated  that 
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GOING    DOWN    THE    THIRD    TIME 

Harding  in   Brooklyn   Eagle. 


he  did  not  anticipate  the  loss  of  any  electoral 
votes  in  the  West  except  in  Missouri  and 
Nevada,  the  chances  were  about  even  in  Ken- 
tucky, and  chances  slightly  favored  Taft  in 
Maryland.  Taft  won  in  Missouri  by  3,000, 
and  in  Maryland  by  600 ;  he  lost  in  Nevada  by 
500,  and  in  Kentucky  by  15,000.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt slipped  up  in  his  forecast  on  Colorado  and 
Nebraska,  both  of  which  states  went  for 
Bryan,  but  by  the  small  pluralities  of  5,000 
and  2,500.  This  is  very  close  estimating,  and 
shows  that  seven  years  in  the  White  House 
have  not  lessened  Mr.  Roosevelt's  ability  to 
gauge  public  sentiment.  Mr.  Hitchcock,  chair- 
man of  the   Republican  national    committee. 


also  established  his  claims  as  a  political 
prophet.  He  claimed  325  electoral  votes  for 
Taft — only  four  too  many.  He  claimed  for 
Taft  three  states — Colorado,  Nebraska  and 
Nevada — which  went  for  Bryan,  and  he  put 
two  states  in  the  doubtful  column — Kentucky 
and  Missouri — one  of  which  went  for  Taft  and 
one  for  Bryan.  Many  of  his  forecasts  of 
pluralities  were  surprisingly  correct.  He  gave 
Taft  75,000  in  Ohio — just  what  he  got.  He 
gave  him  20,000  in  West  Virginia;  he  got 
20,000.  He  gave  him  just  the  same  and  he 
got  just  the  same  in  South  Dakota.  He  gave 
him  2,500  to  5,000  in  Montana;  he  got  3,000. 
He  gave  him  100,000  in  Minnesota;  that  is 
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THE    SAME    OLD    CYCLONE 

— Kemble    in    Harper's    Weekly. 


what  he  got.  The  pluralities  claimed  in  other 
states  were  in  nearly  every  case  'ess  than  Taft 
received.  The  "human  card  index"  seems  to 
have  worked  on  a  scientific  plan.  Another 
forecast  that  was  marvellously  correct  was  that 
made  in  the  Success  Magazine  from  a  "straw 
vote"  gathered  from  11,000  of  its  life  sub- 
scribers. The  general  result  was  correctly 
foretold  (including  the  election  of  Hughes) 
in  every  state  except  one — Missouri. 


/^  F  THE  general  press  comment  on  the 
^^  election,  that  from  the  South  is  prob- 
ably the  most  worthy  of  notice.  Nothing  Taft 
did  in  his  campaign  attracted  more  attention 
than  his  trip  to  Southern  states,  with  the  frank 
avowal  that  while  he  might  not  win  a  single 
electoral  vote  in  that  section,  he  believed  the 
time  had  come  for  a  Republican  candidate  to 
ask  for  its  vote  with  a  view  to  re-establishing 
a  normal  political  division  there  in  the  near 
future.  One  of  the  bitterest  of  the  anti-Re- 
publican press  South,  the  Jacksonville  Times- 
Union,  which  thinks  Mr.  Roosevelt  "the  worst 
President  the  United  States  ever  had,"  and 
"one  of  the  most  lawless  men  in  the  United 
States,"  says  of  Taft's  election:  "He  is  not  a 
man  of  towering  ability,  and  not  a  man  of 
greatest  force,  but  he  is  a  man  of  infinite  good 


humor,  of  broad  toleration  and  a  lover  of  jus- 
tice. We  desired  to  see  a  Democrat  in  the 
White  House — above  all  that  Democrat  of 
towering  mind  and  of  flawless  character  whose 
cause  we  have  championed  to  the  best  of  our 
ability — but  if  we  must  put  up  with  a  Repub- 
lican, Mr.  Taft  is  the  best  man  that  could 
have  been  selected.  Mr.  Taft  has  a  broader 
sympathy  with  the  South  than  any  Republican 
who  ever  preceded  him  in  the  position  he  is  so 
soon  to  fill."  In  another  editorial  it  states  that 
Taft  is  "extremely  popular"  in  the  South,  and 
"entirely  without  sectional  prejudice."  The 
Houston  Post  is  another  of  the  papers  bitter 
on  the  subject  of  Roosevelt.  But  it  speaks 
with  much  respect  of  Taft.  "The  President- 
elect," it  says,  "is  a  man  of  fine  ability  and 
good  character.  There  is  no  personal  objec- 
tion to  him.  Were  he  not  fettered  by  the  in- 
fluences which  have  corrupted  the  Republican 
party,  he  would  be  able  to  follow  his  bent  and 
give  the  country  a  magnificent  administration." 
The  Atlanta  Constitution  thinks  that  in  the 
recent  election  "the  Southern  states  began  the 
writing  of  their  political  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence." It  explains  as  follows :  "The  result 
means  that  the  time  has  passed  when  a  resi- 
dent of  one  of  these  states  must  buy  his  social 
security,  often,  perhaps,  at  the  price  of  his 
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IN    CITY    HALL   SQUARE  THE  NIGHT  OF   ELECTION 

This  is  part  of  one  of  the  crowds  waiting  on  the  evening  of  November  3,  in  New  York  City,  for  the 
election  returns.  From  the  vacant  space  in  the  middle  the  crowd  was  kept  off  by  a  cordon  of  policemen. 
Every  other  available  foot  of  ground  was  occupied  as  they  watched  the  newspaper  bulletins  giving  bit 
by  bit  the  news  of  Taft's  election. 


political  convictions.     Many  business  men,  the 
South   over,  most  of  them  adherents  of  the 


Democracy  all  their  lives,  dared  to  support 
hopefully  and  openly  the  candidates  of  the  Re- 
publican party  because  their  conviction  led 
them  that  way." 


CHARLES     E.     HUGHES    ADDS    ONE    TO    TAFT'S 
PLURALITY 

Qad  in  the  frock  coat  in  which  all  his  campaigning 
was  done,  the  Governor  of  New  York  State  called 
for  his  ballot,  announced  his  residence  address,  signed 
bis  name  in  a  big  book  and  then  cast  his  ballot. 


A  DISPOSITION  is  manifest  also  in  a 
■**•  number  of  Southern  Democratic  jour- 
nals to  see  a  silver  lining  to  the  cloud  in  the 
probable  effect  of  Taft's  election  upon  busi- 
ness. "The  victory,"  says  the  Birmingham 
Age-Herald,  "is  a  business  man's  victory,  and 
the  voting  that  did  it  was  based  on  the  deep 
conviction  that  Mr.  Taft's  wide  and  varied 
experience  and  judicial  temperament  are  the 
best  calculated  to  lead  to  good  business  results 
and  the  development  of  confidence."  The 
Louisville  Times  congratulates  itself  that  "by 
temperament  Mr.  Taft  is  one  averse  to  the 
practice  of  rocking  the  boat."  The  Knoxville 
Sentinel  attributes  Taft's  election  to  the  "un- 
just and  unreasoning  prejudice"  of  the  busi- 
ness men  of  the  country  against  Mr.  Bryan. 
The  Little  Rock  Gazette  seems  to  be  of  the 
same  mind.  It  remarks:  "You  could  go  into 
any  Southern  city  and  find  men  of  the  old 
Southern  stock,  men  born  of  Democratic  par- 
ents and  reared  amid  Democratic  associations, 
the  fathefs  of  many  such  men  having  been 
Confederate  soldiers,  who  would  not  hesitate 
to  tell  you  that  they  intended  to  vote  for  Taft. 
Why?    Because  these  men   are   in  business. 
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and  they  believe  their  business  will  prosper 
better  under  Taft  than  under  Bryan."  An- 
other silver  lining  to  the  cloud  of  defeat  is 
seen  by  the  New  York  World  in  the  character 
of  the  Democrats  who  are  brought  to  the 
front  by  the  election.  In  Harmon  of  Ohio, 
Marshall  of  Indiana,  and  Johnson  of  Minne- 
sota it  sees  leaders  who  should  do  much  to 
regenerate  the  party  in  the  next  four  years. 
♦ 
♦         ♦ 

■^/T^HAT  about  Mr.   Bryan's  political 

W\u  future  ?  This  question  is  one 
\\  that  is  agitating  a  very  consid- 
{wj  erable  section  of  the  American 
^6  press,  especially  the  anti-Bryan 
press.  Once  again  it  finds  that  he  is  politically 
dead,  and  once  again  it  exhibits  an  uneasy 
feeling  that  he  "is  not  sinsible  of  it."       Mr. 


MR.  KERN  AT  THE  POLLING  PLACE 

The  Democratic  candidate  for  Vice-President  (the  gen- 
tleman with  a  soft  hat  on  and  his  face  toward  the  camera) 
is  now  aspiring,  with  excellent  chances  of  success,  to 
become  a  United  States  Senator  from  Indiana. 


LOOKING  SOUTH  FROM  HERALD  SQUARE 

Another  of  the  great  crowds  on  election  night  surged 
around  this  part  of  the  city  hungry  for  news  and  cheer- 
ing the  announcements.  This,  of  course,  is  a  night  pic- 
ture, and  the  dark  shadows  in  the  distance,  to  ri^ht 
and  to  left,  are  a  continuation  of  the  mass  of  humanity 
extending   far  down   Broadway  and   Sixth  Avenue. 

Bryan's  statement  on  the  second  day  after  the 
election  is  scanned  in  vain  to  find  any  indica- 
tion that  he  regards  the  vote  as  a  mandate 
against  him  personally.  "If  I  could  regard 
the  defeat  as  purely  a  personal  one,"  he  re- 
marked, "I  would  consider  it  a  blessing  rather 
than  a  misfortune,  for  I  am  relieved  of  the 
burdens  and  responsibilities  of  an  office  that  is 
attractive  only  in  proportion  as  it  gives  an 
opportunity  to  render  a  larger  public  service. 
But  I  shall  serve  as  willingly  in  a  private  capa- 
city as  in  a  public  one."  This  declaration 
brings  to  the  Richmond  Times  "serious  and 
lasting  disappointment,"  because  of  his  failure 
to  say  that  he  will  not  again  be  a  candidate. 
"His  avoidance  of  any  such  assertion,"  it 
thinks,  "can  hardly  be  dismissed  as  accidental." 
This  paper  opposed  his  nomination  this  year, 
but  supported  him  after  his  nomination.  It 
professes  high  regard  for  him  personally,  and 
believes  history  will  give  him  a  prominent 
place  as  a  reformer.     But  it  adds: 

"By  this  test  shall  his  whole  career  be  judged, 
for   better   or   worse.     If   he   is   a    high-minded, 
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MR.   HISGEN  VOTES  EARLY 

At  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  election  day,  the 
Independence  League's  candidate  for  President  slipped 
in  his  ballot  for  the  League  electors,  at  the  polling  place 
in   Springfield,   Mass.,   where  he   has   his   home. 

public-spirited  and  generous  man,  he  will  not 
again,  in  the  light  of  the  story  of  the  past  twelve 
years,  invite  or  assume  individual  responsibility 
for  the  future  superintendence  of  his  party.  If 
he  is  not  such  a  man,  if  he  should  yield  to  the 
inner  whisper  which  bids  him  accept  the  possible 
chance  for  preferment,  come  what  may,  then  will 
history,  in  offset  for  such  constructive  work  as  he 
has  accomplished,  lay  upon  him  sole  responsibility 
for  the  disruption  that  must  inevitably  follow." 


IV^  R.  MACK  ventures  this  observation:  "I 
*-^^  do  not  believe  that  Mr.  Bryan  will  again 
be  the  candidate  of  the  -Democratic  party  for 
President."  Mr.  Murphy,  leader  of  Tammany 
Hall,  asserts  that  the  result  in  New  York  City 
"was  due  only  to  Bryan's  weakness  and  the 
strength  of  Taft."  But  Mr.  Bryan  has  failed 
to  admit  this,  and  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch 
thinks  it  quite  probable  that  he  still  nurses  the 


ambition  to  be  President.  "It  is  a  well  known 
theory,"  it  remarks,  "that  there  are  certain 
periods  in  each  person's  life  the  safe  passage 
of  which  increases  his  chances  for  prolonged 
life.  Mr.  Bryan  has  survived  enough  political 
climacterics  to  establish  the  presumption  of 
immortality.  Ordinarily  one  Presidential  de- 
feat is  fatal  to  further  ambitions.  Two  are 
so  clearly  so  as  to  convince  even  Bryan,  for 
the  time  being.  But  when  a  man  has  achieved 
three  defeats  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why 
he  should  not  keep  on  running  till  a  green 
old  age.  The  hope  that  in  the  course  of  three 
or  four  more  candidacies  that  long-expected 
landslide  will  come  his  way  may  easily  spring 
eternal  in  the  Bryan  breast."  The  New  York 
World,  another  paper  that  opposed  Mr. 
Bryan's  nomination  but  supported  him  when 
nominated,  calls  attention  to  the  growing  size 
of  the  popular  plurality  against  him:  601,000 
in  1896,  849,000  in  1900,  1,100,000  in  1908. 
It  estimates  that  the  plurality  against  the 
Democratic  state  tickets  this  year  is  but 
400,000  as  against  1,100,000  against  the  na- 
tional ticket — "a  difference  of  over  700,000 
against  Mr.  Bryan  personally."  It  assumes 
as  a  result  that  the  party  is  "rid  of  Mr.  Bryan's 
perpetual  candidacy,"  and  is  therefore  in  a 
better  condition  to-day  than  it  has  been  since 
1892.  Colonel  James  M.  Guffey,  of  Pittsburg, 
so  unceremoniously  unhorsed  from  leadership 
of  his  state  delegation  at  the  Denver  conven- 
tion, is  now  quoted  as  saying:  "We  have 
wiped  Mr.  Bryan  oK  the  face  of  the  earth. 
He  will  never  be  resurrected." 


nPHIS  year  Nebraska  has  elected  a  Demo- 
•*'  cratic  legislature,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that,  if  a  senator  were  to  be  elected,  Mr. 
Bryan  would  be  the  man  chosen.  But  "the 
fates  themselves  seem  to  war  against  him," 
observes  the  Springfield  Republican.  Eight 
years  ago,  after  his  defeat,  he  would  have  been 
chosen  senator  had  not  the  legislature  been 
unexpectedly  captured  by  the  Republicans. 
This  year  the  Democrats  capture  the  legis- 
lature, but  it  will  be  two  years  before  Senator 
Burkett's  term  expires,  and  another  legislature 
must  be  elected  before  his  successor  is  to  be 
chosen.  If  Mr.  Bryan  could  have  found  a  field 
in  Congress  all  these  years  for  his  natural 
activities,  we  should  have  had,  The  Republican 
thinks,  fewer  Bryan  candidacies  for  the  presi- 
dency. He  stands  "as  the  most  conspicuous 
example  in  our  history  of  a  public  man  forced 
by  the  extreme  localism  of  the  American 
representative   system   to  remain   steadily  in 
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THREE    TIMES,    BUT    NOT    OUT 


John  A.  Johnson  has  broken  the  record  in  Minnesota,  having  just  been  elected  the   third  time  on  a   Demo- 
cratic  Ucket  in  a   Republican   state-     He   overcame   this  year  a  Taft  plurality  of  100,000. 
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l-OUR    GOVERNORS-ELECT    WHOSE   VOTE    ILLUSTRATES 


At  the  same  time  that  Indiana  gave  Taft  a  plurality 
of  about  10,000,  Thomas  R.  Marshall  was  elected  Gov- 
ernor on  the  Democratic  ticket  by  a  plurality  of  about 
15,000.  In  consequence,  he  takes  a  position  of  leader- 
ship in  the  national  Democracy.  In  his  case,  as  in  that 
of  Harmon,  local   option  was  the  main  state  issue. 


Altho  Ohio  gave  Taft  a  plurality  of  about  75,000, 
Judson  Harmon,  Democrat,  was  elected  Governor  by 
about  20,000.  He  was  a  member  of  President  Oeve- 
land's  cabinet  and  his  success  will  make  him  a  promi- 
nent candidate  for  the  Presidential  nomination  four  years 
hence. 


private  life."  Two  character  sketches  of  Mr. 
Bryan  published  during  the  campaign  are  still 
attracting  attention.  One  was  written  by 
William  Allen  White,  and  was  published  in 
Collier's.     It  ran  as  follows: 

"In  the  years  that  have  passed  since  that  day 
of  triumph  twelve  years  ago  in  Chicago,  the  face 
of  the  young  man  has  grown  more  rugged.  The 
hair  has  worn  from  his  forehead.  Lines  of  care 
have  marked  his  kindly  face.  Maturity  has 
stamped  him  indelibly.  But  his  skin  is  still  clear, 
and  seems  to  reflect  in  some  occult  way  an  honest 
soul;  his  mouth  is  the  mouth  of  a  truthful  man. 
.  But  at  the  core  he  is  still  an  agitator, 
whose  mission  is  to  arouse  the  people,  not  to  rule 
over  them.  He  is  indomitable,  but  not  just.  He 
is  strong,  but  not  wise.  His  heart  is  right,  but 
his  head  lacks  training.  And  the  times  demand 
justice  now— not  enthusiasm.  Mr.  Bryan's  elep- 
tion  would  stop  the  clock  of  reform,  because 
of  his  lack  of  intellectual  strength.  .  .  .  Our 
civilization  will  survive  only  as  it  is  just.  And  he 
who  errs  on  the  side  of  the  weak  errs  just  as 
fatally  to  the  final  settlement  of  this  contest  as 
he  who  errs  for  the  strong." 


'X'HE  other  sketch  to  which  we  refer  was 

■'•       published   in*  Harper's    Weekly,   and   is 

written  by  "An  Englishman."    If  we  were  to 


make  a  guess  as  to  the  identity  of  its  author, 
we  would  name  James  Bryce;  but  that  is  the 
merest  guess.  The  opening  paragraph  of  the 
article  is  a  severe  but  brilliant  piece  of 
analysis : 

"Mr.  Bryan  is  the  Peter  Pan  of  American 
politics.  Peter  Pan  was  the  boy  who  simply 
would  not  grow  up.  Mr.  Bryan  may  not  in  so 
many  words  have  refused  to  grow  up.  On  the 
contrary,  I  am  sure  he  has  tried  hard  and  pathet- 
ically to  reach  a .  state  of  intellectual  maturity. 
The  trouble  is  he  has  failed.  He  remains  essen- 
tially what  he  was  when  he  burst  upon  the 
Chicago  convention  twelve  years  ago^'the  Boy 
Orator  of  the  Platte.'  I  hear  people  talking  of 
'the  new  Bryan.'  There  is  no  new  Bryan.  There 
is  a  new  America,  which  is  a  very  different  thing. 
But  Mr.  Bryan  himself  is  unchangeable.  Not 
only  has  he  not  grown  up,  but  he  never  will  or 
can  grow  up.  He  shows  his  sincerity  in  oppos- 
ing expansion  by  not  expanding  himself.  As  he 
was,  so  he  is,  and  so  he  will  continue  to  be.  Pitt's 
contemporaries  used  to  say  of  him  that  he  was 
not  born,  but  cast.  One  might  say  the  same,  tho 
with  a  very  different  intention,  of  Mr.  Bryan. 
The  faculty  of  development  in  him  is  wanting. 
He  has  amassed  in  the  last  decade  an  enormous 
number  of  experiences,  but  no  experience.  He 
has  honestly  tried  to  improve  his  mind;  he  has 
travelled  all  round  the  world  in  an  effort  to  see. 
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,  THE  RAPID  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  INDEPENDENT  VOTE 


Governor  Deneen,  of  Illinois,  has  been  re-elected  after 
a  hard  fight,  but  his  plurality  was  about  150,000  less 
than  that  given  to  Taft.  That  means  that  about  75,000 
persons  voted  for  a  Democratic  governor  and  a  Re- 
publican President.  Deneen's  opponent  was  Adlai  Steven- 
son, Vice  President  in  Cleveland's  second  term. 

and  weigh  things  for  himself.  But  the  experi- 
ment has  not  proved  other  than  a  barren  one. 
How  could  it?  Travel  is  pre-eminently  one  of 
those  exercises  of  which  the  intellectual  profits 
are  directly  proportionate  to  the  contributions 
of  the  traveller.  Mr.  Bryan  went  abroad  as  the 
average  Western  American,  with  all  the  ingenu- 
ousness of  mind  and  nature  that  belongs  to  the 
character.  As  a  Western  American  he  returned, 
having  seen  everything  and  understood  nothing; 
and  a  Western  American  he  remains,  undiluted 
and  unbroadened,  with  the  same  facile  command 
and  sloppy  metaphysics,  the  same  untutored  art- 
lessness  of  attitude  and  outlook.  I  dare  say  many 
Americans  will  recall  with  pleasure  a  book,  pub- 
lished some  six  years  ago,  that  purported  to  be 
the  comments  of  a  Chinese  official  on  Western 
civilization.  Even  to  those  who  had  never  been 
to  China,  it  was  all  but  self-evident  that  no 
Chinaman  was  its  author.  But  Mr.  Bryan  not 
only  went  to  China  and  travelled  through  it,  but 
came  back  without  the  least  suspicion  that  the 
volume  was  not  what  it  pretended  to  be.  He 
actually  sat  down  and  wrote  an  answer  to  it — 
and  an  incredibly  thin  and  vacuous  answer  it  was 
— solemnly  defending  Western  life,  polity,  and 
religion  against  the  strictures  of  this  impudent 
Oriental.  Nothing  could  have  marked  Mr. 
Bryan's  intellectual  equipment  with  greater  pre- 
cision. It  revealed,  as  indeed  did  all  the  letters 
he  wrote  on  his  travels,  his  prime  and  impreg- 
nable defect — an  incapacity  to  rise  above  the  most 
elementary  level  of  reflection,  insight,  and  com- 


Attorney-General  Hadley,  of  Missouri,  a  Republican, 
was  elected  Governor  by  a  plurality  of  17^000,  running 
nearly  14,000  ahead  of  Taft.  His  popularity  is  due  in 
large  part  to  the  skill  and  courage  he  manifested  a  year 
or  two  ago,  in  New  York,  as  an  inquisitor  of  Standard 
Oil    officials. 

prehension.    To   put   it   briefly   and   brutally,   he 
cannot  think," 


T  T  IS,  perhaps,  needless  to  say  that,  in  the 
^  midst  of  his  defeat,  Mr.  Bryan  does  not 
lack  eulogists.  "The  result,"  remarks  the 
Memphis  News-Scimetar,  "may  mean  that  Mr. 
Bryan  shall  never  adorn  official  station.  It 
cannot,  however,  prevent  him  from  being  in 
his  role  as  a  private  citizen  the  Republic's 
greatest  ornament."  Neither  Mr.  Bryan  nor 
his  cause,  nor  the  affection  of  millions  of  the 
plain  people  is  dead,  thinks  the  Columbia  State. 
They  can  not  be  killed  by  defeat;  and  some 
day  the  victory  will  come,  and  Mr.  Bryan, 
whether  living  or  dead,  will  have  his  share  in 
that  victory.  The  Richmond  Evening  Journal 
thinks  that  his  one  chief  difficulty  is  that  he  is 
too  far  ahead  of  his  times.  "Bryan  Democ- 
racy," it  says,  "is  a  garment  cut  to  fit  the 
future.  The  country  has  not  yet  grown  to  the 
stature  and  proportions  that  we  idealize  in  our 
thoughts  and  would  grasp  in  our  higher  as- 
pirations. Bryan  is  truly  a  voice  crying.  Pre- 
pare the  way.  Some  day — ^perhaps  in  our  day 
— the  just  and  human  principles  of  this  great 
mind  and  heart  will  be  embodied  in  the  laws." 
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•UT  of  the  storm-cloud,  vivid  with 
jagged  lightnings  and  vocal  with 
deep  mutterings,  that  hung  over 
Danville,  Illinois,  all  through  Oc- 
tober, emerged  on  the  morning 
of  November  4  the  figure  of  a  young-old  man 
with  a  slouch  hat  perched  rakishly  on  his  head 
and  a  large,  black,  sinful-looking  cigar  between 
his  somewhat  discolored  teeth.  For  a  fort- 
night or  more,  about  fifty  men  from  the 
Chicago  Federation  of  Labor  had  been  circu- 
lating through  that  region  telling  the  people 
what  a  bad  bold  man  this  grizzled  old  fellow 
was.  Eighteen  bishops  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  ("misinformed  leaders  of 
hysteria,"  the  old  man  calls  them)  had  signed 
a  document  asking  for  his  political  extirpa- 
tion. The  Baptist  ministers  had  met  and  de- 
nounced him.  Mr.  Gompers,  the  head  of  the 
greatest  labor  organization  ever  seen  in 
America,  had  pleaded  personally  with  the  lab- 
oring men  to  relegate  him  to  private  life.  Mr. 
William  J.  Bryan  had  made  an  effective  thrust 
at  his  political  vitals.  Outside  of  this  old  man's 
own  bailiwick  he  had  been  assailed  in  the 
most  vigorous  terms,  and  candidates  for  Con- 
gress had  been  pledged  to  sit  up  nights  hating 
him  if  they  were  sent  to  Washington.  But 
all  was  of  no  avail.  Joseph  G.  Cannon  had 
not  represented  the  eighteenth  congressional 
district  of  Illinois  for  thirty-four  years  of  al- 
most continuous  service  without  having  made 
some  friends  and  learned  some  tricks  of  the 
political  trade  that  stood  him  in  good  stead. 
All  that  the  combined  efforts  of  his  assailants 
succeeded  in  doing  was  to  cut  down  his  thump- 
ing plurality  of  10,000  two  years  ago  to  about 
8,000  this  year. 


THE  Congress  to  which  Mr.  Cannon  thus 
triumphantly  returns  will  be  again  a  Re- 
publican Congress,  marking  the  ninth  succes- 
sive victory  of  the  Republican  party  in  secur- 
ing control  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  majority  will  be  somewhat  less  than  that 
of,last  year,  but  it  will  be  still  large  enough  for 
all  practical  purposes,  ranging  high  up 
in  the  forties.  Of  the  "big  five"  who  were  in 
control  last  year,  four  are  re-elected,  and  the 
other  one  is  promoted  to  be  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States.  Three  of  the  victorious 
four,  Cannon,  Dalzell  and  Tawney,  had,  how- 
ever, the  fiercest  fight  of  their  political  lives 
this  year.  The  other,  Sereno  E.  Payne,  re- 
ceived a  larger  majority  than  usual.  Only  two 
of  the  important  House  committees,  those  on 
commerce  and  judiciary,  will  be  disturbed  as 


a  result  of  the  election.  Hepburn,  of  Iowa, 
chairman  of  the  first,  and  Jenkins,  of  Wis- 
consin, chairman  of  the  second,  lose  their 
seats.  Otherwise  the  next  House  will  be  much 
the  same  as  before.  Landis  and  Overstreet 
and  Watson,  of  Indiana,  will  be  missed,  the 
Republicans  capturing  but  two  of  the  delega- 
tion from  that  state,  as  against  nine  two  years 
ago.  From  Nebraska  one  lonesome  Repub- 
lican Congressman  will  report  for  duty  this 
year,  the  other  four  having  gone  down  to  de- 
feat. In  no  other  states  were  there  any  start- 
ling changes.  "The  fact  that  the  Democracy 
has  again  lost  the  House  by  a  wide  margin, 
as  well  as  the  presidency,"  remarks  the  Spring- 
field Republican,  "indicates  that  the  country 
found  quite  as  little  use  for  the  party  itself 
as  for  its  presidential  candidate."  The  further 
fact  that  that  party  has  had  greater  difficulty 
in  regaining  public  confidence  since  its  free- 
silver  campaign  than  it  had  after  its  civil  war 
record  is  a  fact  that  "can  be  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained, perhaps,"  the  same  paper  thinks,  "only 
on  the  assumption  that  the  Democratic  party 
is  about  to  die." 


U'AR  more  significant  than  the  slight  changes 
*■  in  the  House  of  Representatives  are  the 
changes  taking  place  or  about  to  take  place  in 
the  United  States  Senate.  The  control  of  af- 
fairs in  that  body  fell  largely,  a  few  years  ago, 
into  the  hands  of  a  steering  committee  con- 
sisting of  Senators  Allison,  Aldrich,  Hale, 
Piatt  (of  Connecticut),  and  Spooner.  The 
death  of  Piatt  was  the  first  break  in  this 
conservative  coterie.  The  retirement  of 
Spooner  was  the  second.  The  death  of  Allison 
a  few  weeks  ago  was  the  third.  And  accord- 
ing to  an  announcement  made  just  before  the 
recent  election.  Senator  Aldrich  will  retire  at 
the  close  of  his  present  term  two  years  hence. 
Under  the  control  of  these  men  the  Senate  has 
been  a  conservative  body,  whose  resistance 
to  popular  reforms  has  excited  widespread 
clamor.  The  phrase,  "the  treason  of  the  Sen- 
ate," which  a  few  years  ago  formed  the  title 
to  a  series  of  magazine  articles  that  was  prob- 
ably the  exciting  cause  of  President  Roose- 
velt's speech  against  "muckraking,"  has  ex- 
pressed fairly  well  the  feeling  held  by  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  public  toward  the  upper 
house.  Slowly  but  surely  the  growth  of  pub- 
lic sentiment  toward  radicalism  has  invaded 
the  Senate,  uritil  Washington  correspondents 
are  declaring  with  one  accord  that  that  body 
can  not  be  depended  upon  much  longer  to  live 
up  to  its  reputation  for  conservatism. 
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T^HIS  tendency  will  probably  be  accelerated 
•*•  by  the  recent  campaign.  The  disclos- 
ures made  by  Mr.  Hearst  in  his  publication  of 
the  purloined  correspondence  between  John 
D.  Archbold,  vice-president  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company,  and  Senators  Foraker  and  Mc- 
Laurin,  Congressman  Sibley,  and  others,  will 
certainly  have  an  influence  lasting  far  beyond 
the  close  of  the  presidential  contest.  The  first 
effect  is  the  downfall  of  Senator  Foraker, 
whose  term  is  soon  to  end.  He  has  been  one 
of  the  strongest  opponents  of  the  "Roosevelt 
policies"  of  late  years.  The  most  prominent 
aspirants  to  fill  his  place  are  Theodore  E. 
Burton,  of  Cleveland,  and  Charles  P.  Taft,  of 
Cincinnati,  both  of  whom  are  in  close  sym- 
pathy with  the  Roosevelt  program.  In  the 
place  of  the  conservative  Allison  will  be  found 
ex-Governor  Cummins,  who  is  described  as  a 
second  edition  of  La  Follette.  There  seems  to 
be  every  reason  to  expect  that  Indiana,  which 
has  elected  a  Democratic  legislature,  will  send 
John  W.  Kern,  Bryan's  running  mate,  to  the 
Senate  in  place  of  Hemenway,  and  Mr.  Bryan 
himself  will  in  all  likelihood  go  there  two 
years  hence  if  the  Nebraska  legislature  con- 
tinues to  have  a  Democratic  plurality.  Piatt, 
of  New  York,  is  certain  to  drop  out  this  year, 
and  it  is  equally  certain  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
can  choose  his  successor.  The  dispatches  from 
Washington  indicate  that  it  will  be  Mr.  Root, 
who,  of  course,  is  very  far  from  being  a  radi- 
cal, but  who  is  pledged  by  his  record  to  the 
Roosevelt  policies.  Two  years  later,  upon  the 
retirement  of  Senator  Depew,  it  is  thought 
probable  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  himself  will  con- 
sent to  accept  election  as  his  successor.  All 
these  changes,  it  will  be  observed,  are  in  the 
direction  of  a  closer  correspondence  between 
the  upper  house  and  the  public  sentiment  in 
favor  of  more  rigid  regulation  of  great  cor- 
porate bodies.  "More  and  more,"  says  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  "have  the  radicals 
been  coming  into  power;  more  and  more  are 
those  senators  who  were  supposed  to  be  repre- 
sentatives of  the  'interests'  been  losing  their 
dictatorial  power.  The  people  see  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  rule  the  Senate  as  well  as 
the  house;  as  well  as  the  various  state  as- 
semblies." 


'T'HE  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New 
■*•  York  Times  furnishes  other  details  illus- 
trating this  same  tendency.  Ankeny,  of  Wash- 
ington, a  representative  of  the  old  order,  is 
succeeded  by  Wesley  Jones,  "a  man  of  the 
new  type."     In  South  Dakota,  Kittredge,  an 


"ALSO" 

— Galbraith  in  Boston  Herald. 

ally  of  the  old  regime,  is  followed  by  Craw- 
ford, free  from  all  such  alliance  and  likely 
to  remain  free.  Senator  Long's  defeat  in 
Kansas  by  Joseph  L.  Bristow  is  regarded  as 
another  case  of  the  same  sort.  Long  has  been 
one  of  the  targets  for  the  scorn  of  Senator  La 
Follette,  and  his  defeat  is  attributed  in  a 
large  measure  to  the  Wisconsin  senator's  at- 
tacks. Says  The  Times  correspondent,  com- 
menting on  these  cases : 

"These  are  mere  instances — the  latest  instances. 
Such  things  have  been  going  on  for  years.  Slow- 
ly, silently,  the  complexion  of  the  United  States 
Senate  has  been  changing.  When  La  Follette 
came  in  from  Wisconsin  the  old  augurs,  secure 
in  the  confidence  born  of  many  years  of  rule, 
thought  to  elbow  him  aside  and  make  him  a 
laughing-stock.  The  little,  square-built,  pompa- 
dour-haired fighter  went  after  their  scalps — got 
some  of  them.  Long's,  for  instance — and  in  the 
very  few  years  that  have  elapsed  since  he  made 
his  brick-strewed  way  into  the  Senate  has  seen 
every   election   record   a   supporter   of  the   New 
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Idea.  They  no  longer  scoff  at  La  Follette  in  the 
big  white  building  on  Capitol  Hill ;  they  are  mor- 
tally afraid  of  him,  and  as  respectful  of  him  as 
a  rattlesnake." 

The  lower  house  of  Congress,  says  the  same 
writer,  is  to-day  no  more  like  the  house  as  it 
was  under  Carlisle's  leadership  than  it  is  like 
the  House  of  Lords.  The  Presidency  has,  un- 
der Cleveland  and  Roosevelt,  "been  completely 
altered  in  scope."  The  Senate  is  at  last  yield- 
ing rapidly  to  a  new  order  of  things.  The 
Supreme  Court  alone  swings  in  the  storm  by 
its  ancient  anchors.  But  in  the  next  four 
years,  four,  and  perhaps  five,  new  men  may 
take  the  places  of  present  incumbents,  and 
while  Mr.  Taft  is  the  last  man  expected  to  ap- 
point to  such  positions  featherheads  or  radi- 
cals, it  is  deemed  more  than  possible  that  his 
appointees  may  change  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree the  spirit  of  our  highest  tribunal  in  its 
treatment  of  problems  growing  out  of  modern 
industrial  developments. 


I  HEN  the  re-election  of  Governor 

W»»  Hughes,  of  New  York,  is  com- 
11  mented  on  by  the  press  of  the 
''  nation  there  is  a  note  of  enthu- 
siasm that  is  common  to  Repub- 
lican, Democratic  and  Independent  papers 
alike.  The  bills  against  race-track  gambling 
which  the  Governor  pushed  to  a  successful 
issue  have  caused  a  loss  the  past  summer,  it 
is  estimated,  of  $2,000,000  to  the  race  track 
associations.  They  and  allied  interests,  such 
as  the  liquor  associations,  made  a  strenuous 
fight  against  his  renomination.  Defeated  in 
that,  they  made  a  still  more  arduous  campaign 
against  his  re-election.  They  were  aided  by 
the  traction  interests,  and,  perhaps,  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  insurance  societies.  For  several 
weeks  the  betting  odds  were  against  Hughes, 
and  just  prior  to  his  return  from  his  campaign 
in  the  middle  states  for  Taft  the  situation  was 
decidedly  discouraging  to  his  friends.  He  had 
but  three  weeks  in  which  to  turn  the  tide. 
Even  before  he  reached  the  state,  he  asked 
a  series  of  questions  of  Mr.  Chanler,  his  op- 
ponent, that  checked  the  flight  of  that  gentle- 
man's aeroplane  in  mid-air.  Chanler  took  the 
worst  possible  course  he  could  have  taken.  He 
began  to  dodge  and  evade.  Driven  rather 
hard,  he  tried  to  beat  the  Governor  at  his  own 
tactics,  and  asked  a  series  of  questions  for 
Mr.  Hughes  to  answer.  The  answers  were 
given  within  a  few  hours'  time.  Mr.  Chanler 
then  replied,  but  the  weakness  of  his  replies 


and  the  length  of  time  taken  to  make  them 
placed  him  in  a  disadvantageous  light.  Mr. 
Hughes  ran  far  behind  Mr.  Taft  on  election 
day,  but  had  the  handsome  plurality  of  70,000, 


A  LL  over  the  country  the  press  has  com- 
-**  mented  on  the  result  almost  as  if  it  were 
a  national  instead  of  a  state  election.  "H 
ever  there  were  a  triumph  of  the  people,"  says 
the  Boston  Herald  (Ind.),  "it  is  this  triumph 
of  Governor  Hughes."  "The  Republican  and 
Democratic  machines  of  New  York,"  observes 
the  Philadelphia  Record  (Dem.),  "are  less 
dangerous  because  of  his  re-election,  and  his 
victory  should  prove  an  inspiration  to  honest 
men  called  to  public  place  in  all  parts  of  the 
nation."  He  ranks  with  Roosevelt  and  Taft, 
the  Kansas  City  Star  (Ind.)  thinks,  as  an  ex- 
ponent of  the  square  deal,  and  "has  not  only 
carried  New  York  State,  but  he  has  conquered 
the  nation."  The  Baltimore  Sun  (Dem.) 
thinks  it  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the 
importance  of  his  re-election.  "As  a  victory 
attained  by  sheer  force  of  merit,"  it  goes  on^ 
to  say,  "it  has  hardly  a  parallel  in  the  history 
of  American  politics"  when  one  considers  it 
in  the  light  of  his  whole  political  career  and  re- 
members that  his  series  of  victories  have  been 
accomplished  "without  recourse  either  to  in- 
trigue and  combination  on  the  one  hand  or  in- 
flammatory appeals  to  the  people  on  the  other." 
"Such  an  example,"  it  concludes,  "of  the  high- 
est citizenship,  crowned  with  such  a  manifesta- 
tion of  the  public  approval,  is  a  priceless  pos- 
session for  the  nation.  There  is  not  a  good* 
cause  in  the  country  to-day  that  is  not  the 
stronger  for  it,  and  all  Americans,  regardless 
of  party,  have  reason  to  acclaim  it  as  a  piece 
of  national  good  fortune."  Many  other  Demo- 
cratic papers  comment  in  the  same  strain,  de- 
spite the  fact,  as  pointed  out  by  the  New 
York  Times  (Ind.),  that  Mr.  Hughes  is 
"frankly  a  partisan  himself,"  and  has  by  his 
course  as  a  party  man  put  the  party  method, 
when  confined  to  its  proper  limits  and  legiti- 
mate functions,  "in  better  repute  than  ever." 
The  Chicago  Tribune  (Rep.)  thinks  that  he 
has  been  waging  the  same  battle  against 
special  privileges  and  corrupted  interests  that 
must  be  waged  in  every  state,  and  his  victory 
"has  made  him  a  national  character."  He  is 
"one  of  the  party's  great  men,"  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.),  and 
"it  is  its  capacity  to  breed  such  men  as 
Hughes,  Roosevelt  and  Taft,  in  contrast  to  the 
Democratic  party's  poverty  in  serviceable 
leadership,  that  has  made  it  so   remarkably 
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successful  in  recent  years."  We  have  looked 
in  vain  for  dissenting  voices  in  the  chorus  of 
praise  from  the  press  of  the  whole  country. 

♦  ♦ 
OW  that  the  presidential  election 
has  taken  its  place  in  the  list  of 
things  accomplished,  the  return- 
ing tide  of  prosperity  seems  to  be 
accelerated  all  along  the  line. 
The  conditions  were  all  ready  for  it.  Large 
crops  had  been  safely  harvested,  the  medium  of 
exchange  had  become  abundant  ($222,000,000 
more  of  it  being  in  circulation  at  the  opening 
of  November  than  last  year),  and  peace  was 
encircling  the  globe.  As  soon  as  the  ballots 
were  counted  forces  were  released  that  set 
mills  to  clattering  and  factories  to  roaring. 
The  scenes  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
resumed  their  old-time  frenzied  appearance. 
The  price  of  Steel  Common  went  within  a 
week  to  the  highest  point  of  its  history,  the 
quarterly  report  of  the  giant  corporation  show- 
ing earnings  of  $27,106,274,  considerably  in 
excess  of  the  highest  expectations  of  the  mar- 
ket. The  Harriman  Pacific  roads  made  a 
September  report  that  was  "the  amazement  of 
Wall  Street."  The  gross  earnings  were 
$464,360  in  excess  of  the  corresponding  month 
a  year  ago,  while  the  expenses  of  operation 
and  maintenance  were  reduced  from  60  per 
cent,  of  last  year  to  43.3  per  cent,  this  year, 
the  net  earnings  for  the  month  thus  being 
$1,416,000  greater  than  last  year.  These  two 
things  alone — the  Steel  corporation's  report 
and  that  of  the  Pacific  railways — were  enough 
to  create  a  bull  market.  The  election  of  Taft, 
of  course,  had  nothing  to  do  with  these  re- 
ports, which  pertained  to  conditions  ending 
September  30.  But  coming  along  a  few  days 
before  the  election,  they  helped  to  swell  the 
wave  of  prosperity,  and  to  give  added  force 
to  the  claims  of  the  Republicans  that  Taft's 
election  meant  the  return  of  prosperity. 


A  GAIN  of  eight  points  in  Steel  Common 
'*^  three  days  after  the  election,  a  gain  of 
seven  points  in  Union  Pacific,  seven  in  North- 
ern Pacific,  six  in  Reading,  ten  in  New  York 
Central,  ten  in  New  Haven,  are  a  few  details 
of  the  story  as  told  at  once  by  Wall  Street. 
The  price  of  copper  stocks  soared  as  the 
price  of  copper  went  up  to  14%  cents  a  pound, 
the  highest  price  since  the  slump  of  a  year 
ago.  "Within  a  week,"  remarked  the  Spring- 
field Republican,  "the  whole  face  of  the  in- 
dustrial situation  and  outlook  seems  to  have 


changed,  and  words  of  caution  become  pertin- 
ent where  before  exhortation  for  greater  busi- 
ness hope  and  confidence  was  in  order."  Mr. 
Taft's  post-election  announcement  that  "every 
business  man  who  is  obeying  the  law  may  go 
ahead  with  all  the  energy  in  his  possession," 
and  that  "every  enterprise  which  is  within 
the  statutes  may  proceed  without  fear  of  inter- 
ference from  the  administration,  when  acting 
legally,"  was  taken  as  reassuring,  tho  coupled 
with  the  warning  that  "a  rigid  enforcement  of 
the  laws  against  dishonest  methods"  may  still 
be  expected.  From  New  England  came  the 
announcement  that  the  cotton  mills  had  been 
making  the  heaviest  purchases,  during  the  pre- 
ceding month,  ever  known  in  the  history  of 
the  trade.  From  Pittsburg  came  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  five-million-dollar  order  from 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  the  Westing- 
house  companies.  On  the  heels  of  that  came 
an  announcement  from  the  General  Electric  of 
contracts  aggregating  a  like  sum  for  hydro- 
electric equipment  in  California.  In  New 
York  City  the  local  contracts  registered  for 
building  exceeded  all  records  of  the  last  ten 
years.  From  the  3,000  members  of  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  came  word, 
in  response  to  inquiries  of  American  Indus- 
tries, the  official  organ  of  the  association,  that 
they  would  put  at  least  200,000  additional 
hands  at  work  before  January  next.  If  the 
rest  of  the  13,000  manufacturers  of  the  coun- 
try employing  more  than  100  hands  each  do 
equally  well,  that  will  mean  a  call  for  at  least 
650,000  more  employees  in  that  branch  of  in- 
dustry. 


TpHE  short-of-help  cry  was,  in  fact,  raised 
■■•  in  Pennsylvania  and  some  sections  of 
the  Middle  West  within  a  week  after  Taft's 
election,  and  the  call  "Come  back!"  went  at 
once  from  the  agents  of  the  transatlantic 
steamship  lines  to  the  emigrants  who  have  re- 
turned to  the  old  world  during  the  last  year, 
the  number  being  226,000  in  excess  of  the  year 
previous.  Everywhere  the  voice  of  hope  and 
encouragement  has  been  raised.  "There  is 
nothing  in  sight,"  says  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
"to  alarm  the  industrial  world  and  keep  it 
from  giving  undivided  attention  to  a  most  im- 
portant task — the  full  restoration  of  prosper- 
ity." "There  is  not  a  single  cloud  on  our 
commercial  sky,"  says  the  Washington  Star, 
jubilantly;  "basic  conditions  are  splendid.  In- 
dustry is  ready  to  take  up  its  march."  "We 
close  the  year  in  confidence  and  hope,"  sings 
the  Louisville  Post;  "the  wheels  begin  to  tura 
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— Macauley  in  N.  Y.  World. 

around ;  the  strain  is  relaxed ;  the  night  passes 
and  prosperity  dawns  on  a  self-governing 
people  secure  in  their  rights  and  loyal  to  their 
obligations." 


JN  THE  shooting  affray  in  Nash- 
ville in  which  ex-Senator  Car- 
mack  was  instantly  killed,  and  in 
the  murder  of  Captain  Rankin 
by  night-riders  in  the  western 
part  of  the  same  state,  Tennessee  assumes  for 
a  time  an  unenviable  prominence.  The  Car- 
mack  tragedy  is  a  sequel  to  the  recent  political 
campaign.  The  ex-Senator  was  a  candidate 
for  governor,  on  a  platform  declaring  for 
state-wide  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic.  He 
was  beaten  by  Governor  Patterson,  on  a  local 
option  platform.  In  his  campaign  and  in  his 
subsequent  writing  as  editor  of  the  Nashville 
Tennesseean,  Carmack  made  reference  in  his 
usual  caustic  style  to  one  of  Patterson's  lead- 
ing supporters,  Colonel  Duncan  Cooper.  The 
latter  demanded  that  his  name  be  kept  out  of 
Carmack's  paper.  The  demand  was  refused. 
Cooper  made  threats  of  personal  violence,  and 
Carmack  was  persuaded  by  his  associates  to 
arm  himself.  The  two  men  met  on  the  street. 
Carmack  and  the  son  of  the  colonel  exchanged 
shots,  Carmack  fell  dead,  young  Cooper  was 
taken  to  the  hospital  shot  in  the  shoulder,  and 
the  elder  Cooper  was  arrested.  No  event  has 
so  stirred  the  South  since  the  shooting  of 
Editor  Gonzales  by  Tillman  in  South  Carolina. 


'X'HE  men  are  all  prominent  citizens  and 
•*•  have  many  friends.  Carmack  was  twice  in 
Congress,  and  served  one  term  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  distinguishing  himself  for  his 
brilliancy  and  wit  as  a  debater.  He  was  at  the 
time  of  his  death  probably  the  most  popular 
man  in  Tennessee  politics.  The  Coopers  come 
of  a  distinguished  family  that  has  given  the 
state  a  senator,  a  chief  justice,  and  a  secre- 
tary to  President  Johnson.  Colonel  Cooper 
himself  was  a  friend  of  President  Cleveland's, 
is  one  of  Governor  Patterson's  intimate  ad- 
visers, and  used  to  be  a  close  friend  of  Car- 
mack, to  whom  he  gave  his  first  start  in  a 
journalistic  career.  Young  Cooper  is  just  out 
of  college,  has  been  studying  law,  and  is  said 
to  be  "a  boy  of  great  charm,  thoroly  liked  and 
regarded."  One  of  the  friends  of  all  three 
men.  Colonel  Shook,  says  of  the  tragedy: 
"This  thing  is  a  tremendous  shock  to  the  en- 
tire South;  it  is  equaled  by  nothing  since  the 
Civil  War."  He  apprehends  as  a  result  "vio- 
lent bitter  partizanship  between  prohibitionists 
and  anti-prohibitionists."  The  former,  it  may 
be  noted,  control  the  legislature  as  a  result  of 
the  election.  The  latter  elected  their  candi- 
date for  governor. 


JUST  OUT  OF  A  COLLEGE;  NOW  IN  A  PRISON 
CELL 

The  young  man  who  took  up  the  political  quarrel  of 
his  father.  Colonel  Duncan  Cooper,  and  shot  Ex-Senator 
Carmack  on  the  streets  of  Nashville. 


THE  CARMACK  TRAGEDY 
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ONLY  a  few  weeks  preceding  this  tragedy 
the  state  was  startled  by  the  murder  of 
Captain  Rankin,  and  the  escape,  almost  by 
miracle,  of  Judge  Taylor  from  the  same  fate. 
The  Carmack  tragedy  stands  by  itself.  The 
night-rider  murder  was  but  one  of  a  series  of 
acts  of  lawlessness  that  is  agitating  several 
states,  and  has  led  to  the  calling  of  a  confer- 
ence of  governors  to  consider  methods  for 
united  action,  namely,  the  governors  of  Ken- 
tucky, Arkansas  and  Tennessee,  and  perhaps 
those  of  Missouri,  Mississippi  and  Alabama.  In 
all  these  states,  but  especially  in  the  first  three, 
night-riding  of  about  the  same  sort  as  that 
which  characterized  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  in  its 
later  degenerate  days  has  been  revived,  for 
the  purpose  of  avenging  the  riders  for  real  or 
fancied  wrongs.  In  181 1  an  earthquake 
created  what  is  known  as  Reel  Foot  Lake,  in 
Western  Tennessee,  covering  40,000  acres.  It 
submerged  a  valuable  forest  of  walnut  trees. 
Thirty  years  ago  a  Mr.  Wilson  acquired  the 
land  grants  covering  the  region,  and  he  has 
been  ever  since  trying  to  drain  the  water  off, 
being  prevented  by  legal  proceedings.  On  the 
shores  of  the  lake  quite  a  community  of  squat- 
ters has  become  settled,  whose  livelihood  con- 


THE   BRILLIANT   VICTIM   OF  AN   ACRID   POLITI- 
CAL CONTROVERSY 

Ex-Senator  Carmack  was  one  of  the  most  popular  and 
able  men  of  the  South.  His  career  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  is  vividly  remembered  for  his  skill  as  a 
debater,  his  caustic  personal  remarks  and  his  abounding 
wit  and  eloquence.  He  is  hailed  by  many  as  a  Prohibi- 
tion  martyr. 

sists  in  large  part  of  fishing  in  the  waters  of 
the  lake. 


HIS    QUARREL    WITH    CARMACK    WAS    CARRIED 
OUT   TO   THE   DEATH 

Colonel  Duncan,  Cooper,  prominent  for  years  in  Ten- 
nessee politics,  demanded  that  his  name  be  kept  out  of 
Carmack's  paper.  Carmack's  refusal  led  to  the  fatal 
ending.  Colonel  Cooper  and  his  son  are  now  under 
arrest    for   murder, 


T  AST  March  a  lease  of  the  fishing  privi- 
•*— '  leges  was  made,  and  injunctions  were 
served  by  the  lessee  on  the  squatters.  Captain 
Rankin  and  Judge  Taylor  have  been  the  or- 
ganizers of  the  West  Tennessee  Land  Com- 
pany, which  purposes  to  reclaim  the  submerged 
land.  The  two  men  were  called  out  of  their 
hotel  one  evening  by  a  band  of  the  night- 
riders,  the  former  was  hung  and  shot,  and  the 
latter,  taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that  the 
rifles  of  his  captors  were  empty  for  the  mo- 
ment, plunged  through  a  bog  and  into  a  small 
river,  concealing  himself  in  the  twilight  behind 
a  log,  and  afterward  swimming  ashore  and 
wandering  about  the  country  for  two  nights 
and  a  day  before  he  reached  safety.  Governor 
Patterson  promptly  declared  the  region  under 
martial  law,  scores  of  arrests  have  been  made, 
several  of  the  lawless  conspirators  have  made 
confessions,  and  the  trials  are  soon  to  pro- 
ceed. The  grievance  of  the  squatters  is  one 
that  excites  the  sympathy  of  many,  but  their 
methods,  which  are  practically  the  same  as 
those  used  in   Kentucky  in  the  war  of  the 
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LO,    THE    BRIDGEGROOM    COMETH  1" 


The  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi,  now  as  famous  for  his 
courtship  as  he  has  long  been  for  his  explorations,  is 
admired  for  a  face  which  combines  comeliness  with 
strength. 

tobacco-growers  against  the  warehouse  com- 
bination, and  in  other  states  to  prevent  the 
marketing  of  cotton,  in  order  to  force  up  the 
price,  is  becoming  a  serious  menace  to  a 
large  part  of  the  South. 


'X'O  SAY  that  such  things  are  condoned  in 
*■  the  South  would  be  entirely  untrue  so  far 
at  least  as  the  leading  newspapers  are  con- 
cerned. Kentucky  is  witnessing,  as  a  result  of 
night-riding,  according  to  the  Louisville 
Courier  Journal,  an  actual  exodus  of  farmers, 
who  are  disposing  of  their  property  and  mov- 
ing but  of  the  state.  The  editorial  utterances 
in  the  press  of  the  South  strongly  condemn 
the  lawlessness.  Here  is  one  of  them,  from 
the  Columbia,  S.  C,  State:  'We  wish  to  here 
emphasize  one  certain  truth:  The  men  and  the 
newspapers  that  give  countenance  or  comfort 
to  any  lynchers  at  any  time  are  giving  warmth 
and  food  to  the  reptile  representatives  of  that 
.spirit  of  savagery  that  was  exemplified  in  Ten- 
nessee. There  can  be  no  condoning,  no  tem- 
porizing with  that  spirit.  The  law  must  be 
master;  not  through  sufferance  of  the  mob, 
ibut--fpi   those  that  dp  not  love  it — through 


terror  of  its  strength."  The  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch  calls  Colonel  Cooper's  reason  for  the 
shooting  of  Carmack  miserably  artificial  and 
weak.  "Riots,  forcible  boycotts,  night  riders, 
cotton  burners,  lynchers,  gentlemen  murder- 
ers," it  says,  "all  alike  aim  perhaps  unwittingly, 
but  none  the  less  surely,  at  the  destruction  of 
law,  and  with  the  law  goes  society."  The 
Baltimore  Sun  thinks  that  if  Colonel  Cooper 
has  too  sensitive  a  soul  for  the  give-and-take 
of  political  warfare  he  should  have  retired 
long  ago  from  politics.  Viewed  even  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  "code  of  honor,"  Mr. 
Carmack,  it  thinks,  was  the  victim  of  "a  cow- 
ardly murder."  Here  is  a  sample  Northern 
comment,  from  the  New  York   World: 

"It  is  no  defence  to  say  that  there  was  right 
and  wrong  on  both  sides.  There  usually  is.  But 
this  method  of  settling  political  quarrels  is  a 
brutal  survival  from  times  when  cave  men  fought 
for  cocoanuts  with  clubs.  It  is  on  a  level  with 
gang  murders  or  Black  Hand  feuds  among  the 
most  degraded  toughs  of  New  York.  With  such 
sordid  crimes  neither  personal  honor  nor  sense 
of  public  duty  has  any  conceivable  connection. 
In  the  sequel  of  this  tragedy  the  State  of  Teir- 
nessee  is  itself  on  trial.  Its  title  to  civilization  is 
clouded  if  such  a  murder  goes  unpunished  upow 
the  usual  plea  of  'self-defence.' " 


IWO  mutually  irreconcilable  sets- 
of  "facts"  continued  throughout 
the  month  just  ended  to  involve 
in  more  uncertainty  than  ever 
both  the  time  and  the  place  of 
that  marriage  between  the  Duke  of  the 
Abruzzi  and  Miss  Katherine  Elkins,  of  West 
Virginia.  Much  and  definite  information,  dis- 
seminated from  the  home  of  the  young  lady, 
justified  an  inference  that  the  wedding  might 
be  celebrated  this  very  month.  Within  a  fort- 
night have  come  despatches  from  Rome  hint- 
ing the  remoteness  of  the  possibility  that  the 
Abruzzi-Elkins  union  can  come  to  pass  in  any 
event.  The  Tribuna  and  other  newspapers 
published  in  Rome  continued  their  expressions 
of  disgust  at  what  they  deem  "the  undue  in- 
terference of  the  American  press"  in  the 
private  affairs  of  the  Italian  nobleman.  All 
the  particulars  which  have  appeared  with  re- 
gard to  the  "million  dollar  dowry,"  the  con- 
version of  the  young  lady  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic religion,  the  family  dissension  in  the  house 
of  Savoy,  the  presents  purchased  for  the  bride, 
the  messages  sent  by  the  young  lady  to  the 
Duke,  are  characterized  as  mere  inventions. 
Even  the  positive  statement  that  Prince  Luiga 
Amedeo  of  Savoy- Aosta,  Duke  of  the  Abruzz^, 
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has  been  given  three  months'  leave  of  absence 
as  an  officer  of  the  Italian  navy  with  permis- 
sion to  visit  foreign  countries,  is  contradicted. 
Tall,  clean  shaven,  with  finely  chiselled  fea- 
tures and  of  a  rich  olive  complexion  deepened 
by  constant  exposure  to  wind  and  weather,  the 
Duke  looked,  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  which 
he  paid  to  this  country  months  ago,  a  picture 
of  young  and  vigorous  manhood.  His  count- 
enance has  paled  of  late,  according  to  reports. 
The  cares  in  which  his  courtship  has  in- 
volved him  are  many  and  trying  to  the  temper. 


AS  TO  the  manner  in  which  the  Abruzzi- 
Elkins  marriage — assuming  that  it  is  ac- 
tually to  take  place — would  be  solemnized,  the 
assertion  made  in  our  newspapers  some  weeks 
since  that  the  place  for  the  ceremony  will  be 
Washington  is  again  contradicted  by  the 
Rome  Tribuna.  That  daily  points  out  a  pro- 
vision in  the  Italian  civil  code  to  the  effect 
that  the  marriage  of  a  member  of  the  Italian 
royal  family  shall  take  place  before  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  acting  as  an  officer  of  the 
civil  state,  and  the  president  of  the  council 
of  ministers  (the  Premier)  officiating  as  the 
crown  notary.  It  is  highly  improbable  that 
the  President  of  the  Italian  Senate  and  the 
Prime  Minister  of  the  kingdom  will  proceed 
to  America.  Perhaps  there  is  to  be  a  religious 
ceremony  in  this  country  and  a  legal  ceremony 
in  the  native  land  of  the  Duke ;  but  this  again, 
observes  the  Roman  organ,  would  involve  so 
many  revolutionary  practices  in  the  procedure 
of  both  church  and  state  as  to  be  well  nigh 
impossible.  There  has  been  talk  of  a  pos- 
sible renunciation  by  the  Duke  of  his  rights 
to  the  throne,  but  this  point  has  not  been 
pressed,  notwithstanding  the  conservatism  of 
a  few  of  the  Savoy  princesses. 


T^HE  conversion  of  the  King  of  Italy  from 
■■■  opposition  to  this  match  to  an  attitude 
of  warm  approval  is  due,  say  European  gos- 
sips, to  his  own  failure  to  make  his  reign 
socially  successful.  Queen  Elena  is  a  failure 
socially  as  well.  But  for  the  brilliance  of  the 
Queen  Dowager,  Margherita — no  friend  to  the 
American  alliance  of  the  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi 
— the  house  of  Savoy  would  present  rather  a 
shabby  aspect  to  the  Roman  world  of  nobles, 
ecclesiastics  and  foreign  visitors.  Only  the 
pilgrimages  to  the  Vatican  now  remind  the 
visitor  to  the  Italian  capital  that  the  eternal 
city  was  once  mistress  of  the  world.  Victor 
Immanuel  III  is  said  to  feel  this  circumstance 
keenly.     Possessed  of  a  warm  heart,  a  keen 


THE    POSSIBLE    AMERICAN    DUCHESS 

Miss  Katherine  Elkins  has  that  type  of  beauty  to 
which  the  term  "statuesque"  is  often  applied.  She  exem- 
plifies what  the  Parisian  male  dressmakers  call  "the 
American  figure" — long  of  limb,  erect  in  carriage  and 
with  an  absence  of  that  droop_  at  the  shoulder  which 
Burne-Jones  puts   into  his  divinities. 

and  cultured  intellect  and  great  power  of  work, 
he  lacks  that  geniality  which  makes  sovereigns 
popular  in  these  democratic  days,  according 
to  the  London  Post.  Nowadays  the  Queen, 
engrossed  in  the  care  of  a  young  family,  goes 
scarcely  anywhere.    The  Queen  mother  has  to 
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sustain  the  social  burdens  of  the  dynasty.  It 
is  she,  we  read,  who  patronizes  art  and  music, 
literature  and  learning,  opens  new  buildings 
and  inaugurates  works  of  charity. 


might  imply  a  formal  renunciation  of  the 
Pope's  claim  to  be  the  only  sovereign  with  a 
right  to  reign  in  Rome. 


A  CCEPTING  at  its  face  value  the  story 
■*»■  that  the  Queen  Dowager  of  Italy  has 
entered  an  objection  to  the  Abruzzi-Elkins 
wedding,  the  position  of  the  American  heiress, 
were  she  wedded  to  his  Highness  in  spite  of 
that,  would  be  enormously  difficult.  Combin- 
ing unusual  intellectual  power  with  great  per- 
sonal charm,  Margherita  continues  to  enthrall, 
"as  she  has  always  enthralled,"  all  classes  of 
Italians.  Moreover,  she  is  an  Italian,  more 
than  ever  "the  pearl  of  Savoy."  Without  her 
aid,  society  in  Italy,  says  the  London  Post, 
would  almost  wholly  lack  "that  lustre  which 
royalty  adds,"  The  Italians  rejoice  that 
Queen  Elena  is  a  good  mother  and  devoted 
wife,  but  they  regret  that  she  does  not  show 
herself  more  in  public.  It  is  the  expectation 
of  the  King  of  Italy,  says  rumor,  that  an 
American  heiress,  gifted  with  the  social  charms 
for  which  her  countrywomen  are  so  famous, 
will  remodel  the  etiquet  of  the  somewhat 
shabby  court,  and  bring  to  the  Quirinal  some 
of  the  glitter  which  attaches  too  exclusively 
to  the  court  of  the  Vatican.  From  a  finan- 
cial and  spectacular  point  of  view,  therefore, 
the  house  of  Savoy  feels  no  opposition  to  the 
engagement. 


jV/f  ANY  of  the  comments  made  in  minis- 
^'•■'  terial  Italian  organs  on  the  romantic 
episode  in  the  Italian  royal  house  include  an 
exhortation  to  the  Pope  to  reconcile  himself 
with  the  house  of  Savoy.  Clerical  papers  in 
the  kingdom  insist  that  the  sovereign  pontiff 
has  placed  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  Abruz- 
zi-Elkins match.  Pope  Pius  X  is  even  ready 
to  join  the  other  sovereign — his  Holiness  is  a 
king  in  the  Vatican — at  Rome  in  offering  his 
congratulations.  The  political  differences  be- 
tween the  house  of  Savoy,  says  one  paper,  and 
the  papacy  have  never  prevented  the  personal 
relations  of  the  heads  of  the  two  powers  from 
being  courteous.  The  politeness  and  private 
good  will  of  the  pontiff  are,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  exhibited  on  an  occasion  when  the 
family  feelings  of  the  royal  house  are  strongly 
appealed  to.  It  may  turn  out  true  that  should 
Miss  Elkins  wed  the  Duke  in  Washington,  the 
apostolic  delegate  will  officiate  at  the  cere- 
mony with  the  co-operation  of  the  one  prince 
of  the  church  in  the  United  States,  Cardinal 
Gibbons.     But  nothing  will  be  permitted  that 


rABULOUS  notions  regarding  the  wealth 
*  of  the  Duke's  bride  are  in  circulation 
among  the  Abruzzese,  who  can  scarcely  be- 
lieve the  report  that  Miss  Elkins  is  a  white 
woman.  The  men  of  the  Abruzzi  come  in 
large  numbers  to  America,  but  their  ignor- 
ance of  the  outer  world  is  reported  in  the 
London  Telegraph  to  be  astounding.  They 
understand  that  the  Americans  are  for  the 
most  part  of  English  descent,  and  as  the  Eng- 
lish are  black  it  follows  that  Miss  Elkins  must 
be  black  too !  However,  the  Abruzzese  under- 
stand that  West  Virginia  is  an  important  state, 
the  revenues  of  which  will  afford  the  Duke's 
bride  a  fine  income.  "This  is  not  precisely  a 
misapprehension,"  says  the  Rome  Avanti,  "for 
the  fortune  of  the  Senator  comes  from  his 
ownership  of  coal  lands  and  railroads  in  the 
state."  As  for  the  Abruzzi,  that  region  of 
Italy  is  as  mountainous  as  West  Virginia,  but, 
unlike  the  American  state,  it  has  an  immem- 
orial history,  and  has  given  great  singers  and 
improvisatori  to  the  world.  Among  them  was 
that  Gabriel  Rossetti  who  became  the  father  of 
Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti.  Gabriel  d'Annunzio 
— his  real  name  is  Gaetano  Rapagnetto — hail? 
from  the  Abruzzi,  where  the  Duke  is  almost 
divine. 


LJ  UNGARIAN  newspapers  have  taken  the 
*  *  profoundest  interest  in  that  feature  of 
the  Abruzzi-Elkins  courtship  which  elimin- 
ates the  morganatic  element  from  it  alto- 
gether. The  heir  to  the  throne  of  Austria- 
Hungary  has  a  morganatic  wife  whose  chil- 
dren are  excluded  from  the  throne  because  her 
birth  was  not  royal.  The  spectacle  of  an 
American  girl  received  on  terms  of  absolute 
equality  into  the  proudest  reigning  family  in 
Europe  will  tremendously  influence,  predicts 
the  Paris  Figaro,  the  course  of  the  agitation 
to  secure  for  the  Princess  Hohenberg — once 
the  Countess  Chotek — the  rank  she  desires  for 
the  sake  of  her  children.  The  whole  subject 
of  morganatic  marriages  has  been  rendered 
acute  in  Austria  by  the  gossip  to  which  the 
Abruzzi  romance  has  led.  The  Hungarians 
are  more  determined  than  ever,  says  the  Buda- 
pest Hirlap,  to  place  the  crown  of  St.  Stephen 
upon  the  brow  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  Arch- 
duke Franz  Ferdinand — "be  the  objections  of 
the  haughty  Austrians  mountain  high."  But 
the  American  Duchess  of  the  Abruzzi  will  be 
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deemed  a  morganatic  wife  at  the  court  of 
Vienna,  says  the  Rome  Avanti,  whatever  rank 
Italy  may  give  her. 

*  * 
SHRILL  cry  of  "Votes  for 
women !"  came  from  the  ladies' 
gallery  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons as  the  members  of  that 
deliberative  body  settled  them- 
selves in  their  seats  to  listen  to  the  final  stage 
of  the  debate  on  the  licensing  bill.  In  an  in- 
stant every  masculine  countenance  on  the  floor 
below  was  upturned  to  the  brass-work  filling 
the  spaces  between  the  stone  mullions  of  the 
balcony  reserved  for  spectators  of  the  fair  sex. 
A  young,  smartly  gowned  but  dishevelled 
woman  of  unusual  prettiness  was  struggling 
with  attendants  wearing  faultless  evening 
dress  and  badges  of  authority.  Before  the 
occupant  of  the  Speaker's  chair  had  recovered 
his  presence  of  mind  sufficiently  to  order  a 
resumption  of  the  interrupted  debate,  a  two- 
foot  banner  was  thrust  through  the  brass-work 
— technically  called  the  grille — and  a  shower 
of  handbills  began  to  descend  upon  the  Con- 
servatives, Liberals,  Laborites,  Home  Rulers 
and  Socialists  below.  "Mr.  Speaker !" 
shrieked  the  pretty  lady,  resisting  with  all  her 
strength  the  efforts  of  the  sergeant-at-arms 
to  put  his  hand  over  her  mouth,  "we  have 
listened  too  long  to  the  illogical  utterances  of 
men  who  know  not  what  they  say.  Attend  to 
the  women !  We  demand  of  this  government, 
calling  itself  Liberal,  but  really  the  most  il- 
liberal  "      By  this  time  the  staflf  of  the 

sergeant-at-arms  had  managed  to  suspend  the 
powers  of  speech  of  Miss  Helen  Fox — for 
that  ornament  of  the  Women's  Freedom 
League  was  leading  this  most  sensational  of 
all  the  suffragette  demonstrations — but  they 
could  not  hustle  her  out  of  the  ladies'  gallery 
because  she  had  padlocked  herself  to  the 
brass-work. 


C'OR  fully  ten  minutes  the  attendants  pulled 
*  desperately  at  the  grille  in  vain  efforts 
to  wrest  it  from  its  supports,  during  which 
interval  Miss  Helen  Fox  delivered  herself  of 
fragments  of  a  speech  she  had  prepared  on  the 
rights  of  woman.  Meanwhile  the  two-foot 
banner  had  descended  on  the  end  of  its  rope 
supports  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  reporters' 
tables,  where  it  flaunted  itself  in  the  faces  of 
the  Commons  with  the  announcement  that  the 
"Women's  Freedom  League  demands  votes  for 
women  this  session."    For  another  young  lady, 


THE    SUFFRAGETTE    WHO     CHAINED     HERSELF 
UP  AND    DEFIED  THE  HOUSE   OF  COMMONS 

Miss  Helen  Fox  arrived  in  the  ladies'  gallery  with 
a  padlock  and  chain  concealed  in  a  bag.  Watching  her 
opportunity,  she  chained  herself  to  the  brass  work  and 
interrupted  the  debate  on  the  licensing  bill  with  a  loud 
vociferation  that  the  women  of  the  country  want  the 
suffrage.  It  took  several  men  ten  minutes  to  get  the 
young  woman   away. 

Miss  Muriel  Mathers,  had  chained  herself  to 
the  grille  and  was  jabbing  the  staff  of  the  ser- 
geant-at-arms with  a  hatpin  while  she  cried 
to  the  House  of  Commons  below:  "For  forty 
years  we  have  listened  behind  this  grille.  We, 
the  women  of  England ;  we,  your  wives,  sisters 

and  sweethearts "     At  this   stage  of  the 

demonstration  the  brass-work  yielded  to  the 
tugging  of  a  dozen  men,  and  came  out  of  its 
fastenings  with  a  suddenness  that  precipitated 
suffragettes,  police,  sergeants-at-arms  and 
locksmiths  to  the  floor.  Some  twenty  women 
occupants  of  the  gallery  had  by  this  time  fled 
to  the  corridor  without.  Below  all  was  con- 
fusion. 


CHOWERS  of  handbills  were  still  descend- 
*^  ing  at  intervals  upon  the  Speaker's  chair 
and  falling  in  profusion  at  the  feet  of  the 
Prime  Minister,  who  had  hurried  in  from  the 
lobby  when  the  ladies  were  pried  from  their 
moorings.  The  literature  emanated  from  the 
strangers'  gallery,  in  which  a  tall,  pale  youth 
was  loudly  demanding  justice  for  the  women 
of  England.  He  was  thrown  out  by  the  scruff 
of  the  neck,  whereupon  a  fresh  distribution 
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THE  SUFFRAGETTE  QUARTETTE  UNDER  ARREST 

The  four  young  women,  who  in  their  facetiousness  have  donned  male  overcoats,  include  that  champion  of 
votes  for  women  who  padlocked  herself  to  the  grille  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Miss  Helen  Fox.  She  is 
at  the  reader's  right.  At  the  other  end  of  the  line  is  that  able  organizer  of  the  suffragettes.  Miss  Alison 
Noilans,  on  her  immediate  left  being  Mrs.  How  Martyn,  a  rising  orator  of  the  ag^itation,  while  Mrs.  Billing^on 
Greig,    the    eloquent,    is    seen    pinning    a    sprig    of   something  to  the  lapel  of  her  coat. 


OUT    OF    JAIL    AGAIN    AND    UNREPENTANT 

These  women  have  just  terminated  a  sentence  of  three  months  at  Holloway  Jail  for  breaking  through  the 
police  linet  and  forcing  their  way  into  forbidden  placet  as  a  ntethod  of  attracting  public  attention  to  the  crusade 
ia  laTor  of  votes  for  women. 


Ihi   JAIL   AND    our    OF   JAIL 
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THE    ORDEAL   OF    CHRISTABEL   PANKHURST 

She  is  here  in  the  police  court  which  sent  her  to  prison  for  attempting  to  "rush"  the  Commons,  and 
she  is  readily  distinguishable  by  her  attitude  of  strained  attention,  her  cheek  resting  in  a  hand  as  she  stands 
in  her  white  dress.  Mrs.  Flora  Drummond,  one  of  the  very  greatest  of  the  suffragette  leaders,  has  a_  hand 
at  her  forehead,  while  Mrs.  Emmeline  Pankhurst,  widowed  mother  of  Christabel,  holds  a  folded  paper  in  one 
hand   as  she   sits  on   the   hither   side   in   the  railed   pen.  


SUFFRAGETTE    HEROINES    APOTHEOSIZED 

These  women  have  just  been  released  from  Hollo  way  jail,  and  they  are  going  to  a  suffragette  mass  meet- 
ing in  white  dresses,  preceded  by  a  band.  These  ceremonial  demonstrations  occur  whenever  a  fresh  batch  of 
•unragettes  terminate  tneir  periods  of  durance  on  bread  and    water. 
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of  handbills  from  another  direction  brought 
on  a  new  hubbub.  But  all  this  was  panto- 
mime beside  the  fury  of  the  fray  outside  in  the 
narrow  passage  which  leads  from  the  corridor 
to  the  gallery.  Miss  Helen  Fox  was  still 
chained  securely  to  that  section  of  the  grille 
which  had  been  wrested  from  the  stone.  She 
walked  at  the  length  of  her  chain  in  the  wake 
of  men  carrying  the  heavy  brass  work,  while 
Miss  Muriel  Mathers,  in  the  same  predica- 
ment, brought  up  the  rear  of  what  had  now 
become  a  suffragette  Sedan.  It  took  ten  min- 
utes of  steady  filing  to  free  the  captives  from 
their  fetters,  so  securely  had  the  ladies  bound 
themselves  with  chains  fastened  around  their 
waists  by  means  of  patent  self-locking  pad- 
locks. 


IT  WAS  by  this  time  manifest  that  the  suffra- 
gettes in  the  ladies'  gallery  were  subordin- 
ate factors  in  a  conspiracy  generalled  from  the 
street  to  storm  the  House  of  Commons 
through  the  lobbies.  Women  with  permits  had 
been  arriving  since  eight  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, some  coming  in  couples,  and  others  singly. 
A  whole  battalion  had  organized  itself  at  the 
base  of  the  equestrian  statue  of  Richard  the 
First  in  the  square  outside.  The  suspicions 
of  the  police  had  been  excited  as  far  back  as 
the  dinner  hour.  The  secrets  of  the  Women's 
Freedom  League — not  to  be  confused  with  that 
"National  Women's  Social  and  Political 
Union"  of  which  Mrs.  Pankhurst  and  her 
daughters  are  the  inspiration  and  example — 
were  betrayed  to  the  police,  now  drawn  across 
the  entrance  to  the  Commons  by  St.  Stephen's 
porch.  Just  then  the  noted  leader  of  the 
Women's  Freedom  League,  Mrs.  Marion 
Holmes,  appeared  at  the  head  of  twenty 
women  and  charged  the  platoon  of  police 
guarding  -the  ..entrance  by  the  porch.  This 
created  the  confui^on  under  cover  of  which 
Miss  Dorothy  Malony,  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive orators  in  the  agitation,  was  enabled  to 
mount  the  plinth  of  the  equestrian  statue.  The 
riot  had  now  begun. 


OUFFRAGETTES  from  all  over  England 
*^  were  in  the  crowds  that  by  this  time  had 
gathered  to  witness  what  was  meant  to  be  an 
invasion  by  physical  force  of  the  floor  of  the 
Commons.  "Now  then,"  shouted  the  inspector 
in  charge  of  the  three  hundred  policemen  on 
duty  in  the  square,  as  he  stood  on  tiptoe  at 
the  foot  of  the  statue  and  raised  his  arm  to 
seize  Miss  Dorothy  Malony  by  the  only  por- 
tion of  her  frame  available  for  that  purpose, 


her  ankles,  "come  down  off  of  that,  will  you?" 
The  arm  of  the  young  lady  was  around  the 
horse's  neck,  but  she  managed  to  kick  the 
policeman's  hat  off,  while  Mrs.  Marion 
Holmes,  having  effected  a  diversion,  rushed 
the  platoon  under  the  command  of  the  in- 
spector, who,  clinging  to  Dorothy  Malony's 
ankle,  fell.  The  ensuing  melee  prevented  co- 
operation between  the  demonstrators  outside 
and  those  within,  for  at  the  very  moment  the 
young  women  in  the  ladies'  gallery  were  pad- 
locking themselves  to  the  grille,  crying  "Votes 
for  Women !"  Miss  Malony  was  flat  at  the 
base  of  King  Richard's  statue  with  the  police 
inspector  beside  her,  and  Mrs.  Holmes,  with 
her  force  of  suffragettes,  was  beating  back  the 
reinforcements  from  Scotland  Yard. 


FIFTEEN  women,  all  conspicuous  in  one 
capacity  or  another  as  workers  for  the 
suffragette  cause,  were  soon  behind  the  bars. 
Less  than  a  week  prior  to  this  riot,  Mrs.  Em- 
meline  Pankhurst,  the  ablest  strategist  evolved 
by  the  suffragette  rebellions,  and  her  no  less 
famous  daughter,  Miss  Christabel  Pankhurst, 
had  been  sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprisonment 
at  hard  labor  for  an  attempt  to  rush  the  Com- 
mons, in  repelling  which  the  services  of  more 
than  three  thousand  policemen  had  been  requi- 
sitioned. Undaunted  by  the  tactical  failure  at 
the  plinth  of  King  Richard's  monument,  the 
suffragettes  held  a  monster  meeting  the  very 
next  night.  Its  dramatic  moment  was  the 
simultaneous  rising  of  the  whole  vast  audience 
in  silent  salute  to  the  leaders  and  workers  now 
in  prison.  Miss  Christabel  Pankhurst  was  at 
that  moment  wearing  prison  garb  in  Holloway 
jail.  For  the  greater  part  of  the  day  she  en- 
dured solitary  confinement.  She  was  not  al- 
lowed to  have  newspapers  or  letters  or  any 
communication,  except  at  infrequent  intervals, 
with  the  outside  world.  Altho  her  imprisoned 
mother  has  been  transferred  to  the  hospital. 
Miss  Christabel  is  indomitable,  and  sent  her 
congratulations  to  the  fomenters  of  last 
month's  riot. 


'T'HE  Draconian  severities  of  the  prison 
■■•  rigor  meted  out  to  the  Pankhurst  ladies 
precipitated  something  like  a  tumult  in  the 
House  of  Commons  before  any  suffragette  had 
padlocked  herself  to  the  grille.  That  able 
member  of  the  trio  of  "yellow  journalist" 
brethren  controlling  so  many  London  publica- 
tions, Mr.  Cecil  Harmsworth,  asked  the  Home 
Secretary  to  consider  the  possibility  of  treat- 
ing the  imprisoned  suffragettes  less  harshly. 


CHINA   CHANCES  HER  RVLER 
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Before  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  could  reply,  a 
Liberal  member  urged  him  to  take  care  that 
"these  rich  and  delicately  nurtured  ladies  re- 
ceive exactly  the  same  treatment  as  is  meted 
out  to  the  poor  starving  wives  of  unemployed 
workmen  when  they  are  tempted  to  break  the 
law  and  assault  the  police."  The  hint  was 
received  with  loud  applause  by  those  among 
the  Commons  who  profess  to  be  disgusted  at 
suffragette  termagence.  The  Home  Secre- 
tary got  upon  his  feet  long  enough  to  tell  the 
house  that  the  discipline  to  which  suffragettes 
are  subjected  while  in  prison  depends  upon  the 
"division"  to  which  the  committing  magistrate 
assigns  them.  In  his  official  capacity,  Mr. 
Gladstone  averred  he  could  not  ameliorate 
the  lot  of  Miss  Pankhurst. 


I  N  CONSEQUENCE  of  the  attempt  to  "rush" 
*•  the  Commons  for  which  the  Pankhursts 
won  their  present  martyrdom,  thousands  of 
London  policemen  had  to  be  ordered  to  special 
duty,  ten  persons  were  severely  wounded  in 
scuffles,  seven  constables  were  put  on  the  sick 
list,  thirty-seven  persons  were  arrested,  and 
traffic  was  stopped  in  the  metropolis  of  the 
world  for  hours.  At  the  trial  of  the  Pank- 
hursts, no  less  eminent  a  member  of  the  As- 
quith  ministry  than  its  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, David  Lloyd-George,  went  into  the 
witness-box.  He  happened  to  be  passing 
through  Trafalgar  Square  with  his  little 
daughter  while  Mrs.  Pankhurst  and  her 
daughter  were  haranguing  the  open  air  meet- 
ing which  the  London  Spectator  denounces  as 
the  most  deliberate  and  dangerous  conspiracy 
against  the  peace  of  the  realm  in  the  past  de- 
cade. The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was 
mercilessly  cross-examined  by  Miss  Pank- 
hurst herself,  who  has  passed  her  examination 
for  admission  to  the  bar,  but  can  not  practice 
because  of  her  sex.  Much  of  the  illustrious 
Welshman's  evidence  had  reference  to  the 
phraseology  of  a  handbill  containing  the  words 
"to  rush  the  House  of  Commons" — illegal  and 
provocative  words  in  the  eyes  of  the  law. 


ASSUMING  the  part  of  leading  counsel  for 
the  defence  not  only  of  herself  but  of 
her  mother  and  of  that  other  distinguished 
suffragette,  Mrs.  Flora  Drummond,  on  trial 
likewise  as  an  inciter  to  riot,  Miss  Christabel 
Pankhurst  divested  herself  of  her  elegant  prin- 
cess coat,  fitted  to  the  figure  with  great  exact- 
ness, and  stood  revealed  in  a  gown  of  spotless 
white  accentuated  at  the  waist  line  through 
the  medium  of  a  green  and  mauve  belt.    Small 


Directoire  lines  predominated  in  Miss  Pank- 
hurst's  effective  hat,  drooping  at  both  sides  of 
the  wide  brim.  Never  had  the  melody  of  her 
accent  a  more  ringing  emphasis  than  when  she 
fenced  verbally  with  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  regarding  the  significance  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  incendiary  exhortation  to  "rush" 
the  Commons.  Even  the  Home  Secretary, 
Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone,  who  went  in  his  turn 
upon  the  stand  and  submitted  to  the  cross- 
examination  of  the  most  celebrated  young 
woman  in  England  to-day,  was  as  much  at  bay 
as  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  for  both 
had  to  admit  much  academic  championship  of 
woman  suffrage  in  the  past.  That  was  all  the 
fair  suffragette  wanted.  She  went  to  jail,  but 
her  prestige  is  greater  than  ever. 


T  N  SAYING  it  must  be  difficult  for  "the  more 
*  thoughtful  advocates  of  parliamentary 
votes  for  women"  to  justify  the  latest  measures 
adopted  for  the  pursuance  of  their  end,  the 
London  Times  reflects  the  general  newspaper 
sentiment  in  England.  "It  is  probable,"  ob- 
serves the  great  British  organ,  "that  few  of 
the  women  who  within  the  past  two  weeks 
have  been  attempting  to  incite  a  mob  to  rush 
the  House  of  Commons  have  any  intelligent 
idea  of  the  nature  of  the  action."  Those  whose 
lives  have  been  spent,  we  read  further,  "as  is 
the  case  with  the  majority  of  the  women  of 
this  country,  in  the  shelter  of  a  man-made 
social  code  which  guards  them  at  every  point 
from  the  rougher  realities  of  existence,"  can 
naturally  not  realize  "the  dangerous  implica- 
tions of  such  an  attempt."  The  whole  epi- 
sode, from  the  original  distribution  of  the  in- 
flammatory handbills  among  the  unemployed 
and  the  ignorant  by  Miss  Pankhurst's  party 
to  the  filing  apart  of  the  grille  and  the  suffra- 
gettes, are  denounced  by  this  commentator  as 
"those  childish  demonstrations  which  silly 
women  think  clever." 


^LL  the  weight  of  Yuan-Shi-Kai's 
growing  influence  at  Peking  was 
thrown  into  the  scales  to  make 
Prince  Chun  regent  of  the 
Chinese  Empire  last  month. 
Cable  despatches  point  to  the  complete  suc- 
cess of  that  clique  among  the  grand  mandarins 
which  looks  for  light  and  leading  to  Yuan-Shi- 
Kai,  for  he  is  the  most  progressive  of  the 
Chinese  viceroys  and  the  personal  adviser  of 
Prince  Chun,  whose  little  son,  it  would  seem, 
is   set  upon  the   steps  of  the  throne.    Tsai- 
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OPENED  HIS  MOUTH  AND  PUT  HIS  FOOT  IN  IT 

Emperor  William  is  here  revealed  in  a  late  photograph 
from  which  many  lines  of  care  and  age  are  flatteringly 
eliminated   by  the  court  photographer. 

Feng,  known  to  the  western  world,  about 
which  he  has  traveled  much,  as  Prince  Chun, 
is  a  brother  of  Kwang-Su,  the  eclipsed  poten- 
tate, who  was  so  completely  under  the  sway  of 
the  late  Empress  Dowager.  It  seems  to  be  the 
aim  of  the  clique  of  mandarins  at  Peking  to 
have  as  long  a  regency  as  possible,  according 
to  recent  despatches  in  the  Paris  Temps.  That 
motive  would  explain  the  selection  of  Prince 
Chun's  little  four-year-old  son  to  succeed  the 
Emperor  Kwang-Su,  whose  illness  and  strange 
death  form  the  subject  of  such  mysterious 
messages  from  the  Chinese  capital.  Yuan- 
Shi-Kai,  whatever  happens,  will  be  the  real 
ruler  of  China  henceforth,  according  to  the 
Journal  des  Debats.  His  one  rival  is  the  aged 
Prince  Ching,  a  reactionary  mandarin  of  a 
school  now  departing  from  the  sphere  of  prac- 
tical politics.  Prince  Chun,  the  new  regent,  is 
first  and  foremost  a  military  man  imbued  with 
western  ideas  of  strategy  and  tactics.  He, 
aided  by  Yuan-Shi-Kai,  will,  it  is  taken  for 
granted,  set  about  the  equipment  of  the  Chin- 
ese Empire  with  all  the  muniments  of  war. 
Prince  Chun's  ideal  is  the  great  general  staff 
at  Berlin,  and  he  is  quoted  as  having  said  while 
in  Germany  that  the  brains  of  a  nation  should 
be  put  into  its  artillery. 


[CROSS  the  mind  of  that  wittiest 
statesman  in  Europe,  Prince  von 
Biilow,  German  Imperial  Chan- 
cellor, fell  no  suspicions  of  the 
sensational  surprise  he  was  pre- 
paring for  the  whole  civilized  v/orld  when  he 
forwarded  to  the  Foreign  Office  at  Berlin 
some  half  dozen  sheets  of  paper  upon  which 
notes  of  some  of  his  sovereign's  innumerable 
talks  on  international  affairs  were  jotted. 
Prince  von  Bulow  happened  to  be  at  Norder- 
ney,  that  island  retreat  whither  he  repairs  at 
regular  intervals  for  rest  and  recuperation. 
His  perusal  of  his  beloved  Theocritus  and 
Heine,  and  his  rambles  about  the  shore  with 
his  little  dog  at  his  heels  are^  never  inter- 
rupted at  Norderney  except  by  the  occasional 
arrival  of  routine  official  documents  to  be 
passed  upon  by  a  secretary.  Meanwhile  an 
English  diplomatist  who  some  years  ago  re- 
tired from  the  service  of  his  country  had  been 
carrying  on  with  Emperor  William  himself  a 
correspondence  destined  to  result — had  the 
rusticating  Chancellor  only  foreseen  it — in  the 
publication  by  the  London  Telegraph  of  a 
document  which  it  well  describes  as  "of  a 
nature  probably  without  precedent  or  parallel 
in  the  history  of  the  press."  What  Prince 
von  Biilow  glanced  at  carelessly  in  his  Norder- 
ney retreat  was  a  manuscript  of  this  article — 
so  runs  the  officially  inspired  despatch — in 
which  "a  series  of  conversations  between  the 
Emperor  and  several  Englishmen,  held  at 
various  dates,  were  put  together."  His 
Majesty  happened  to  be  at  one  of  his  shooting 
lodges  at  the  time  the  Englishman's  request 
for  leave  to  print  came  in  the  morning  mail. 
William  II,  thus  on  recreation  bent,  had  the 
papers  put  into  the  despatch  box  leaving  for 
Norderney  that  very  night,  and  the  Chancel- 
lor's secretary  sent  the  documents,  in  his  turn, 
to  Berlin.  So  far  all  was  red  tape  and 
routine. 


'T'HE  two  separate  and  distinct  sensations 
*  precipitated  a  few  weeks  ago  by  this 
series  of  slips  might  still  have  been  suppressed 
but  for  the  further  fact  that  Herr  von  Schoen, 
the  capable  but  not  well-born  head  of  the 
Foreign  Office,  was  not  in  Berlin  when  the 
mail  from  Norderney  was  opened.  Even  the 
head  of  that  busiest  of  all  journalistic  centres, 
the  head  of  the  press  bureau  attached  to  the 
ministry,  was  away.  The  precious  "manu- 
script of  an  article  in  which  a  series  of  con- 
versations between  the  Emperor  and  several 
Englishmen,  held  at  various  dates,  were  put 
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together,"  fell  into  the  hands  of  an  attache, 
who  took  it  for  granted  that  its  publication 
was  already  a  thing  decided  upon  finally  by 
his  superiors.  "His  duty,"  to  employ  again 
the  official  language  of  the  inspired  despatches, 
"was  merely  to  examine  into  the  historical 
accuracy  of  the  data  contained  therein."  Back 
to  Norderney,  authoritatively  verified,  went 
the  manuscript;  but,  as  ill  luck  would  have  it 
again,  the  Imperial  Chancellor  this  time  was 
in  swimming.  The  statesman's  secretary 
therefore  sent  the  document  to, the  English- 
man with  a  brief  note  to  the  effect  that  the 
Emperor  did  not  object  to  its  publication. 


INTO  the  London  Telegraph,  under  head- 
■*•  lines  of  as  flagrant  a  character  as  its  staid 
English  typographical  dress  would  permit, 
went  the  words  which  Chancellor  von  Biilow 
had  not  troubled  himself  to  read  until  they 
confronted  him  in  print.  The  very  first  thing 
his  Imperial  Majesty  is  made  to  say  in  this 
most  effective  of  all  his  characteristic  in- 
formalities is:  "You  English  are  mad,  mad, 
mad  as  March  hares.  What  has  come  over 
you  that  you  are  so  completely  given  over  to 
suspicions  quite  unworthy  of  a  great  nation? 
What  more  can  I  do  than  I  have  done?  I 
declared  with  all  the  emphasis  at  my  com- 
mand in  my  speech  at  the  Guildhall  [London] 
that  my  heart  is  set  upon  peace,  and  that  it 
is  one  of  my  dearest  wishes  to  live  on  the  best 
of  terms  with  England."  These  words  were 
spoken  in  the  course  of  a  long  conversation 
between  William  II  and  an  English  diplomat- 
ist, now  retired,  who  professes  to  desire  the 
removal  of  "that  obstinate  misconception  of 
the  Kaiser's  feeling  towards  England"  which 
is  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  mind  of  the  average 
subject  of  King  Edward. 


AV/  ILLIAM  II  is  eager  to  remove  this  mis- 
'^  conception.  "Have  I  ever  been  false 
to  my  word?"  he  is  made  to  ask.  Falsehood 
and  prevarication,  he  insisted,  by  way  of  reply 
to  his  own  question,  are  false  to  his  nature. 
"My  actions  ought  to  speak  for  themselves; 
but  you  listen  not  to  them,  but  to  those  who 
misinterpret  and  distort  them.  That  is  a  per- 
sonal insult  which  I  feel  and  resent.  To  be 
forever  misjudged,  to  have  my  repeated  offers 
of  friendship  weighed  and  scrutinized  with 
jealous,  mistrustful  eyes,  taxes  my  patience 
severely."  At  this  point  may  be  interjected 
the  suspicion  of  the  London  Nezvs  that  the 
Emperor  was  speaking  with  an  eye  to  the 
United    States.    The   American   people,  too, 


THE  EMBARRASSED  CHANCELLOR 


Prince  von  Bulow  remains  the  most  distinguished 
looking  German  of  his  day,  unruffled  bv  the  indiscretion 
which  made  the  recent  session  of  the  Reichstag  on^ 
long   scolding    for    Bjnperor   William. 

listen  to  those  who  whisper  caution  on  the  sub' 
ject  of  William  II.  "I  have  said  time  and 
again/'  went  on  the  Emperor,  as  quoted  in  th« 
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London  Telegraph  (the  interview,  be  it  ob- 
served, is  officially  vouched  for  as  accurate), 
"that  I  am  a  friend  of  England,  and  your 
press — or  at  least  a  considerable  section  of  it — 
bids  the  people  of  England  refuse  my  prof- 
fered hand,  and  insinuates  that  the  other  holds 
a  dagger."  How,  his  Majesty  inquires,  can 
he  convince  a  nation  against  its  will?  The 
English  make  things  "difficult"  for  him. 


lyyi  OST  sensational  in  its  effects  upon  Lon- 
^■^^  don  of  all  the  sentences  in  the  "talk" 
between  the  mysterious  and  unidentified  Eng- 
lishman and  the  Emperor  is  this:  "The  pre- 
vailing sentiment  among  large  sections  of  the 
middle  and  lower  classes  of  my  own  people 
is  not  friendly  to  England."  The  Emperor  is 
thus,  he  says,  "in  a  minority  in  my  own  land,'* 
but  it  is  a  minority  of  the  best  elements — 
"just  as  it  is  in  England  with  respect  to  Ger- 
many." But  that  is  only  an  additional  reason 
why  William  II  resents  England's  refusal  to 
accept  his  solemn  assurance  that  he  is  her 
friend.  "I  strive  without  ceasing  to  improve 
relations,  and  you  retort  that  I  am  your  arch- 
enemy. Why  is  it?"  The  diplomat  ventured 
to  remind  his  Majesty  that  not  England  alone 
but  the  whole  of  Europe  had  viewed  with 
suspicion  the  recent  action  of  Berlin  in  send- 
ing a  German  consul  back  to  Fez  when  he  had 
left  that  capital  in  accordance  with  a  tacit 
agreement  that  the  powers  were  to  act  in 
harmony.  Germany's  sovereign  was  further 
reminded  that  Berlin  had  anticipated  the  joint 
action  of  France  and  Spain  by  suggesting  to 
the  powers  how  essential  it  was  for  them  to 
recognize  Mulai  Hafid  as  the  new  sultan  of 
Morocco.  His  Majesty  made  a  gesture  of  im- 
patience. "Yes,"  he  is  quoted  as  having  said, 
"that  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  way  Ger- 
man action  is  misrepresented."  Berlin,  in 
sending  the  German  representative  back  to 
his  post  at  Fez,  was  guided  only  by  the  wish 
that  he  should  look  after  the  private  interests 
of  his  Majesty's  subjects  in  that  capital.  Those 
subjects  were  clamoring  for  the  protection  of 
their  government  at  the  time.  "And  why  not 
send  him?"  inquired  William,  with  obvious 
irritation.  "Are  those  who  charge  Germany 
with  having  stolen  a  march  on  the  other 
powers  aware  that  the  French  consular  repre- 
sentative had  already  been  in  Fez  several 
months?" 


tile  to  Great  Britain.  "German  opinion  un- 
doubtedly was  hostile,"  conceded  the  German 
Emperor,  "bitterly  hostile.  The  press  was 
hostile.  Private  opinion  was  hostile."  But 
what  of  official  Berlin?  "Let  my  critics  ask 
themselves,"  went  on  the  Emperor,  "what 
brought  to  a  sudden  stop,  and,  indeed,  to  abso- 
lute collapse,  the  European  tour  of  the  Boer 
delegates  who  were  striving  to  obtain  Euro- 
pean intervention  ?"  Those  delegates  had  been 
welcomed  effusively  at  The  Hague.  Paris 
went  into  ecstasies  over  them.  Their  next 
stage  was  Berlin.  "The  German  people," 
William  II  pointed  out,  "would  have  crowned 
them  with  flowers."  They  asked  the  head  of 
the  Hohenzollern  dynasty  to  receive  them. 
He  refused.  German  agitation  against  Eng- 
land died  out  so  far  as  the  Boer  delegation 
was  concerned.  "Was  that,  I  ask,  the  act  of 
a  secret  enemy?"  William  II  looked  at  the 
Englishman  with  the  air  of  one  propounding 
a  poser. 


BUT  he  had  a  more  amazing  revelation  to 
make — "an  indiscretion  so  blazing,"  says 
the  Matin,  "that  words  die  unuttered  at  bare 
recital  of  it."  When  the  war  between  Boer 
and  Briton  was  at  its  height,  official  Berlin 
was  implored  by  official  Paris  and  official  St. 
Petersburg  to  join  them  in  calling  upon  offi- 
cial London  to  terminate  the  struggle.  "The 
moment  had  come,  they  said,  not  only  to  save 
the  Boer  republics  but  also  to  humiliate  Eng- 
land to  the  dust."  What  was  the  reply  of 
William  II?  "I  said,"  to  quote  his  own  words, 
"that  so  far  from  Germany  joining  in  any 
concerted  European  action  to  put  pressure 
upon  England  and  bring  about  her  downfall, 
Germany  would  always  keep  aloof  from  poli- 
tics that  could  bring  her  into  complications 
with  a  sea  power  like  England."  Posterity, 
added  the  ruler  of  the  German  Empire,  will 
yet  peruse  in  its  textual  integrity  the  language 
of  a  despatch — "now  in  the  archives  of  Wind- 
sor Castle" — in  which  William  II  informed 
Queen  Victoria  of  the  answer  he  had  made 
to  the  powers  which  had  invited  him  to  co- 
operate in  the  downfall  of  the  realm  ruled  by 
his  grandmother.  "Englishmen  who  now  in- 
sult me  by  doubting  my  word  should  know 
what  were  my  actions  in  the  hour  of  their 
adversity." 


f  T  IS  commonly  believed  by  the  English,  said 
'■  William  II  at  this  stage  of  the  talk,  that 
throughout  the  Boer  War  Germany  was  hos- 


17  XACTLY  nine  years  ago,  during  England's 
^  "black  week,"  when  disaster  followed  dis- 
aster for  her  at  the  front.  Emperor  William 
received,  he  says,  a  letter  from  Queen  Vic- 
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toria.  It  was  written  "in  sorrow  and  afflic- 
tion." The  Hohenzollern  at  once  replied  in 
sympathetic  terms.  "Nay,  I  did  more."  He 
bade  one  of  his  officers  procure  for  him  as 
precise  a  statement  as  possible  of  the  military 
situation  in  the  theatre  of  operations.  "With 
the  figures  before  me,"  his  Imperial  Majesty 
confided  to  his  interlocutor,  "I  worked  out 
what  I  considered  to  be  the  best  plan  of  cam- 
paign." This  he  submitted  to  the  famous 
general  staff  of  the  German  Army  "for  their 
criticisms."  What  those  criticisms  amounted 
to  the  Emperor  did  not  reveal,  seemingly.  At 
any  rate,  he  despatched  his  strategical  ideas 
post  haste  to  his  grandmother.  "That  docu- 
ment likewise,"  he  said,  "is  among  the  state 
papers  at  Windsor  Castle,  awaiting  the 
serenely  impartial  verdict  of  history."  The 
plan  of  campaign  formulated  by  William  II  is, 
he  insists,  "very  much  on  the  same  lines"  as 
that  actually  adopted  by  Lord  Roberts,  which, 
according  to  his  Imperial  Majesty,  is  "a  mat- 
ter of  curious  coincidence." 


T^INALLY  his  Majesty  came  to  that  burning 
*■  theme  with  all  the  Jingo  journals  in  Lon- 
don, the  new  German  navy.  "Surely,"  the  in- 
terview runs  at  this  stage,  "that  is  a  menace 
to  England !  Against  whom  but  England  are 
my  squadrons  being  prepared?  If  England 
is  not  in  the  minds  of  those  Germans  who  are 
bent  on  creating  a  powerful  fleet,  why  is  Ger- 
many asked  to  consent  to  such  new  and  heavy 
burdens  of  taxation?"  The  answer  of  Wil- 
liam II  is  specific.  Germany,  he  points  out, 
is  a  young  and  growing  empire.  She  has  a 
world-wide  commerce  which  is  rapidly  ex- 
panding, and  to  which  the  legitimate  ambition 
of  patriotic  Germans  refuses  to  assign  any 
bounds.  "Germany  must  have  a  powerful  fleet 
to  protect  that  commerce,  and  her  manifold 
interests  in  even  the  most  distant  seas."  Wil- 
liam II  says  at  this  point  that  he  expects  those 
interests  to  go  on  growing.  The  fatherland 
must  be  able  to  champion  them  "manfully"  in 
any  quarter  of  the  globe.  "Germany  looks 
ahead.     Her  horizons  stretch  far  away." 


""PHIS  brings  his  Majesty  to  a  topic  which 
*  concerns  the  United  States,  observes  the 
Paris  Gaulois,  more  directly  than  any  other 
matter  among  the  many  dealt  with  by  William 
II — the  Pacific.  The  German  government, 
observed  the  ruler  of  the  German  Empire, 
"must  be  prepared  for  any  eventuality"  in  the 
far  east.  That  preparation  must  take  the  con- 
crete form  of  battleships.    "Who  can  foresee 


what  may  take  place  in  the  Pacific  in  the  days 
to  come — days  not  so  distant  as  some  believe, 
but  days,  at  any  rate,  for  which  all  European 
powers  with  far  eastern  interests  ought  stead- 
ily to  prepare  ?"  The  Emperor  bade  his  friend 
contemplate  "the  accomplished  rise"  of  Japan. 
"Think  of  the  possible  national  awakening  of 
China,  and  then  judge  of  the  vast  problems 
of  the  Pacific."  Those  nations  alone  which 
shall  possess  adequate  squadrons  of  battleships 
will  be  heard  with  respect  when  the  destinies 
of  the  Pacific  come  before  the  court  of  the 
powers  for  final  determination.  "For  that 
reason  only,  Germany  must  have  a  powerful 
fleet."  This  is  the  portion  of  the  imperial 
talk  which  the  Paris  Gaulois  commends  par- 
ticularly to  the  attention  of  the  American 
people,  altho  the  Paris  Matin  thinks  the 
Americans  have  "taken  their  cue"  in  the  mat- 
ter long  ago,  as  the  growth  in  the  size  of  the 
United  States  navy  indicates. 


'X'HE  stupefaction  with  which  Prince  von 
Billow  read  these  disquisitions  of  his  im- 
perial master  on  the  present  state  of  world 
politics  in  the  double-leaded  columns  of  the 
London  Telegraph  became  a  positive  paralysis 
when  it  transpired  that  this  series  of  indis- 
cretions had  actually  been  at  Norderney  twice 
before  it  stunned  the  world.  The  Chancellor's 
worst  fears  of  what  might  ensue  had  little 
reference  to  England,  where  the  sensation  was 
primarily  personal  and  only  secondarily  polit- 
ical. The  London  Telegraph  is  so  widely 
recognized  abroad  as  "Germanophil"— eager 
to  soften  prevalent  British  asperities  directed 
against  the  empire  of  William  II— that  the 
"calculated  indiscretion,"  as  the  imperial  ut- 
terance is  now  termed,  was  regarded  mainly 
in  the  light  of  a  brilliant  feat  of  journalism. 
Hence  The  ,  Westminster  Gazette  (London) 
simply  reflected  British  newspaper  opinion 
generally  when  it  observed  that  "as  practical 
people  we  are  concerned  not  with  the  fact  that 
the  German  navy  exists,  but  that  it  may  some 
day  or  other  on  some  issue  which  no  one  can 
foresee  be  used  for  our  undoing  if  our  navy  is 
not  its-, superior."  The  imperial  reference  to 
middle-class  German  dislike  of  England  was 
likewise  noted. 


pRENCH  agitation  over  the  German  Em- 
^  peror's  "calculated  indiscretion"  took  the 
form  of  a  suspicion  that  his  Majesty  was  try- 
ing to  put  an  end  to  the  cordial  understanding 
between  London  and  Paris.  Clerical  French 
dailies  like  the  Gaulois  made  a  political  asset 
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out  of  the  fact  that  William  II,  with  Alsace- 
Lorraine  in  his  mailed  fist,  had  been  invited 
by  the  atheistic  third  republic  to  deal  Great 
Britain  a  blow  while  the  Boer  War  was 
raging.  This  same  atheistic  republic,  points 
out  the  Paris  daily,  becomes  the  sworn  friend 
of  perfidious  Albion.  This  sidelight  has  in- 
spired much  amusement  in  dailies  which,  like 
the  Vienna  Fremdenhlatt,  profess  to  deem  the 
"cordial  understanding"  between  France  and 
England  a  selfish  pact,  based  upon  London's 
traditional  policy  of  setting  one  continental 
European  power  against  another.  If  William 
II's  indiscretion  was  really  calculated,  and  if 
his  object  re^Uy  was  to  foment  dissensions 
between  France  and  England  on  the  eve  of  a 
conference  of  the  powers  with  reference  to 
the  Balkans,  his  talk  with  the  Englishman  of 
the  London  Telegraph  was,  thinks  the  Vienna 
daily,  a  clever  piece  of  diplomacy.  Other 
dailies  abroad  take  the  same  view. 


/^ERMAN  public  opinion  had  been  wrought 
^^  to  such  frenzies  before  the  talk  in  the 
London  Telegraph  was  public  property  forty- 
eight  hours  that  Chancellor  von  Bulow  threw 
up  his  office.  The  whole  incredible  story  of 
how  that  manuscript  had  been  tossed  back  and 
forth  between  Norderney  and  the  Foreign 
Office  had  been  received  with  scorn  and  sar- 
casm by  all  German  prints  not  inspired  from 
the  Wilhelmstrasse.  The  tendency  in  the 
fatherland  was  to  infer  that  William  II  had 
carried  his  theories  of  his  own  prerogative  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  be  guilty  of  a  peculiarly 
flagrant  defiance  of  a  plain  provision  of  the 
organic  law  of  the  German  Empire.  It  was 
not  so  much  the  indiscretion  of  the  talk,  nor 
even  the  seeming  carelessness  of  foreign  office 
bureaucrats  in  handling  state  documents  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  exasperated  such 
papers  as  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  an  organ 
of  radical  opinion.  William  II  seemed,  on 
the  face  of  the  facts  as  first  reported,  to  have 
forgotten  that  he  can  not  assume  any  author- 
ity in  Germany  as  of  his  own  right,  whatever 
power  he  may  divinely  exercise  in  Prussia  as 
King  of  that  country. 


/^N  THE  eve  of  the  assembling  of  the 
^^  Reichstag,  all  Germany  was  reminding 
itself  that  whatever  power  William  II  pos- 
sesses as  Emperor  is  solely  by  virtue  of  author- 
ity granted  him  by  the  constitution.  The  state 
power  of  the  empire  does  not  centre  in  Wil- 
liam II,  his  sovereignty  being  derivative,  not 
original.    His  relations  to  the  Prussian  mon- 


archy are  quite  different,  his  functions  as 
King  coming,  according  to  the  statutes  of  the 
Hohenzollern  dynasty,  direct  from  God,  to 
whom  alone  he  is  responsible.  As  German 
Emperor,  William  II  accounts  not  to  God  but 
to  "the  totality  of  the  allied  governments," 
finding  expression  not  in  William  II,  but  in 
the  Bundesrath,  "the  supreme  organ  of  the 
empire."  This  constitutional  question  is 
scarcely  less  burning  throughout  Germany  in 
some  aspects  than  that  of  states  rights  was  in 
the  days  preceding  our  civil  war.  German 
princes  outside  Prussia  are  extremely  sensi- 
tive on  the  subject  of  William  II's  assumption 
of  the  right  to  speak  on  his  own  responsibility 
for  the  fatherland  in  the  domain  of  world 
politics.  Even  his  allusion  to  "my  navy" — as 
if  Germany's  fleet  was  dynastic  and  not  na- 
tional— gave  offence  in  Bavaria  and  Saxony. 


DRINCE  VON  BULOW  lost  no  time  in  cor- 
^  recting  the  first  German  impression  that 
William  II  had  talked  to  the  London  Tele- 
graph in  his  official  imperial  capacity  without 
reference  to  the  limitations  upon  his  own  con- 
stitutional powers.  But  the  Chancellor's  ex- 
planations only  further  intensified  the  frenzy 
provoked  by  "the  calculated  indiscretion." 
The  original  exasperation  based  itself  upon 
the  discovery  that,  while  German  middle  class 
feeling  against  Great  Britain  is  exploited  to 
secure  vast  appropriations  for  a  huge  navy, 
the  German  sovereign  tells  the  English  that 
he  does  not  share  German  middle  class  feeling, 
Bavaria,  Wurttemburg  and  Saxony  are  told 
that  the  coming  German  navy  will  face  Eng- 
land on  the  seas.  The  London  Telegraph  is 
told  that  this  idea  is  nonsense.  William  II, 
as  the  Paris  Temps  observes,  forfeited  the 
confidence  of  his  people  by  this  discovery  that 
the  Machiavellian  subtlety  of  his  policy  vic- 
timizes them  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Every  suspicion  was  intensified  by  what 
seemed  a  generous  endeavor  on  the  part  of 
the  Chancellor  to  "throw  himself  to  the 
wolves,"  by  what  the  Socialist  dailies  called  "a 
cooked-up  story."  In  what  other  nation  than 
Germany,  asks  the  Berlin  Tagliche  Rundschau, 
joining  fiercely  in  an  outburst  of  patriotic 
anger  such  as  no  European  sovereign  has  en- 
countered in  the  present  generation,  would 
such  a  publication  be  conceivable  ?  Its  imagina- 
tion is  impotent  to  conjure  up  a  President 
Roosevelt,  for  all  his  unconventionality,  ex- 
pounding world  politics  to  the  irresponsibly 
anonymous,  with  piquant  illustrations  from  his 
grandmother's  letter?. 
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;HEN  we  elect  a  President  of  the 

W\\  United  States  we  are  not,  of 
\|  course,  establishing  a  dynasty. 
''  We  have  no  "princes  of  the 
blood"  or  heirs-apparent,  or 
things  of  that  kind.  Constitutionally,  there- 
fore, the  immediate  relatives  of  William 
Howard  Taft  are  of  no  more  consequence  to- 
day than  they  were  five  years  ago.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  the  Taft  family  has 
taken  on  a  popular  interest  due  not  alone  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  about  to  furnish  a  chief 
magistrate  to  the  nation,  but  to  the  discovery 
that  the  family  itself  is  a  rather  unusual  one. 
In  a  political  campaign  we  want  to  see  a 
man  stand  on  his  personal  merits ;  but  it  is  no 
damper  on  our  pleasure  to  find  that  the  man 
whom  the  nation  has  chosen  to  honor  comes  of 
good  stock,  and  has  a  pedigree  that  he  does  not 
need  to  conceal.  The  Taft  stock  seems  to  be 
of  a  particularly  good  American  brand. 

It  is  a  Puritan  stock,  and  when  a  man  in- 
herits the  Puritan  conscience  without  the 
Puritan  prejudices  he  is  a  pretty  good  man  to 
build  on.  One  of  the  ancestors  of  the  family, 
Edward  Rawson,  came  from  England  to  Mas- 
sachusetts in  1636,  and  was  for  thirty-five 
years  secretary  of  that  commonwealth.  Ever 
since  then  public  service  has  seemed  to  be  a 
specialty  of  the  family.  William  H.'s  grand- 
father, Peter  Rawson  Taft,  was  a  judge  and 
a  legislator  in  Vermont.  His  father,  Alphonso 
Taft,  was  solicitor-general,  minister  to  Russia, 
and  secretary  of  war  under  Grant.  And 
William  H.  has,  almost  from  the  days  of  his 
graduation  from  Yale,  been  engaged  continu- 
ously in  public  service.  That  is  the  way  one's 
friends  phrase  it.  One's  enemies  say,  "feed- 
ing at  the  public  crib."  But  the  service  has 
been  so  thrust  upon  Taft  that  the  "public 
crib"  phrase  has  no  force  when  applied  to  him. 
His  opponents  in  the  recent  political  contest 
alluded  once  or  twice  in  a  sneering  way  to  the 
many  years  he  has  been  drawing  a  salary  from 
the  public  treasury;  but  the  sneer  didn't 
"take,"  and  that  method  of  attack  was  aban- 
doned early  in  the  campaign.  Here  is  a  brief 
summing  up,  by  a  writer  in  Harper's  Weekly 
— an  Englishman — of  some  of  the  more  recent 
illustrations  of  Mr.  Taft's  "Mnhyrried,  ever- 


ready  instinct  and  capacity  for  dealing  with 
men  and  things": 

"He  goes  to  the  Philippines,  for  instance,  builds 
up  a  system  of  government  from  basement  to 
garret,  brings  order  out  of  anarchy  and  confidence 
out  of  rebellious  mistrust,  and  settles  the  friars' 
question  by  a  master-stroke  of  cold,  reconciling 
diplomacy.  Work  on  the  Panama  Canal  is  dis- 
organized, and  threatens  to  stop  through  the  fric- 
tion of  a  multiplicity  of  Boards  and  the  resigna- 
tion of  one  engineer-in-chief  after  another.  Mr. 
Taft  visits  the  Isthmus,  looks  into  things,  decides- 
that  the  army  engineers  are  the  men  to  'dig  the; 
ditch,'  and  all  is  peace  and  progress.  Cuba,  again, 
conducts  herself  by  the  usual  Spanish-American 
route  to  the  very  brink  of  revolution.  Mr.  Taft 
steps  in,  examines,  humors,  conciliates,  takes  over 
the  whole  business  of  government,  and  almost 
makes  the  outside  world  question  the  gravity  of 
the  crisis  by  the  ease  with  which  he  adjusts  it. 
The  American  and  Japanese  papers,  and  the 
people  who  read  them,  scowl  at  one  another  over 
the  immigration  difficulty.  Mr.  Taft,  en  route  for 
the  Philippines,  calls  in  at  Tokio,  has  an  audience 
with  the  Mikado,  and  straightway  the  rumors  of 
trouble  are  dissolved  in  a  douche  of  sanity.  An 
ugly  controversy  of  personal  charges  and  recrim- 
inations breaks  out  between  two  American  diplo- 
mats. It  is  a  matter  altogether  outside  Mr.  Taft's 
department,  yet  it  goes  to  him  for  settlement  and 
he  settles  it.  I  knew  all  this  before  I  met  Mr. 
Taft;  but  I  think  I  should  have  suspected  it,  even 
if  I  had  not  known  it,  after  ten  minutes'  talk  with 
him.  He  strikes  one  immediately  as  having  a 
peculiar  gift  of  lubricating  sagacity — and  that  kind 
of  impersonal,  disentangling  mind  which,  when 
united  with  a  winning  personality  and  a  depend- 
able character,  makes  its  possessor  a  court  of  final 
appeal  for  private  friends  and  public  colleagues." 

There  were  five  sons  born  to  Judge  Al- 
phonso Taft,  four  of  whom  are  living.  All 
of  the  sons,  it  is  said,  inherit  their  father's  in- 
tellectual power,  and  three  of  them  inherit 
his  physical  powers,  which,  by  the  way, 
seem  to  have  made  a  lasting  impression 
upon  them  early  in  life.  When  William 
H.  Taft  first  entered  the  office  of  secretary 
of  war,  and  saw  the  portrait  of  his  father 
gazing  down  at  him,  he  remarked:  "I  could 
not  help  but  be  good  in  here.  My  good  old 
governor  had  an  overpowering  brain — to  say 
nothing  of  his  hand."  The  four  boys  had  the 
usual  squabbles,  but  they  grew  up  with  a  fra- 
ternal love  that  is  to-day  beautiful  to  see. 
Charles  P.  Taft,  the  oldest,  loves  to  talk  of 
the  days  of  their  glorious  boyhood.     "We  were 
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THE  FINANCIER  OF  THE  TAFT  FAMILY 
Charles  P.  Taft  is  a  multi-millionaire,  a  newspaper  pro- 
prietor,   a    baseball    enthusiast,    and    he    may    soon    be    a 
United  States  Senator. 


ON   THE   DAY   OF  THE   NOTIFICATION 
Mrs.   Taft,    the   next   mistress  of  the   White   House,   is 
a   music  enthusiast,  she  is   proficient   in    French   and    re- 
markably well  up  in  public  affairs  of  national  and  inter- 
national  importance. 


THE   CORPORATION   LAWYER 
Henry   W.    Taft    is   considered    one    of   the    leaders    of 
the   New   York   City  bar.     He   has  his  full  share  of  the 
physical   and  mental  strength  of  the  Taft  family. 


kept  in  close  restraint  to  a  great  extent,"  he 
says,  "but  every  one  was  a  live,  virile  lad  full 
of  the  Old  Nick.  Our  mother,  I  recall,  regarded 
us  with  no  little  alarm.  There  is  an  anecdote 
in  the  family  which  we  all  relate  with  in- 
creasing amusement  about  the  confession  she 
is  alleged  to  have  made  once  to  a  friend.  'I 
am  afraid,'  mother  said,  'that  I  am  raising 
five  young  devils';  but  we  were  not  bad,  just 
active." 

To  see  the  four  brothers  (or  perhaps  we 
should  say  three  and  a  half  brothers,  since 
Charles  P.  is  a  half-brother  of  the  other  three) 
together,  says  Edward  Carleton  Knight,  writ- 
ing in  The  National  Magazine,  one  would 
never  take  them  to  be  members  of  the  same 
family.  Charles,  who  is  fourteen  years  the 
senior  of  William,  is  "of  medium  height,  thin, 
has  gray  hair  and  a  gray  beard,  speaks  slowly 
and  is  rather  deliberate  in  his  actions."  But 
if  he  lacks  the  Taft  stature,  says  another 
writer,  he  has  the  other  Taft  characteristics,  the 
straight,  high  nose,  large  eyes,  blue  and  hon- 
est, and  a  genial  nature.  He  is  the  financier 
of  the  family.  He  inherited  some  money 
from  his  mother,  who  died  when  he  was  a 
small  lad.     He  made  money  for  himself,  one 
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THE  YALE  SOPHOMORE 
The    young    man    on    the    left    is    the    President    elect's 
son  Robert;  the  one  on  the  right  is  nis  nephew.     Robert 
has  been  capturing   all   the   prizes   in   sight   and  is  looking 
for  more. 

project  netting  him  $6,000  soon  after  he 
graduated  from  Yale,  on  the  strength  of 
which  he  went  to  Heidelberg  (where  he  took 
a  degree),  Berlin,  and  Paris  to  complete  his 
education.  He  married  a  girl  who  had  con- 
siderable money.  As  a  result  of  all  these  fin- 
ancial advantages  he  is  now  a  multi-million- 
aire, his  fortune,  estimated  in  the  usual  gen- 
erous way  the  newspapers  have,  amounting 
to  twenty  millions,  the  largest  individual  for- 
tune in  Ohio.  As  a  patron  of  music  and  the 
fine  arts  he  is  considered  Cincinnati's  foremost 
citizen.  He  owns  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star, 
which  he  ran  for  many  years — twenty,  some 
say — at  a  loss,  but  which  he  has  developed  into 
a  paying  property.  He  is  the  financial  backer 
of  the  Cincinnati  baseball  nine,  and  they  even 
assert  that  the  world's  champions,  the  Chicago 
"Cubs,"  owe  their  position  largely  to  his  finan- 
cial interest  in  them.  But  baseball,  fine  porce- 
lains, and  the  newspaper  game  never  appealed 
to  him  as  strongly  as  "Big  Bill's"  campaign 
for  the  Presidency  appealed.  H  O.  K.  Davis, 
writing  in  Collier's,  is  what  his  initials  indi- 
cate, it  was  Charles  P.  Taft,  not  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  who  pushed  "Bill"  into  the  presi- 
dential race.    J\]p  letter  was  stiU  hesitating 


THE   BRYN   MAWR  STUDENT 
Helen    is   seventeen,   popular,   a    fine  student,   and   fond 
of     outdoor     sports,     especially     tennis,     swimming     and 
croquet. 

when  Charles  P.'s  paper  actually  came  out  in 
big  type  announcing  that  William  H.  was  a 
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CHARLIE  AND  HJS  STEED  MAJOR 
The  boy  loves  to  ride  ^nd  sv/ita  and  play  tennis,  anj  il 
8  very  Uvely  Jg^  wHb  i  keco  sense  o|  enjoyment. 
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candidate  for  the  nomination.  Then  the  die 
was  cast,  and  "Bill"  stood  by  the  announce- 
ment. It  was  Charles  also,  according  to  Mr. 
Davis,  who  prevailed  on  his  brother  to  go  to 
the  Philippines.  It  Was  he  who  prevailed  on 
him  to  come  home  and  accept  the  war  port- 
folio. And  now  that  he  is  elected,  we  have 
a  vision  of  Charles  sitting  among  his  Gains- 
boroughs  and  Sir  Joshuas  chuckling  over  the 
triumph  as  heartily  as  he  does  when  his  paper 
beats  its  rival  in  getting  the  baseball  extra  out 
into  the  suburbs. 

"  Of  the  two  other  brothers,  one,  Henry  W.,  is 
one  of  the  leading  lawyers — and  that  of  course 
means  a  corporation  lawyer — in  New  York 
City.  He  is  tall,  broad  shouldered  and  deep 
chested,  and  has  the  winning  ways  of  the 
rest  of  the  family.  The  fourth  of  the 
brothers,  the  youngest,  is  Horace  D.,  six  feet 
four  in  height,  and  said  by  his  friends  to  be 
the  ablest  man  of  the  four.  He  is  powerful 
but  not  corpulent.  Like  the  three  other  boys, 
Horace  also  studied  law,  but  like  Charles  he 
^ave  up  the  practice  after  a  few  years  for  a 
more  congenial  pursuit.  He  took  a  tutor- 
ship in  Yale  in  1887,  and  after  three  years 
of  that  he  started  a  school  of  his  own  on 
Long  Island,  beginning  with  two  instructors 
and  seventeen  pupils.  Three  years  later  he 
bought  an  old  inn  in  Watertown,  Conn.,  which 
he  turned  into  a  school  building,  and  a  race- 
track nearby,  which  he  turned  into  an  athletic 
field.  Now  the  Taft  school  is  said  to  be  one  of 
the  largest  of  the  feeders  of  Yale.  He  also  has 
a  periodical,  a  little  magazine  called  Publicity, 
devoted  to  the  civic  affairs  of  Connecticut. 
It  is  a  "reform"  publication.  Horace  D.  has 
for  years  been  a  tariff  reformer,  and  was  a 
supporter  of  Grover  Cleveland  for  the  presi- 
dency. It  is  only  since  the  advent  of  Bryan 
that  he  has  been  in  the  same  political  camp 
with  his  brothers. 

The  Taft  brothers,  says  a  writer  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  "may  be  taken  as  an  example 
of  what  an  ideal  family  ought  to  be  in  their 
relations  to  each  other."  A  true  brotherly 
feeling  exists,  and  there  are  no  factional 
divisions. 

Each  of  the  four  brothers  has  three  children. 
Those  of  the  President-elect  (he  isn't  really 
the  President-elect  until  the  electoral  college 
has  done  its  duty)  are  Robert,  Helen  and 
Charles.  Robert  is  a  Sophomore  in  Yale,  and 
last  year  he  is  said  to  have  captured  nearly 
every  prize  to  which  a  Freshman  is  eligible. 
Helen  is  at  Bryn  Mawr,  and  one  of  the  teach- 


ers there  tells  us  that  she  is  doing  the  same 
sort  of  thing  that  Robert  is  doing  at  Yale. 
Charles  looks  out  at  the  world  with  the  merry 
eyes  of  a  normal  ten-year-old,  and  his  grin 
of  enjoyment  as  he  parad^^d  the  Yale  baseball 
ground  last  June  with  his  father,  prior  to  the 
Yale-Harvard  game,  was  as  emphatic  and  un- 
restrained as  his  father's.  He  will  do  his  full 
share  to  make  the  White  House  lively  and 
to  make  the  attendants  forget  that  the  Roose- 
velt boys  are  gone.  All  three  of  the  Taft 
children  are  fond  of  sports.  Robert  takes  to 
tennis  and  golf  and  rowing.  Helen,  aetat 
seventeen,  is  fond  of  tennis  and  swimming 
and  croquet.  Charles  also  likes  tennis  and 
swimming  and  'most  anything  other  boys  like. 

The  next  mistress  of  the  White  House  is 
as  averse  as  is  Mrs.  Roosevelt  to  thrusting 
herself  forward  into  public  notice.  Her  lot 
as  wife  and  mother  is  a  proud  and  happy  one, 
and  her  ambitions  are  all  for  her  husband  and 
children.  "The  only  lines  in  her  face,"  says 
one  writer,  "are  the  relics  of  habitual  smiles." 
Life  has  been  good  to  her,  and  the  world  a 
good  place  to  live  in.  She  as  well  as  her  hus- 
band has  kept  young,  clear-eyed  and  clear- 
skinned.  She  reads  much,  speaks  French  ex- 
cellently, is  passionately  fond  of  good  music, 
and  is  a  fine  entertainer,  tho  not  in  a  lavish 
and  sensational  way.  Hallie  Erminie  Rives 
says  of  her :  "William  Taft  and  Helen  Herron 
must  have  started  life  even.  She  has  the  same 
straightforwardness,  the  same  honesty,  the 
contempt  of  tinsel  and  sham  and  pretence. 
Her  worst  enemy,  if  she  could  have  one,  would 
call  her  'genuine.'  She  has  no  affectations, 
no  surface  veneer,  no  'isms.'  She  has  always 
remained  the  sweetheart  of  her  husband;  the 
playmate  and  confidant  of  her  children.  In 
the  best  sense  she  is  a  woman  of  the  world. 
She  knows  the  big  business  of  statecraft  and 
the  smaller  dicta  of  society.  By  reading  and 
studying  she  has  kept  apace  with  her  husband, 
till,  possibly,  there  is  no  woman  in  American 
public  life  who  is  better  qualified  to  discuss 
the  real  questions  of  the  day." 

As  for  Taft  himself,  what  is  there  new  to 
be  said?  The  only  thing  new  is  the  way  in 
which  he  developed  as  a  campaigner.  It  was 
a  new  business  to  him.  His  managers  at  first 
contemplated  keeping  him  at  home  in  Cin- 
cinnati, afraid  of  his  inexperience  on  the 
stump  and  of  his  invincibly  frank  way  of  saying 
what  he  thought.  But  he  decided  that  a  man 
who  is  afraid  to  see  the  American  people  face 
to  face  is  not  the  man  to  win  their  approba- 
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tion,  and  the  result  of  his  campaigning  shows 
the  wisdom  of  his  decision.  The  same  writer 
quoted  above  says  of  him:  "With  his  chronic 
optimism  he  has  always  combined  the  passion 
for  service.  He  has  a  sound  belief  in  him- 
self— not  cock-sureness,  but  the  faith  that 
springs  from  honesty  of  motive  and  the  clear 
outlook  of  a  healthy  brain — and  he  believes 
in  the  outcome.  Not  for  nothing  does  he  wear 
a  tiny  American  flag  sewn  in  the  crown  of 
his  hat.  In  a  very  real  sense  all  he  does  is 
done  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  With  him, 
as  he  said  in  a  recent  public  address,  'The  best 
of  all  is  the  pure  joy  of  service.  To  do  things 
that  are  worth  while,  to  be  in  the  thick  of  it, 
that  is  to  live !'  " 

Well,  he  has  been  "in  the  thick  of  it"  during 
the  last  few  months.  And  pitted  against  one 
of  the  best  debaters  and  ablest  campaigners  the 
country  has  ever  produced,  he  did  not  make  a 
misstep.  The  impression  he  seems  to  have 
made  wherever  he  went  is  thus  described  in 
George  Ade's  account,  in  The  Saturday  Even- 
ing Post,  of  one  of  Taft's  outdoor  meetings,  in 
Brook,  Indiana: 

"The  robust  candidate,  after  much  jamming 
and  elbowing,  was  landed  on  the  platform  under 
the  trees.  He  looked  out  upon  a  very  friendly 
multitude  Occasionally  he  looked  up  at  them, 
for  the  oaks  were  perched  full  of  husky  young 
men.  Democratic  estimate  of  crowd,  eight  thou- 
sand; Republican  estimate,  twentjr-five  thousand. 
Anyway,  it  was  a  very  impressive  swarm  of 
people.  Judge  Taft  opened  with  his  ingratiating 
smile.  For  a  half-hour  he  talked  horse-sense  and 
the  people  listened.  He  made  himself  heard,  and 
he  proved  to  be  a  good  deal  more  of  a  speaker 


than  most  of  those  present  had  counted  on  hear- 
ing. He  is  not  a  professional  entertainer  with  a 
row  of  tremolo  stops  and  a  full  set  of  chimes. 
He  does  not  undertake  fancy  embroidering,  scroll- 
work, point-lace  insertion  or  peek-a-boo  effects 
of  any  description  whatsoever.    . 

"Here,  in  Indiana,  we  were  brought  up  on  Dan 
Voorhees,  and  have  taken  a  post-graduate  course 
of  Albert  Beveridge  and  Jim  Watson.  We  have 
a  lingering  preference  for  the  candidate  who  will 
cause  images  to  float  in  the  air.  We  want  the 
lower  lip  to  tremble  and  tears  to  rise  unbidden. 
Judge  Taft  did  not  cause  any  one  to  weep,  but 
he  made  a  definite  hit,  just  the  same.  His  re- 
marks impressed  the  attentive  multitude  and  his 
personality  warmed  them.  He  is  a  good  'mixer' 
because  he  enjoys  getting  out  and  meeting  large 
and  turbulent  masses  of  his  fellow-men.  If  he 
doesn't  enjoy  it  he  is  the  best  actor  that  ever 
lived.  He  radiates  cordiality  as  a  depot  stove 
radiates  heat." 

Macauley,  the  cartoonist  of  the  New  York 
World,  took  a  trip  to  Cincinnati  before  the 
campaign  began  in  order  to  lay  in  a  stock  of 
personal  impressions  concerning  Taft.  He 
gave  some  of  the  results  in  an  article  pub- 
lished several  months  ago.  We  are  told  that 
the  President-elect  is  fond  of  reading,  especi- 
ally the  reading  of  history.  Of  novelists,  he 
is  partial  to  George  Eliot,  Bulwer  Lytton  and 
Anthony  Trollope.  Of  George  Eliot's  works 
he  likes  "Adam  Bede"  best,  "The  Mill  on  the 
Floss"  being  second  in  his  esteem,  and  "Mid- 
dlemarch"  third.  He  knows  his  Shakespeare 
well,  and  has  made  his  pilgrimage  to  Avon. 
He  recalls  with  delight  Edwin  Booth  in  "Much 
Ado  About  Nothing"  and  "Richard  the  Third," 
Lawrence  Barrett  in  "Julius  Caesar,"  and  Sal- 
vini  in  "Othello." 


BEN    LINDSEY,     "THE    MAN    WHO     BUTTS    IN" 


Who,  which,  when? 

Wish  we  was  men 

So  we  could  vote  for  our  little  Ben. 

|NE  of  the  most  interesting  events 

Ow  in  the  recent  election  was  the 
iT  victory  of  Ben  B.  Lindsey, 
Judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court  of 
Denver,  over  both  the  old-party 
organizations.  The  victory  is  said  in  the  dis- 
patches to  be  "unparalleled"  in  Colorado  poli- 
tics. His  vote  on  an  independent  ticket  was 
nearly  as  large  as  that  «f  both  the  old-party 
candidates.  Judge  Lindsey's  re-election 
is  probably  due  to  the  "kids"  and  the  women. 
The  kids  have  no  vote,  but  the  women  have  in 
Colorado.    They  backed  him  vp   effectively 


four  years  ago  when  his  own  party  organiza- 
tion, the  Democratic,  refused  at  first  to  nomin- 
ate him.  The  "kids"  paraded  the  streets  of 
Denver  shouting  their  campaign  song  as  above, 
and  the  result  was  that  he  was  nominated  on 
both  party  tickets  and  re-elected  almost  unani- 
mously. Last  year  he  ran  for  governor  and 
was  defeated.  The  Denver  "kids"  and  their 
mothers  were  not  anxious  to  see  him  leave  the 
Juvenile  Court  for  the  gubernatorial  mansion. 
But  this  year  they  turned  out  in  force  again, 
and  their  sensational  victory  has  been  com- 
mented on  as  if  it  were  a  national  matter. 

Judge  Lindsey's  work  with  boys  has  m?de 
him  celebrated  throughout  the  world.  Paul 
Thiemann,  of  the  Denver  Post,  calls  biw  "the 
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greatest  thing  the  state  of  Colorado  has  pro- 
duced." Lincoln  Steffens  wrote  him  up  two 
years  ago  in  a  series  of  three  articles  published 
in  McClure's.  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal 
featured  him  about  the  same  time.  He  has 
become  a  sort  of  national  figure,  and  his  de- 
feat this  year  would  have  been  regarded  by 
many  as  a  sort  of  national  calamity.  For  he 
stands  for  something  of  vital  importance  to 
the  whole  race — a  humane  application  of  the 
law  to  mischievous  children.  His  treatment 
of  bad  boys  is  based  upon  the  startling  theory 
that  "there  ain't  no  really  bad  kids."  (The 
bad  grammar  is  that  of  the  boys  themselves, 
not  the  judge's.)  He  endorses  these  lines  from 
James   Whitcomb   Riley: 

"I  believe  all  children's  good 
Ef  they're  only  understood  ; — 
Even  bad  ones,  'pears  to  me, 
'S  jes'  as  good  as  they  kin  be !" 

He  has  actually  run  his  court  on  that  prin- 
ciple. It  is  "loose  practice,"  some  of  the  law- 
yers say;  but  he  has  dealt  with  nearly  six 
thousand  cases,  and  the  people  of  Denver  seem 
to  be  satisfied  with  his  method,  especially  the 
mothers.  But  women,  you  know,  are  weak  in 
abstract  qualities.  They  have  a  greater  rever- 
ence for  "kids"  than  they  have  for  "the  law." 
The  law  is  an  abstraction.  The  kids  are  con- 
crete. And,  as  Judge  Lindsey  takes  the  mothers' 
view  of  the  case,  he  receives  their  support 
even  when  the  politicians  warn  them  not  to 
give  it  to  him.  It  is  an  interesting  develop- 
ment, therefore,  that  is  taking  place  in  Denver 
in  the  working  out  of  woman  suffrage,  as  well 
as  in  the  working  out  of  Judge  Lindsey's 
method  with  juvenile  offenders.  It  is  just 
possible  that  the  women  of  Denver  rather  than 
the  "suffragettes"  of  England  are  furnishing 
the  most  effective  argument  yet  furnished  to 
the  woman  suffrage  cause. 

Judge  Lindsey  looks  like  anything  else  than 
a  typical  judge.  He  is  more  like  James 
Barrie  in  his  personal  appearance,  as  well  as  in 
his  boylike  nature,  than  like  a  grave  and  rever- 
end magistrate.  He  is  described  as  "a  short, 
slight,  boyish-looking  young  man,  open-faced, 
direct,  sincere,  and  he  lays  off  the  ermine, 
figuratively  speaking,  very  readily;  indeed,  he 
hardly  ever  puts  it  on  now,  even  on  the  bench." 
He  was  born  in  Tennessee,  and  his  family 
were  well-to-do  people  before  the  war.  After 
the  war  they  found  themselves  in  financial 
straits  and  went  to  Denver.  The  father  died, 
and  Ben  had  to  hustle  to  help  support  the 
family.  He  was  a  newsboy  in  the  morning, 
an  office  boy  during  the  day,  and  a  janitor  in 


the  evening.  He  was  slight  and  small  for  his 
age,  and  trying  to  carry  on  three  jobs  at  once 
pretty  nearly  broke  him  down.  His  associates 
in  the  neighborhood  were  not  of  the  best,  but 
he  learned  from  them  one  thing  that  has  been 
invaluable  to  him  in  his  work — boy-nature. 
He  belonged  to  one  of  the  "gangs,"  and  it  is 
part  of  his  gospel  to-day  that  "there's  nothing 
wrong  about  gangs  as  such."  Indeed,  he  en- 
courages the  gang  spirit,  and  may  be  said  to 
be  the  leader  of  the  biggest  gang  in  Denver. 
Only  he  wants  the  gangs  to  be  directed  into 
right  channels  and  given  something  worth 
while  to  do. 

From  a  boy  in  a  lawyer's  office  he  developed 
in  time  into  a  lawyer  and  a  politician.  He  was 
on  the  Democratic  state  committee  at  one 
time,  and  was  a  useful  party  man.  He  sought 
the  position  of  district  attorney,  but  it  was 
bestowed  on  another  man,  and,  as  consolation, 
he  was  appointed  to  fill  an  unexpired  term  as 
county  judge.  Then  came  an  experience  that 
opened  his  eyes. 

On  January  8,  1901,  toward  the  close  of  a 
hard  day's  session,  he  heard  a  cry  of  despair 
in  his  court  room  that  went  to  his  very  heart. 
An  Italian  boy  was  before  him  for  stealing. 
The  case  was  a  clear  one.  The  boy  was 
guilty.  He  was  sentenced  to  prison  in  the 
usual  routine  way.  "I  hadn't  considered  the 
larceny  case,"  Judge  Lindsey  said  afterward, 
"in  any  human  way.  I  was  a  judge  judging 
'cases'  according  to  the  Law."  Among  the 
back  benches  he  had  casually  noted  the  crouch- 
ing figure  of  a  woman,  and  thought  how  like 
a  cave-dweller  she  looked.  He  didn't  connect 
her  with  the  case  of  the  pilfering  boy.  But 
when  the  sentence  was  uttered,  out  from  her 
mother-heart  arose  that  terrible  cry  of  des- 
pair.    Says  Judge  Lindsey: 

"It  was  an  awful  cry,  a  terrible  sight,  and  I  was 
stunned.  I  looked  at  the  prisoner  again,  but  with 
new  eyes  now,  and  I  saw  the  boy,  an  Italian  boy. 
A  thief?  No.  A  bad  boy?  Perhaps,  but  not 
a  lost  criminal.  I  called  him  back,  and  I  had  the 
old  woman  brought  before  me.  Comforting  and 
quieting  her,  I  talked  with  the  two  together,  as 
mother  and  son  this  time,  and  I  found  that  they 
had  a  home.  It  made  me  shudder.  I  had  been 
about  to  send  that  boy  to  a  prison  among  crim- 
inals when  he  had  a  home  and  a  mother  to  go 
to.  And  that  was  the  law!  The  fact  that  that 
boy  had  a  good  home;  the  circumstances  which 
led  him  to — not  steals  but  'swipe'  something ;  the 
likelihood  of  his  not  doing  it  again — these  were 
'evidenoe'  pertinent,  nay  vital,  to  his  case.  Yet 
the  Law  did  not  require  the  production  of  such 
evidence.  The  Law?  Justice?  I  stopped  the 
machinery  of  justice  to  pull  that  boy  out  of  its 
grinders.    But  he  was  guilty;   what  was  to  be 
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DENVER'S    FAMOUS   JUVENILE    COURT    JUDGE 


Benjamin  Barr  Lindsey  has  just  been  re-elected  on  an  Independent  ticket,  receiving  almost  as  large 
of  both  his  old-party  opponents.     "The  kids  snd  tbe  women  did  i^"  he  ttys. 


a  vote  as  that 
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done  with  him?  I  didn't  know.  I  said  I  would 
take  care  of  him  myself,  but  I  didn't  know  what  I 
meant  to  do;  except  to  visit  him  and  his  mother 
at  their  home.  And  I  did  visit  them,  often,  and 
— well,  we — his  mother  and  I,  with  the  boy  help- 
ing— we  saved  that  boy,  and  to-day  he  is  a  fine 
young  fellow,  industrious,  self-respecting,  and  a 
friend  of  the  court." 

Soon  after  that  he  had  another  case  that 
made  him  do  some  hard  thinking.  It  was  a 
case  of  burglary.  Three  boys  -wert  haled  be- 
fore him  whimpering.  Their  ages  ran  from 
twelve  to  sixteen.  They  had  broken  into  a 
pigeon-loft  owned  by  a  worried  and  perse- 
cuted old  pigeon-fancier,  and  "swiped"  some 
of  the  pigeons.  This  case  also  was  a  clear 
one.  But  the  memory  of  the  judge  trying  it 
suddenly  presented  to  him  another  picture — 
the  picture  of  another  gang  of  boys,  he  being 
one  of  them,  who  had  gone  robbing  a  pigeon- 
loft years  before.  He  himself  lost  his  nerve 
and  backed  out,  but  not  because  he  was  any 
better  than  the  others,  but  simply  because  he 
was  littler  and  more  scared.  Then  the  judge 
thought  he  saw  something  familiar  in  the  face 
of  the  old  pigeon-fancier.  He  asked  him  his 
name.  It  was  unfamiliar.  He  asked  him  his 
nickname.  The  old  man  answered  peevishly. 
The  judge  was  startled.  It  was  the  same  man 
whose  pigeon-loft  his  own  gang  had  raided 
years  before.  The  coincidence  was  a  dra- 
matic one.  The  judge  for  the  moment 
stepped  into  the  background  and  the  man 
stepped  into  the  foreground.  He  delayed  the 
proceedings  and  took  those  three  boys  into  his 
private  chamber  to  talk  the  case  over.  He 
became  a  boy  again,  a  member  of  the  gang, 
and  as  such  he  asked  the  boys  to  tell  him  all 
about  the  matter.  They  explained  that  what 
they  really  wanted  to  do  was  to  get  even  be- 
cause some  of  their  own  pigeons  had  deserted 
to  the  old  man's  loft.  The  judge  explained  to 
them  why  that  method  of  getting  even  wasn't 
square  and  couldn't  be  allowed.  He  wanted 
them  to  talk  it  over  with  the  rest  of  their 
gang.  He  didn't  ask  who  the  others  were, 
but  he  suggested  that  they  all  come  the  next 
day  and  talk  it  over  with  him  and  see  if  they 
couldn't  agree  on  cutting  out  the  swiping 
thereafter.  The  whole  gang  came  the  next 
day  and  entered  into  the  agreement.  The 
boys  were  not  punished,  law  or  no  law;  but 
the  old  man's  pigeon-loft  was  safe  from  depre- 
dations after  that. 

A  few  days  later  Judge  Lindsey  went  to  the 
district  attorney  and  asked  that  all  juvenile 
cases  be  taken  into  his  court.  The  district  at- 
torney was  glad  to  accede,  because  none  of  the 


other  judges  wanted  such  cases.  Judge  Lind- 
sey's  court  thus  became  a  juvenile  court  with- 
out any  specific  legislation.  He  began  a  sys- 
tematic study  of  juvenile  crime  and  an  in- 
vestigation of.  the  conditions  of  the  reform 
school  and  of  the  jail.  The  sight  of  boys  in 
the  latter  place,  herded  together  in  the  same 
cells  with  men  and  women  of  the  vilest  char- 
acter, confirmed  debauchees  and  criminals, 
completed  the  educational  process  started  by 
the  Italian  mother's  cry.  He  found  that  in  the 
preceding  five  years  2,136  Denver  boys  had 
been  sent  to  this  jail.  He  found  out  further 
that  three  out  of  four  of  all  the  crimes  com- 
mitted in  the  United  States  are  committed  by 
boys  under  twenty-three.  "And  why  not?" 
he  asks.  "The  children  of  parents  who  die 
or  fail  in  their  duty  are  taken  by  the  State  and 
sent  for  their  schooling  into  the  streets  or 
jails,  where  they  pick  up  false  ideals  and  crim- 
inal arts.  With  few  exceptions,  all  these  boy- 
criminals,  whom  society  has  sent  to  the 
slaughter-house  to  be  killed,  had  been  sent  to 
jail  in  their  teens  by  society  for  other  crimes. 
And  most  of  them  were  first  imprisoned  as 
little  children." 

It  is  impossible  here  to  tell  the  whole  story 
of  the  judge's  career  since  this  awakening  of 
his.  It  reads,  as  told  by  Mr.  Steffens,  like  a 
veritable  fairy  tale. 

Here  is  a  sample  instance.  After  a  long 
chase,  the  police  had  captured  two  "danger- 
ous young  criminals"  and  lodged  them  in  jail. 
The  judge  went  and  had  several  talks  with 
them  in  their  cell.  One  night  he  telephoned 
to  the  warden  to  send  them  over  to  him.  The 
warden  was  afraid  to  send  both  without  hand- 
cuffing them,  and  he  knew  Judge  Lindsey 
didn't  like  that.  So  he  sent  one  in  the  cus- 
tody of  a  big  policeman.  The  officer  of  the 
law  brought  the  boy  into  the  judge's  private 
room,  warning  the  latter  in  a  low  tone  that  the 
boy  had  his  eye  on  the  fire  escape.  "Better 
let  me  stay,"  said  the  officer,  but  the  judge 
said  no.  When  the  door  closed  Lindsey  went 
straight  up  to  the  lad,  who  was  bigger  than  he 
and  had  a  very  unprepossessing  face.  Here 
is  what  took  place: 

"Henry,"  he  said,  "the  officer  who  brought  you 
here  says  you  had  your  eye  on  the  fire-escape, 
and  that  you  are  looking  for  a  chance  to  'skip.' 
He  said  he  wouldn't  be  responsible  for  your  re- 
turn to  jail  if  I  made  him  leave  you  alone  in  this 
room  with  me.  He  said  that  you'd  be  down  that 
fire-escape  quicker'n  a  wink.  Now,  I  don't  believe 
It.  I  believe  in  you,  Henry,  and  I  hope  you  be- 
lieve in  me." 

With  that,  the  Judge  went  to  the  window  and 
throwing  it  up  as  high  as  it  would  go,  he  said: 
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"There,  Henry,  there's  the  fire-escape  and  the 
night  and  two  hours  the  best  of  it,  for  I'll  prom- 
ise, if  you  decide  to  'duck,'  not  to  report  to  the 
Warden  till  twelve  o'clock.  Now,  then,  if  you 
think  you  are  not  worth  saving,  not  worth  helping 
—if  all  the  hours  I  have  spent  with  you  in  jail  are 
to  go  for  nothing,  you  'scoot.'  I'll  not  interfere. 
I  leave  it  to  you.  I  can't  save  a  fellow,  you  know, 
not  by  myself;  I  can  only  help  a  fellow  to  save 
himself,  if  he  wants  to.  If  he  doesn't  want  to, 
and  I  can't  convince  him  that  he  ought  to  want 
to,  then  I  do  not  see  much  hope.  So  go  or  stay, 
as  you  wish,  Henry." 

"Do  you  mean  that,  Judge  ?"  the  boy  asked,  and 
the  Judge  thinks  his  impulse  was  to  go. 

"You  know  what  I  mean,"  he  answered,  and 
for  a  moment  the  two  looked  at  each  other. 

Then — the  boy  made  a  dash  for  that  open 
window,  and  the  judge  thought  he  was  gone. 
But,  instead  of  going,  up  went  his  hand  and 
dovirn  came  the  window  with  a  bang,  and  the 
judge  had  another  convert. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  work  of  this  kind 
should  excite  the  enmity  of  anybody;  and  it 
doesn't.  It  is  not  for  this  that  Judge  Lindsey 
has  made  enemies  among  the  politicians  and 
city  officials.  But  he  isn't  satisfied  with  re- 
forming bad  boys;  he  wants  to  change  the 
conditions  that  are  breeding  them.  He  soon 
found  that  the  "wine-rooms"  of  Denver  were, 
some  of  them,  veritable  dens  of  iniquity,  where 
girls  were  ruined  and  boys  corrupted.  He 
made  a  crusade  to  enforce  the  laws,  and, 
being  a  good  fighter,  he  succeeded,  but  only 
after  arousing  the  hatred  not  only  of  the 
dive-keepers,  but  of  the  police  commissioners 
and  bosses  and  many  business  men.  Then  he 
discovered  by  accident  that  while  he  was  striv- 
ing to  teach  boys  not  to  steal,  some  of  the  city 
officials  were  grafting  outrageously  on  the 
supplies  for  his  own  court,  and,  being  a  citi- 
zen as  well  as  a  juvenile  court  judge,  he  made 
a  telling  crusade,  using  names  in  public,  and 
that  made  more  enemies  for  him. 

When  he  drafted  a  bill  for  the  legislature 
providing  a  detention  school  for  juvenile  of- 
fenders, and  forbidding  their  being  held  at  all 
in  jail,  he  trampled  on  other  toes,  and  the  op- 
position to  the  bill  seemed  insurmountable. 
Then  he  called  on  his  allies,  the  "kids,"  for  help. 
He  issued  an  invjtation  to  the  governor,  the 
mayor,  the  police  commissioners,  the  preach- 
ers and  rabbis  and  others  to  come  to  his  court 
the  next  day  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  an 
inquiry.  Nearly  all  accepted.  Then  he  sent 
for  one  Mickey,  leader  of  a  gang,  and  asked 
him  if  he  could  bring  to  him  by  two  o'clock 
all  the  kids  that  had  been  in  jail.  Mickey  said 
"sure,"  borrowed  a  bicycle  and  was  off  like 


a  shot.  Two  o'clock  drew  near,  and  all  the 
visitors  were  present,  but  nothing  was  heard 
or  seen  of  Mickey.  The  judge  was  embar- 
rassed. It  was  a  painful  situation.  But  on 
the  stroke  of  two  a  murmur  was  heard  out- 
side that  grew  into  a  hubbub,  and  then  a  pande- 
monium. Up  the  stairs  the  noise  came  and 
down  the  upper  hall  to  the  judge's  chamber. 
It  sounded  like  a  mob,  and  even  the  judge  him- 
self was  startled,  while  his  visitors  were 
alarmed.  It  was  Mickey  with  two  score  boys 
at  his  heels.  The  judge  took  them  into  a  side- 
room,  and  told  what  he  wanted.  He  asked 
them  to  tell  his  visitors  just  what  they  had 
told  him  about  the  jail.  Mickey  marshaled  the 
witnesses,  and  one  after  another  told  his  story. 
They  related  scenes  of  foulness  too  revolting 
to  repeat,  and  they  convinced  their  hearers 
that  they  were  telling  the  horrible  truth.  "My 
God!"  said  one  of  the  preachers,  "this  has 
gone  far  enough.  It  is  too,  too  horrible." 
And  unable  to  endure  more  he  took  his  hat  and 
left.  Then  Governor  Peabody  arose  and 
spoke  as  follows:  "Gentlemen,  I  never  in  my 
life  heard  or  knew  of  so  much  rot,  corruption 
and  vileness  as  I  have  learned  this  day  from 
these  babes,— almost,— and  I  want  to  say  that 
nothing  in  my  administration  will  be  so  im- 
portant to  me  as  signing  Judge  Lindsey's  bills. 
I  don't  care  to  read  those  bills.  If  he  says 
they  are  designed  to  correct  these  conditions,  I 
am  satisfied.  And  if  Judge  Lindsey  is  crazy, 
I  want  my  name  written  right  under  his  as  one 
of  the  crazy  people.  And  as  to  those  boys 
lying,  anyone  who  says  they  have  been  lying 
to-day  must  be  himself  a  liar." 

The  next  day  the  pulpits  rang  with  the  story. 
Within  a  week  Judge  Lindsey's  bills  became  a 
part  of  the  statute  law  of  Colorado.  But  ever 
since  that  time  he  has  been  known  as  a  man 
who  "butts  in."  The  phrase  in  his  case  is"  a 
badge  of  honor.  The  nation  needs  citizens 
who  "butt  in"  to  right  a  wrong  that  they  know 
exists. 

Judge  Lindsey  is  a  bachelor — just  on  the 
sunny  side  of  forty.  He  has  organized  the 
Denver  boys  coming  before  him  into  a  Little 
Citizens'  League.  When  he  sends  a  boy  to 
the  Industrial  School  at  Golden — a  reform- 
atory— he  puts  him  on  his  honor  and  the  boy 
goes  unattended.  Out  of  several  hundreds  so 
committed  only  three  have  betrayed  the 
Judge's  confidence.  His  pioneer  work  in  this 
line  has  had  a  wide  influence,  and  about 
twenty  states  have  already  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  Colorado  more  or  less  completely  in 
the  treatment  of  juvenile  offenders. 
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THE    MOST    INFLUENTIAL    ANGLO-SAXON    SOCIETY 
WOMAN     IN    THE    WORLD 


;F  all  the  embarrassments  with 
which  the  leaders  of  the  woman 
suffrage  agitation  have  had  to 
contend,  the  counter-movement 
against  them  with  which  the 
name  of  Mrs.  George  Cornwallis-West  (the 
sometime  Lady  Randolph  Churchill)  is  about 
to  be  associated  seems  to  concern  them  most. 
Only  those  who  understand  the  peculiar  posi- 
tion in  the  political  world  to  which  Mrs.  Corn- 
wallis-West has  attained,  first  as  the  mother 
of  the  ablest  man  in  the  Liberal  government 
of  the  hour  and  secondly  as  the  acknowledged 
despot  of  that  wing  of  London  society  known 
as  the  Marlborough  clan,  can  realize  what  is 
involved  in  an  anti-suffragette  movement 
directed  by  her.  Mrs.  Cornwallis-West  is  a 
great  figure  in  the  Primrose  League,  the  Con- 
servative organization  which  stands  always 
for  Toryism.  The  Conservatives  have  so  far 
rather  enjoyed  Liberal  routs  by  suffragettes. 
Only  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  has  taken  a  strong 
and  conspicuous  position  in  the  counter-move- 
ment. Mrs.  Cornwallis-West,  however,  is  un- 
derstood to  be  inspired  by  the  notion  that  her 
son,  Winston  Churchill,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  is  anxious  for  the  confusion 
of  the  suffragettes.  Those  bell-ringing  and 
parading  ladies  have  insisted  that  they  speak 
for  the  vast  majority  of  the  women  of  Eng- 
land. To  disprove  this  claim  is  part  of  the 
task  set  herself,  according  to  London  news- 
paper reports,  by  this  most  influential  of  all 
the  women  of  society  in  London,  who  is  as 
important  in  politics  as  she  is  in  journalism, 
and  as  famed  for  her  hospital  work  as  for  her 
beauty. 

Now  well  past  fifty,  the  widow  of  the  late 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill  is  still  admired,  not 
only  for  the  abundance,  but  for  the  intense 
blackness  of  the  endless  coils  of  hair  piled 
loftily  on  the  brow  and  coiled  thickly  about 
the  ears.  The  figure  has  an  almost  girlish 
slightness  in  the  long,  unbroken  lines  of  the 
semi-Directoire  gowns  described  with  such  de- 
tail by  the  London  society  organs  when  this 
great  lady  is  seen  at  a  dinner  or  ball.  Mrs. 
Cornwallis-West  is  neither  tall  nor  short, 
neither  slim  nor  plump,  neither  young  nor  old, 
but,  to  quote  the  words  of  Truth,  "just  her- 
self." Her  manner  never  shows  a  trace  of 
what  has  been  called  "the  terrific  artificiality" 
of  society  in  England.  She  has  neither  that 
mincing  accent  which  has  become  so  common 


nor  the  weird  and  almost  simian  antics — for 
example,  the  shoulder-high  handshake — nor 
the  falsetto  voice  which  go  with  the  character 
she  is  made  to  play.  Her  discourse  is  never 
made  vivid  by  exotic  forms  of  expression  and 
slangy  modes  of  conveying  an  idea.  She  has 
been  praised,  rather,  for  spreading  the  spirit  of 
graciousness  about  her,  and  for  giving  to 
human  intercourse  at  social  functions  a  new 
reality.  It  is  not  that  she  cultivates  what  the 
English  call  "charm,"  but  that  fate  has  be- 
stowed upon  her,  in  addition  to  her  enduring 
beauty  of  face  and  figure  and  perfect  elegance 
of  deportment,  an  instinct  for  courtesy.  She 
avoids  giving  offense.  She  is  stately  without 
stiffness.  There  is  no  condescension  in  her 
distinguished  air,  which  compels  respect  by 
an  unconscious  dignity  of  its  own.  One  never 
detects  in  Mrs.  Cornwallis-West  that  studied 
indifference,  approaching  insolence,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  French,  buries  the  good  manners 
of  the  English  at  their  great  social  functions. 

The  crises  in  the  career  of  this  great  lady 
have  necessitated  displays  of  all  these  trails 
of  hers.  The  latest  and  perhaps  the  most 
famous  of  her  difficulties  was  brought  about 
by  her  marriage  with  the  gentleman  whose 
name  she  bears,  and  between  whose  age  and 
that  of  her  renowned  son,  Winston  Churchill, 
there  is  but  the  slightest  difference.  The 
family  of  Captain  George  Cornwallis-West  has 
given  a  wife  to  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  a 
wife  to  Prince  Henry  of  Pless,  and  a  beauty 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales's  set  in  the  days  when 
that  set  was  the  smartest.  The  whole  power 
and  prestige  and  persuasiveness  of  the  Corn- 
wallis-Wests  were  brought  to  bear  upon  roy- 
alty itself  to  defeat  her  marriage  to  the  cap- 
tain. Not  one  member  of  the  bridegroom's 
family  put  in  an  appearance  at  the  wedding. 
Captain  George  Cornwallis-West  had  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  Boer  War  as  an  officer 
of  the  Scots  Guards  at  Magersfontein.  Lie 
behaved  gallantly  as  a  member  of  the  expedi- 
tion despatched  to  the  relief  of  Kimberley. 
The  attachment  between  himself  and  his  pres- 
ent wife  caused  that  lady  to  be  referred  to  as 
"the  baby  snatcher"  when,  nine  years  ago,  he 
led  her  to  the  altar.  Lady  Randolph  Churchill, 
as  she  then  was,  won  over  the  whole  Marl- 
borough clan  in  the  war  of  sets  that  ensued. 

The  battle  was  the  second  stage  of  that 
long  and  sullen  conflict  between  the  present 
King  of  England  and  the  late  Lord  Randolph 
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IMF,  SOCIETY  QUEEN  WHO  MADE  THE  AMERICAN  WOMAN  A  POWER  IN  LONDON 

Mrs.  George  Cornwallis-West,  formerly  Lady  Randolph  Churchill,  the  mother  of  the  famed  Winston 
Churchill,  now  in  the  Asquith  ministry,  is  understood  to  be  doing  what  she  can  to  perfect  the  organization 
of  those  Englishwomen  who  are  fighting  the  suffragettes.  Mrs.  Cornwallis-West  was  at  one  time  Miss  Jennie 
Jerome,  of  New  York,  and  is  a  blood  relative  of  Distr  ict  Attorney  William  Travers  Jerome. 
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Churchill  which  terminated  only  when  the 
last-named  man  of  power  and  brilliance 
breathed  his  last.  Much  has  been  hinted  and 
more  has  been  whispered  regarding  the  feud 
which,  as  some  gossips  say,  had  its  origin  in  a 
misunderstanding  between  Albert  Edward, 
when  he  was  Prince  of  Wales,  and  his  late 
lordship  on  the  subject  of  the  latter's  wife. 
Lady  Randolph  Churchill  herself  was  the  ulti- 
mate and  original  cause  of  the  wreck  of  her 
husband's  career  for  the  simple  reason  that 
she  involved  him  with  the  heir  to  the  throne 
in  a  dilemma  that  rendered  the  position  of  the 
cabinet  minister  untenable.  Generations  hence, 
when  every  figure  in  this  tragedy  has  passed 
away,  the  archives  of  the  Marlborough  family 
will  disclose  to  some  historian  of  the  future 
one  of  the  most  curious  episodes  in  the  his- 
tory of  Queen  Victoria's  reign.  For  the  time 
being,  the  world  must  content  itself  with 
gossip.  Thus  runs  the  story  as  it  is  retailed 
for  the  benefit  of  boulevard  flaneurs  by  Paris 
papers.  Captain  Cornwallis-West,  born  in 
the  year  of  his  wife's  first  marriage,  had  his 
military  career  cut  short  by  the  war  office  in 
London  through  the  very  malign  influence 
which  had  wrecked  the  official  life  of  the 
lady's  other  husband.  Whether  all  this  be  idle 
tale-bearing  or  veracious  history,  it  suffices  to 
illustrate  the  kind  of  importance  always  at- 
tached to  the  former  Miss  Jerome's  position 
in  English  society. 

She  was  born,  as  she  tells  the  world  herself 
in  her  own  charming  story  of  her  life,*  in 
Brooklyn,  now  a  boro  of  the  American  metro- 
polis. Her  father,  a  Princeton  man,  and  one 
of  the  great  capitalists  of  his  day,  was  United 
States  consul  at  Trieste  for  some  years,  and 
thus  it  came  about  that  Italian  skies  imparted 
to  the  future  Lady  Randolph  Churchill  her 
first  impressions  of  life.  "Italian  skies  gave 
me,"  she  writes,  "my  love  of  heat  and  of  the 
sun,  and  a  smiling,  dark-eyed  peasant  nurse 
tuned  my  baby  ears  to  the  harmony  of  the 
most  melodious  of  all  languages."  Until  she 
was  six,  this  American  girl  spoke  practically 
nothing  but  Italian.  As  a  girl  in  short  dresses 
she  spent  some  years  in  New  York,  but  was  at 
last  taken  to  Paris,  where  the  cosmopolitan 
touch  was  given  to  her  training.  The  Jeromes 
were  among  the  ornaments  of  the  court  of  the 
third  Napoleon,  whose  wife,  the  hapless  Em- 
press Eugenie,  fell  in  love  with  the  beauty  of 
Lady  Randolph  Churchill's  mother,  and  made 
a  great  deal  of  the  pretty  little  daughter. 

•Reminiscences    of    Lady    Randolph    Chorchill.      By 
Mrs.  George  Cornwallis-West.     The  Century  Company. 


Little  did  Jennie  Jerome  suspect,  when  she 
departed  from  her  native  land  for  the  French 
capital,  that  she  was  destined  not  to  return 
until  she  had  been  two  years  a  great  English 
statesman's  wife.  Within  a  few  days  of  the 
first  meeting  between  herself  and  Lord  Ran- 
dolph Churchill  she  had  promised  to  be  his. 
The  family  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  were 
all  furious.  It  was  a  time  when  American 
girls  were,  socially  speaking,  at  a  low  ebb  in 
London.  To  give  the  general  impression  in 
Lady  Randolph  Churchill's  own  words: 

"In  England,  as  on  the  continent,  the  American 
woman  was  looked  upon  as  a  strange  and  abnor- 
mal creature,  with  habits  and  manners  something 
between  a  red  Indian  and  a  gaiety  girl.  Anything 
of  an  outlandish  nature  might  be  expected  of  her. 
If  she  talked,  dressed,  and  conducted  herself  as 
any  well-bred  woman  would,  much  astonishment 
was  invariably  evinced,  and  she  was  usually  salu- 
ted with  the  tactful  remark :  'I  should  never  have 
thought  you  were  an  American.'  Which  was  re- 
garded as  a  compliment. 

"As  a  rule,  people  looked'  upon  her  as  a  dis- 
agreeable and  even  dangerous  person,  to  be 
viewed  with  suspicion,  if  not  avoided  altogether. 
Her  dollars  were  her  only  recommendation,  and 
each  was  credited  with  the  possession  of  them — 
otherwise  what  was  her  raison  d'etre}  No  dis- 
tinction was  ever  made  among  Americans.  They 
were  all  supposed  to  be  of  one  uniform  type.  The 
wife  and  daughters  of  the  newly-enriched  Cali- 
fornian  miner,  swathed  in  silks  and  satins,  and 
blazing  with  diamonds  on  the  smallest  provoca- 
tion ;  the  cultured,  refined  and  retiring  Bostonian ; 
the  aristocratic  Virginian,  as  full  of  tradition  and 
family  pride  as  a  Percy  of  Northumberland  or  a 
La  Rochefoucauld;  the  cosmopolitan  and  up-to- 
date  New  Yorker — all  were  grouped  in  the  same 
sategory,  all  were  considered  tarred  with  the  same 
brush. 

"The  innumerable  caricatures  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  typical  American  girl  depicted  her  always 
of  one  type:  beautiful  and  refined  in  appearance, 
but  dressed  in  exaggerated  style  and  speaking — 
with  a  nasal  twang — the  most  impossible  language. 
The  young  lady  who,  in  refusing  anything  to  eat, 
says  'I'm  pretty  crowded  just  now,'  or  in  explain- 
ing why  she  is  traveling  alone  remarks  that 
■Papper  don't  voyage;  he's  too  fleshy,*  was  thought 
to  be  representative  of  the  national  type  and 
manners." 

Such  were  the  prejudices  and  the  ignorances 
against  which  Lady  Randolph  had  to  contend 
when,  as  the  wife  of  one  who  bore  the  most 
illustrious  name  in  the  peerage,  she  made  her 
bow  to  London  society.  Her  sensational  dark 
beauty  opened  all  hearts  to  her  at  a  time  when 
English  society  worshipped  the  blonde;  but 
the  most  prodigious  surprise  of  all  seems  to 
have  been  the  well-bred  ease  of  her  manner. 
The  fluency  with  which  she  spoke  French  and 
Italian,  her  acquaintance  with  the  literatures 
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of  Europe,  the  knowledge  she  had  acquired 
of  art  and  even  of  the  sciences,  provoked  an 
amazement  which  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
himself  found  intensely  comical.  He  was 
immensely  proud  of  his  beautiful  American 
wife  and  of  the  conquest  she  made  of  his  fam- 
ily. She  plunged  at  once  into  the  political  life 
of  her  husband,  and  took  to  the  English  cus- 
tom which  makes  a  candidate  for  oflSce  look 
to  his  wife  to  perform  the  duties  which  in  our 
own  country  fall  to  the  ward  heeler.  The 
Brooklyn  girl  achieved  national  fame  as  a 
"vote-getter."  She  visited  doubtful  constitu- 
ents, talked  the  issues  of  the  day  over  with 
the  butcher  and  the  grocer,  and  buttonholed 
potential  supporters  in  the  street.  This  talent 
for  effective  campaigning  has  remained  with 
her.  In  the  fierce  fight  of  her  famous  son  to 
retain  his  seat  for  a  Manchester  constituency 
last  year,  Mrs.  George  Cornwallis-West  went 
with  him  to  every  meeting.  She  stood  at  his 
side  while  he  spoke  to  workingmen  in  the  din- 
ner hour.  She  edited  his  campaign  addresses 
and  even  revised  some  of  the  speeches  he 
made. 

In  her  present  home  of  Salisbury  Hall, 
St.  Albans,  Mrs.  George  Cornwallis-West 
dispenses  a  hospitality  so  informed  with 
the  spirit  of  her  personality  that,  as 
the  London  World  says,  she  is  the 
only  hostess  of  genius  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  affection  between  herself  and 
her  two  sons,  Winston  and  John,  the  latter 
a  man  of  promise,  altho  he  has  been  eclipsed 
by  his  more  brilliant  brother,  renews  her  own 
youth.  Salisbury  Hall  is  not  a  stately  home, 
but  it  is  beautiful  and  famous.  The  winters 
are  passed  in  London  at  the  town  house  in 
Great  Cumberland  Place,  where  every  room 
has  a  fame  of  its  own  either  because  of  the 
collection  of  lacquer  work  from  Japan  with 
which  it  is  filled  or  on  account  of  the  gems 
and  tapestries  adorning  it.  The  library  con- 
tains some  of  the  rarest  volumes  in  England, 
and  is  the  workshop  of  the  lady  herself.  Here 
she  writes  her  articles  for  the  magazines, 
A'hich  grow  more  frequent  as  time  passes. 
Here  she  conducts  a  correspondence  with 
every  man  of  eminence  in  English  politics, 
plans  the  political  campaigns  of  her  many 
young  friends  in  public  life,  and  administers 
the  affairs  of  the  Primrose  League.  It  is  the 
boast  of  Lady  Randolph  Churchill,  now  Mrs. 
Cornwallis-West,  that  her  one  recreation  is 
work.  She  attributes  the  youthfulness  of  her 
appearance  to  her  industry  alone.  Time  has 
not   robbed  her  of  the   American   accent   in 


which  she  carries  on  her  conversations  with 
brilliant  Englishmen,  or  diminished  the  bright- 
ness of  a  pair  of  eyes  of  which  the  late  Grand 
Duke  Sergius  once  said  that  they  were  the 
most  beautiful  in  all  Europe.  The  one  folly 
of  her  life  she  admits  to  be  the  tattooing  of  a 
serpent  on  her  wrist,  a  blemish  which  is 
usually  concealed  by  gemmed  and  fantastic- 
ally designed  bracelets.  As  a  conversational- 
ist the  great  American  woman  who  now  bears 
the  Cornwallis-West  name  has  been  pro- 
nounced by  competent  judges  the  equal  of 
those  salon  heroines  who  in  the  days  of 
Mademoiselle  de  L'Espinasse  made  talk  a  thing 
divine  and  listening  a  new  and  subtle  species 
of  flattery.  When  she  has  anything  to  say, 
the  mother  of  Winston  Churchill  says  it  wit- 
tily yet  sweetly,  in  well  chosen  words,  but  in 
no  spirit  of  condescension. 

Most  conspicuous  of  all  this  famous  woman's 
purely  physical  characteristics  is  the  persist- 
ence of  her  youth.  It  seems  cruel  to  say  that, 
at  the  recent  marriage  of  her  illustrious  son, 
his  mother  seemed  the  junior  of  the  bride  by 
at  least  two  years,  but  such  is  the  verdict  of 
all  with  a  right  to  form  an  opinion.  Mrs. 
Cornwallis-West  went  to  St.  Margaret's 
Church,  Westminster,  wearing  golden  beaver- 
colored  satin  charmeuse,  made  in  the  exacting 
princess  style  that  is  so  merciless  to  the  hips 
of  middle-aged  women.  The  gown  was  fin- 
ished with  the  widest  of  metal  embroideries. 
The  hat  was  of  satin  antique  of  the  same  color, 
with  large  velvet  and  satin-petalled  lilies  in 
metallesque  coloring,  with  bronze  and  silver 
centres  around  the  brim.  As  the  widow  of 
"Randy"  and  the  mother  of  "Winny"  swept 
up  the  aisle  on  the  arm  of  her  strapping  son 
John  there  was  a  murmur  of  admiration 
among  the  crowded  pews  which  the  appear- 
ance of  the  bride  herself  quite  failed  to  evoke. 
Mrs.  Cornwallis-West  revealed  not  the  vague 
beauty  of  figure  which  wins  for  itself  the 
epithet  "undefinable,"  but  that  definite  seduc- 
tiveness of  outline  announced  irresistibly  by 
erectness  of  carriage,  correctness  of  propor- 
tion from  bust  to  waist  and  from  waist  to  hip, 
and  that  serpentine  slope  of  neck  into  shoulder 
which  has  been  referred  to  by  sculptors  as  the 
most  maddening  line  in  art.  The  taper  of  no 
waist  in  the  world  has  more  roundness,  the 
freshness  of  no  complexion  in  London  en- 
tices with  such  genuineness.  Not  so  very  far 
from  her  sixtieth  birthday,  it  is  an  open  secret 
that  the  former  Lady  Randolph  Churchill  in- 
spires jealousy  because  of  her  beauty  in 
women  half  her  age. 
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SOUNDING    THE    DOOM     OF    THE    "COMICS" 


'T  BEGINS  to  look  as  if  the 
death  knell  of  a  time-honored 
feature  of  American  journalism 
— the  comic  supplements  of  the 
Sunday  newspapers — had  struck. 
A  tide  of  protest*  is  rising  all  over  the  land, 
and  the  very  existence  of  "Foxy  Grandpa," 
the  "Katzenjammer  Kids,"  "Happy  Hooligan," 
and  "Buster  Brown" — those  darlings  of  the 
heart  of  childhood — is  menaced.  Mothers' 
meetings  have  declaimed,  and  educational  con- 
ferences have  resolved,  against  them.  One 
lady  speaker  before  the  recent  American  Play- 
grounds Congress  in  New  York  registered  her 
conviction  that  the  comic  supplement  is  "de- 
basing the  morals  of  the  children"  by  empha- 


WE    MADE   THE    "YELLOW    KID"    AND    "BUSTER 
BROWN"    HOUSEHOLD   PETS. 

R.  F.  Outcault  revealed  the  possibilities  of  the  comic 
supplement  by  telling  in  story  pictures  published  by  the 
New  York  World  what  went  on  in  Hogan's  Allev.  Later 
he  achieved  new  fame  through  the  tragic  misadventures 
of  "Buster  Brown."  The  competition  for  the  use  of 
his  "Yellow  Kid"  between  Mr.  Pulitzer  and  Mr.  Hearst 
was  at  one  time  the  spectacle  of  Park  Row. 


sizing  and  apparently  condoning  "deceit,  cun- 
ning, and  disrespect  for  gray  hairs."  And 
now  a  leading  New  England  newspaper,  the 
Boston  Herald,  announces  its  abandonm.ent  of 
this  feature.  "The  comic  supplement,"  it  de- 
clares, "has  had  its  day.  We  discard  it  as 
we  would  throw  aside  any  mechanism  that 
had  reached  the  end  of  its  usefulness,  or  any 
'feature'  that  had  ceased  to  fulfil  the  purpose 
of  attraction."     The  Herald  continues: 

"Comic  supplements  have  ceased  to  be  comic. 
They  have  become  as  vulgar  in  design  as  they 
are  tawdry  in  color.  There  is  no  longer  any 
semblance  of  art  in  them,  and  if  there  are  any 
ideals  they  are  low  and  descending  lower. 

"Many  protests  come  from  the  public  against 
a  continuance  of  the  comic  supplements.  Parents 
and  teachers  object  to  them.  Most  discerning 
persons  throw  them  aside  without  inspection,  ex- 
perience having  taught  them  that  there  is  no  hope 
for    improvement    in    these    gaudy     sheets.     The 
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THE   PROGENITOR  OF   "FOXY  GRANDPA" 

Carl  E.  Schultze  first  drew  for  the  New  York  Herald 
that  series  of  comic  masterpieces  in  which  the  pranks  of 
two  little  boys  reduce  to  confusion  their  plans  to  make 
a  venerable  old  man  ridictilous. 
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supplements  no  longer  amuse  an  intelligent  pub- 
lic ;  they  serve  mainly  to  depress  persons  of  taste, 
and  distort  such  growing  taste  as  may  struggle 
for  the  light  in  others.  The  colored  comic  sup- 
plement is  the  clown  of  the  newspaper  establish- 
ment. The  Herald  believes  that  a  great  nev/s- 
paper  no  longer  needs  a  clown.  Perhaps  it  never 
needed  one,  but  all  newspaperdom  seemed  to  think 
'the  comic'  a  necessity,  and  so  the  colored  sup- 
plement came  into  being  and  acquired  the  habit 
of  living." 

While  the  action  of  the  Boston  Herald  has 
not  as  yet  been  follovv^ed  by  any  other  news- 
papers, it  has  furnished  a  very  interesting 
theme  for  discussion.  Is  it  a  fact  that,  as 
some  claim,  the  comic  supplements  of  Ameri- 
can journalism  make  us  a  laughing-stock  in 
the  eyes  of  foreigners?  Does  this  roaring 
Sunday  pantomime  really  exert  a  deleterious 
influence  on  the  minds  of  growing  children? 
At  least  one  paper  of  standing,  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  answers  both  of  these  questions 
with  an  emphatic  negative.     It  says: 

"Clownish,  vulgar,  idiotic  the  colored  'comics' 
of  American  Sunday  newspapers  undeniably  are. 
It  is  a  reproach  to  our  civilization  that  they 
should  have  been  allowed  to  swarm  over  the  land. 


THE      CRUELEST 


GENIUS      NOW 
CHILDHOOD 


ANALYZING 


Through  the  medium  of  his  "Katzenjammer  Kids," 
Mr.  Rudolph  Dirks,  whose  picture  is  here  reproduced, 
conveys  to  the  popular  mind  his  theory  that  boyhood  in 
the  domestic  atmosphere  anticipates  the  spirit  gf  ^^rthage 
in  its  punishment  of  Regulus, 


They  are  a  glory  all  our  own.  No  other  journal- 
ism has  anything  like  them.  They  leave  visiting 
foreigners  absolutely  astounded  and  aghast.  For 
the  reproach  inevitably  runs  beyond  the  individual 
editor  or  journal,  and  is  an  impeachment  of  the 
taste  and  even  common  sense  of  the  whole  coun- 
try. Who  has  not  seen  intelligent  Germans  and 
Frenchmen  and  Englishmen  completely  puzzled 
by  the  Sunday  comic?  It  is  a  phenomenon  which 
they  cannot  in  the  least  understand.  They  meet 
Americans  freely,  and  find  that  they  are  not  so 
different  from  other  peoples.  The  average  of  our 
taste  and  manners  does  not  strike  them  as  ex- 
traordinarily low ;  and  they  are  even  ready  to 
compliment  us,  until  they  see  the  Sunday  supple- 
ments !  Then  they  ask  if  Americans  are  really 
grown  up,  if  they  are  really  educated,  if  they 
really  ever  discriminate  between  what  is  childish 
and  what  is  mature,  what  is  tawdry  and  what  is 
excellent.  Material  which  in  no  other  country  in 
the  world  would  be  offered  to  anybody  but  in- 
fants or  semi-idiots  is  here  gravely  thrust  by  news- 
papers upon  their  presumably  intelligent  readers, 
and  hailed  as  a  great  advance  in  journalism!" 

As  a  result  of  this  discussion,  two  of  the 
foremost   American   representatives  of  comic 
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ACHIEVER      OF       RABELAISIAN 
WITH  THREE   STROKES 


EFFECT 


Frederick  Burr  Opper  lends  to  the  human  countenance 
in  every  cartoon  that  doleful  expressiveness  which  no  imi- 
tator can  approach  and  which  sharpens  the  point  of  his 
"Happy  Hooligan"  and  "Alphonse  and  Gaston"  master- 
pieces. "The  Trusts  and  the  Common  People"  is  his  most 
triumphant  victory  over  the  sense  of  reality. 
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MAMMA,     PAPA    AND    THEIR     BABY    OWE    ALL 
TO     HIM 

George  McManus  represents  in  the  New  York  World 
a  reaction  from  the  purely  physical  catastrophe  as  the 
point  of  a  Sunday  supplement  series.  He  summoned  the 
"Newly  Weds"  from  the  depths  of  his  consciousness 
with  results  so  happy  that  the  art  he  excels  in  seems 
one  of  the  humanities. 

journalism,  Mr.  Albert  Payson  Terhune,  of 
the  New  York  World,  and  Mr.  Rudolph  Block, 
of  the  Hearst  newspapers,  have  come  to  the 
defence  of  their  vocation.  They  both  contend 
that  the  comic  supplement  is  worth  retaining, 
and  that  it  fills  a  legitimate  popular  need.  Mr. 
Terhune  observes: 

"In  the  days  of  the  old  Egyptians  men  inscribed 
curious,  quaint  hieroglyJ)hics  on  obelisks  and  pyra- 
mids, to  recount  the  stories  of  their  deeds.  They 
were  very  primitive,  these  hieroglyphics,  because 
the  men  who  wrote  them  were  primitive.  Primi- 
tive men  could  only  appreciate  and  think  of  primi- 
tive things.  Now,  the  Sunday  comic  supplement 
is  primarily  for  the  most  primitive  people  on 
earth — the  children.  It  is  designed  for  youngsters 
who  have  not  had  time  to  acquire  much  of  an 
education,  yet,  and  for  older  children  who  have 
had  their  educational  opportunities  crippled, 
through  one  cause  or  another. 

"Nobody  contends  that  the  colored  comic  sup- 
plement is  artistic.    It  isn't.    It  isn't  for  y*u  aad 


it  isn't  for  me.  It  is  for  the  people  who  don't 
care  for  fine  shades  of  humor,  because  they  can't 
appreciate  them.  The  man  who  finds  Mark 
Twain,  for  instance,  too  subtle  for  his  under- 
standing, has  no  difficulty  in  laughing  at  the  right 
moment  when  he  reads  of  the  adventures  of  Little 
Nemo." 

Mr.  Terhune  denies  the  oft-repeated  charge 
that  the  "comics"  teach  lessons  of  immorality 
and  disobedience.  On  the  contrary,  he  says, 
their  influence  is  on  the  side  of  the  moralities. 
He  instances  the  "Foxy  Grandpa"  pictures: 

"The  Foxy  Grandpa  series,  which  has  been 
much  criticised,  really  taught  a  trenchant  moral 
lesson.  Reduced  to  bald  language,  it  told  of  two 
bad  boys  who  tried  to  play  tricks  on  a  nice  old 
man.  They  were  always  putting  up  jokes  on  him, 
attempting  to  make  him  look  ridiculous.  But  they 
never  succeeded.  He  always  got  the  best  of  them. 
Punishment  generally  follows  their  transgres- 
sions. People  laugh  while  they  look  at  the  pic- 
tures, and  chuckle  reminiscently  afterward,  but 
the  lesson  does  sink  in.  They  see  conclusively 
that  to  be  bad  does  not  mean  that  one  is  happy. 
The  same  may  be  said  for  every  series  of  comic 
pictures  that  has  made  more  than  a  temporary 
success.  We  don't  want  to  use  pictures  if  they 
are  the  least  bit  indecent." 

Mr.  Rudolph  Block,  of  the  Hearst  papers, 
sustains  the  comic  supplement  in  even  more 
emphatic  language.  He  asserts  that  intelli- 
gent Germans,  Frenchmen  and  Englishmen, 
so  far  from  despising  the  humor  of  the 
American  Sunday  paper,  are  only  too  anxious 
to  appropriate  it  for  their  own  purposes. 
Many  English  papers  already  pay  for  comic 
features  evolved  on  this  side  of  the  water, 
and  "the  only  reason,"  says  Mr.  Block,  "that 
the  Katzen jammer  Kids — those  poor  victims 
of  all  anti-comic  spleen! — are  not  published 
in  Germany  is  that,  of  the  four  publications  in 
that  country  that  applied  for  the  exclusive 
right  of  publishing  them  simultaneously  with 
newspapers  here,  none  was  willing  to  pay  the 
price  the  editor  set  upon  them."  Mr.  Block 
goes  on  to  say: 

"I  have  seen  a  newspaper  with  a  Sunday  cir- 
culation of  100,000  without  a  comic  supplement 
gain  an  additional  50,000  readers  after  the  addi- 
tion of  a  comic  supplement.  Are  these  50,000 
people  necessarily  clownish,  vulgar  or  idiotic, 
or  people  who  are  attracted  by  clownish,  vulgar 
and  idiotic  publications?  I  have  for  many  years 
— and  with  painful  regularity,  I  must  admit — fol- 
lowed Punch,  Judy,  Pick-Me-Up,  Ally  Sloper, 
Comic  Cuts,  Le  Journal  Amusaat,  Le  Petit  Jour- 
nal Pour  Rire,  Fliegende  Blatter,  Meggendorfer 
Blatter,  Kikeriki,  Simplicissimus,  Jugend,  and 
the  humorous  periodicals  of  Russia,  Spain, 
Hungary  and_  Norway.  .  .  .  Making  allow- 
ance for  national  characteristics  which  are  ai 
clearly  marked  in  humor  as  they  are  in  liten- 
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ture,  in  art,  or  even  in  food,  you  will  find  that 
what  is  truly  humorous  in  these  publications  is 
alike  in  each.  The  best  that  is  in  each  the  others 
try  to  obtain,  or,  failing,  to  imitate.  The  most 
popular  humorous  artist  of  England  in  his  day 
was  Phil  May.  The  most  famous  humorous  art- 
ists of  France  and  Germany  to-day  are  Caran 
d'Ache  and  Oberlaender.  I  have  tried,  vainly, 
many  times,  to  induce  all  three  of  them  to  come 
to  this  country.  They  preferred  to  draw  the  pic- 
tures that  we  would  have  liked  here,  in  their  own 
comic  publications.  On  the  other  hand,  Dirks, 
Opper,  Outcault  and  Swinnerton  have,  in  the  past 
ten  years,  refused  innumerable  offers  of  employ- 
ment in  England,  France  and  Germany." 

The  arguments  of  the  "comic"  editors  re- 
ceive summary  treatment  in  the  editorial  col- 
umns of  The  Evening  Post.  How  can  there 
be  any  moral  quality,  it  asks,  in  the  unutter- 
ably silly?  And  is  there  nothing  immoral  in 
going  to  the  immature  and  the  uneducated  and 
steeping  their  minds  with  what  is  vapid, 
stupid,  vulgar  and  demoralizing?  The  Post 
makes  the  further  rejoinder: 

"It  is  said  that  children  require  picture-writing 
of  a  glaring  sort,  and  the  quiet  intimation  is  that 
most  purchasers  of  the  newspapers  having  Sun- 
day comics  are  children  intellectually.  So  one 
would  think,  if  many  of  them  actually  read  the 
senseless  stuff.  A  kind  of  false  and  hollow 
prestige  has  been  artificially  created  about  the 
Sunday  comic,  which  a  careful  investigation  of 
the  facts  would,  we  believe,  entirely  shatter.     The 


ONE  OF  MR. 


HEARST'S  MOST 
CATORS 


POPULAR    EDU- 


James  Swinnerton  is  the  creator  of  that  flirtatious  Mr. 
Jack,  whose  roving  gaze  when  femininity  is  within  his 
field  of  vision  precipitates  domestic  crises  of  the  pugilistic 
mood.  Mr.  Swinnerton  has  brought  into  being  likewise 
"Mr.  Batch,"  the  pessimist,  "Pink  Whiskers  Jones,"  the 
subtle,  and  many  equally  impressive  elucidations  of 
life's  moods. 


experiment  of  the  Boston  Herald  will  be  watched 
with  great  interest.  That  journal  may  find  that 
it  will  gain  in  prosperity  as  well  as  in  self-respect 
by  ceasing  to  affront  the  taste  of  its  patrons." 


^    CHARLES    ELIOT    NORTON,    A     MAN    WITH    A    GENIUS 

FOR    FRIENDSHIP. 


|HE  name  of  Charles  Eliot  Norton, 

Tf^X  of  Harvard,  will  live  not  by 
^  virtue  of  his  scholarly  studies  in 
medieval  literature  and  history, 
nor  of  his  lectures  on  the  fine 
arts.  He  was  a  man  in  whom  human  sym- 
pathy approached  genius,  and  he  won  his 
unique  place  in  American  cultural  develop- 
ment because  he  understood  and  inspired  some 
of  the  finest  minds  of  his  time. 

His  friendship  with  Ruskin,  covering  a 
period  of  nearly  fifty  years,  was  typical  of  all 
his  friendships.  It  began  in  1855,  and  the  first  of 
Ruskin's  letters  opened  with  the  conventional 
"Dear  Norton."  Then  came,  in  loving  grada- 
tion, "My  dearest  Norton,"  "My  dear 
Charles,"  and  "My  dearest  Charles."  Finally, 
the  salutation  was  "Darling  Charles" ;  and  the 
last  words  of  Ruskin's  writing  were  traced 
iH  pencil,  "From  your  loving  J.  R." 
It  ii  worth  knowing  how  ^  frien4lhip  of 


such  depth  and  intensity  originated,  and  Rus- 
kin himself  has  told  the  story  in  his  autobio- 
graphical recollections,  "Praeterita."  He  says 
that  in  1855  he  was  journeying  with  his  father 
and  mother  from  Vevay  to  Geneva,  in  Switzer- 
land, in  the  cabin  of  an  excursion  boat,  and 
that  one  of  their  fellow-travelers  was  a  young 
American   of  singular  charm  of  personality. 

"I  noticed  that  from  time  to  time  the  young 
American  cast  somewhat  keen,  tho  entirely  cour- 
teous, looks  of  scrutiny  at  my  father  and  mother. 

"In  a  few  minutes  after  I  had  begun  to  notice 
these  looks,  he  rose,  with  the  sweetest  quiet  smile 
I  ever  saw  on  any  face  (unless,  perhaps,  a  nun's 
when  she  has  some  grave  kindness  to  do), 
crossed  to  our  side  of  the  cabin,  and,  addressing 
himself  to  my  father,  said,  with  a  true  expression 
of  great  gladness  and  of  frank  trust  that  his  joy 
would  be  understood,  that  he  knew  who  we  were, 
was  most  thankful  to  have  met  us,  and  that  he 
prayed  permission  to  introduce  his  mother  and 
sisters  to  us.     .     .     . 

"And  thus  I  became  possessed  of  my  tecoad 
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-THE    MOST    CULTIVATED    MAN    IN    AMERICA" 

Such  was  Col.  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson's  esti- 
mate of  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  his  Cambridge  neighbor, 
and  the  friend  of  Ruskin  and  Carlyle. 

friend,  after  Dr.  John  Brown ;  and  of  my  first  real 
tutor,  Charles  Eliot  Norton." 

So  began  a  friendship  that  was  destined  to 
influence  profoundly  the  lives  of  both  men, 
and  that  led  to  Norton's  editing  Ruskin's 
works  and  letters.  In  fact,  it  was  largely 
owing  to  Norton's  urgings  that  Ruskin  entered 
upon  the  labors  of  autobiography. 

Thomas  Carlyle  must  have  had  the  same 
sort  of  confidence  in  him,  for  after  Carlyle's 
death,  when  trouble  arose  between  James  An- 
thony Froude  and  the  Carlyle  family,  it  was 
to  Charles  Eliot  Norton  that  they  turned  for 
an  editor.  Mrs.  Alexander  Carlyle,  as  the 
representative  of  the  family,  placed  in  his 
hands  a  vast  mass  of  literary  material  out  of 
which  he  constructed  "The  Early  Letters  of 
Thomas  Carlyle,"  "The  Correspondence  of 
Carlyle  and  Goethe,"  and  "Carlyle's  Letters 
and  Reminiscences."  Mr.  Norton  expressed 
emphatic  disapproval  of  the  "view"  of  Car- 
lyle's character  presented  in  Froude's  biog- 
raphy, and  accused  the  latter  of  manipulating 
his  material  to  sustain  a  priori  theories, 


A  third  Englishman  of  letters  who  admitted 
Norton  into  closest  intimacy  was  Edward  Fitz- 
Gerald,  the  author  of  the  world-famous  ren- 
dering of  "Omar  Khayyam."  Carlyle  helped 
to  cement  this  friendship,  and  Ruskin  con- 
tributed to  it.  For  it  seems  that  Professor 
Norton  was  the  first  critic  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  to  draw  public  attention  to  the  rare 
beauty  of  the  Rubaiyat.  Later,  he  sent  the 
quatrains  to  Ruskin,  who  was  entranced,  and 
replied  enthusiastically. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose 
that  Professor  Norton's  closest  friendships 
were  with  Englishmen.  His  relation  to  the 
most  distinguished  and  gifted  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen  was  equally  warm  and  sympath- 
etic. William  Dean  Howells  has  spoken  of 
him  as  "the  only  man  I  ever  met  who  had 
developed  by  cultivation  in  the  most  perfect 
measure  every  original  resource  and  talent  and 
intellectual  power";  and  Col.  Thomas  Went- 
worth Higginson  regarded  him  as  "the  most 
cultivated  man  in  America."  E.  L.  Godkin, 
the  founder  of  The  Nation,  wrote  to  him,  "If 
the  paper  succeeds  I  shall  always  ascribe  it  to 
you."  But  the  two  most  remarkable  of  his 
American  friendships  were  with  Longfellow 
and  Lowell. 

When  Norton  returned  from  his  second  trip 
to  Europe  in  1857,  he  was  full  of  enthusiasm 
for  Dante,  and  intent  upon  making  Dante's 
writings  better  known  in  the  United  States. 
Now  it  happened  that  Longfellow  at  this  very 
time  was  engaged  in  his  poetical  translation 
of  the  "Divina  Comedia,"  and  he  had  so  high 
an  estimate  of  Norton's  critical  attainments 
that  he  constantly  sought  his  advice  in  render- 
ing difficult  passages.  The  only  other  Ameri- 
can whom  he  so  honored  was  James  Russell 
Lowell.     As  Professor  Norton  puts  it: 

"Mr.  Longfellow  was  too  modest  to  rely  wholly 
upon  his  own  judgment  and  genius  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  work,  and  he  called  upon  two 
of  his  friends  in  his  final  revision  of  it.  In  1865 
the  manuscript  was  put  into  the  printers'  hands, 
and  every  Wednesday  evening  Mr.  Lowell  and  I 
met  in  Mr.  Longfellow's  study  to  listen  while  he 
read  a  canto  of  his  translation  from  the  proof 
sheet.  We  paused  over  every  doubtful  passage, 
discussed  the  various  readings,  considered  the 
true  meaning  of  obscure  words  and  phrases, 
sought  for  the  most  exact  equivalent  of  Dante's 
expression,  objected,  criticised,  praised,  with  a 
freedom  that  was  made  perfect  by  Mr.  Long- 
fellow's absolute  sweetness,  simplicity,  and  mod- 
esty, and  by  the  entire  confidence  that  existed  be- 
tween us. 

"They  were  delightful  evenings ;  there  could 
be  no  pleasanter  occupation;  the  spirits  of  poetry, 
of  learning,  of  friendship,  were  with  us.  Now 
and  then  sqir?  other  friend  or  acquaintance  would 
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join  us  for  the  hours  of  study.  Almost  always 
one  or  two  guests  would  come  in  at  ten  o'clock, 
when  the  work  ended,  and  sit  down  with  us  to  a 
supper  with  which  the  evening  closed." 

These  evenings  at  Longfellow's  undoubtedly 
helped  to  strengthen  the  already  warm  friend- 
ship existing  between  Norton  and  Lowell. 
The  two  were  life-long  comrades  at  Cam- 
bridge, spending  hours  and  days  together,  and, 
when  separated  by  the  ocean,  writing  volumin- 
ous and  delightful  letters  to  one  another.  They 
played  an  important  part  in  the  founding  of 
The  Atlantic  Monthly,  and  from  1864  to  1868 
worked  as  co-editors  on  the  North  American 
Review.  "The  comradeship  that  existed  be- 
tween these  two  men,"  says  a  writer  in  the 
Boston  Herald,  "was  no  ordinary  friendship. 
Both  had  extraordinary  powers  of  intellect, 
and  each  gave  the  best  he  had  to  the  help  of 
the  other."  The  intimacy  lasted  until  the  day 
of  Lowell's  death.  Subsequently,  as  Lowell's 
literary  executor,  Professor  Norton  gave  to 
the  world  most  interesting  and  valuable  corre- 
spondence. 


Ruskin,  Carlyle,  FitzGerald,  Longfellow, 
Lowell — so  runs  the  list  of  Charles  Eliot  Nor- 
ton's friends;  and  it  might  be  continued  in- 
definitely. These  were  but  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  host  who  loved  him,  and  may  be 
accepted  as  typical  of  hundreds  of  lesser 
known  men  who  felt  the  impress  of  his  unsel- 
fish and  high-minded  nature.  One  of  his  for- 
mer pupils  at  Harvard,  writing  in  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  declares: 

"Mr.  Norton  undoubtedly  exercised  a  larger 
influence  for  good  upon  the  students  than  any 
other  professor,  and  this  was  due  both  to  his 
personality  and  his  subjects — the  study  of  the 
beautiful  in  art  and  literature.  Besides  his  at- 
tainments he  possessed  the  exquisite  delicacy, 
polish,  and  gentleness  of  the  gentleman  of  the 
old  school,  but  he  none  the  less,  and  to  a  very 
marked  degree,  had  the  courage  of  his  convic- 
tions, never  failing  to  raise  his  voice  for  the 
right  and  for  the  welfare  of  his  country. 

"His  death  is  a  national  loss,  and  removes  the 
highest  type  of  the  cultivated  American  citizen 
of  lofty  aims  and  of  unbending  rectitude,  one  who 
has  injected  into  this  material  age  the  redeeming 
traits  of  some  of  the  beauty  and  humanity  of  life." 


MOTHER-LOVE    IN    JESSIE  WILLCOX    SMITH'S  ART 


'NE  of  the  simplest  and  most  win- 

OW  some  conceptions  of  that  gifted 
J|  Philadelphia  artist,  Jessie  Will- 
cox  Smith,  shows  a  little  babe 
peering  over  its  mother's  shoul- 
der. We  do  not  see  the  mother's  face,  but 
only  the  back  of  her  head.  The  artist  seems 
to  wish  to  convey  the  spirit  of  motherhood, 
rather  than  its  embodiment  in  any  one  woman. 
All  that  we  see  clearly  is  the  wistful  face  of 
the  little  one,  and  its  clinging  hand.  The 
picture  is  a  hymn  to  mother-love,  and  it  makes 
a  universal  appeal. 

This  Madonna-and-Child  by  an  American 
woman  first  appeared  on  a  magazine  cover, 
and  it  is  typical,  in  more  than  one  sense,  of 
modern  tendencies.  Ours  is,  in  truth,  "the 
century  of  the  child,"  as  Ellen  Key  has  re- 
minded us,  and  there  are  influences  at  work 
in  all  countries  making  for  a  new  and  roman- 
tic realization  of  child-life.  Miss  Smith  would 
undoubtedly  recognize  the  authors  of  "A 
Child's  Garden  of  Verse"  and  of  "Lullaby 
Land"  as  brothers  in  her  own  dream-world, 
for  both  Stevenson  and  Eugene  Field  were 
men  of  the  child-vision.  Her  own  imagin- 
ation may  already  have  sought  its  sus- 
tenance in  such  poems  as  Eugene  Field's: 


0  Mother- My-Love,  if  you'll  give  me  your  hand, 
And  go  where  I  ask  you  to  wander, 

1  will  lead  you  away  to  a  beautiful  land — 
The  Dreamland  that's  waiting  out  yonder. 

We'll  walk  in  a  sweet-posie  garden  out  there. 
Where  moonlight  and  starlight  are  streaming, 

And  the  flowers  and  the  birds  are  filling  the  air 
With  the  fragrance  and  music  of  dreaming. 

There'll  be  no  little  tired-out  boy  to  undress. 

No  questions  or  cares  to  perplex  you; 
There'll  be  no  little  bruises  or  bumps  to  caress. 

Nor  patching  of  stockings  to  vex  you. 
For  I'll  rock  you  away  on  a  silver-dew  stream. 

And  sing  you  asleep  when  you're  weary. 
And  no  one  shall  know  of  our  beautiful  dream. 

But  you  and  your  own  little  dearie. 

And  when  I  am  tired  I'll  nestle  my  head 

In  the  bosom  that's  soothed  me  so  often, 
And  the  wide-awake  stars  shall  sing  in  my  stead 

A  song  which  our  dreaming  shall  soften. 
So,  Mother- My-Love,  let  me  take  your  dear  hand. 

And  away  through  the  starlight  we'll  wander — 
Away  through  the  mist  to  the  beautiful  land — 

The  Dreamland  that's  waiting  out  yonder. 

In  our  own  day  such  writers  as  J.  M. 
Barrie  and  Kenneth  Grahame,  such  artists  as 
Howard  Pyle  and  Maxfield  Parrish,  have 
opened  gates  into  the  enchanted  world  that 
every  child  dreams  of.  "Ever  since  Kenneth 
Grahame    wrote    his    charming    book,    'The 
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Golden  Age,' "  says  Sadakichi  Hartmann,  the 
well-known  art-critic,  in  an  article  in  The 
Cosmopolitan,  "we  have  been  fully  aware  of 
the  wide  gulf  that  separates  the  wise  and  mat- 
ter-of-fact Olympians  from  the  Illuminati 
{i.e.,  the  little  ones,  with  unctuous  hair  and 
faces  stiffened  into  a  grin) — a  gulf  that  makes 
it  impossible  to  each  to  arrive  at  a  true  appre- 
ciation of  the  other's  worth.  The  Olympians, 
who  have  grown  so  conscious  of  their  own 
superiority,  have  nothing  but  pity  for  those 
days  when   they,  too,  had  to  be  captured  in 


order  to  be  washed  and  forced  into  a  clean 
collar  or  spotless  apron.  They  may  have 
been  Tom  Sawyers  and  Huckleberry  Finns 
themselves,  but  they  have  lost  all  comprehen- 
sion of  the  beauty  of  those  adventures.  They 
have  forgotten  all  about  cobs  and  robbers  and 
the  times  when  the  cook  or  butler  was  the  best 
friend  they  had.  They  even  reprimand  their 
own  little  ones  when  they  harness  the  parlor 
chairs  for  an  imaginary  team.  They  have  be- 
come dull  and  prosaic  from  the  Illuminate's 
point  of  view,  and  are  deprived  of  the  faculty 
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of  seeing  insignificant  things  in  a  halo  of  en- 
trancement.  Nowhere  do  both  parties  realize 
this  more  than  in  the  portrait  studio.  To  have 
the  children  painted  or  photographed  has  be- 
come a  habit  with  all  elders,  whether  they  in- 
habit palaces,  or  live,  as  most  of  them  do,  in 
some  more  humble  abode.  It  has  become  a 
fashion.  Portraiture,  altho  a  luxury  in  a  way, 
has  almost  become  a  necessity  of  modern  life. 
Every  child  has  to  submit  sooner  or  later  to 
this  pictorial  record  of  facts.  It  is  an  event 
that   recurs    from   time  to   time,   and   one   to 


which  a  good  deal  of  sentimentality  is  at- 
tached, at  least  by  the  Olympian  members  of 
the  family.  But  the  little  Argonauts,  who  pur- 
sue no  golden  fleece  but  that  of  pleasure  and 
frolic  and  shun  the  pale  phantom  of  propriety, 
take  quite  a  different  view  of  it.  They  who 
are  artists  by  nature,  as  they  still  live  in  the 
realms  of  imagination,  if  they  had  their  own 
way,  would  give  short  shrift  to  the  painter  or 
the  photographer,  unless,  indeed,  he  were  a 
modern  Murillo,  capable  of  portraying  them  in 
easy   and   unconventional  attitudes,   unkempt,. 
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dirt  and  all The  more  an  artist 

works  with  little  people,  and  the  more  he 
loves  them,  the  more  does  he  gradually  recog- 
nize that  the  condition  on  which  good  work  is 
based  is  simplicity  of  treatment  and  directness 
of  motive.  ...  In  the  golden  age  char- 
acter is  unfixed  and  spontaneous,  and  not 
always  on  its  best  behavior,  and  the  artist 
must  be  on  the  alert  to  note  shifting  emotions, 
to  catch  the  ripple  of  animation  on  the  faces 
when  the  little  ones  are  at  play  or  are  chatter- 
ing in  their  innocent  way." 

The  art  of  Jessie  Willcox  Smith  may  fit- 


tingly be  ranked  with  that  of  Kenneth  Gra- 
hame  and  the  other  poets  and  painters  named. 
But  while  their  children  are  often  romping 
and  joyous,  hers  are  reflective  and  a  little 
sedate;  and  in  her  art  the  maternal  note  pre- 
dominates. She  is  haunted  by  a  vision  of 
two  faces,  and  the  face  of  one  is  the  face  of 
a  mother. 

Jessie  Willcox  Smith  has  always  dwelt  close 
to  gardens,  and  many  of  her  loveliest  concep- 
tions carry  with  them  the  aroma  of  flowers. 
"Her  gardens,"  says  Mr.  Harrison  Morris, 
"smell  of  roses  and  old-fashioned  blooms,  and 
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the  children  she  draws  so  cunningly  would 
pluck  them  as  eagerly  as  you,  were  they  not 
the  foster-children  of  Silence,  as  Keats  hath 
it."  Mr.  Morris  has  written  further  (in  The 
Book  Buyer)  : 

"Jessie  Willcox  Smith's  particularity  is  the 
decorative  use  of  every-day  subjects.  She  paints 
or  draws  in  broad,  flat  masses,  and  is  almost 
Japanesque  in  her  use  of  the  planes  of  her  com- 
position. Perhaps  she  has  this  trait  from  Mr. 
Pyle,  who  likes  to  force  his  design  beyond  the 
picture,  thus  to  give  width  and  openness,  or  she 


may  take  it  legitimately  from  the  decorative  im- 
pulses now  in  the  air.  That  her  method  is  a 
quite  individual  one,  like,  but  distinct  from,  that 
of  her  comrades,  will  be  evident  to  every  eye." 

The  series  of  illustrations  entitled  "A 
Mother's  Day,"  and  reproduced  in  these  pages, 
is  an  idyll  of  American  motherhood,  and  will 
find  a  sympathetic  echo  in  every  American 
mother's  heart.  At  this  Christmas  season  it 
may  lead  to  reflections  on  the  persistence  of 
a  motive  that  seems  destined  to  last  as  long 
as  human  life  itself.    In  every  age  the  greatest 
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artists  have  spent  themselves  in  efforts  to  ex- 
press the  poetry  in  the  relation  between 
mother  and  child.  The  visitor  to  European 
picture  galleries  still  finds  the  walls  lined  with 
Madonnas,  and  frets  oftentimes  at  the  reitera- 
tion of  the  theme.  The  medieval  artists  were 
impelled  by  religious  as  well  as  by  artistic 
reasons  to  choose  this  subject,  yet  now  that 
the  religious  motive  is  largely  in  abeyance, 
artists  still  seek  to  paint  the  perfect  mother 
and  child.  The  cause  for  this,  in  the  opinion 
of  Sadakichi  Hartmann,  lies  in  the  fact  that 


the  mother-and-child  picture  offers  unequaled 
opportunities  for  the  effective  portrayal  of 
womanly  beauty  in  contrast  with  the  inno- 
cence of  childhood.  "It  does  not  merely," 
he  says,  "give  us  the  surface  of  beautiful 
things,  it  affects  us  in  a  deeper  manner.  It 
has  a  firm  grip  on  our  emotions.  It  is  sure 
to  tug  at  our  heart-strings.  And  its  sway  in 
the  realm  of  art  has  been  supreme.  The 
Italian  masters  devoted  the  largest  part  of 
their  lives  to  its  glorification.  The  world- 
wide fame  of  Raphael  and  Correggio  is  closely 
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associated  with  the  enormous  popularity  of 
the  Madonna  picture.  The  tenderness  of 
motherhood  has  found  its  mystic  expression 
in  art.  Times  have  changed,  we  have  grown 
more  skeptical,  but  the  religious  sentiment  still 
clings  to  the  modern  Madonna  picture.  Ab- 
bott Thayer  and  George  de  Forest  Brush  still 
worship  at  the  old  shrine,  and  the  'great 
chastity  of  maternity'  has  found  a  new 
expression  in  the  mother-and-child  picture  of 
to-day.  And  the  artistic  photograph — which 
answers  better  than  any  other  graphic  art  to 


the  special  necessities  of  a  democratic  and 
leveling  age  like  ours — has  popularized  the 
mother-and-child  picture.  It  is  now  within 
the  reach  of  all.  It  is  one  of  the  most  digni- 
fied and  beautiful  ornaments  that  can  grace 
the  walls  of  a  home.  It  brings  to  us  a  per- 
sonal message,  a  hint  of  the  poetry  of  mater- 
nal sacrifice,  and  a  glimpse  of  'all  the  weird 
wild  wonder-world  our  wondering  child-eyes 
saw.'  "  In  this  revival  of  interest  in  the  artistic 
portrayal  of  childhood,  Jessie  Willcox  Smith 
has  taken  a  dominating  part. 
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MR.    STRINGER'S    ARRAIGNMENT    OF    THE     ''CANADA 

FAKERS" 


NVIHE    "nature    faking"    controversy 

T>v  in  which  President  Roosevelt 
A  and  John  Burroughs  engaged  so 
ft  merrily  last  year  has  been  super- 
>0  seded  by  an  equally  exciting  in- 
dictment of  the  "Canada  fakers."  The  phrase 
is  Arthur  Stringer's,  and  he  insists  that  it  fits 
the  men  for  whom  it  is  intended.  No  obscuri- 
ties are  they,  but  writers  of  international  fame, 
such  as  Rudyard  Kipling,  Sir  Gilbert  Parker, 
Richard  Harding  Davis,  Stewart  Edward 
White,  and  Jack  London.  Mr.  Stringer  is  not 
a  man  to  make  charges  lightly.  He  is  Cana- 
dian born  and  bred,  and  a  traveler,  hunter  and 
outdoor  man,  as  well  as  a  poet  and  novelist. 
His  specifications  are  definite  and  forcibly 
stated;  they  have  been  reprinted  throughout 
Canada  and  the  United  States ;  and  they  have 
found  influential  support. 

There  are  two  Canadas,  Mr.  Stringer  as- 
serts at  the  outset  of  his  arraignment  (in 
the  November  and  December  issues  of 
Canada  West,  Winnipeg).  One  is  the  actual 
Canada,  the  other  is  "the  Canada  that  comes 
out  of  ink-wells." 

There,  are  reasons  for  believing,  he  con- 
tinues, that  misrepresentation  of  Canada  began 
with  its  discovery,  when  the  St.  Lawrence 
was  written  down  as  the  true  road  to  China, 
and  the  Rapids  of  "La  Chine"  were  left  as  a 
lasting  monument  to  early  mis  judgment.  Then 
came  an  era  of  European  misinformation  when 
Goldsmith's  Indians  found  their  recreation  in 
shooting  the  falls  of  Niagara  in  canoes,  and 
the  Red  Man  was  interpreted  as  a  creature 
like  unto  nothing  ever  beheld  on  sea  or  land. 
Quite  naturally,  Mr.  Stringer  argues,  these 
earlier  years  found  men  more  childlike  than 
they  are  to-day  in  their  attitude  toward  a 
country,  just  as  they  were  more  uncertain  in 
their  aggregate  of  actual  knowledge.  But 
nowadays  Canada  is  traversed  from  the  Circle 
down  to  the  Great  Lakes;  it  is  no  longer  a 
terra  incognita.  There  are  no  vast  stretches 
of  it  to  which  the  foot  of  explorer  and  natural- 
ist is  foreign.  Much  of  the  country,  however, 
remains  inaccessible  to  the  casual  traveler — 
"delightfully  uncertain,"  is  the  way  Mr. 
Stringer  puts  it — and  up-to-date  novelists,  with 
surprising  unanimity,  have  seized  upon  it  as 
oflfering  matchless  possibilities  in  the  way  of 
the  picturesque.  "They  can  no  longer  senti- 
mentalize the  Indian ;  the  wielder  of  the  toma- 


hawk has  been  done  to  death ;  ethnic  impres- 
sarios  of  the  Buffalo-Bill  ilk  have  pricked  the 
bubble  of  illusion  with  circus-tentfuls  of  the 
real  blanket-robed  Red  Man.  So  the  New 
World  Dumas  sets  to  work  to  sentimentalize 
the  North,  to  make  it  over  for  purely  melo- 
dramatic purposes."  What  happens  then  is 
best  told  in  Mr.  Stringer's  own  words: 

"The  result  is  a  sort  of  thrice-frapped  cold- 
storage  Ruritania,  where  the  most  preposterous 
things  may  daily  take  place,  where  the  laws  of 
nature  operate  as  nowhere  else,  and  where  men 
think  and  act  as  never  before.  It  keeps  tempt- 
ing the  'large'  writer  into  the  familiar  trick  of 
pitting  puny  human  passion  against  the  Homeric 
primordiality  and  isolation  of  an  empty  world. 
While  engaged  in  this  occupation,  you  will  notice, 
he  will  glibly  enlarge  on  the  Colossal  Menace  of 
the  Eternal  Frost  and  the  White  Terror  of  the 
Unspeakable  Cold  which  haunts  the  mind  of  man 
like  the  Shadow  of  Death  itself.  In  this  amiable 
fashion,  for  instance,  Mr.  Robert  Service  de- 
scribes the  Great  Northwest  as  'The  Country  God 
Forgot,'  and  in  his  'Spell  of  the  Yukon*  apos- 
trophizes her  as : 

O  outcast  land  !    O  leper  land ! 
Let  the  lone  wolf-cry  all  express 

The  hate  insensate  of  thy  hand. 
Thy  heart's  abysmal  loneliness ! 

"This,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  very  strong  writ- 
ing, and  very  strong  language.  But  it  is  also  a 
very  fair  specimen  of  what  Ruskin  has  called  the 
Pathetic  Fallacy.  It's  like  weeping  over  a  frog 
because  it  has  nothing  better  than  water  to  swim 
in.  It's  about  the  same  as  sympathizing  with  a 
polar  bear  for  not  having  a  steam-heated  flat  to 
sleep  in.  It's  very  hard  to  remember  that  the 
frog  and  the  polar  bear  are  not  made  as  we  are." 

When  a  traveler  goes  up  into  the  North 
Country  determined  to  be  a  martyr,  Mr. 
Stringer  declares,  he  can  usually  become  one. 
There  is  Caspar  Whitney,  for  instance,  who 
"started  into  Northern  Canada  with  the  jour- 
nalistic passion  to  get  a  'scoop,'  if  not  on 
tribe-finding,  at  least  on  calamity-chasing." 
In  this  search  for  heroic  misadventures,  says 
Mr.  Stringer,  he  succeeded  very  well  indeed. 
Then  there  is  Jack  London,  who  is  accused 
of  a  "general  and  persistent  tendency  to  *for- 
eigneer'  things,  to  translate  everything  into 
northern  into  the  lurid."  To  quote : 

"His  claim  to  distinction,  in  this  connection, 
does  not  rest  so  much  on  his  literary  exploitation 
of  the  hitherto  unknown  amphibious  fish  of  the 
Coppermine  Valley  as  on  his  definite  and  clearly 
discerned  method  of  workmanship.  Mr.  London, 
of  course,   does  not  always  claim  to  gather  his 
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material  at  first  hand.  In  his  'Love  of  Life,' 
which  he  naively  confesses  to  have  made  into 
'literature'  from  Mr.  Augustus  Bridle's  wonder- 
fully absorbing  and  previously  published  story 
of  the  same  adventure,  Mr.  London  represents 
the  famished  hero  as  trying  to  corner  this  afore- 
mentioned obviously  amphibious  fish  in  a  small 
and  muddy  pool.  He  ends  by  baling  out 
the  pool,  which  was  nearly  dry  at  the 
end  of  half  an  hour.  'Not  a  cupful  of  water  re- 
mained,' writes  the  author.  'And  there  was  no 
fish.  He  (the  man)  found  a  hidden  crevice 
among  the  stones  through  which  it  had  escaped 
to  the  adjoining  and  larger  pool — a  pool  which 
he  could  not  empty  in  a  night  and  a  day.'  This 
leaves  us  to  choose  one  of  two  things.  Either 
there  are  indeed  amphibious  fish  in  the  Valley 
of  the  Coppermine,  or  the  laws  of  gravitation 
fail  to  operate  in  their  usual  manner  in  this 
strange  country  of  the  North.  So,  in  still  another 
story,  we  must  show  no  surprise  when  Mr. 
London's  hero  finds  an  open  water-hole,  chopped 
through  the  river-ice,  and  remaining  unfrozen, 
when  the  thermometer  is  registering  some 
seventy-nine  degrees  of  frost.  It  was  necessary, 
for  the  melodramatic  effect  of  the  story,  that 
this  hero  should  fling  to  the  river-bottom  a  pile 
of  tainted  gold,  to  lie  there  and  be  a  mystery  to 
a  certain  newcomer.  But  it  is  only  in  Northern 
Canada  that  you  can  chop  a  hole  in  the  ice  and 
see  the  waterhole  remain  unfrozen  while  the  spirit 
thermometer  is  flirting  with  the  eighty-below- 
zero  mark!" 

Rex  Beach  is  the  next  writer  to  come  under 
the  critic's  scalpel.  "Mr.  Beach's  penchant," 
we  are  told,  "seems  to  be  the  transplanting  of 
a  Christy  Girl  in  a  Nell  Brinkley  creation  of 
lace  and  ruffles  to  a  Polar  background  where 
The  Boy — she  must  always  be  known  as  The 
Girl — tests  his  god-like  sinew  against  a  Frozen 
Twilight  that  puts  the  ninth  hell  of  Dante  to 
shame."     The  indictment  proceeds: 

"The  light  seems  to  be  always  uncertain  in  this 
Gehenna-smudged  North,  inasmuch  as  Mr. 
Beach's  heroine  in  'The  Barrier,'  ravishingly 
beautiful  as  he  has  painted  her,  is  for  years  mis- 
taken for  and  accepted  as  a  Siwash  half-breed. 
Equally  plain  is  the  deduction  that  Mr.  Beach, 
in  his  years  of  arduous  prospecting  in  Alaska,  has 
discovered  creek-bottoms  where  placer  gold  can 
plainly  be  picked  up  with  sugar-tongs,  for  it  is 
in  this  same  volume  that  he  records  the  finding 
of  a  color  that  would  ring  in  the  pan.'  .  .  .  But 
less  trivial  is  Mr.  Beach's  fixed  determination  to 
emulate  Mr.  Jack  London  in  his  resolve  to  give  us 
goose-flesh  while  dwelling  on  the  awfulness  of 
the  Northern  Cold — it  must  always  be  spelt  with 
a  capital  'C  The  gravest  charge  against  the 
Yellow  Journalist  is  that  his  end  is  not  Truth, 
but  Sensation.  He  may  even  give  us  Truth,  as 
he  claims,  but  his  very  menace  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  Truth  he  gives  us  is  Truth  marshalled 
and  colored  by  a  febrile  and  unstable  personality. 
So  the  sensational  novelist  continues  to  picture 
the  man  of  the  North  as  a  puny  spirit,  haunted 
and  hounded  and  eternally  harassed  by  the  Never- 
Sleeping  Fear  of  the  Great  Frost.     He  will  con- 


ARTHUR  STRINGER 

Whose  recent  articles  on  the  "Canada  fakers"  have 
stirred  up  the  liveliest  literary  controversy  since  that 
precipitated  two  years  ago  by  President  Roosevelt  m 
connection   with  the   "nature  fakers." 

tinue  to  be  drawn  against  the  background  of  a 
world  of  blood  and  iron,  contending  in  a  white- 
walled  arena  of  the  most  monstrous  and  primal 
of  passions,  forever  ward-heeling  an  inflated  and 
well-frosted  Tenderloin  of  the  New  World  where 
there  is  never  a  law  of  man  or  God — while  all 
the  while  at  the  Mission  at  Fort  Providence  (lati- 
tude 62.30)  lies  a  farm  where  wheat  and  oats  and 
barley  and  peas  are  quietly  grown  and  the  priests 
may  be  seen  placidly  picking  blueberries  and 
raspberries  and  strawberries  in  the  warm  sunlight 
of  the  twenty-houred  day." 

Mr.  Stringer  brings  only  one  charge  of  in- 
accuracy against  Kipling,  namely: 

"Mr.  Kipling,  in  his  quick  and  nervous  re- 
portorial  style,  has  called  Canada  'Our  Lady  of 
the  Snows.'  Canada  could  have  forgiven  him 
for  that  had  he  shown,  for  instance,  that  he  knew 
the  difference  between  her  native  bloodroot  and 
his  own  English  snowdrop.  The  bloodroot  is  a 
very  delicate  and  sensitive  little  flower,  and  if 
Mr.  Kipling  will  show  me  in  what  part  of  Canada 
it  really  does  show  'white  against  the  draggled 
drift'  I  shall  be  grateful  for  so  bewildering  a 
treat." 

But  he  does  not  let  Richard  Harding  Davis 
off  so  easily: 

"The  writer  of  the  New  World,  however,  we- 
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expect  to  be  a  little  more  exact  in  dealing  with 
his  own  continent.  Yet  Mr.  Richard  Harding 
Davis,  in  'The  Bar  Sinister,'  ventures  so  far  as 
to  give  Canada  a  'Viceroy'  (he  was,  of  course, 
thinking  of  pith-helmets  in  India)  and  place  a 
Government  House  in  Montreal.  The  inhabitants 
■of  this  same  city,  according  to  our  astute  observer 
of  international  conditions,  converse  in  what 
may  be  called  a  cross  between  a  Liverpool  dock- 
brogue  and  a  Cockney  dialect.  The  currency  of 
Canada  is  likewise  shown  to  be,  not  dollars  and 
cents,  but  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  Why  did 
not  Mr.  Davis  bring  in  a  corps  of  redskins  in 
pith-helmets,  or  introduce  an  ant-eater  or  two  on 
the  Laurentian  an;d  a  crocodile  or  so  along  the 
palm-strewn   St.  Lawrence?" 

It  will  be  with  a  sense  of  surprise  that  the 
reader  finds  Sir  Gilbert  Parker's  name  in- 
cluded in  this  formidable  list  of  "Canada 
fakers";  for  Sir  Gilbert  is  himself  Canadian 
born,  and  for  many  years  taught  school  in  his 
native  land.  Part  of  Mr.  Stringer's  bill  of 
specifications  in  this  connection  follows : 

"In  his  book,  'The  Chief  Factor,'  he  has  two  of 
his  characters  about  to  fight  a  duel  with  swords. 
It  is  natural,  of  course,  that  two  such  combatants 
would  search  for  passably  level  ground.  Sir  Gil- 
bert takes  them  from  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's 
'post'  and  brings  them  to  a  'moose  yard.'  Now,  it 
is  my  fixed  conviction  that  Sir  Gilbert  has  in  some 
way  confounded  the  word  mooseyard  with  barn- 
yard. It  is  equally  my  conviction  that  the  author 
in  question  has  never  looked  upon  a  moose-yard, 
much  less  tried  to  travel  through  one  in  the  win- 
ter time.  For  a  mooseyard  is  nothing  more  than 
an  intricate  network,  a  wandering  maze  of  deep 
tracks,  or  rather  deep  gutters,  and  irregular  series 
of  trap  holes  two  feet  or  more  to  the  bottom.  And 
a  delightfully  odd  and  uncertain  place  indeed  in 
which  to  indulge  in  combat  by  sword !  Still  again, 
Sir  Gilbert's  tendency  to  sentimentalize  the  situa- 
tion leads  him  to  depict  his  characters  as  march- 
ing across  the  snow  in  the  dead  of  winter  while 
one  member  of  the  band  blithely  defies  sub-zero 
weather  and  trippingly  plays  a  flute.  Now,  just 
how  this  placid-souled  gentleman  fingered  the 
stops  is  a  very  nice  problem,  when  an  unmittened 
hand  will  show  signs  of  frost  bite  even  before 
'Annie  Laurie'  could  be  once  rendered. 

"We  see  the  same  tendency  to  dish  up  a  goulash 
of  dilettante  details  spiced  with  sentiment  when 
Sir  Gilbert  turns  historical  and  has  General  Wolfe 
'eye'  his  men  in  the  boats  at  the  turn  of  the 
tide  in  the  St.  Lawrence  (on  the  night  preceding 
Quebec's  fall)  when  that  night  has  already  been 
described  as  pitch  dark,  and  when  it  is  plain  that 
these  men  were  so  many,  many  hundred  feet 
away." 

Mr.  Stringer  confesses  that  he  approaches 
the  blunders  of  Stewart  Edward  White  with 
a  f«"(.^'ng  akin  to  trepidation,  not,  he  explains, 
because  Mr.  White  is  the  master  of  a  forceful 
and  fluent  style,  but  because  "so  august  a 
personage   as  the  Washington  enemy  of  the 


nature  faker  himself  has  placed  on  Mr.  White 
the  seal  of  his  complete  approval."  Yet 
blunders  there  are,  and  not  a  few.  The  very 
plot  of  "The  Silent  Places"  is,  in  Mr. 
Stringer's  judgment,  based  upon  a  fallacy. 
This  story  describes  the  prolonged  and  relent- 
less pursuit  of  a  defalcating  Indian  by  two 
hired  agents  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company; 
but  "it  is  not  and  never  was  the  custom  of 
the  company,"  says  Mr.  Stringer,  "to  expend 
good  money  for  the  active  pursuit  of  delin- 
quents." The  mere  "posting,"  or  black-listing, 
of  any  defalcator  at  the  different  trading 
places  of  the  company  has  been  all  that  was 
necessary  to  bring  him  to  book  as  a  rule. 
Then,  too,  Mr.  White  speaks  of  a  bloodhound 
being  used  in  this  man-hunt;  and  "there  are 
no  bloodhounds,"  Mr.  Stringer  asserts,  "in 
the  country  of  which  Mr.  White  so  movingly 
writes.  They  are  not  found  there,  and  it 
would  be  as  foolish  to  import  them  as  it  would 
be  to  bring  in  an  army  of  Uncle  Toms  to 
gather  cotton  from  the  Moose  River  bottoms." 
Then  Mr.  White  represents  the  Ojibways  and 
the  Chippewas  as  engaged  in  deadly  strife, 
which  is  just  as  reasonable,  Mr.  Stringer 
opines,  as  to  speak  of  the  conflicts  of  Canucks 
and  Canadians,  of  New  Yorkers  and  Gotham- 
ites;  for  the  Ojibways  and  Chippewas  are  one 
people. 

The  same  sort  of  blunders  are  discerned  in 
Stewart  Edward  White's  "Conjurer's  House," 
and  are  all  attributed  by  Mr.  Stringer  to  "the 
passion  to  make  the  trails  of  the  north  either 
always   picturesque  or   always  tragic." 

At  the  time  of  this  writing,  none  of  the 
authors  arraigned  by  Mr.  Stringer  have  re- 
plied to  his  charges.  But  a  number  of  Cana- 
dians and  Canadian  sympathizers  have  writ- 
ten letters  indorsing  his  article.  These  are 
printed  in  the  December  issue  of  Canada 
West. 

Dr.  William  J.  Long,  the  naturalist,  v/ho 
figured  so  prominently  in  the  controversy  with 
President  Roosevelt,  and  whose  studies  have 
familiarized  him  with  northern  Canada,  says: 

"I  don't  know  Mr.  Stringer  personally — I  wish 
I  did — but  I  do  know  Canada  and  love  it;  and 
for  years  it  has  pained  me  to  see  a  glorious 
country  so  utterly  misrepresented  by  the  melo- 
dramatic writers  of  northern  fiction.  With  one 
possible  exception,  all  Mr.  Stringer's  criticisms 
are  well  founded,  and  no  more  severe  than  the 
case  deniands.  For  most  of  these  writers,  under 
pretence  of  knowing  the  far  north  and  of  paint- 
ing realistic  pictures,  have  been  giving  us  stories 
which  for  sensational  misrepresentation  and  pure 
ignorance  are  unrivalled." 


Religion  and  Ethics 


THE    RELIGION    OF    HELEN     KELLER 


EREFT  from  her  birth  of  the 
power  to  see,  or  to  hear,  or  to 
speak,  the  wonderful  Helen 
Keller  but  feels  the  more  in- 
tensely, and  has  lately  published 
an  autobiographical  confession*  that  is  unique 
in  the  history  of  literature.  No  invention,  no 
discovery,  Mr.  Richard  Watson  Gilder,  the 
editor  of  The  Century,  aptly  comments,  is 
more  remarkable  than  the  achievements  of 
"this  mind  that  has  vaulted,  tunneled  and  cir- 
cumvented the  thrice-barred  gates  of  sense." 
And  the  phenomena  of  Helen  Keller's  unique 
experience  are  paralleled  by  the  manner  in 
which  she  makes  report  of  them.  Her  literary 
style  reminds  Mr.  Gilder  of  Emerson.  "It  is 
a  style,"  he  says,  "formed  by  the  noblest  writ- 
ers of  English  modified  by  an  individuality 
that  is  naturally  impatient  of  obscurities. 
What  precision,  what  orderliness,  what  buoy- 
ancy, what  vitality !" 

Mr.  Gilder's  enthusiasm  is  surely  justified. 
The  world  in  which  Miss  Keller  lives  is  a 
dream-world,  but  her  dreams  have  universal 
significance.  They  reveal  a  nature  intensely 
sensitive  to  the  thought-currents  of  our  epoch, 
highly  poetic,  and  instinctively  religious. 

"I  have  just  touched  my  dog,"  this  charm- 
ing narrative  opens.  "He  was  rolling  on  the 
grass,  with  pleasure  in  every  muscle  and 
limb.  I  wanted  to  catch  a  picture  of  him  in 
my  fingers,  and  I  touched  him  as  lightly  as  I 
would  cobwebs;  but  lo,  his  fat  body  revolved, 
stiffened  and  solidified  into  an  upright  posi- 
tion, and  his  tongue  gave  my  hand  a  lick !  He 
pressed  close  to  me,  as  if  he  were  fain  to 
crowd  himself  into  my  hand.  He  loved  it  with 
his  tail,  with  his  paw,  with  his  tongue.  If  he 
could  speak,  I  believe  he  would  say  with  me 
that  paradise  is  attained  by  touch ;  for  in  touch 
is  all  love  and  intelligence." 

This  incident  serves  as  an  introduction  to  an 
unforgettable  panegyric  of  the  human  hand. 
"My  hand,"  says  Miss  Keller,  "is  to  me  what 
your  hearing  and  sight  together  are  to  you." 
Then  she  adds: 

"All  my  comings  and  goings  turn  on  the  hand 
as  on  a  pivot.     It  is  the  hand  that  binds  me  to 

•The  World  I  Live  In.  By  Helen  Keller.     The  Century 
Company. 


the  world  of  men  and  women.  The  hand  is  my 
feeler  with  which  I  reach  through  isolation  and 
darkness  and  seize  every  pleasure,  every  activity 
that  my  fingers  encounter.  With  the  dropping 
of  a  little  word  from  another's  hand  into  mine,  a 
slight  flutter  of  the  fingers,  began  the  intelligence, 
the  joy,  the  fullness  of  my  life.  Like  Job,  I  feel 
as  if  a  hand  had  made  me,  fashioned  me  to- 
gether round  about  and  molded  my  very  soul." 

In  all  her  experiences  and  thoughts  Miss 
Keller  is  conscious  of  a  hand.  Whatever 
moves  or  thrills  her  is  as  a  hand  that  touches 
her  in  the  dark ;  and  that  touch  is  her  reality. 
"You  might  as  well  say,"  she  declares,  "that 
a  sight  which  makes  you  glad,  or  a  blow  which 
brings  the  stinging  tears  to  your  eyes,  is  un- 
real as  to  say  that  these  impressions  are  un- 
real which  I  have  accumulated  by  means  of 
touch.  The  delicate  tremble  of  a  butterfly's 
wings  in  my  hand,  the  soft  petals  of  violets 
curling  in  the  cool  folds  of  their  leaves  or 
lifting  sweetly  out  of  the  meadow-grass,  the 
clear,  firm  outline  of  face  and  limb,  the 
smooth  arch  of  a  horse's  neck  and  the  velvety 
touch  of  his  nose — all  these,  and  a  thousand 
resultant  combinations,  which  take  shape  in 
my  mind,  constitute  my  world." 

Miss  Keller  says  that  she  understands  per- 
fectly how  the  Psalmist  can  lift  up  his  voice 
with  strength  and  gladness,  singing,  "I  put 
my  trust  in  the  Lord  at  all  times,  and  his  hand 
shall  uphold  me";  and  she  thinks  that  in  the 
strength  of  the  human  hand,  too,  there  is 
something  divine.     She  continues: 

"The  touch  of  the  hand  is  in  every  chapter  of 
the  Bible.  Why,  you  could  almost  rewrite  Exo- 
dus as  the  story  of  the  hand.  Everything  is  done 
by  the  hand  of  the  Lord  and  of  Moses.  The 
oppression  of  the  Hebrews  is  translated  thus : 
The  hand  of  Pharaoh  was  heavy  upon  the  He- 
brews.' Their  departure  out  of  the  land  is  told 
in  these  vivid  words :  'The  Lord  brought  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  out  of  the  house  of  bondage  with 
a  strong  hand  and  a  stretched-out  arm.'  At  the 
stretching  out  of  the  hand  of  Moses  the  waters 
of  the  Red  Sea  part  and  stand  all  on  a  heap. 
When  the  Lord  lifts  his  hand  in  anger,  thousands 
perish  in  the  wilderness.  Every  act,  every  decree 
in  the  history  of  Israel,  as  indeed  in  the  history 
of  the  human  race,  is  sanctioned  by  the  hand.  Is 
it  not  used  in  the  great  moments  of  swearing, 
blessing,  cursing,  smiting,  agreeing,  marrying, 
building,  destroying?  Its  sacredness  is  in  the 
law  that  no  sacrifice  is  valid  unless  the  sacrificer 
lay  his  hand  upon  the  head  of  his  victim.     The 
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congregation  lay  their  hands  on  the  heads  of 
those  who  are  sentenced  to  death.  How  ter- 
rible the  dumb  condemnation  of  their  hands  must 
be  to  the  condemned!  When  Moses  builds  the 
altar  on  Mount  Sinai,  he  is  commanded  to  use 
no  tool,  but  rear  it  with  his  own  hands.  Earth, 
sea,  sky,  man,  and  all  lower  animals  are  holy 
unto  the  Lord  because  he  has  formed  them  with 
his  hand.  When  the  Psalmist  considers  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  he  exclaims :  'What  is  man, 
O  Lord,  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him  ?  For  thou 
hast  made  him  to  have  dominion  over  the  works 
of  thy  hands.'  The  supplicating  gesture  of  the 
hand  always  accompanies  the  spoken  prayer,  and 
with  clean  hands  goes  the  pure  heart. 

"Christ  comforted  and  blessed  and  healed  and 
wrought  many  miracles  with  his  hands.  He 
touched  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  and  they  were 
opened.  When  Jairus  sought  him,  overwhelmed 
with  grief,  Jesus  went  and  laid  his  hands  on  the 
ruler's  daughter,  and  she  awoke  from  the  sleep  of 
death  to  her  father's  love.  You  also  remember 
how  he  healed  the  crooked  woman.  He  said  to 
her,  'Woman,  thou  art  loosed  from  thine  infirm- 
ity,' and  he  laid  his  hands  on  her,  and  immedi- 
ately she  was  made  straight,  and  she  glorified 
God." 

Miss  Keller  pleads  for  a  new  and  higher 
recognition  not  merely  of  the  sense  of  touch 
but  of  the  sense  of  smell.  "For  some  inex- 
plicable reason,"  she  observes,  "the  sense  of 
smell  does  not  hold  the  high  position  it  de- 
serves among  its  sisters.  There  is  something 
of  the  fallen  angel  about  it.  When  it  woos 
us  with  woodland  scents  and  beguiles  us  with 
the  fragrance  of  lovely  gardens,  it  is  admitted 
frankly  to  our  discourse.  But  when  it  gives  us 
warning  of  something  noxious  in  our  vicinity, 
it  is  treated  as  if  the  demon  had  got  the 
upper  hand  of  the  angel,  and  is  relegated  to 
outer  darkness,  punished  for  its  faithful  ser- 
vice."   Miss  Keller  proceeds: 

"It  is  recorded  that  the  Lord  commanded  that 
incense  be  burnt  before  Him  continually  with  a 
sweet  savor.  I  doubt  if  there  is  any  sensation 
arising  from  sight  more  delightful  than  the  odors 
which  filter  through  sun-warmed,  wind-tossed 
branches,  or  the  tide  of  scents  which  swells,  sub- 
sides, rises  again  wave  on  wave,  filling  the  wide 
world  with  invisible  sweetness.  A  whiff  of  the 
universe  makes  us  dream  of  worlds  we  have 
never  seen,  recalls  in  a  flash  entire  epochs  of  our 
dearest  experience.  I  never  smell  daisies  with- 
out living  over  again  the  ecstatic  mornings  that 
my  teacher  and  I  spent  wandering  in  the  fields, 
while  I  learned  new  words  and  the  names  of 
things.  Smell  is  a  potent  wizard  that  transports 
us  across  a  thousand  miles  and  all  the  years  we 
have   lived." 

Yet  neither  in  touch  nor  in  smell,  but  rather 
in  the  power  of  the  inward  vision,  Miss  Keller 
finds  the  essence  of  life's  experience.  "Our 
blindness,"  she  says,  "changes  not  a  whit  of 
the  course  of  inner  realities.     Of  us  it  is  as 


true  as  it  is  of  the  seeing  that  the  most  beau- 
tiful   world    is    always    entered    through    the 
imagination."     She     follows     this     train     of_, 
thought  eloquently:  « 

"My  imagination  is  not  tethered  to  certain 
points,  locations,  and  distances.  It  puts  all  the 
parts  together  simultaneously  as  if  it  saw  or  knew 
instead  of  feeling  them.  Tho  I  feel  only  a  small 
part  of  my  horse  at  a  time, — my  horse  is  nervous 
and  does  not  submit  to  manual  explorations, — 
yet,  because  I  have  many  times  felt  hock,  nose, 
hoof  and  mane,  I  can  see  the  steeds  of  Phoebus 
Apollo  coursing  the  heavens. 

"With  such  a  power  active  it  is  impossible  that 
my  thought  should  be  vague,  indistinct.  It  must 
needs  be  potent,  definite.  This  is  really  a  corol- 
lary of  the  philosophical  truth  that  the  real  world 
exists  only  for  the  mind.  That  is  to  say,  I  can 
never  touch  the  world  in  its  entirety ;  indeed,  I 
touch  less  of  it  than  the  portion  that  others  see 
or  hear.  But  all  creatures,  all  objects,  pass  into 
my  brain  entire,  and  occupy  the  same  extent  there 
that  they  do  in  material  space.  I  declare  that 
for  me  branched  thoughts,  instead  of  pines,  wave, 
sway,  rustle,  make  musical  the  ridges  of  moun- 
tains rising  summit  upon  summit.  Mention  a 
rose  too  far  away  for  me  to  smell  it.  Straight- 
way a  scent  steals  into  my  nostril,  a  form  presses 
against  my  palm  in  all  its  dilating  softness,  with 
rounded  petals,  slightly  curled  edges,  curving 
stem,  leaves  drooping.  When  I  would  fain  view 
the  world  as  a  whole,  it  rushes  into  vision — man, 
beast,  bird,  reptile,  fly,  sky,  ocean,  mountains, 
plain,  rock,  pebble.  The  warmth  of  life,  the  real- 
ity of  creation  is  over  all — the  throb  of  human 
hands,  glossiness  of  fur,  lithe  windings  of  long 
bodies,  poignant  buzzing  of  insects,  the  rugged- 
ness  of  the  steeps  as  I  climb  them,  the  liquid 
mobility  and  boom  of  waves  upon  the  rocks. 
Strange  to  say,  try  as  I  may,  I  cannot  force  my 
touch  to  pervade  this  universe  in  all  directions. 
The  moment  I  try,  the  whole  vanishes;  only 
small  objects  or  narrow  portions  of  a  surface, 
mere  touch-signs,  a  chaos  of  things  scattered  at 
random,  remain.  No  thrill,  no  delight  is  excited 
thereby.  Restore  to  the  artistic,  comprehensive 
internal  sense  its  rightful  domain,  and  you  give 
me  joy  which  best  proves  the  reality." 

So,  in  the  midst  of  "eager,  imperious  life" — 
the  epithets  are  her  own — this  deaf-blind 
child,  fettered  to  the  bare  rock  of  circum- 
stance, sends  out  "gossamer  threads  of 
thought"  into  the  measureless  void  that  sur- 
rounds her.  She  does  not  complain  that  she 
lacks  senses.  Rather  she  rejoices  that  the 
great  human  heritage  of  light,  color  and  song 
is  inalienably  hers,  even  tho,  in  this  incarna- 
tion, she  knows  them  not.  "Since  the  mind 
of  the  sightless,"  she  tells  us,  "is  essentially 
the  same  as  that  of  the  seeing  in  that  it  admits 
of  no  lack,  it  must  supply  some  sort  of  equiva- 
lent for  missing  physical  sensations.  It  must 
perceive  a  likeness  between  things  outward 
and  things  inward,  a  correspondence  between 
the  seen  and  the  unseen.    I  make  use  of  such 
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Miss  Keller's  new  spiritual  autobiography  is  as  remarkable  for  its  content  as  for  its  style. _  "No  invention,  no 
discovery,"  says  Richard  Watson  Gilder,  "appears  so  wonderful  as  the  achievements  of  this  mind  that  has  vaulted, 
tunneled  and  circumvented  the  thrice-barred  gates  of  sense." 
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a  correspondence  in  many  relations,  and  no 
matter  how  far  I  pursue  it  to  things  I  cannot 
see,  it  does  not  break  under  the  test."  This 
leads  to  a  moving  argument  in  behalf  of  the 
inherent  nobility  at  the  core  of  the  universal 
plan: 

"Ancient  philosophy  offers  an  argument  which 
seems  still  valid.  There  is  in  the  blind  as  in 
the  seeing  an  Absolute  which  gives  truth  to  what 
we  know  to  be  true,  order  to  what  is  orderly, 
beauty  to  the  beautiful,  touchableness  to  what  is 
tangible.  If  this  is  granted,  it  follows  that  this 
Absolute  is  not  imperfect,  incomplete,  partial.  It 
must  needs  go  beyond   the   limited   evidence   of 


our  sensations,  and  also  give  light  to  what  is  in- 
visible, music  to  the  musical  that  silence  dulls. 
Thus  mind  itself  compels  us  to  acknowledge  that 
we  are  in  a  world  of  intellectual  order,  beauty 
and  harmony.  The  essences,  or  absolutes  of  these 
ideas,  necessarily  dispel  their  opposites  which  be- 
long with  evil,  disorder  and  discord.  Thus  deaf- 
ness and  blindness  do  not  exist  in  the  immaterial 
mind,  which  is  philosophically  the  real  world,  but 
are  banished  with  the  perishable  material  senses. 
Reality,  of  which  visible  things  are  the  symbol, 
shines  before  my  mind.  While  I  walk  about  my 
chamber  with  unsteady  steps,  my  spirit  sweeps 
skyward  on  eagle  wings  and  looks  out  with  un- 
quenchable vision  upon  the  world  of  eternal 
beauty." 


H.     G.     WELLS'S    CONFESSION    OF    FAITH 


VERY  unusual  course  of  lectures 
was  given  in  London  last  winter 
to  members  of  the  Fabian  Soci- 
ety and  their  associates,  entitled 
"The  Faith  I  Hold."  The  speak- 
ers were  among  the  most  notable  of  the 
society's  famous  executive,  including  Sir  Sid- 
ney Olivier,  Governor  of  Jamaica,  and  H.  G. 
Wells.  Mr.  Wells  found  that  his  own  ideas 
on  the  subject  were  so  many  he  could  com- 
municate only  a  few  fragments  of  them  within 
the  limits  of  one  meeting.  He  therefore  ar- 
ranged his  notes  to  cover  a  series  of  three 
lectures  delivered  later  before  the  "Fabian 
Nursery,"  an  association  of  young  Socialists 
sprung  from  the  parent  organization.  These 
lectures  form  the  main  contents  of  Mr.  Wells's 
new  book,  "First  and  Last  Things."*  They 
constitute  a  frank  confession  of  the  religious 
faith  one  skeptical  man  in  the  early  twentieth 
century  has  found  in  life  and  himself — "a 
confession,"  as  he  states  in  his  introduction, 
"just  as  frank  as  the  limitations  of  his  char- 
acter permit";  and  they  are  valuable  as  the 
honest  utterance  of  one  of  the  most  sincere 
and  gifted  writers  of  our  day. 

Mr.  Wells  came  to  his  present  beliefs  slowly, 
through  years  of  scientific  investigation  and 
metaphysical  inquiry;  but  he  repudiates  all 
claim  to  being  a  specialist  along  these  lines. 
He  modestly  styles  himself  an  "ingenuous  en- 
quirer," with  a  talent  for  exposition.  There  is 
one  important  claim,  however,  which  he  makes 
with  considerable  emphasis:  all  his  beliefs  and 
theories  are  wrought  out  of  his  life,  and  not 
lazily  fitted  to  its  circumstances.  As  a  thinker, 
he  inclines  to  the  pragmatic  minority;  and  in 


•First  awd  Last  Things — A  Confession  of  Faith  and 
A  7.ULE  of  Life.  By  H.  G.  V/ells.  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons. 


relation  to  religious  and  moral  questions,  he 
is  an  agnostic.  "What  the  scheme  as  a  whole 
is,  I  do  not  know,"  he  declares.  "With  my 
limited  mind  I  cannot  know.  There  I  become 
a  mystic.  I  use  the  word  scheme  because  it 
is  the  best  word  available;  but  I  strain  it  in 
using  it.  I  do  not  wish  to  imply  a  schemer, 
but  only  order  and  co-ordination  as  distin- 
guished from  haphazard.  'All  this  is  import- 
ant, all  this  is  profoundly  significant,'  I  say 
it  of  the  universe,  as  a  child  that  has  not  learnt 
to  read  might  say  it  of  a  parchment  agree- 
ment. I  can't  read  the  universe,  but  I  can 
believe  that  this  is  so.  And  this  unfounded 
and  arbitrary  declaration  of  the  ultimate  right- 
ness  and  significance  of  things  I  call  the  Act 
of  Faith.  It  is  my  fundamental  religious  con- 
fession. It  is  a  voluntary  and  deliberate  de- 
termination to  believe,  it  is  a  choice  made." 

Disbelieving,  as  he  does,   in   an   anthropo- 
morphous    God — a     "Schemer"     behind     the 
"Scheme" — Mr.  Wells  yet  confesses  to  a  love 
of  such  soul-satisfying  phrases  as  the  Will  of 
God,  the  Hand  of  God,  the  Great  Commander ; 
and  he  admits  that  occasionally  the  sense  of 
personality    in    the   universe    is    very    strong 
within  him.     "If  I  am   confessing,"  he  says, 
"I  do  not  see  why  I  should  not  confess  up  to 
the  hilt."     And  he  continues :  "At  times  in  the 
silence  of  the  night  and  in  rare  lonely  mo- 
ments, I  come  upon  a  sort  of  communion  of 
myself,  and  something  great  that  is  not  my- 
self.    It  is  perhaps  poverty  of  mind  and  lan- 
guage obliges  me  to  say  then  this  universal 
scheme  takes  on  the  effect  of  a  sympathetic 
person — and  my  communion  a  quality  of  fear- 
less   worship.     These   moments    happen,    and 
they  are  the  supreme  fact  in  my  religious  life 
to  me,  they  are  the  crown  of  my  religious  ex- 
periences."    Nevertheless,  he  wishes  it  clearly 
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A  STORY-TELLER  TURNED  PROPHET 


After  making  an  international  reputation  as  a  romanticist  and  novelist,  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  is  now  preoccupied  witfi 
social  and  philosophical  problems.  In  his  latest  work  he  analyzes  the  processes  that  constitute  "the  general  duty 
before  mankind." 


understood  that  when  he  speaks  of  God,  he 
uses  the  word  as  a  personification  of  some- 
thing entirely  different  in  nature  from  the 
limited  personality  of  a  human  being. 

Of  the  "old  theological  deadlock"  between 
free-will  and  predestination,  Mr.  Wells  para- 
doxically affirms:  "I  incline  to  believe  in  pre- 
destination, and  do  quite  completely  believe 
in  free-will.  The  important  belief  is  free- 
will." Which  he  explains  very  clearly  thus: 
"Take  life  at  the  level  of  common  sensation 
and  common  experience,  and  there  is  no  more 
indisputable  fact  than  man's  freedom  of  will, 
unless  it  is  in  his  complete  moral  responsi- 
bility. But  make  only  the  least  penetrating 
of  scientific  analyses,  and  you  perceive  a 
world  of  inevitable  consequences,  a  rigid  suc- 
cession of  cause  and  effect.  Insist  upon  a  flat 
agreement  between  the  two,  and  there  you 
are  !"  The  mind — "the  instrument" — fails. 
Mr.  Wells  is  therefore  inclined  to  the  belief 
that  were  our  minds  ideally  clear  and  power- 
ful, the  whole  universe  would  appear  orderly 
and  predestined;  but  for  our  groping  person- 
alities this  theory  has  no  practical  value.    One 


must  regard  oneself  as  a  free  responsible  per- 
son among  free  responsible  persons.  On  this 
theory,  one's  life  will  work,  and  on  the  theory 
of  mechanical  predestination  nothing  works. 

Mr.  Wells  next  comes  to  the  greatest  ques- 
tion in  the  world:  What  am  I?  Men  in  all 
ages  have  sought  in  vain  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion unambiguously.  Mr.  Wells,  nothing 
daunted,  essays  the  following: 

"Am  I  my  body?  Yes  or  no?  It  seems  to  me 
that  I  can  externalize  and  think  of  as  'not  my- 
self nearly  everything  that  pertains  to  my  body; 
hands  and  feet,  and  even  the  most  secret  and 
central  of  those  living  and  hidden  parts,  the  puls- 
ing arteries,  the  throbbing  nerves,  the  ganglionic 
centres,  that  no  eye,  save  for  the  surgeon's  knife,, 
has  ever  seen  or  ever  will  see  until  they  coagu- 
late in  decay.  So  far  I  am  not  my  body,  and 
then  as  clearly,  since  I  suffer  through  it,  see  the 
whole  world  through  it,  and  am  always  to  be 
called  upon  where  it  is,  I  am  it.  Am  I  a  mind 
mysteriously  linked  to  this  thing  of  matter  and 
endeavor?  So  I  can  present  myself.  I  seem  to 
be  a  consciousness,  vague  and  insecure,  placed 
between  two  worlds.  One  of  these  worlds  seems 
clearly  'not  me,'  the  other  is  more  closely  identi- 
fied with  me,  and  yet  is  still  imperfectly  me.  The 
first  I  call  the  exterior  world,  and  it  presents  itself 
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to  me  as  existing  in  Time  and  Space.  In  a  cer- 
tain way  I  seem  able  to  interfere  with  it  and  con- 
trol it.  The  second  is  the  interior  world,  having 
no  forms  in  space  and  only  a  vague  evasive  refer- 
ence to  time,  from  which  motives  arise  and  storms 
of  emotion,  which  acts  and  reacts  constantly  and 
in  untraceable  ways  with  my  conscious  mind. 
.  .  .  It  seems  to  me  that  I  may  speak  of  my- 
self as  a  circle  of  thought  and  experience  hung 
between  these  two  imperfectly  understood  worlds 
of  the  internal  and  the  external,  and  passing  im- 
perceptibly into  the  former.  The  external  world 
impresses  me  as  being,  as  a  practical  fact,  common 
to  me  and  many  other  creatures  similar  to  my- 
self;  the  internal  I  find  similar  but  not  identical 
with  theirs.  It  is  mine.  ...  So  I  think  of 
myself,  and  so  I  think  of  all  other  human  beings, 
as  circles  of  thought  and  experience,  each  a  little 
different  from  the  others.  Each  human  being  I 
see  as  essentially  a  circle  of  thought  between  an 
internal  and  an  external  world.  .  .  .  And 
through  speech,  example,  and  a  hundred  various 
acts  one  such  circle,  one  human  mind,  lights  and 
enlarges  and  plays  upon  another.  That  is  the 
image  under  which  the  interrelation  of  minds 
presents  itself  to  me." 

Out  of  the  confusion  of  warring  motives 
within  and  without  us — bodily  appetites,  the 
primitive  emotions  of  fear  and  resentment, 
curiosity,  vanity,  self-seeking  and  self-interest, 
pride,  love,  and  hate — comes  a  kind  of  syn- 
thesis which,  call  it  what  we  will,  is  true  reli- 
gion. Different  people,  in  all  ages,  have 
sought  and  experienced  this  synthesis — this 
"steadying  and  universalizing  oneness" — in 
various  ways,  according  to  their  temperaments 
and  traditions.  Some  have  abandoned  their 
share  in  economic  development,  crushing  the 
impulses  and  evading  the  complications  that 
arise  out  of  sex,  and  flying  to  devotions  and 
simple  duties  in  nunneries  and  monasteries; 
others  have  cut  their  lives  down  to  a  vege- 
tarian dietary  and  scientific  research,  resort- 
ing to  excesses  of  self-discipline.  Speaking 
for  himself,  Mr.  Wells  says: 

"In  itself  abstinence  seems  to  me  a  refusal  to 
experience,  and  that,  upon  the  lines  of  thought  I 
follow,  is  to  say  that  abstinence  for  its  own  sake 
is  evil.  But  for  an  end  all  abstinences  are  per- 
missible, and  if  the  kinetic  type  of  believer  finds 
both  his  individual  and  his  associated  efficiency 
enhanced  by  a  systematic  discipline,  if  he  is  con- 
vinced that  he  must  specialize  because  of  the  dis- 
cursiveness of  his  motives,  because  there  is  some- 
thing he  wants  to  do  or  be  so  good  that  the  rest 
of  them  may  very  well  be  suppressed  for  its  sake, 
then  he  must  suppress.  But  mere  abstinence  and 
the  doing  of  barren  toilsome  unrewarding  things 
for  the  sake  of  the  toil  is  a  perversion  of  one's 
impulses.  There  is  neither  honor  nor  virtue  nor 
good  in  that.     I  do  not  believe  in  negative  virtues. 

"Our  minds  fall  very  readily  under  the  spell  of 
such  unmitigated  words  as  purity  and  chastity. 
Only  death  beyond  decay,  absolute  non-existence, 
can  be  pure  and  chaste.     Life  is  impurity,  fact  is 


impure.  Everything  has  traces  of  alien  matter ; 
our  very  health  is  dependent  upon  parasitic  bac- 
teria, the  purest  blood  in  the  world  has  a  tainted 
ancestor  and  not  a  saint  but  has  evil  thoughts. 
It  was  blindness  to  that  which  set  men  stoning 
the  woman  taken  in  adultery.  They  forgot  what 
they  were  made  of." 

There  is  scarcely  a  religious  creed  or 
system  which  has  not  worked  effectively  and 
proved  true  at  some  time  for  some  one.  For 
his  own  part,  Mr.  Wells  finds  that  the  scheme 
of  conversion  and  salvation  as  expressed  by 
many  Christian  sects  is  an  exact  statement  of 
his  religious  experiences.  That  is  to  say, 
through  despair  and  the  conviction  of  sin,  he 
has  found  salvation.  He  believes.  And  his 
Credo  reads  as  follows: 

"I  believe  in  the  scheme,  in  the  Project  of  all 
things,  in  the  significance  of  myself  and  all  life, 
and  that  my  defects  and  uglinesses  and  failures, 
just  as  much  as  my  powers  and  successes,  are 
things  that  are  necessary  and  important  and  con- 
tributory in  that  scheme,  that  scheme  which  passes 
my  understanding — and  that  no  thwarting  of  my 
conception,  not  even  the  cruelty  of  nature,  now 
defeats  or  can  defeat  my  faith,  however  much  it 
perplexes  my  mind. 

"And  tho  I  say  that  scheme  passes  my  under- 
standing, nevertheless  I  hope  you  will  see  no  in- 
consistency when  I  say  that  necessarily  it  has 
an  aspect  towards  me  that  I  find  imperative. 

"It  has  an  aspect  that  I  can  perceive,  however 
dimly  and  fluctuatingly. 

"I  take  it  that  to  perceive  this  aspect  to  the  ut- 
most of  my  mental  power  and  to  shape  my  acts 
according  to  that  perception  is  my  function  in 
the  scheme ;  that  if  I  hold  steadfastly  to  that  con- 
ception, I  am — saved.  I  find  in  that  idea  of  per- 
ceiving the  scheme  as  a  whole  towards  me,  and 
in  this  attempt  to  perceive,  that  something  to 
which  all  my  other  emotions  and  passions  may 
contribute  by  gathering  and  contributing  experi- 
ence, and  through  which  the  synthesis  of  my  life 
becomes  possible." 

Mr.  Wells  proceeds  to  the  most  vital  point 
in  his  argument.  "Let  me  try  to  convey  to 
you,"  he  says,  "what  it  is  I  perceive,  what 
aspect  this  scheme  seems  to  bear  on  the  whole 
towards  me."    He  continues: 

"The  essential  fact  in  man's  history  to  my  sense 
is  the  slow  unfolding  of  a  sense  of  community 
with  his  kind,  of  the  possibilities  of  co-operations 
leading  to  scarce-dreamt-of  collective  powers,  of  a 
synthesis  of  the  species,  of  the  development  of 
a  common  general  idea,  a  common  general  pur- 
pose out  of  a  present  confusion.  In  that  awak- 
ening of  the  species,  one's  own  personal  being 
lives  and  moves— a  part  of  it  and  contributing  to 
it.  One's  individual  existence  is  not  so  entirely 
cut  off  as  it  seems  at  first;  one's  entirely  separate 
individuality  is  another,  a  profounder,  among  the 
subtle^  inherent  delusions  of  the  human  mind. 
Between  you  and  me  as  we  set  our  minds  to- 
gether, and  between  us  and  the  rest  of  mankind, 
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there  is  something,  something  real,  something  that 
rises  through  us  and  is  neither  you  nor  me,  that 
comprehends  us,  that  is  thinking  here  and  using 
me  and  you  to  play  against  each  other  in  that 
thinking." 

This  argument  leads  on  to  a  fascinating  bio- 
logical digression  in  which  Mr.  Wells  tries 
to  prove  that  humanity  is  one  in  no  mere  mys- 
tical or  sentimental  sense,  but  actually  and 
literally  in  a  physical  sense: 

"We,  you  and  I,  are  not  only  parts  in  a  thought 
process,  but  parts  of  one  flow  of  blood  and  life. 
.  Disregarding  the  chances  of  intermar- 
riage, each  one  of  us  had  two  parents,  four  grand- 
parents, eight  great-grandparents,  and  so  on  back- 
ward until  very  soon,  in  less  than  fifty  genera- 
tions, we  should  find  that  but  for  the  qualifica- 
tion introduced,  we  should  have  all  the  earth's 
inhabitants  of  that  time  as  our  progenitors.  For 
a  hundred  generations  it  must  hold  absolutely 
true  that  everyone  of  that  time  who  has  issue 
living  now  is  ancestral  to  all  of  us.  That  brings 
the  thing  quite  within  the  historical  period.  There 
is  not  a  western  European  paleohthic  or  neolithic 
relic  that  is  not  a  family  relic  for  every  soul 
alive.     The  blood  in  our  veins  has  handled  it. 

"And  there  is  something  more.  We  are  all 
going  to  mingle  our  blood  again.  We  cannot 
keep  ourselves  apart;  the  worst  enemies  will  some 
day  come  to  the  Peace  of  Verona.  All  the  Mon- 
tagues and  Capulets  are  doomed  to  intermarry. 
A  time  will  come  in  less  than  fifty  generations 
when  all  the  population  of  the  world  will  have 
my  blood,  and  I  and  my  worst  enemy  will  not 
be  able  to  say  which  child  is  his  or  mine. 

"But,  you  may  retort — perhaps  you  may  die 
childless.  Then  all  the  sooner  the  whole  species 
will  get  the  little  legacy  of  my  personal  achieve- 
ment, whatever  it  may  be" 

From  this  point  of  view,  which  for  Mr. 
Wells  is  the  dominating  one,  individuals,  na- 
tions, states,  and  whole  races  are  but  "bubbles 
and  clusters  of  foam  upon  the  great  stream 
of  the  blood  of  the  species,  incidental  experi- 
ments in  the  growing  knowledge  and  con- 
sciousness of  the  race."    He  thus  continues: 

"I  think  this  real  solidarity  of  humanity  is  a 
fact  that  is  only  being  slowly  apprehended,  that 
it  is  an  idea  that  we  who  have  come  to  realize 
it  have  to  assist  in  thinking  into  the  collective 
mind.  I  believe  the  species  is  still  as  a  whole 
unawakened,  still  sunken  in  the  delusion  of  the 
permanent  separateness  of  the  individual  and  of 
races  and  nations,  that  so  it  turns  upon  itself  and 
frets  against  itself  and  fails  to  see  the  stupendous 
possibilities  of  deliberate  self-development  that  lie 
open  to  it  now. 

"I  see  myself  in  life  as  part  of  a  great  physical 
being  that  strains,  and  I  believe  grows  towards 
Beauty,  and  of  a  great  mental  being  that  strains 
and  I  believe  grows  towards  knowledge  and 
power.  In  this  persuasion  that  I  am  a  gatherer 
of  experience,  a  mere  tentacle  that  arranged 
tbouj^hJ  beside  thought   for   this   Being  of  the 


Species,  this  Being  that  grows  beautiful  and  pow- 
erful, in  this  persuasion  I  find  the  ruling  idea  of 
which  I  stand  in  need,  the  ruling  idea  that  recon- 
ciles and  adjudicates  among  my  warring  motives. 
In  it  I  find  both  concentration  of  myself  and 
escape  from  myself;  in  a  word,  I  find  Salvation." 

It  follows,  then,  indeed  is  implied  in  the 
foregoing,  that  Mr.  Wells  does  not  believe  in 
a  personal  immortality.  He  admits,  however, 
that  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  feeling  and  choice 
with  him.  There  is  no  evidence  for  or  against 
his  disbelief.     He  simply  states : 

"I  do  not  believe  I  have  any  personal  im- 
mortality. I  am  part  of  an  immortality,  perhaps ; 
but  that  is  different.  I  am  not  the  continuing 
thing.  I  personally  am  experimental,  incidental. 
I  feel  I  have  to  do  something,  a  number  of  things 
no  one  else  could  do,  and  then  I  am  finished  and 
finished  altogether.  Then  my  substance  returns 
to  the  common  lot.  I  am  a  temporary  enclosure 
for  a  temporary  purpose;  that  served,  and  my 
skull  and  teeth,  my  idiosyncracy  and  desire  will 
disperse,  I  believe,  like  the  timbers  of  a  booth 
after  a  fair.  .  .  .  If  I  may  put  this  in  a  mix- 
ture of  theological  and  social  language,  I  cannot 
respect,  I  cannot  believe  in  a  God  who  is  always 
going  about  with  me. 

"I  believe  in  the  great  and  growing  Being  of 
the  Species  from  which  I  rise,  to  which  I  return, 
and  which,  it  may  be,  will  ultimately  even  tran- 
scend the  limitation  of  the  Species  and  grow  into 
the  Conscious  Being,  the  eternally  conscious  Being 
of  all  things.  Believing  that,  I  cannot  also  be- 
lieve that  my  peculiar  little  thread  will  not  un- 
dergo synthesis  and  vanish  as  a  separate  thing." 

In  connection  with  this  unselfish  personal 
belief,  Mr.  Wells  formulates  his  ideas  regard- 
ing the  individual's  duty  and  relation  to  the 
institution  of  the  church.  In  particular  he 
finds  that  the  world-wide  Catholic  Church  as 
an  idea  (not  the  present  Roman  Communion) 
is  "charged  with  synthetic  suggestions."  His 
predominant  ideal  of  human  solidarity  in  both 
church  and  state,  he  presents  very  forcibly 
as  follows: 

"The  true  church  towards  which  my  own 
thoughts  tend  will  be  the  conscious  illuminated 
expression  of  Catholic  brotherhood.  It  must,  I 
think,  develop  out  of  the  existing  medley  of 
church  fragments  and  out  of  all  that  is  worthy  in 
our  poetry  and  literature,  just  as  the  world-wide 
Socialist  State  at  which  I  aim  must  develop  out 
of  such  state  and  casual  economic  organization 
and  constructive  movements  as  exist  to-day. 
There  is  no  'beginning  again'  in  these  things.  In 
neither  case  will  going  apart  out  of  existing  or- 
ganizations secure  our  ends.  Out  of  what  is,  we 
have  to  develop  what  has  to  be.  To  work  for  the 
Reformation  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  duty  of  a  believer. 

"It  is  curious  how  misleading  a  word  can  be. 
We  speak  of  a  certain  phase  in  the  history  of 
Christianity  as  the  Reformation,  and  that  word 
effectually  conceals  from  most  people  the  simple 
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indisputable  fact  that  there  has  been  no  Reforma- 
tion. There  was  an  attempt  at  a  Reformation  in 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  through  a  variety  of 
causes  it  failed.  It  detached  great  masses  from 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  left  that  organization 
impoverished  intellectually  and  spiritually,  but  it 
achieved  no  reconstruction  at  all.  It  achieved  no 
reconstruction  because  the  movement  as  a  whole 
lacked  an  adequate  grasp  of  one  fundamentally 
necessary  idea,  the  idea  of  Catholicity.  It  fell 
into  particularism  and  failed.  It  set  up  a  vast 
process  of  fragmentation  among  Christian  asso- 
ciations. It  drove  huge  fissures  through  the  once 
common  platform.  In  innumerable  cases  they 
were  fissures  of  organization  and  prejudice  rather 
than  real  differences  in  belief  and  mental  habit. 


Sometimes  it  was  manifestly  conflicting  material 
interests  that  made  the  split.  People  are  now 
divided  by  forgotten  points  of  difference,  by  sides 
taken  by  their  predecessors  in  the  disputes  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  by  mere  sectarian  names  and 
the  walls  of  separate  meeting  places.  In  the 
present  time,  as  a  result  of  the  dissenting  method, 
there  are  multitudes  of  believing  men  scattered 
quite  solitarily  through  the  world. 

"The  Reformation,  the  Reconstruction,  of  the 
Catholic  Church  lies  still  before  us.  It  is  a 
necessary  work.  It  is  a  work  strictly  parallel  to 
the  reformation  and  expansion  of  the  organized 
state.  Together  these  processes  constitute  the 
general  duty  before  mankind,  the  great  task  of 
humanity." 


THE     NEXT    GREAT    SPIRITUAL    TRUTHS     TO     BE 

DISCERNED 


SjrfHE  past  century,  as  we  are  con- 

TW  stantly  reminded,  has  been  one 
w)  unprecedented  in  scientific  dis- 
\^  covery,  and  we  pride  ourselves, 
^i)  with  reason,  in  the  discernment 
of  new  material  forces  and  the  perfection  of 
new  mechanical  devices.  But  what  if  there  is 
another  and  spiritual  world,  transcending  the 
material,  and  environing  us  in  a  much  more 
intimate  sense?  What  if  this  spiritual  world 
is  the  really  important  world? 

The  train  of  thought  suggested  by  these 
questions  is  at  the  core  of  much  of  the  most 
vital  religious  thinking  of  the  day.  It  under- 
lies, of  course,  in  a  peculiar  degree,  the  whole 
Christian  Science  philosophy,  but  it  is  occupy- 
ing many  minds  outside  of  that  communion. 
Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  for  instance,  who  is  not 
generally  regarded  as  a  mystic,  but  who  has  a 
way  of  interspersing  marvelous  flashes  of  in- 
tuition among  his  paradoxes,  has  lately  offered, 
in  a  lecture  in  the  City  Temple,  London,  a 
homely  illustration  in  support  of  what  may 
legitimately  be  called  a  spiritual  interpretation 
of  the  universe.  "If  you  stand  on  Holborn 
Viaduct,"  he  said,  referring  to  one  of  the  best 
known  streets  in  London,  "and  take  a  snapshot 
of  the  things  that  are  occurring,  you  have  an 
exact,  superficial  record;  but  you  know 
nothing  of  Holborn  Viaduct  in  any  spiritual 
or  truthful  sense.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  an- 
other man,  instead  of  saying,  'There  are  men 
and  women  walking  up  and  down  the  street,' 
says,  *I  see  a  ladder  stretched  from  earth  to 
heaven,  with  angels  ascending  and  descend- 
ing,' you  would  not  only  find  that  man  much 
more  interesting  than  the  other,  but  I  suggest 
that   there   would  be   genuine   truth   at   the 


bottom  of  what  he  said,  that  there  was  some- 
thing to  be  got  out  of  it,  that  possibly  he  was 
a  man  able  to  make  a  revelation  to  you."  Mr. 
Shaw  dropped  the  suggestion  at  this  point.  He 
has  not  followed  it  up.  But  others,  writing 
independently  of  him  both  in  this  country  and 
in  England,  have  offered  something  more 
definite. 

We  should  never  forget,  says  Lida  A. 
Churchill,  a  writer  in  The  Cosmopolitan  Maga- 
zine, that  all  the  realest  things  in  the  universe 
are  spiritual,  "occult,"  unseen.  There  is  never 
an  act  of  the  body  that  is  not  first  an  act  of 
the  mind,  of  a  hidden,  occult  power.  We 
speak  of  a  strong  arm,  but  it  is  the  will,  a 
hidden,  occult  thing,  which  wields  the  arm  and 
makes  it  strong.  We  talk  of  physical  endur- 
ance, but  it  is  the  will  to  endure  that  makes  en- 
durance. We  witness  manual  labor,  but  man- 
ual labor  is  only  mind  in  motion.  "The  out- 
ward action,"  observes  Miss  Churchill,  "bears 
the  same  relation  to  the  real  motor  that  the 
moving  street-car  does  to  the  dynamo;  it  ex- 
presses, or  externalizes,  its  power." 

Since  every  one  lives  and  loves  and  aspires 
and  desires,  it  is  obvious  that  all  share  in  this 
spiritual  heritage,  that  all  possess  occult  power. 
It  seems  to  be  equally  clear  that  this  occult 
power  emanates  from  a  single  source.  As 
Miss  Churchill  puts  it:  "Science  and  religion 
are  at  one  on  the  point  that  all  life,  from  that 
of  the  scarcely  moving  jellyfish  to  that  of  the 
man  of  mightiest  brain,  is  from  the  great,  ever- 
present,  inexhaustible,  all-pervading  energy." 
But  "religion  goes  a  step  farther  than  science, 
and  declares  that  it  is  a  divine  energy,  an  in- 
telligent, all-wise,  beneficent,  tender  energy, 
that  not  only  gives  us  our  life  and  saturates 
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and  surrounds  us,  but  also,  responding  to  our 
needs  and  expressed  wishes,  gives  the  neces- 
sary gift,  brings  about  the  wished-for  results, 
or,  in  other  words,  gives  to  each  the  necessary 
power  from  which  he  can  send  out  the  accom- 
plishing current." 

At  this  point  in  the  argument  the  question 
inevitably  arises:  Why,  if  this  all-compelling, 
life-changing  divine  energy  is  to  be  had  by  all, 
do  so  few  have  it  in  sufficient  quantity  to  form 
the  power,  and  consequent  force,  which  will 
gain  that  which  is  necessary  to  make  life  ade- 
quate to  them?  Miss  Churchill  makes  the  fol- 
lowing significant  reply: 

"The  most  common  reason  is  that  most  people 
do  not  realize  their  potential  riches,  or,  dimly 
realizing  them,  do  not  test  the  truth  of  their  exist- 
ence, or,  having  realized  this  truth  and  begun  to 
absorb  the  necessary  power  from  which  force 
must  spring,  weary  and  lag  and  lose  that  which 
might  be  theirs  for  the  persistent,  masterful 
taking. 

"A  thousand  boats  and  vessels  may  be  within 
a  few  miles  of  each  other,  and  of  all  the  number 
only  one  receive  the  message  sent  out  by  wireless 
telegraphy.  Is  it  because  the  other  craft  are 
arbitrarily  hindered  from  receiving  this  message? 
By  no  means.  It  is  simply  that  the  one  ship  has 
an  instrument  formed  and  adjusted  to  receive  it, 
and  the  other  vessels  have  no  such  instrument. 
From  the  key  manipulated  by  the  sending  oper- 
ator are  flashed  into  the  ether — which  takes  the 
place  of  the  ordinary  wire — the  dots  and  dashes 
which  form  the  Morse  alphabet,  and  for  a  thou- 
sand miles — sometimes,  when  the  electric  spark  is 
sufficiently  strong,  for  thousands  of  miles — the 
message-bearing  medium  goes  in  circular  waves, 
striking,  in  just  the  order  that  the  sending-key 
was  struck,  a  'coherer' — gatherer — which  is  the 
prepared  and  adjusted  electro-magnet  which  re- 
ceives and  utilizes  that  which  floats  around  any 
unprepared  vessel  unperceived,  and,  of  course, 
unutilized. 

"To  him  who  has  no  prepared  and  adjusted 
instrument,  no  coherer,  the  universal  divine  en- 
ergy, ever  circling  about  him,  always  within  reach, 
eternally  to  be  had  for  the  taking,  will  give  no 
enlightenment,  flash  out  no  message,  have  no 
meaning." 

Here,  then,  is  one  of  the  urgent  spiritual 
problems  of  the  hour — to  learn  how  to  connect 
with  the  Divine  Energy.  It  is  a  problem  on 
which  humanity  has  been  working,  more  or 
less  consciously,  for  thousands  of  years.  All 
aspiration  toward  the  Divine,  all  prayer,  may 
be  regarded  as  groping  efforts  toward  its  solu- 
tion. A  sense  of  unity  with  God  has  consti- 
tuted the  essence  of  religious  experience  in 
all  ages.  But  no  one  will  deny  that  there  is 
still  much  truth  to  be  discerned.  The  feeling 
is  widespread  that  laws  as  exact  as  those  of 
science  govern  the  individital's  relation  to  the 
Deity,  and  that  we  are  on  the  verge  of  discov- 


eries in  this  domain  that  will  revolutionize  all 
previous  thought  on  the  subject. 

The  utterances  already  quoted  may  profit- 
ably be  linked  with  those  of  E.  J.  Brailsford, 
a  Birmingham  Wesleyan  clergyman,  in  the 
London  Quarterly  Review.  Mr.  Brailsford's 
article  is  distinguished  alike  by  its  elevation 
of  thought  and  of  style,  and  the  question  he 
raises  is  this :  Does  spiritual  insight  keep  pace 
with  material  knowledge?  He  answers  the 
question  in  the  negative.  He  feels  that  there 
is  a  whole  universe  of  spiritual  facts  of  which 
as  yet  we  are  hardly  even  cognizant. 

Is  the  individual,  he  asks,  becoming  enriched 
to  any  great  extent  by  the  aggregate  spiritual 
experience  of  the  race?  That  languages  and 
literatures  and  manufactured  products  are  cir- 
culating to-day  more  widely  than  ever  before 
is  undeniable;  and  the  solidarity  of  mankind, 
in  this  sense,  is  undoubtedly  growing.  "Never- 
theless," says  Mr.  Brailsford,  "the  faculty 
which  would  enable  us  to  feel  the  pulsation 
of  the  universal,  spiritual  life  is  almost  dor- 
mant. Why  should  it  not  be  possible  for  each 
of  us  to  have,  day  by  day,  an  inflow  of  the 
tide  of  thought  and  feeling  and  energy  from 
the  surrounding  spiritual  life  of  mankind?" 
He  continues: 

"If  the  dust  of  the  West  Indian  volcano  flushes 
our  skies,  and  the  germs  from  the  banks  of  the 
Chinese  river  taint  the  air,  and  the  wind  from 
the  Sahara  scorches  our  flowers,  why  should  we 
not  be  conscious,  without  the  lame  intervention  of 
telegraph  or  telephonic  wires,  that  a  brave  deed 
has  been  done,  a  splendid  thought  conceived,  or 
an  act  of  self-sacrifice  completed?  The  media  of 
intercommunication  is  already  in  existence.  Phy- 
sically, the  whole  of  humanity  is  lying  in  a  per- 
vading and  inter-penetrating  ether.  Spiritually, 
in  God  it  lives  and  moves  and  has  its  being.  Here, 
therefore,  in  the  underlying,  all-embracing  love 
there  stretches  one  invisible  network  of  communi- 
cation, if  we  could  but  use  it.  And  if  that  love 
of  God  were  to  enter  within  the  core  of  human 
consciousness,  would  it  not  create  a  sense  of  sym- 
pathy with  every  form  of  human  life  and  activity 
— with  its  pains  and  joys,  its  moral  wealth  or  pov- 
erty? Sympathy  is  Christian  telepathy,  the 
thought-transference  of  a  mind  that  looks  not 
only  on  its  own  things,  but  also  on  the  things 
of  others." 

The  writer  passes  on  to  a  consideration  of 
the  problems  of  immortality.  Is  all  the  knowl- 
edge, love  and  grace  stored  in  the  characters 
of  the  dead,  he  inquires,  of  no  avail  to  us  who 
stay  behind?  This  deprivation,  he  contends, 
is  necessary  only  if  one  of  three  conditions 
prevails.  The  dead  must  either  have  lost  their 
interest  in,  and  love  for,  their  former  com- 
panions; or  they  have  no  power  of  commtini- 
cation ;  or  their  abode  is  by  its  nature  isolated 
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from  ours.  "The  first  supposition,"  argues 
Mr.  Brailsford,  "is  unthinkable,  and  the  rest 
unwarrantable."    He  proceeds: 

"The  instinct  of  the  human  heart  is  feeling 
towards  this  communion  of  saints,  and  psychical 
science,  yet  in  its  infancy,  is  shedding  some  rays 
of  light  upon  the  borderland.  The  pessimist 
Hamlet,  when  he  speaks  of  the  undiscovered 
country  from  whose  bourne  no  traveler  returns,  is 
responsible  for  much  modern  incredulity. 

"If  we  listen  to  men  when  their  souls  are  at 
their  highest,  and  their  sayings  transcend  their 
wonted  themes,  and  into  glory  peep,  we  receive  a 
totally  different  impression. 

There's  not  a  wind  can  stir, 

Or  beam  pass  by, 
But  straight  I  think,  tho  far, 

Thy  hand  is  nigh, 

said  Vaughan  the  Silurist  to  his  departed  brother. 

Thy  voice  is  on  the  rolling  air, 
I  hear  thee  when  the  waters  run. 
Thou  standest  in  the  rising  of  the  sun. 

And  in  the  setting  thou  art  fair, 

are  words  addressed  by  Alfred  Tennyson  to  his 
friend,  Arthur  Henry  Hallam,  behind  the  veil. 

"Father  Faber  is  very  positive  regarding  his  in- 
visible companions : 

They  move  with  noiseless  foot 
Gravely  and  sweetly  round  us, 

And  their  soft  touch  hath  cut 
Full  many  a  chain  that  bound  us. 

But  Charles  Wesley  is  still  bolder  when  he  bursts 
forth  triumphantly: 

E'en  now  by  faith  we  join  our  hands 

With  those  who  went  before. 
And  greet  the  blood-besprinkled  bands 

On  the  eternal  shore. 

"These  and  a  thousand  similar  utterances  are 
neither  rhetorical  exaggerations  nor  sentimental 
insincerities.  They  are  the  sober  testimonies  of 
men  whose  eyes  for  the  moment  have  been  widely 
opened.  And,  indeed,  how  can  we  tell  that  com- 
munications are  not  being  made  to  us  day  by  day 
that  we  do  not  decipher — signals  that  we  cannot 
observe?  The  constellation  invisible  to  the  eye 
of  the  astronomer  imprints  itself  upon  his  photo- 
graphic plate  and  remains  unseen  until  the  acid 
develops  its  image,  and  it  may  be  that  all  our 
consciousness  needs  to  interpret  many  messages 
and  become  sensible  to  many  helpful  influences 
is  to  be  penetrated  through  and  through  with  the 
Spirit  of  God,  who  is  in  and  with  them,  and  in 
and  with  us." 

Out  of  all  these  considerations  emerges  the 
final,  practical  inquiry :  How  cah  man's  spirit- 
ual faculty  be  enlarged  and  stimulated?  Miss 
Churchill  answers: 

"One  thing  must  be  engraved  on  the  hearts  of 
those  who  are  to  absorb  power  and  issue  force. 
It  is  not  what  they  know  about,  but  what  they 
know,  realize,  feel,  experience,  that  will  make 
them,  in  the  quality  of  their  power  and  the  in- 


tensity of  their  force,  like  unto  God,  from  whom 
they  draw  in  that  which  they  radiate  out.  They 
may  know  about  God  from  without;  they  must 
know  him  from  within.  Jesus  and  Buddha  and 
many  lesser  but  still  great  teachers  and  spiritual 
leaders  did  exactly  what  they  must  do — made  and 
maintained  their  power,  not  by  seeking  outside 
knowledge  about  things,  but  by  going  into  the 
silence  alone  with  God,  opening  the  mind,  the 
brain,  the  heart,  and  desiring  and  demanding  that 
they  be  filled,  electrified,  vivified,  illuminated  by 
the  divine  energy  which  is  also  the  divine  intelli- 
gence, the  divine  power,  the  divine  love. 

"Two  of  the  most  significant  declarations  of 
the  great  Guide-Book  are  that  'spiritual  things 
must  be  spiritually  discerned'  and  that  'your  life 
is  hid  with  Christ  in  God.'  One  can  no  more 
discern  spiritual  power  by  physical  means,  or 
describe  it  in  verbal  terms,  or  tell  in  words  how  it 
comes  into  the  heart  and  changes  the  life,  than 
he  can  express  to  others  how  love  or  thought  is 
born,  or  put  into  speech  a  description  of  these 
things ;  but  he  can  put  himself  in  a  position  to 
receive  and  to  utilize  this  power.  And  this  mas- 
terful and  mastering  Christ  principle  which  is  hid 
in  God,  or  the  divine  energy,  is  the  practical  factor 
for  producing  practical  results  in  the  practical, 
every-day  world.     . 

"Occult  power  really  exists  and  is  the  most 
forceful  and  result-bringing  thing  in  the  world. 
Every  one  may  absorb  as  much  of  it  as  he  will 
from  the  divine  energy.  All  nature  shows  that  it 
is  to  be  used  for  securing  the  needed  things  of 
life.  One  must  learn  to  absorb  and  use  it  as 
surely  as  one  must  learn  to  draw  if  one  would 
paint  or  to  use  one's  legs  if  one  would  skate." 

Mr.  Brailsford  adds  to  this  the  statement : 

"Man  is  working  out  his  own  salvation,  and 
God  is  working  within  him — ^both  towards  the 
same  ideal  and  end. 

"There  is  first  a  progress  towards  individual 
perfection,  for  'man,'  according  to  Browning,  'is 
not  perfect  yet.'  The  ape  and  tiger  in  his  nature 
die  hardly,  the  divine  climbs  slowly.  The  fountain 
of  the  self  within  him  may  be  gradually  fed  from 
the  reservoir  of  his  larger  self,  and  into  this  ex- 
panded soul  the  Spirit  of  God  will  bring  fresh 
supplies  of  the  life  of  God.  But  progress  will 
take  place  along  another  line,  and  simultaneously 
the  individual  will  realize  his  relation  to  humanity 
as  a  whole,  just  as  the  atom  is  a  link  in  the  un- 
broken chain  of  life.  It  is  here  that  the  Christian 
revelation  gives  the  clue  to  the  problem.  It 
presents  Christ  not  only  as  the  federal  head  of 
the  race,  but  as  the  Son  of  Man ;  whoever,  there- 
fore, has  the  Spirit  of  Christ  becomes  himself  a 
son  of  man,  and  assumes  a  spiritual  nature  which 
is  racial  in  its  sympathies.  The  Apostle  Paul,  in 
his  conception  of  a  perfect  man  who  is  not  a  unit 
but  a  unity,  carries  the  solution  further.  It  is 
this  personality  of  persons,  each  united  to  the 
other  and  all  as  one  by  the  indwelling  Spirit,  that 
can  receive  the  fullness  of  the  divine  life,  and 
reveal  the  true  features  of  Christ  completely.  It 
is  this  corporate  church  of  many  members,  the 
army  of  all  the  tribes,  that  wins  the  land  of 
promise. 

"In  the  working  out  of  this  truth  lies  the  future 
progress  of  the  race.    It  is  in  this  coming  man, 
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the  third  Adam,  that  the  new  sense  now  stirring 
will  be  supremely  active.  The  movements  which 
are  shaping  this  result  are  silently  but  surely  at 
work.  The  nations  of  Europe  are  learning  to 
clasp  hands ;  the  Free  Churches  have  drawn  closer 
together,  and  are  looking  wistfully  on  those 
that  are  yet  without.  Socialism  is  sincerely,  if 
somewhat  blindly,  groping  for  a  common  plat- 
form on  which  all  classes  can  equally  stand,  and 
we   are   even    endeavoring   to   form   a   langfuage 


which  will  annul  the  confusion  of  Babel  and  be 
a  common  coinage  of  universal  thought  and 
feeling. 

"Whether  it  will  be  after  the  lapse  of  ages,  or 
but  yet  a  little  while,  assuredly  from  the  tribes  of 
Adam,  who  lost  his  paradise,  there  shall  be  molded 
in  the  image  of  the  second  Adam  a  perfect  man 
of  full-grown  stature,  who  shall  enter  into  the 
infinite  riches  of  his  spiritual  inheritance — para- 
dise regained." 


A    NEWLY    PUBLISHED    STATEMENT    OF    VICTOR 

HUGO'S    CREED 


RELIGIOUS  document  of  excep- 
tional   interest    and    importance 
has     just     come     to     light     in 
France.        It    is    nothing    less 
than    the    hitherto    unpublished 
preface   to   Victor   Hugo's   masterpiece   "Les 
Miserables,"   and   it   contains   v^hat   is   prob- 
ably   the    most    complete    and    concise    pro- 
fession   of    philosophical    faith    ever    penned 
by   the   great    French    author.       From    facts 
now    for    the    first    time    made    public    by 
Hugo's  sole  remaining  literary  executor,  Gus- 
tave  Simon,  it  appears  that  "Les  Miserables" 
was  planned  as  far  back  as  1829,  but  was  not 
actually  begun  until  1845.     Hugo  worked  on 
it  diligently  for  three  years;  then  was  inter- 
rupted by   the   revolution   of    1848,   and  put 
aside   the   manuscript   for  twelve  years.     In 
i860,  when  he  took  it  up  again,  he  was  domin- 
ated by  a  profoundly  religious  mood.      From 
the  individual   characters   in  the  book — Jean 
Valjean,   Fantine,  Cosette — his   thought  sped 
to  the  cosmic  problems.    He  was  preoccupied 
by  a  sense  of  age-long  pain  and  suffering; 
he  was  facing  the  meaning  of  evil;  and  he 
was  trying  to  understand  the  origin  and  des- 
tiny of  humanity  as  a  whole.     In  that  spirit 
of  passionate  inquiry  which  had  always  pos- 
sessed him,  and  which  now  flamed  up  anew,  he 
pondered  the  mysteries  of   God  and  of  im- 
mortality, the  evolution  of  man,  the  progress 
of  science,  the  history  of  religions.    It  seemed 
to  him  that  what  he  wished  to  produce  in 
"Les    Miserables"   was,   above    everything,   a 
religious  book ;  and  during  the  months  of  June 
and  July,  i860,  he  started  work  on  a  preface 
that  should  express  this  mood.    He  never  com- 
pleted it  to  his  satisfaction.    There  are  rugged 
places  where  the  sentences  dropped  hot  from 
his  pen  and  were  not  refined  or  revised.    But 
it  was  his  formal  wish  that  the  manuscript, 
even    tho    incomplete,    should    be    published. 
Here  is  the  opening: 

The  following  book  is  a  religious  book. 


Religious?    From    what    point    of    view? 

From  a  certain  point  of  view  that  is  ideal,  but 

absolute;  indefinite,  but  incontrovertible. 

Permit  me  to  explain  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

The  state  of  mind  of  the  author  of  a  book 

influences  the  book  itself  and  is  reflected  in  it. 

Furthermore,  it  is  well  that  a  study  of  this 

sort,  which  has  humanity  for  its  subject,  be 

preceded  by  a  sort  of  preliminary  meditation 

which  takes  the  reader  into  confidence. 

The  author  of  this  book — he  says  it  here 
by  virtue  of  the  right  of  liberty  of  conscience 
— is  a  stranger  to  all  the  religions  actually 
prevailing;  at  the  same  time,  while  combating 
their  abuses  and  while  dreading  their  human 
side,  which  is  the  reverse,  so  to  speak,  of  their 
divine  side,  he  admits  them  all  and  he  respects 
them  all. 

If  it  should  happen  that  their  divine  side 
should  end  by  absorbing  and  destroying  their 
human  side,  he  would  do  more  than  respect 
them,  he  would  venerate  them. 

With  these  restrictions  the  author — and  he 
declares  it  loudly  on  the  threshold  of  this  sor- 
rowful book — is  of  those  who  believe  and  who 
pray. 

Then  follows  this  long  rhapsody — a  splendid 
and  characteristic  example  of  Hugo  rhetoric 
— which  we  print  verbatim: 

Yes,  fanaticisms  are  infamous;  yes,  super- 
stitions are  deformed;  yes,  there  is  leprosy  on 
the  august  face  of  truth;  yes,  Innocent  III, 
Charles  IX,  Borgia,  Pius  V;  yes,  imposture 
and  imbrutedness,  burnings  at  the  stake,  the 
quemadero  of  Seville,  the  inquisition  of  Goa, 
the  tracking  of  the  Jews,  the  massacre  of  the 
Albigensians,  the  extermination  of  the  Moors, 
the  torturing  of  the  Protestants,  the  estra- 
pades*  the  dragonnades**  Bossuet  applaud- 
ing    Louvois,     Torquemada     at     Saragossa, 


•Tortures  inflicted  by  a  machine  analogous  to  the  ducking- 
stool  used  on  vessels  and  by  another  machine  used  on 
land. 

••Tortures  inflicted  by  the  royal  dragoons  on  the  Protest- 
ants after  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 
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Cromwell  at  Droghedo,  and  Calvin  also 
at  Geneva.  Darkness,  darkness,  darkness  1 
Yes,  all  this  makes  us  shudder.  Superstition 
is  a  lugubrious  malady.  Will  you  cure  it  by 
the  suppression  pure  and  simple  of  the  reli- 
gious fact?  You  are  free  to  try.  Close  these 
mosques,  raze  these  pagodas,  throw  down  these 
wigwams.  Lacerate  the  Talmuds,  annihilate 
the  Camaras,  pulverize  the  Vedas,  burn  the 
Korans.  Palpable  reality  alone  now  reigns, 
mystery  is  expelled;  there  is  no  longer  any- 
thing in  society  of  which  you  do  not  see  the 
beginning  and  the  end.  Are  you  delivered? 
Is  it  finished  ?  No.  Look  at  this  mother.  She 
has  just  lost  her  child.  What  does  the  poor 
woman  do?  She  falls  on  her  knees.  Before 
you?  Before  me?  No.  Before  whom,  then? 
Before  the  unknown. 

She  prays. 

The  mysterious  has  re-possessed  you. 

Or,  rather,  it  were  better  to  say,  it  has  never 
left  you. 

The  religious  fact  is  not  the  church;  it  is 
the  opening  of  the  rose;  it  is  the  breaking  of 
the  dawn;  it  is  the  nesting  of  the  bird.  The 
religious  fact  is  nature,  holy  and  eternal.  Ar- 
range your  social  philosophy  so  that  it  will 
hide  the  sun !  Your  economic  problems  are 
one  of  the  glorious  preoccupations  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  I  who  am  speaking  to  you 
have  consecrated  to  sounding  them,  if  not  to 
solving  them,  all  the  forces  which,  as  an  atom, 
I  possess;  I  know  few  questions  graver  and 
loftier;  suppose  them  solved;  material  well- 
being  made  universal,  magnificent  progress. 
Is  this  everything?  You  give  bread  to  the 
body;  but  the  soul  rises  up  and  says  to  you: 
"I  too  am  hungry!" 

What  do  you  give  to  the  soul  ? 

To  be  well  clothed,  well  nourished,  and  well 
lodged,  to  live  cheaply  and  well,  to  pay  for 
salmon  a  cent  a  pound  thanks  to  the  stocking 
of  the  streams,  to  bite  into  white  bread,  to 
warm  oneself  before  a  good  fire,  to  repose  in 
a  good  bed,  to  owe  all  this  worthily  to  one's 
work,  to  diffuse  one's  goods,  to  wax  in  liberty 
and  health,  to  see  one's  wife  gracefully  ap- 
parelled and  smiling,  to  see  one's  children 
healthful  and  growing,  never  to  want  for 
anything,  to  prosper  in  whatever  one  does,  and 
by  whatever  one  does,  to  drink  well,  to  eat 
well,  to  sleep  well  is  much  surely;  but,  if  it  is 
everything,  it  is  nothing. 

Let  us  go  farther. 

Realize  upon  this  earth  all  the  Edens,  all 
the  Elysiums,  all  the  Atlantides,  all  the  tri- 
umphs of  matter,  all  the  glorifications  of 
pleasure,  all  the  Walhallahs  of  the  flesh,  all 


the  Catholic,  Hindoo  and  Pagan  gardens  of 
delight ;  put  the  Paradise  of  Mohammed  to  bed 
in  the  Paradise  of  Anne  of  Austria;  a  nude 
"houri"  in  sheets  of  batiste.  What  do  you 
most  desire?  Four  meals  a  day?  Here  they 
are.  And  you?  As  much  champagne  as  you 
can  drink?  Hold  your  glass  and  drink.  Who 
wishes  palaces  of  marble,  gilded  chambers, 
parks  full  of  peacocks  and  swans,  symphonies, 
fetes?  What  servants  do  you  desire?  All 
the  forces  of  nature  ?  Here  !  Arrive,  forces ! 
Obey  man  1  Steam  draws  his  ships,  wind 
pushes  his  aeroscaphs,  lightning  carries  his 
letters.  It  is  well;  and  there  is  science  which 
enables  him  to  follow  an  effective  hygiene, 
that  restores  his  stomach,  that  fortifies  his 
spinal  column,  and  restores  his  longevity  to 
its  normal  state;  with  the  result  that,  as 
nature  intends,  youth  lasts  seventy  years,  and 
man  a  century.  Capital !  Let  us  drink  and 
eat.  Voluptuousness,  pleasure,  ecstasy,  deliri- 
ous joy,  felicity,  health.  Concord  besides. 
Peace  on  earth  and  universal  fraternity. 

But  there  is  one  restriction:  my  personality 
must  die.  The  tomb  is  a  door.  The  circle  of 
eternity  is  a  zero.  I  shall  not  find  again  these 
children  who  are  flesh  of  my  flesh ;  I  shall  not 
see  again  this  woman  who  is  my  light.  Away 
with  you !  Your  Eden  dismays  me.  It  freezes 
my  blood. 

I  have  sold  my  soul  to  my  flesh.  No,  I  will 
have  none  of  this  trade. 

Only  the  soul  can  satisfy  the  heart. 

Ah!  you  offer  me  meat  and  nothingness. 
Ah !  you  have  nothing  for  this  flame  which 
is  within  me,  which  lights  me,  and  which  burns 
me,  and  which  thinks,  and  which  hopes,  and 
which  loves.    Well,  then,  leave  me  in  peace ! 

You  horrify  me  with  your  satisfied  belly. 

Give  me  rather  black  bread  and  a  blue  sky. 

Ah !  take  heed !  There  are  tombs,  there  are 
mounds  where  the  grass  grows  over  those 
we  love,  there  are  old  men  who  die  and  we 
know  not  whither  they  go,  there  are  children 
who  are  born  and  we  know  not  whence  they 
come,  there  are  billows  on  the  sea,  there  are 
wind-gusts  in  the  trees;  take  heed!  Take 
heed,  this  flower  becomes  fruit,  this  butterfly 
flies  with  million-feathered  wings,  this  dia- 
mond and  this  coal  are  the  same  thing,  this 
planet  turns,  this  woman  weeps;  there  is  the 
unknown,  I  tell  you.  And  shall  I  tell  you 
what  this  other  world,  what  this  unknown  is? 
It  is  this:  The  Necessary. 

Let  us  combat  fanaticism,  unmask  impos- 
ture, insult  hypocrisy,  brave  the  ferocities  of 
dogma,  mow  down  everything  that  is  dishon- 
orable and  everything  that  lies,  crush  idolatry; 
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but  let  us  respect  prayer.  Prayer  is  a  result- 
ant of  immensity. 

"I  will  have  none  of  your  science,"  says  the 
mother  in  tears;  "I  will  not  bite  into  your 
bread;  I  scorn  your  well-being.  /  want  my 
child !" 

And  she  will  go  to  him  who  will  restore  her 
soul  to  her.  And  as  long  as  there  are  mothers 
it  will  be  thus.  And  as  long  as  there  are  eyes 
sensitive  to  the  light,  as  long  as  there  are 
bosoms,  as  long  as  there  are  mouths  dreaming 
of  the  eternal  kiss,  as  long  as  little  ones  play 
half-naked  before  the  doors,  as  long  as  lovers 
go  at  nightfall  under  the  sombre,  murmuring 
leaves,  as  long  as  there  is  love,  as  long  as  there 
is  life,  it  will  be  thus ! 

O,  human  impotence,  and  the  pitiable  futility 
of  trying  to  suppress  evil  without  wounding 
the  good !  No,  no,  combat  to  your  last  breath 
religions,  and  I  am  with  you;  but  respect 
Religion.  Otherwise,  I  assure  you,  you  will 
have  your  trouble  for  your  pains.  Close  the 
parish  church;  it  is  easy.  But  prevent  the 
singing  sparrow,  the  buzzing  fly,  the  roaring 
lion,  the  braying  ass,  the  bourgeoning  oak,  the 
crystallizing  salt,  the  flowing  water,  the  pass- 
ing wind  from  celebrating  in  the  depths  of 
space  a  strange  and  formidable  mass.  You 
have  torn  into  shreds  the  hideous  book  in 
which  so  many  monstrous  things  were  min- 
gled with  a  few  gleams.  But  on  high,  above 
our  heads,  is  a  great  blue  book  full  of  dazzling 
lights.  Tear  in  shreds,  then,  this  book  of 
which  the  zodiac  is  a  phrase  ! 

Altho  opposed  to  the  juxtaposition  of  dis- 
proportionate things,  I  venture  here,  in  pass- 
ing, a  remark  which  has  its  significance.  The 
charges  made  against  God  resemble  the 
charges  made  against  the  people.  There  is  the 
same  irony  and  the  same  parti-pris.  The  reac- 
tionary proceeds  like  the  sceptic.  The  one 
treats  the  Revolution  as  the  other  treats  the 
Creation.  Refusal  to  see  the  whole;  fore- 
shortening of  the  horizon;  negation  in  the  one 
case  of  the  infinite,  in  the  other  of  democracy. 
Attack  of  the  ensemble  by  the  detail.  What 
signifies  this?  Explain  to  me  this  contradic- 
tion. This  is  what  shocks  me :  '93,  Marat,  the 
Second  of  September.*  Why  this  blood? 
Why  this  evil?  Then,  after  indignation, 
mockery.  This  is  ugly,  that  is  grotesque,  that 
is  disgraceful,  etc.  The  attack  seems  easy; 
the  result  is  nil.  Not  the  slightest  victory. 
Neither  the  people  nor  God  are  hurt.  The  one 
abides  in  its  right,  the  other  in  His  heaven. 

Certain  philosophers,  some  from  excess  of 

•September    2,    1793,    date    of    the    massacre    of   political 
prisoners  in  the  prisons  of  Paris. 


love,  persist  stubbornly  in  doubting.  They 
reason  thus: 

"Explain  to  us  evil  and  we  will  believe. 
Tell  us  the  why  of  the  tiger,  the  why  of  the 
spider,  the  why  of  the  hemlock,  the  why  of 
Commodus,  the  why  of  the  18  Brumaire,t  the 
why  of  Lacenaire,  the  why  of  war,  the  why  of 
the  night,  the  why  of  life  feeding  on  death; 
tell  us  the  why  of  suffering  and  of  sin,  and 
we  will  believe.  A  God  who  creates  or  who 
permits  evil  is  incomprehensible.  Evil  is; 
ergo,  God  is  not." 

I  admit  that  a  God  creating  or  permitting 
evil  is  incomprehensible. 

Now,  let  us  understand  one  another  regard- 
ing the  importance  of  the  incomprehensible 
as  an  element  of  negation. 

If  it  suffices  that  a  thing  be  incomprehens- 
ible to  prevent  it  from  being,  the  atheists  are 
right. 

But  if  the  incomprehensible  can  exist,  they 
are  wrong. 

Let  us  examine  the  matter. 

The  infinite  is  scientifically  demonstrated. 
Ask  algebra. 

Now,  what  is  the  infinite?  It  is  the  incom- 
prehensible. 

The  incomprehensible  can  exist,  then,  since 
it  exists. 

Lift  your  eyes  to  the  starry  sky;  you  see  it. 
Take  up  a  fly;  you  touch  it. 

If  the  incomprehensible  exists,  what  does 
this  argument,  "God  is  incomprehensible, 
therefore  He  is  not,"  prove? 

Nothing  at  all. 

Evil,  being  merely  incomprehensible,  proves 
nothing,  then,  against  God. 

Not  to  understand  is  no  more  a  reason  for 
denying  than   for  believing. 

The  knowledge  of  God  is  given  to  nobody; 
the  notion  of  God  is  given  to  all. 

Every  one  has  the  drop  of  water;  no  one 
has  the  ocean. 

If  I  could  explain  evil,  I  could  explain  God; 
if  I  could  explain  God,  I  should  be  God. 

Place  a  blind  man  in  the  sunlight;  he  will 
not  see  it,  but  he  will  feel  it. 

"Hold,"  he  will  say,  "I  am  warm." 

It  is  thus  that  we  feel,  without  seeing  the 
Absolute  Being.    There  is  a  warmth  of  God. 

The  argument  of  evil,  then,  cannot  be  sound- 
ly invoked;  evil  is  a  part  of  the  incompre- 
hensible. When  you  have  explained  to  me 
the  infinite,  I  will  explain  to  you  the  incom- 
prehensible. 

Prove  God,  yes.     Explain  Him,  no. 

t  November   9,    i799,    the    date    of   the   overthrow   of   the 
Directoire  by  Napoleon. 
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THE     REMARKABLE    GROWTH    OF    THE    EMMANUEL 

MOVEMENT 


T  IS  less  than  a  year  since  the 
crusade  in  behalf  of  religious 
therapeutics  initiated  by  the 
Rev.  Drs.  Worcester  and  Mc- 
Comb,  of  Emmanuel  Church, 
Boston,  first  began  to  attract  any  considerable 
share  of  public  attention;  but  already  the 
movement  is  spreading  throughout  the  land. 
Saint  Mark's  Healing  Mission  in  New  York, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Loring 
Batten,  is  based  on  the  Emmanuel  model. 
Ministers  of  several  denominations,  notably 
Bishop  Fallows,  of  Chicago,  and  the  Rev. 
Lyman  P.  Powell,  of  Northampton,  Mass., 
have  opened  "clinics"  in  connection  with 
their  churches.  Other  ministers  preach 
therapeutics  from  their  pulpits,  and  treat 
"patients"  privately.  One  Congregational- 
ist  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Chauncey  J.  Hawkins, 
of  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.,  has  been  spending  his 
summer  in  Europe  studying  psychotherapy 
with  a  view  to  determining  its  proper  relation 
to  the  church.  He  comes  to  this  conclusion: 
"While  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  the  function 
of  the  clergy  to  undertake  the  treatment  of 
disease,  after  the  example  of  the  Emmanuel 
movement,  I  do  believe  that  the  church  can- 
not be  true  to  its  mission  without  incorporating 
into  its  teaching  function  some  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  psychotherapy."  Universities  are  be- 
ginning to  offer  courses  on  the  subject.  Books 
explaining  religious  healing  are  eagerly  read. 
A  New  York  committee,  organized  by  W.  B. 
Parker,  of  Columbia  University,  and  including 
some  of  the  most  eminent  living  scholars  and 
authorities  in  the  fields  of  psychology,  medi- 
cine and  religion,  offers  a  "course  of  reading" 
in  psychotherapy.  "Religion  and  Healing," 
the  official  text  book  of  the  Emmanuel 
movement,  has  had  a  phenomenal  sale; 
and  now  a  second  book  has  been  published — 
"Mind,  Religion  and  Health"*  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Robert  McDonald,  minister  of  the  Washing- 
ton Avenue  Baptist  Church,  Brooklyn.  Ar- 
ticles on  the  movement  are  appearing  not  only 
in  the  religious  press,  but  in  newspapers  and 
in  monthly  magazines  such  as  Good  House- 
keeping and  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal.  Even 
England  is  impressed  by  this  remarkable  re- 
vival of  mental  healing,  and  when  Dr.  Mc- 
Comb  presented   the  subject  recently  at  the 
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Pan-Anglican  Congress  in  London,  his  re- 
marks were  reprinted  far  and  wide. 

From  every  side  comes  testimony  that  the 
new  therapeutic  gospel  is  revitalizing  pastoral 
work.  Dr.  Worcester  receives  as  many  as 
fifty  appeals  a  day  from  sufferers  of  various 
sorts,  and  the  Emmanuel  staff  of  ten  finds 
itself  quite  unable  to  cope  with  the  throng 
of  visitors  seeking  advice  and  relief.  "Could 
we  devote  our  whole  time  to  this  work,"  says 
Dr.  Worcester,  "and  had  we  a  staff  of  fifty 
helpers  instead  of  ten,  we  could  not  begin  to 
deal  with  the  persons  who  desire  physical  and 
spiritual  aid."  Hundreds  of  people,  it  seems, 
have  been  cured  or  much  improved  who  once 
were  suffering  from  such  ills  as  nervous 
dyspepsia,  neuralgia,  false  paralysis,  neuras- 
thenia, psychasthenia,  hypochondria,  melan- 
cholia, hysteria,  insomnia,  fixed  ideas,  morbid 
fears,  suicidal  tendencies,  alcoholism,  morphin- 
ism, cocainism  and  kindred  troubles  of  the 
nerves  or  mind. 

The  Rev.  Lyman  P.  Powell,  of  Northampton, 
Mass.,  has  the  same  sort  of  story  to  tell.  "While 
I  speak  for  no  worker  but  myself,"  he  de- 
clares, in  the  Boston  Congregationalist,  "I  am 
convinced  that  my  experience  is  likely  to  fore- 
shadow that  of  many  others  who  undertake 
the  work  in  years  to  come.  My  parish  is 
nearer  to  the  average  in  size  than  is  the 
mother  parish  in  Boston.  Unlike  the  rector 
of  Emmanuel  Church  I  have  no  assistant.  The 
Emmanuel  clinic  has  here  to  take  its  place 
among  a  dozen  other  typical  parochial 
agencies  in  a  college  town,  and  I  can  give 
to  it  at  most  a  few  hours  out  of  every  week." 
Mr.  Powell  continues  enthusiastically: 

"People  are  constantly  saying  to  me,  How  can 
you,  a  busy  man,  add  to  your  activities  a  respon- 
sibility so  weighty?  No  one  but  the  Emmanuel 
worker  can  quite  understand  how  richly  the  work 
reimburses  those  who  give  it  of  their  best.  Not 
merely  have  I  done  more  work  than  usual  this 
year  past,  but  I  have  done  it  with  more  ease  than 
usual,  and  with  a  steady  access  of  vigor  in  soul 
and  mind  and  body.     . 

"The  quieting  of  others  quiets  the  Emmanuel 
worker.  The  suggestions  of  emancipation  from 
fear  and  care  and  worry  turn  back,  according  to 
the  well-known  law  Professor  James  explains, 
into  auto-suggestions  which  upbuild  the  worker 
while  they  upbuild  his  patients.  The  peace  he 
preaches  to  a  congregation  of  one  becomes  his 
peace.  And  that  sense  of  futility  which  drives 
many  a  high-minded  minister  across  the  dead  line 
at  the  age  of  fifty  disappears  as  not  once  in  a 
great  while   as   formerly,  but  every  day  he  has 
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some  evidence  of  hearts  helped,  minds  informed, 
or  bodies  made  more  wholesome  by  his  words. 
How  can  any  minister  grow  weary  in  well-doing 
who  is  every  day  or  two  receiving  some  such 
cheering  word  as  this :  'The  memory  of  those 
treatments  comes  over  me,  and  my  whole  being — 
mind,  soul  and  body — thrills  with  the  blessedness 
of  it  all  and  rest  and  peace  come.'     . 

"The  church  finances  have  not  suffered  if  the 
largest  Easter  offering  in  the  history  of  the  parish, 
increased  as  it  was  by  voluntary  gifts  from  pati- 
ents, be  at  all  indicative.  Accustomed  to  pay 
about  one  thousand  parish  visits  every  year,  I  find 
I  have  in  the  past  eleven  months  paid  some 
eleven  hundred  visits,  and  have  received  from 
members  of  my  parish  at  least  one  hundred  visits 
which  would  never  have  been  paid  at  all  but  for 
my  clinic.  But  more  important  than  the  number 
of  the  visits  is  their  character.  The  pastoral  re- 
lationship has  been  strengthened  in  every  way, 
and  to  it  has  been  added  through  the  clinic  the 
blessed  privilege  of  shepherding  many  of  those  so- 
called  unchurched  who  are  everywhere  the 
preacher's  fascination  and  despair." 

A  Cleveland  Presbyterian  pastor,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Thomas  S.  McWilliams,  is  also  convinced 
that  ministries  to  the  body  greatly  facilitate 
and  re-enforce  ministries  to  the  soul,  and,  in 
an  article  in  the  Chicago  Interior,  he  oiTers 
the  following  convincing  illustration  of  his 
meaning : 

"Suppose  a  minister  with  a  clear  head  and  a 
sympathetic,  genial  manner  goes  into  the  sick- 
room and  extends  his  helping  hand  to  the  patient. 
Without  taxing  him  too  much,  he  tells  him  some- 
thing about  his  sub-conscious  mind,  about  the 
transliminal  reservoir  within  him  upon  which  he 
may  draw.  He  explains  to  him  that  the  sub- 
conscious mind  is  to  the  objective  or  conscious 
mind  like  that  large  part  of  the  piece  of  ice  in 
his  glass  to  the  little  part  that  is  above  the  water. 
He  leads  him  to  see  that  he  has  been  battling 
against  disease  with  only  a  fraction  of  his  force, 
and  that  it  is  possible  to  call  out  these  reserves 
and  wheel  them  into  line.  He  explains,  moreover, 
that  the  reserves  are  stationed  where  the  severest 
battle  is  raging.  The  organs  controlling  circula- 
tion, digestion,  elimination  of  waste,  etc.,  are  in 
the  immediate  sphere  of  the  subconscious  mind. 

"He  convinces  the  patient  that  he  has  been, 
as  it  were,  lifting  a  heavy  weight  by  his  little 
finger,  and  that  what  he  wants  to  do  is  to  help 
him  get  another  and  another  and  another  finger 
under  the  handle,  until  he  is  lifting  with  his  whole 
hand.  The  very  thought  of  unused  but  avail- 
able powers  within  himself  at  once  gives  the 
patient  a  new  hope  and  a  buoyancy  that  goes  far 
in  the  direction  of  health.  And  then  the  minister 
explains  to  him  that,  as  psychology  has  clearly 
demonstrated,  he  can  best  reach  this  subconscious 
mind  to  direct  and  stimulate  it  if  the  conscious 
mind  is  passive  and  quiescent;  he  tells  him  how 
to  relax  those  muscles  which  have  been  like  the 
tightly-drawn  strings  of  an  overtuned  violin.  He 
induces  him  to  calm  his  mind  and  simply  let  him- 
self go  into  a  perfectly  relaxed  and  quiescent  con- 
dition." 


If  the  minister  should  go  no  further  than 
this,  says  Dr.  McWilliams,  he  would  have  ac- 
complished much  for  the  benefit  of  the  patient 
— first,  by  inspiring  a  new  hope  and  buoyancy 
through  knowledge  of  a  transliminal  reservoir ; 
second,  by  bringing  about  a  relaxed,  quies- 
cent, restful  condition  as  a  means  of  getting 
at  that  reservoir.  But  the  minister  does  not 
stop  here.  Now  comes  his  greatest  oppor- 
tunity : 

"The  conscious  mind  has  ceased  its  opposition. 
The  door  is  open  to  the  subconscious.  _  If  a  man 
of  right  feelings  at  all,  the  minister  will  now  be 
thrilled  through  and  through  with  emotions  of 
reverence  and  awe.  What  manner  of  man  ought 
he  to  be  to  touch  the  delicate  and  complicated 
mechanism  of  the  human  body;  yea,  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  naked  soul !  He  can  now  suggest 
to  the  sub-conscious  the  ideas  that  it  may  need 
to  correct  or  direct  or  stimulate  it. 

"If  it  is  a  case  of  neurasthenia  with  delusions 
and  suicidal  tendencies,  the  patient  afraid  of  the 
darkness,  afraid  of  being  shut  up  in  the  house, 
afraid  of  death,  unable  to  sleep  except  by  the  use 
of  opiates,  he  can  by  suggestion  remove  these  de- 
lusions and  induce  restful  sleep.  (This  is  not 
theory  but  my  own  actual  experience.)  If  it  is  a 
case  of  alcoholism,  the  minister's  explanation  that 
there  is  this  transliminal  reservoir  kindles  new 
hope  in  the  discouraged  man's  mind.  He  is  at 
once  willing  to  test  the  question  whether  there 
are  powers  within  himself  as  well  as  above  him, 
upon  which  he  can  call;  whether  he  has  been 
fighting  his  degrading  enemy  with  only  a  fraction 
of  his  nature ;  whether  it  may  be  possible  for  his 
'divided  self,'  as  Professor  James  calls  it,  to  be 
unified  so  that  instead  of  the  law  in  his  members 
warring  against  the  law  of  his  mind,  his  whole 
nature  as  a  unity  may  accept  the  fact  that  alcohol 
is  his  enemy  and  so  loathe  and  repel  it.  To  test 
these  questions  the  dipsomaniac  is  willing  to  visit 
the  minister  twice  a  week  for  a  month  or  two. 
In  these  visits  the  minister  has  an  opportunity  to 
advise  with  him  regarding  his  associates,  occupa- 
tions and  habits.  He  is  invited  into  the  most 
secret  chambers  of  the  man's  being.  He  is  af- 
forded all  the  advantages  that  the  wisest  and  best 
Catholic  priest  finds  in  the  confessional.  In  a 
word,  the  way  is  open  for  him  to  help  remake  a 
life." 

A  fourth  testimony  appears  in  the  Boston 
Congregationalist  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev. 
Chauncey  J.  Hawkins.     He  says  in  part: 

"Many  men  are  going  about  our  communities 
to-day  telling  how  God  wrought  a  miracle  and 
healed  them.  All  this  means  is  that  they  were 
awakened  out  of  their  sluggish,  morbid,  fearful 
anxious  manner  of  living,  which  kept  their  whole 
mental  and  physical  life  in  disorder,  by  a  faith 
in  God  which  was  vital,  bringing  to  them  joy  and 
peace,  and  these  in  turn  gave  their  physical  func- 
tions such  as  circulation  and  digestion  an  oppor- 
tunity to  work  as  they  should.  In  one  sense  God 
healed  them;  in  another  sense  they  healed  them- 
selves.   It   was   their   faith   which   enabled   them 
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to  live  naturally  and  normally,  and  hence  made 
possible  the  normal  action  of  their  physical  func- 
tions. 

"Nothing  is  clearer  in  modern  psychology  than 
the  fact  that  fear,  jealousy,  anger,  worry,  have  a 
disordering  effect  upon  body  and  mind,  and  that 
faith,  love  and  hope  afford  the  only  atmosphere 
in  which  we  can  live  at  our  best.  The  man  who 
enters  the  faith-state,  which  casts  out  all  worry 
and  fear  and  bad  temper,  which  creates  courage, 
hopefulness  and  cheerfulness,  which  gives  a  sense 
of  the  new  and  beautiful  cleanness  of  the  world, 
creates  an  atmosphere  where  the  unconscious  ac- 
tivities of  the  body  work  to  their  best  advantage. 
This  is  the  best  preventive  against  disease.  Un- 
der such  conditions  disease  once  contracted  can 
most  easily  be  driven  away. 

"When  these  simple  facts  are  understood  by 
both  pastor  and  people  many  a  weary  hour  of 
pastoral  gossiping  may  be  turned  into  an  hour  of 
genuine  religious  conversation  and  earnest  prayer. 
Our  parishes  contain  many  people  born  with 
causes  which  predispose  them  to  nervous  disor- 
ders, people  with  high  nervous  tension  always  on 
the  verge  of  breaking  in  health  and  passing  over 
into  the  world  of  sufferers.  So  long  as  they  can 
control  themselves  they  are  men  of  great  activity 
and  usefulness,  but  the  moment  they  lose  self-con- 
trol they  suffer  beyond  all  others.  If  they  could 
be  taught  the  secret  of  quiet  prayer,  of  restful 
meditation,  of  communing  with  the  Good  and  the 
Beautiful  and  the  Reasonable  until  they  felt  them- 
selves at  one  with  God,  no  better  medicine  could 
be  given  to  them. 

"Other  men  are  suffering  because  they  have 
not  learned  the  secret  of  losing  life  to  find  it,  be- 
cause they  are  selfish,  constantly  thinking  of  them- 
selves, brooding  over  their  miserable  state.  They 
need  some  one  to  stimulate  their  benevolent  and 
altruistic  feelings  and  practical  efforts.  Still  other 
men  can  only  be  led  to  a  normal  and  healthy  life 
by  the  remaking  of  their  characters.  This  is  not 
only  true  of  those  who  have  destroyed  their  health 
and  happiness  through  alcoholic  drinks,  opium,  or 
immoral  practices,  but  of  many  victims  of  an 
unbalanced  emotional  life,  exaggerated  suggesti- 
bility and  fixed  ideas.  The  task  of  making  them 
healthy  and  happy  is  nothing  less  than  the  task 
of  regenerating  their  lives." 

The  Emmanuel  movement,  it  is  evident,  has 
come  to  stay.  It  is  part,  and  a  very  im- 
portant part,  of  a  growing  religious  conscious- 
ness that  humanity  can  come  into  much  closer 
and  more  vital  relations  with  the  Divine  than 
have  hitherto  existed.  It  is  a  characteristic 
product  of  an  epoch  of  religious  thinking  that 
has  also  given  birth  to  Christian  Science  and 
the  "New  Thought."  The  question  is  often 
asked,  What  are  the  distinguishing  differences 
between  the  Emmanuel  movement  and  Chris- 
tian Science  ?  Dr.  Worcester  has  already  dealt 
with  the  question  at  some  length  in  "Religion 
and  Medicine,"  and  Dr.  MacDonald  takes  it 
up  anew  in  "Mind,  Religion  and  Health." 

In  the  first  place.  Dr.  MacDonald  points  out, 
the  Emmanuel  movement  limits  the  field  of  its 


operations  to  functional  (as  contrasted  with 
organic)  diseases,  and  it  recognizes  and  co- 
operates with  the  physician.  Both  Dr.  Wor- 
cester and  Mr.  Powell  require  every  "patient" 
to  bring  with  him  a  doctor's  diagnosis  of  his 
malady,  and  if  it  is  found  that  his  ailment  is 
definitely  organic,  he  is  sent  back  to  the  phy- 
sician. Oftentimes  the  clergyman  and  the 
physician  work  hand  in  hand  in  the  caring 
of  sickness.  To  the  Christian  Science  argu- 
ment that  Christ  drew  no  dividing  line  between 
the  functional  and  the  organic.  Dr.  MacDonald 
responds :  "That  drawing  of  the  line  shows 
I  consider  Him  a  bigger  man  than  am  I.  He 
was  perfect.  I  am  quite  imperfect.  He  was 
sinless.  I'm  a  bit  otherwise  at  times."  To  the 
further  argument  that  the  Emmanuel  move- 
ment, by  this  limitation  of  its  activities,  de- 
stroys confidence  in  its  power  and  proclaims 
its  purely  human  origin,  Dr.  MacDonald  re- 
plies : 

"Self-limitation  is  not  necessarily  a  manifesta- 
tion of  weakness.  We  do  not  expect  God  to  put 
miraculously  either  human  or  angelic  character- 
istics into  the  beasts  of  the  jungle;  nor  a  rational 
mind  into  the  imbecile ;  nor  new  fresh  vegetable 
life  energy  into  the  decayed  tree.  How  deep  and 
far-reaching  a  diseased  condition  in  the  human 
body  can  be  divinely  restored  to  health  may  be 
for  long  an  open  question,  with  intelligent  advo- 
cates on  either  side  of  the  tremendous  issue." 

In  one  other  respect,  the  Emmanuel  move- 
ment differs  radically  from  Christian  Science. 
Like  the  "New  ThoMght,"  it  is  undenomina- 
tional and  interdenominational.  The  testi- 
monies presented  in  this  article  come  from 
half  a  dozen  religious  bodies.  The  Emmanuel 
healers  charge  nothing  for  their  services,  and 
ofifer  no  certitude  that  religious  therapeutics 
will  "pay"  the  church  practicing  it.  As  Dr. 
MacDonald  puts  it: 

"It  may  not  bring  individual  members  into  the 
church.  It  has  not  done  so  here  [in  Brooklyn]. 
But  it  can  not  help  enriching  the  church,  just  as 
all  Christian  work  and  missionary  effort  enriches 
it.  The  highest  motive  is  not  to  increase  a 
church  membership.  Most  all  of  my  patients 
already  belong  to  other  churches,  and  it  would  be 
selfish  to  ask  them  to  break  with  former  eccle- 
siastical ties  to  join  my  church.  When  we  send 
missionary  money  and  prayer  and  effort  into 
China  and  Africa  and  the  Southwest,  even  into 
our  own  city,  we  do  not  think  of  numerically  add- 
ing to  our  church  membership.  We  do  it  to 
Christianize  them  where  they  are.  So  the  Em- 
manuel moveraent  is  not  like  Christian  Science, 
demanding  you  must  become  a  member  of  the 
denomination  that  helps  you.  It  makes  you  the 
end  of  the  effort,  not  itself  the  end." 


Music  and  the  Drama 


SWINBURNE'S    TRIBUTE    TO     ^'THE    YOUNG    MASTER 
OF    SHAKESPEARE'S    YOUTH" 


'^^'"^^/T?  NE  wonders,  in  turning  over  the 

0\Y     P^ges      of      Algernon      Charles 
\\      Swinburne's    beautiful    and    ro- 
Wj     mantic   "Age   of   Shakespeare"* 
:^6     if  it  is  possible  that  three  hun- 
dred years   hence   some   great  poet  can   find 
such  life-long  inspiration  in  a  group  of  prac- 
tical Victorian  dramatists  as  Mr.  Swinburne 
has  found  in  these  Elizabethans.    The  thought, 
of  course,  is  absurd;  but  it  helps  one  to  see 
things  more  clearly.     With  a  few  obvious  ex- 
ceptions, the  Victorian  era  has  produced  no 
dramatists   (not  to  mention  dramatic  poets), 
only    playwrights;    no    drama,    but    elaborate 
pieces   of  stagecraft.     Altho  the  Elizabethan 
drama  as  a  form  of  art  is  dead  (except  for 
occasional  archeological  productions),  Shake- 
speare alone  surviving  on  the  stage  in  adapta- 
tions, the  passion  and  vigor  of  its  poetry  is 
still    alive    to   lovers   of   pure   literature   and 
modern  writers  like  Charles  Lamb,  Coleridge 
and  Swinburne.     Moreover,  it  is  the  opinion 
of  a  writer  in  the  London  Spectator  that  the 
Elizabethans  have  grown  immensely  in  liter- 
ary popularity  during  the  last  half  century. 
But  it  was  not  as  "literature"  that  their  plays 
were  conceived.     They  did  not  form  a  con- 
scious "literary  drama."     Hence  their  power. 
They  were  composed,  as  this  writer  well  re- 
minds us,  "with  the  most  practical  intentions, 
under  the  rough  strain  of  competition,  to  fulfil 
the  wants  of  the  hour.     Their  beauty  is  eter- 
nal ;  but  it  was  the  child  of  circumstance,  and 
we  shall   hardly  understand  it   aright   unless 
we   carry  in   our   minds   some  vision   of  the 
scenic  representation  which  crowded  the  high- 
est poetry  and  the  wildest  humor  within  the 
compass  of  a  'wooden  O.'  "    They  were  a  poor, 
hard-working  group   of  practical   dramatists, 
these  great  Elizabethans,  and  about  the  poor- 
est  and   most   hard-driven   of   them   all    was 
Christopher  Marlowe,  Shakespeare's  ill-fated 
predecessor.    It  is  to  Marlowe  that  Swinburne 
gives  first  place  and  most  passionate  praise 
in  his  "Age  of  Shakespeare,"— "the  first  Eng- 
lish poet  whose  powers  can  be  called  sublime" 


•The  Age  or  Shakespeare.     By  Algernon  Charles  Swin- 
burne.   Harper  &  Brothers. 


— "the    father    of    English   tragedy   and    the 
creator  of  English  blank  verse." 

Very  little  is  known  of  Marlowe's  life  be- 
yond one-line  records  in  parish  and  college 
registers.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  a  Can- 
terbury shoemaker,  born  in  1564,  educated 
at  King's  College  and  afterwards  at  Corpus 
Christi,  Cambridge,  where  he  obtained  one 
scholarship,  and  perhaps  two.  That  he  was 
accused  of  "atheism"  by  his  enemies,  and  in 
May,  1593,  was  ordered  before  the  dreaded 
Star  Chamber,  only  to  be  dismissed  on  his 
own  personal  security,  is  also  a  matter  of 
record.  He  was  slain  shortly  after  at  Dept- 
ford,  in  his  thirtieth  year,  by  an  unknown 
Francis  Archer,  The  rest  is,  for  the  most 
part,  conjecture.  Marlowe  was  probably  the 
most  outspoken  freethinker  of  his  day,  a  revo- 
lutionary spirit,  using  the  stage  as  a  pulpit, 
after  the  manner  of  Elizabethan  "stage- 
poets,"  and  through  the  mouths  of  his  puppets 
daring  to  say  what  others  hardly  ventured  to 
think.  The  libellous  scribblings  of  his  Puri- 
tanical enemies  still  bear  witness  to  his  cour- 
age. From  the  writings  of  his  friends  and 
fellow-dramatists  we  also  know  that  he  was 
"kind  Kit  Marlowe,"  "the  Muses'  Darling," 
"the  famous  gracer  of  tragedians" — Shake- 
speare's great  teacher  and  collaborator. 

Marlowe's  youthful  hurly-burly,  "Tambur- 
laine  the  Great,"  has  the  distinction  of  being 
the  first  English  drama  ever  written  in  blank 
verse  instead  of  rhymeless  decasyllabics.  "It 
contains,"  writes  Swinburne,  "one  of  the 
noblest  passages — perhaps,  indeed,  the  noblest 
in  the  literature  of  the  world — ever  written 
by  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  poetry  in 
loving  praise  of  the  glorious  delights  and  sub- 
lime submission  to  the  everlasting  limits  of 
his  art.  In  its  highest  and  most  distinctive 
qualities,  in  unfaltering  and  infallible  com- 
mand of  the  right  note  of  music  and  the 
proper  tone  of  color  for  the  finest  touches  of 
poetic  execution,  no  poet  of  the  most  elabor- 
ate modern  school,  working  at  ease  upon  every 
consummate  resource  of  luxurious  learning 
and  leisurely  refinement,  has  ever  excelled 
the  best  and  most  representative  work  of  a 
man  who  had  literally  no  models  before  him, 
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and  probably  or  evidently  was  often,  if  not 
always,  compelled  to  write  against  time  for  his 
living." 

Marlowe's  great  tragedy  of  "Faustus"  was 
wrought  out  of  an  old  prose  "History  of  Dr. 
Faustus,"  very  popular  in  his  day.  It  domin- 
ated the  London  stage  for  years,  the  character 
of  Faustus  being  presented  with  such  terrific 
power  by  Edward  AUeyn,  the  famous  actor, 
that  one  old  Puritan  affirms  the  Devil  him- 
self appeared  "on  the  stage  at  the  Belsavage 
Playhouse  whilst  they  were  prophanely  play- 
ing 'The  History  of  Faustus,'  the  truth  of 
which  I  have  heard  from  many  now  alive, 
who  well  remember  it,  there  being  some  dis- 
tracted with  that  fearefull  sight."  Goethe 
thought  of  translating  Marlowe's  tragedy,  and 
the  son  of  Victor  Hugo  actually  did  so.  Swin- 
burne writes  of  it  with  combative  ardor: 

"The  just  and  generous  judgment  passed  by 
Goethe  on  the  'Faustus'  of  his  English  prede- 
cessor in  tragic  treatment  of  the  same  subject 
is  somewhat  more  than  sufficient  to  counter- 
balance the  slighting  or  the  sneering  references 
to  that  magnificent  poem  which  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  ignorance  of  Byron.  . 
And  the  particular  note  of  merit  observed,  the 
special  point  of  the  praise  conferred,  by  the  great 
German  poet  should  be  no  less  sufficient  to  dis- 
pose of  the  vulgar  misconception  yet  lingering 
among  sciolists  and  pretenders  to  criticism,  which 
regards  a  writer  than  whom  no  man  was  ever 
born  with  a  finer  or  stronger  instinct  for  perfec- 
tion of  excellence  in  execution  as  a  mere  noble 
savage  of  letters,  a  rough  self-taught  sketcher  or 
scribbler  of  crude  and  rude  genius,  whose  un- 
hewn blocks  of  verse  had  in  them  some  veins  of 
rare  enough  metal  to  be  quarried  and  polished 
by  Shakespeare.  What  most  impressed  the  author 
of  'Faust'  in  the  work  of  Marlowe  was  a  quality 
the  want  of  which  in  the  author  of  'Manfred'  is 
proof  enough  to  consign  his  best  work  to  the 
second  or  third  class  at  most.  'How  greatly  it 
is  all  planned!'  the  first  requisite  of  all  great 
work,  and  one  of  which  the  highest  genius  pos- 
sible to  a  greatly  gifted  barbarian  could  by  no 
possibility  understand  the  nature  or  conceive  the 
existence.  .  .  .  Few  masterpieces  of  any  age 
in  any  language  can  stand  beside  this  tragic 
poem — it  has  hardly  the  structure  of  a  play — 
for  the  qualities  of  terror  and  splendor,  for  in- 
tensity of  purpose  and  sublimity  of  note.  In  the 
vision  of  Helen,  for  example,  the  intense  percep- 
tion of  loveliness  gives  actual  sublimity  to  the 
sweetness  and  radiance  of  mere  beauty  in  the 
passionate  and  spontaneous  selection  of  words 
the  most  choice  and  perfect;  and  in  like  manner 
the  sublimity  of  simplicity  in  Marlowe's  concep- 
tion and  expression  of  the  agonies  endured  by 
Faustus  under  the  immediate  imminence  of  his 
doom  gives  the  highest  note  of  beauty,  the  qual- 
ity of  absolute  fitness  and  propriety,  to  the  sheer 
straightforwardness  of  speech  in  which  his  agon- 
izing horror  finds  vent  ever  more  and  more  ter- 
rible from  the  first  to  the  last  equally  beautiful 
and  fearful  verse  of  that  tremendous   monolog 


which    has    no    parallel    in    all    the     range     of 
tragedy." 

Of  Marlowe's  remaining  known  plays,  "The 
Jew  of  Malta,"  "Edward  II,"  "The  Massacre 
at  Paris,"  and  "Dido,  Queen  of  Carthage"  (the 
two  latter  being,  one  a  "garbled  fragment," 
and  the  other  completed,  probably,  by  Thomas 
Nash  after  the  author's  death),  Swinburne 
maintains  that  "Edward  II,"  "in  dramatic 
power  and  positive  impression  of  natural  ef- 
fect," is  the  stage  masterpiece.  "The  scene 
of  the  king's  deposition  at  Kenilworth,"  he 
continues,  "is  almost  as  much  finer  in  tragic 
effect  and  poetic  quality  as  it  is  shorter  and 
less  elaborate  than  the  corresponding  scene 
in  Shakespeare's  'King  Richard  II.'  "  Which 
brings  him  to  a  consideration  of  those  portions 
of  Shakespeare's  plays  now  credited  to  Mar- 
lowe. There  is  probably  no  critic,  living  or 
dead,  so  well  fitted  to  pass  judgment  in  this 
matter  as  Swinburne.    He  writes: 

"It  is  as  nearly  certain  as  anything  can  be 
which  depends  chiefly  upon  cumulative  and  col- 
lateral evidence  that  the  better  part  of  what  is 
best  in  the  serious  scenes  of  'King  Henry  VI'  is 
mainly  the  work  of  Marlowe.  That  he  is,  at 
any  rate,  the  principal  author  of  the  second  and 
third  plays  passing  under  that  name  among  the 
works  of  Shakespeare,  but  first  and  imperfectly 
printed  as  'The  Contention  between  the  two 
Famous  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,'  can 
hardly  be  now  a  matter  of  debate  among  com- 
petent judges.  The  crucial  difficulty  of  criticism 
in  thi^  matter  is  to  determine,  if  indeed  we  should 
not  rather  say  to  conjecture,  the  authorship  of 
the  humorous  scenes  in  prose,  showing  as  they 
generally  do  a  power  of  comparatively  high  and 
pure  comic  realism  to  which  nothing  in  the  ac- 
knowledged works  of  any  pre-Shakespearean 
dramatist  is  even  remotely  comparable.  Yet, 
especially  in  the  original  text  of  these  scenes  as 
they  stand  unpurified  by  the  ultimate  revision  of 
Shakespeare,  there  are  tones  and  touches  which 
recall  rather  the  clownish  horseplay  and  homely 
ribaldry  of  his  predecessors  than  anything  in  the 
lighter  interludes  of  his  very  earliest  plays.  We 
find  the  same  sort  of  thing  which  we  find  in  their 
writings,  only  better  done  than  they  usually  do 
it,  rather  than  such  work  as  Shakespeare's  a 
little  worse  done  than  usual.  And  even  in  the 
final  text  of  the  tragic  or  metrical  scenes  the 
highest  note  struck  is  always,  with  one  magnifi- 
cent and  unquestionable  exception,  rather  in  the 
key  of  Marlowe  at  his  best  than  of  Shakespeare 
while  yet  in  great  measure  his  disciple." 

Swinburne  cites  other  probable  instances  of 
Marlowe's  workmanship  in  Shakespeare's 
plays — the  "rough  magnificence"  of  Jack 
Cade's  riot,  and  comic  scenes  in  "The  Taming 
of  the  Shrew";  and  thus  concludes  the  most 
glorious  tribute  ever  penned  to  his  half-for- 
gotten genius: 
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"The  place  and  the  value  of  Christopher  Mar- 
lowe as  a  leader  among  English  poets  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  for  historical  criticism  to  over- 
estimate. To  none  of  them  all,  perhaps,  have 
so  many  of  the  greatest  among  them  been  so 
deeply  and  so  directly  indebted.  Nor  was  ever 
any  great  writer's  influence  upon  his  fellows  more 
utterly  and  unmixedly  an  influence  for  good.  He 
first,  and  he  alone,  guided  Shakespeare  into  the 
right  way  of  work ;  his  music,  in  which  there  is 


no  echo  of  any  man's  before  him,  found  its  own 
echo  in  the  more  prolonged  but  hardly  more  ex- 
alted harmony  of  Milton's. 

"He  is  the  greatest  discoverer,  the  most  dar- 
ing and  inspired  pioneer,  in  all  our  poetic  litera- 
ture. Before  him  there  was  neither  genuine 
blank  verse  nor  genuine  tragedy  in  our  lan- 
guage. After  his  arrival  the  way  was 
prepared,  the  paths  were  made  straight,  for 
Shakespeare." 


*THE     OLD     HOMESTEAD"— THE     GREATEST     POPULAR 
SUCCESS    OF    THE    AMERICAN    STAGE 


I  HERE  is  endless  discussion  now- 

T\\  adays  in  regard  to  "problem 
11  plays."  One  of  the  most  inter- 
esting problems  that  has  ever 
figured  in  any  play  is  presented 
Denman  Thompson's  "Old  Homestead." 
The  problem  is :  What  is  the  cause  of  the  phe- 
nomenal success  of  this  rustic  and  Christmasy 
melodrama?  What  has  given  it  its  unpre- 
cedented hold  upon  the  affections  of  the 
people?  Twenty  years  ago,  Eugene  Field 
paid  a  heartfelt  tribute  to  "The  Old  Home- 
stead" as  "altogether  the  best  American  play 
yet  produced."  Who  took  his  judgment  seri- 
ously? Yet  who  shall  say,  to-day,  that  it  is 
not  worth  taking  seriously?  Plays  by  the 
Bronson  Howards  and  Augustus  Thomases 
and  Clyde  Fitches  may  come  and  may  go;  but 
"The  Old  Homestead,"  like  the  immortal 
brook  of  Tennyson's  poem,  goes  on  for  ever. 
This  very  winter  it  is  attracting  large  audi- 
ences in  Boston,  New  York  and  Chicago.  It 
is  now  in  its  twenty-third  season — in  fact,  in 
its  thirty-fourth,  if  "Joshua  Whitcomb,"  the 
germinal  drama  out  of  which  it  grew,  be  in- 
cluded in  the  count.  It  has  been  played  seven 
thousand  times,  and  has  earned  more  than 
$3,000,000.  This  record  is  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  the  American  stage.  In  certain 
features  it  is  without  parallel  in  the  history 
of  any  stage. 

Here  is  a  play  that  seems  to  defy  every 
canon  of  criticism.  Its  plot,  in  so  far  as  it 
may  be  said  to  have  any  plot  at  all,  is  as  old 
as  the  hills.  Its  technique  would  be  pro- 
nounced slovenly  by  any  dramatic  expert.  It 
is  a  melodrama,  yet  it  has  no  villain  and  no 
love-story.  The  comedy  is  much  of  it  mere 
flummery  and  horse-play.  The  acting,  while 
it  has  been  for  the  most  part  competent,  and, 
in  the  case  of  Denman  Thompson,  much  more 
than  that,  does  not  in  itself  explain  the  success 
of  the  play.    It  is  jidst  the  story  of  am  "old 


homestead"  and  of  a  father  who  seeks  and 
finds  his  wayward  boy  in  the  great  city — the 
story  of  the  Prodigal  Son  in  modern  guise — 
and  the  people  have  flocked  to  see  it  for  nigh 
on  quarter  of  a  century,  and  are  flocking  still. 

There  is  an  explanation,  and  it  is  not  far 
to  seek.  "The  Old  Homestead"  makes  a  direct 
appeal  to  universal  emotions — to  the  universal 
heart.  People  go  to  see  it  not  because  it  is 
brilliant,  but  because  it  is  entertaining,  and 
because,  within  its  limits,  it  is  truthful  and 
suggestive.  Eugene  Field  bared  the  whole 
secret  in  his  poem  to  Denman  Thompson: 

Jest  as  atween  the  awk'ard  lines  a  hand  we  love 
has   penn'd 
Appears  a  meaning  hid  from  other  eyes; 
So,    in   your   simple,    homespun   art,   old   honest 
Yankee  friend, 
A  power  o'  tearful,  sweet  suggestion  lies. 
We  see  it  all — the  pictur'  that  your  mem'ries  hold 
so  dear — 
The  homestead  in  New  England  far  away; 
And  the  vision  is  so  nat'ral-like  we  almost  seem 
to  hear 
The  voices  that  were  heshed  but  yesterday. 

Ah!  who'd  ha'  thought  the  music  of  that  distant 
childhood  time 
Would  sleep  through  all  the  changeful,  bitter 
years 
To  waken  into  melodies  like  Chris'mas  bells  a- 
chime 
And  to  claim  the  ready  tribute  of  our  tears  1 

"The  Old  Homestead"  was  conceived  in 
1885.  It  was  the  joint  effort  of  Denman 
Thompson  and  a  business  acquaintance  named 
George  W.  Ryer,  and  it  was  carried  to  com- 
pletion during  the  stress  of  daily  travel,  while 
Mr.  Thompson  was  touring  Pennsylvania  in 
"Joshua  Whitcomb."  The  first  production  was 
at  the  Boston  Theater  in  1886.  During  the 
years  that  have  followed  it  has  undergone 
slight  modifications  in  the  interests  of  dra- 
matic effectiveness,  but  in  the  main  the  orig- 
inal text  has  been  preserved.    It  has  not  been 
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published  or  "novelized,"  and  the  excerpts 
here  given,  by  special  permission  of  Mr. 
Thompson,  are  the  first  that  have  ever  ap- 
peared in  print. 

The  play,  we  have  pointed  out,  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  any  plot.  It  is  little  more 
than  a  series  of  dramatic  pictures,  and  much 
of  its  interest  centers  in  its  quaint  gallery  of 
portraits.  Old  Josh  Whitcomb,  "hard  as  a 
hickory  nut  and  spry  as  a  kitten  at  sixty-four." 
is  the  predominating  figure.  Then  there  is 
"Aunt  Matilda,"  patient  and  kindly,  weaving 
and  stitching  her  life  into  the  fabrics  in  hand, 
a  type  of  New  England  spinsterhood  whose 
largeness  of  heart  and  sweetness  of  instinct 
are  a  blessing  and  pride  to  all  who  know  her. 
"Rickety  Ann"  is  a  poor-house  waif,  adopted 
to  do  chores  and  light  menial  work  about  the 
farm.  She  is  a  tom-boy,  and  tells  her  whole 
story  when  she  says,  "I  kin  climb  a  tree  like 
a  boy — want  to  see  me?"  She  and  "Eb"  Gan- 
zey  are  natural  wild  flowers,  racy  of  the  New 
Hampshire  hills  in  which  the  play  is  laid. 
Then  there  are  "Cy"  Prime  and  Seth  Perkins, 
rural  types  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  pure  farce ; 
"Happy  Jack,"  the  "champion  dead-head  of 
America";  and  many  more,  not  forgetting  the 
"hired  gal,"  who  puts  ice  in  the  well  to  cool 
the  water,  and  who  wants  to  know  if  she  shall 
boil  the  potatoes  "with  their  jackets  on." 

These  characters  are  all  sketched  in  the  first 
act  of  the  play,  which  takes  place  on  the  Old 
Homestead  at  Swanzey,  New  Hampshire.  The 
scene  is  sentimental  and  bucolic.  One  can 
almost  smell  the  sweet-briar  and  honeysuckle. 
The  country  lane,  the  old  brown  kitchen,  the 
bench  and  basin  beside  the  door,  the  kitchen 
garden,  the  beehive  close  by,  the  grindstone 
under  the  maple,  and  "the  old  oaken  bucket" 
and  well-box  evoke  a  flood  of  pleasant  mem- 
ories. Old  "Joshuay"  (with  the  accent  on  the 
last  syllable)  appears,  broadly  expansive,  and 
with  him  are  some  "city  folks,"  who  have 
come  up  to  the  farm  for  a  holiday.  One  of 
these,  Frank  Hopkins,  is  the  son  of  a  school- 
mate of  Uncle  Josh's,  and  the  farmer  dis- 
courses eloquently  on  "the  old  skewl  house." 
Then  ensues  the  following  dialog,  in  which 
Uncle  Josh  tells  of  the  great  sorrow  of  his 
life — his  wayward  son,  Reuben: 

Josh.  New  York  must  be  a  pretty  smart  sort 
of  village,  I  guess,  ain't  it? 

Frank.  Well,  I  should  say  it  is !  Were  you 
never  there? 

Josh.  No,  sir!  Never  sot  foot  in  it.  But 
I'm  goin'  there  one  o'  these  days  to  look  for  my 
boy. 

Frank.    Why,  have  you  a  son  in  New  York? 


Josh.    I  don't  know.    I  did  have  four  or  five 
months  ago;  ain't  heard  nothin'  from  him  sence. 
Frank.     He  went  there  thinking  to  make  his 
fortune,  I  suppose? 

Josh.  Well,  not  exactly.  Guess  I  might  as 
well  tell  you  first  as  last,  cause  you're  sure  to 
hear  on't,  and  I  want  you  to  hear  on't  it  right. 
Pull  up  a  chair  and  sit  down.     (Gets  chair.) 

Frank.  Yes,  thank  you,  I  will.  {Takes  chair 
near  well.) 

Josh.  About  a  year  ago  now  he  was  cashier 
in  the  Cheshire  Bank  in  Keene,  a  few  miles  from 
here.  Well,  it  seems  one  day  a  party  of  sharpers 
from  Boston  went  up  to  Keene  and  went  in  to  the 
bank  and  when  some  o'  them  was  talkin'  to  Reub 
one  o'  the  mean  sneaks  got  into  the  vault  and 
stole  a  lot  o'  money. 

Frank.    He  did! 

Josh.  Oh,  yes.  It  all  come  out  on  the  trial. 
Well,  they  pitched  on  to  my  boy  and  hed  him 
arrested  right  here  afore  a  let  o'  visitors  I  hed 
from  Boston,  on  suspicion  of  robbin'  the  bank. 
But  they  let  him  go  again  pretty  quick,  I  can 
tell  you.  When  I  think  on't  I  get  so  mad  I 
pretty  near  froth !  Charged  with  stealin'  some- 
thing he  didn't  know  no  more  about  than  the 
man  in  the  moon. 

Frank.    What  a  shame! 

Josh.  I  guess  it  was,  and  he  felt  it  dreadful 
too.  I  don't  believe  the  poor  boy  ever  had  a 
good  night's  sleep  sence.  Always  imagined 
people  pinted  at  him  and  was  downhearted  and 
low  spirited.  So  one  day  he  packed  his  trunk 
and  started  for  New  York.  There,  now,  you 
know  all  about  it. 

Frank.  So  you  think  of  going  there  to  look 
for  him,  do  you? 

Josh.    I  certainly  shall. 

Frank.    Why  not  go  back  with  us? 

Josh.  Gosh!  I  will,  if  my  new  boots  are  done 
in  time.    Durned  if  I  don't! 

Frank.  And  I  will  assist  you  to  look  for  your 
boy  in  every  way  I  can. 

Josh.  Thank  ye,  thank  ye.  Now  I'm  agoin' 
ter  ask  you  something  and  I  know  you  will  laugh 
at   me. 

Frank.    Why  should  I? 

Josh.  'Cos  it  is  so  foolish.  (Looking  around 
mysterionsly  to  house.)  Say,  do  you  believe  in 
dreams?  (Frank  laughs.)  Thet's  right — laugh — 
I  don't  blame  you  a  mite. 

Frank.    Why  do  you  ask? 

Josh.  'Cos  I've  had  'em  about  my  boy  lately, 
so  nat'ral  it  almost  seems  as  tho  they  must  be 
true. 

Frank.  That  is  the  result  of  constantly  think- 
ing of  him — nothing  more,  believe  me. 

Josh.    I  hope  not,    I  hope  not. 

There  is  much  talk  around  the  farm  in  re- 
gard to  a  mysterious  stranger  who  has  been 
seen.  Cy  Prime  mistakes  him  for  a  scare- 
crow, and  one  of  the  ladies  fears  he  may  be 
"a  wild  man  escaped  from  the  meragerie." 
This  atmosphere  of  uncertainty  is  broken  by 
the  entrance  of  a  group  of  farm  laborers,  who 
sing  "The  Old  Oaken  Bucket"  while  they  are 
waiting  for  supper.  Then,  when  the  road  is 
clear,  the  stranger  appears.    Rickety  Ann  con- 
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fronts  him,  and  asks  him  what  he  wants. 
"I'm  a  prestidigitator,"  he  replies,  "A  what — 
a — tator!"  gasps  Ann.  "That's  to  say,"  ex- 
plains Jack,  "I  make  things  disappear.  For 
instance,  I  take  a  couple  of  slices  of  bread, 
thusly,  place  a  piece  of  cold  meat  between, 
then — Presto  change  !  Gone"  Rickety  Ann  is 
impervious  to  the  hint,  and  offers  no  encour- 
agement in  the  edible  line.  Thereupon  Uncle 
Josh  tackles  the  visitor.  As  the  conversation 
proceeds  it  will  be  seen  how  the  old  man  is 
still  haunted  by  memories  of  his  wandering 
son. 


Josh.    What's  yer  name? 

Jack.    Jack. 

Josh.    Jack  what? 

Jack.    Happy  Jack. 

Josh.    It  fits  you,  don't  it? 

Jack.     (Laughs.)     Like  a  glove. 

Josh.    Where  do  you  cum  from? 

Jack.     Nowhere. 

Josh.     Where  do  yer  live? 

Jack.    Everywhere. 

Josh.     Sho!     I  want  ter  know! 

Jack.  I  am  the  champion  dead-head  of  Amer- 
ica, the  star  truck  rider  of  the  world.  (Rises, 
takes  off  hat,  bows  and  sits  again.) 

Josh.    What  do  yer  mean  by  thet? 

Jack.  That  I  ride  from  one  end  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  other  without  a  dollar. 

Josh.    What  on? 

Jack.    The  cars. 

Josh.    Don't  they  put  yer  off? 

Jack.    They  don't  see  me. 

Josh.    What's  the  reason  they  don't? 

Jack.    I  ride  underneath  on  the  trucks. 

Josh.    Oh — ho ! 

Jack.  Oh,  I  don't  travel  on  a  train  unless  thev 
run  a  sleeper.  (Josh  whistles  low  in  surprise.) 
They  are  better  than  common  passenger  cars. 
The  trucks  are  wider  and  more  comfortable,  ana 
the  wheels  don't  come  quite  so  near  your  head.  ^ 

Josh.  I  declare,  it  must  be  pretty  risky  busi- 
ness, ain't  it? 

Jack.  (With  pathos.)  Yes,  not  a  day  passes 
that  some  poor  fellow  isn't  either  killed  or 
maimed.  Now  last  winter  on  our  way  south  my 
partner  lost  his  life.  I  was  riding  on  the  rear 
truck  and  he  on  the  front.  In  rounding  a  curve 
the  brace  of  the  truck  bent  and  caught  him 
between  the  truck  and  brake  and  mashed  him  to 
death.  I  had  to  ride  nearly  thirty  miles  listening 
to  his  pitiful  cries  for  help,  but  I  couldn't  reach 
him.  So  he  said:  "Jack,  old  pard,  you'll  have  to 
get  another  pal.  I'm  called  in."  And  all  was 
over  with  poor  Tom.  A  higher  power  had  put 
on  the  brakes,  the  engine  of  life  had  stopped. 
(Buries  face  in  old  dirty  handkerchief.) 

(Enter  Matilda  from  house  with  two  slices  of 
bread,  gives  them  to  Josh  and  exits  into  house.) 

Josh.     (Handing  bread  to  Jack.)    Here — here! 

Jack.  (Taking  bread  and  putting  it  in  pocket.) 
Thank  you;  I  won't  eat  this  now. 

Josh.    Are  your  parents  living? 

Jack.  (Wiping  eyes  wi^h  handkerchief.)  One 
of  them,   sir. 

Josh.    Which  one? 


Jack. 
Josh. 
Jack. 
Josh. 
Jack. 
Josh. 
Jack. 
way. 
Josh 


My  mother. 

Where? 

In  New   York  City. 

Poor? 

No  sir;  rich. 

Why,  what  made  you  leave  hum? 

Simply  because  I  couldn't  have  my  own 


Well,  yer  look  as  tho  you  had  it  lately. 
Now  why  don't  you  go  hum? 

Jack.    Have  you  any  sons? 

Josh.    Yes,  sir;  one. 

Jack.    Where? 

Josh.  In  New  York,  I  believe;  he  was  there 
the  last  I  heard  on  him. 

Jack.    Well,  why  doesn't  he  come  home? 

Josh.    Now,  by  gosh,  you  got  me. 

Jack.  I'll  tell  you  why  I  don't  go  home.  Be- 
cause I'm  ashamed  to — I'm  no  good.  A  wreck  at 
twenty-five;   look  forty,  don't  I? 

Josh.     Pretty  near. 

Jack.    Yes. 

Josh.    Do  you  ever  think? 

Jack.    Think  of  what? 

Josh.  (With  pathos.)  Your  mother.  How 
she  watched  you  all  through  the  cares  and  dan- 
gers of  childhood,  worked  for  you!  Prayed  for 
you !  I  tell  you,  boy,  you  owe  that  mother  more'n 
you  kin  ever  repay.  Her  care  may  have  saved 
your  life  a  dozen  times,  yer  can't  tell. 

Jack.  Say,  old  gentleman,  you've  set  me  think- 
ing. 

Josh.  I'm  glad  on  it  if  I  hev.  Now  look 
here,  will  you  go  hum  if  I  give  you  money 
enough  to  pay  your  fare? 

Jack.    Yes. 

Josh.    And  stop  drinkin' 

Jack.  Whugh!  Say,  old  gentleman,  that's  a 
corker,  but  I'll  try  it.  (Rising  and  putting  chair 
back  by  well,  then  coming  back  to  Josh.) 

Josh.  All  right,  sir,  there's  a  five  dollar  bill. 
(Gives  iive  dollar  bill  to  Jack.)  It  won't  break 
me  and  it  may  make  you.  You  can  take  a  train 
an'  go  as  fur  as  New  Haven,  then  take  a  boat 
and  be  home  in  the  mornin'. 

Jack.    Five  dollars,  eh! 

Josh.    Yes,  sir. 

Jack.  Five  great  big  dollars.  Old  gentleman, 
it  would  have  been  more  in  my  way  if  you  had 
set  the  dog  on  me. 

Josh.     Why?    What  good  would  that  do? 

Jack.  Oh,  no  good;  it  would  seem  more  nat- 
ural, that's  all. 

Josh.    I  suppose  so,  poor  feller. 

Jack.  (Starts  to  go  and  stops  musingly.)  Go 
home?  Yes!  Stop  drinking?  Say,  old  friend — 
(offering  the  money  to  Josh) — ^you  had  better  take 
this  money  back.  I  don't  honestly  believe  I  can 
do  as  I  have  agreed. 

Josh.     (Rising.)     Well,  you  can  try,  can't  yer? 

Jack.    Yes,  I  can  try. 

Josh.  (Putting  hand  on  tramp's  shoulder.) 
That's  right!  Go  home  and  try  and  be  some- 
body; you're  a  young  man  yet;  it  ain't  too  late. 

Jack.  (With  determination.)  Well,  I  will! 
And  if  I  don't  win  I'll  give  old  John  Barlev 
Corn  the  toughest  scuffle  he  ever  had  for  fhe 
underhold.  Good  bye,  old  friend,  good  bye. 
(Shakes  hands  and  exits.) 

Josh.  Good  bye,  sir.  (Takes  chair  and  sits 
himself  in  front  of  door  of  house.)  Maybe  I've 
done  a  foolish  thing.     Well,  never  mind  if  he 
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don't  profit  by  it,  it  won't  be  my  fault,  but  I  kind 
o'  think  he  will.  A  man  who  can  express  sQ 
much  feeling  for  another's  misfortunes  must  have 
a  kind  heart.  Besides,  I've  got  a  boy  away  from 
home  to-night,  and  maybe  he's  in  want.  If  fie  is 
I  hope  some  kind  hand  is  stretched  out  to  help 
him.  (Josh  takes  chair,  sits  in  front  of  cottage 
door,  light  shining  on  him  through  doorway.) 

(Quartette  sings  "Where  is  My  Wandering  Boy 
To-night,"  while  a  dream-like  vision  appears  in 
centre  of  stage  disclosing  Reuben  standing  at  a 
bar  drinking.) 

Curtain, 

The  second  act  shows  Uncle  Josh  in  the 
house  of  his  school-mate,  Henry  Hopkins,  in 
New  York.  He  has  come  to  the  city  to  find 
his  son,  and  on  the  evening  of  his  arrival  the 
two  old  men  lapse  into  reminiscences  of  their 
boyhood  days: 

Josh.  Do  you  remember  the  fust  circus  you 
and  I  ever  went  ter  see.     (Both  laugh  heartily.) 

Henry.     And  how  we  laughed  at  the  old  clown. 

Josh.    And  et  ginger  bread. 

Henry.    Yes. 

Josh.    Henry,  do  you  remember  that? 

Henry.  Remember  it !  I  shall  never  forget  it 
as  long  as  I  can  remember  anything. 

Josh.  Me  nuther !  I  spent  forty-one  cents  that 
day. 

Henry.  We  went  together,  don't  you  remem- 
ber? 

Josh.    So  we  did! 

Henry,    I  called  for  you  at  your  house. 

Josh.    There,  that's  right. 

Henry,  It  was  the  first  time  you  ever  wore 
a  roundabout  suit. 

Josh.     (Proudly.)     So  it  was. 

Henry.    Oh,  you  were  dressed  to  kill  that  day. 

Josh.  Gosh !  I  guess  I  was !  You  had  on  a 
new  store  straw  hat  and  I  hed  to  wear  the  old 
one  Till  braided  me.  You  beat  me  on  the  hat, 
but  I  kinder  cut  you  out  on  the  clothes.  (Chucks 
Henry  in  ribs.     Both  laugh.) 

Henry.    Yes. 

Josh.     Both  on  us  barefooted. 

Henry.  Yes,  both  of  us.  (Josh  gives  Henry 
an  affectionate  shove.)  And  away  we  started  for 
Keene  and  the  circus.  (With  pathos.)  And  don't 
you  remember,  Joshua,  when  we  got  on  top  of 
that  little  hill  near  Jackson's,  we  looked  back  and 
there  was  your  dear  old  mother  standing  in  the 
doorway — (rising  and  folding  hands  in  panto- 
mime)— her  hands  wound  up  in  her  apron  the 
way  she  had  a  habit  of  doing,  with  her  head 
thrown  back,  looking  after  us  through  her  big 
bowed  spectacles — wondering,  I  suppose,  which  of 
us  would  be  president  first. 

Josh.  (With  feeling,  shaking  hands  with 
Henry  and  looking  over  glasses.)  Happy  days, 
Henry. 

Henry.     Happy   indeed,   Joshua. 

Josh.  No  use  talkin'.  Children  little  know  the 
anxiety  parents  have  for  'em.  I've  got  a  boy  all 
alone  in  this  great  city  and  I'm  dreadful  worried 
about  him. 

Henry.    Don't  you  know  where  he  is  stopping? 

Josh.    No,  I  don't. 

Henry.    And  hasn't  he  written  you? 


Josh,    Not  for  four  or  five  months, 

Henry.  Oh,  well,  we  must  hunt  him  up  for 
you.  What  was  he  doing  when  you  last  heard 
from  him? 

Josh.  He  warn't  doin'  nuthin',  said  he  ex- 
pected to  git  somethin'  to  do  afore  long,  and 
wrote  a  leetle  mite  as  tho'  he  was  discouraged. 
And  when  I  answered  his  letter  I  told  him  I 
guessed  he'd  better  come  back  again.  But  you 
know  how  it  is  with  boys,  Henry,  when  they  go 
away  from  hum  to  make  their  own  livin'  they 
hate  to  come  back  and  hev  folks  say  they  warn't 
smart  enough  to  do  it,  and  Reub  is  kind  o'  proud 
spirited.  I  don't  know  as  I  blame  him  much, 
like  as  not  he's  out  o'  money — maybe  he's  sick, 

and  perhaps  he's (Puts  handkerchief  to  eyes 

and  completely  breaks  down.) 

Henry.  (Patting  Josh  on  back  soothingly.) 
Come,  come,  old  friend,  this  won't  do.  Cheer  up. 
We'll  find  him  for  you  yet. 

Josh.     (Brightening.)     Think  so? 

Henry.     Of  course  we  shall. 

Josh.  (Grasping  Henry's  hand  very  warmly.) 
Henry,  I'll  sleep  all  the  better  to-night  for  them 
few  words  of  encouragement. 

Henry.     I  hope  so. 

Josh.     (Wiping  eyes.)     I  feel  sure  on't. 

Uncle  Josh  and  Henry  Hopkins  had  started 
out  as  country  boys  together,  but  now  Hop- 
kins has  become  a  millionaire.  His  wife  and 
daughter  are  people  of  fashion ;  his  mansion  is 
gorgeous  and  resplendent.  "Joshuay"  is  amus- 
ingly out  of  harmony  with  his  luxurious  en- 
vironment, and  hardly  knows  what  to  make  of 
it  all.  But  he  bravely  opens  up  conversation 
with  his  hostess: 

Josh,  Let  me  see,  you  was  a  Richardson, 
wa'n't  you? 

Mrs.  Hopkins.    Yes,  Mr.  Whitcomb. 

Josh.     Betsey  Richardson? 

Mrs.   Hopkins.    Elizabeth   Richardson. 

Josh.  Yes,  I  remember,  we  used  to  call  you 
Betts  for  short.  I  can  remember  the  first  time 
I  ever  see  you,  just  as  well  as  if  it  was  yesterday. 

Mrs.  Hopkins.     Indeed! 

Josh.  Yes,  you  drove  down  to  the  store  with 
your  father  on  a  load  of  wood.  I  never  will 
forget  how  purty  you  looked  that  day,  in  your 
new  caliker  frock  and  sun  bonnet  and  your 
blue  yarn  stockings  hangin'  down  over  the  side 
on  the  load  of  maple. 

The  "city  folks"  are  alternately  amused 
and  horrified  at  Uncle  Josh's  indiscretions.  He 
refers  to  the  portieres  as  "brush  fence"  and 
"whip  lashes."  He  turns  upside  down  on  a 
rocking-chair,  and  cries  "Gosh !  I  tho't  I  sot 
on  a  cat,"  as  he  jumps  up  from  an  upholstered 
chair.  When  he  comes  suddenly  upon  a  statue 
of  the  Venus  de  Medici  the  merriment  swells 
to  a  roar.  "If  I'd  put  that  up  in  my  corn- 
field," he  says,  "I'll  bet  I'd  be  arrested  afore 
night."  And  he  wants  to  know  if  "that  was 
a  New  York  lady  afore  she  died,"  and  "What 
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do  you  do  with  her  when  the  minister  comes?" 
The  butler  enters,  and  Josh  makes  a  profound 
obeisance.  "I  tho't  it  was  some  foreign  lord." 
To  cap  the  climax,  the  old  man,  after  retiring 
early,  hears  a  song,  "The  Midnight  Fire 
Alarm,"  in  the  drawing-room,  and  comes  rush- 
ing in  in  his  nightshirt,  boots  in  one  hand, 
trunk  in  the  other,  under  the  impression  that 
the  house  is  on  fire !  The  humor  may  be 
crude,  but  Act  II  never  fails  to  throw  an 
audience  into  convulsions  of  laughter. 

Joshua  finds  his  boy  in  the  third  act.  The 
scene  takes  place  outside  of  Grace  Church  on 
Broadway,  with  strains  of  sacred  music 
emerging  from  the  sanctuary  at  appropriate 
intervals.  Throughout  the  act  a  procession 
of  city  types  files  across  the  stage.  A  police- 
man is  very  much  in  evidence,  and  we  see 
Salvation  Army  propagandists,  "The  Hoboken 
Terror,"  "The  Apple  Woman,"  and  "The  Let- 
ter Carrier."  Uncle  Josh  almost  gets  into  a 
fight  with  the  gentleman  from  Hoboken,  and 
he  tries  to  arrest  the  postman  for  (as  he 
thinks)  pilfering  the  mail  box.  In  both  cases 
the  policeman  comes  to  the  rescue  and 
straightens  out  matters.  While  Joshua  is 
around  the  corner,  in  a  fruitless  quest  for 
Reub,  "Happy  Jack"  appears,  and  Reuben, 
too,  the  latter  in  the  hands  of  the  policeman. 
It  is  evident  that  Reub  has  been  drinking,  and 
the  policeman  proposes  to  lock  him  up.  But 
"Happy  Jack,"  who  has  now  become  a  re- 
formed character,  and  who  remembers  how, 
only  a  few  weeks  before,  a  farmer  up  in  New 
Hampshire  had  helped  him  in  his  hour  of  need, 
intercedes  in  behalf  of  the  drunkard  and  saves 
him  from  the  disgrace  of  imprisonmcRt.     IJe 


gives  Reub  a  dollar  and  sends  him  away  to 
"brace  up."  Then  he  runs  into  Uncle  Josh, 
with  an  exclamation  of  astonishment.  The 
following  dialog  ensues: 

Jack.    Why,   no! 

Josh.    What's  the   matter? 

Jack.    It  is! 

Josh.    How  do  you  know  it  is? 

Jack.     My  preserver! 

Josh.    Sho  I 

Jack.     Why,  you  saved  my  life! 

Josh.     I  want  ter  know. 

Jack.    I  met  you  at  Swanzey. 

Josh.  {Very  slowly  and  knowingly.)  Well,  I 
guess  not.  I  have  had  thet  two  or  three  times 
before.  {Turns  up  stage  and  balances  first  on 
one  toe  and  then  the  other,  in  a  country  smart 
way — as  much  as  to  say  "I  know  a  thing  or  two.") 

Jack.  {Laughing.)  Yes  I  did.  About  three 
weeks  ago.     Don't  you  remember? 

Josh.     No — can't  say  that  I  do. 

Jack..    Your  name  is  Whitcomb. 

Josh.  Now  look  here,  Bunco  Bill,  I  have 
heard  of  you.  I  hev  been  tackled  by  about  a 
dozen  of  you  fellers  since  I  hev  been  here,  and 
I'm  gettin'  kind  o'  tired  on't.  Now  if  you  don't 
want  to  git  yer  feathers  ruffled,  you  go  look  fer 
squashes  somewhere  else.  I  jest  hitched  on  to  a 
feller  and  I  feel  pretty  durned  "kinky."  I  ain't  quite 
so  green  as  yer  think  I  be.    I  take  the  papers,  see. 

Jack.    Let  me  put  you  right. 

Josh.  Oh,  I'm  all  right.  Shake  a  day  day, 
{Throwing  lapel  of  coat  back.) 

Jack.  Don't  you  remember  about  three  weeks 
ago  giving  a  poor  miserable  wretch  money  enough 
to  go  to  his  home? 

Josh.  {Puzzled.)  Now  how  did  you  find  thet 
out? 

Jack.     I  am  the  man. 

Josh.    You  be  durned !    You  ain't. 

Jack.    I  can  convince  you. 

Josh.  {Putting  his  hands  in  pockets.)  Well, 
that's  what  you'll  hev  ter  do  before  I  tall?  to  yo\; 
much  longer. 
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OLD   JOSH  WHITCOMB 
The   hero   of   "The  Old  Homestead,"  showing   Den- 
man   Thompson    in    a   part   he   has   played   in    almost 
every  state  of  the  Union. 


Jack. 
to  me. 
Josh. 
Jack. 


I  can  tell  you  the  last  words  you  said 


Well,  let's  hear  them. 
"Go    home    and    try   to   be    somebody; 
you're  a  young  man  yet,  it  isn't  too  late." 

Josh.  (Taking  hands  from  pocket  and  slap- 
ping them  together.)  I  declare,  that's  what  I 
said!  (Jack  holds  out  his  hand  to  shake,  Josh 
puts  hands  in  pocket  again  quickly,  weakening.) 
Hold  on — hold  on!  Tell  me  what  you  said  and 
then  I'll  give  up. 

Jack.  I  told  you  I  would  try,  and  if  I  didn't 
win  I'd  give  old  John  Barley  Corn  the  toughest 
scuffle  he  ever  had  for  the  underhold. 

Josh.  Well,  that's  jest  what  you  said.  (Shakes 
hands  very  cautiously  and  returns  his  hand  to  his 
pocket  still  on  his  guard.)  And  there's  my  hand, 
and  I'm  glad  ter  see  yer. 

Jack.  And  I'm  glad  to  see  you,  old  gentleman 
and  old  friend.  (Taking  five  dollars  from  pocket 
and  handing  it  to  Josh.)  Allow  me  to  return 
your  five  dollars. 

Josh.  (Taking  money.)  Now,  by  gosh,  I 
know  it's  you.  How  de-do!  (Shaking  hands.) 
I  guess  your  mother  was  glad  ter  see  yer? 

Jack.    Yes,  overjoyed. 

Josh.    I  knowed  she'd  be. 

Jack.  Did  you  find  your  boy  yet,  Mr.  Whit- 
comb?     (Organ  inside  the  church  plays.) 

Josh.  (With  feeling.)  No,  sir,  I  didn't,  and 
I  hev  been  trampin'  up  and  down  these  streets 
for  more'n  a  week,  searchin'  for  him  everywhere, 
and  I  have  seen  more  misery  and  wickedness  in 
that  _  time  than  I^  ever  thought  could  exist  in  a 
civilized  community.  I  am  dreadfully  afraid  he's 
been  led  off  and  took  to  drink. 

Jack.    What  makes  you  think  so? 


Josh.  'Cause  I  have  seen  so  much  of  it  sence 
I  have  been  here.  You  can't  go  a  dozen  rods 
that  you  don't  come  across  a  rum  shop.  Henry 
Hopkins  says  drink  is  the  ruination  of  more'n 
half  the  young  men  in  New  York. 

Jack.  Well,  Henry  Hopkins  isn't  far  from 
being  right. 

(Commotion  outside.  Organ  continues  to 
play.) 

Josh.  There's  a  row.  Don't  go  too  near  or 
you'll  get  stabbed.    A  lot  o'  rowdies  outside. 

Jack.  Here  comes  my  dollar  investment,  and 
about  as  drunk  as  they  make  them. 

(Voices  outside  shouting  "Good  night  old  fel- 
low," etc.  Enter  Reuben  staggering.  Josh  recog- 
nizes him.  Reuben  falls  into  Josh's  arms  and 
falls  on  his  knees.    Josh  bends  over  him.) 

Josh.    Why,  it's  my  boy  Reub — Reul>— Reub! 

(Choir  sings  "Calvary.") 
Cxjrtain. 

The  fourth  act  takes  us  back  to  the  Old 
Homestead  at  Swanzey.  It  is  New  Year's  Eve, 
and  a  great  company  is  assembling  in  honor  of 
a  great  event — the  impending  return  of 
Reuben.  "As  a  domestic  picture  of  real  life," 
says  James  Jay  Brady,  in  his  account  of  the 
play,  "this  has  probably  never  been  equaled 
on  our  stage;  its  quiet  realism  is  admirable. 
There  is  probably  not  a  line  in  the  act  that  is 
not  a  literal  transcription  from  New  England 
customs  and  conversation."  When  Joshua 
says  he  will  "go  down  into  the  tellar  and  set 
my  mousetrap,"  we  have  a  touch  of  the  actual, 
that  no  dramatist  on  earth  could  have  fur- 
nished out  of  his  imagination.  And  when 
Aunt  "Tilda"  asks  Joshua  to  go  in  the  front 
room  "and  turn  the  damper  in  the  stovepipe, 
coz  all  the  heat's  a  goin'  up  the  chimbly,"  the 
absolute  fidelity  of  the  thing  that  every  New 
England  man  has  heard  a  thousand  times  is 
proof  that  the  material  of  the  play  is  genuine. 

A  sleighing  party  has  gone  over  to  Keene 
to  meet  Reuben  and  escort  him  back.  The 
hickory  logs  are  crackling.  The  old  clock 
ticks  in  the  corner.  Bunches  of  corn,  strings 
of  dried  apples  and  slices  of  pumpkin  decorate 
the  walls.  An  old  flint-lock  hangs  over  the 
doorway.  The  company  is  light-hearted  and 
in  a  festive  mood.  Seth  Perkins  and  Cy 
Prime  upset  one  another  in  the  snow,  but  soon 
make  up.  Aunt  "Tilda"  has  only  one  anxiety 
— that  something  may  happen  to  prevent  Reub 
from  coming.  She  voices  her  misgivings  to 
Josh: 

Matilda.  I  was  worryin'  a  little  mite  about 
Reuben;  do  you  think  he'll  come  home  to-night, 
Joshua  ? 

Josh.  Jest  as  sartin  as  the  world.  Didn't  his 
letter  say,  "Father,  I'll  be  home  New  Year's  if 
I'm  spared  my  health"?  Ain't  his  friends  and 
skewlmates  here  to  meet  him?     He's  comin'  by 
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way  of  Boston,  train  may  be  late  gettin'  into 
Keene,  then  he's  got  to  drive  six  miles ;  you  must 
remember  that. 

Matilda.  Yes,  I  know  all  that,  Joshua.  But 
why  didn't  you  bring  him  home  with  you  when 
you  was  in   New  York? 

Josh.  Well,  I'll  tell  you,  Till.  He  did  start 
to  come,  but  when  he  got  as  fur  as  the  depot  I 
noticed  somethin'  troubled  him,  he  hung  back  a 
leetle  mite,  and  I  says  to  him,  "Reuben,  don't 
you  want  to  go  hum  with  me  ?"  and  he  says,  "Yes, 
father,  I  do;  but  I  hate  to  go  back  and  have 
Swanzey  folks  say  that  Reuben  Whitcomb  started 
away  from  home  to  make  his  own  livin'  and  his 
father  had  to  go  and  bring  him  back  agin." 
(With  pathos  and  emotion.)  And,  Till,  when  he 
hung  his  head  down,  his  eyes  filled  up  with  tears 
and  his  voice  was  kind  o'  choked;  he  says, 
"Father,  let  me  stick  it  out  a  little  while  longer." 
I  says  "Go  it."  "Thank  you,"  he  says,  "I'll  be 
home  by  New  Year's,"  and  he'll  be  here  to-night — 
you  see  if  he  ain't. 

Matilda.    I  hope  so. 

Josh.  I  feel  sure  on't.  (Wiping  eyes.)  Guess 
I'd  better  go  down  in  the  cellar  and  set  my  mouse 
trap.  (Exit  hurriedly.  Enter  Cy,  throwing  wood 
in  box  and  warming  himself  in  front  of  fireplace.) 

Cyrus.  Well,  I  tell  you  what  'tis,  Tildy,  pretty 
cold  night  out  to-night. 

Matilda,    Yes,  Cyrus. 

Cyrus.  I'll  bet  it's  as  cold  to-night  as  it  was 
the  night  Washington  crossed  the  Delaware. 

Matilda.  Now  what  do  you  know  about 
Washington  crossing  the  Delaware? 

Cyrus.  What  do  I  know  about  it?  Well,  I 
know  old  Bill  Jones  put  him  up  to  it.  That's 
what  I  know  about  it. 

(Enter  Seth  Perkins;  throws  wood  in  box.) 

Seth.  There  !  I  s'pose  you  ben  tellin'  Till  how 
you  flopped  me  over  in  the  snow.    Ain't  yer? 

Cyrus.  No,  I  never  said  a  word  about  it.  Did 
I,  Tildy? 

Matilda.    No,  you   didn't. 

Seth.  Well,  yer  done  it,  tho,  fair  and  square. 
S'pose  you'll  crow  about  that  for  the  next  thirty 
years. 

(Enter  Josh;  takes  chair  by  fire.) 

Cyrus.  No,  I  won't— I  won't  say  a  word  about 
it.    I  guess  your  foot  slipped  anyway. 

Seth.     No  it  didn't.     I  was  throwed  fair. 

Cyrus.  Well  you  know  how  it  is  with  me, 
when  I  git  thet  grapevine  lock  o'  mine  sot — 
somethin's  got  ter  come.  (Cyrus  shows  them  old 
grapevine  lock.     Sound  of  sleigh  bells  outside.) 

Josh.    Hello,  whose  bells  be  them? 

Seth.  Sounded  a  leetle  mite  like  Deacon 
Prosser's. 

Cyrus.    More  like  David  Wilson's. 

Josh.  You're  both  wrong.  They  don't  belong 
around  here,  for  I  kin  tell  every  string  o'  bells 
in  town. 

(Outside  "Whoa."    Enter  Eb  Ganzey.) 

Ganzey.    Reub's  here! 

(Enter  Reuben.  Joshua  clasps  him  to  his 
breast  and  turns  him  over  to  Tilda,  who  does  the 
same.) 

Josh.  (Excited.)  There  he  is!  I  told  you  he 
would  cum! 

Matilda.    My  boy!     My  boy! 

In  the  wake  of  Reuben  comes  "Happy 
Jack,"  who  has  journeyed  from  New  York  on 
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the  same  train  and  receives  almost  as  warm  a 
welcome.  "You  two  boys,"  says  Uncle  Josh, 
"ought  to  be  brothers  as  long  as  yer  live." 
Jack  replied,  "It  can  be  done."  "How?"  asks 
the  astonished  farmer.  "Mother,"  responds 
Jack,  "is  still  a  widow."  At  this  there  is  a 
general  guflfaw.  Uncle  Josh  retires  for  a  talk 
with  his  son,  but  returns  in  a  few  minutes 
with  joyous  news  for  the  whole  company: 

il     ' 

Josh.  Come  on,  all  of  yer.  Till,  it's  all  settled. 
Reub  and  me  had  a  good  talk.  We  hev  agreed 
on  every  pint.  He  works  the  old  farm  on  shares. 
Takes  possession  to-morrow.  New  Year's  Day. 
What  do  yer  think  of  thet? 

Matilda.  Oh,  tell  me  all  about  it.  (Reub  and 
Tilda  go  up  stage.) 

Josh.  Now  move  yer  chairs  and  we'll  hev  a 
dance.  (Two  country  fiddlers  start  in  to  play, 
but  Josh  stops  them.)  Hold  on !  I  wont  ter  say 
a  word  to  our  neighbors  afore  they  go.  Now 
you  fathers  that  hev  got  wild  boys,  I  want  you  to 
be  kind  o'  easy  with  them.  If  they  are  a  little 
foolish  now  and  then,  forgive  them.  Like  as  not 
it's  as  much  your  fault  as  it  is  theirs — they  might 
hev  inherited  it.  You  can't  tell.  And  mothers — 
well,  there,  what's  the  use  of  sayin'  anything  to 
you?  Bless  your  smilin'  faces,  your  hearts  are 
always  bilin*  over  with  love  and  kindness  for  the 
wayward  child.  Now  don't  let  this  be  your  last 
visit  to  the  "Old  Homestead."  Come  up  in  June 
when  old  nature's  at  her  best.  Come  on  all  on 
ye,  and  let  the  scarlet  runners  chase  you  back  to 
childhood. 

Danck  and  Cuktaim. 
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CURRENT  LITERATURE 
THE    VISIT    OF    CHAMINADE 


[VERY  music-lover  is  familiar  with 
the  compositions  of  Cecile 
Chaminade,  and  her  manager,  in 
introducing  her  to  the  American 
public  as  "the  greatest  living 
woman  composer,"  is  backed  by  competent 
critical  judgment  in  many  lands.  Certain  of 
her  piano  pieces,  as  the  Boston  Musician  testi- 
fies, are  known  to  nearly  all  American  pupils 
who  have  carried  their  studies  into  the  fourth 
and  fifth  grades.  One  of  her  songs  is  said 
to  have  sold  to  the  extent  of  200,000  copies. 
There  are  two  Chaminade  Clubs  in  New 
York,  and  others  scattered  throughout  the 
country.  The  audiences  who  have  gathered  to 
hear  her  during  her  present  tour  have  been 
large  and  enthusiastic. 

In  early  girlhood  Chaminade  played  before 
Bizet,  and  something  of  the  melody  and 
sparkle  which  we  associate  with  the  music 
of  the  great  composer  of  "Carmen"  is  in  her 
own  compositions.  She  calls  them  her 
"dreams,"  and  has  lately  told  a  New  York 
Sun  reporter: 

"They  are  dreams  of  the  flowers  and  the  woods ; 
they  are  dreams  of  the  spring  and  the  summer, 
of  the  song  of  birds  and  the  deep  shadows  of  the 
forests. 

"They  are  compositions  inspired  by  old  Slav 
legends,  by  some  dramatic  episode  in  the  Nibe- 
lungen  ring,  by  the  love  song  of  a  troubadour,  by 
a  thousand  and  one  threads  of  romance  which 
lead  the  imagination  into  the  country  of  the 
Might  Have  Been.  In  some  of  them  are  emW 
bodied  arcades  of  mimosa  trees  trembling  in  the 
light  winds,  in  others  glimpses  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, blue  and  mysterious,  rushing  into  far  off 
silvery  perspectives. 

"In  one  there  is  the  song  of  a  nightingale  sing- 
ing in  a  night  heavy  with  perfume  of  many  blos- 
soms and  lighted  with  the  crescent  moon,  in  an- 
other a  Crusader  is  saying  good-by  to  his  sweet- 
heart before  he  goes  to  battle." 

Madame  Chaminade  owes  her  world-wide 
fame,  observes  Reginald  de  Koven  in  the 
New  York  World,  to  the  "charm  and  deli- 
cacy rather  than  to  the  force  or  breadth  of  her 
compositions."  Her  forte  is  salon  music;  and 
if,  adds  Richard  Aldrich,  of  the  New  York 
Times,  she  never  touches  any  great  height  or 
depth,  "she  at  least  does  not  make  the  mistake 
of  attempting  to  do  so."  Mr.  Aldrich  com- 
ments further: 

"Her  music  is  unpretentious,  tho  it  it  sometimes 
developed  to  a  length  that  the  substance  of  its 
ideas  does  not  warrant.  Besides  its  essentially 
Gallic  grace  and  charm,  it  has  an  individuality 
that  is  referable  to  its  composer's  individuality. 


It  is  generally  something  more  than  a  mere  filling 
out  of  accepted  formulas.  There  is  harmonic 
piquancy  in  the  best  of  what  Madame  Chaminade 
writes.  Her  treatment  of  the  pianoforte  is  clever 
and  effective,  sometimes  brilliant.  As  a  song 
writer  she  writes  tunes  that  are  singable  and  are 
not  without  consistency  of  expression.  Her  music 
gives  pleasure,  and  those  who  receive  pleasure 
from  it  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed." 

The  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  pays  Mad- 
ame Chaminade  the  following  warm  tribute: 

"She  does  not  challenge  or  invite  invidious 
comparisons  and  distinctions.  Her  temperament 
is  like  that  of  Clara  Wieck  Schumann,  whose  aim 
was  not  the  exploitation  of  her  own  individuality, 
but  the  enunciation  of  the  meaning  and  the  mes- 
sage of  harmony  and  melody  to  'the  ear  that  sits 
beside  the  inner  springs.' 

"Chaminade's  playing  is  in  striking  contrast  to 
the  performances  of  other  pianists,  styled  'Val- 
kyries of  the  keyboard,'  and  'pumas  of  the  piano- 
forte' by  their  imaginative  press  agents.  She 
dresses  simply  and  soberly,  and  as  she  sits  amid 
the  orchestral  harmonies  she  herself  has  evoked 
by  her  creative  art,  awaiting  the  moment  for  the 
piano  to  begin,  it  seems  incredible  that  the  little, 
fragile  woman  is  the  composer  of  music  that  in- 
cludes in  its  broad  range  the  heights  and  depths 
of  heaven  and  this  goodly  frame,  the  earth.  The 
music  is  eloquent  of  nature  in  her  every  aspect; 
as  in  the  case  of  Grieg's  compositions,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  know  the  country  of  the  composer's  nativ- 
ity in  order  to  understand  the  work  of  the  com- 
poser. Chaminade  translates  into  the  notation  of 
music  the  orchard  in  the  spring,  the  mountain 
torrent,  the  sombre  days  of  autumn  and  the  turn- 
ing of  the  leaf,  the  gray  and  tossing  seas  beneath 
the  driving  rain  cloud,  the  fields  and  meadows  and 
'great  spaces  washed  with  sun.'  Her  music  is 
connotative.  Its  inspiration  is  'the  light  that 
never  was  on  sea  or  land.' " 

One  of  Madame  Chaminade's  New  York 
friends,  Mr.  Ward  Stephens,  has  written  for 
the  New  York  World  this  vivid  description 
of  her  personality: 

"A  woman  whose  age  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine! Years  fade  before  her  wonderful  person- 
ality. In  repose  her  face  is  not  beautiful. 
When  she  speaks,  smiles  or  plays  it  is  trans- 
formed. Her  strongest  characteristic  is  her  mag- 
netism, due  in  a  measure  to  her  marvelous  powers 
of  concentration.  When  talking  to  you  she  seems 
to  be  looking  right  through  you,  and  her  eyes 
stand  out  and  gleam.  She  has  soft  brown  hair, 
which  she  wears  in  short  ringlets.  Her  mouth  is 
extremely  sensitive,  and  her  hands  are  wonder- 
fully delicate,  made  just  to  play  her  own  music.  _ 

"Of  none  too  robust  health,  she  accepts  few,  if 
any,  social  attentions,  indulges  in  no  dissipation 
of  any  sort,  and  when  not  engaged  in  one  of  her 
infrequent  tours  she  lives  in  an  exquisitely  ap- 
pointed home  at  Le  Vesinet,  a  charming  suburb  of 
Paris,  ^out  five  minutes    rom    Saint    Germain. 
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Her  workshop  is  a  tiny  room  on  the  second  floor 
back,  where  the  windows  overlook  the  most  mar- 
velous flower  and  vegetable  garden  you  can  pic- 
ture. Here  Madame  Chaminade  and  her  mother 
raise  their  own  vegetables,  and  the  riot  of  color 
which  greets  her  big  brown  eyes  as  she  rests  from 
her  work  may  in  a  way  be  responsible  for  the 
color  which  abounds  in  her  music. 

"Her  room  is  hung  with  wreaths  presented  to 
her  by  musical  societies  all  over  Europe,  and  such 
a  collection  of  autographed  photographs  as  a  col- 
lector might  well  envy.  This  includes  one  of 
the  late  Queen  Victoria,  sent  to  Madame  Chamin- 
ade in  recognition  of  the  latter's  fine  playing  at 
Windsor  Palace  at  the  time  of  the  jubilee. 

"Madame  Chaminade  does  not  lay  claim  to 
being  a  great  pianiste.  She  is  simply  gifted  in  in- 
terpreting her  own  music.  Of  this  the  best  known 
instrumental  piece  is  'The  Scarf  Dance';  the  best 
known  song  is  'The  Little  Silver  Ring.'  She  has 
written  in  all  four  hundred  numbers,  songs,  piano 
solos,  duets,  orchestral  suites,  ballet  music,  organ 
music — in  fact,  she  has  written  for  almost  every 
instrument. 

"Her  favorite  opera  artist  is  Pol  Plancon.  Mas- 
senet and  Saint-Saens  she  prefers  to  Wagner. 
She  is  French  to  her  finger-tips  and  loyal  to 
French  music  and  French  composers.  This  is 
her  first  tour  in  America.  .  .  .  She  married 
a  publisher  of  Marseilles,  bjut  their  wedded  life 
was  brief,  and  she  is  now  a  widow,  retaining  her 
maiden  name,  however,  and  being  called  Madame 
instead  of  Mile.  Chaminade, 

"Those  who  hear  her  play  on  this  tour  will  for 
the  first  time  realize  the  full  value  of  a  Chaminade 
composition,  for  they  will  catch  the  gleam  of  this 
wonderful  composer's  soul." 
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"THE  GREATEST  LIVING  WOMAN  COMPOSER" 

Madame  Chaminade  has  won  a  reputation  extending 
far  beyond  her  native  land.  In  this  country  her  ad- 
mirers in  several  cities  are  banded  together  in 
"Chaminade  Clubs" 


MR.     ZANGWILL'S    NEW    DRAMATIC    GOSPEL 


UITE  a  number  of  facts  have  con- 

QY^  spired  to  lend  unusual  interest 
\\  to  the  production  in  this  country 
■*  of  Israel  Zangwill's  new  play, 
"The  Melting  Pot."  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  a  brilliant  piece  of  v^^ork,  and 
unique  in  just  the  sense  that  its  author's  own 
personality  is  unique.  In  the  second  place,  it 
is  a  play  written  by  a  Jew,  yet  preaching  a 
gospel  highly  unpalatable  to  the  majority  of 
Jews.  And,  finally,  it  has  had  the  good  for- 
tune- to  be  criticized  by  the  President  and 
praised  by  a  cabinet  officer.  Secretary  Oscar 
S.  Straus.  Mr.  Roosevelt  witnessed  the  first 
presentation  in  Washington,  objected  to  one 
of  the  lines  reflecting  adversely  on  marital  con- 
ditions in  this  country,  and  invited  Mr.  Zang- 
will  to  the  White  House  to  talk  it  over.  As 
a  result  of  that  interview  the  offending  line  is 
re-cast,  and  the  play  carries  a  presidential 
dedication.  Secretary  Straus's  tribute  is  as 
follows:  "It  is  a  great  play  and  remarkable 
for  presenting  an  historical  picture  of  a  great 


three-fold  present-day  movement  with  graphic 
colors,  namely,  it  paints  the  Russian  pogrom, 
the  immigration  problem,  and  the  American 
amalgamating  process." 

The  "melting  pot"  of  Mr.  Zangwill's 
imagination  is  America,  and  the  gospel  he 
preaches  is  assimilation.  His  play  is  con- 
ceived and  written  in  the  fiery  enthusiasm  of 
a  crusader.  "It  fairly  burns  with  earnest- 
ness," exclaims  Percy  Hammond,  the  dramatic 
critic  of  the  Chicago  Post.  In  Mr.  Hammond's 
judgment,  the  author's  zeal  at  times  sweeps 
him  out  of  the  steady  step  of  the  playwright 
into  the  excited,  unreal  measures  of  the  ardent 
propagandist.  "He  becomes  florid,  rhetorical, 
occasionally  oracular.  His  characters  speak 
in  the  ornate  tongue  of  the  orator."  But 
nevertheless,  "it  is  all  so  sincere,  so  certainly 
from  the  heart,  that  it  thrills  with  conviction." 

The  hero  of  the  play  is  David  Quixano,  a 
young  Jew,  a  musician,  his  brain  seared  with 
the  crimson  memory  of  the  massacre  of  his 
family  at  Kishinev,  but  his  soul  still  warm 
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"A  MORE  BRILLIANT  PARADOX  THAN  ANY  OF 
HIS  OWN  CREATION" 

Such  is  The  American  Hebrew's  idea  of  _  Israel 
Zangwill,  the  erstwhile  Jewish  nationalist,  who  is  now 
preaching  assimilation  as  the  answer  to  the  Jewish 
question 

with  generous  impulses,  and  a  belief  in  the 
ultimate  brotherhood  of  all  the  peoples  of  the 
earth.  He  comes  to  America,  the  land  of  his 
hopes,  passionately  trustful  of  the  great  re- 
public. He  decorates  his  rooms  with  its  flag, 
sings  its  anthem  in  the  streets,  and  writes  a 
symphony  in  its  honor.  When  a  young  mil- 
onaire  offers  to  produce  his  work  he  launches 
forth  into  a  furious  tirade  against  the  idle 
rich,  the  climbing  American  aristocrats  and 
plutocrats,  who  would  destroy,  if  they  could, 
his  great  dream  of  the  New  World.  Rather, 
lie  declares,  he  will  play  his  symphony  at  the 
gateway  at  Ellis  Island  to  welcome  and  inspire 
American  immigrants.  In  a  social  settlement 
he  meets  a  Russian  girl,  a  Christian,  and  soon 
they  declare  their  love  for  one  another.  Her 
father,  a  Russian  of  title,  viciously  anti- 
Semitic,  learns  of  her  proposed  marriage  with 
m  Jew,  and  hastens  across  the  ocean  to  prevent 
it  The  three  meet  in  the  girl's  room  at  the 
settlement,  and  in  the  father  young  David 
recognizes  the  ofi&cial  who  coldly  and  cruelly 
looked  on  in  the  streets  of  Kishinev  while 


Russian  soldiers  under  his  orders  murdered 
the  Jews. 

"The  Melting  Pot,"  it  would  seem,  is  full 
of  color  and  dramatic  possibilities;  and  it  has 
led  to  discussion  throughout  the  nation.  The 
Jewish  papers  find  much  in  it  both  to  praise 
and  to  blame.  "It  is  not  strange,"  remarks 
The  American  Hebrew,  editorially,  "that  Mr. 
Zangwill's  utterances  and  writings  glisten  with 
brilliant  paradoxes.  He  is  himself  a  more 
brilliant  paradox  than  any  of  his  own  crea- 
tion."   It  says  further: 

"Erstwhile  a  Zionist  proclaiming  Jewish  nation- 
alism, now  the  leader  of  the  Ito  seeking  anywhere 
an  autonomous  Jewish  State,  he  gives  us  in  his 
newest  Jewish  play.  Assimilation,  as  the  answer 
to  the  Jewish  question.  To  some  men  Zionism 
is  incompatible  with  Itoism;  to  others  an 
autonomous  Jewish  state  is  incompatible  with  as- 
similation. In  Zangwill's  mind  no  such  antagon- 
isms appear  to  exist  His  brain  is  no  melting 
pot,  but  all  the  diverse  views  exist  simultaneously. 
Mr.  Zangwill  has  before  now  been  compared  to 
Bernard  Shaw.  The  resemblance  extends,  in  so 
far,  that  we  never  know  whether  either  takes  him- 
self seriously,  or  expects  the  public  to  take  his 
work  seriously.  Certain  it  is  that  no  man  who 
has  felt  so  distinctly  the  heart-beats  of  the  great 
Jewish  masses  can  be  expected  to  be  taken 
seriously  if  he  seriously  proposes  Assimilation  as 
the  solution  of  the  Jewish  problem.  Not  for  this 
did  prophets  sing  and  martyrs  die.  Not  for  this 
have  the  million  refugees  from  Russia  sought 
America  and  the  other  millions  endured  the  mis- 
eries through  which  they  still  live  in  the  land  of 
persecution.  What  ultimate  fate  awaits  the  Jew 
we  do  not  profess  to  know.  That  he  has  not 
lived  these  centuries  of  misery  to  end  all  with 
Zangwill's  counsel  of  despair  requires  no  prophet's 
mantle  to  foretell  and  no  master's  eye  to  see." 

Mr.  Bernard  G.  Richards,  writing  in  the 
same  paper,  pays  tribute  to  the  "intense  dra- 
matic strength,  pointed  dialog,  and  wonderful 
speeches"  of  the  play.  "The  Melting  Pot,"  he 
declares,  is  "certainly  lighted  by  the  intellec- 
tual fires  of  a  God-given  genius";  but,  he 
adds,  "that  is  all  the  worse  for  you  and  me, 
brother,  who  are  to  be  cast  into  and  dissolved 
in  the  crucible."    Then  he  comments : 

"A  play  with  a  purpose  was  enacted  before 
me,  but  I  could  not  follow  its  drift.  I  have  been 
observing  things  Jewish  in  America  for  some 
years,  and  I  have  always  thought  that  we  were 
Americanizing  too  fast,  and  that  we  were  too 
slow  in  preserving  those  elements  of  Judaism 
which  would  lend  color  to  our  life  and  make  of 
us  the  best  kind  of  contribution  to  the  American 
manhood.  David  Quixano  speaks  much  of  the 
soul,  especially  his  soul,  but  says  nothing  of  its 
means  of  sustenance,  and  the  Jewish  soul  has  its 
special  needs  which  are  not  provided  in  the  mere 
melting  of  races.  The  American  of  the  future, 
as  far  as  I  can  now  think,  will  have  his  church 
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and  will  be  either  a  Unitarian,  an  Episcopalian, 
a  Presbyterian,  Methodist  or  Catholic.  What 
spiritual  identity  will  the  Jew  have  when  he 
emerges  out  of  the  'melting  pot'?  I  infer  from 
Quixano's  rhapsodies  that  the  Jew  will  no  longer 
be  a  Jew,  My  quarrel  is  mainly  with  him,  his 
word  and  his  thought.  I  protest  against  his  pro- 
nouncement of  our  doom." 

Commentators  outside  of  the  Jewish  ranks 
in  many  cases  take  the  same  view  as  that 
voiced  by  Mr.  Richards.  The  Chicago  Post 
prophecies  that  the  influence  of  the  play  will 
be  intellectual  rather  than  ethical;  and  the 
Washington  Post  says:  "However  well  Mr. 
Zangwill's  play  may  be  received  for  its  artistic 
and  dramatic  qualities,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
the  doctrines  he  endeavors  to  preach  will  never 
become  popular  in  this  country." 

There  is  one  paper,  however,  that  regards 
Mr.  Zangwill's  new  dramatic  gospel  with  en- 
tire seriousness.  It  is  Unity,  of  Chicago,  and 
it  comments,  impressively: 

"This  play  of  Zangwill's  is  a  mighty  prophecy, 
an  eloquent  plea,  a  convincing  argument,  and  his 
prediction  is  not  something  cast  in  the  far  oflf 
centuries.  It  boldly  states  a  condition  that  now 
is.  More  than  a  grateful  people  realize,  the 
United  States  is  to-day  the  land  of  the  free  and 
the  home  of  the  brave.     . 

"Zangwill's  sermon  is  as  impractical  and 
untimely  as  was  the  demand  of  his  forerunners, 
the  older  prophets  of  his  race,  Micah,  Isaiah  and 
the  rest.  Their  demands  did  not  work;  their 
ideal  was  not  realized.  So  here.  But  they 
were    true.     So   here." 


FREDERICK    S.    CONVERSE 

Whose  opera,  "The  Pipe  of  Desire,"  will  be  the 
first  work  by  an  American  composer  to  be  heard  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 


AN    OPERA     BY    AN    AMERICAN    COMPOSER 


■>lYIHE    Metropolitan    Opera    House 

T\l.  announces  for  production  this 
y^  season  "the  first  work  by  an 
ft  American  composer"  that  has 
>LJ  ever  been  given  under  its  aus- 
pices. It  is  entitled  "The  Pipe  of  Desire,"  and 
was  written  by  Frederick  S.  Converse,  of 
Westwood,  Mass.  In  Boston,  two  years  ago, 
it  had  a  couple  of  provisional  performances 
which  were  highly  praised  by  the  connois- 
seurs. This  year  it  has  won  the  much  more 
substantial  honor  of  being  selected  from  a 
great  number  of  American  manuscripts  for 
presentation  in  New  York.  Not  only  the  com- 
poser, but  the  author  of  the  text  of  the  opera, 
George  Edward  Barton,  is  an  American,  and 
an  American  "freedom  of  structure"  in  its 
musical  form  i$  discerned  by  The  Outlook. 
The  same  paper  says  that  "in  symbolizing 
lawless  strength  and  the  Nemesis  which  fol- 


lows the  lawless  use  of  strength,  the  work  is 
peculiarly  applicable  to   America." 

In  its  theme,  however,  "The  Pipe  of  De- 
sire" is  poetic  and  universal  rather  than  na- 
tional. It  deals  with  a  land  that  never  was — 
the  land  of  the  elves  and  fairies. 

As  the  curtain  rises,  a  woodland  glade  is 
shown.  It  is  the  season  of  early  Spring.  The 
elves  are  busy  at  work  under  the  direction  of 
their  king  and  master,  the  Old  One,  when  sud- 
denly, from  the  valley  below,  is  heard  the 
song  of  a  mortal.  Ordinarily,  it  is  not  per- 
mitted that  an  elf  should  allow  a  mortal  to 
gaze  upon  him,  but  to-day  the  intoxication  of 
Springtime  is  in  their  veins,  and  the  elves 
respond  to  lolan's  voice.  He  soon  appears, 
telling  them  joyously  of  his  coming  marriage 
with  Naoia,  and  inviting  them  all  to  the  wed- 
ding. In  vain  the  Old  One  warns  his  fol- 
lowers against  this  familiarity  with  a  member 
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of  an  alien  race.  They  disregard  his  wishes, 
and  when  lolan  scoffs  at  the  Old  One  and 
demands  some  proof  of  his  kingship,  they 
clamor  that  he  play  for  them  on  the  magic 
pipe  that  hangs  around  his  neck.  This  pipe, 
it  seems,  is  the  very  symbol  of  his  power;  it 
is  the  pipe  which  God  gave  to  Lilith  in  Eden. 
Sorely  against  his  will,  the  Old  One  plays  for 
them  the  Dance  of  Spring.  His  heart  is  al- 
ready full  of  forebodings,  and  the  course  of 
events  shows  that  there  is  good  reason  for 
them.  For  lolan,  drunk  with  a  sense  of 
power,  snatches  the  pipe  and  tries  to  play 
upon  it.  The  music  rouses  in  him  a  desire  for 
his  betrothed,  and  the  magic  of  the  pipe  com- 
pels her  to  come  to  him.  She  is  sick  of  a 
fever,  but  still  she  must  come,  bare-footed  and 
delirious,  through  the  woods.  lolan,  when  he 
realizes  what  has  happened,  would  give  his 
very  life  to  prevent  her  coming.  But  it  is  too 
late  now;  and  her  feverish  journey  over  rocks, 
through  thorn  bushes,  across  icy  streams,  ends 
with  her  death  in  his  arms.  Then  lolan,  in 
his  grief  and  anguish,  curses  God: 

Where  is  this  God? 

Where  dwelleth   He? 

For  I  would  take  Him  in  my  hands 

And  throttle  Him. 

You  God,  if  you  have  heard  me  on  my  knees 

Give  thanks  for  every  pittance 

Won  by  reeking  toil. 

See,  as  I  hurl  the  gold  you've  turned  to  lead 

Back  in  your  mocking  face, 

And  hear  me  curse  you ! 

No,  fool,  there  is  no  God, 

And — I  am  all  alone. 

The  Old  One  replies: 

There  is  a  God  whose  laws  unchanging 

No  man  may  hope  to  disobey. 

Upon  His  Pipe  you  blew  your  one  desire. 

Forced  your  own  will  upon  the  ordained  way. 

Man  has  his  will, 

Man  pays  the  penalty. 

His  earthly  happiness  ended,  his  possessions 
become  worthless  in  his  hands,  lolan  confesses 
his  wilfulness  and  dies,  while  the  elves  chant: 
"All  is  not  amiss — nothing  is  wasted." 

The  music  of  the  opera  is  declared  to  show 
the  influence  of  Wagner  and  the  Italians.  A 
New  York  Times  critic  compares  it  with 
Puccini.     The  Outlook  says   : 

"Mr.  Converse  has  used  the  Wagnerian  idiom 
with  its  tnelos  and  its  leading  motives.  If  in  a 
single  hearing  the  music  does  not  seem  to  be 
marked  by  a  distinct  style  which  is  recognizable 
as  the  composer's  own,  it  is  by  no  means  marked 
by  the  insmcerity  of  mere  imitation;  it  it  spon- 
taneous  and   expressive   of  the  progression  of 


dramatic  feeling  from  beginning  to  end.  Mf. 
Converse  has  written  what  musicians  call  a  good 
'score.'  Both  orchestrally  and  vocally  it  is  the 
work  of  a  man  who  understands  his  medium." 

To  this  the  musical  critic  of  a  Boston  paper 
adds  the  eulogistic  comment: 

"The  first  impression  of  Mr.  Converse's  music — 
it  comes  even  in  the  prelude — is  almost  intoxi- 
cating. There  have  been  a  few  operas  by  Ameri- 
can composers  on  our  stage.  There  are  a  few 
more  in  their  desks.  In  one  respect  these  operas 
are  all  alike.  They  show  little  or  no  'feeling,'  as 
painters  say,  for  the  theatre.  They  have  the 
symphonic  instinct  more  or  less  plentifully,  but 
the  instinct  for  the  theatre  is  lacking  in  them — 
the  theatrical  imagination  that  projects  what  it 
sees  and  feels  upon  those  that  look  and  listen. 
Mr.  Converse  has  this  'feeling,'  instinct,  and 
imagination.  There  are  twenty  tokens  of  it 
throughout  the  opera — in  his  power  of  dramatic 
climax,  in  his  ability  to  make  the  vivid,  empha- 
sizing, illuminating  phrase  in  voice  or  orchestra 
at  the  poignant  moment,  in  the  steady  variety  of 
treatment,  in  the  weaving  of  voices,  instruments, 
speech  and  action  into  a  significant,  moving  and 
musically  beautiful  whole ;  in  his  skill  to  summon 
and  maintain  communicating  atmosphere  and 
mood.  He  feels  his  characters  and  their  emo- 
tions intimately.  He  moves  in  the  atmosphere  in 
which  they  move.  Then  he  translates  all  these 
things  into  his  music  and  straightway  his  listeners 
grasp  and  feel  them.  To  do  this  is  the  first  con- 
cern of  opera,  as  we  understand  it  nowadays. 
Earlier,  perhaps,  than  we  had  reason  to  expect, 
there  is  an  American  composer  with  an  unmis- 
takable  aptitude   for   it. 

"The  leading  motives  are  not  prosaic  labels. 
They  are  poetic,  musical  ideas,  persuading  the 
listener,  ripe  for  the  freest  play,  when  the  imagin- 
ation and  the  £xpressive  power  of  the  composer 
make  them  fertile.  He  turns  this  development 
lyric,  dramatic,  choral  as  he  wills.  He  knows 
the  deep  eloquence  or  the  clear,  sharp  suggestion 
of  the  orchestra  and  of  the  individual  instrument 
in  it.  Yet  he  respects  the  voices  and  seizes  some 
of  their  finest  and  most  persuasive  powers.  And 
he  fuses  voices  and  instruments  into  a  jointless 
and  an  almost  inevitable  whole.  Not  once  does 
he  seek  an  'effect*  for  its'  own  sake.  Throughout 
it  is  music  of  the  theatre  as  opera  must  be.  It 
is  also  the  music  of  passion,  romance,  and  the 
glamor  of  vague,  far-off,  dreamy,  heavy  and  wist- 
ful things.  Yet  it  is  also  the  music  of  uncon- 
trolled imagination  and  ordered  mastery  of  means. 
Once  more — by  many  a  sign  a  genuine  composer 
of  opera  has  risen  in  America." 

"The  Pipe  of  Desire"  is  but  the  culmination 
of  a  long  list  of  Mr.  Converse's  compositions. 
Among  his  better-known  works  are  the  inci- 
dental music  to  Percy  MacKaye's  "Jeanne 
d'Arc";  the  "Festival  of  Pan"  and  "Endy- 
mion's  Narrative"  for  orchestra;  "The  Mystic 
Trumpeter,"  an  orchestral  fantasy  after  Walt 
Whitman;  and  a  dramatic  poem,  "Job,"  smng 
with  svccess  a  year  ago  at  the  Worcester  Fes- 
tival, and  more  recently  at  Hambvrg, 
Germany. 


Science  and  Discovery 


A  TORPEDO  THAT  REACHES  THE  VITALS  OF  A 

BATTLESHIP 


HE  destructive  effects  of  the  tor- 
pedo with  which  even  the  largest 
of  existing  battleships  is  ordin- 
arily equipped  are  not  so  wide- 
spread nor  so  fatal  as  the  great 
size  of  the  charge — amounting  in  the  latest 
torpedoes  to  over  two  hundred  pounds — would 
lead  us  to  expect,  notes  The  Scientific  Ameri- 
can.    In  the  war  between  Russia  and  Japan, 


SECTION   OF   FORWARD   PORTION   OF  TORPEDO, 

SHOWING  THE  GUN  WITH   ITS  PROJECTILE 

AND  POWDER  CHARGE 

At  the  front  is  the  usual  war  head.  Back  of  this  is  a 
section  provided  with  two  diaphragms,  A  and  B,  in  which 
is  mounted  a  light  gun  of  large  caliber,  with  a  length 
of  ten  calibers,  whose  walls  are  less  than  an  inch  thick 
and  which  weighs  less  than  350  pounds.  It  is  built  of  a 
vanadium  steel  for  which  a  strength  of  nearly  250,000 
pounds  to  the  square  inch  is  claimed,  and  it  is  the  great 
strength  of  this  metal  in  proportion  to  its  weight  which 
has  rendered  it  possible  to  mount  such  a  gun  in  a  tor- 
pedo, and  yet  keep  within  the  limits  of  prescribed  weights 
and  proper  balance.  The  gun  is  loaded  with  a  charge  of 
smokeless  powder  and  with  a  high-explosive  projectile  D. 

ships  that  were  struck  by  torpedoes  could  pro- 
ceed to  port  or  move  into  some  desired  posi- 
tion for  repairs  under  their  own  steam.  The 
disparity  between  the  size  of  the  charge  and 
the  extent  of  the  damage  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  energy  of  the  gun  cotton  is  let  loose 
on  the  outside  of  the  ship  immediately  at  the 
skin  plating.  The  latter  is,  of  course,  subject 
to  widespread  damage,  a  large  rent  being  in- 
variably torn  in  the  side  of  the  battleship. 
Neverthel'^ss,  it  frequently  happens  that  the 
damage  is  confined  to  the  outer  skin.  The 
walls  of  the  inner  compartments  prove  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  resist  the  rush  of  gas  and  pre- 
vent the  passage  of  any  considerable  amount 
of  water  beyond  the  one  compartment  affected. 
The  object  aimed  at  in  the  newly  invented 
torpedo,  which  is  the  result  of  the  ingenuity 
of  Lieutenant-Commander  Cleland  Davis, 
United  States  Navy,  is  to  attack  not  merely 
the  outer  skin  of  a  battleship,  however  power- 
ful, but  the  vitali  of  the  ship  themselves— to 


enable  the  torpedo  to  carry  its  high  explosive 
charge,  or  a  portion  of  it,  through  the  inner 
bulkheads  of  the  ship,  where  it  can  be  deton- 
ated with  correspondingly  greater  destructive 
effect.  I 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  if  the 
new  torpedo  can  achieve  the  marvels  claimed 
lor  it  by  those  who  profess  to  speak  after  per- 
sonal observation  of  the  results  of  tests,  a  new 
lace  is  put  upon  every  aspect  of  the  all-big- 
gun-battleship  question.  The  largest  floating 
lortress  now  on  blue  water  would  be  no  better 
man  the  smallest  cruiser  in  any  active  squad- 
lun  if  a  torpedo  can  pierce  its  vitals  with  the 
rareness  claimed  for  the  Davis.  There  is 
much  interest  in  foreign  countries,  therefore, 
in  the  mechanism  of  the  new  giant  projectile. 
Perhaps  our  own  government  will  insist  upon 
having  a  monopoly  of  the  manufacture  of  the 
device,  the  principle  of  which  is  not  generally 
known. 

To  put  the  matter  in  untechnical  language, 
the  difference  between  the  standard  White- 
head torpedo  and  the  new  Davis  torpedo — 
which  recently  underwent  a  very  successful 
test — is  that  the  Whitehead  carries  a  charge 
of  gun  cotton  which  is  detonated  at  the  side 
of  the  battleship  at  the  exact  instant  of  con- 
tact, whereas  the  Davis  torpedo  carries,  in 
addition,  a  smokeless  powder  gun  which  at 
the  moment  of  impact  discharges  a  high  ex- 
plosive shell  into  the  interior  of  the  ship, 
where  it  is  exploded  by  a  short  time  fuse. 
The  means  by  which  these  results  are  secured 
in  the  case  of  the  Davis  torpedo  become  ap- 
parent by  a  study  of  the  accompanying 
diagram. 

At  the  instant  the  torpedo  strikes,  the  pow- 
der charge  within  the  gun  is  ignited,  and  the 
projectile  driven  forward  into  the  interior  of 
the  battleship.  If  no  fuse  is  employed,  the 
shell  will  pass  entirely  through  the  vessel.  If 
a  short-time  fuse  is  adjusted,  the  shell  may  be 
detonated  at  any  desired  distance  within  the 
vessel,  say  either  in  the  centre  of  the  boiler 
room  or  in  the  engine  room  or  magazine.  The 
fragments  of  the  torpedo  will  necessarily 
cause  a  large  amount  of  damage.    Moreover, 
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DIAGRAM  SHOWING  THE  TROLLEY  WIRE  BY  WHICH  THE  TORPEDO  WAS  DIRECTED  TO  THE 
TARGET,  AND  THE  CONDITION  OF  TARGET  AND  TORPEDO  AFTER  THE  ATTACK 


the  passage  of  the  shell  and  its  explosion  will 
serve  to  open  several  of  the  compartments 
of  the  ship,   and  involve   the   flooding  of   a 


larger  area  than  would  be  possible  or  at  least 
probable  if  the  torpedo  were  one  of  the 
ordinary  type. 


WHY    THE   AMERICAN    COLLEGE    MAN   IS   INEFFICIENT 


:5^  HAT   hopeless  mediocrity  which, 

T\\  as  some  men  of  science  have  al- 
ll  leged,  is  more  and  more  a  char- 
1/  acteristic  of  the  American  man, 
^Q  becomes,  in  thbse  fractions  of 
the  male  population  which  pass  through  our 
universities,  downright  inefficiency,  assuming 
the  soundness  of  the  latest  arguments  ad- 
vanced on  the  subject  in  The  Popular  Science 
Monthly  by  Dr.  James  P.  Munroe.  Somewhat 
the  same  conclusion  was  reached  some  time 
ago  by  that  brilliant  psychologist.  Dr.  Scrip- 
ture, who  thinks  that  we  tend  in  America  to 
produce  second  rate  botanists,  second  rate 
physicists,  second  rate  chemists  and  second 
raters  generally.  But  Dr.  Scripture  attributed 
the  evil  to  the  American  incapacity  for  detail 
whereas  Dr.  Munroe  suspects  that  the  trouble 
is  due  to  over-specialization  in  the  colleges. 
"What  can  be  expected  of  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  modern  world,"  asks  the  last  named 
student  of  the  problem,  "when  the  leaders 
of  American  life,  men  in  the  professions  and 
in  those  higher  institutions  which  prepare  for 
the  professions,  have  seemingly  gone  mad 
upon  the  question  of  specialization  ?"  Higher 
education  in  our  land  is  made  out,  in  this 
train  of  reasoning,  to  be  a  scheme  for  the  de- 
velopment of  extremes  of  inefficiency.  "Many 
a  green  tree  of  scholarship,  many  a  fair,  broad 
field  of  general  culture,  has  been  converted 
into  a  naked  waste  of  narrow  pedantry."    The 


instrument  of  this  progressive  degeneration  is 
specialization.     To  quote : 

"We  specialize  our  grammar  school  children 
in  bank  discount,  and  leave  them  to  lifelong  ig- 
norance of  what  mathematics  really  means.  We 
specialize  our  high  school  youth  in  battles  and 
sieges  and  permit  them  to  remain  ignorant  of  the 
great  historic  development,  through  industry  and 
commerce,  of  mankind.  We  specialize  our  col- 
lege youth  in  haphazard  electives,  each  taught  by 
a  specialist  and  most  of  them  unrelated  to  all 
the  others,  and  turn  that  youth  out  of  college  a 
veritable  ignoramus  in  regard  to  himself  and 
those  other  selves  with  whom  his  whole  subse- 
quent life  will  be  concerned.  We  send  out  from 
our  schools  of  applied  science  many  a  man  com- 
petent to  put  up  a  bridge,  but  not  competent  to 
put  up  a  good  front  among  his  equals,  wise  in 
the  handling  of  formulae,  but  ignorant  in  the  hand- 
ling of  men,  full  of  little  knacks  and  methods  of 
calculation,  but  empty  of  that  tact  and  intellectual 
skill  which  are  absolutely  essential  to  professional 
success. 

"The  college  teaching  of  literature,  for  example, 
is  being  dried  and  mummified  by  specialists  until 
the  study  of  human  thought  has  become  a  sort 
of  subterranean,  philological  treadmill,  with  never 
a  glimpse  into  the  wide,  high,  lasting  things  to 
which  literature  should  lead.  College  philosophy 
is,  as  a  rule,  but  a  comparative  anatomy  of  dead 
and  gone  systems,  never,  as  it  should  be,  an  in- 
spiration to  wisdom,  leading  to  the  love  of  and 
search  for  truth.  And  how  seldom  is  the  teach- 
ing of  science  a  real  search  into  fundamental 
principles  and  an  exposition  of  all-embracing 
truths?     .     .     . 

"In  our  schools  and  colleges  (and  especially 
in  our  professional  schools)  we  need  to  get  back 
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to  the  humanities — not  to  the  humanities  of  Greece 
and  Rome  as  expounded  in  Oxford  and  diluted 
in  America,  but  to  the  humanities  of  the  twentieth 
century.  For  the  study  of  the  real  humanities 
implies  a  working  knowledge  of  humankind,  of 
men.  We  have  been  so  overwhelmed  with  facts 
and  discoveries  and  theories  and  inventions  and 
names  and  classifications  that  we  are  forgetting 
that  the  main  fact  in  life  is  you  and  I." 

Give  a  boy,  give  a  student,  says  Dr.  Mun- 
roe,  all  the  facts  and  all  the  practice  he  can 
get  in  college,  provided  you  do  not  fail  to  give 
him  at  the  same  time  a  broad  outlook  upon 
history,  upon  human  experience  and  upon  hu- 
man life.  Whether  he  is  to  start  in  a  store, 
in  an  office,  or  as  a  drummer;  whether  he  is 
to  be  a  minister,  a  lawyer,  an  engineer  or  a 
doctor,  his  success  in  life  depends  enormously 
upon  his  ability  to  get  on  with  and  to  handle 
men.  He  cannot  have  that  success  unless  he 
is  broad,  catholic,  tolerant,  tactful  and  philo- 
sophical, not  as  a  specialist  but  as  a  man. 
By  success  is  not  meant,  of  course,  mere  finan- 
cial and  professional  success — tho  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  these  are  most  likely  to  be  achieved 
by  the  broadest  man — but  that  highest  suc- 
cess which  comes  through  the  widest  social 
usefulness: 

"The  curse  of  American  scholarship  and  _  of 
American  education  is  the  Ph.D.  For  in  exalting 
this  decoration  of  the  specialist,  we  arc  repeating 
the  error  of  the  Schoolmen,  who  confounded  eru- 
dition, which  dries  up  the  soul,  with  real  wisdom, 
which  expands  man  into  almost  the  very  image 
of  the  All- Wise,  Yet  this  hall-mark  of  erudition 
is  to-day  practically  essential  as  a  key  to  a  faculty 
position;  and  it  is  so,  not  because  there  seems 
any  valid  educational  reason  for  it,  but  largely 
because  it  is  required  in  Germany  and  looks  well 
in  the  prospectus.  As  a  result,  hundreds  of  young 
fellows  are  starving  themselves  and  impoverishing 
their  parents  in  order  to  secure  this  decoration. 
To  get  it  they  are  pursuing  so-called  special  in- 
vestigations, by  counting  the  number  of  adverbial 
clauses  in  Shakespeare,  or  by  sending  out  ques- 
tionnaires regarding  the  proportion  of  children 
who  twiddle  their  thumbs.  Having  scraped  to- 
gether thi5  fatuous  information,  they  are  spend- 
ing much  time  and  money  in  having  it  prmted, 
in  order  that  another  doctorial  dissertation  may 
be  added  to  the  dustiest  shelves  of  the  college 
library.  And  these  most  precious  years  of  a 
man's  life,  these  years  in  which  the  youth  ought 
to  be  learning  how  to  broaden  his  mind  and 
capacities,  how  to  deal  with  men,  how  to  handle 
his  faculties,  his  tongue  and  himself — these  the 
poor  fellow  is  selling  for  this  mess  of  pottage 
with  which  to  feed  the  trustees  of  some  lesser  or 
greater  university. 

"Having  been  admitted  to  the  teaching  staff  of 
the  university,  the  fledgling  Ph.D.,  if  he  is  to  hold 
his  place,  must  produce  something,  and  that  quick- 
ly. But  since  his  days,  as  a  subordinate  teacher, 
are  mainly  taken  up  in  such  intellect-killing  work 
as  correcting  thousands  of  themes  or  counting 
the  apparatus  in  the  laboratory,  how  he  is  to  get 


that  breadth,  experience  and  wisdom  which  alone 
can  make  what  he  is  expected  to  produce  of  any 
value  to  the  world?  Half-starved  physically  and 
wholly  starved  intellectually  and  socially,  his  only 
alternative  is  to  specialize  still  more,  digging,  like 
a  woodpecker,  into  some  wormhole  of  erudition 
in  the  hope  of  extracting  from  it  a  maggot  large 
enough  to  placate  the  learned  university  public 
accustomed  thus  to  be  fed  by  young  doctors  of 
philosophy.  This  digging  is  politely  called  re- 
search; but  it  is  the  sorriest  counterfeit  of  the 
genuine  thing,  being  but  perfunctory  and  profitless 
grubbing.  True  research  must  be  founded  upon 
wide  scholarship,  upon  profound  knowledge  of 
men,  and  upon  extensive  acquaintance  with  the 
world  of  letters  and  oi  thing[s.  To  compel  such 
callow  men  as  these  to  specialize  is  to  condemn 
them  to  intellectual  suicide,  and,  in  so  doing,  to 
kill  true  scholarship. 

"In  this  hard-hearted  word  it  would  not  very 
much  matter  that  these  poor  aspirants  should 
waste  their  intellectual  powers  in  this  way,  did  it 
affect  only  them  and  their  long-suffering  wives. 
But  it  is  these  men,  as  a  rule,  who  become  pro- 
fessors and  heads  of  departments,  it  is  they  who 
determine  the  atmosphere  and  the  trend  of  the 
colleges,  it  is  this  type  of  specialist  who  is  set- 
tmg  the  standards  of  learning  and  of  scholarship 
for  America." 

Every  American,  proceeds  the  authority  we 
are  quoting,  must  agree  that  for  some  rea- 
son we  are  not  in  this  country  producing  our 
due  proportion  of  first  class  men,  of  great 
men,  of  efficient  men.  "There  are,  of  course, 
many  excuses  which  may  properly  be  offered, 
but  one  of  the  fundamental  reasons  is  that  we 
permit  our  promising  youth  to  specialize  too 
soon."  Consequently  their  scholarship,  to 
paraphrase  Bacon,  is  that  of  "boys  who  can 
talk  but  who  cannot  generate."  To  produce 
men  with  the  loins  from  which  will  spring 
great  contributions  to  human  thought  we  must 
gradually.  Professor  Munroe  says,  make  over 
our  whole  system  of  elementary  education,  so 
that  youth,  instead  of  being  put  through  vast 
machines  for  imparting  facts  shell  oe  put 
into  small  classes  under  intellectually  strong 
women,  and  especially  under  intellectually 
strong  and  morally  strong  men,  who  shall 
really  develop  that  boy's  mind  and  character. 
We  must  then  persuade  the  college  authori- 
ties not  to  turn  callow  under-graduates  into 
a  jungle  of  courses  taught  by  specialists  but 
to  lay  out  for  those  boys  really  developing  and 
strengthening  coherent  work  which  shall  make 
them  acquainted,  as  far  as  they  can  learn  at 
that  time  of  life,  with  men,  society,  philosophy 
and  genuine  wisdom.  As  to  professional 
training,  the  physicians  are  getting  most  near- 
ly at  the  heart  of  the  problem  by  means  of 
their  clinics,  their  hospital  and  "externe" 
training,  through  which  the  embryo  physician 
studies  not  medicine  but  human  life. 
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CURRENT  LITERATURE 
CAN    FISH     HEARj? 


GENERAL  and  widespread  im- 

A»y,  pression  that  fish  have  no  sense 
^  of  hearing — at  any  rate  such  as 
'*•  we  understand  it — is  combated 
by  an  authority  on  pisciculture, 
Major  H.  A.  Forbes  Knapton,  I.M.S.,  who 
writes  in  The  Badminton  Magazine.  The 
opinion  that  fish  can  not  hear  is  shared,  he 
admits,  by  many  scientists  whom  it  might  be 
inferred  "experience  and  observation  would 
have  taught  otherwise."  That  opinion,  says 
Major  Knapton,  has  probably  originated  from 
the  fact  that  fish  have  no  external  orifice  for 
the  reception  of  sounds.  The  reason  for  this 
is  obvious: 

"In  their  [the  fishes']  natural  element  the 
vibrations  of  the  liquid  medium  caused  by  sound 
are  far  more  intense  than  they  are  in  air,  so  that 
a  tympanic  membrane  such  as  mammals  are  pos- 
sessed of  would  be  a  superfluity,  since  it  can  be 
readily  transmitted  to  the  sensorium  through  the 
bones  of  the  skull,  which  in  many  instances  are 
very  thin  just  over  the  seat  of  the  auditory  ap- 
paratus. In  the  medical  profession,  if  a  patient 
complains  of  deafness  there  is  an  infallible  method 
of  testing  whether  the  disability  is  due  to  the 
actual  loss  of  the  function  to  convey  the  impres- 
sion to  the  brain  through  disease  or  failure  of 
the  sensitive  nerves,  or  merely  of  the  mechanical 
arrangement  which  conducts  the  vibrations  to  the 
nerve-endings.  The  simple  expedient  of  placing 
a  watch  against  the  temple  will  solve  the  ques- 
tion at  once.  In  the  latter  case,  if  the  nervous 
organism  is  healthy  the  ticking  of  the  watch  is 
transmitted  through  the  solid  bone  to  the  organ 
especially  adapted  to  communicate  the  vibration 
to  the  understanding,  and  it  can  be  heard  dis- 
tinctly. The  fish  under  normal  conditions  is  in 
much  the  same  position  as  a  man  whose  mechan- 
ical apparatus  for  the  reception  of  aerial  vibra- 
tions has  got  out  of  order,  and  can  only  hear 
when  they  are  conducted  through  the  bone,  in 
direct  contact  with  a  solid  or  liquid  in-  which  they 
are  produced. 

"All  fish,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
Amphioxus — which  is  not  really  a  fich  at  all — 
are  provided  with  an  apparatus  in  a  modified  form 
somewhat  similar  to  the  organs  of  hearing  in 
terrestrial  animals.  Hence  we  are  justified  in  in- 
ferring from  this  circumstance  alone  that  altho 
they  may  not  be  able  to  exercise  a  delicate  appre- 
ciation of  tone,  they  are  not  only  quite  capable  of 
perceiving  ordinary  sounds,  but  can  determine  the 
direction   from   which  they   proceed." 

Anyone  who  has  ever  devoted  himself  to 
fishing  knows  the  importance  of  not  letting  the 
fish  see  him.  To  this  end  he  is  careful  to 
take  up  a  position  so  that  the  sun  does  not  cast 
his  shadow  on  the  water.  He  is  careful  also 
that  his  dress  is  of  a  uniform  quiet  shade 
of  brown,  gray  or   green,  devoid  of  white 


collar  or  cuffs,  which,  from  their  brightness 
in  comparison  with  the  surroundings,  make 
conspicuous  objects  plainly  visible  from  some 
distance  below  the  surface  of  a  deep  pool.  The 
quick  movement  of  the  arm  when  casting,  with 
half  an  inch  of  cuff  showing,  is  enough  to 
scare  any  fish,  and  when  so  frightened  they 
are  reluctant  to  return  to  the  charge,  even 
when  tempted  by  the  most  succulent  bait.  It 
would  appear,  too,  that  in  many  cases  they 
impart  their  fears  to  their  fellows  in  a  certain 
degree,  and  that  when  once  they  perceive  that 
something  unusual  is  happening  in  the  vicinity 
of  their  haunts,  whether  it  be  unaccustomed 
noises  produced  in  the  water  or  something 
moving  on  the  bank  which  they  do  not  under- 
stand, they  become  suspicious  of  the  most 
alluring  fly,  no  matter  how  skilfully  it  has 
been  cast  to  resemble  the  flight  of  an  insect, 
and  will  take  no  notice  of  it  even  when  it 
drops  within  a  yard  of  where  they  are  lying. 
Furthermore,  if  the  cause  of  their  uneasiness 
becomes  prolonged  or  obtrusive,  they  will  de- 
sert their  most  cherished  abodes  and  make  a 
bolt  for  a  less  disquieting  locality. 

Bearing  all  these  considerations  in  mind,  we 
are  in  a  position  to  consider  the  problem  of 
the  hearing  of  fishes  by  studying  the  methods 
of  the  natives  of  Sind  in  their  peculiar  pursuit 
of  their  finny  prey.  Here  is  a  description  of 
their  preparations  for  action; 

"When  the  water  becomes  clear,  and  the  weeds 
are  well  grown  on  the  bottom,  the  boatmen  begin 
to  locate  the  favorite  feedmg  grounds  of  the 
fish,  and,  having  selected  a  suitable  spot,  they 
proceed  to  enclose  it  with  netting,  hung  on  a 
series  of  poles  arranged  in  a  circle  of  perhaps 
eighty  or  a  hundred  yards  diameter.  For  altho 
their  knowledge  of  mathematics  is  for  the  most 
part  of  a  very  elementary  nature,  long  experi- 
ence handed  down  from  generation  to  generation 
has  taught  them  that  by  making  the  enclosure 
circular  they  can  encompass  the  greatest  area 
with  a  given  amount  of  netting.  The  supports 
used  are  bamboo  stakes  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
thick  at  their  smaller  extremity,  the  other  end 
being  cut  to  a  point  and  driven  into  the  soft  soil 
of  the  bottom  until  only  about  six  inches  appears 
above  the  surface.  The  water  is  only  a  few  feet 
deep,  but  the  enormous  amount  of  vegetation  pre- 
cludes any  possibility  of  dragging  operations  on 
a  large  scale.  The  lower  edge  of  the  netting  is 
weighted  with  pebbles,  most  skilfully  tied  on  at 
frequent  intervals,  so  that  it  may  rest  on  the  bot- 
tom throughout  its  entire  length ;  the  upper  border 
is  supported  between  the  poles  by  a  series  of 
floats  made  of  short  lengths  of  pampas-grass  stalks 
(a  plant  found  in  abtmdance  in  the  district) 
doubled  over  two  or  three  times  and  secured  by 
a  piece  of  string  in  the  center;  these  stalks  whea 
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bent  flatten  out  and  crack  half-way  through,  but 
do  not  break  entirely,  and  as  they  are  practically 
hollow  they  are  sufficiently  buoyant  to  keep  the 
net  from  sinking.  The  whole  arrangement  is  a 
marvel  of  ingenuity  and  resource,  cornbined  with 
extraordinary  cheapness.  Compare  this  with  the 
cost  of  the  lead  and  pieces  of  cork  affixed  for  a 
similar  purpose  to  the  seines  used  on  our  own 
coasts. 

"When  the  boatmen  have  enclosed  a  large  area 
of  water  in  this  manner,  and  carefully  examined 
the  way  the  net  falls  all  round  to  make  sure  that 
there  is  no  opening  through  which  the  fish_  might 
escape,  it  is  raised  for  about  one-third  of  its  cir- 
cumference, the  lower  part  is  drawn  up  and  hung 
over  the  tops  of  the  poles,  and  the  fold  thereby 
left  sagging  in  the  water  is  thrown  over  it  again, 
so  as  to  leave  as  free  a  passage  as  possible  for  the 
fish  to  enter.  The  boats  then  range  themselves 
in  a  large  semicircle,  or  more  correctly  speaking 
in  a  three-quarter  circle,  about  twenty  yards  apart, 
the  fourth  quarter  being  represented  by  the  por- 
tion of  the  enclosure  where  the  net  has  been 
raised." 

Having  thus  prepared  for  action,  the  occu- 
pants of  the  boats  begin  gradually  to  con- 
verge towards  the  opening,  making  all  the 
noise  and  plashing  they  can.  Brass  platters 
are  beaten  incessantly.  The  effect  of  some  fif- 
teen or  twenty  punts  or  small  river  boats  all 
actively  engaged  in  this  peculiarly  noisy  mode 
of  fishing  can  better  be  imagined  than  de- 
scribed. It  can  be  heard  for  a  distance  of  two 
or  three  miles  as  a  long  sustained  roar,  and  no 
doubt  is  sufficiently  alarming  to  the  denizens 
of  the  v^rater  only  a  itvf  feet  off.  Their  one 
idea  is  to  get  away  from  it  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible. Perhaps  a  few  of  the  more  courageous 
of  the  fish  double  back  under  the  line  of  boats 
and  so  save  themselves.  The  majority  of  the 
fish  follow  the  only  direction  of  escape  from 
the  terrifying  din.  This  leads  directly  to  the 
netted  enclosure,  where  they  enjoy  compara- 
tive peace  for  a  time  while  the  boats  close  in 
upon  the  opening  in  an  almost  solid  phalanx, 
extending  in  an  arc  of  a  circle  corresponding 
to  the  portion  of  the  circumference  where  the 
nets  have  been  raised  to  allow  the  fish  thus 
driven  to  enter.  The  netting  is  then  dropped 
all  around,  imprisoning  in  a  relatively  small 
space  many  hundreds  which  previously  had 
been  scattered  over  the  whole  area  of  these 
operations,  three  or  four  times  greater  in 
extent. 

This  completes  the  first  stage  of  the  proceed- 
ings. The  second  consists  in  catching  the  fish 
so  entrapped. 

At  a  spot  close  to  the  perimeter  of  the  en- 
closure a  smaller  net  is  erected  on  poles,  as  in 
the  former  case  just  appearing  above  the  sur- 
face, so  arranged  that  the  ground  plan  is  in 


the  form  of  the  capital  of  an  Ionic  column  or 
a  pair  of  rams'  horns  set  in  the  skull — that  is, 
two  helices  running  in  opposite  directions, 
each  made  up  of  one  and  a  half  turns,  having 
the  outer  curves  connected  by  a  straight  piece. 
This  answers  the  same  purpose  as  the  stockade 
of  an  elephant  keddah.  There  is  a  space  be- 
tween the  helices  on  the  side  toward  the-  boun- 
dary of  the  enclosing  net  wide  enough  to 
admit  three  boats  abreast,  through  which  the 
fish  can  enter.  About  a  foot  all  around  out- 
side the  keddah  a  second  set  of  poles  are  fixed, 
which  follow  its  curves  exactly,  corresponding 
stick  for  stick  with  its  supports,  but  rising 
three  feet  out  of  the  water.  To  them  is  at- 
tached a  net  which  hangs  down  loosely,  the 
lower  border  being  fastened  to  the  top  of  the 
inner  set  of  poles,  allowing  it  to  sag  in  the 
water  about  six  inches  below  the  surface,  thus 
forming  a  sort  of  pocket  all  around,  extend- 
ing upwards  on  the  outer  line  into  a  screen. 
The  boats  collect  at  the  far  side  of  the  large 
enclosure  diametrically  opposite  to  the  keddah, 
and,  pursuing  the  same  tactics  as  before,  drive 
the  fisli  towards  it  by  splashing  with  their  punt 
poles  and  rattling  their  frying  pans  as  if  to 
wake  the  dead. 

"Thev  advance  in  perfect  order,  keeping  a  regu- 
lar alignment,  extending  as  thev  get  to  the  centre 
where  the  space  is  broadest  and  closing  up  again 
as  they  near  the  opnosite  side.  Those  at  the 
extreme  ends  of  the  line  then  get  a  little  in  ad- 
vance, and  as  they  come  to  the  keddah  turn  in- 
wards and  almost  comnletely  fill  the  space  be- 
tween it  and  the  o'ltside  circular  netting.  The 
excitement  waxes  fast  and  furious,  the  hubbub 
becomes  deafening,  every  man  and  boy  shouts  his 
hardest.  They  stamp  with  their  bare  feet  and 
frantically  thump  the  deck  with  anything  thev 
can  lay  their  hands  on.  I  saw  one  enthusiastic 
vouth  vigorouslv  bumping  the  ship's  chulah.  a 
half-baked  earthenware  pan.  fully  three  inches 
thick  and  weighing  about  forty  nounds.  used  as 
a  fireplace  to  cook  their  food  when  afloat.  Bv 
this  inward  movement  the  three  boats  on  each 
flank  approach  the  entrance  of  the  keddah  in  on- 
posite  directions:  those  on  one  side  stop:  the 
others,  still  keeping  abreast,  continue  to  wheel 
round  and  enter  it. 

"When  thev  have  completely  blocked  the  open- 
ing between  the  horns  the  infernal  din  suddenly 
ceases,  giving  rise  to  a  sense  of  calm  peaceful- 
ness,  like  that  which  follows  the  sound  of  the 
one  o'clock  hooter  in  a  boiler-makers'  yard,  the 
crews  abandon  the  sticks  and  poles  with  which 
they  have  been  belaboring  the  boat's  timbers, 
some  of  them  jump  into  the  water,  and  so  dense 
is  the  crowd  of  terrified  fish  in  that  small  space 
that  they  are  easily  caught  in  the  hand." 

The  procedure.  Major  Forbes  thinks,  sets  at 
rest  any  question  as  to  whether  fish  are  capable 
of  hearing  or  not. 
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WHY    THE    TEETH    OF    THE    PRESENT    GENERATION 

ARE    SO    BAD 


crnHE  question  why  the  teeth  of  the 

r-|-i  \C    present  generation  are  so  bad  has 

I       l\     puzzled  the  dental  profession  no 

jj     less   than   the   public   generally. 

tV  With  each  successive  generation 
of  men  the  urgency  of  an  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem has  become  more  imperious.  When  the 
pathology  of  dental  decay  was  fully  elucidated 
it  was  thought  by  many  that  in  this  we  had 
also  an  answer  to  the  problem.  But,  observes 
that  noted  surgeon  dentist  and  doctor  of  medi- 
cine, Professor  J.  Sim  Wallace,  of  London, 
this  was  not  so.  The  question  still  remained 
unanswered,  he  says,  so  far  as  the  lay  public 
was  concerned.  The  elaborate  investigations 
which  were  undertaken  after  the  pathology  of 
dental  decay  or  caries  was  established  prac- 
tically all  ended  with  negative  results.  How- 
ever, Dr.  Wallace  is  convinced  that  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem,  notwithstanding  a  popu- 
lar impression  to  the  contrary,  is  now  an  ac- 
complished fact.  The  knowledge  of  the  cause 
of  the  disease  which  science  has  at  last  at- 
tained enables  us  to  devise  a  means  of  prevent- 
ing the  disease  itself. 

A  distinguished  student  of  the  problem  has 
defined  dental  caries  as  a  chemically  parasit- 
ical process  consisting  of  two  distinctly 
marked  changes — decalcification  or  softening 
of  the  tissue  and  dissolution  of  the  softened 
residue.  If  we  make  a  little  addition,  says 
Doctor  Wallace,  and  say  dental  caries  is  a 
chemically  parasitical  process  depending  upon 
undue  lodgment  of  fermentable  carbohydrates 
and  acid-forming  micro-organisms,  we  will 
find,  he  thinks,  that  this  epitomizes  not  only 
the  pathological  aspects,  but  the  causes  of  the 
disease.  It  is  now  proved  that  we  are  not  to 
look  merely  to  the  existence  of  carbohydrates 
in  the  food  as  the  cause  of  the  disease,  but 
rather  to  those  conditions  which  lead  to  their 
undue  lodgment  and  consequent  fermentation. 
The  conditions  which  favor  this  undue  lodg- 
ment of  carbohydrate  food  may  be  divided 
into  two  groups — first,  those  resulting  from 
the  constitution  or  nature  of  the  individual, 
and  second  those  resulting  from  the  nature  or 
constitution  of  the  food.  To  quote  from  the 
London  Lancet,  which  publishes  Doctor  Wal- 
lace's paper: 

"The  first  group  includes  oecuHarities  in  the 
teeth  themselves — e.g.,  pits,  abnormally  deep  fis- 
sures, abnormal  shapes  of  teeth  favoring  the  lodg- 


ment of  food,  and  the  size  of  the  teeth.  These 
may  all  be  regarded  as  in  the  main  hereditary 
and  they  have  been  recognized  as  predisposing 
causes  of  caries  ever  since  the  pathology  of  the 
disease  was  established.  But  as  these  same  pecu- 
liarities existed  in  previous  generations,  and  exist 
even  at  the  present  day  in  anthropoid  apes,  they 
throw  no  light  whatever  on  the  question  why  the 
teeth  of  the  present  day  are  so  bad. 

"The  next  constitutional  conditions  which  favor 
the  lodgment  of  food  are  certain  developmental 
defects,  pits,  and  grooves,  such  as  result  from 
hypoplasia  of  the  enamel.  This  is  rarely  present 
in  the  temporary,  but  occurs  in  the  permanent 
set  in  about  6  per  cent,  of  children.  As  a  rule, 
hypoplasia  is  believed  to  result  from  some  con- 
stitutional disease  during  the  development  of  the 
enamel.  I  do  not  know  of  any  statistics  on  the 
point,  but  perhaps  hypoplasia  may  be  rather  more 
prevalent  than  it  was  in  past  generations  on  ac- 
count of  a  grreater  amount  of  disease  among  chil- 
dren of  the  present  day  than  in  past  generations 
or  on  account  of  more  children  affected  with  such 
diseases  coming  to  maturity.  If,  however,  this  is 
claimed  as  a  cause  of  the  prevalence  of  dental 
caries  it  must  be  a  very  small  factor  indeed.  Akin 
to  this  is  the  idea  that  on  account  of  defective 
development  ■  of  the  teeth  their  molecular  consti- 
tution may  in  some  way  predispose  them  to  de- 
cay, even  tho  there  is  no  visible  defect  in  the 
enamel,  and  there  has  been  a  belief  widely  preva- 
lent that  the  decreased  amount  of  breast  feeding 
may  have  seriously  affected  the  constitution  of  the 
teeth  in  this  way.  Clinical  evidence,  however, 
does  not  appear  to  favor  this  idea  very  much, 
for  the  amount  of  caries  in  breast-fed  children 
is  almost  as  great  as  among  the  bottle-fed  chil- 
dren. Moreover,  as  the  bottle  feeding  is  more 
likely  to  be  unduly  prolonged,  and  so  to  affect 
the  teeth  after  their  eruption,  even  altho  there 
may  be  more  caries  among  the  bottle-fed,  it  does 
not  necessarily  follow  that  it  is  due  to  defective 
constitution  of  the  teeth." 

Referring  to  a  more  important  branch  of 
the  subject  next — certain  changes  in  the  food 
stuffs  which  tend  to  increase  the  lodgeability 
of  the  carbohydrates  and  acid-forming  micro- 
organisms— Doctor  Wallace  notes  that  the 
carbohydrate  food  stuffs  have  undergone  great 
changes.  Cellulose  in  the  natural  or  un- 
cooked state  is,  as  a  rule,  of  a  consistency 
which  stimulates  vigorous  mastication;  but  in 
civilized  countries  the  cellulose  is  cooked,  soft- 
ened, and  often  altogether  extracted  from  the 
food,  so  that  the  effect  which  it  has  in  its 
natural  state  is  almost  lost.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
presumed  that  in  the  state  in  which  it  is  fre- 
quently presented  it  helps  to  clog  the  crevices 
rather  than  to  brush  away  the  bacteria  and 
fermentable  food  particles  which  may  lodge 
around  the  teeth.    In  fact,  the  absence  of  eel- 
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lulose  in  a  form  which  should  stimulate  the 
pleasurable  activity  of  efficient  mastication 
practically  nullifies  the  mechanical,  the  hydro- 
dynamical,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  chem- 
ico-physiological  self-cleansing  processes  of 
the  mouth.  In  regard  to  starch-food,  Doctor 
Wallace  observes  that  when  cooked  or  boiled 
it  becomes  of  a  pasty  nature,  easily  convertible 
into  sugar.  Therefore,  when  taken  in  the 
food  unaccompanied  by  food  of  a  detergent 
nature,  it  is  eminently  fitted  to  lodge  and 
undergo  acid  fermentation  in  the  mouth. 
Lastly  he  refers  to  sugar: 

"Sugar  has  long  been  supposed  to  have  a  dele- 
terious effect  upon  the  teeth.     The  investigations 
of  Miller,  however,  tended  to  show  in  his  opin- 
ion that  it  was  to  be  considered  as  less  harmful 
to  the  teeth  than  starch ;  and  the  fact,  or  at  least 
the  supposed   fact,   that  children  who  consumed 
large  quantities  of  sugar  from  the  sugar-cane  were 
relatively   free    from    dental    caries    gave  rise   in 
the  minds  of  most  dentists  to  the  idea  that  the 
'sugar   bogey'  had  been   slain.    And  altho   most 
would  admit  that  neither  starch  nor  sugar  could 
be  beneficial,  there  was,  of  course,  little  use  of 
talking    about    preventing    children    eating    both 
sugary  and  starchy  foods.     Miller  based  his  criti- 
cism largely  on  the  fact  that  sugar  was  readily 
soluble  and  was  therefore  'soon  carried  away  or 
so  diluted  with  saliva  as  to  be  rendered  harm- 
less.'   Clinical    evidence,    however,    supports    the 
idea  that  the  sugars  are  more  harmful  than  the 
starches,  no  doubt  from  the  fact  that,  in  addition 
to    inversion,    cane-sugar  undergoes    a    mannitic 
fermentation,  forming  a  gummy  substance  which 
not  only  clings  about  the  teeth  but  also  tends  to 
catch  other  particles  of  food  and  to  retain  them 
in  contact  with  the  teeth  also.     Secondly,  sugar 
hampers  the  action  of  the  saliva,  and  lastly  the 
method  of  eating  sugar  in  the  form  of  bonbons 
causes   a   continuous   supply  of  this   fermentable 
material  to  be  available  for  the  acid-forming  bac- 
teria lodging  in  the  crevices  of  the  teeth.     More- 
over,   concentrated    sugar   stich    as    one    gets    in 
sweets   has   an    irritating   effect   on   the   mucous 
membrane,    and    it    is    probable    that    the   mucus 
secreted  under  these  conditions  may  rather  favor 
the   retention    of    food   particles    than    otherwise. 
With    regard    to   the    relative    excellence    of    the 
teeth  among  the  natives  in  the  sugar-cane  planta- 
tions, this  is  of  course  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  fibrous   cellulose   of  the  cane  stimulates  the 
self-cleansing   factors    most  thoroly.     I     do     not 
know  whether  cane  or  grape  sugars  are  the  most 
harmful ;   it  seems  pretty  certain,  however,  as  a 
clinical    fact    that    sugar    as    usually     consumed, 
sweets,  marmalade,  jam,  etc.,  is  markedly  harm- 
ful to  the  teeth,  and  as  it  appears  to  be  necessary 
for  medical  men  to  tell  their  patients  to  'knock 
off*  sugar  for  so  many  comnlaints  we  may  soon 
have  to  petition  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
to  nut  a  heavy  tax  on  sugar,  whatever  our  polit- 
ical  opinions    may   be.      Moreover,    inasmuch   as 
bread,  which  is  the  chief  source  of  proteid  among 
the  poor,  contains  an  excess  of  carbohydrates,  the 
spending  of  money  by  this  class  on  sugar  is  prac- 
tically sheer  waste." 


Now  that  we  know  the  role  of  the  food- 
stuflFs  in  the  etiology  of  caries,  it  is  possible 
for  us.  Doctor  Wallace  thinks,  to  show  how 
the  disease  may  be  prevented,  and  where  the 
method  has  been  commenced  at  a  sufficiently 
early  age  the  results  have  so  far  been  abso- 
lutely perfect.     For  the  first  six  months  of  a 
child's  life  it  is  accustomed,  as  a  general  thing, 
to  the  extraction  of  its  food  from  the  mother's 
breast.    Why  should  we  not  take  a  hint  from 
nature?     Mother's     milk,     when     the     child 
reaches  its  ninth  month,  does  not  become  more 
solid — rather  less  so.     Suppose  we  give  cow's 
milk.     Why   should   we  make   it  less   diluted 
than  it  was  before,  seeing  that  the  time  ap- 
proaches when  the  child  will  and  can  eat  solid 
food  and  drink  liquid  water?     The  child  has 
been   accustomed  for   all   the  months  it  has 
existed  to  have  its  mother's  nipple  in  its  mouth 
(or  an  artificial  substitute),  and  from  this  it 
has  been  able  to  express  or  suck  liquid  food. 
When  it  is  determined  to  give  the  child  solid 
food,  why  not  let  it  get  a  solid  piece  into  its 
mouth?     No  doubt  the  child  feels  that  toast 
and  butter  are  not  its  mother's  breast,  and  it 
certainly  subjects  the  toast  to  the  influence  of 
its  teeth.     It  gnaws  and  sucks  it.    The  gnaw- 
ing induces  a  flowing  of  saliva,  and  the  pytalin 
converts  the  starch.    The  child  continues  to 
suck  much  as  it  sucked  its  mother's  breast,  and 
its  palate  appreciates  that  it  is  actually  suck- 
ing liquid  out  of  the  solid  toast.    Gradually  the 
toast  disappears,  practically  in  the   form  of 
liquid,  down  the  child's  throat,  thoroly  pre- 
pared for  further  digestion  in  the  stomach. 

"Before  the  fourteenth  month,  or  at  least  be- 
fore the  first  temporary  molars  erupt,  true  masti- 
cation, of  course,  is  not  performed.  It  is  gnaw- 
ing which  is  indulged  in,  and  it  certainly  is  in- 
dulged in  by  all  children.  Should  they  not  be 
given  the  chance  to  gnaw  solid  food  they  will 
pick  up  the  pieces  of  stuff  they  find  on  the  floor 
and  gnaw  and  suck  them  instead,  unless  they  are 
supplied  with  a  'comforter,'  which  is  perhaps 
nearly  as  bad  and  generally  quite  as  dirty.  After 
the  child  has  had  its  bread  and  toast  to  sup- 
plement its  milk  diet,  say  twice  a  day  for  a  month 
or  two,  then  other  things  may  be  added,  such  as 
rusks  and  milk  puddings  made' sufficiently  solid, 
and  as  there  is  not  an  excess  of  albumin  in  the 
milk  (it  having  been  diluted),  boiled  fish  and 
chicken  may  be  given  in  small  amounts.  I  have 
had  some  little  experience  of  this  method  of  feed- 
ing infants,  and  I  can  say  most  unhesitatingly 
that  coughing,  choking,  or  spluttering  has  been 
conspicuous  only  by  its  total  absence.  But  this  is 
not  all;  the  desire  for  hard  food  remains.  The 
teeth  do  not  become  tender  nor  the  mouth  dirty 
nor  the  teeth  carious.  The  palate  is  not  cheated 
and  the  desire  for  excess  of  food  or  sweets  does 
not  exist.  The  alimentary  canal  performs  its 
functions  in  a  natural  and  healthy  manner,  and 
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by  the  age  of  two  and  a  half  years,  when  it  has 
its  full  set  of  temporary  teeth,  the  child  can  and 
may  be  allowed  to  eat  practically  any  food  which 
adults  habitually  consume." 

There  are  three  normal  processes  for  main- 
taining cleanliness  in  the  mouth.  There  is  the 
mechanical  process  of  efficient  mastication. 
There  is,  second,  the  chemico-physiological 
process  of  the  secretion  of  saliva  rich  in  ptya- 
line.  There  is,  third,  the  saprophytic  or  bac- 
terial process.  "In  the  whole  history  of  man 
or  animal  the  mouth  has  never  been  free  from 
bacteria.  And  the  bacterial  flora  of  the  mouth 
seems  to  play  an  important  part  in  its  hygiene. 
There  is  no  pepsin  or  other  ferment  in  the 
mouth  vi^hich  can  digest  or  liquefy  the  various 
albuminous  shreds  which  are  apt  to  lodge  be- 
tween the  teeth.  But  there  are  many  of  the 
mouth  bacteria  which  have  this  power." 

Such  being  the  most  important  factors  in 
oral  hygiene,  it  must  be  evident  on  the  whole 
that  the  dietary  of  children  should  be  of  a  con- 
sistency demanding  or  stimulating  efficient 
mastication.  In  other  words,  porridge  or  milk, 
milk  puddings,  soft  white  bread,  and  things  of 
this  sort  should  not  form  a  great  part  of  the 
meal.  As  bread  forms  a  considerable  part  of 
children's  meals,  the  easiest  way  to  insure  a 
reasonable  amount  of  hardness  is  to  substi- 
tute crisp  toast  or  baked  bread  or  crusty  bread 
rolls  for  the  plain  white  bread.  It  is,  how- 
ever, of  little  consequence  how  the  meal  is 
made  sufficiently  hard  to  stimulate  mastica- 
tion so  long  as  it  is  done.  Whether  oral  hy- 
giene, digestion  in  the  mouth  or  digestion  in 
the  stomach  be  taken  into  account,  the  neces- 
sity for  food  which  demands  efficient  mastica- 
tion is  obvious.    We  quote  again: 

"We  must  bear  in  mind  these  two  points:  the 
necessity  for  food  wfiich  demands  efficient  masti- 
cation, and,  secondly,  the  necessity  for  finishing  the 
meal^  in  such  a  way  that  the  mouth  will  be  left 
physiologically  clean.  Then  consider  actual  diet- 
aries, such  as  are  usually  found  at  the  present 
day,  and  we  find  that  they  frequently  violate  one 
or  more  of  the  physiological  requirements  we  have 
referred  to.  For  example,  the  following  is  quite 
a  common  breakfast:  porridge  and  milk,  an  egg; 
bread  and  marmalade,  and  milk,  tea .  or  coflFee. 
On  the  whole  this  meal  is  distinctly  too  soft,  and  on 
that  account  would  rather  discourage  efficient  mas- 
tication and  stimulate  simply  swallowing  the  food. 
On  this  account  the  detergent  effect  which  should 
accompany  mastication  is  lost,  and  the  food  is 
not  properly  insalivated  or  prepared  for  passage 
into  the  stomach.  Moreover,  it  may  be  presumed 
also  ttet  the  stomach  is  not  properly  prepared  for 
the  reception  of  the  food,  for  the  mastication  of 
food  has  an  effect  on  the  secretion  of  the  gastric 
iuices.    Secondly,   the  meal  being  finished   with 


bread  and  marmalade,  the  action  of  the  saliva  is 
hampered  by  the  presence  of  concentrated  sugar, 
and  the  sticky  or  lodgeable  nature  of  the  food 
tends  to  establish  all  the  requisite  conditions  for 
the  destruction  of  the  teeth.  It  may  be  asked 
what  should  be  recommended  rather  than  the 
breakfast  which  we  have  criticised.  Well,  a 
typical,  somewhat  similar,  and  yet  satisfactory 
breakfast  would  be :  bacon  or  bacon  and_  egg, 
baked  or  toasted  bread,  fresh  fruit,  e.g.,  a  slice  of 
a  melon  or  an  apple,  followed  by  tea  or  coffee. 
This  might  by  some  be  regarded  as  too  much. 
It  is  quite  easy  to  reduce  it  by  omitting  the 
bacon  or  egg  or  both.  And  if  for  any  reason  the 
fresh  fruit  is  not  desired  it  may  possibly  be 
omitted  also  without  harm  resulting,  provided  the 
tea  or  coffee  is  taken  o//^r  the  meal. 

"With  regard  to  the  next  meal,  the  luncheon  or 
dinner,  I  need  not  say  much.  The  errors  are 
similar  to  those  already  referred  to  in  the  break- 
fast, but  generally  not  so  pronounced,  as  it  usu- 
ally includes  a  piece  of  meat  of  some  kind,  and 
this  as  a  rule  stimulates  at  least  a  little  mastica- 
tion. Moreover,  I  have  heard  that  it  is  becoming 
fashionable  to  provide  toast  or  baked  bread  at 
this  meal,  and  altho  this  probably  originates  from 
the  fact  that  people  may  always  be  presum.ed  to 
be  suffering  more  or  less  from  indigestion,  still 
from  whatever  motives  we  may  welcome  the 
change.  The  midday  meal,  however,  generally 
terminates  with  sweet  puddings  of  some  kind  or 
another,  and  altho  they  may  not  be  so  bad  as 
bread  and  marmalade  or  jam  for  leaving  the 
mouth  dirty,  they  certainly  are  not  cleansing,  and 
ought  therefore  to  be  followed  by  fresh  fruit. 
With  regard  to  what  children  should  be  given  to 
drink  with,  or  rather  after,  this  meal,  I  am 
strongly  of  opinion  that  it  should  be  water  and 
not  milk.  But  the  reasons  for  this  are  numerous 
and  it  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  them  just  now. 

"With  regard  to  the  last  meal  of  the  day.  It 
generally  resembles  either  the  breakfast  or  the 
lunch,  and  we  need  not  say  much  about  it.  Some- 
times it  is,  however,  what  we  might  call  a  purely 
vegetarian  meal,  consisting  chiefly  of  milk  or  tea, 
bread  and  butter,  jam,  scones  and  cakes.  Now 
a  meal  such  as  this  is  particularly  objectionable, 
as  you  will  observe  from  what  we  have  already 
said,  but,  being  the  last  meal  of  the  day,  the 
harmfulness  is  augmented  by  the  fact  that  the 
mouth  has  not  the  chance  of  being  thoroly 
cleansed  from  the  remains  of  such  a  meal  till  the 
next  morning.  It  has  been  observed  by  many 
dentists  that  the  teeth  of  vegetarians  appear  to 
be  subject  to  rapid  decay,  and  this  has  been  my 
experience.  It  is  not  always  so,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  necessarily  so,  for  a  vegetarian  meal  can 
be  arranged  physiologically  just  as  a  mixed  meal 
can.  If  the  meal  is  composed  of  baked  bread,  or 
toast  and  cheese,  or  ship's  biscuits  and  butter, 
followed  by  an  apple,  there  will  be  no  reason  to 
expect  the  slightest  harm  to  result  to  the  teeth." 

It  is  not  too  much  to  hope,  according  to  this 
eminent  authority,  that  before  the  end  of  two 
generations  the  dentist — as  we  now  under- 
stand the  term — will  find  his  occupation  gone. 
The  fact  that  dentists  can  earn  large  incomes 
is  of  itself  2i,xi  indictment  of  onr  civiliz^^tion. 
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A    TYPEWRITER    DRIVEN    BY    COMPRESSED    AIR 


3ECHANICAL  means  for  operat- 
ing typewriting  machines  to  the 
end  that  the  typist  may  be  re- 
lieved of  superfluous  exertion 
and  the  machine  itself  made  to 
depress  the  characters  with  absolute  uniform- 
ity has  long  constituted  a  problem  which  in- 
ventors seemed  unable  to  solve.  Now  at  last 
what  seems  to  be  a  successful  invention  along 
these  lines  has  been  exhibited  in  Berlin.  Com- 
pressed air,  according  to  our  contemporary 
Prometheus  (Berlin),  accomplishes  all  the 
labor.  It  is  necessary  for  the  typist  merely  to 
select  the  letters  to  be  depressed,  and  to  strike 
them  with  the  slightest  touch.  There  are  no 
valves  in  the  machine.  The  place  of  valves 
is  taken  by  the  fingers  of  the  operator.  The 
-underlying  principle  of  the  machine  is  made 
apparent  by  the  diagrams. 

Normally  the  air  in  what  is  called  "the  ro- 
tating vane"  of  this  new  machine  escapes 
through  the  keys  by  way  of  openings  con- 
nected by  tubes  to  the  keys  of  the  keyboard. 

^     rl 
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SECTION  THROUGH  TYPE  WHEEL  AND  REVOLV- 
ING VANE 

A  represents  a  type  wheel  constantly  rotating  around  the 
shaft  B.  The  types  C  are  thrown  out  radially  against  the 
platen.  Below  the  type  wheel,  but  mounted  to  rotate 
therewith,  is  a  vane  D,  through  which  an  air  passage  is 
drilled.  The  air  channel  is  branched  to  communicate  with 
the  passages  E  and  I  in  the  fixed  shaft  B.  The  passage 
E  connects  with  the  compressed  air  supply,  while  the  pas- 
sage I  leads  to  the  diaphragm  chamber  H.  A  finger  pro- 
jecting from  the  chamber  operates  to  strike  the  type  C 
against  the  platen  whenever  the  diaphragm  is  flexed.  As 
the  type  wheel  and  vane  D  revolve,  the  end  of  the  latter 
sweeps  around  the  inner  periphery  of  a  fixed  ring  F.  This 
ring  is  provided  with  openings  connected  by  tubes  to  the 
keys  of  the  keyboard. 

But  when  a  key  is  covered  by  the  finger  and 
the  vane  in  its  circuit  passes  the  closed  tube, 
the  flow  of  air  through  the  vane  is  moment- 
arily checked.  Instantly  the  type  passing  be- 
fore the  diaphragm  at  the  time  is  thrown  by 
the  diaphragm  against  the  platen.  The  char- 
acter is  printed  in  less  than  the  hundredth  part 
of  a  second. 

This  extreme  rapidity  of  operation  causes 
the  printing  to  be  done  with  remarkable  sharp- 


VANE  AND  TUBE  CONNECTIONS  WITH  THE  KEY- 
BOARD 

This  diagram  should  be  studied  in  connection  with  that 
of  the  section  through  type  wheel  and  revolving  vane. 
The  lettering  above  corresponds  with  the  lettering  in  the 
other  cut. 

ness.  The  momentary  stoppage  of  the  wheel 
while  the  character  is  being  impressed  is 
hardly  observable.  The  type  wheel  thus  moves 
practically  continuously.  It  will  readily  be 
understood  that  in  certain  cases  a  number  of 
keys  may  be  touched  at  the  same  time  and  the 
various  characters  will  be  printed  in  rapid 
succession.  By  a  proper  arrangement  of  the 
keyboard  some  of  the  shorter  words  and  com- 
mon syllables  may  thus  be  printed  at  a  single 
operation.  On  this  account  the  air-driven 
typewriter,  which,  if  operated  in  the  ordinary 
way,  will  attain  the  speed  of  any  other  form 
of  typewriter,  is  enabled,  by  the  simultaneous 
printing  of  several  letters,  to  do  faster  work 
than  the  average  typewriter  of  any  make.  The 
use  of  compressed  air  reduces  the  number  of 
parts  of  the  machine. 


PRINCIPLE  OF  OPERATION 

A  6  is  a  fixed  tube,  the  end  A  of  which  communicates 
with  a  chamber  covered  by  a  diaphragm,  while  the  end  B, 
which  is  designed  as  a  key,  is  open.  At  a  point  C  in  the 
tube,  a  supply  of  compressed  air  is  introduced  through  a 
fine  pinhole.  This  air  normally  escapes  from  the  key  as 
fast  as  it  enters  the  tube,  and  hence  has  no  tendency  to 
flex  the  diaphragm.  When,  however,  the  key  is  touched, 
the  aperture  therein  is  covered  by  the  finger  of  the  typist, 
and  the  air  backing  up  in  the  tube  moves  the  diaphragm 
to  the  position  shown  by  the  dotted  lines. 
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THE     PHYSIOLOGICAL     PRICE     OF    ALCOHOLIC 

STIMULATION 


THOSE  very  puzzling  differences 
//^  of  opinion  finding  expression  on 
ur  the  subject  of  alcohol  in  bever- 
vl  ages  are  receiving  attention 
from  one  who  is  perhaps  the 
ablest  living  popularizer  of  medical  science — 
Dr.  Henry  Smith  Williams.  Dr.  Williams  has 
made  life-long  observations  of  the  influence  of 
alcohol — both  physical  and  social — first  as  a 
medical  practitioner  in  the  treatment  of  the 
insane  at  the  great  Bloomingdale  and  Randall's 
Island  asylums  and  subsequently  by  study  and 
observation  in  the  leading  cities  of  the  old 
world.  The  result  of  all  this  first  hand  in- 
vestigation is  in  process  of  submission  to  the 
constituency  of  McClure's  Magazine. 

Alcohol,  Dr.  Williams  begins  with  remark- 
ing, is  a  curious  drug,  the  effects  of  which  upon 
the  human  organism  are  very  mysterious.  Not 
many  persons  are  competent  to  analyze  these 
effects  in  their  totality.  Still  fewer  can  ex- 
amine them  quite  without  prejudice.  But  in 
recent  years  a  large  number  of  scientific  in- 
vestigators have  attempted  to  substitute  knowl- 
edge for  guesswork  as  to  the  effects  of  alcohol, 
through  the  instituion  of  definitive  experi- 
ments. 

In  flat  defiance  of  the  conclusions  of  the  emi- 
nent investigators  who  have  approached  the 
theme  from  a  point  of  view  mainly  psycho- 
logical,*Dr.  Williams  insists  that  while  alcohol 
does  indeed  stimulate  the  flow  of  the  digestive 
fluids  it  also  tends  to  interfere  with  their  nor- 
mal action.  Ordinarily,  one  effect  neutralizes 
the  other.  As  regards  the  action  on  the  heart, 
the  ultimate  effect  is  to  depress,  in  large  doses 
to  paralyze,  that  organ.  Experiments  show 
that  alcohol  does  not  increase  capacity  to  do 
muscular  work  but  distinctly  decreases  it. 
Doubtless  this  seems  at  variance  with  many  a 
man's  observation  of  himself,  but,  says  Dr. 
Williams,  whose  words  we  quote  textually, 
the  explanation  is  found  in  the  fact  that  alco- 
hol blurs  the  judgment: 

"As  Voit  remarks,  it  gives,  not  strength,  but, 
at  most,  the  feeling  of  strength.  A  man  may  think 
he  is  working  faster  and  better  under  the  influ- 
ence of  alcohol  than  he  would  otherwise  do;  but 
rigidly  conducted  experiments  do  not  confirm 
this  opinion.  'Both  science  and  the  experience 
of  life,'  says  Dr.  John  J.  Abel,  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  'have  exploded  the  pernicious  theory 
that  alcohol  gives  any  persistent  increase  of  mus- 
cular power.  The  disappearance  of  this  universal 
error  will  greatly  reduce  the  consumption  of  al- 


cohol among  laboring  men.  It  is  well  understood 
by  all  who  control  large  bodies  of  men  engaged 
in  physical  labor  that  alcohol  and  effective  work 
are  incompatible. 

"It  is  even  questionable  whether  the  energy  de- 
rived from  the  oxidation  of  alcohol  in  the  body 
can  be  directly  used  at  all  as  a  source  of  muscular 
energy.  Such  competent  observers  as  Schum- 
berg  and  Scheffer  independently  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  it  cannot.  Dr.  Abel  inclines  to  the 
same  opinion.  He  suggests  that  'alcohol  is  not 
a  food  in  the  sense  in  which  fats  and  carbohy- 
drates are  food;  it  should  be  defined  as  an  easily 
oxidizable  drug  with  numerous  untoward  effects 
which  inevitably  appear  when  a  certain  minimum 
dose  is  exceeded.'  He  thinks  that  alcohol  should 
be  classed  'with  the  more  or  less  dangerous  stimu- 
lants and  narcotics,  such  as  hasheesh,  tobacco, 
etc.,  rather  than  with  truly  sustaining  foodstuffs.' 
Some  of  the  grounds  for  this  view  will  appear 
presently,  as  we  now  turn  to  examine  the  alleged 
stimulating  effects  of  alcohol  upon  the  mental 
processes.  The  celebrated  physicist  Van  Helm- 
holtz,  one  of  the  foremost  thinkers  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  declared  that  the  very  smallest 
quantity  of  alcohol  served  effectively,  while  its 
influence  lasted,  to  banish  from  his  mind  all  pos- 
sibility of  creative  effort;  all  capacity  to  solve  an 
abstruse  problem.  The  result  of  recent  experi- 
ments in  the  field  of  physiological  psychology  con- 
vince one  that  the  same  thing  is  true  in  some  mea- 
sure of  every  other  mind  capable  of  creative  think- 
ing. Certainly  all  the  evidence  goes  to  show  that 
no  mind  is  capable  of  its  best  efforts  when  influ- 
enced by  even  small  quantities  of  alcohol.  If 
any  reader  of  these  words  is  disposed  to  challenge 
this  statement,  on  the  strength  of  his  own  per- 
sonal experience,  I  would  ask  him  to  reflect  care- 
fully as  to  whether  what  he  has  been  disposed  to 
regard  as  a  stimulant  effect  may  not  be  better 
explained  along  lines  suggested  by  these  words  of 
Professor  James :  'The  reason  for  craving  alcohol 
is  that  it  is  an  anesthetic  even  in  moderate  quan- 
tities. It  obliterates  a  part  of  the  field  of  con- 
sciousness and  abolishes  collateral  trains  of 
thought' " 

The  experimental  evidence  that  tends  to  es- 
tablish the  position  of  alcohol  as  an  inhibitor 
and  disturber  rather  than  a  promoter  of  mental 
activity  has  been  gathered  largely  by  German 
investigators.  Many  of  their  experiments  are 
of  a  rather  technical  character,  aiming  to  test 
the  basal  operations  of  the  mind.  Others,  how- 
ever, are  eminently  practical.  The  earliest 
experiments  were  made  by  Exner  in  Vienna 
so  long  ago  as  1873  and  aimed  to  determine 
the  effect  of  alcohol  upon  the  so-called  reaction 
time.  The  subject  of  the  experiment,  as  is 
the  case  in  these  tests  generally,  sits  at  a  table 
with  his  finger  upon  a  telegraph  key.  At  a 
given  signal — say  a  flash  of  light — he  releases 
the  key.    The  titne  that  elapses  between  signal 
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and  response — nieasL<"ed  electrically  in  frac- 
tions of  a  second — is  called  the  simple  or  direct 
reaction  time.  This  varies  for  different  indi- 
viduals, but  is  relatively  constant,  under  even 
conditions,  for  the  same  individual.  Exner 
found,  however,  that  when  an  individual  had 
'mbibed  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol  his  reac- 
jon  time  was  lengthened,  tho  the  subject 
believed  himself  to  be  responding  more 
promptly  than  before. 

These  highly  suggestive  experiments  at- 
tracted no  particular  attention  at  the  time. 
Subsequently,  however,  they  were  repeated  by 
other  scientists,  including  the  eminent  Dietl 
and  Vintschgau  and  in  particular  Kraepelin 
and  his  pupils.  It  was  then  discovered  that 
in  the  case  of  a  robust  young  man,  if  the 
quantity  of  alcohol  ingested  was  very  small 
and  the  tests  were  made  immediately,  the  di- 
rect reaction  time  was  not  lengthened  but 
appreciably  shortened  instead.  If  the  quan- 
tity of  alcohol  was  increased  or  if  the  ex- 
periments were  made  at  a  considerable  inter- 
val of  time  after  its  ingestion,  the  reaction 
time  fell  below  the  normal.  Dr.  Williams  de- 
scribes the  results  further: 

"Subsequent  experiments  tested  mental  pro- 
cesses of  a  somewhat  more  complicated  charac- 
ter. For  example,  the  subject  would  place  each 
hand  on  a  telegraph  key,  at  right  and  left.  The 
signals  would  then  be  varied,  it  being  understood 
that  one  key  or  the  other  would  be  pressed 
promptly  accordingly  as  a  red  or  a  white  light 
appeared.  It  became  necessary,  therefore,  to 
recognize  the  color  of  the  light,  a:nd  to  recall 
which  hand  was  to  be  moved  at  that  particular 
signal :  in  other  words,  to  make  a  choice  not  un- 
like that  which  a  locomotive  engineer  is  required 
to  make  when  he  encounters  an  unexpected  sig- 
nal light.  The  tests  showed  that  after  the  in- 
gestion of  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol — say  a 
glass  of  beer — there  was  a  marked  disturbance 
of  the  mental  processes  involved  in  this  reaction. 
On  the  average,  the  keys  were  released  more 
rapidly  than  before  the  alcohol  was  taken,  but 
the  wrong  key  was  much  more  frequently  re- 
leased than  under  normal  circumstances.  Speed 
was  attained  at  the  cost  of  correct  judgment. 
Thus,  as  Dr.  Stier  remarks,  the  experiment  shows 
the  elements  of  two  of  the  most  significant  and 
persistent  effects  of  alcohol,  namely,  the  vitiat- 
ing of  mental  processes  and  the  increased  ten- 
dency to  hasty  or  inco-ordinate  movements. 
Stated  otherwise,  a  levelling  down  process  is  in- 
volved, whereby  the  higher  function  is  dulled,  the 
lower  function  accentuated. 

"Equally  suggestive  are  the  results  of  some  ex- 
periments devised  by  Ach  and  Maljarewski  to 
test  the  effects  of  alcohol  upon  the  perception  and 
comprehension  of  printed  symbols.  The  subject 
was  required  to  read  aloud  a  continuous  series 
of  letters  or  meaningless  syllables  or  short  words, 
as  viewed  through  a  small  slit  in  a  revolving  cylin- 
der. It  was  found  that  after  taking  a  small 
quantity   of  alcohol,  the  subject  was  noticeably 


less  able  to  read  correctly.  His  capacity  to  re- 
peat, after  a  short  interval,  a  number  of  letters 
correctly  read,  was  also  much  impaired.  He 
made  more  omissions  than  before,  and  tended  to 
substitute  words  and  syllables  for  those  actually 
seen.  It  is  especially  noteworthy  that  the  largest 
number  of  mistakes  were  made  in  the  reading 
of  meaningless  syllables — that  is  to  say,  in  the 
part  of  the  task  calling  for  the  highest  or  most 
complicated  type  of  mental  activity. 

"Another  striking  illustration  of  the  tendency 
of  alcohol  to  impair  the  higher  mental  processes 
was  given  by  some  experiments  instituted  by 
Kraepelin  to  test  thp  association  of  ideas.  In 
these  experiments  a  word  is  pronounced  and  the 
subject  is  required  to  pronounce  the  first  word 
that  suggests  itself  in  response.  Some  very  in- 
teresting secrets  of  the  subconscious  personality 
are  revealed  thereby,  as  was  shown,  for  example, 
in  a  series  of  experiments  conducted  last  year  at 
Ziirich,  by  Dr.  Frederick  Peterson  of  New  York. 
But  I  cannot  dwell  on  these  here.  Suffice  it  for 
our  purpose  that  the  possible  responses  are  of 
two  general  types.  The  suggested  word  being, 
let  us  say,  'book,'  the  subject  may  (i)  think  of 
some  word  associated  logically  with  the  idea  of  a 
book,  such  as  'read'  or  'leaves';  or  he  may  (2) 
think  of  some  word  associated  merely  through 
similarity  of  sound,  such  as  'cook'  or  'shook,'  In 
a  large  series  of  tests,  any  given  individual  tends 
to  show  a  tolerably  uniform  proportion  between 
the  two  types  of  association;  and  this  ratio  is  in 
a  sense  explicative  of  his  type  of  mind.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  the  higher  the  intelligence,  the 
higher  will  be  the  ratio  of  logical  to  merely 
rhymed  associations.  Moreover,  the  same  in- 
dividual will  exhibit  more  associations  of  the 
logical  type  when  his  mind  is  fresh  than  when  it 
is  exhausted,  as  after  a  hard  day's  work. 

"In  Kraepelin's  experiments  it  appeared  that 
even  the  smallest  quantity  of  alcohol  had  virtually 
the  effect  of  fatiguing  the  mind  of  the  Subject, 
so  that  the  number  of  his  rhymed  responses  rose 
far  above  the  normal." 

That  is  to  say,  the  lower  form  of  associa- 
tion of  ideas  was  accentuated  at  the  expense 
of  the  higher.  In  effect,  the  particular  mind 
experimented  upon  was  always  brought  for 
the  time  being  to  a  lower  level  by  the  al- 
cohol. 

The  effects  of  a  single  dose  of  alcohol, 
when  administered,  gradually  disappear  as 
a  matter  of  course.  But  they  are  far  more 
persistent  than  might  be  supposed.  Some  ex- 
periments by  Fiirer  seem  to  Dr.  Williams  con- 
clusive on  this  point.  Fiirer  tested  a  person 
for  several  days  at  a  given  hour,  as  to  reac- 
tion time,  the  association  of  ideas,  the  capac- 
ity to  memorize  and  the  facility  in  adding.  The 
subject  was  then  allowed  to  drink  two  stated 
portions  of  beer  in  the  course  of  a  day.  No 
intoxicating  effects  whatever  were  to  be  dis- 
covered by  the  ordinary  methods.  The  psy- 
chological tests,  however,  showed  marked  dis- 
turbances of  all  the  reactions,  a  diminished  ca- 
pacity to  memorize,  decreased  facility  in  add- 
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ing  and  the  like,  not  merely  on  the  day  when 
the  alcohol  was  taken  but  on  successive  days. 
Not  until  the  third  day  was  there  a  restora- 
tion to  complete  normality;  but  the  subject 
himself — and  this  should  be  particularly  noted 
— felt  absolutely  fresh  and  free  from  after 
effects  of  alcohol  on  the  day  following  that 
on  which  the  alcoholic  beer  was  taken: 

"Similarly  Riidin  found  the  effects  of  a  single 
dose  of  alcohol  to  persist,  as  regards  some  forms 
of  mental  disturbance,  for  twelve  hours,  for  other 
forms  twenty-four  hours,  and  for  yet  others 
thirty-six  hours  and  more.  But  Riidin's  experi- 
ments bring  out  another  aspect  of  the  subject, 
which  no  one  who  considers  the  alcohol  question 
in  any  of  its  phases  should  overlook:  the  fact, 
namely,  that  individuals  differ  greatly  in  their 
response  to  a  given  quantity  of  the  drug.  Thus, 
of  four  healthy  young  students  who  formed  the 
subjects  of  Riidin's  experiment,  two  showed  very 
marked  disturbance  of  the  mental  functions  for 
more  than  forty-eight  hours,  whereas  the  third 
was  influenced  for  a  shorter  time,  and  the  fourth 
was  scarcely  affected  at  all.  The  student  who 
was  least  affected  was  not,  as  might  be  supposed, 
one  who  had  been  accustomed  to  take  alcoholics 
habitually,  but,  on  the  contrary,  one  who  for  six 
years  had  been  a  total  abstainer. 

"Noting  thus  that  the  effects  of  a  single  dose 
of  alcohol  may  persist  for  two  or  three  days, 
one  is  led  to  inquire  what  the  result  will  be  if 
the  dose  is  repeated  day  after  day.  Will  there 
then  be  a  cumulative  effect,  or  will  the  system 
become  tolerant  of  the  drug  and  hence  unre- 
sponsive? Some  experiments  of  Smith,  and 
others  of  Kiirz  and  Kraepelin  have  been  directed 
toward  the  solution  of  this  all-important  question. 
The  results  of  the  experiments  show  a  piling  up 
of  the  disturbing  effects  of  the  alcohol.  Kiirz  and 
Kraepelin  estimate  that  after  giving  eighty  grams 
per  day  to  an  individual  for  twelve  successive 
days,  the  working  capacity  of  that  individual's 
mind  was  lessened  by  from  twenty-five  to  forty 
per  cent.  Smith  found  an  impairment  of  the 
power  to  add,  after  twelve  days,  amounting  to 
forty  per  cent. ;  the  power  to  memorize  was  re- 
duced by  about  seventy  per  cent. 

"Forty  to  eighty  grams  of  alcohol,  the  amounts 
used  in  producing  these  astounding  results,  is  no 
more  than  the  quantity  contained  in  one  to  two 
litres  of  beer  or  in  a  half-bottle  to  a  bottle  of 
ordinary  wine.  Professor  Aschaffcnburg,  com- 
menting on  these  experiments,  points  the  obvious 
moral  that  the  so-called  moderate  drinker,  who 
consumes  his  bottle  of  wine  as  a  matter  of  course 
each  day  with  his  dinner — and  who  doubtless 
would  declare  that  he  is  never  under  the  influence 
of  liquor — is  in  reality  never  actually  sober  from 
one  week's  end  to  another.  Neither  in  bodily  nor 
in  mental  activity  is  he  ever  up  to  what  should 
be  his  normal  level." 

This  inference  from  laboratory  experiments 
was  proved  in  the  practical  sphere  by  experi- 
ments upon  four  typesetters  conducted  by  Pro- 
fessor Aschaffcnburg  (a  pupil  of  Kraepelin) 
in  a  printing  office  where  the  subjects  worked 
at  their  ordinary  places  and  in  precisely  the 


ordinary  way,  except  that  the  copy  from  which 
the  type  was  set  was  always  printed  to  secure 
perfect  uniformity: 

"The  experiment  extended  over  four  days.  The 
first  and  third  days  were  observed  as  normal  days, 
no  alcohol  being  given.  On  the  second  and  fourth 
days  each  worker  received  thirty-five  grams  (a 
little  more  than  one  ounce)  of  alcohol,  in  the  form 
of  Greek  wine.  A  comparison  of  the  results  of 
work  on  normal  and  on  alcoholic  days  showed, 
in  the  case  of  one  of  the  workers,  no  difference. 
But  the  remaining  three  showed  greater  or  less 
retardation  of  work,  amounting  in  the  most  pro- 
nounced case  to  almost  fourteen  per  cent.  As 
typesetting  is  paid  for  by  measure,  such  a  worker 
would  actually  earn  ten  per  cent,  less  on  days 
when  he  consumed  even  this  small  quantity  of 
alcohol." 

In  the  light  of  such  observations,  says  Dr. 
Williams,  a  glass  of  beer  or  even  the  cheap- 
est bottle  of  wine  is  seen  to  be  an  expensive 
luxury.  To  forfeit  ten  per  cent,  of  one's 
working  efficiency  is  no  trifling  matter  in  these 
days  of  strenuous  competition. 

Taking  up  next  the  effect  of  beer-drinking 
on  German  school  children,  Dr.  Williams  re- 
fers to  experiments  conducted  by  Bayer,  who 
investigated  the  habits  of  591  children  in  a 
Vienna  public  school.  These  pupils  were 
classified  by  their  teachers  in  groups  denoting 
progress  as  "good,"  "fair"  and  "poor"  respect- 
ively. 

"Bayer  found,  on  investigation,  that  134  of  these 
pupils  took  no  alcoholic  drink;  that  164  drank 
alcoholics  very  seldom;  but  that  219  drank  beer 
or  wine  once  daily;  71  drank  it  twice  daily;  and 
three  drank  it  with  every  meal.  Of  the  total  ab- 
stainers, 42  per  cent,  ranked  in  the  school  as 
'good,'  49  per  cent,  as  'fair,'  and  9  per  cent,  as 
'poor.'  Of  the  occasional  drinkers,  34  per  cent, 
ranked  as  'good,'  57  per  cent,  as  'fair,'  and  9  per 
cent,  as  'poor.'  Of  the  daily  drinkers,  28  per 
cent,  ranked  as  'good,'  58  per  cent,  as  'fair,'  and 
14  per  cent,  as  'poor.'  Those  who  drank  twice 
daily  ranked  25  per  cent,  'good,'  58  per  cent,  'fair,' 
and  18  per  cent,  'poor.'  Of  the  three  who  drank 
thrice  daily,  one  ranked  as  'fair,'  and  the  other 
two  as  'poor.'" 

Statistics  of  this  sort  are  rather  tiresome, 
concedes  Dr.  Williams,  but  these  will  repay 
examination.  As  Aschaffcnburg,  from  whom 
Dr.  Williams  quotes  them,  remarks,  detailed 
comment  is  superfluous.  Neither  in  England 
nor  in  America,  fortunately,  would  it  be  pos- 
sible to  gather  statistics  comparable  to  these 
as  to  the  effects  of  alcohol  upon  growing 
children..  The  Anglo-Saxon  does  not  believe 
in  alcohol  for  the  child,  whatever  his  views  as 
to  its  utility  for  adults. 

The  effects  of  alcohol  upon  the  growing  or- 
ganism have,  however,  been  studied  with  the 
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aid  of  subjects  drawn  from  the  animal  king- 
dom. Professor  C.  F.  Hodge,  of  Clark  Uni- 
versity, gave  alcohol  to  two  kittens,  with  very 
striking  results.  In  beginning  the  experiment, 
he  says,  it  was  remarkable  how  quickly  and 
completely  all  the  higher  psychic  characteris- 
tics of  both  the  kittens  "dropped  out."  Play- 
fulness, purring,  cleanliness  and  care  of  coat, 
interest  in  mice,  fear  of  dogs,  while  normally 
developed  before  the  experiment  began,  all 
disappeared  so  suddenly  that  it  could  hardly  be 
explained  otherwise  than  as  a  direct  influence 
of  the  alcohol  upon  the  higher  centres  of  the 
brain.  The  kittens  simply  ate  and  slept  and 
scarcely  could  have  been  less  active  had  the 
greater  part  of  their  cerebral  hemispheres  been 
removed  by  the  knife. 

These  experiments  were  extended  likewise 
to  dogs.  Professor  Hodges  found  that  the 
akoholized  dogs  in  his  kennel  were  lacking  in 
spontaneous  activity  and  in  alertness  in  re- 
trieving a  ball.  These  defects  must  be  ex- 
plained in  part  by  lack  of  cerebral  activity  and 
in  part  by  weakening  of  the  nervous  system. 
Various  other  symptoms  were  presented, 
showing  the  lowered  tone  of  the  entire  or- 
ganism under  the  influence  of  alcohol.  The 
most  interesting  phenomenon  was  the  devel- 
opment of  extreme  timidity  in  all  the  alcohol- 
ized dogs. 

Addressing  those  who  affirm  a  willingness  to 
pay  the  price  of  indulgence  in  alcohol  for  the 
sake  of  the  pleasurable  emotions  and  passions 
sometimes  permitted  to  hold  sway  in  the  ab- 
sence of  those  higher  faculties  of  reason 
which  alcohol  tends  to  banish,  Dr.  Williams 
suggests  that  there  is  another  aspect  of  the 
question  to  note: 

"We  have  seen  that  alcohol  may  be  a  potent 
disturber  of  the  functions  of  digestion,  of  mus- 
cular activity,  and  of  mental  energizing.  But  we 
have  spoken  all  along  of  function  and  not  of 
structure.  We  have  not  even  raised  a  question  as 
to  what  might  be  the  tangible  effects  of  this  dis- 
turber of  functions  upon  the  physical  organism 
through  which  these  functions  are  manifested. 
We  must  complete  our  inquiry  by  asking  whether 
alcohol,  in  disturbing  digestion,  may  not  leave  its 
mark  upon  the  digestive  apparatus;  whether  in 
disturbing  the  circulation  it  may  not  put  its  stamp 
upon  heart  and  blood  vessels;  whether  in  dis- 
turbing the  mind  it  may  not  leave  some  indelible 
record  on  the  tissues  of  the  brain. 

"Stated  otherwise,  the  question  is  this :  Is  alco- 
hol a  poison  to  the  animal  organism?  A  poison 
being,  in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  the  word,  an 
agent  that  may  injuriously  effect  the  tissues  of 
the  body  and  tend  to  shorten  life. 

Students  of  pathology  answer  this  question 
■with  no  uncertain  voice.  The  matter  is  presented 
in  a  nutshell  by  the  Professor  of  Pathology  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  Dr.  William  H.  Welch, 


when  he  says:  'Alcohol  in  sufficient  quantities  is 
a  poison  to  all  living  organisms,  both  animal  and 
vegetable.'  To  that  unequivocal  pronouncement 
there  is,  I  believe,  no  dissenting  voice,  except  that 
a  word-quibble  was  at  one  time  raised  over  the 
claim  that  alcohol  in  exceedingly  small  doses 
might  be  harmless.  The  obvious  answer  is  that 
the  same  thing  is  true  of  any  and  every  poison 
whatsoever.  Arsenic  and  strychnine,  in  appro- 
priate doses,  are  recognized  by  all  physicians  as 
admirable  tonics;  but  no  one  argues  in  conse- 
quence that  they  are  not  virulent  poisons. 

"Open  any  work  on  the  practice  of  medicine 
quite  at  random,  and  whether  you  chance  to  read 
of  diseased  stomach  or  heart  or  blood-vessels  or 
liver  or  kidneys  or  muscles  or  connective  tissues 
or  nerves  or  brain — it  is  all  one:  in  any  case  you 
will  learn  that  alcohol  may  be  an  active  factor 
in  the  causation  and  a  retarding  factor  in  the 
cure  of  some,  at  least,  of  the  important  diseases 
of  the  organ  or  set  of  organs  about  which  you 
are  reading.  You  will  rise  with  a  conviction  that 
alcohol  is  not  merely  a  poison,  but  the  most 
subtle,  the  most  far-reaching,  and,  judged  by  its 
ultimate  effects,  incomparably  the  most  virulent 
of  all  poisons." 

After  citing  corroborative  facts  on  the  au- 
thority of  eminent  pathologists,  including  Dr. 
Sims  Woodhead,  Professor  at  Cambridge,  Dr. 
A.  C.  Abbott,  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  numerous  experimenters  in  Europe, 
Dr.  Williams  observes  that  chronic  inflamma- 
tion of  the  stomach  and  bowels  is  almost  ex- 
clusively of  alcoholic  origin  to  say  nothing  of 
fatty  degeneration  of  all  kinds.  Again,  when 
a  man  in  the  prime  of  life  dies  of  certain 
chronic  kidney  affections,  one  may  safely  in- 
fer that  he  has  been  a  lover  of  beer  and  other 
alcoholic  drinks. 

Indulgence  in  alcohol  increases  greatly  the 
liability  to  acute  infections  of  all  kinds,  in- 
cluding cholera,  erysipelas  and  tuberculosis. 
This  assertion  has  been  disputed,  but  the  mass 
of  carefully  collected  evidence  is  overwhelm- 
ing, and  to  the  impartial  mind  conclusive. 
Alcohol  in  fact  promotes  tuberculosis.  Our 
expert  sums  up: 

"So  I  am  bound  to  believe,  on  the  evidence, 
that  if  you  take  alcohol  habitually,  in  any  quan- 
tity whatever,  it  is  to  some  extent  a  menace  to 
you.  I  am  bound  to  believe,  in  the  light  of  what 
science  has  revealed:  (i)  that  you  are  tangibly 
threatening  the  physical  structures  of  your  stom- 
ach, your  liver,  your  kidneys,  your  heart,  your 
blood-vessels,  your  nerves,  your  brain;  (2)  that 
you  are  unequivocally  decreasing  your  capacity 
for  work  in  any  field,  be  it  physical,  intellectual, 
or  artistic;  (3)  that  you  are  in  some  measure 
lowering  the  grade  of  your  mind,  dulling  your 
higher  esthetic  sense,  and  taking  the  finer  edge 
off  your  morals;  (4)  that  you  are  distinctly  les- 
sening your  chances  of  maintaining  health  and 
attainmg  longevity;  and  (s)  that  you  may  be 
entailing  upon  your  descendants  yet  unborn  a 
bond  of  incalculable  misery." 
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ERSONALLY  I  don't  care  particu- 


larly for  poetry,"  so  writes  a  frank 
correspondent  from  Texas  to  the 
Times  Saturday  Review.  His  mild 
dislike,  he  goes  on  to  say,  is  due  to 


two  reasons ; 


"As  a  child  I  was  stuffed  with  Shakespeare, 
Browning,  Milton,  all  of  which  was  more  or  less 
unintelligible  to  me.  I  could  understand  'David 
Copperfield'  and  'Pickwick'  easily  enough,  but  not 
this  poetry.  Thus  what  little  poetical  appreciation 
I  had  was  fed  so  persistently  with  heavy,  indi- 
gestible food  that  it  soon  died.  Later  on,  when 
I  put  'David  Copperfield'  aside,  I  again  approached 
the  poets,  and  after  much  disappointment  I  suc- 
ceeded in  creating  and  nurturing  a  second  appe- 
tite for  poetry.  But  it  never  grew  strong  and 
hearty.  As  a  practical  business  man  poetry  now 
appeals  to  me  as  something  childish,  as  some- 
thing unnecessary,  as  a  clever  juggling  with 
words." 

The  world  is  full  of  people  who  feel  like  that, 
tho  not  many  are  so  refreshingly  frank.  The 
forcing  processes  of  early  life  are  responsible  for 
the  dwarfing  of  our  natures  in  more  than  one 
direction.  Wise  students  of  religious  psychology 
find  in  the  emotional  religious  excitement  of  re- 
vivals unduly  thrust  upon  young  people  the  cause 
of  much  of  the  stunting  of  the  spiritual  nature. 
Poetry  and  religion  are  and  ever  will  be  closely 
akin,  and  the  child  upon  which  either  is  forced 
in  excess  will  exhibit  in  its  mind  and  soul  some- 
thing like  those  flowers  stimulated  into  rapid 
bloom  before  their  roots  have  had  a  chance  to 
strike  down  deep  and  hard  into  the  good  rich 
loam.  What  a  boon  it  would  be  to  our  litera- 
ture if  we  could  pass  a  law  and  enforce  it  that 
no  one  should  hereafter  be  allowed  to  read  a  line 
of  Shakespeare,  Browning  or  Milton  until  he  or 
she  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty  or  there- 
abouts !  We  might  provide  special  licenses  for 
exceptional  cases,  but  a  provision  of  this  sort 
would  be  a  benefit  to  a  large  majority  of  young- 
sters. In  the  meantime,  we  will  have  to  put  up 
with  the  weak  "second  appetite"  that  some  of  us 
have  by  persistence  created  in  our  souls. 

There  is  a  series  of  little  books  being  published 
(E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company)  called  "The  Wisdom 
of  the  East  Series,"  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
create  a  greater  measure  of  good  will  and  under- 
standing between  the  old  world  of  thought  and 
the  new  world  of  action — ^between  the  East  and 
the  West.  The  latest  volume  is  entitled  "The 
Diwan  of  Abu'1-Ala."  It  is  an  altogether  delect- 
able little  volume,  beginning  with  the  vignette  on 


the  first  cover  page  (the  Wind,  represented  by  a 
female  head,  blowing  away  a  thistle-down,  with  an 
inscru)tion  underneath  it,  in  Arabic  characters, 
signifying  that  all  things  pass  away)  to  the  last 
of  1 14  quatrains  done  in  excellent  English.  Abu'l- 
Ala  was  a  Syrian  of  the  tenth  century,  being  born 
forty-four  years  before  Omar  Khajryam.  He  was 
a  man  of  parts,  and  this  collection  (or  Diwan) 
of  his  reflections  has  in  it  a  quality  almost  equal 
to  that  of  Omar's,  but  is  far  less  bacchanalian  in 
its  ring.    We  quote  a  number  of  the  quatrains : 

FROM  THE  DIWAN  OF  ABU'L-ALA 
By  Henry  Baerlein 

There  is  a  palace,  and  the  ruined  wall 
Divides  the  sand,  a  very  home  of  tears, 
And  where  love  whispered  of  a  thousand  years 

The  silken-footed  caterpillars  crawl. 

And  where  the  Prince  commanded,  now  the  shriek 
Of  wind  is  flying  through  the  court  of  state: 
"Here,"  it  proclaims,  "there  dwelt  a  potentate 

Who  could  not  hear  the  sobbing  of  the  weak," 

Beneath  our  palaces   the  corner-stone 
Is  quaking.    What  of  noble  we  possess, 
In  love  or  courage  or  in  tenderness, 

Can  rise  from  our  infirmities  alone. 

We  suffer — that  we  know,  and  that  is  all 

Our  knowledge.    If  we  recklessly  should  strain 
To  sweep  aside  the  solid  rocks  of  pain 

Then  would  the  domes  of  love  and  courage  fall. 

But  there  is  one  who  trembles  at  the  touch 
Of  sorrow  less  than  all  of  you,  for  he 
Has  got  the  care  of  no  big  treasury, 

And  with  regard  to  wits  not  overmuch. 

I  think  our  world  is  not  a  place  of  rest, 
But  where  a  man  may  take  his  little  ease. 
Until  the  landlord  whom  he  never  sees 

Gives  that  apartment  to  another  guest. 

Say  that  you  come  to  life  as  'twere  a  feast, 
Prepared  to  pay  whatever  is  the  bill 
Of  death  or  tears  or — surely,  friend,  you  will 

Not  shrink  at  death,  which  is  among  the  least? 

Rise  up  against  your  troubles,  cast  away 
What  is  too  great  for  mortal  man  to  bear. 
But  seize  no  foolish  arms  against  the  share 

Which  every  mortal  person  has  to  pay. 


There  is  a  tower  of  silence,  and  the  bell 
Moves  up — another  man  is  made  to  be. 
For  certain  years  they  move  in  company, 

But  you,  when  fails  your  song,  do  fail  as  well. 

No  sword  will  summon  Death,  and  he  will  stay 
For  neither  helm  nor  shield  his  falling  rod. 
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We  are  the  crooked  alphabet  of  God, 
And  He  will  read  us  ere  he  wipes  away. 

How  strange  that  we,  perambulating  dust. 
Should  be  the  vessels  of  eternal  fire, 
That  such  unfading  passion  of  desire 

Should  be  within  our  fading  bodies  thrust. 

Deep  in  a  silent  chamber  of  the  rose 

There  was  a  fattened  worm.    He  looked  around. 

Espied  a  relative  and  spoke  at  him; 

It  seems  to  me  this  world  is  very  good. 

A  most  unlovely  world,  said  brother  worm, 
For  all  of  us  are  piteous  prisoners. 
And  if,  declared  the  first,  your  thought  is  true. 
And  this  a  prison  be,  melikes  it  well. 

So  well  that  I  shall  weave  a  song  of  praise 

And  thankfulness  because  the  world  was  wrought 

For  us  and  with  such  providential  care 

My  brother,  I  will  shame  you  into  singing. 

Then,  cried  the  second,  I  shall  raise  a  voice 
And  see  what  poor  apologies  are  made. 
And  so  they  sang,  these  two,  for  many  days, 
And  while  they  sang  the  rose  was  beautiful. 

But  this  affected  not  the  songful  ones. 
And  evermore  in  beauty  lived  the  rose. 
And  when  the  worms  were  old  and  wiser  too, 
They  fell  to  silence  and  humility. 

A  night  of  silence!     'Twas  the  swinging  sea 
And  this  our  world  of  darkness.   And  the  twain 
Rolled  on  below  the  stars;  they  flung  a  chain 

Around  the  silences  which  are  in  me. 

The  shadows  come,  and  they  will  come  to  bless 
Their  brother  and  his  dwelling  and  his  fame. 
When  I  shall  soil  no  more  with  any  blame 

Or  any  praise  the  silence  I  possess. 

We  have  had  occasion  to  note  the  poetic  work 
of  WilHam  Ellery  Leonard  (of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin),  in  whose  first  series  of  "Poems  and 
Sonnets"  Arthur  Symons  found  "intellectual  qual- 
ity, calm  indignation  and  sonorous  simplicity  of 
expression."  A  number  of  poems  from  Mr.  Leon- 
ard's second  series  are  printed  in  advance  in  The 
Pathfinder,  the  excellent  little  magazinelet  pub- 
lished in  Sewanee,  Tennessee.  From  these  we 
select  the  following  satisfying  lyric: 

THE  SUNDIAL 

By  William  Ellery  Leonard. 

"Horas  non  numero  nisi  serenas." 

A  lord  and  lady  set  me  here 

Within  their  summer  garden; 

But  they  are  dead  for  many  a  year 

With  all  the  mirth  of  Arden, 

With  all  the  mirth  and  gallant  worth 

That  was  the  House  of  Arden. 

I  rest  upon  the  marble  cone 

That  long  the  ivy  covers, 

And  where  the  ringdove  used  to  moan 


Wild  bee  or  sunbird  hovers, 
And  down  the  pathway  all  alone 
By  night  come  spectral  lovers. 

The  marble  basin  now  is  sere, 
Where  foamed  the  carven  fountain; 
And  toad  and  beetle,  brown  and  queer. 
Have  found  it  god  to  haunt  in. 
But  past  the  willy's  by  the  weir 
Still  looms  the  moorland  mountain. 

And  touched  are  Arden  Abbey  walls 

With  some  unnamed  disaster. 

And  bit  by  bit  the  sandstone  falls 

From  buttress  and  pilaster; 

And  weird,  when  sunset  lights  the  halls. 

Dance  elf-lute,  guest  and  master — 

When  down  the  roofless  halls  the  sky 
Gleams  red  through  empty  arches. 
The  shadows  seem  to  flit  and  fly 
In  minuets  and  marches — 
And  Arden  church  is  yonder  by 
The  yellow  yews  and  larches. 

And  on  my  disk  the  locusts  leap. 

The  bronze  is  green  and  broken, 

The  snails  they  come  and  climb  and  creep 

And  leave  their  slimy  token — 

Yet  somewhere  men   their   harvest  reap, 

And  somewhere  words  are  spoken. 

And  still  by  night  I  dream  of  stars. 

And  still  by  day  of  flowers. 

And  still  .1  wait  the  vanished  Lars 

And  the  eternal  Powers, 

And  mark  for  me,  tho  no  man  see, 

Only  the  sunny  hours. 

The  simple,  not  the  strenuous,  life  finds  abund- 
ant expression  in  the  very  agreeable  "Nature 
Poems"  by  William  H.  Davies  in  England  (A.  C. 
Fifield).  You  get  the  taste  of  the  entire  volume 
in  this: 

TRULY  GREAT 
By  William  H.  Davies 

My  walls  outside  must  have  some  flowers. 
My  walls  within  must  have  some  books ; 

A  house  that's  small ;  a  garden  large, 
And  in  it  leafy  nooks. 

A  little  gold  that's  sure  each  week; 

That  comes  not  from  my  living  kind. 
But  from  a  dead  man  in  his  grave, 

Who  cannot  change  his  mind. 

A  lovely  wife,  and  gentle  too; 

Contented  that  no  eyes  but  mine 
Can  see  her  many  charms,  nor  voice 

To  call  her  beauty  fine. 

Where  she  would  in  that  stone  cage  live, 

A  self-made  prisoner,  with  me; 
While  many  a  wild  bird  sang  aroimd. 

On  gate,  on  bush,  on  tree. 

And  she  sometimes  to  answer  them. 
In  her  far  sweeter  voice  than  all; 
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Till  birds,  that  loved  to  look  on  leaves, 
Will  dote  on  a  stone  wall. 

With  this  small  house,  this  garden  large, 
This  little  gold,  this  lovely  mate, 

With  health  in  body,  peace  at  heart — 
Show  me  a  man  more  great. 

Something  rather  fine  appeais  in  the  London 
Spectator  from  Queensland,  Australia: 

THE  NATIVE-BORN 
By  M.  Forbest 

I  looked  at  him  and  I  laughed.  "What  have  you 
to  offer?"  I  said,— 

"The  moonlit-marvel  of  silver — or  the  glint  of 
gold  that  is  red, 

The  priceless  dazzle  of  diamonds,  silks  of  a  deli- 
cate hue? 

— Empty-hand  and  Lack-o'-Land — is  it  thus  that 
you  go  to  woo?" 

The  brown  of  his  eyes  was  dauntless;  the  tan  of 

his  cheek  paled  not. 
"Love  has  grown  grave  in  the  Castle  that  smiled 

in  the  reed-thatched  cot. 
And  you  say  I  have  naught  to  offer,  I,  who  am 

Native-Born, 
Heir  to  silver  of  countless  stars  and  the  rustless 

gold  of  morn; 
I,  who  have  watched  from  the  mountain  the  hosts 

of  the  Lord  grow  dim. 
And    seen   day  flush   o'er  the  rivers   where   the 

monster  saurians  swim; 
I,  who  have  dusted  the  pollen  of  wattle  sweets 

from  my  arm. 
And  drunk  the  milk  of  the  cocoanut  I  wrenched 

from  the  swaying  palm; 
L   who   rippled  the  crystal  creek  in  joy  of  the 

morning  dip, 
Brushed  the  honey  of  native  bees  away  from  my 

bearded  lip; 
I,   who  have   couched   on   the  close   green   turf, 

walled  in  by  the  blackbutt  trees. 
Trod  a  carpet  of  tall  blue  grass  that  swept  to  my 

dew-damp  knees ; 
\,  who  have  gathered  diamonds  that  lurk  in  the 

buttercup, 
Snatched   a    pearl   from   a   daisy's   heart,   where 
,  wand'ring  brown  moths  sup ; 

I,  who  ride  by  the  bridle  track  with  no  man  to 

say  me  'nay' 
To  the  rim  of  the  mist-blue  world,  at  shut  of  a 

burning  day; 
I,  who  can  dream  in  the  moss-hung  scrub,  sing 

to  the  grey  belars, 
Gaze  my  fill  at  the  Southern  Cross,  built  high  in 

an  arch  of  stars ! 
I  was  born  on  the  black-soil  Downs,  and  rocked 

by  the  Southern  breeze. 
The  kingdom  I  have  to  offer  is  wide  to  Pacific 

seas! 
And  the  big  grey  spider  hanging  from  a  branch 

of  the  swinging  pine 
Spins  silks  that  were  finest  decking  for  a  true 

sweetheart  of  mine ! 
Let  her  take  my  hand  and  follow  I    The  road  to 

the  Northward  runs. 
She  shall  have  silver  of  moonlight — ^gold  of  Aus- 
tralian sunsl 


Was  it  Lack-o'-Land  ye  would  call  me?    I,  who 

am  Native-Born, 
Have  heard  the  twittering  parrakeets  in  stalks  of 

the  greening  corn ; 
Have  plucked  the  buds  from  the  lucerne;  pulled 

grapes  from  the  laden  vine. 
Empty-of-hand   and   Lack-o'-Land  I       Why,    the 

whole  wide  earth  is  mine  1" 

I  looked  at  him  and  I  laughed.  "But  a  maid 
asks  more  than  this ! 

You  think  the  key  to  magic  doors  is  hid  in  a 
bridal  kiss! 

Trees  would  be  only  trees  to  her — she  would 
crave    a   carven   roof. 

The  clashing  of  a  city  band  for  beat  of  the  chest- 
nut's hoof." 

The  fire  in  his  eyes  died  not;  the  smile  on  his 

mouth  lurked  yet. 
"Oh !  Greybeard,  in  a  heart  grown  cold,  it  is  easy 

to  forget! 
Man  calls,  a  woman  follows  (an'  she  love  him) 

by  ridge  and  dell. 
To  the  creak  of  the  saddle  leather — the  lilt  of  a 

horse's  bell. 
An'  she  care  not    .     .     .    the  lighter  does  the 

chestnut  hack  go  forth 
For  plains  of  the  purple  vinca,  the  green  of  the 

sea-washed  North. 
But  Life  of  Life!   An' she  love  me    .     .     .    our 

skies  will  be  always  blue, 
And  then  I  have  much  to  offer,  Greybeard,  as  I 

go  to  woo!" 

I  saw  him  cross  the  ranges,  from  shadow  into  the 

shine, 
And    back   came    his   ^y   voice    floating:    "The 

whole  of  the  world  is  mine  1" 

In  the  Baltimore  News  we  come  across  these 
eloquent  verses  in  championship  of  Poe: 

AT  THE  GRAVE  OF  POE 
By  William  Hervey  Woods. 
Was  there  no  green  valley  by  Auber's  tarn 

Or  slope  in  the  woods  of  Weir, 
No  sepulchre  dim  in  the  cypress  glade 
Where  long  ago  lost  Ulalume  was  laid. 

Awaiting    her    lover's    bier — 
That  they  buried  a  prince  of  Poet's  Land 

In  a   street-side  graveyard  drear — 
Was  all  that  was  left  him  of  Poet's  Land 

But  a  shrunken  grass-plot  sere? 

'Tis  there  in  the  noon  men  quivering  feel 

The  shattering  car-wheel  sound, 
And  there  in  the  night  upon  tense-strung  ears 
The  scintillant  arc-light's  glistering  spears 

Hiss  into  the  darkness  round, 
And  never  is  peace  till  the  pitying  snows 

Heal  over  the  aching  ground — 
Till  the  sooth  and  silence  of  night-long  snows 

Lie  deep  on  the  echoing  ground. 

Do  ye  well,  O  People,  to  rate  him  dim 

In  the  firmaments  of  home,_ 
When  over  wide  oceans  he  shines  on  high, 
An  unsetting  star  of  the  Western  sky. 

Far  up  in  the  purple  dome 
That  glows  with  the  "glory  that  once  was  Greece, 

And  the  grandeur  that  was  Rome?" 
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Nay,  your  city  is  old  and  wide  and  fair, 

And  many  a  column  tall 
And  figure  of  bronze  with  a  laurelled  name 
Shows  the  pledges  proud  ye  have  given  to  Fame, 

But  the  proudest  of  them  all 
Is  the  square  gray  stone  with  its  carven  harp 

That  stands  by  the  old  church  wall — 
Is  the  name  and  face  and  the  carven  harp 

By  the  old  Westminster  wall. 

After  the  unhappy  death  of  Arthur  Upson,  three 
completed  but  unpublished  poems  were  found 
among  his  manuscripts.  They  are  printed  in  The 
Bellman  (Minneapolis).  One  of  them  is  the  fol- 
lowing : 

THE  SONS  OF  MEN 

By  Arthxjk  Upson 

The  whine  of  the  Weak  to  God  on  High  arose : 
"Hast   Thou  made  all  things,   O   Lord,   for  the 

Great,  our  foes? 
Behold,   how   under  the   Strong   our  ranks  are 

buried ! 
Tell  us,  O  Lord,   for  whom  mad'st  Thou  Thy 

world?" 

And  the  Ancient  of  Days  looked  down  on  the 

cripple  throng, 
And  answered,  "I  made  My  world  for  the  Great 

and  Strong!" 

The  rage  of  the  Great  arose  to  God  on  High ; 

"We  are  baffled  by  cowards  that  twist  our  schemes 
awry ! 

We  are  dragged  to  earth  by  the  weaklings  every- 
where ! 

For  whom  mad'st  Thou  Thy  world,  0  God,  de- 
clare I" 

And  the  Lord  replied  from  His  lofty  place  apart, 
"I  made  My  world  for  the  Weak  and  Faint  of 
Heart !" 

Those  who  have  seen  Mr.  Sothern  in  "Don 
Quixote"  will  have  special  interest  in  reading  his 
double  sonnet  in  Collier's: 

DON  QUIXOTE. 

By  E.  H.  Sothern 

Romance  is  dead,  and  knights  have  had  their  day, 
Old  Time  now  dances  to  a  soberer  tune. 
No  longer  Strephon  worships  Phyllis'  shoon, 
The  very  gods  have  fled  this  mortal  fray; 
Yet  one  heart  owns  fair  Dulcinea's  sway. 
And  bears  her  banner,  praying  as  a  boon 
That  he  may  dare  the  mountains  of  the  moon. 
The  filched  stars  before  her  feet  to  lay. 
Here  Don  Quixote  holds  his  forehead  high. 
His  lance  in  rest,  his  oriflamme  unfurl'd, 
Tilting  at  windmills  or  'gainst  giants  hurl'd. 
Honor  and  Truth  and  Love  his  battle-cry. 
Demanding  only  of  a  laughing  world 
Gently  to  live  and  with  brave  heart  to  die. 

Wisest  of  madmen,  maddest  of  the  wise  1 
We  would  adventure  where  thy  fancies  lead ; 
Where  knightly  thought  quickens  to  knightly  deed, 
Where  thy  defeat  shames  meaner  victories. 


Did  all  men  view  life's  pageant  through  thine 

eyes. 
Wield  righteous  sword  when  grief  and  weakness 

plead. 
Then  were  this  world  from  all  enchanters  freed, 
All  mortals  listen  in  thy  high  emprize. 
Quixotic  we  would  be — to  still  declare 
Our  cot  a  castle,  and  our  lass  a  queen; 
Upright,  unconquered,  unafraid,  serene. 
Finding  God's  poorest  creatures  brave  and  fair, 
Shedding  a  glory  over  all  things  mean. 
If  this  be  folly,  folly  be  our  share. 

There  is  something  inherently  poetical  in  a 
camp  fire,  and  two  of  our  younger  poets  have 
made  good  use  of  it  within  the  last  few  weeks. 
Miss  Kenyon  sings  of  the  camp  fire  that  is;  Mr. 
Guiterman  of  the  camp  fire  that  has  been.  The 
former's  poem  appears  in  The  PaciAc  Monthly: 

A  CAMP  FIRE  IN  THE  WOODS 

By  Camilla  L.  Kenyon 

Flare  red,  flare  high! 
Symbol  of  man's  mastery. 
Here  within  the  untrodden  maze 
Of  the  forest's  ancient  ways. 
Let  the  prowling  panther  pass 
Velvet-pawed  amid  the  grass. 
Let  the  lynx  with  stealthy  tread 
Light  as  leaves  in  autumn  shed 
Sniff  and  snarl  about  my  bed. 
Not  a  beast  that  walks  the  night 
But  is  daunted  by  your  light. 
He  that  dares  the  Fire  invoke 
Lords  it  o'er  the  forest  folk. 

Flare  red,  flare  high! 

Down  the  canyon  comes  the  cry 

Of  the  lean  coyote,  bound 

On  his  nightly  robber  round. 

How  the  coward  will  slink  and  shiver 

When  he  sees  your  red  light  quiver. 

Mother-bear,  beside  her  young, 

Tastes  the  smoke  upon  her  tongue. 

She'll  lie  close,  her  cubs  among. 

All   the  hunter-tribe  is   'ware 

That  their  Hunter,  too,  is  there — 

He  alone  that  knows  the  spell 

Fire  to  make  and  fire  to  quell. 

Flare  red,  flare  high! 
Mocking  at  the  moon's  pale  eye. 
Every  upward-darting  spark 
Seems  a  challenge  to  the  dark, — 
That  grim  dark,  so  like  a  thing 
Lurking  there  alert  to  spring. 
Yet  the  leaping  flame  sinks  low; 
Time  o'  dreams  has  come,  and  so, 
Blinking-eyed  the  embers  glow. 
In  the  staunch  oak-heart  there  purrs 
Still  the  flame  the  light  wind  stirs 
Now  and  then  to  fitful  gleams. 
Kind  Familiar,  guard  my  dreams! 

Arthur  Guiterman  is  one  of  our  wholesome 
outdoor  poets  who  writes  what  he  feels  and  sees. 
The  following  is  an  unambitious  piece  of  work, 
but  it  stirs  one  to  poetic  feeling.  We  find  it  in 
Smith's: 
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BREAKING  CAMP 
By  Arthur  Guiterman 

Farewell,    wild   hearth    where    many    logs    have 
burned ! 
Among  your  stones  the  fireweed  may  grow. 
The    brant    are    flown,     the     maple-leaves     have 
turned. 
The  goldenrod  is  brown — ^and  we  must  go. 

Good-by,  calm  nights  and  unrepeiited  days 
Of  brave,  free  life  devoid  of  care  and  wrong. 

Of  hunters'  fare,  of  merry-chorused  lays. 
And  woodland  hush  more  sweet  than  any  song. 

The  owl  shall  hoot  across  a  lonely  lake 
In    whose    full    depths    our    moon    imprisoned 
shines, 
Whose  drowsy  waves  no  flashing  paddles  break, 
Whose  pebbled  shores  are  fringed  with  dream- 
ing pines. 

The  buck  shall  stamp  and  lift  a  furtive  hoof — 
Where  once  we  dwelt  the  bear  shall  make  her 
den; 

The  bat  shall  hang  beneath  a  broken  roof 
Whose  birchen  cover  knew  the  dreams  of  men. 

"A  Study  in  Race  Consciousness"  is  the  sub- 
title which  Mr.  Clark  affixes  to  the  poem  below, 
in  The  Forum.  It  is  not  particularly  profitable 
as  a  "study";  that  is  to  say,  it  does  not  get  us 
anywhere.  But  it  is  an  effective  and  eloquent 
poem : 

THE  AMERICAN  BLACK 
By  George  Herbert  Clarke 


Night !    Night ! 

And  of  the  dawn  no  promise. 

And  right  is  wrong  I 


Wrong  is  right, 


Long,  long  ago,  ah!  long, 

I  roamed  the  forests  vast  and  awful,  bending 

Around  me  with  their  leafy  aisles  unending, 

And  smelt  their  dense  sweet  savors  many  a  league, 

And  fought  or  loved  their  Shadows  silent-striding 

Without  a  fear;  or,  when  a  hard  fatigue 

Befell,  would  sink  to  utter  sleep,  confiding 

In  the  fierce  gods  o'  the  Jungle  I  con f est; 

Ah,  that  delicious,  peaceful,  dreamless  rest! 

No  hubbub  of  the  kraal-folk  now  I  hear. 

No  spear-songs,  no  war-music  wild  and  thrilling; 

Not  now  I  shoot  the  arrow,  hurl  the  spear. 

And  rush  with  warrior-rage  unto  the  killing; — 

The  old  is  dead. 

Or,  if  it  live  perchance. 

It  dwells  in  the  so  distant  battle-dance 

Unfindable  again,   and  poisoned  lance 

With  foe's  blood  wet  and  red, 

That  into  Past  and  Place  its  ghost  has  vanished. 

Instead, — 
Instead, — 
White  faces,  houses,  streets;  white  ways,  white 

works ; 
Faces  that  frown  and  yet  are  not  unkind. 
Faces  that  smile  where  yet  no  kindness  lurks, 
(The  gods  were  angry  or  were  gracious,  one!) 


Houses  that  wear  a  shutter  and  a  blind. 
Streets  all  alike,  and  work  that's  never  done, — 
Work  endless,  pitiless,  that  craves  and  craves 
Slaves  for  its  worshipers,  themselves  its  slaves ; 
Work  without  aim  or  meaning,  save  to  breed 
Money,  the  mother  of  more  work,  and  greed, 
Its  father;  work  whose  drudging  devotees 
Bear  heavy  loads  with  harness  on  their  back. 
The   white   men's    golden,   and   we    black   men's 

black, 
And  none  has  joy  or  ease: 
The  poor  seek  riches,  and  the  rich  seek  more. 
And  both  must  have  our  service,  hard  and  sore ; — 
And  so  we  serve,  and  share  not,  nor  rebel, 
(For  one  must  suffer  when  he  is  in  hell) 
And  wear  the  yoke  with  silent,  sullen  shame, 
And  dream  of  Freedom  that  is  not  a  name. 

The  same  writer  gives  us  in  Lippincotfs  a 
poem  in  a  different  key — a  tribute  to  mother- 
hood: 

TO  SHAKESPEARE'S  MOTHER 
By  George  Herbert  Clarke 

Did  he,  madonna,  on  thy  bosom  turning. 

Look  in  thy  woman-eyes  and  see  soft  fires 
Glowing  and  melting,  passioning  and  yearning, 

Lit  with  the  mother-light  of  far  desires? 
Oh,  did  he  fix  his  still  regard  upon  them, 

Learning  their  meanings  manifold  and  strange. 
Climbing  with  wonder  up  to  count  and  con  them 

Ere  they  should  vanish  and  the  moment  change  ? 

The  visions  that  thy  soul  revealed  him  them, 
Tho  thou  hast  died,  madonna,  may  never  die: 

They  dwell  eternal  in  pure  Imogen, 
Cordelia's  truth  and  Desdemona's  sigh, 

Rosalind's  Arden,   Miranda's   island  wave, 

Girlish  Ophelia's  love,  and  Juliet's  grave. 

There  is  a  neat  little  song  in  Dr.  Van  Dyke's 
poetical  play,  "The  House  of  Rimmon"  (Scrib- 
ner's).  It  is  as  perfect  a  bit  of  verse  as  he  has 
ever  produced : 

SONG 
By  Henry  Van  Dyke 

Above  the  edge  of  dark  appear  the  lances  of  the 
sun;  i   -"^ 

Along  the  mountain-ridges  clear  his  rosy  heralds 
run; 
The  vapors  down  the  valley  go 
Like  broken  armies,  dark  and  low. 
Look  up,   my  heart,  from  every  hill 
In  folds  of  rose  and  daffodil 
The  sunrise  banners  flow. 

O  fly  away  on  silent  wing,  ye  boding  owls  of 

night  I 
O  welcome  little  birds  that  sing  the  coming-in  of 
light ! 
For  new,  and  new,  and  ever-new, 
The  golden  bud  within  the  blue; 
And  every  morning  seems  to  say: 
"There's  something  happy  on  the  way, 
And  God  sends  love  to  you!" 
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HE  rich  background  of  old  Virginia, 

T/7^  with  its  stately  homes,  its  lovely 
IVr  women,  and  romantic  ideals,  forms 
yJ  the  setting  for  Mar)r-  Johnston's 
newest  novel,*  a  narrative  of  dra- 
matic power,  portraying  vividly  the  exciting  days 
when  the  Federalists  and  Republicans  were  fight- 
ing for  supremacy — the  days  of 
LEWIS  RAND  Jeflfcrson,  Alexander  Hamilton 
and  Aaron  Burr.  Almost  in- 
variably has  Miss  Johnston  turned  to  Virginia, 
her  birthplace  and  home,  for  the  characters  and 
plots  of  her  stories.  "To  Have  and  To  Hold," 
"Audrey,"  and  "Prisoners  of  Hope"  are  thoroly 
Virginian,  and  "Lewis  Rand,"  after  an  interval 
of  six  years,  once  more  revives  our  interest  in 
the  highly  romantic  history  of  that  state.  In 
her  latest  novel  Miss  Johnston  gives  us  a  romance 
of  the  historical  past,  whose  fictional  and  human 
interest  looms  larger  than  the  actual  incidents  in- 
volved, tho  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  reader's 
appreciation  of  the  violence  of  the  personal  and 
political  disputes  or  of  the  significance  of  the 
mental  attitude  of  both  Federalists  and  Repub- 
licans. 

"Lewis  Rand"  is  the  story  of  a  man  gifted 
with  rare  abilities  and  great  strength  of  charac- 
ter, fired  with  ambition  for  great  power.  The 
hero,  whom  we  meet  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  is 
"a  son  of  a  tobacco  roller,  untaught  and  un- 
friended, who  dreamed  like  a  king."  While 
camping  out  in  the  woods  one  night  with  his 
father,  he  lingered  overlong  at  a  nearby  spring, 
and,  like  Narcissus,  gazed  reflectively  at  his  own 

image  in  the  pool.     "When  I  am  a  man "  he 

said  aloud;  and  again,  "When  I  am  a  man " 

And  he  sighed.  The  eyes  in  the  pool  looked  at 
him  yearningly,  until  the  leaves  from  the  golden 
hickories  fell  upon  the  water  and  hid  him  from 
himself. 

With  two  natures  warring  within  him,  a  herit- 
age on  his  father's  side  from  a  black-browed  ple- 
beian race  of  strong  passions,  morbid  revenge- 
fulness  and  indomitable  will,  and  from  his 
mother's  of  keen  intellect  and  delicacy  of  feeling, 
he  became  a  shuttlecock  in  the  destiny  that  rules 
great  events.  No  small  measure  of  charm,  says 
the  Boston  Transcript,  is  due  to  Miss  Johnston's 
apt  choice  of  word  or  phrase  and  to  her  imagin- 
ative revelation  of  complications  that  make  up 
the  personality  of  this  victim  of  heredity. 


*Lkwis  Rand.    Bj  Mary  Johnston.      Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Company. 


When  the  boy  grows  up  he  is  admitted  to  the 
bar,  and  his  natural  qualities  as  a  speaker  bring 
him  to  the  forefront  of  the  political  world.  His 
consuming  passion  is  ambition,  and  after  defeat- 
ing a  formidable  rival  for  a  high  political  office, 
and  winning  the  hand  of  Jacqueline,  he  becomes 
deeply  involved  in  a  conspiracy  of  Aaron  Burr's. 
In  a  dramatic  scene  at  Monticello  Lewis  Rand 
casts  off  his  allegiance  to  Jefferson,  and  becomes 
an  associate  of  Burr,  who  unfolds  before  him 
the  dream  of  a  western  empire.  Ludwell  Cary, 
Rand's  rival  in  love  and  politics,  provokes  a 
chance  encounter  with  Rand  on  the  eve  of  the 
latter's  western  journey,  from  which  he  does  not 
intend  to  return,  even  to  his  beloved  but  deceived 
Jacqueline. 

Possessed  by  a  fit  of  black  rage,  Lewis  Rand 
kills  the  man.  Overcome  by  remorse,  his  better 
nature  reasserts  itself,  and  dictates  the  final  end 
of  his  career.  He  calmly  gives  himself  up  to 
justice,  and  takes  his  punishment  like  a  man.  It 
is  a  tragic  finish,  "strongly  conceived  and  well 
worked  out,"  declares  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  "tho 
not  a  conclusion  which  the  average  novelist  will 
fancy."  The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  considers 
the  finale  one  of  the  finest  things  in  the  book. 
The  New  York  Sun  concurs,  in  the  main,  with 
this  opinion.  For  the  Birmingham  Age-Herald, 
the  book  marks  "a  decided  advance  in  Miss  John- 
ston's power  and  art,"  tho  it  admits  that  she 
leaves  the  reader  "up  in  the  air"  as  to  the  ending. 

A  note  of  disapproval  is  uttered  by  The  Book- 
man, the  Springfield  Republican,  and  The  Interior, 
a  feeling  which  The  Interior  sums  up  as  follows : 

"Somehow — affectionately  as  we  approach  the 
book,  much  as  we  want  to  love  it  and  praise  it — 
we  find  it  on  the  whole  very  disappointing.  The 
history  and  politics  obscure  the  story;  the  anti- 
quarian interest  transcends  the  human  interest; 
the  book  is  more  a  treatise  on  the  times  than  a 
compelling  drama.  When  we  turn  the  last  page 
we  are  far  more  conscious  of  the  labor  repre- 
sented than  of  feeling  aroused.  Miss  Johnston, 
in  her  painstaking  devotion  to  her  idea,  has  stud- 
ied so  deeply  that  not  the  end  but  the  means  has 
obsessed  her.  The  book  concludes,  indeed,  not 
as  if  finished,  but  as  if  broken  abruptly  off:  the 
hero  riding  away  to  trial  for  a  salf-confesscd 
murder,  his  young  wife  waving  him  a  heart- 
broken good-bye," 

It  is  undeniable,  observes  The  Argonaut  (San 
Francisco)  that  Miss  Johnston  in  this  book  "has 
added  something  to  the  literature  of  her  country 
that  we  would  not  willingly  miss,"  while  the  New 
York   Times  Saturday  Review  avers  that  it  is 
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"one  of  the  strongest  pieces  of  fiction  that  has 
seen  the  light  of  day  in  America."  The 
critic  in  The  Nation  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that 
the  story  "is  notable  for  a  deepening  of  thought 


and  maturity  of  analysis  that  are  almost  startling 
in  comparison  with  its  predecessors."  The  Boston 
Herald,  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  and  the 
Chicago  Record-Herald  support  this  verdict. 


'HY  Robert  Hichens  took  over  two 

Wti    hundred  thousand   words   to  elab- 
iL     orate,  through  the  medium  of  his 
'''     latest    novel,*    what    the    London 
Athenceum     terms     ''the     illusions 
and   emotional   experiences   of  a  somewhat   un- 
interesting middle-aged  widow"  is  more  than  any 
reviewer   can   understand.      The 
A  SPIRIT  IN     excuse   that  the   lady's    spirit   is 
PRISON  "imprisoned"  by  "a  false  and  mis- 

taken idealism  of  her  dead  hus- 
band" would  be  less  aggravating  to  the  London 
News  if  only  something  happened  before  the  many 
hundred  pages  had  been  well  nigh  all  turned. 
To  make  matters  worse,  the  long-winded  hero  fs 
an  elderly  gentleman  of  sixty,  whose  nobility  of 
character  is  pronounced  by  the  Boston  Transcript 
"monotonous,"  altho  it  was  the  very  thing  for 
which  the  widow  worshipped  him.  He  knew  all 
about  that  dead  husband's  seduction  of  a  peasant 
girl  in  Sicily  years  before,  but  he  said  nothing  to 
the  highly  strung  and  emotional  relict.  Mr. 
Hichens  deals  with  a  situation  instead  of  telling 
a  story,  the  novel  becoming,  as  our  daily  contem- 
porary complains,  "practically  an  interchange  of 
theories  of  life  and  emotions"  in  which  the  senti- 
mental widow's  slightly  wild  daughter,  the  dead 
husband's  illegitimate  son,  a  Neapolitan  marche- 
sino  whose  principal  occupation  is  the  pursuit  of 
women,  and  an  old  family  servant  who,  of  course, 
knows  everything,  come  and  go  under  Italian 
skies.  "Mr.  Hichens,  with  his  accustomed  slow 
and  voluptuous  pressure,  reflects  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  "wrings  whatever  emotional  ex- 
citement he  can  out  of  the  mental  sufferings  of 
his  heroine,  the  widow.  But  she  seems  rather  a 
dull  and  weak  creature,  a  mere  victim  of  nerves 
and  self-indulgence,  and  it  is  hard  to  be  glad  for 
Emile  (the  hero)  when  she  eventually  comes  to 
her  senses  sufficiently  to  marry  him.  That  habit 
of  portentous  moralizing  over  the  moods  of  in- 
significant egoism  which  we  have  noted  as  a 
characteristic  of  Mr.  Hichens  in  the  past  is  still 
his  darling  vice." 

That  "A  Spirit  in  Prison"  remains,  notwith- 
standing the  hopelessness  of  its  material  and  the 
absence  of  a  genuine  plot,  a  novel  which  even 
the  severest  critic  praises  for  its  power  of  analy- 
sis, its  inimitable  descriptive  passages,  and  above 


•A  Spirit  in  Prison.     By  Robert  Hichens.     Harpers. 


all  the  arresting  subtlety  of  the  dialog  from  first 
to  last,  speaks  volumes  for  the  sureness  of  Mr. 
Hichens's  peculiar  touch.  "That  rare  achieve- 
ment, a  sequel  that  surpasses  its  antecedent  in 
merit  and  in  interest,"  Frederic  Taber  Cooper 
calls  it  in  the  New  York  Bookman,  for  it  is  high 
time  to  explain  that  "A  Spirit  in  Prison"  works 
out  a  problem  left  unsolved  by  "The  Call  of  the 
Blood,"  which  Mr.  Hichens  wrote  nearly  four 
years  ago.  The  two  works  stand  independently. 
The  last  can  be  read  without  any  reference  to  the 
first.  The  reviewers  invariably  take  thera  to- 
gether, for  all  that,  the  London  Outlook  even 
wondering  if  Mr.  Hichens  may  not  contemplate 
a  sequel  to  his  sequel.    It  says : 

"The  'spirit'  of  the  title  is  Hermione  Delarey, 
imprisoned  in  ignorance  of  her  dead  husband's 
faithlessness  by  the  well-meant  lies  of  her  friend 
and  servant.  Obviously,  the  business  of  the  novel 
is  to  get  Hermione  out  of  prison;  and  when 
Ruffo,  the  illegitimate  son  of  Maurice  Delarey, 
appears  as  a  Neapolitan  fisher  boy,  but  bearing 
his  father's  likeness  in  figure  and  feature,  we 
seem  on  the  brink  of  dramatic  events.  Unhap- 
pily, we  remain  on  the  brink,  interminably.  We 
have  to  hear  all  the  details  of  Hermione's  life 
on  her  lonely  islet  near  Naples,  to  follow  minute 
descriptions  of  Ruffo's  diving  and  his  cigaret 
smoking;  in  fine,  to  lose  all  sense  of  the  central 
situation  in  trivialities.  Nor  is  the  situation  it- 
self satisfactorily  worked  out:  for  once  Mr.  Hich- 
ens seems  to  have  lost  his  way.  In  the  begin- 
ning a  singularly  close  relation  is  suggested  be- 
tween Hermione  and  her  daughter  Vere.  But — 
has  Mr.  Hichens  never  studied  a  reallv  intimate 
companionship  of  mother  and  child,  that  he  al- 
lows the  girl  to  turn  in  her  dreams  and  ambi- 
tions, not  to  her  mother,  but  to  her  mother's 
friend  Artois,  and  makes  Hermione  feel  an  actual 
hostility  towards  Vere  the  moment  she  claims 
Artois's  attention?  Vere  is  nothing  to  her  mother 
in  the  crisis  of  revelation,  when  the  dream  of  old 
love  is  shattered.  In  fact,  in  this  story  Hermione 
who  is  supposed  to  be  an  intellectual  and  cultured 
women,  appears  in  the  painful  guise  of  a  middle- 
aged  sentimentalist.  It  is  man's  love  she  must 
have,  either  in  memory  or  present  fact,  and  she 
must  have  it  exclusively.  So,  her  ideal  of  Maur- 
ice lost,  she  turns  to  Artois,  and  the  rare  friend- 
ship ends  in  a  flat  and  belated  romance." 

The  climax  is  so  characteristic  of  the  peculiar 
genius  of  Robert  Hichens  at  its  best  that  it  is 
impossible  for  the  sternest  reviewer  not  to  laud 
it.  "The  final  dialog  between  Hermione  and 
Artois  in  the  Palace  of  the  Spirits  is  stupendous," 
declares  the  New  York  Sun,  "and  we  are  pretty 
sure  that  it  would  be  proper  to  call  it  stupefying. 
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We  are  satisfied  that  it  is  the  most  remarkable 
dialog  that  ever  took  place  at  night  in  an  un- 
lighted  cave."  Hermione,  "mad  with  disillusion," 
as  the  London  Nation  suspects,  "hurls  out  her 
arraignment  of  Emile  Artois's  measured  friend- 
ship and  of  all  the  unrealities  wherewith  life  has 
mocked  her,  and  Artois  reads  her  unuttered 
thought."  The  mastery  of  treatment  and  the 
poignancy  of  situation  at  this  climax  suggest  to 
the  London  Standard  that  perfect  episode  in 
George  Meredith's  "Lord  Ormont  and  His 
Aminta,"  when  hero  and  heroine  swim  and  dive 
in  the  ocean  together,  unfolding  the  ecstasies  61 
their  mutual  passion  as  the  waves  break  over 
them.  Hichens  has  gone  Meredith  one  better, 
for,  as  the  New  York  World  affirms,  "it  is  an 
amazing  statement  of  a  woman's  heart  needs 
which  Hermione  makes  to  Artois  at  the  close. 
This  passage  is,  in  a  sense,  a  new  bill  of  rights 
of  the  feminine  soul."  But  it  is  well  that  the 
reader  gain  a  composite  impression  of  the  work 
as  a  whole,  and  this  is  best  supplied  perhaps  by 
the  New  York  Times  Saturday  Review; 


"Told  in  an  ordinary  way,  'A  Spirit  in  Prison' 
would  seem  utterly  commonplace.  The  mere 
materials  are  conventional.  But  the  opulence  of 
color,  the  mastery  of  words,  are  indisputable.  It 
is  a  study  of  Southern  Italy,  and  its  glimpses  of 
Neapolitan  high  life  and  low  life  are  fascinating 
and  probably  veracious.  The  story  moves  slowly, 
but  it  is  not  dull,  for  there  is  life  in  some  more  or 
less  delightful  form  on  every  page.  It  has  a  back- 
ground of  Sicilian  tragedy,  and  there  is  a  faint 
but  effective  blending  of  the  Sicilian  atmosphere 
with  the  Neapolitan  environment.  The  principal 
personages  are  all  highly  emotional,  even  to  the 
dwellers  in  the  squalid  tenement,  to  Gaspare  and 
the  cook  Giulia.  Humor  is  held  in  subjection. 
There  is  just  a  suspicion  of  it  in  the  earlier  chap- 
ters, in  the  doings  and  sayings  of  the  little 
Marchesino  and  the  stories  of  his  home,  humor 
of  an  Italian  quality.  But  it  soon  fades.  Vere 
is  capable  of  joy,  but  scarcely  of  fun.  Even  when 
she  makes  big  eyes,  like  the  Marchesino,  she  is 
not  actually  droll.  Her  youthful  spirits  are  held 
in  check  by  an  inborn  sense  of  mystery.  Surely 
we  shall  know  more  of  Vere  some  time. 

"Meanwhile,  we  may  safely  say  that  the  multi- 
tude of  readers  who  have  taken  up  Robert  Hichens 
since  'The  Garden  of  Allah'  will  find  much  to 
admire  in  his  new  book.  It  is  full  of  atmosphere, 
certainly.    It  is  full  of  markable  passages." 


rtT^OULD  a  woman  who  was  deeply  in 
•w-wr  j\C     love  with  a  man  deliberately  con- 
\X/    \\     firm    her    marriage    with    another 
il     man,   whom  she   did  not  love,   in 
^^     order    to    save    her    foster-parents 
from   humihation?      Such,   baldly   stated,   is    the 
problem  raised  by  Robert  Chambers's  recent  novel, 
"The   Firing  Line."*      Many  of 
THE  FIRING      the  critics  feel  that  the  motives 
LINE  and   course  of  action  thus   out- 

lined are  so  far  removed  from 
reality  as  to  weaken  the  whole  story.  They  point 
out  that  all  Mr.  Chambers's  recent  novels  are 
marred  by  the  same  sort  of  lapses  into  improb- 
ability. In  "The  Younger  Set,"  for  instance, 
there  is  a  husband  who  evinces  a  most  extra- 
ordinary sympathy  and  consideration  for  his 
guilty  wife;  and  in  "The  Fighting  Chance"  the 
hero  sacrifices  several  years  of  his  life  and  the 
good  opinion  of  most  of  his  friends  to  shield  a 
man  whom  he  knows  to  be  a  liar  and  a  cad. 
But  evidently  the  great  mass  of  the  reading  public 
is  untroubled  by  these  critical  objections.  It 
greedily  buys  and  devours  Mr.  Chambers's  tales, 
and  "The  Firing  Line"  has  already  won  a  place 
at  the  head  of  the  "best  sellers"  of  the  month. 

Mr.  Chambers  owes  much  of  his  present  popu- 
larity, it  is  generally  conceded,  to  his  ability  in 
the  portrayal  of  "high  life."  "Kitchen-maids  and 
grocers'  boys,"  remarks  Ward  Clark  in  The  Book- 

*The  Firing  Line.     By  Robert  W.  Chambers.   D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co. 


man,  "find  a  peculiar  joy  in  devouring  the  pages 
of  romances  dedicated  to  the  doings  of  'the  smart 
set';  we  are  all,  at  times,  kitchen-maids  and 
grocers'  boys."  The  depicters  of  "high  life," 
however,  as  the  same  critic  goes  on  to  point  out, 
fall  into  several  categories.  There  is  the  wor- 
shipful attitude  of  the  Miss  Braddons  and  Mary 
J.  Holmeses;  there  is  the  coldly  intellectual  atti- 
tude of  Edith  Wharton;  and  there  is  the  Social- 
istic attitude  of  Upton  Sinclair  and  Joseph  Medill 
Patterson,  who  paint  upper-class  folk  in  lurid 
colors  as  beasts  or  demons.  Mr.  Chambers's 
attitude  is  something  different  from  any  of  these. 
"Here  is  your  much  abused,  much  talked  of 
smart  set,"  Mr.  Chambers  seems  to  say;  "you 
see,  some  of  them  are  rather  cynical  and  reckless 
and  dissipated,  and  some  decidedly  decent  and 
unselfish.  They  have  their  ambitions  and  dis- 
appointments, and  tho  they  are  not  all  game,  the 
best  of  them  are  about  the  best  to  be  found  any- 
where." Or,  as  a  writer  in  Town  Topics — who 
surely  ought  to  know  ! — puts  it : 

"Mr.  Chambers  is  gay,  concise,  brilliant,  and 
makes  all  possible  sacrifices  so  only  he  achieves 
his  object:  to  amuse  the  ladies.  He  amuses  them, 
let  us  not  doubt  that;  they  would  indeed  be  un- 
grateful if  al!  his  merry  wit  did  not  entertain 
them  tremendously.  For  deny  him  what  we  may 
of  seriousness  or  of  real  convictions,  we  can 
never  truthfully  deny  Mr.  Chambers's  facility  in 
writing  English.  Colloquial,  or  merely  evolving 
a  brilliant  style,  he  is  always  quick,  apt  in  phrases, 
vivid  in  the  color  and  voice  of  the  fashionable 
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moment.    He  is  the  fashionable  novelist  of  Amer- 
ica in  the  most  essential  presentment." 

"The  Firing  Line"  is  a  story  of  the  winter 
colony  in  Florida  and  of  a  fashionable  resort  in 
the  Adirondacks,  with,  as  one  critic  expresses  it, 
"a  dash  of  finance  and  a  climax  that  is  highly 
tragic."  The  opening  of  the  novel  is  decidedly 
unconventional.  The  hero,  Garry  Hamil,  one  of 
those  Richard-Harding-Davis  young  men  of  un- 
impeachable character,  serious  purpose  and  manly 
charm  whom  Mr.  Chambers  so  delights  to  depict, 
is  drifting  in  a  row-boat  off  Palm  Beach  when  a 
wet,  slender  shape,  in  a  bathing  suit,  emerges 
from  the  ocean  and  plumps  itself  into  one  end  of 
the  boat.  This  turns  out  to  be  Shiela  Cardross, 
the  heroine  of  the  story.  She  is  a  Northern  girl 
of  surpassing  physical  beauty,  the  foster-child  of 
a  neighboring  millionaire,  and  she  explains  that 
she  has  been  out  swimming  and  became  so  tired 
that  she  had  to  seek  refuge  in  Garry's  boat. 
"Here  under  this  southern  sun,"  she  adds,  "we  of 
the  North  are  in  danger  of  acquiring  a  sort  of 
insouciant  directness  almost  primitive.  There 
comes,  after  a  while,  a  certain  mental  as  well  as 
physical  luxury  in  relaxation  of  rule  and  precept, 
permitting  us  a  simplicity  which  sometimes,  I 
think,  becomes  something  less  than  harmless." 
Garry  is  only  too  pleased  to  accept  this  explana- 
tion, or  any  other,  for  he  is  already  head  over 
heels  in  love  with  the  young  lady. 

But  of  course  there  is  an  Obstacle;  else  there 
could  be  no  story.  The  Obstacle  is  a  husband, 
and  here  appear  the  elements  in  Mr.  Chambers's 
story  which  so  many  critics  regard  as  unnatural. 
It  seems  that  the  beautiful  Shiela,  who  from 
childhood  had  always  supposed  she  was  Card- 
ross's  daughter,  had  been  suddenly  informed,  two 
years  before,  that  she  was  actually  his  ward  or 
foster-daughter.  In  her  mortification  she  had 
rushed  into  the  arms  of  a  certain  Louis  Malcourt, 
whom  she  did  not  love,  but  with  whom  she  con- 
tracted a  secret  marriage.  It  was  a  marriage  in 
name  only;  the  two  had  never  lived  together. 
Louis  Malcourt  is  portrayed  as  a  quixotic,  care- 
less, rather  dissolute  young  man,  capable  both  of 
generous  and  of  base  rpotives. 

When  Garry  Hamil  is  admitted  into  the  Card- 
ross family  as  landscape  gardener,  and  Shiela 
comes  to  reciprocate  his  love,  she  candidly  con- 
fesses her  situation  to  him.  Not  only  that,  but 
she  tells  him  that  she  feels  it  her  duty  to  re- 
marry Malcourt,  this  time  publicly  and  openly 
before  the  world.  She  does  not  love  Malcourt. 
At  that  very  moment  he  is  making  ardent  love 
to  another  woman.  Nevertheless,  he  is  her  hus- 
band, and  she  is  unwilling  to  cause  her  foster- 
parents  the  worry  and  newspaper  publicity  that 


would  surely  ensue  if  her  plight  becomes  known. 
So  she  sends  away  Garry  and  re-marries  Mal- 
court. No  good  comes  of  the  marriage,  and  the 
two  continue  to  live  separately.  Malcourt  knows 
of  her  love  for  Garry,  and  when  the  young  land- 
scape gardener  falls  ill  of  pneumonia  it  is  she 
who  nurses  him,  and  wins  him  back  to  life.  In 
the  end,  Malcourt  frees  the  woman  whose  career 
he  has  clouded  by  committing  suicide. 

If  Mr.  Chambers,  in  spite  of  this  unlikely  plot, 
stiU  keeps  his  vast  circle  of  readers,  it  is  because 
of  his  racy  style,  his  powers  as  a  story-teller.  "It 
shows  the  skill  of  the  novelist,"  comments  George 
Hamlin  Fitch  in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
"that  he  is  able  to  hold  the  reader's  interest  when 
he  actually  flies  in  the  face  of  common  sense  and 
the  ways  of  real  life."  Or,  as  the  writer  in  The 
Bookman  puts  it: 

"It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  The  Firing  Line' 
is  nothing  more  than  a  mere  love  story.  Mr. 
Chambers  has  learned  the  trick  too  well  to  offer 
his  many-mouthed  public  anything  so  simple.  We 
are  grown  exigent  in  these  matters;  every  author 
who  would  please  us  must  bring  us  novelties, 
tickle  a  jaded  appetite  with  this  or  that  unac- 
customed spice.  Next  to  his  complete  familiarity 
with  the  world  of  the  unco'  smart,  Mr.  Cham- 
bers's special  'line'  is  outdoors  life.  Whether  or 
not  you  have  camped  in  a  Florida  forest,  you 
will  enjoy  his  picture  of  the  experience,  his 
stories  of  game  and  snakes,  his  discourse  of  wood- 
craft and  learned  talk  of  rare  butterflies.  But 
even  this  is  not  enough.  Out  of  deference  to  a 
prevailing  mode,  the  tale  has  a  picturesque  fringe 
of  supernaturalism.  There  is  a  table-tipping 
scene  so  preposterous  that  I  anticipate  a  solemn 
statement  from  author  and  publishers  proclaim- 
ing it  a  literal  report  of  some  actual  occurrence. 
These  are  the  elements  that  the  popular  author, 
the  genius,  of  to-day  throws  in  for  good  measure. 
And  yet  the  story  remains  the  real  thing — a  good, 
honest,  likable  story,  about  a  decent,  likable  set 
of  people,  who,  if  they  are  a  trifle  too  sentimental, 
are  at  least  not  disfigured  by  an  undue  loftiness 
of  brow." 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  William  Morton  Payne, 
of  the  Chicago  Dial,  declares : 

"Since  Mr.  Chambers  has  taken  to  writing 
novels  about  the  lives  of  the  idle  rich,  he  has  lost 
much  of  the  charm  which  compelled  us  in  his 
earlier  books.  There  is  little  human  interest  in 
his  new  theme,  and  neither  artificial  sentiment  nor 
smart  dialogue  is  an  acceptable  substitute.  It  is 
true  that  his  genuine  feeling  for  nature — the  feel- 
ing of  both  naturalist  and  artist — contrives  to 
find  some  expression  in  these  later  inventions,  and 
that  saves  them  from  absolute  aridity.  It  is  also 
true  that  he  usually  takes  the  precaution  to  give 
us  a  heroine  who  is  superior  to  her  moneyed  en- 
vironment, and  a  hero  who  is  not  handicapped 
by  millions,  and  these  are  saving  graces.  But 
such  books  as  The  Younger  Set,'  The  Fighting 
Chance,'  and  The  Firing  Line'  are  weak  produc- 
tions when  considered  as  successors  of  'Cardigan' 
and  'Lorraine.' " 
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THE    MYSTERIOUS    ANGER    OF    MRS.    MAYBERRY 

The  well-meaning  Mrs.  Mayberry  and  the  wise  Mr.  Steuer  had  different  notions  on  the  subject 
of  corporal  punishment.  Hence  this  story.  It  is  by  Mary  Heaton  Vorse,  and  we  reprint  it,  by  per- 
mission, from  Success  Magazine.  It  is  a  very  likable  tale,  and  if  you  want  to  regard  it  as  a  problem 
story  you  can;  but  you  don't  have  to. 


R.    STEUER  stood  in   front  of  his 

M\\  grocery  store  and  called  out  into 
1 1  a  street  apparently  empty  of  boys : 
"I  see  you  veil  1  Clear  out  of 
dat,  or  I  catch  you  und  lick  you 
goot  I" 

He  turned  back  into  the  store  and  resumed  an 
interrupted  conversation   with  a  customer, 

"Der  kids  comes  up  from  der  side  streets  und 
svipes  off  me  vat  dey  can.  Dey  svipes  parrels 
for  to  make  ponfires  mit;  potatoes,  maybe,  for 
t'rowin';  und  abbles — yes;  und  ven  I  see  dem 
doing  it,  maybe  I  run  oudt,  maybe  Anton  he  run 
oudt,  und  ven  ve  catch  some  one,  ve  hammer  him 
goot.  Dat's  all  right,  aind't  it?  It  dond't  make 
no  difference  if  it  aind't  der  von  dat's  been 
svipin'  to-day;  maybe  he's  been  svipin'  some  other 
time;  maybe  he's  goin'  to  be  a-svipin'  somethin' 
soon.  It  dond't  do  him  no  harm  to  get  ham- 
mered— it  does  him  goot!  It  makes  him  think. 
Dere  is  only  von  vay  to  make  a  poy  think,  und 
dat's  by  hammerin'  him  goot  on  his  britches. 
Mein  Gott !"  he  went  on  reminiscently,  *T  vouldn't 
haf  no  brains  to-day  if  I  hadn't  been  hammered 
goot  vere  I  sit  down.  Der  natural  poy,"  went  on 
Mr.  Steuer,  "is  full  of  goot-for-nodings;  und  dere 
aind't  been  no  vay  found,  und  dere  nefer  vill  be 
no  vay  found,  but  dot  to  drive  oudt  der  goot-for- 
nodings  und  to  drive  in  der  goot-for-somedings." 

Mr.  Steuer  and  his  customer  resumed  a  discus- 
sion of  local  politics,  Steuer's  grocery  store  was 
the  scene  of  much  political  talk,  for  Steuer  was 
by  way  of  being  quite  a  politician.  He  had  early 
realized  the  necessity  of  affiliation  with  the  powers 
that  be.  It  had  been  "influence,"  indeed,  as  dis- 
pensed by  Mr.  Louis  Mosenberg,  that  had  ac- 
counted for  the  increase  in  Mr.  Steuer's  business. 
He  stood  in  with  Mosenberg,  and  Mosenberg 
stood  in  with  him.  Janitors  in  several  apartment 
houses  in  the  neighborhood  belonging  to  Mr. 
Mosenberg  had  mysterious  ways  of  wafting  trade 
toward  Mr.  Steuer,  and  Mr.  Steuer  returned 
benefit  for  benefit.  He  and  Mosenberg  bossed  the 
precinct. 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  a  cus- 
tomer. She  was  a  very  small  one  indeed,  and  her 
face  looked  out  white  under  her  shawl.  Mr. 
Steuer  looked  down  on   her  kindly. 

"Vat  can  I  do  for  you.  Miss  Malone?"  he  in- 
quired politely.  "Ve  haf  some  fine  Malaccas, 
und  some  fine,  juicy  fegetables," 


"Not  to-day,  thank  you,"  she  broke  in  with 
decision.  "I'll  look  at  them  jellies,  tho."  She 
appeared  to  be  lost  in  thought.  "I  think  I  won't 
want  any." 

She  strutted  through  the  store  with  an  air  of 
seeking  something  to  tempt  a  worn-out  fancy. 
Then  at  last  she  said:  "No,  I  don't  see  nothin'  I 
care  for.  I'll  just  take  five  cents'  worth  of  sugar, 
a  three-cent  loaf,  an'  five  cents'  worth  of  tea." 
She  gave  out  her  order  with  the  air  of  ordering 
half  the  store. 

"All  right,  ma'am.  Do  up  the  young  lady's 
things,  Anton ;  put  in  some  of  dem  fancy  crackers 
for  a  samble,  und  an  oranche."  Mr.  Steuer  com- 
manded. "Von't  you  try  a  pickle,  ma'am,  for  a 
samble  ?" 

He  fished  six  cubic  inches  of  salt  pickle  from 
a  large  glass  jar.  The  little  girl  took  it  with 
thanks — lofty  thanks.  The  sample  pickle  was  the 
last  scene  in  the  little  comedy  that  she  and  Mr. 
Steuer  were  wont  to  play  together — whenever 
time  allowed  her.  She  loved  parading  through  the 
big  grocery  store  with  what  she  fancied  was  the 
air  of  a  distinguished  young  lady.  For  a  moment 
poverty  vanished ;  she  was  rich.  She  declined 
jellies  and  sniffed  at  the  quality  of  fruits.  She 
even  carried  the  game  far  enough  to  deliver  her 
tiny  order  with  a  lofty  air. 

Mr.  Steuer  saw  her  to  the  door  with  a  flourish, 
and  watched  her.  across  the  street,  beneficence 
written  large  on  his  broad  German  countenance. 
He  liked  children. 

I  have  purposely  shown  Mr.  Steuer  in  an  en- 
gaging light,  so  that  you  might  avoid  the  mis- 
take concerning  him  into  which  Mrs.  Mayberry 
fell.  I  wish,  however,  before  going  on  to  the 
next  scene,  to  have  it  understood  that  Mr.  Steuer 
was  no  Jekyll  and  Hyde  character.  There  was 
nothing  complex  about  him.  He  liked  children — 
good  children,  children  who  had  been  brought  up 
as  he  had  in  the  vaterland,  where  the  young 
walked  decorously  to  and  from  school;  where 
stealing  fruit  and  overturning  crates  outside  a 
respectable,  newly  enlarged  grocery  store  were 
unknown.  As  far  as  might  be,  he  intended  to 
maintain  order — order  that  in  the  land  of  his 
birth  was  maintained  by  a  paternal  government. 

As  he  watched  the  little  girl  make  her  way 
across  the  street,  he  saw  things  going  on  at  the 
side  of  his  store  which  displeased  him.  He  mobil- 
ized with  a  rapidity  no  one  would  have  suspected 
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from  his  usual  leisurely  movements,  and  rushed 
down  the  street  after  some  small  boys,  disap- 
pearing with  pilfered  apples.  It  was  not  for 
nothing  that  Mr.  Steuer  was  a  member  of  the 
Turnverein.  It  was  a  fine  race;  people  turned  to 
watch  the  grocer  eating  up  the  distance  between 
him  and  the  hindmost  boy,  whom  he  caught  by 
the  coat-collar,  and  whom,  with  a  practised  hand, 
he  twisted  around,  taking  his  head  and  shoulders 
between  his  legs,  thus  leaving  the  most  vulner- 
able part  of  the  culprit  in  easy  reach.  System- 
atically, Mr.  Steuer  applied  a  spanking.  He  ap- 
plied it  with  calmness,  with  good  will.  The  child 
squirmed  and  screamed.  Mr.  Steuer  spanked  on. 
A  large  policeman  on  the  corner  watched  him, 
grinning.  Then  Mr.  Steuer  held  the  child  out  at 
arm's  length. 

"You  sdeal  mine  abbles  again,"  he  said — "yes? 
You  knock  ofer  mine  crates — huh?  Negst  time, 
ven  I  catch  you,  I  sbank  you — not  mit  mine  handt, 
but  mit  a  shingle — see?  Next  time  I  catch  any 
of  you,"  he  said  to  the  world  at  large,  deeming  it 
probable  that  some  of  the  foe  were  lurking  in 
the  areaways,  "next  time  I  catch  any  of  you,  I 
lick  you  till  der  skin  flies.  I  lick  you  till  you 
dond't  sit  down  to  eat  for  tree  days  1" 

Conscious  of  having  performed  a  good  deed  in 
the  interests  of  order  and  justice,  he  walked  back 
toward  his  store,  not  noticing  an  angry  woman 
who  was  puffing  up  behind  him.  She  stopped 
before  the  officer  standing  on  the  corner. 

"You  saw  that,  officer — you  saw  that?"  she 
sputtered. 

"Yes,  ma'am,  I  seen  it,"  the  officer  admitted. 

"You  saw  it,  and  didn't  do  anything?"  she  de- 
manded. 

The  officer,  a  large  Irishman,  grinned.  He 
had  taken  in  the  situation. 

"The  other  side  of  that  street  ain't  my  beat," 
he  explained.    "My  beat  ends  right  here." 

"And  you  mean  to  say,"  the  fiery  little  lady 
asked,  "that  you  can't  stop  an  outrage  across  the 
street — that  if  you  saw  a  man  murdering  a  child 
on  the  opposite  corner  you  couldn't  cross  the 
street  to  stop  it?" 

"No,  ma'am,  I  can't  go  off  my  beat,"  he  assured 
her  politely. 

"Well,  I  can  do  something,"  she  proclaimed 
confidently,  "and  I  will!  I  didn't  believe  the 
things  one  reads  in  the  papers  about  the  police 
force  were  true.  I  wouldn't  have  believed,"  she 
flamed,  "that  an  officer  of  the  law  could  stand  by 
and  watch  a  great,  grown  man  beat  a  helpless 
little  child  mercilessly." 

The  officer  was  one  for  whom  feminine  vitu- 
peration had  never  lost  its  poignancy;  he  saw 
Duty  beckoning  him  along  his  beat 


The  self-appointed  protector  of  the  down-trod- 
den heard  sobs.  Turning,  she  beheld  a  little  boy, 
with  one  hand  rubbing  his  breeches. 

"Did  he  hurt  you  badly,  you  poor  little  boy?" 
she  inquired. 

"I'll  kill  'iml"  he  sputtered.  "I  wasn't  doin' 
nothin' — he  run  out  an'  grabbed  me,  an'  I'll  kill 
im ! 

"Tell  me  how  it  happened,  dear,"  Mrs.  May- 
berry  urged. 

For  answer,  she  only  got  more  sobs  and  threats 
against  Mr.  Steuer's  life  and  property. 

"Well,  don't  tell  me  anything  about  it  if  you 
don't  want  to,"  she  soothed  again.  "But  if  ever 
such  a  thing  happens  again  to  you,  or  to  any  of 
your  little  friends,  come  straight  to  me,  dear." 

She  opened  her  purse  and  drew  from  it  a  card, 
and  also  saw  that  she  had  nothing  smaller  than  a 
quarter,  which  she  gave  to  the  crying  little  boy. 
Others  of  the  gang  had  approached,  and  Mrs. 
Mayberry  found  herself  the  center  of  a  circle. 

"Does  Mr.   Steuer  often  do  things  like  that?" 

The  boys  "were  on."  They  knew  their  Lady 
Bountiful. 

"Yes'm,"  they  replied,  "Steuer,  he  licks  de  fellers 
every  chanst  he  gots.  He  don't  like  no  boys 
playin'  near  him,  Steuer  don't." 

"Well,"  Mrs.  Mayberry  said,  "there's  an  end  of 
all  that.  I  shall  make  Mr.  Steuer  promise  that 
he'll  never  lift  a  hand  against  a  boy  again.  You 
can  play  in  the  streets  all  you  want — it's  not  Mr. 
Steuer's  business.  You  come  right  to  me  now, 
boys,  if  he  interferes  with  you  again." 

"You  can't  stop  him,"  said  a  doubting  Thomas. 

"Oh,  yes,  I  can,"  responded  Mrs.  Mayberry. 
"I  have  ways  to  stop  Mr.  Steuer." 

She  went  away,  leaving  a  large  sense  behind 
her  of  having  some  mysterious  grasp  upon  Steuer. 

Sympathy  had  not  cooled  Mrs.  Mayberry's  an- 
ger. She  stalked  onward  to  Mr.  Steuer's  grocery 
store.    He  greeted  her  cheerfully. 

"Goot  morning.  Mis'  Mayberry.  Goot  morn- 
ing; und  vat  can  I  do  for  you  dis  morning?  Ve 
haf  some  sbecial  fine  Malaccas " 

He  stopped,  for  the  stern  person  he  saw  before 
him,  the  aigrettes  on  her  bonnet  a-quiver  with 
indignation,  was  not  the  pleasant  customer  whom 
he  knew. 

"I  saw  what  happened  just  now,  Mr.  Steuer," 
she  replied  coldly. 

Mr.  Steuer  sighed.  "Oh,  dem  kids  is  fierce 
around  here.  Mis'  Mayberry!  But,"  he  went  on, 
a  confident  smile  growing  slowly  on  his  broad 
face,  "I  sbank  him  goot,  und  next  time  I  catch 
him  I  sbank  him  better!" 

He  was  as  confiding  as  a  child,  sure  of  sym- 
pathy for  his  virtuous  act. 
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Mrs.   Mayberry   froze  still   further. 

"So  that  was  it!"  she  said.  "You  beat  that 
poor  little  boy  because  he  took  a  miserable  apple ! 
Well,  Mr.  Steuer,  let  me  tell  you  this:  that  is 
the  way  custom  is  lost !" 

Mrs.  Mayberry  was  no  one's  fool;  she  knew 
how  to  strike  at  a  vulnerable  spot. 

Blank  astonishment  had  taken  the  place  of  the 
smile  on  Mr.  Steuer's  countenance. 

"Dem  kids  is  fierce,  ma'am,"  he  began.  "Dey 
would  hook  potatoes  to  t'row  at  each  other. 
T'rowin'  und  stcalin'  is  all  dere  is  in  dere  hearts." 

Mrs.  Mayberry  checked  him  with  a  gesture. 

"I  saw  what  happened,  Mr.  Steuer,"  she  said 
with  dignity.  "There  is  no  need  of  telling  me 
anything — anything.  I  have  been  a  customer  of 
yours  for  three  years ;  I  have  thrown  in  your  way 
the  custom  of  such  of  my  friends  as  I  could.  I 
have  one  thing  to  say  before  I  withdraw  my 
patronage  from  you — and,"  she  added  tartly,  "that 
of  my  friends.  I  wish  you  to  promise  me  that 
you  will  never  let  your  temper  get  the  better  of 
you  again.  I  know,  when  you  have  had  time  to 
think  this  over,  you  will  be  sorry.  Here,"  she 
said,  handing  him  a  slip,  "is  my  order.  You  see, 
I  am  going  to  give  you  another  chance.  Will  you 
promise,  Mr.  Steuer?" 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  Mr.  Steuer  replied  with  prompt 
meekness.  Custom  such  as  Mrs.  Mayberry's  was 
the  backbone  of  his  trade.  He  had  an  instant 
realization  of  what  it  would  mean  should  he  get 
a  bad  name  in  the  neighborhood ;  he  saw  the  dago 
grocer  down  the  street  gathering  in  the  trade  that 
he  had  tended  like  a  growing  plant. 

"I  knew  you  would  promise,"  Mrs.  Mayberry 
said  kindly.  "But  I  shall  have  means  of  know- 
ing if  you  keep  your  word,  and  if "     She  did 

not  need  to  finish  her  sentence,  and  she  let  the 
crestfallen  Steuer  bow  her  from  the  store. 

He  turned  to  his  grinning  clerks. 

"Veil,  aind't  vimmin  fierce !"  he  said  aggrieved- 
ly.  "Aind't  vimmin  de  teffil !  Und  dat  Mrs.  May- 
berry, vich  is  such  a  sensiple  voman,  too !" 

There  was  silence  for  a  while.  Mr.  Steuer 
studied  a  row  of  canned  tomatoes  attentively. 

"Vat  you  s'pose  now,  Anton,"  he  finally  broke 
out,  "vat  you  s'pose  was  in  her  mind?  Vat 
struck  her?" 

Anton  shook  his  head.  For  him  the  ways  of 
women  like  Mrs.  Mayberry  were  past  finding  out. 

Mr.  Steuer  studied  over  the  mysterious  anger 
of  Mrs.  Mayberry  all  morning. 

"I  nefer  t'ought  Mrs.  Mayberry  vas  a  grank," 
he  said  later.  "But  you  can't  tell  mit  vimmin. 
Vimmin  iss  all  kveer." 

Cautiously,  stealthily,  the  boys  tested  the  power 
of  Mrs.   Mayberry's  promise.     They  hid  behind 


garbage  barrels,  they  lurked  in  areaways,  waiting 
for  a  moment  when  it  would  be  safe  to  rush  the 
out-door  greengrocer  stand. 

Mr.  Steuer,  the  kids  knew,  was  a  power  in  the 
"land.  Now  it  appeared  that  there  were  powers 
which  could  coerce  him.  Red  O'Hara  had  his  ex- 
planation. 

"She  ain't  batty,"  he  said.  "She  ain't  got  no 
bugs  in  her  head !  She's  got  it  in  for  old  Steuer, 
all  right,  all  right!  She's  set  us  on — see?  And 
Steuer,  he  knows  it.  Let's  swipe  somethin'  big  on 
Steuer,  an'  she'll  give  us  a  dollar,  maybe,"  spoke 
the  helpless  and  innocent  youth. 

Little  by  little  they  pressed  in  on  poor  Steuer, 
almost  to  the  limit  of  his  large  patience.  Before 
this  he  had  been  subject  to  occasional  raids,  like 
other  grocers  of  the  quarter;  like  the  fruit  man 
across  the  way;  but  Mrs.  Mayberry's  emphatic 
action  had  centered  attention  upon  him.  From 
an  occasional  swiping,  they  now  systematically 
looted  Steuer.  He  was  the  enemy  entrenched, 
and  they  the  valiant,  conquering  army. 

Mrs.  Mayberry,  meantime,  had  become  a  hero- 
ine. Little  boys  bobbed  up  before  her  with 
"Good  morning,  Mis'  Mayberry."  She  stopped 
them  to  inquire  if  Mr.  Steuer  had  dared  inter- 
fere in  their  play.  "No,  ma'am,"  they  answered 
her,  "he  dassn't.  He  don't  do  nothing,  and  Anton 
don't  do  nothing,  but  swear — ^he  swears  fierce, 
Anton  does." 

In  spite  of  the  swearing,  Mrs.  Mayberry  felt 
very  pleased  with  herself  at  her  success,  and 
pleased  too  with   Steuer. 

Still,  while  Mr.  Steuer  basked  in  the  favor  of 
his  well-meaning  customer  the  depredations  of 
the  boys  were  getting  serious.  The  gang  became 
daily  bolder.  The  crisis  came  in  a  concerted  at- 
tack of  all  the  forces  one  Thursday  noon.  It 
happened  that  Mrs.  Mayberry  was  in  the  store. 

"Why,  Mr.  Steuer,"  she  exclaimed,  "see  those 
boys !" 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  Steuer  responded,  "I  see  dem 
efery  day.  Mis'  Mayberry.  Now  dey  haf  no  more 
fears  on  me  dey  act  someding  awful." 

"Why,  this  is  vandalism !"  cried  the  scandalized 
lady.  "Why,  they've  got  a  box  of  those  Ber- 
muda tomatoes — see,  they're  throwing  tomatoes 
at  each  other,  Mr.  Steuer !" 

"Yes,  ma'am.  Mis'  Mayberry,"  Mr.  Steuer  re- 
plied calmly.  "Dey  svipes  on  me  all  dat  dey  can, 
und  dey  spoils  vat  dey  can't  svipe." 

Here  a  tomato,  riper  than  the  others,  flattened 
itself  juicily  against  the  plate-glass  window. 

"I  can't  permit  this!"  Mrs.  Mayberry  cried. 
"This  is  too  much!  I  had  no  idea,  Mr.  Steuer, 
that  they  were  so  lawless." 
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"Dey  ain't  nefer  noding  else,  Mis*  Mayberry," 
Mr.  Steuer  explained.  "The  lawlessness  has  to 
be  truv  oudit  of  poys  mit  a  shingle.  But  you  say 
not  to  trive,  so  I  dond't  trive." 

They  were  out  on  the  street  by  this  time,  and 
a  little  boy  with  a  tomato  in  his  hand  ducked 
past  Mrs.  Mayberry.  She  arrested  him  with  a 
firm  hand.  He  was  a  well-dressed  little  boy, 
which  enraged  her  still  further. 

"Has  this  been  going  on  much,  Mr.  Steuer?" 
she  demanded. 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  he  replied,  with  philosophical 
calm,  "efery  day;  und  ven  I  chase  dem  oft,  dey 
say,  'Ve  vill  go  to  Mis'  Mayberry.'  " 

•;Whyl"  gasped  Mrs.  Mayberry,  "Why"— sur- 
prised, as  all  reformers  are  when  they  have  set 
machinery  which  they  do  not  understand  in  mo- 
tion, and  have  seen  it  manufacture  differently 
from  what  they  supposed  it  would.  She  held  the 
little  boy  with  a  firm  grasp. 

"Aren't  you  ashamed,"  she  said  to  him,  "to 
steal  Mr.  Steuer's  things? — a  boy  that  should 
know  better!" 

The  child  wriggled  uncomfortably. 

"Lemme  go!" 

"What's  your  name,  little  boy?" 

"Georgie  Mosenberg's  my  name," 

"Well,"  announced  Mrs.  Mayberry,  distinctly, 
"I'm  going  to  make  an  example  of  you,  Mr. 
George  Mosenberg.  I'm  going  to  have  you  ar- 
rested. Is  this  your  beat?"  she  inquired  of  an 
officer  passing  by. 

"Yes,  ma'am." 

"I  want  you  to  arrest  this  little  boy.  I've  caught 
him  stealing  tomatoes — see  this?" 

"He's  got  the  goods,"  the  officer  admitted. 

Amazement  wide  and  far-spread  had  covered 
Mr.  Steuer's  countenance, 

"Oh,  ma'am,"  he  protested,  "you  can't  do  that! 
You  can't  go  und  arrest  a  poor  leetle  poy!  Vy, 
it's  fierce,  arrestin'  poys !  Und  vat  you  dink — der 
whole  breshingt  vould  haf  laflfs  on  me  if  I  arrest 
a  leetle  poy  who  sdole  von  poor  leetle  tomato." 

Mr.  Steuer's  concern  was  real;  nor  was  it  con- 
cern for  his  pocket  that  came  first — it  was  a 
concern  for  his  good  name. 

"Vy,  I  can't  arrest  dese  poys  like  dey  vas  pad 
poys,"  he  argued.  "Dese  poys  aind't  tough 
aroundt  here — dey  aind't  efen  old." 

Mrs.  Mayberry  looked  at  him  with  amazement. 

"But,"  she  argued,  "you  were  just  complaining 
to  me  of  how  they  act!" 

"Oh,  yes,  ma'am,"  answered  Mr.  Steuer,  "I 
gomplain  of  how  they  act — but  I  don't  want  to 
go  arrestin'  any  of  dem!" 

"What  do  you  want  to  do?"  inquired  Mrs. 
Mayberry. 

"Vy,  I  vant  to  do,  if  you  ask  me,  vat  I  done 
before.  I  vant  to  gif  a  poy  von  good  lickin',  ven 
I  catch  him  svipin'  dings  on  me." 

Georgie  Mosenberg  sobbed  noisily,  still  in  the 
grasp  of  the  officer,  who  stood  waiting  for  the  cat 
to  jump. 

"Well,"  Mrs.  Mayberry  replied,  "your  methods 
and  mine  differ.  The  wise  course  is  plain  to  me. 
This  boy  ought  to  be  arrested.  He  won't  be  shut 
up,  of  course;  he'll  just  be  fined.  It'll  be  a  lesson 
to  his  pircnts  to  keep  him  off  the  streets;  it'll 
be  a  lesson  to  him  not  to  play  with  bad  boys." 

"Here  comes  mine  fater!"  cried  little  Georgie 


Mosenberg.  "Oh,  Mr.  Steuer,  you  make  me  to 
hide  in  your  store!"  he  implored. 

Coming  down  the  street  Mr.  Steuer  beheld  his 
friend  and  ally,  Mr.  Mosenberg.  The  scene  ap- 
peared to  him  from  a  new  point  of  view.  He  saw 
the  just  anger  of  Mr.  Mosenberg  that  his  son 
should  have  been  subjected  to  arrest  in  front  of 
the  grocery  store  with  whose  prosperity  he  had 
had  so  much  to  do.  The  officer  also  saw  Mosen- 
berg, and  knew  his  power  in  the  community.  He 
loosened  his  hand. 

"Cut  qvick  into  the  store,  Cheorgie,"  advised 
Mr.  Steuer.  "You  dond't  say  nodings  to  your 
papa,  and  I  dond't  dell  on  you." 

Mr.  Steuer,  still  shaken  with  the  violence  of  the 
vision  of  what  an  arrest  would  mean,  greeted  his 
friend,  as  he  passed,  with  urbanity. 

Mrs.  Mayberry  looked  at  the  officer.  She 
looked  at  Mr.  Steuer,  Once  started  on  her  path, 
she  wished  to  have  her  own  way. 

"Are  you  going  to  arrest  that  child,  officer?'' 

"Are  you  making  any  complaint  on  him, 
Steuer?" 

"No,"  Mr.  Steuer  replied  tranquilly ;  "I  gif  him 
der  tomato." 

"Why,  you  saw  him,  officer — ^you  saw  those 
children   steal!" 

"I  didn't  see  nothin',  ma'am,"  the  pillar  of  the 
law  asserted  gently. 

Mrs.  Mayberry  stood  between  Mr.  Steuer  and 
the  policeman,  an  impotent  but  angry  little  person, 
opposing  forces  larger  than  she  knew;  opposing 
the  unwritten  law  of  etiquet  of  the  world  to 
which  Mr.  Steuer  belonged,  which  forbids  the  ar- 
resting of  neighbors'  children ;  opposing  the  friend- 
ship of  Mr.  Mosenberg  and  Mr.  Steuer,  which 
was  one  of  the  props  of  the  politics  of  the  district 
in  which  she  lived;  opposing,  too,  Mr.  Steuer's 
sense  of  the  decency  of  things. 

"I  don't  understand  you,  Mr.  Steuer,"  she 
gasped.  "You  complain  of  the  actions  of  these 
children,  and  now  you  refuse  to  take  any  stand 
against  them." 

Mr.  Steuer  looked  apologetic. 

"I  vould  be  glad  to  do  anything  to  blease  you, 
Mis'  Mayberry,"  he  said  earnestly.  "I  vould  ar- 
rest von  of  de  kids,  efen,  to  blease  you,  if  it  vas 
a  bossible  ding  for  me  to  do,  but  I'm  a  fater,  too 
— tho  only  of  girls" — he  thumped  his  heart — 
"I'm  a  barent,  und  I  know  how  diziblin  should  be 
abblied  and  how  it  should  not  be  abblied.  Dere's 
only  von  place  to  abbly  diziplin  to  der  yung — 
und  It  iss  not  dere  abblied  in  the  bolice  court." 

"I'm  sure  I've  tried  to  do  my  best  for  you, 
Mr.  Steuer,"  said  Mrs.  Mayberry,  and  fluttered 
home. 

Then  a  little  trembling  figure  emerged  from  the 
grocery  store. 

"Is  de  cop  gone?"  he  wanted  to  know. 

"Yes,  Cheorgfie,"  said  Mr.  Steuer,  kindly.  "You 
see  der  sgrapes  vot  bad  poys  gets  you  in.  If  it 
vasn't  for  me  you  vould  haf  been  arrested !  You 
go  und  tell  der  fellers  dat  Mrs.  Mayberry  was 
going  to  haf  dem  pulled  in  only  for  me.  But  I 
make  no  charge." 

He  reached  out  a  large  orange. 

"You  dake  der  oranche  und  run  along,  Cheorgie, 
und  you  tell  der  fellers  if  I  catch  dem  makin' 
disturbances  on  me,  I'll  hammer  der  life  out  of 
dem;  tell  dem  I'll  sbank  dem  goot,  und  dat  Mrs, 
Mayberry,  maybe,  gets  dem  arrested,  too." 


Humor  of  Life 


WANTED  TO  GO  THE  SAME  WAY 

We  were  taking  a  little  trip  into  the  country. 
The  only  vacant  seats  in  the  train  were  turned 
so  as  to  face  each  other.  I  told  my  little  girl,  four 
years  of  age,  to  take  the  seat  in  front  of  me,  as 
riding  backward  would  not  make  her  sick.  She 
hesitated,  and  said : 

"I  know  it  won't  make  me  sick,  but  if  I  ride 
backward  will  I  go  to  the  same  place  you  are 
going  to?" — The  Delineator. 


HE  GUESSED  RIGHT 

A  crowd  of  small  boys  were  gathered  about  the 
entrance  of  a  circus  tent  in  one  of  the  small  cities 
in  New  Hampshire  one  day,  trying  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  interior.  A  man  standing  near 
watched  them  for  a  few  moments,  then  walking 
up  to  the  ticket-taker  he  said: 

"Let  all  these  boys  in,  and  count  them  as  they 
pass." 

The  man  did  as  requested,  and  when  the  last  one 
had  gone,  he  turned  and  said,  "Twenty-eight." 

"Good!"  said  the  man,  "I  guessed  just  right," 
and  walked  off. — Exchange. 


DISAPPOINTED. 

At  a  dinner  of  a  legal  association  held  in 
Washington  not  long  ago  one  of  the  speakers 
told  of  a  farmer's  son  in  Illinois  who  conceived 
a  desire  to  shine  as  a  legal  light.  Accordingly  he 
went  up  to  Springfield,  where  he  accepted  em- 
ployment at  a  small  sum  from  a  fairly  well  known 
attorney. 

At  the  end  of  three  days'  study  he  returned  to 
the  farm. 

"Well,  Bill,  how  d'ye  like  the  law?"  asked  his 
father. 

"It  ain't  what  it's  cracked  up  to  be,"  responded 
Bill  gloomily.  "I'm  sorry  I  learned  it."— Lt/>- 
pincotfs. 


SHE  COULDN'T   DISPUTE  IT 

Teacher. — "Now,  Johnny,  what  was  Washing- 
ton's farewell  address?" 
Johnny. — "Heaven."— New  York  Sun. 


PREPARED   FOR  THE   WORST 

Governor  John  A.  Johnson,  of  Minnesota,  who 
had  many  supporters  for  the  Democratic  nornina- 
tion  for  President,  was  asked  what  his  attitude 
on  the  matter  was. 

"Why,"  he  said,  "I  can  best  explain  my  atti- 
tude by  telling  you  about  a  man  I  knew  out  West 
who  went  to  town  one  night  and  imbibed  very 
freely  at  the  various  bars. 

"He  was  weaving  an  uncertain  way  homeward 
along  the  road  when  he  almost  ran  into  a  large 
rattlesnake,  that  was  coiled  in  the  road  and  rat- 
tling ominously.  He  looked  at  the  snake  for  a 
moment  and  then  drew  himself  up  as  well  as  he 
could.  Tf  you  are  going  to  strike,  strike,  drat 
ye,'  he  said.  'You  will  never  find  me  better  pre- 
pared.' " — Saturday  Evening  Post. 

OBEYING  MOTHER 

A  man  had  just  arrived  at  a  Massachusetts 
summer  resort.  In  the  afternoon  he  was  sitting 
on  the  veranda  when  a  handsome  young  woman 
and  her  six-year-old  son  came  out.  The  little 
fellow  at  once  made  friends  with  the  latest  ar- 
rival. 

"What  is  your  name?"  he  asked.  Then,  when 
this  information  had  been  given,  he  added,  "Are 
you  married?" 

"I  am  not  married,"  responded  the  man  with  a 
smile. 

At  this  the  child  paused  a  moment,  and,  turn- 
ing to*  his  mother,  said : 

"What  else  was  it,  mamma,  you  wanted  me  to 
ask  him?" — Harper's  Weekly. 


HE  KNEW. 

Sentimental  Young  Lady. — Ah,  professor  I 
What  would  this  old  oak  say  if  it  could  talk? 

Professor. — It  would  say,  "I  am  an  elm." — 
Puck. 


SOMETHING  GREEN  AND  FRESH 

The  Epicure  (at  village  store). — I  want  to  see 
something  green  and   fresh. 

Storekeeper  (calling). — Cy,  come  here  and  wait 
on   this   gentleman. — Exchange. 


^■^iklm. 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  FOOTBALL  HERO 

—The  Bohtmian. 
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"Chauffeur,  Chauffeur,  I  have  a  dinner  engagement  in 
Mars  in  a  few  moments.     Why  this  delay?" 

Chauffeur. — "Very  sorry,  sir^  but  I  have  struck  the 
Milky  Way,  and  the  propeller  is  clogged  with  butter." — 
Harper's  Weekly. 

THE  PENALTY  FOR  REPEATING 

"Now,  politics,"  said  Private  John  Allen,  remin- 
iscently,  "is  a  mighty  uncertain  and  precarious 
business.  You  never  can  tell  where  you  are  going 
to  come  out. 

"There  was  a  fellow  once  down  in  my  State  of 
Mississippi,  who  had  ambitions.  He  wanted  to  go 
to  Congress,  but  he  couldn't  get  the  Democratic 
nomination.  So  he  decided  to  turn  Republican 
and  run  on  the  Republican  ticket.    He  ran." 

The  Private  stopped  and  pufifed  at  his  cigar. 
"Well,"  said  everybody,  "what  happened?"' 

"Why,  he  got  two  votes  and  was  arrested  for 
repeating." — Saturday  Evening   Post. 


HE  MIGHT  HAVE  FLARED  UP. 

Willie  Oceanbreeze. — What  did  her  father  say 
to  the  match? 

Tessie  Summergirl. — Oh,  he  made  light  of  it. 
— Smart  Set. 


WHAT  TO   DO    WHEN   BROKE 

"The  evident  distress  of  some  of  our  leading 
citizens,"  said  Irving  Cobb,  "over  the  disclosures 
of  their  past  affiliations  along  corporation  lines, 
and  their  painful  endeavors  to  discover  just  what 
is  the  right  thing  to  do,  reminds  me  of  a  man 
down  in  Paducah  who  invested  in  a  sure  system 
for  beating  the  races. 

"He  sent  his  money  to  New  York  and  received 
by  return  mail  an  elaborate  set  of  instructions  how 
to  bet,  with  a  certain  capital,  to  bring  about  the 
utter  annihilation  of  the  bookmakers  and  get  for 
himself  all  the  money  at  the  track. 

"He  followed  the  system  carefully,  losing,  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  state,  all  his  money.  Then, 
disheartened  but  not  discouraged,  and  still  re- 
taining faith,  he  wired  to  the  men  who  sold  him 
the  system:  'I  have  followed  your  system  care- 
fully and  am  broke.    How  shall  I  act  now?' 

"A  few  hours  later  he  received  this  reply:  'Act 
like  you  are  broke.'" — Saturday  Evening  Post. 


TOO  PARTICULAR  FOR  THIS  EARTH 

At  the  recent  Lake  Mohawk  conference  one  of 
the  speakers,  Mr.  William  H.  McElroy  (formerly 
of  the  New  York  Tribune)  told  the  following 
anecdote : 

There  was  a  sweet  young  lady  by  the  name  of 
Maud  who  was  telling  her  father  about  the  kind 
of  man  she  expected  some  day  to  marry.  "I  will 
never,"  she  said,  "marry  a  man  who  uses  tobacco 
in  any  form,  or  swears,  or  plays  cards,  or  goes 
to  the  theater,  or  belongs  to  a  club,  or  drinks. 
I  will  never  marry  a  man  who  is  shorter  than  I 
am,  or  who  is  getting  bald,  or  who  squints,  or 
has  red  hair,  or  wears  a  beard." 

Her  father  rose,  placed  his  hand  on  her  brown 
locks,  and  said,  with  a  voice  choking  with  emo- 
tion :  "Maud,  my  dear  daughter,  you  are  but  a 
pilgrim  and  a  stranger  here.  Heaven  is  your 
home !" 


Aubrey  (after  a  searching  gase  from  Bruce). — "Now, 
old  chap,  candidly,  what  's  the  matter  with  the  tie?" 

Bruce. — "Well,  dear  boy,  I  should  have  suggested 
something  less  alluring.  It  hardly  gives  your  face  a 
chancel" — Punch. 


WHEN   HE   MISSED   HER 

It  is  still  the  custom  in  certain  parts  of  New 
England,  when  a  marriage  ceremony  has  been 
performed,  for  the  bridegroom  to  address  the 
company  in  a  few  well-chosen  words. 

On  one  such  occasion,  when  a  Vermont  wid- 
ower had  been  married  to  his  second  choice,  he 
is  said  to  have  formulated  his  observations  in  the 
following  strain : 

"Friends  and  neighbors,  you  all  know  that  our 
good  friend  here,  who  has  just  done  me  the  honor 
to  share  my  joys  and  sorrows,  is  something  of  a 
stranger  to  our  town.  Being  a  mere  man,  I  feel 
that  I  need  your  help  to  make  her  feel  at  home 
amongst  us;  so  I'm  going  to  depend  upon  you 
women  folks  to  make  her  feel  perfectly  at  home 
here.  I  know  you  will  do  this,  just  as  my  first 
wife  would  do  if  she  were  here  to-day.  I  miss 
her  considerable  at  times,  but  more  than  usual 
on  an  occasion  like  this." — Lippincott's. 
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A  FINE   POINT   OF  ETHICS 


How  many  apples  did  Adam  and  Eve  eat? 

Some  say  Eve  8  and  Adam  2,  a  total  of  10; 
others  say  Eve  8  and  Adam  8  also,  total  16;  but 
if  Eve  8  and  Adam  82,  the  total  will  be  90 ;  now, 
if  Eve  81  and  Adam  812,  the  total  would  be  893 ; 
then  if  Eve  81  ist  and  Adam  812,  the  total  would 
be  1,623;  or  again,  Eve  814  Adam,  Adam  81242 
oblige  Eve,  total,  82,056;  tho  we  admit  Eve  814 
Adam,  Adam  if  he  8181242  keep  Eve  company, 
total    8,182,056.    All   wrong.  Eve,    when    she 

81812  many,  and  probably  felt  sorry  for  it,  and 
Adam,  in  order  to  relieve  her  grief,  812,  there- 
fore, Adam  if  he  81814240-fy  Eve's  depressed 
spirit,  hence  both  ate  81,896,864  apples. — The  In- 
dependent. 


TAKING  NO  RISK 

A  clergyman  in  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  was  sum- 
moned in  haste  by  a  woman  who  had  been  taken 
suddenly  ill.  The  reverend  gentleman  went  in 
some  wonder,  for  he  knew  that  she  was  not  of 
his  parish,  and  was,  moreover,  said  to  be  devoted 
to  her  own  minister,  the  Reverend  Mr.  W . 

While  he  was  waiting  in  the  parlor,  before 
being  shown  to  the  sick  room,  he  fell  to  talking 
with  the  little  girl  of  the  house. 

"It  is  very  gratifying  to  know  that  your  mother 
thought  of  me  in  her  illness,"  said  he.  "Is  Dr. 
W out  of  town  ?" 

"Oh,  no,"  answered  the  child,  in  a  matter-of- 
fact   tone,   "Dr.   W isn't  away.      Only    we 

thought  it  might  be  something  contagious,  and 
we  didn't  want  to  take  any  risks." — Lippincotfs. 


— Saturday  Evening   Post. 

« 

THE  HUNGRY  MAN 

A  certain  town  council  after  a  protracted  sit- 
ting was  desirous  of  adjourning  for  luncheon. 
The  proposition  was  opposed  by  the  mayor,  who 
thought  that  if  his  fellow-councillors  felt  the 
stimulus  of  hunger  the  dispatch  of  business  would 
be  much  facilitated.  At  last  an  illiterate  member 
got  up  and  exclaimed: 

"I  ham  astonished,  I  ham  surprised,  I  ham 
amazed,  Mr.  Mayor,  that  you  will  not  let  us  go 
to  lunch  1" 

"I'm  surprised,"  exclaimed  one  of  his  col- 
leagues, "that  a  gentleman  who  has  got  so  much 
'ham'  in  his  mouth  wants  any  lunch  at  all  \" — Tit- 
Bits. 


When  discussing  the  growth  of  prohibition  the 
other  day.  Hoke  Smith,  ex-Governor  of  Georgia, 
told  the  loUowing  story: 

"You  can't  buy  rum  and  rump  with  the  same 
half-dollar,"  he  remarked,  "but  you  can,  with  the 
same  coin,  buy  beef  and  brawn.  That's  as  true 
in  the  right  sense  as  it  was  false  in  the  case  of  an 
old  slave  once  owned  by  the  father  of  a  friend  of 
mine.  The  planter  had  lost  a  pig,  and  accused 
old  Sambo  of  appropriating  the  same. 

"'Sam,  you  stole  that  shoat,'  he  declared. 

'"No,  I  didn't,  Marse  Ridgely,'  answered  Sam, 
"deed  I  didn't,  suh.' 

"'Why,  Sam,  both  Tom  and  Sylvester  saw  you 
do  it.    They  tell  me  so  themselves." 

"  'Dey  do,  suh  ?  Well,  dey  des  didn't  see  nuffin' 
o'  the  kind.  Case  why?  Case  I  didn't  steal  yo'- 
all's  shoat :  I  des  tuk  'im.' 

"'I  don't  understand  you,  Sam.  There's  no 
difference  between  stealing  and  "just  taking" 
something  that  doesn't  belong  to  you.' 

"  'Oh,  yes,  dey  is,  Marse  Ridgely,'  Sam  con- 
tested. 'If  I'd  sold  'im,  dat'd  been  diff'rent,  but  I 
only  et  'im.  It's  dis-a-way:  dat's  yo'-all's  shoat, 
an'  I'm  yo'-all's  nigger.  Well,  suh,  now  it's  true 
yo'  §ot  less  shoat,  but  yo'  got  more  nigger.'" — 
Lipptncott's. 


THE  AMATEUR  M.D. 

"Let  me  kiss  those  tears  awayl"  he  begged 
tenderly. 

She  fell  in  his  arms,  and  he  was  busy  for  the 
next  few  minutes.    And  yet  the  tears  flowed  on. 

"Can  nothing  stop  them  ?"  he  asked,  breathlessly 
sad. 

"No,"  she  murmured;  "it  is  hay  fever,  you 
know.  But  go  on  with  the  treatment"~£jr- 
change. 


HE    COUNTED 

A  physician  who  had  had  scarcely  any  sleep  for 
two  days  called  upon  a  patient — an  Irishman — 
who  was  suffering  from  pneumonia.  Sitting  down 
in  a  chair  beside  the  sick  man,  he  bent  his  ear 
to  his  chest  to  hear  the  respiration,  calling  upon 
Pat  to  count. 

The  doctor  was  so  fatigued  that  when  the  pa- 
tient had  counted  up  to  ten  he  went  to  sleep,  with 
his  ear  on  the  sick  man's  chest.  Awaking,  he 
heard  Pat  still  counting,  "Tin  thousand  an'  siv- 
inty-six,  tin  thousand  an'  sivinty-sivin." — Harper's 
Weekly. 


Query. — This  being   so,   what   will   happen   ia   another 
fifty  years? — The  Bohemian, 
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A  PROTRACTED  VISIT 

"I  don't  think  your  father  feels  very  kindly 
toward  me,"  said  Mr.  Staylate. 

"You  misjudge  him.  The  morning  after  you 
called  on  me  last  week  he  seemed  quite  worried 
for  fear  I  had  not  treated  you  with  proper  cour- 
tesy." 

"Indeed!     What  did  he  say?" 

"He  asked  me  how  I  could  be  so  rude  as  to 
let  you  go  away  without  yoiir  breakfast." — Penny 
Pictorial. 


APPEALING  TO  HER  WEAKNESS 

Geraldine. — No,  I  cannot  marry  you. 
Gerald. — But  I  know  a  minister  who  will  per- 
form the  ceremony  for  $4.99. 
Geraldine. — I  am  yours. — The  Bohemian. 


SO    CARELESS    OF    HIM 

"Barker  and  his  wife  never  got  along  well  to- 
gether.   He  had  no  sense  of  the  proprieties." 

"I_  should  say  not.  When  he  came  to  die,  he 
did  it  in  the  living  room." — The  Bohemian. 


WHERE    HIS    TREASURE   WAS 

"When  they  take  woman  away  from  the  co- 
educational college,"  said  the  speaker,  "what  will 
follow?;' 

"I  will,"  cried  a  voice  from  the  audience. — 
Success. 


NOT  AN  UP-TO-DATE  CHURCH 

Two  colored  sisters  living  in  a  suburban  town 
met  on  the  street  one  day,  and  Sister  Washing- 
ton, who  had  recently  joined  the  church,  was  de- 
scribing her  experiences. 

"'Deed,  Mrs.  Johnsing,  I'se  jined  the  Baptist 
Church,  but  I  couldn't  do  all  the  jining  here, 
'cause  they  had  to  take  me  to  the  city  church  to 
baptize  me.  You  know  there  ain't  no  pool-room 
in  the  church  here." — Success. 


"THE   LAW." 

Parents  of  Wayne,  a  suburb  of  Philadelphia, 
are  required  to  report  promptly  any  case  of  con- 
tagious disease,  in  compliance  with  the  regulations 
of  the  local  Board  of  Health. 

In  accordance  with  this  order,  Health  Officer 
Leary  received  this  postcard  recently: 

"Dear  Sir, — This  is  to  notify  you  that  my  boy 
Ephraim  is  down  bad  with  the  measles  as  re- 
quired by  the  new  law." — Harper's  Weekly. 


HE   SIGHED 

The  thin,  pale  man  sighed. 

"Why,"  asked  his  friend,  "are  3rou  so  sad?" 

"Alas!"  he  answered,  "the  sea  is  the  grave  of 
my  first  wife." 

The  friend's  lips  curled  superciliously. 

"But  you  are  married  again,"  he  murmured. 

"Yes,"  said  the  thin,  pale  one,  "and  my  second 
wife  won't  go  near  the  water." — Exchange. 


Mrs.  Jenkins  {returned  from  a  visit  to  London). — "Ay  that  Lunnon  's  a  wonderful  placet  What  wi'  the  *orse 
buses  and  the  motey  buses,  and  the  'lectric  underground  railways)  An'  now  I  've  corned  away,  I  expects  it's  all 
(oin'  on  just  the  samel" — Punch, 
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Natural. 
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never  Jalsifies  ^  °  It  brings  a. 


TOILET   AND    BATH 


No  Stropping 


No  Honing 


Give  Him  a  Gillette 
Safety  Razor  for  Christinas 


HE  will  use  it,  never 
fear !  And  thank 
you  from  his  heart  every 
time  he  shaves. 

Over  two  million  men 
are  using  the  Gillette  — 
any  one  of  them  will  tell 
you  he  would  not  be 
without  it  for  ten  times 
its  cost. 

Shaving  in  the  old  way  is  the  bane 
of  a  man's  life.  It  means  time  wasted 
at  the  barber-shop  —  or  tedious  strop- 
ping and  scraping  with  the  old-fash- 
ioned razor,  with  the  certainty  of  cuts 
and  scratches  if  he  is  nervous  or  in  a 
hurry.  Besides,  as  you  know,  he  is 
not  always  shaved  when  he  ought  to  be. 

The  Gillette  makes  shaving  easy. 


Takes  only  five  minutes  for  a  smooth, 
satisfying  shave,  no  matter  how  rough 
the  beard  or  tender  the  skin. 

No  stropping,  no  honing.  Any 
man  can  use  it.  It  is  the  one  razor 
that  is  safe — cannot  cut  his  face — and  it 
is  the  only  razor  that  can  be  adjusted 
for  a  light  or  a  close  shave. 

A  man  is  conservative.  He  takes 
to  the  Gillette  like  a  duck  to  water 
once  he  gets  acquainted — but,  as  with 
other  improvements,  it  sometimes  takes 
a  woman  to  lead  him  to  it. 

The  Gillette  makes  a  beautiful 
gift,  with  its  triple  silver-plated  handle, 
in  velvet  lined,  full  leather  case. 

Standard  set,  as  illustrated  above, 
$5.00. 

Combination  sets,  $6.50  to  $50.00. 

Send  for  illustrated  booklet  today. 

The  Gillette  is  on  sale  at  all  leading 
jewelry,  drug,  cutlery,  hardware  and 
sporting  goods  stores.  If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you  write  to  us. 


New  York 
Times  BuikJins 


GILLETTE    SALES    CO. 

232  Kimball  Building,  Boston 

Factories :  Boston,  London,  Berlin,  Paris,  Montreal 


Chicago 

Stock  Elzckange  Building 
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'SANTA  CXAUS' 
BAG  MUST 
BEFULJ*     ._^_„ 
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MENNEN'S 

BORATED  TALCUM 

TOILET  POWDER 


'*  Baby's  Best   Friend 

and  Mamma's  preatost  comfort.    Mennen'*  relieves  and 
prevents  Chapped  Hands  and  Chaf  intf. 

For  your  protection  the  genuine  is  put  up  in  non- 
refillable  boxes — the  "Box  that  Lox,"  with  Mennen'a 
face  on  top.  Sold  everywhere  or  by  mail  25  cents. 
Sample  free. 

Try  Mennen's  Violet  (Berated)  Talcum  Toilet  Powdei — It 
has  the  scent  of  Fresh-cut  Parma  Violets.     Sample  Free. 

GERHARD  MENNEN  CO..  Newark,  N.  J. 

Hennen's  Sen  Yang  Toilet  Powder,  Oriental  Odor  (      No 
Hennen's  Borated  Skin  Soap  (blue  wrapper)        1  Samples 
Specially  prepared  for  the  nursery. Sold  enly  at  »«oro«. 


DENTACURA 


tooth  paste  cleanses  the  teeth,  hardens 
the  gums  and  perfumes  the  breath. 
It  differs  from  the  ordinary  dentifrice 
by  destroying  the  harmful  bacteria  in 
the  mouth,  thus  minimizing  the  causes 
of  decay.  Endorsed  by  thousands  of 
dentists.  In  tubes  deliciously  flavored 
and  a  dehghtful  adjunct  to  the  dental 
toilet.     Sample  and  literature  free. 

Dentacura  Tooth  Powder  is  now  of- 
fered to  those  who  prefer  a  dentifrice 
in  form  of  powder.  For  sale  at  best 
stores  everywhere,  or  direct. 

i'rice,  25c.  for  either. 

Dentacura  Company 
74  Ailing  Street.  Newark,  N.J. 


^vose 


vose 


PIANOS 


The  tone,  touch  and  magnificent  wearing  qualities 
of  the  vose  Piano  aie  f  nly  cxrlained  by  the  exclu- 
sive patented  features  and  the  hig.i-grade  material 
and  superb  workmanship  that  cuter  into  their  con- 
struction. The  vose  is  an  ideal  piano  for  the  home. 
Over  60,000  sold.  Delivered  in  the  United  States  free 
ofcharee.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Liberal  allow- 
ance for  old  pianos  and  time  ravments  accepted. 

FREE  ■  If  you  are  interested  in  pianos,  let  us  send 
you  our  beautifully  illustrated  catalog,  that  gives  full 
information. 

vose  &  SONS  PIANO  CO. 

Boston,  Mass. 


CAIBT  rilM,  It.  T. 
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